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PREFACE. 

It would savour of affectation for me to say very much 
by way of meeting the necessary disadvantages under which 
I labour as in any sense a successor of Professor Darmesteter. 
It is sufficient to state that I believe myself to be fully 
aware of them, and that I trust that those who study my 
work will accord me the more sympathy under the circum- 
stances. Professor Darmesteter.having extended his labours 
in his University, found his entire time so occupied that he 
was obliged to decline further labour on this Series for the 
present. My work on the Gathas had been for some time 
in his hands x , and he requested me, as a friend, to write 
the still needed volume of the translation of the Avesta. 
Although deeply appreciating the undesirableness of follow- 
ing one whose scholarship is only surpassed by his genius, 
I found myself unable to refuse. 

As to my general treatment, experts will not need to be 
informed that I have laboured under no common difficulties. 
On the one hand, it would be extremely imprudent for any 
scholar not placed arbitrarily beyond the reach of criticism, 
to venture to produce a translation of the Yasna, Visparad, 
Afrinagan, and Gahs, without defensive notes. The smallest 
freedom would be hypercriticised by interested parties, and 
after them condemned by their followers. On the other 
hand, even with the imperfect commentary which accom- 
panies the Gathas here, the generous courtesy of the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press has been too abundantly drawn 
upon. One does not expect detailed commentaries in this 
Series. My efforts have therefore been chiefly confined to 
forestalling the possible assaults of unfair or forgetful critics, 
and so to spare myself, in so far as it may be possible, the 
necessity for painful rejoinder. 

1 See the Revue Critique, Nov. t6, 1883. 
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To print a commentary on the Yasna, &c, which would 
be clear to non-specialists, and at the same time interesting, 
would occupy many times more space than could be here 
allowed. In treating the Gathas however, even at the risk 
of too great extension, I have endeavoured to atone for the 
necessary obscurity of notes by ample summaries, and a 
translation supported by paraphrase, as such matter has 
more prospect of being generally instructive than a com- 
mentary which must necessarily have remained obscure. 
These summaries should also be read with the more indul- 
gence, as they are the first of their kind yet attempted, 
Haug's having been different in their scope. With regard 
to all matters of mere form, I expect from all sides a 
similar concession. It will, I trust, be regarded as a suffi- 
cient result if a translation, which has been built up upon 
the strictest critical principles, can be made at all readable. 
For while any student may transcribe from the works of 
others what might be called a translation of the Yasna, to 
render that part of it, termed the Gathas, has been declared 
by a respected authority, 'the severest task in Aryan 
philology 1 .' And certainly, if the extent of preparatory 
studies alone is to be the gauge, the statement cited would 
not seem to be an exaggeration. On mathematical esti- 
mates the amount of labour which will have to be gone 
through to become an independent investigator, seems to be 
much greater than that which presents itself before special- 
ists in more favoured departments. No one should think 
of writing with originality on the Gathas, or the rest of the 
Avesta, who had not long studied the Vedic Sanskrit, and no 
one should think of pronouncing ultimate opinions on the 
Gathas, who has not to a respectable degree mastered the 
Pahlavi commentaries. But while the Vedic, thanks to the 
labours of editor and lexicographers, has long been open to 



1 ' Es bilden diese funf Gathas, die insgesammt metrisch abgefasst sind, den 
sprachlich wichtigsten, aber auch den weitaus schwierigsten teil des ganzen 
Avesta, ja man kann sagen, ohne dass man furchten muss der iibertreibung 
geziehen zu werden,sie bilden den schwierigsten tcil der ganzen indogermanischen 
pbilologie.' Altiranisches Vcrbum ; von C. Bartholomae ; Einleitung, s. 3. 
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hopeful study, the Pahlavi commentaries have never been 
thoroughly made out, and writer after writer advances with 
an open avowal to that effect ; while the explanation, if 
attempted, involves questions of actual decipherment, and 
Persian studies in addition to those of the Sanskrit and 
Zend ; and the language of the Gathas requires also the 
study of a severe comparative philology, and that to an 
unusual, if not unequalled, extent. 

The keen observer will at once see that a department of 
science so circumstanced may cause especial embarrassment. 
On the one hand, it is exposed to the impositions of dilet- 
tanti, and the hard working specialist must be content to 
see those who have advanced with studies one half, or 
less than one half completed, consulted as masters 
by a public which is only ignorant as regards the inner- 
most laws of the science ; and, on the other hand, the 
deficiencies of even the most laborious of specialists must 
leave chasms of imperfection out of which the war of the 
methods must continually re-arise. In handling the Gathas 
especially, I have resorted to the plan of giving a translation 
which is inclusively literal \ but filled out and rounded as 
to form by the free use of additions. As the serious stu- 
dent should read with a strong negative criticism, he may 
notice that I strive occasionally after a more pleasing effect ; 
but, as we lose the metrical flow of the original entirely, 
such an effort to put the rendering somewhat on a level 
with the original in this respect, becomes a real necessity. 
I have, however, in order to guard against misleading the 
reader, generally, but not always, indicated the added words 
by parenthetical curves. That these will be considered un- 
sightly and awkward, I am well aware. I consider them such 
myself, but I have not felt at liberty to refrain from using 
them. As the Gathas are disputed word for word, I could not 
venture to resort to free omissions ; and what a translation 
would be without either additions or omissions, may be 



* That is approximately so ; absolute literalness, even when treated as I pro- 
pose, would be unmanageably awkward. In another work, I give a word for 
word rendering of the Gathas. 
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seen from the occasional word for word renderings given. 
Beyond the Gathas, I have omitted the curves oftener. I 
have in the Gathas, as elsewhere, also endeavoured to impart 
a rhythmical character to the translation, for the reason 
above given, and foreign readers should especially note the 
fact, as well as my effort to preserve the colour of original 
expressions, otherwise they will inevitably inquire why I do 
not spare words. To preserve the colour and warmth, and 
at the same time to include a literal rendering, it is impos- 
sible to spare words and syllables, and it is unwise to 
attempt it. Non-specialists may dislike the frequency of 
alternative renderings as leaving the impression of inde- 
cision, while, at the same time, a decision is always ex- 
pressed by the adoption of a preferred rendering. The 
alternatives were added with the object of showing how 
nearly balanced probabilities may be, and also how unim- 
portant to the general sense the questions among specialists 
often are. 

In transliterating, I have followed the plan used in the 
preceding volumes to avoid confusion, but since the first 
volume was published, great progress has been made in 
this particular, and in a separate work I should have 
adopted a different arrangement 1 . As to other unimportant 
variations from the preceding volumes in matters of usage 
and fashion, I trust that no one will dwell on them for a 
moment z . As regards the usual and inevitable differences 
of opinion on more serious questions, see the remarks in 
the Introduction 3 . I would also state that I have often 
avoided rendering identical passages in identical language, 
as irksome both to reader and writer. I have also not in- 
variably cited the obviously preferable variations of text 
which have been adopted, and which are so familiar to the 

1 Chiefly as to 3, {, », g, *», VL, !?, », M*1 but I write - s, ]i t. 

* As in Aramaiti, Vohu Manah, &c. I also write Neryosangh, and in a 
few places Gatha v a), Ahunavaiti(,i), &c. I regret not to have written Mazdah 
everywhere. 

3 Where I differ from Professor Darmesteter, I desire to be considered as 
merely proposing alternative renderings. I have therefore omitted a mass of 
references to the previous volumes as unnecessary. 
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eye in Westergaard, Spiegel, and Geldner. The texts 
of Westergaard have been followed necessarily as to 
extent of matter, as this work is printed before the comple- 
tion of Geldner's text. The oft-recurring formulas and 
prayers at the ends of chapters and sections have been left 
unrendered, and finally for the most part unnoticed, by 
striking out the useless notes. Citations of the Pahlavi and 
Sanskrit translations have been given occasionally in full, in 
order to meet the extraordinary statements which some- 
times appear to the effect that they have not been vital to 
the interpretation of the Gathas. But by giving these ex- 
tracts and by frequently citing the Pahlavi, Neryosangh, and 
the Persian, I have perhaps exposed myself to the miscon- 
ception that I am an extreme advocate of the so-called tra- 
dition 1 , whereas all conscientious critics will acknowledge 
thatl followtheindicationsoftheseworkswith more 
reserve than any writer who professes to have studied them ; 
in fact I may well apprehend censure from ' traditionalists ' 
in this particular. These Asiatic renderings are cited by 
me the more fully when those who neglect them agree with 
their indications ; and they are therefore cited to show that, 
whereas those most opposed to them are nevertheless for- 
getfully indebted to them in nearly every line, therefore in 
all cases of great difficulty they should be studied as an 
absolute necessity before rash conjectures are adopted. 
For it is exactly where we are all most in doubt, that their 
indications become of most worth, when rationally con- 
sidered. These translations should be examined for the 
relics of the truth, the hints, and traces of original explana- 
tions, which may most abound where they are themselves 
most faulty as translations. I therefore never search them 
for exact reproductions. But the citations which I give 



1 The relics of a ' tradition ' direct from the fountain-head are present in the 
Asiatic commentaries, and also the relics of a tradition from later, and, as it 
were, modem scholarship ; and, lastly, there are also present the direct results 
of an ancient scholarship; but to speak of the Pahlavi translations as 'tradi- 
tion,' is merely to use a convenient phrase. I know of no scholar who supposes 
these commentaries to be in a simple sense ' tradition ' from the earliest Zend 
writers. 
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here constitute only a very small fraction of those needed. 
An argument should be built up on the fullest statements 
of the circumstances, elucidated with scientific complete- 
ness. This alone would have any prospect of obliging 
investigators to acknowledge the truth ; for not only inertia 
and prejudice are arrayed on the other side, but even 
interest. This much is said of the Pahlavi translations ; for 
Ner. is properly cited only as a translation of a translation, 
and, as such, of the highest authority 1 ; so of the Persian. 

Zend is ts will observe that I by no means abandon ex- 
planations merely because they are old, a practice which 
seems almost the fashion. I, however, fully approve of 
testing and assailing again and again all suggestions 
whether old or new. I would simply assert that, while the 
tasks before us remain still so very extensive, it would be 
better for scholars to exercise their sagacity upon passages 
which call loudly for wise conjecture, leaving those which 
are clear as they stand, for later assaults. It will be seen 
that I myself by no means approve of refraining from con- 
jecture 2 , but I would only in all humility insist that we 
should not abandon ourselves to unprepared conjecture. 
As is known 3 , 1 have attempted the present rendering after 
more than ten years of close labour, and after a full trans- 



1 It is to be hoped that our occupations are sufficiently serious to allow us to 
pass over the imperfections of Neryosangh's Sanskrit style. He was especially 
cramped in his mode of expressing himself by a supposed necessity to attempt to 
follow his original (which was not the Gathic but the Pahlavi) word for word. 
His services were most eminently scholarly, and, considering his disadvantages, 
some of the greatest which have been rendered. Prof. R. v. Roth and Dr. Aurel 
Stein have kindly transcribed for me valuable variations. 

* It will be regarded, however, as especially desirable that, in a report from a 
specialist to the learned public in general, the texts should on no account be 
violated by conjectural improvements where they are at all translatable ; alter- 
natives are therefore added. As has been remarked by a recent reviewer on the 
new version of the Scriptures, there is scarcely a line of very ancient writings 
which scholars are not tempted to amend ; but such emendations are seldom 
agreed to among specialists. A first translation should always be attempted 
with the texts as they stand. 

s See the Athensenm, April 12, 1884; and the Academy, Sept. 13, 1884. 
On the entire subject in its connection with the Gnostic and modem philosophies, 
my special labours have included a much longer period of time than that 
mentioned. 
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lation of the Pahlavi and Sanskrit translations, together 
with an edition of the Zend, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian 
texts of the Gathas. It is proper to add that for the pur- 
pose of keeping the judgment free from prejudice, and open 
to honest conviction from the influence of the i?*g-veda, I 
have followed the practice for a number of years of trans- 
cribing the Hymns of the Veda into English in word for 
word written studies, having already so treated by far the 
greater part of them ; some of these are in curtailed state- 
ment, others needlessly full. I have also, on the other 
hand, turned a large portion of the Gathas into Vedic 
Sanskrit. (This, however, is practically a universal custom, 
as all words are compared with the Vedic, so far as analogies 
exist between the Gathas and the JZiks.) If therefore the 
opposed schools regard me as erring in too implicit a reli- 
ance on the hints of the Asiatics on the one side, or in too 
decided a tendency to read the Gathic as Vedic on the 
other, they may be assured that I have not erred from 
interest or prejudice. That my results will please both 
parties it is folly to expect, in fact perfection in the render- 
ing of the Gathas (as of some other ancient works) is for ever 
unattainable, and not to be looked for ; moreover, it would 
not be recognised, if attained ; for no writer, whosoever he 
may be, can produce a rendering of the Gathas without 
meeting the assaults of ignorance or design. However 
imperfect my results may be supposed to be, it is to be hoped 
that they will contribute some little toward establishing 
a convention among scholars as to what the Gathic and 
Zend writings mean ; meanwhile it is confidently expected 
that they will fulfil the requirements of the science of com- 
parative theology. Whatever may be the ultimate truth 
as to questions of close detail, the Yasna, as well as the 
rest of the Avesta, is clear as to its creed. 

My list of obligations is a long one, in fact so long that I 
fear I can express but little compliment in naming advisers, 
as I have made it a practice to consult all available persons, 
as well as books. Making one exception, I will therefore 
reserve to myself the pleasure of recalling them to a future 
occasion. 
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It is sufficients say here that while I follow a new de- 
parture in the treatment of the Asiatic commentaries, yet 
the most prominent writers of the opposing schools have 
courteously favoured me with their advice. Availing myself 
of the exception named, I would take the liberty to express 
my gratitude, here especially, to Dr. E. W.West, our first au- 
thority on Pahlavi, for placing at my disposal various readings 
of the Pahlavi text of the Yasna, of which we have hitherto 
only possessed a single MS. in the Pahlavi character, that 
contained in the oldest Zend writing, the Codex numbered 
five, in the Library of Copenhagen. The variations referred 
to were transcribed by Dr. West from the venerable MS., the 
hereditary property of Dastur Dr. £amaspfi Mino£ihatgi 
Asana of Bombay, and written only nineteen (or twenty- 
two) days later than that numbered five in the Library of 
Copenhagen. By this generous loan I have been enabled 
to print elsewhere the first text of the Pahlavi of the Gathas 
yet edited with comparison of MSS., likewise also for the 
first time translated, in its entirety, into a European lan- 
guage. For this Dr. West, during an extended correspon- 
dence, has furnished me with information on the Pahlavi 
not obtainable elsewhere, together with corrections and re- 
visions. There is another eminent friend whose sacrifices 
of time and labour on my behalf have been exceptional, but 
I will defer the mention of Zend scholars. 

I take this opportunity to express my acknowledgments 
to Professor Dr. von Halm of the Hof- und Staatsbibliothek, 
in Munich, for allowing me the free use of Codex i2 b , of 
Haug's Collection, both at Stuttgart and Hanover; also 
to Professor Dr. Wilmanns of Gottingen ; Geheimrath 
Dr. Forstemann of Leipsic ; and Herr Rath Bodemann of 
Hanover, for the loan of a large number of valuable works 
from their respective public libraries, often, with great 
liberality, renewed. 



L. H. MILLS. 



Hanover, February, 1886. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Many readers, for whom the Zend-Avesta possesses 
only collateral interest, may not understand why any 
introductory remarks are called for to those portions of 
it which are treated in this volume. The extent of the 
matter does not appear at first sight a sufficient reason for 
adding a word to the masterly work which introduces the 
first two volumes, and, in fact, save as regards questions 
which bear upon the Gathas, I avoid for the most part, for 
the present, all discussion of details which chiefly con- 
cern either the sections treated in the first two volumes, or 
the extended parts of the later Avesta treated here. But 
the Gathas are of such a nature, and differ so widely from 
other parts of the Avesta, that some words of separate dis- 
cussion seem quite indispensable, and such a discussion was 
recommended by the author of the other volumes. A second 
reason why a word of introduction is necessary, when the 
translation of the successive parts of the Avesta passes from 
one hand to another, is a reason which bears upon the sub- 
ject with exceptional force. 

It is this : the Avesta, while clearly made out, so far as 
the requirements of comparative theology are concerned, 
yet presents difficulties as to minute detail so great, that as 
yet no two independent scholars can entirely agree as to 
their solution. Master and pupil, friend and friend, must 
differ, and sometimes on questions of no trivial moment. 

The preliminary studies requisite to the formation of 
ultimate opinions are so varied, and of such a nature, involv- 
ing the rendering of matter as yet totally unrendered with 
any scientific exactness in either India or Europe, that no 
person can claim to have satisfied himself in these respects. 
Scholars are therefore obliged to advance biassed by the 
fact that they are preponderatingly Iranists, or preponder- 

[3i] b 
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atingly Vedists, and therefore certain at the outset that they 
must differ to a certain degree from each other, and to a 
certain degree also from the truth. It was also, as might 
well be understood without statement, with a full knowledge 
of the fact that I was inclined to allow especial weight to a 
comparison with the Veda, and that I modified the evidence 
of tradition somewhat more than he did, that Professor 
Darmesteter urged me to accept this task. But while I am 
constrained to say something by way of a preparatory 
treatise here, a sense of the fitness of things induces me to 
be as brief as possible, and I must therefore ask indulgence 
of the reader if my mode of expressing myself seems 
either rough or abrupt. 

As to what the Gathas are in their detail, enough has been 
said in the summaries and notes. From those representa- 
tions, necessarily somewhat scattered, it appears that they 

v comprise seventeen sections of poetical matter, equal in 
extent to about twenty-five to thirty hymns of the Rtg-veda, 
composed in ancient Aryan metres, ascribing supreme (bene- 
ficent) power to the Deity Ahura Mazda, who is yet opposed 
co-ordinately by an evil Deity called Aka Manah, or Angra 
Mainyu. In all respects, save in the one particular that He 
is not the Creator of this evil Deity, and does not possess 
the power to destroy him or his realm, this Ahura Mazda is 
one of the purest conceptions which had yet been produced. 
He has six personified attributes (so one might state it), 
later, but not in the Gathas, described as Archangels, while 
in the Gathas they are at once the abstract attributes of God, 

) or of God's faithful adherents upon earth, and at the same 
time conceived of as persons, all efforts to separate the in- 
stances in which they are spoken of as the mere dispositions 
of the divine or saintly mind, and those in which they are 
spoken of as personal beings, having been in vain. 

We have therefore a profound scheme, perhaps not con- 
sciously invented, but being a growth through centuries; 
and this system is the unity of God in His faithful creatures. 
It is not a polytheism properly so-called, as Ahura forms 
with his Immortals a Heptade, reminding one of the 
Sabellian Trinity. It is not a Pantheism, for it is especially 
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arrested by the domain of the evil Deity. It might be 
called, if we stretch the indications, a Hagio-theism, a de- 
lineation of God in the holy creation. Outside of the 
Heptade is Sraosha, the personified Obedience (and pos- 
sibly Vayu, as once mentioned) ; and, as the emblem of 
the pious, is the Kine's soul, while the Fire is a poetically 
personified symbol of the divine purity and power. As 
opposed to the good God, we have the Evil Mind, or the 
Angry (?) Spirit, not yet provided with full personified attri- 
butes to correspond to the Bountiful Immortals. He has, 
however, a servant, A&shma, the impersonation of invasion 
and rapine, the chief scourge of the Zarathujtrians ; and an 
evil angel, the Dn\f, personified deceit, while the Daevas 
(Devas) of their more southern neighbours (some of whose 
tribes had remained, as servile castes, among the Zarathuy- 
trians) constitute perhaps the general representatives of Aka 
Manah, Aeshma, the Dru^-, &c. The two original spirits 
unite in the creation of the good and evil in existence both 
actually in the present, and in principles which have their 
issue in the future in rewards and punishments. The 
importance of this creed, so far stated, as the dualistical 
creation, and, as an attempted solution, of the hardest 
problem of speculation, should be obvious to every en- 
lightened eye. If there existed a supreme God whose power 
could undo the very laws of life, no evil could have been 
known ; but the doctrine denies that there is any such 
being. The good and the evil in existence limit each 
other. There can be no happiness undefined by sorrow, 
and no goodness which does not resist sin. Accordingly 
the evil principle is recognised as so necessary that it is 
represented by an evil God. His very name, however, is a 
thought, or a passion ; while the good Deity is not respon- 
sible for the wickedness and grief which prevail. His power 
itself could not have prevented their occurrence. And He 
alone has an especially objective name, and one which could 
only be applied to a person. These suggestions, whether 
true or false, are certainly some of the most serious that 
have ever been made l , and we find them originally here. 

1 Haug long since called attention to the likeness of Hegelianism to the 

b2 
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As to the nature of religious rewards and punishments, 
we have suggestions scarcely less important in the eye of 
scientific theology, and, as a matter of fact, very much more 
extensively spread. To say that the future rewards held 
out in the Gathas were largely, if not chiefly, spiritual, and 
in the man himself, would be almost a slur upon the truth. 
The truth is, that the mental heaven and hell with which we 
are now familiar as the only future states recognised by 
intelligent people, and thoughts which, in spite of their 
familiarity, can never lose their importance, are not only 
used and expressed in the Gathas, but expressed there, so 
far as we are aware, for the first time. While mankind 
were delivered up to the childish terrors of a future replete 
with horrors visited upon them from without, the early 
Iranian sage announced the eternal truth that the rewards 
of Heaven, and the punishments of Hell, can only be from 
within. He gave us, we may fairly say, through the sys- 
tems which he has influenced, that great doctrine of subjec- 
tive recompense, which must work an essential change in 
the mental habits of every one who receives it. After the 
creation of souls, and the establishment of the laws which 
should govern them, Aramaiti gives a body, and men and 
angels begin their careers. A Mathra is inspired for the 
guidance of the well-disposed. The faithful learn the vows 
of the holy system under the teaching of the Immortals, 
while the infidel and reprobate portion of mankind accept 
the seductions of the Worst Mind, and unite with the Daevas 
in the capital sin of warfare from wanton cruelty, or for dis- 
honest acquisition. The consequence of this latter alliance 
is soon apparent. The Kine, as the representative of the 
holy people, laments under the miseries which make Iranian 
life a load. The efforts to draw a livelihood from honest 
labour are opposed, but not frustrated, by the Daeva-wor- 
shipping tribes who still struggle with the Zarathurtrians 
for the control of the territory. The Kine therefore lifts 

chief ideas in the Zarathurtrian philosophy as centring in its dualism. And 
I think thaT it is quite evident, and I believe conceded by experts, that the 
Hegelian gublated dualism is a descendant from the Zarathurtrian through 
the Gnostics and Jacob Boehme. 
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her wail to Ahura, and His Righteous Order, Asha, who 
respond by the appointment of Zarathurtra, as the indi- 
vidual entrusted with her redemption ; and he, accepting 
his commission, begins his prophetic labours. From this 
on we have a series of lamentations, prayers, praises, and 
exhortations, addressed by Zarathurtra and his immediate 
associates to Ahura and the people, which delineate the 
public and personal sorrows in detail, utter individual sup- 
plications and thanksgivings, and exhort the masses assem- 
bled in special or periodical meetings. 

Here, it must be noted, that the population among whom 
these hymns were composed were chiefly agriculturists and 
herdsmen. Circumstances which affected their interests as 
such were of course paramount with them, and as their land 
and cattle represented their most valuable property, what- 
ever threatened them was the most of all things to be 
dreaded. Accordingly rapine, and the raid, whether coming 
from Turanians or Daeva-worshippers, were regarded as the 
most terrible of visitations. But their moral earnestness in 
their determination to avoid rapine on their part, even when 
tempted by a desire for retaliation, is especially to be noted 1 . 
It was as awful when regarded as a sin as it was when 
suffered as an affliction ; and their animus in this particular 
was most exceptional. While the above facts explain to us, 
on the one hand, the principal deities, and the peculiar hopes 
and fears which inspired. their worship, they lead us also, on 
the other hand, to wonder the more that so subtle a theo- 
logy as we have found expressed in the documents, should 
have arisen amid so simple a community. 

In the course of the recitations we have also special 
intimations of an organised struggle of the Daeva-party 
to overwhelm the Zarathujtrians. At times they seem 
very nearly to have accomplished their object. A 
distinct reference to a battle in the lines occurs, while 
sanguinary violence is alluded to more than once as in 



1 They pray against Ae&hma without qualification. They might practise 
desolating havoc in time of war ; but the raid, as in times of nominal peace, 
seems to have been foreign to them. 
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the line, or in skirmish. We conclude from the pre- 
valence of a thankful tone that the Zarathiutrians gained 
the upper hand during the Gathic period, but although 
the result may have been assured, the struggle at the 
time of the last Gatha was by no means over. In the 
latest Gatha, as in the earliest, we have signs of fierce and 
bloody conflict. The same type of existence prevailed 
greatly later, in the time of the Y&rts, but the scene seems 
very different, and Zarathujtra's human characteristics are 
wholly lost in the mythical attributes with which time and 
superstition had abundantly provided him. By way, then, of 
summarising the chief characteristics of his original system, 
we may say that he and his companions were struggling to 
establish a kingdom under the Sovereign Power of God, 
whose first care was to relieve suffering, and shelter the 
honest and industrious poor 1 . This kingdom was to be 
conducted according to His holy Order, or plan of salva- 
tion, to be permeated by living Piety, and with the ultimate 
object of bestowing both Weal and Immortality. This high 
ideal was also not left as an abstract principle to work its 
way. Society was far too rudimental, then as ever, for the 
efficient survival of unsupported principles. A compact 
hierarchical system seems to have existed, the sacramental 
object being the fire, before which a priesthood officiated 
with unwavering zeal ; but the traces of this are very re- 
stricted in the Gathas, and, according to all probability, it 
was greatly less elaborated at their period than later. 

Such, in very brief outline, is the system which meets us 
as Zarathartrianism in that period of Mazda-worship when 
Zarathujtra lived and composed the Gathic hymns. 

As to the further question, ' Who was Zarathujtra, and 
when and where did he live ? ' diversity of opinion still pre- 



1 The practical operation of this prime principle seems to have been at times 
beneficial to a remarkable, if not unparalleled, extent. Under the Sasanids 
the lower classes enjoyed great protection. See the remarks of Professor Raw- 
linson, The Seventh Oriental Monarchy, page 440 ff. Also recall the extra- 
ordinary treatment of the poor during the drought and famine under Perozes. 
The account is, however, exaggerated. SeeTabari II, p. 130, cited by Professor 
Rawlinson, p. 314. 
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vails, so much so that as regards it I differ slightly even 
from my eminent friend and predecessor. As such differ- 
ences on the subject of the Avesta are however matters of 
course, I freely state my impressions. Who was then the 
person, if any person, corresponding to the name Zarathartra 
in the Gathas ? Did he exist, and was he really the author 
of these ancient hymns ? That he existed as an historical - 
person I have already affirmed ; and as to the hymns as- 
cribed to him and his immediate associates, I have also no 
hesitation. Parts of these productions may have been 
interpolated, but the Gathas, as a whole, show great unity, 
and the interpolations are made in the spirit of the original. 
And that Zarathartra was the name of the individual in 
which this unity centres, we have no sufficient reason to dis- 
pute. The name is mentioned in the most sacred connec- 
tions, as well as in those which depict the reality of the 
prophet's sufferings ; and there is no reason at all why it 
should have come down endeared to humanity, unless it be- 
longed to one, who, in the presence of a Sovereign and a 
kingdom, could impress his personality with greatly more 
defined distinctness upon his contemporaries than either 
that Sovereign or any of his adherents 1 . That any forgery 
is present in the Gathas, any desire to palm off doctrines 
upon the sacred community in the name of the great pro- 
phet, as in the Vendidad and later Yasna, is quite out of 
the question. The Gathas are genuine in their mass, as I 
believe no scholar anywhere now questions. 

For the characteristics of this great teacher, I refer to the 
hymns themselves, which stand alone, of their kind, iri litera- 
ture. Nowhere, at their period, had there been a human 
voice, so far as we have any evidence, which uttered thoughts 
like these. They are now, some of them, the great com- 
monplaces of philosophical religion ; but till then they were 
unheard (agorta). 

And yet we must say of Zarathartra, as of all our first 
announcers, that while he antedates all whose records have 
come down to us, he was probably only the last visible link 



Sec especially the remarks preceding Y. I.. 
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in a far extended chain. His system, like those of his pre- 
decessors and successors, was a growth. His main concep- 
tions had been surmised, although not spoken before. His 
world was ripe for them, and when he appeared, he had 
only to utter and develop them. I would not call him a 
reformer ; he does not repudiate his predecessors. The old 
< ''"Aryan Gods retire before the spiritual Ahura ; but I do 
not think that he especially intended to discredit them. 
One of the inferior ones is mentioned for a moment, but the 
great Benevolence, Order, and Power, together with their 
results in the human subject, Ahura's Piety incarnate in 
men, and their Weal and Immortality as a consequence, 
crowd out all other thoughts. His mental insight is as 
evident from his system as his deep moral inspiration. As 
to his secondary characteristics, his manner of thought and 
expression, we find them peculiar to the last degree. He 
has given us writings in which every syllable seems loaded 
with thought, sometimes much repeated, and to us of the 
present day, very familiar ; but then, when he wrote, one 
would suppose that he intended to ' utter his dark speech.' 
Succinctness is carried to an unexampled extreme 1 , while 
the wonderful idea that God's attributes are His messengers 
sent out into the human soul to ennoble and redeem, makes 
him at times so subtle that the latest scholars cannot tell 
whether he means Asha and Vohu Manah personified as 
Archangels, or as the thoughts and beneficent intentions of 
the Deity reproduced in men. I can recall no passage 
whatsoever in which Vohu Manah, Asha, Khshathra, &c, 
are not strongly felt to mean exactly what they signify as 
words, while at the same time they are prayed to, and be- 
sought to come, as Gods or angels. Either the personifica- 
tion is purely poetical, which would make it, as found in the 
Gathas, considering their age and place, a very remarkable 
phenomenon, or else, having dogmatically personified the 
divine attributes, Zarathostra never forgets to express a 
respect which is higher than ' a respect for persons,' that is, 

1 I regard it as most unfortunate that Zendists should search for easy and 
natural expression in the Gathas, and the expression of commonplace detail. 
It is only in passionate utterance that their style becomes simple. 
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a respect for the principles which they represent. In 
making every laudatory statement, however, I take for 
granted, what I fear is nevertheless far from uniformly 
granted, and that is, that the reader will weigh well what 
makes all the difference, namely, the very remote period at 
which we are obliged to place the Gathas, and the compara- 
tively rude civilisation amid which we must suppose them 
to have been composed. We must set the ideas which lie 
before us in this framework of time and place. If we fail 
to do so, as a matter of course the thoughts and their ex- 
pression will contain for us nothing whatever new ; but as 
viewed in the light of relation,after long weighing the matter, 
I cannot refer to them in any other terms than those which I 
use, without becoming aware that I am recoiling through fear 
of exaggeration from stating what I believe to be the truth. 

As to the personal sentiment of Zarathujtra, we can only 
say that it was devoted. His word zarazdaiti gives the 
keynote to his purposes. We are certain that he was a man of 
courage ; but that he was not scrupulous at shedding blood 
is also evident. He was not reticent under misfortune, while 
yet endowed'with rare persistence to overcome it. 

His sphere was not restricted. The objects which con- 
cern him are provinces as well as villages, armies as well as 
individuals. His circle was the reigning prince and promi- 
nent chieftains, a few gifted men deeply embued with 
religious veneration for the sacred compositions which had 
come down to them from primeval antiquity in ancient 
metres ; and these, together with a priesthood exceptionally 
pure, leading on a sobered population, were also his public. 
But three orders appear in it, the king, the people, and the 
peers. That the times were disturbed is involved in what 
has already been said. One feature alone needs mention, 
. it is that the agitations involved the tenure of the throne. 
Virtaspa had no easy seat, and the prospect of revolution 
in the sense of supersedure was continually before him. As 
to the family life of Zarathujtra, we can only say that he 
commanded respect ; nothing whatever is further known. 

It will be seen from the above sketch that I make the 
widest distinction between the Gathic period and that of the 
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later Avesta. I do so, not influenced very greatly by the 
fact that the Gathas are cited in the later Avesta. Most 
of these citations are indeed genuine and valid as proofs of 
priority, while others are mere displacements of the Gathas 
made for liturgical purposes, as Genesis is read in churches 
sometimes after portions of later matter. But a book may 
be cited by another when it is merely prior to it, and not 
much older. Nor do I lay too much stress upon the differ- 
ence between the Gathic dialect and the so-called Zend ; 
but I do lay very great stress upon the totally dissimilar 
atmospheres of the two portions. In the Gathas all is sober 
and real. The Kine's soul is indeed poetically described as 
wailing aloud, and the Deity with His Immortals is re- 
ported as speaking, hearing, and seeing; but with these 
rhetorical exceptions, everything which occupies the atten- 
tion is practical in the extreme. GrAma and B<?«dva, the 
Karpans, the Kavis, and the Usi^s(-ks), are no mythical mon- 
sters. No dragon threatens the settlements, and no fabulous 
beings defend them. Zarathurtra, Gamaspa, Frashao-stra, 
and Maidhydmah ; the Spitamas, Hv6gvas, the Ha.£ka.t- 
aspas, are as real, and are alluded to with a- simplicity as 
unconscious, as any characters in history. Except inspira- 
tion, there are also no miracles. All the action is made up 
of the exertions and passions of living and suffering men. 
Let the Zendist study the Gathas well, and then let him 
turn to the Yarts or the Vendidad ; he will go from the 
land of reality to the land of fable. He leaves in the one a 
toiling prophet, to meet in the other a phantastic demi-god. 
However ancient the fundamental ideas in the myths of the 
Yarts and Vendidad may be (and some of them were certainly 
older than the Gathas or the oldest Rtks) in the forms in 
which they now stand, they are greatly later. 

As we enter into further and necessary detail, this seems 
to be the place for a word as to the relative ages of the 
several sections which make up these hymns. We see 
struggle and suffering, fear and anger in some of them, and 
we naturally group these together as having been composed 
at a particular stage in Zarathurtra's career. We read 
expressions of happy confidence, and we refer them to a 
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period of repose, as we do those sections >rti » ic med itation, 
speculation, or dogmatic statement, are prominent ; but 
nothing is certain except that Y. LIII must have been 
written after Zarathurtra had attained to a sufficient age to 
have a marriageable daughter. An ancient leader may 
have reached a position of influence from doctrinal produc- 
tions, and afterwards expressed the vicissitudes of an active 
political career. One circumstance must, however, be held 
in view ; and that is, that neither the Gathas, nor any other 
ancient pieces, which were hardly at first committed to 
writing, have been preserved in the form in which they were 
delivered for the first time. The poet himself would file 
them into better (?) order at each subsequent delivery, and 
verses which referred originally to one period of time would, 
if especially striking, be reproduced in subsequent effusions. 
And pieces which the composer may have left in one shape, 
his early successors would be likely to modify by interpola- 
tions, excerptions, or inversions. I believe that the Gathas 
show the presence of less foreign matter than is usual, and 
that the interpolations which are present in them, are them- 
selves of great antiquity, or even practically synchronous 
with the original. Certainly few of them show anything 
like an ingenious attempt at imitation. If there exist any 
interpolations, and we may say a priori that all existing 
compositions of their antiquity are, and must have been, 
interpolated, the additions were the work of the author's 
earliest disciples who composed fully in his spirit, while the 
position of sections in this or that Gatha has little or no- 
thing to do with the question of their relative age, the metres 
being all ancient, and the Ujtavaiti, Spewta-mainyu, &c, 
showing as decided evidence of originality as any parts of the 
Ahunavaiti. (See remarks on the Gatha Ujtavaiti, p. 91 ff.) 
As we proceed from the question of the relative age 
of the particular sections as compared with each other 
to that of their age considered as a whole, we are first 
met by the question as to place. Were the Gathas first 
sung in the East or the West of Iran ? I would here say 
that I regard this point as especially open, as I am even 
inclined to differ in one particular from my eminent friend 
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Professor Darmesteter, but let it be understood, only or 
chiefly, as to the place of origin of the Gathas. I think that 
the scene of the Gathic and original Zarathurtrianism was 
the North-east of Iran, and that the later Avesta was com- 
posed during the hundreds of years during which the Zara- 
thiutrian tribes were migrating westward in Media. 

One certain fact is the occurrence of geographical names 
in Vendidad I, which are obviously intended to describe 
the earliest homes of the Iranian races whose lore was the 
Avesta. The present forms of those names, as they appear 
in the Avesta, are indeed not the most ancient, but they 
occur in passages which plainly repeat very ancient myths. 
These names describe a region from the middle of the 
North of Iran to the East of it, including ancient Bactria, 
but extending as far West as Ragha ; and, as the Gathas are 
unanimously acknowledged to be the oldest portion of the 
Avesta, dealing as they do with Zarathiutra as an historical 
person, we naturally look for the scene of his life in the 
oldest seats. The Zarathurtrian Ragha, much further 
West than the other places mentioned, seems to have a 
special claim to be regarded as his birthplace, as it possesses 
so firm a hold upon his name, but the epithet Zarathurtrian, 
together with the special eminence of the governor of Ragha 
as needing no ' Zarathurtra' over him, that is, no imperial 
chief (see Y. XIX, 19), may both be attributed to successors 
of Zarathartra. From some reason, probably the migration 
of Zarathurtrian influence toward the West, Ragha became 
a stronghold of his descendants ; or his name, entirely apart 
from all family connection, may have become a title for 
leading politico-ecclesiastical officials (compare the Zara- 
thurtrdtema). There is no mention of a foreign origin of 
Zarathurtra in the Gathas, nor is there any expression from 
which wc might infer it. His family seems as settled as 
himself. The Spitamas are mentioned with the same 
familiarity as the Hvdgvas, and the persons named are, 
some of them, related to him. He was no isolated figure 
among the people whom he influenced. Unless then we 
can place Virtaspa and Gamaspa, Frashaortra, and Maid- 
hydmah, in Ragha, we cannot well place Zarathurtra there, 
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for he is to be placed beside them. Tradition of a late and 
dubious character places Vtrtaspa in Bactria; but it is 
better to leave the exact region undecided, as certainty can 
never be reached. 

The other circumstances which are imperative with many 
for a decision for the East as the region where Zarathurtra 
laboured, have been stated with perhaps the greatest power 
and beauty by Darmesteter 1 , who still inclines to the West. 
These are the strong analogies existing between the Zend 
language and the Vedic Sanskrit on the one side, and 
between the gods, heroes, and myths of the Avesta, and 
those of Veda, on the other. 

As bearing, however, in favour of a western origin of the 
Gathic, as well as of the later Avesta, we must confess that 
the West Iranian of the Cuneiform Inscriptions possesses 
the same analogies with the Vedic which the language of the 
Avesta possesses with it ; and no reader should need to be 
reminded that the West Iranian as well as the East Iranian 
was in no sense derived from the Vedic. The old Aryan from 
which all descended was once spread without distinction over 
both West and East, while, on the other hand, the mythological 
features of the Avesta, kindred as they are to those of the 
Eastern Veda, are yet reproduced for us, some of them, in 
the poetry of the mediaeval West as drawn from the Avesta ; 
and the name of Mazda, unknown (?) to the Riks *, appears 
cut in the rocks of Persepolis and Behistun, while all the 
sacred books of the Zarathurtrians, including the Gathas as 
well as the later Avesta, together with their interpretations, 
have come down to us from the West, where the Greeks 
also found their system from the time of Herodotus down. 

Added to which we must acknowledge that the differ- 
ences in dialect between the Avesta and Veda make a wide 
separation as to place far from startling, while myths as well 
as religions migrate as by a law. 

We must therefore consider well before we venture to 
differ from those who decide for the West as the scene of 
Zarathurtra's life. 

1 See the Introduction to the first two volumes, and also Ormuzd and Ahriman. 
1 But cp. &r. VIII, jo, 17, div6 — asurasya vedhasaA (medbasai (?) >. 
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But as we mention the Inscriptions, we must make a very 
careful distinction. Is their theology that of Zarathujtra ? 
If it is, this would certainly constitute a point in conjunction 
with the descriptions of the Greeks, in favour of a still more 
extensive prevalence of Zarathujtrianism in the West at the 
dates which the Inscriptions cover. 

As to this disputed point, I would answer that their 
theology may be the Zarathurtrian in a sense as yet too 
little applied to the term, for it may be Gathic Zarathuj- 
trianism, or at least a Mazda-worship at a stage of develop- 
ment corresponding to the stage of Mazda-worship in which 
it stood when Zarathurtra left it ; but that it was the later 
and fully developed Zarathartrianism, provided with all the 
regulations of the Vendidad, seems out of the question. 

In the first place there is no certain mention of Angra 
Mainyu, or of the Amesha Spewta, in the Inscriptions ; and 
this silence must be accounted for 1 in any case 2 . 

The ready and just suggestion is made that the documents 
are exceedingly limited ; that many deities would not be 
named on so narrow a space, while the statements of 
Herodotus and his successors make it probable that the 
entire system of Zarathmtra was known in the near 
neighbourhood, and must have been very familiar to the 
persons who ordered the Inscriptions to be cut. To this 
the necessary rejoinder might be made, that the familiarity 
of Darius with the later, or indeed with the original, Zara- 
thartrianism, if he was familiar with it, renders the absence 
of the name of Angra Mainyu at least all the more striking. 

What more imperative call could there be for the use of 
that name than in denouncing the opponents whose over- 
throw forms the theme of the mighty writings ? 

As the ' grace of Auramazda ' is mentioned on the one 

1 Some relief is given by a mention of the Draogha, but the bagihya are 
probably Mithra and AnShita (see the Inscription of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 4) 
rather than the Amesha Spe«ta. As we notice the name of Mithra, however, 
we must remark that, as the Mithra worship undoubtedly existed previously to 
the Gathic period, and fell into neglect at the Gathic period, it might be said 
that the greatly later Inscriptions represent Mazda-worship as it existed among 
the ancestors of the Zarathurtrians in a pre-Gathic age or even Vedic age. 

* Angra Mainyu and the Amesha are also prominent in the Gathas. 
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side, one naturally expects to see some reference to the 
' opposition ' of His chief adversary on the other, and one 
also expects to trace some certain recognition of the 
Bountiful Immortals. I think that both were omitted 
because their names retained less weight, as we cannot 
suppose that they were unknown, or, if once known, then 
forgotten. But allowing that it is not quite fair to reason 
from such scanty texts, we are met by the positive fact that 
an important Inscription is written on a tomb * ; and, as the 
burial of the dead was one of the most flagrant violations of 
the Zarathu-rtrian ceremonial law, it is not conceivable that 
Darius could have been a Zarathartrian according to the 
later Faith. He was either a heretical schismatic departing 
from a sacred precept, or he was following the creed of his 
fathers, a Mazda-worshipper, but not ' of Zarathujtra's 
order,' or, if a Zarathurtrian, then a partial inheritor of 
Zarathujtra's religion at an undeveloped stage, while burial 
was not as yet forbidden by it ; and at the same time he 
neglected also prominent doctrines of the Gathas. 

It is not possible that he could have been an isolated 
schismatic as to such a particular. If he composed the 
Inscriptions as a monarch of another religion than that of 
the later Avesta, it would seem to prove either that he was 
an adherent to a cruder, or half effaced, form of Gathic 
Zarathurtrianism, which had found its way during the 
long periods of its existence westward before the later 
Zarathurtrianism arose in the western settlements, or else 
that it, the religion of the Inscriptions, simply originated 
where we find it, from an original and wide-spread Mazda- 
worship which had not yet forbidden the burial of the dead a . 



* And all are the Inscriptions of buried men. See also the statements of 
Professor de Harlez on the subject. 

' And perhaps it had also not forbidden cremation. Geiger (see ' The Civili- 
sation of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times ; ' English translation by Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sa%ana, B. A., p. 90) conjectures that the dakhma were 
originally places for cremation. If this is a correct surmise, both burial and 
cremation may have been permitted at the Gathic period, being forbidden long 
after. At least the original Mazda-worship did not recoil from cremation, 
otherwise the story of the attempt to burn the Lydian Croesus could not have 
arisen. The earlier Persians had no abhorrence of either burial or burning. 
Only the developed Zarathartrian Magism of the Medes obeyed the Vendtdad. 
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That such a Mazda-worship once existed in primeval Iran 
seems certain, and that it was greatly earlier than Zara- 
thurtrianism 1 . It is also very probable that some form of 
it survived unadulterated by Zarathurtrianism. And this is 
as probable a priori when we reflect on what might have 
happened, as it is when we seek for an explanation of the 
burial of a Mazda-worshipper in a tomb. 

As the Asura (Ahura) worship extended into India with 
the Indians as they migrated from Iran, a form of Asura 
worship arose in Iran which added the name of Mazda to 
the original term for God. In the East it began to acquire 
additional peculiarities out of which, when Zarathurtra arose, 
he developed his original system, while in other parts of 
Iran, and with great probability in Persia, it retained its 
original simplicity. At subsequent periods only, the Zara- 
thortrian form spread, first at the Gathic stage, and later a 
second time, and from a centre further West, as the Zarathur- 
trianism of the later Avesta which is reported by the 
Greeks. Either then Darius was a Mazda-worshipper, like 
his fathers, following an original and independent type of 
Mazda-worship, or he was following a mutilated Gathic 
Zarathurtrianism, which may not yet have forbidden burial 2 , 
he and his chieftains adhering to this ancient form, while 
the masses yielded to the novelties, as the patrician Jews 
held to Sadduceeism after the masses had become Pharisees, 
and as the patrician Romans clung to Paganism after Rome 
had become Catholic. In either case it seems to me that 
the Mazda-worship of the Inscriptions might be severed 
from the later Zarathurtrianism ; and that it must be so 
severed on some theory or other, all with one voice seem 
to agree. 

In deciding for the North-east 3 as the scene of Zara- 
thurtra's personal labours, and for the Gathic dialect as 
its more particular form of speech, I am not, I trust, solely 

1 Compare even the Scythic name Thamimasadas, cited by Professor Rawlinson 
(Herod. 3rd edit, iii, p. 195). Were branches of the Scythg themselves in a 
sense Mazda-worshippers, or could the name have been borrowed? 

* And which insisted less upon the personality of Satan. 

' The name Bactrian cannot be considered as more than a convenient 
expression. 
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or unduly influenced by the occurrence of the eastern names 
in the first chapter of the Vendidad, for those names may 
indicate primeval homes from which the ancestors of Zara- 
thurtra migrated toward the west centuries before his 
appearance. I merely say that the occurrence of the 
names shows that the ancestors of the Zarathujtrian 
Mazda-worshippers once lived in East Iran ; and if that is 
the case, their descendants may have still lived there when 
Zarathurtra developed his system, and it is also possible 
that masses of Zarathurtrians may long have remained 
behind in the East Iranian mountains after the Zarathuj- 
trians of the later Avesta had gone west. The descendant 
may have arisen in the home of his ancestors, and in fact, 
other things being equal, there is a stronger probability 
that he arose there. I do not think that the appearance of 
a later Zarathurtrianism in the west, is a sufficient reason 
for doubting that the founder of the system laboured nearer 
the land of the Vedas, where a VJjtaspa once ruled (?), 
where a Daeva-worship long lingered, and where the 
common names of the Irano-indian gods were heard as 
household words, and which, we may add, was precisely 
the place where we should suppose the Indo-aryans to 
have left the Irano-aryans, as they descended into the 
Pu«^4b. 

Having formed an opinion as to the place where Zara- 
thurtra laboured, and proceeding to the question as to 
when he lived and wrote the Gathas, we find ourselves 
under the necessity to form our estimate first as to the age 
of the later parts of the Avesta. While interpolated 
passages, or indeed whole Yarts, may be very late, I 
cannot place the later Avesta in its bulk later than the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Darius, for the fact that the In- 
scriptions preserve either a pre-Zarathurtrian Mazdaism, or 
the Zarathujtrianism of the Gathas long previous as it was 
in its origin to that of the Vendtdad, has nothing whatever 
to do with the relative age of the Inscriptions themselves. 
The later Avesta, with its forbiddal of burial and crema- 
tion, must have existed for a long time side by side with 
that religion which has left sepulchral monuments, and 
[31] c 
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whose adherents could contemplate the burning of cap- 
tives ; and analogous facts are universal. 

But aside from the seeming difference in the type of 
Mazda-worship, which simply severs the religion of the 
Inscriptions from that of the more developed Zarathor- 
trianism, and which has, as we have seen, nothing whatever 
to do with the question of the relative ages of the Inscrip- 
tions and the later Avesta, I think that we have some signs 
of a later age in the language of the Inscriptions apart 
from their contents. As, however, Darmesteter is inclined 
to regard the West Iranian, or Cuneiform, as better pre- 
served than the Zend of the later Avesta, I make my few 
remarks only with great hesitation. 

The termination jOO*^-, which would otherwise be justly 
considered as an evidence of degeneration in the Zend, I 
regard as merely a wrong writing for -ahya=Gathic ahya. 
The letter )0 is a relic of the time when the Avesta stood 
in the Pahlavi character ; I think that it is here merely a 
lengthened »0=ya 1 . Terminations also seem much muti- 
lated in the Cuneiform, and the name Auramazda written 
as one word, does not seem to me so original. 

We must indeed remember that a later generation, owing 
to an isolated position, often preserves an older dialect, as 
it may an older form of religion, whereas an earlier genera- 
tion, if its predecessors have lived in a compact society in 
smaller districts, varies the ancient forms, as the old 
Indian developed into Sanskrit and Prakrit. Still we have 
little reason to be certain that the civilisation of Media and 



1 Also *K>* is simply ayam, and should be so transliterated; so also in a 
throng of other words. Salemann has noticed the origin of •© = g, but gives no 
other indication in the present sense. I think that KJ and also (JJ, where they 
equal Aryan ya, should be corrected everywhere, like all other instances of 
miswriting. Unless indeed we can regard the <0, for which KJ (O were often clearly 
miswritten, as itself of double significance, as in Pahlavi. K) might then regularly 
and properly equal both e and ya ; so {» may equal long e" or yS. (aya). Other 
instances of miswriting in Zend would be dat. dual -bya. The Aryan -am was 
first written as the nasal vowel -S, and still further carelessly reduced to -a, but 
never so spoken. On the contrary, in the ace. fern. &c, the nasalisation was 
over-written, too much expressed. The final nasal caused the scribes to write 
the preceding letter as if nasalised, 'S,' but it was never nasalised in speech. 
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Persia was either more or less condensed and social than 
that of Bactria and the East. But beside a priority to the 
Inscriptions, we are obliged to consider the time needed 
for developments. The Greeks of the time of Herodotus 
probably, and those later certainly, found a form of Zara- 
thu.rtrianism in full development in Media ; but if the con- 
temporaries of Herodotus heard familiarly of a Zarathuf- 
trianism there, a long period of time must be allowed for 
its development if it originated in Media, and a still longer 
period if it found its way there from the East. If, then, the 
bulk of the later Avesta existed at the time of Herodotus 
and at that of Darius, how long previously must it have 
been composed ; for such systems do not bloom in a day? 

We have the evidence of historical tradition that the 
Magi 1 were influential even at the time of Cyrus, not 
dwelling upon the possibility of their existence at the 
earliest mention of Medes as the conquerors and rulers of 
Babylon. 

Can we then, considering the recognised stagnation of 
ancient Eastern intelligence, ascribe to the development of 
the Median Zarathortrianism a shorter period than from 
one to three centuries? If, then, the bulk of the later 
Avesta must be placed so long before the Inscriptions of 
Darius, where shall we place the earlier Avesta with its 
most important remaining fragments, the Gathas 2 ? 

After studying the Gathas carefully in detail, and be- 
coming also familiar with them as a whole by frequent 
perusal, we must measure the time needed for the change 
from their tone to that of the later Avesta. Could it have 
been less than a century, or centuries ? . Was not as much 
time needed for the Zarathurtra of the Gathas to become 
the Zarathurtra of the later Avesta, as was afterwards con- 
sumed by the migration of the creed from the North-east, 
if it really originated there? As there is undoubtedly a 



1 I regard the Magi as representing the Zarathurtrianism of the Vendtd&d. 
This the false Bardiya endeavoured to introduce, demolishing the temples which 
the old Mazda- worship permitted in Persia. See the Cuneiform Inscription of 
Behistun II ; Darius 61. 

' All in the Gathic dialect is old. 

C 2 
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difference of several centuries between the dates of the 
newest and oldest parts of the later Avesta, so we must 
think of a considerable interval between the oldest parts of 
the later Avesta and the latest parts of the older Avesta, 
for there is the other consideration which imperatively con- 
strains us to avoid concluding for short periods in the 
stages of development. The Vedic Hymns, sung in metres 
closely similar to those in both the Gathas and the later 
Avesta, and naming gods, demons, and heroes so closely 
related, not to speak of myths, challenge us to say whether 
they are, the oldest of them, older or later than the oldest 
parts of the Avesta, and, if there exists any difference as to 
the ages of these ancient productions, how great that 
difference is. The oldest Riks have now an established 
antiquity of about 4000 ; were . the hymns sung on the 
other side of the mountains as old ? The metres of these 
latter are as old as those of the Rig-veda, if not older, and 
their grammatical forms and word structure are often posi- 
tively nearer the original Aryan from which both proceeded. 
If it were not for two circumstances, we should be forced to 
ask very seriously which were the older, and to abandon 
altogether our mention of later dates. Those circum- 
stances are the absence of the Aryan gods from the Gathas ; 
and, secondly, their abstract conceptions. These latter are 
so little offset with expected puerilities that it is often hard 
to believe that the Gathas are old at all. Their antiquity 
is placed beyond dispute by the historic mention of Zara- 
thurtra. But, if Zarathurtra were not indisputably a living 
man in the Gathas, their depth and refinement, together 
with the absence of Mithra, Haoma, &c, would, in them- 
selves considered, force us to place them rather late. As it 
is, the absence of Mithra and his colleagues, who reappear in 
the later Avesta, permits us to place the Gathas con- 
siderably later than the oldest Riks. For no sudden and 
intentional dismissal of the ancient gods is to be accepted 
with Haug, nor any religious schism as the cause (!) of the 
migration of the Indians toward the south. The process 
was of course the reverse. 

The migrating tribes, in consequence of their separation 
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from their brethren in Iran, soon became estranged from 
them, and their most favoured Gods fell slowly into neglect, 
if not disfavour. 

We need time to account for this change, and no short 
interval of time. We can therefore place the Gathas long 
after the oldest Riks. While, therefore, in view of the 
established age of the .fog-veda, the Gathas may possibly 
have been composed as early as about 1500 B.C., it is also 
possible to place them as late as (say) 900-1200 B.C., while 
the fragments in the Gathic dialect must be considered 
somewhat later. The dates of the composition of the several 
parts of the later Avesta, on the other hand, must be sup- 
posed to extend over many centuries, as the various sections 
in the Zend dialect are so much more numerous than those 
in the Gathic, the Gathas themselves representing practi- 
cally but one date. Placing then the oldest portions of the 
later Avesta somewhat earlier than Darius, we are obliged to 
extend the period during which its several parts were com- 
posed so far as perhaps to the third or fourth century 
before Christ, the half-spurious matter contained in them 
being regarded as indefinitely later. 



It seems necessary to state here for the information of 
non-specialists, and as bearing very seriously upon all the 
questions involved, that a very unusually severe controversy 
prevails upon the exegesis of the Avesta, and that it 
centres in the question as to the value of the Asiatic trans- 
lations of it. A similar debate was once held on the Rig- 
veda, but that is now silenced, all agreeing that the 
traditional renderings are neither to be slavishly followed, 
nor blindly ignored. Very different has been the fate of 
Zend philology, and in one important particular the studies 
are poles apart ; for whereas the commentaries on the Riks 
are written in Sanskrit, which is clear to experts, those on 
the Zend-Avesta are written in a language upon which the 
lexicography is most incomplete, and the elucidation of 
these explanations themselves remains by far the most 
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difficult task now before us. Professor von Spiegel has 
accomplished much toward breaking the rough road of 
science in this direction, and scholars of the first order 
have followed his leading, while all with one accord express 
to him their acknowledgments. But Professor von Spiegel 
has not intended his editions and citations to represent full 
translations. He has, as a matter of course, taken it for 
granted that those who oppose him, as well as those who 
follow him, have studied his Pahlavi editions, not paying 
him the undesired compliment of making his commentaries 
the sole source of their knowledge of tradition. Moreover 
in no branch of science does scholarship make more rapid 
strides than in Pahlavi, several important works having 
appeared since Spiegel's commentaries. 

In the attempt to master the Pahlavi translations of the 
Avesta we must consider many and difficult problems. 

In the first place, and as a matter of course, they cannot 
be at all reasonably attempted without a full knowledge of 
the Gathic and Avesta texts so far as they have been as 
yet otherwise and approximately elucidated. The two 
problems hang together like the arches of a circular 
building, and they should be studied together word for 
word ; for the Pahlavi used is not fully that of the books. 
It is often turned quite out of its course, as Pahlavi, by an 
effort to follow the more highly inflected Zend literally. 
Then, again, a question of the utmost importance meets us 
in estimating the glosses, which are often, but not always, 
from a later hand. A translation of the Pahlavi must of 
course first be considered as in the light of the glosses, for 
the language is so indefinite as to many of its grammatical 
forms, that such an indication as a gloss, if it be proved to 
have been written by the same person who composed the 
text, would be decisive in determining the rendering ; but 
a final translation should be made more strictly in the 
light of the Gathic, so far as it affords on its side positive 
indications, and the glosses, where they do not correspond, 
should be set apart as from a later hand. Then, once 
more, and on the contrary, where the gloss is obviously 
right, and the text erroneous, the former should be appro- 
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priated unencumbered by the latter '. We must recognise 
the traces of former accurate scholarship whether we see 
them in text or gloss, and, from the accumulation of the 
correct surmises, we should construct an argument for the 
probability of the correctness of the hints of the Pahlavi in 
cases of great difficulty. In rendering the Pahlavi as a 
necessary prelude to rendering the Avesta, all possible help 
should of course be sought from the Asiatic translations of 
the Pahlavi, from those of Neryosangh in Sanskrit, and from 
the still later ones in Parsi and Persian. Here, again, those 
who read the Pahlavi only as rendered by Neryosangh need 
great caution. If Neryosangh is simply read like the 
classical Sanskrit, great errors will be committed. He 
needs a glossary of his own, and should be read solely in 
the light of the Pahlavi which was chiefly his original. So 
of the Parsi Persian translations, they must be read with 
especial attention to their originals. After these original 
translations have been fully mastered, and compared with 
an improved rendering of the Gathic, likewise also studied 
in the full light of the Veda, the patient scholar will be sur- 
prised at the result. He will find that to a certain exten- 
sive degree, the two sources of information coincide when 
reasonably estimated, and, moreover, that where the Pah- 
lavi gives us an indication differing from that derived from 
the Vedic, the surmise of the Pahlavi is the more often 
correct. I say ' reasonably estimated,' for not only is the 
Pahlavi, as a less highly inflected language, incapable of 
rendering the Avesta literally, but its authors do not uni- 
formly make the attempt to do so; nor do they always 
follow the order of the Gathic or Zend. Their translations 
generally run word for word as to their outward forms, for 
the ancient interpreters probably regarded such a following 
as essential to a complete rendering, but they found them- 



1 I would here state to the distinguished scholars who have done me the 
honour to study my work on the Gathas, that the Pahlavi translations contained 
in it are those made in the light of the glosses. Here and there final ones will 
be added in a later volume, as from the Pahlavi texts sometimes considered 
apart from the Pahlavi glosses, and in consequence often much nearer the Gathic 
than those from both text and gloss. 
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selves compelled to resort to the most important excep- 
tions. And, lastly, the rejection, or total neglect of the 
Pahlavi translations and their successors, on the ground 
that they contain errors, is a policy which seems to me 
defective, and to the last degree. What absurdities can 
Sayawa be capable of, and yet who would utter final 
opinions upon the Z?;g-veda without either the ability, or 
the attempt, to read Siyawa 1 ? 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the restoration of 
texts goes hand in hand with translation. For how are we 
to interpret a passage before we know that it exists ? And 
of what inestimable worth are the Pahlavi translations as 
evidence to texts! Who does not see that where the 
ancient scribe is most free or erroneous as to form, or root, 
his rendering often shows plainly which of two words stood 
before him in his manuscripts. Our oldest MS. (that of 
Copenhagen, numbered 5) dates from the year 1323 A.D. ; 
and what were the dates of the ancient documents before 
the eyes of the Pahlavi translator who writes in it ? 

We must now ask whether our present Pahlavi transla- 
tions are improvements upon their predecessors, or the 
reverse. That they are improvements in some few in- 
stances is undeniable, for, as we have seen, some of the 
glosses to them from later hands give the truth where the 
text is wide. But the glosses which show a later origin are, 
for the most part, inferior in richness to the texts. Here 
and there a talented, or fortunate, Parsi threw new light on 
the subject, but the general tendency was one of deteriora- 
tion ; that is, before the revival of Parsi-learning under 
Neryosangh (400-500 years ago). This deterioration would 
naturally decrease as we approach successive periods in 
going back to the time when MSS. of the Gathas existed 
according to positive evidence, that is, to the time when, 
according to the An/a Viraf, Alexander's servants found 
skins at Persepolis on which the Avesta had been traced in 

1 Well has Geldner mentioned the 'epoch-making' fhudes Iraniennes of 
Darmesteter (KZ. vol. xxviii, p. 186). It is to be hoped that these brilliant 
pieces will stimulate the study of the relation between the Zend and the New 
Persian through the Ancient Persian and the Pahlavi. 
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gilded letters (for it is not positively proved that the in- 
formants of Herodotus heard the Magian priests singing 
their ' theogonies ' from written books). At each of these 
periods scholarship is proved to have been competent by 
the results which it accomplished. The first of them we 
must place in the sixth century when, on Spiegel's estimate l , 
the Zend characters were modified into their present lucid 
form from the Pahlavi, and distinct short vowels took the 
place of the unknown signs which existed previously. Then 
all MSS. which were to be found must have been collected 
and copied, and, so to speak, re-edited ; and here we must 
accordingly place a period when the Pahlavi translations 
were more valuable than those of any later date. As we go 
further back we come upon another period, when, under 
Shapur II, Adarbad Mahraspend brought the surviving 
portions of the Zend-Avesta together (about A.D. 330). 
Still earlier the servants of Artaxerxes, the Sasanian, col- 
lected yet more abundant writings, when Zarathurtrianism 
was instituted as the state religion. Then, under the Arsa- 
cids (possibly under Vologeses the first), those most 
competent in the realm were directed to gather the then 
extant documents. 

While, if we hold that the entire Avesta was written 
originally in some character different from the Pahlavi, we 
must finally infer the existence of an early epoch, when the 
entire Avesta was brought over in its bulk from the earlier 
East (or West?) Iranian character in which it was first 
inscribed. If this character differed radically from the 
Pahlavi, this transliteration must be regarded as one of the 
most remarkable of literary events. Notwithstanding all 
the now rapidly corrected errors, the texts have been 
handed down with the minutest distinctions of dialect 
preserved 2 , and this proves the existence of competent 
interpreters at a period practically contemporaneous with 
the composition of the later portions of the later Avesta. 
What commentaries must then have existed, not free from 



1 Eranisches Alterthumskunde III, s. 767. 
* See Hiibschmann, KZ. bd. 24, s. 326. 
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error, as we see from the Zand of the Avesta, but, as to 
language and general sense, how close ! Even if the degree 
of linguistic knowledge increases only gradually or steadily in 
going back, without any epochs from the time of Neryosangh 
to the inferable date of the latest Zend writings, and if the 
character in which the Avesta was first recorded (after a 
lengthy life as an orally extended lore) differed only as to 
mode and fashion, and not radically, from the Pahlavi (which, 
so far as the later Avesta is concerned, is most probable), 
we have yet the transliteration of the Gathas to account for, 
which perhaps were brought over (after long oral life) from 
the so-called Aryan character, while the existence of a gradual 
tradition of a scholarship does not refute the fact that this 
scholarship must have been at times of the highest cha- 
racter ; it makes high scholarship more probable. 

What translations, we again remark, may have ex- 
isted among these early sages ! And, if they could once 
make translations fresh from the exegesis of the latest Zend 
writers themselves, is it not practically certain, considering 
the tenacity of life manifested by Zoroastrianism, that their 
explanations still lurk in the commentaries which have 
come down to us. And if these inferences be at all correct, 
how should we labour to discover from our present transla- 
tions what these predecessors were ; and what scholar 
cannot perceive that gems of evidence as to texts and sense 
may yet linger in those of our present Pahlavi translations 
which may yet be otherwise most filled with phantastic 
error ? And shall we not therefore conclude that their ex- 
pected inaccuracies, whether small or great, cannot destroy 
their inherent value ? What, then, are we to think of it, 
when the New Persian, a quasi-daughter of the Pahlavi, is 
superficially referred to for linguistic analogies, when even 
the Armenian is also scanned, while the Pahlavi is left un- 
mastered ? Is a quasi-mother language of the New Persian 
any the less likely to afford linguistic analogies because an 
actual translation of the Avesta has been attempted in it, 
and because the Avesta once stood in its characters, while 
it may also present claims to be considered to a certain 
limit a daughter language to both the Gathic and Zend? 
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And should the acknowledged dr&cuky of the cha/acter 
continue to be a reason for avoidin£43t. eftbri»*fo make 
it out 1 ? 




In the endeavour to divide our Avesta texts into originals 
and gloss, we are greatly aided by the metre. Interpolated 
words and phrases are often obvious at a glance, and we 
should never suspend our efforts to discover all the traces 
of metre which exist in- the Avesta, as a necessary step to 
the restoration of the documents to their first form ; but we 
should avoid exaggeration, and a carelessly dogmatic pro- 
cedure in insisting upon reducing lines to an exact, or to a 
supposed exact, number of syllables 2 . I regard it as un- 
wise to suppose that the metrical lines of the Avesta, or 
indeed of any very ancient poetical matter, have been com- 
posed with every line filed into exact proportions. The 
ancient poets would have brought out the measures in many 
a place by accent and a sandhi which are no longer known 
to us. The Vedic Hymns may, to a great extent, form an 
exception, but who would not say that where uniform even- 
ness is at hand, an effort to improve the metre has often 
corrupted the text. Priests or reciters of intelligence would 
here and there round off an awkward strophe, as year after 
year they felt the unevenness of numbers. Metre must 
inevitably bring a perfecting corruption at times, as a de- 
ficiency in the metre must also prove a marring corruption. 
Cases should be carefully discriminated. The expression of 
passionate feeling, for instance, would be likely to cause 



1 One of the most powerful tributes ever paid to the Pahlavi translators was 
Haug's conversion to them. Before studying them he lost no opportunity to 
stigmatise their deficiencies ; later, however, he followed them in many an im- 
portant place, and sometimes with little reserve. 

As writers of the opposed extremes seem honestly convinced of the radical 
error of each other's views, it is obvious that association and interest have much 
to do with decisions. A scholar should put himself fully under the influence 
first of one school and then of the other. The necessity for well-balanced 
studies is extremely great. 

* It is only lately that the variation from eleven to twelve syllables in the 
lines of Trish/up has been applied to the GSfhic metres, nor has the possibility 
of a shifting caesura been acceded to till lately. 
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unevenness in lines. The language would be vigorous and 
idiomatic, and of unusual value as a fragment of ancient 
phrase, but the metre would have suffered. 



Then as to conjectured texts ; after texts have been 
improved from all available relics of ancient tradition, or 
scholarship, as afforded by the Pahlavi translations, and 
from the evidence of metre, we are at times still left with 
readings before us which could not have been original. The 
composers have indeed here and there constructed sentences 
which they either could not, or would not, make easy, but 
as a general thing we may say, that where the text, as it 
stands, gives no satisfactory sense to us, after we have ex- 
hausted the resources of previous Asiatic scholarship, or 
direct analogy, in our efforts to explain it, it is in that case 
not the text as the composer delivered it. We are then 
reduced to conjecture, for how are we to translate a text 
before we are certain that it is integral ? Our first efforts 
should be directed to the detection of losses ; for a text may 
still be of great value when considered as a mass of broken 
sentences, for, if we are certain that such is its character, we 
can often fill out the missing members with much proba- 
bility. But whether we insert supplementary conjectures, 
or merely bracket later interpolations, we must by all means 
in cases of real necessity make the effort to amend the text 
(as also in the Veda). 

Even if we fail in our attempted improvements, we are 
often little worse off than before, for whereas it is possible, 
or even probable, that the composers wrote what we sug- 
gest, it is sometimes not possible that they wrote exactly 
what stands in our texts. We should even suggest alterna- 
tive readings where our present ones are only less probable 
(for the suggestion of an alternative is not the wholesale 
destruction of a sentence), while even when we declare their 
outcoming meaning totally unsatisfactory, the MSS. still re- 
main to other writers to begin on afresh. And in estimating 
what would be reasonable meanings, we should guard care- 
fully against both extremes, and we should especially exer- 
cise a strong negative criticism against the recognition of 
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too much meaning, or too subtle a meaning. Profound and 
subtle conceptions placed where we are obliged to place the 
Gathas, and other ancient portions of the A vesta, are indeed 
precious relics, as such conceptions at any age show 
a higher mental power, but we must doubt them only 
so much the more, and doubt, if we would be scientific 
and conscientious, till doubt becomes no longer possible. 
Beyond that we should turn our suspicions against our 
doubts themselves, which is the proper course if we would 
exhaust the meanings of the Gathas. Unless these are a 
fortuitous concourse of syllables, religiously profound modes 
of thought are manifest throughout. It is therefore strictly 
unscientific to force parts of them to express shallow details, 
and it is above all deplorable to change the text itself in 
order to produce out of it less enlarged meanings * . I say to 
force parts of them, for the great mass of them confessedly 
defies all attempts to reduce them to the statements of simple 
commonplace. 

They can never possess the rich colour of the Riks ; it is 
therefore the more to be deplored if we fail to see their 
deep, but awkwardly expressed, and oft-repeated thought. I 
must express my regret that until lately, when the enclitics 
have been more carefully considered, the form of sentences 
in the Gathas does not seem to have been noticed, writers 
conjecturing infinitives and simple accusatives at the ends 
of sentences. Both may, of course, fall there, but when we 
wish to reconstruct a word, we should not change it to a 
form which is not placed according to prevailing analogies. 
Infinitives and accusatives generally, both in the Gathas 
and the Rig-veda., avoid the end of the sentence. The 
accusative, when it falls there, is generally preceded by 
qualifying words often in apposition or agreement with it. 
Also in the conception of translations, authors seem to sup- 



1 Non-specialists most not suppose that our texts are more apparently uncer- 
tain than (say) many portions of the Old Testament. Large portions of them 
are also as clear, at least, as the J?«g-veda ; and the emendations referred to 
need very seldom affect the doctrines. Let the learned public, however, insist 
on scholars making honest attempts to render the texts as they stand before 
their emendations, and greater harmony would result. 
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pose it impossible that the lines can contain anything but 
lengthened prosaic sentences (too often with an accusative, 
or infinitive, pushed awkwardly out to the end). To me 
the Gathic sentence is often very short, and so better adapted 
to poetic expression. 

It has been already implied, and it has been taken for 
granted throughout 1 , that the Avesta should be closely 
compared with the Veda, but let it never be forgotten, in 
the name of science, that the force and meaning of analo- 
gous words in the Gathic and the Vedic cannot be expected 
to be uniformly identical, considering the extent of territory, 
and the length of time, by which those who spoke the two 
languages were separated. The meanings of the Vedic words 
could not hold their own even in India, developing into the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit which differ widely, how truly mis- 
guided is it therefore to attribute necessarily the same 
shades of meaning to the terms of the two sister tongues. 
If even the Gathic hymns stood in the Indian forms, and 
had been discovered in India, having also reference to Indian 
history, no thoughtful writer would have rendered them in 
complete analogy with the Rig-veda. The Gathic usages 
would have been added in our dictionaries to those of the 
Vedic, just as the Sanskrit definitions are added. 

An additional word seems called for as to the results of 
Zarathurtrian theology. Besides its connection with the 
modern philosophy through Gnosticism which has been 
already noticed 2 , a relation between it and the Jewish 
theology since the Captivity has long been mentioned. 
The hagiology, the demonology, the temptation, the para- 
bles, the eschatology, have all been supposed to show traces 
of the time when Persian power was dominant in Jerusalem, 
and with it, Persian literature ; but the discussion of such 
questions requires separate treatises. 

As to the general benefit which has resulted from Zara- 
thartrianism in the past, few reflections need to be added. 
If the mental illumination and spiritual elevation of many 
millions of mankind, throughout long periods of time, are of 



1 See remarks in the Preface, p. xv. ' See note on p. xix. 
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any importance, it would require strong proof to deny that 
Zarathurtrianism has had an influence of very positive power 
in determining the gravest results. That men should be 
taught to look within rather than without, to believe that 
suffering and sin do not originate from the capricious power 
of a Deity still called ' good,' that the ' good thought, word, 
and deed ' should be recognised as essential to all sanctity, 
even in the presence of a superstitious ceremonial, that a 
judgment should have been expected according to the 
deeds done in the body, and the soul consigned to a Heaven 
of virtue or to a Hell of vice, its recompense being pro- 
nounced by the happy or stricken conscience, these can 
never be regarded by serious historians as matters of little 
moment, and if, on the contrary, they are allowed to be 
matters of great moment, the Zend-Avesta should ber 
revered and studied by all who value the records of the 
human race. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

Barth. = Bartholomae. 

B.V. S. = Vendidad Sade, von Dr. Hermann Brockhans. Leipzig, 1850. 

D. = dastur. 

De inf. = De infinitivi linguarum sanskritae bactricae persicae gTaecae oscae 

umbricae Iatinae gotticae forma et usu, scripsit Eugenins Wilhelmus, 

phil. doctor. 1872. 
G. = CamasRfi. 
H. = Hubschmann. 

Inf. ■= Geschichte des Infinitivs im Indogermanischen, von Dr. Julias Jolly. 1873. 
K. = Kopenhagen MSS. 

K. Z. = Kuhnische Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. 
M. 1 K. = Mainy6-1 Khard. Ed. West.' 1871. 
Ner. «= Neryosangh. 
P. = Paris MSS. 
Rv. = .ffjg-veda. 
Sp. = Spiegel. 
Trlr. ■= translator. 

V. S. = Ein Kapitel vergleichender Syntax, von Dr. Julius Jolly. 187a. 
Wg. = Westergaard. 

Z. D. M. G. = Zeitschrift der deatschen morgenl'andischen Gesellschaft. 
An asterisk denotes irregularities. 
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The five Gathas of Zarathu-rtra and his immediate 
followers are placed here before the other parts of the 
Yasna on account of their higher antiquity. There existed 
no other Yasna for years or centuries beside them. 

The more remarkable circumstances connected with 
them have been already discussed in the Introduction. 

If it is necessary to recall any of them here, the most 
prominent would be that they are undoubtedly the pro- 
ductions of a small group of influential men who are 
referred to in them for the most part by name ; that 
Zarathurtra, everywhere else nearly or quite a demi-god, 
is here a struggling and suffering man. He is a prophet, 
or a divinely appointed instructor, but thoroughly human 
and real, so far as his situations become apparent. 

Secondly, their historical tone may be emphasised. 
Their doctrines and exhortations concern an actual reli- 
gious movement taking place contemporaneously with their 
composition ; and that movement was exceptionally pure 
and most earnest. Their tone is therefore everywhere 
serious. Nearly all myths are dropped, and likewise, as 
perhaps their most striking peculiarity, even the old Aryan 
gods, who reappear in the later Yasna, Vendldad, and 
Yarts, are, save one, wholly absent. 

The movement in its reformatory character seems to 
have thrown them out, not perhaps with definite intention, 
but because the minds of the devout enthusiasts excluded 
them as having inferior interest, in view of the results 
immediately before them. 

So far as a claim to a high position among the curiosities 
of ancient moral lore is concerned, the reader may trust 
himself freely to the impression that he has before him an 
anthology which was probably composed with as fervent a 
desire to benefit the spiritual and moral natures of those to 
[31] b 
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whom it was addressed as any which the world had yet 
seen. Nay, he may provisionally accept the opinion that 
nowhere else are such traces of intelligent religious earnest- 
ness to be found as existing at the period of the Gathas or 
before them, save in the Semitic scriptures. 

As to their speculative depth; wherever theosophical 
speculation is put into words, the evidence of their grasp 
and subjectivity becomes positive. As the extent of docu- 
ments necessarily produces a certain impression upon the 
mind of an investigator, it must not be forgotten that the 
Gathas were in all probability many times more volu- 
minous than the fragments which now remain to us. The 
historian may argue from what has survived to what once 
existed, and the inevitable conclusion is imposing. 

For additional details see the Introduction, and the sum- 
maries at the head of each Gatha and chapter. 

THE GATHA(A) AHUNAVAITI(t). 

This Gatha, consisting of seven chapters of the Yasna 
(XXVIII-XXXIV), takes its name from the similarity of 
its metre to that of the Ahuna-vairya formula which also 
occurs before it in the Yasna. It is composed of homo- 
geneous material, but as its material is also homogeneous 
with that of the other Gathas, it probably owes its exist- 
ence as a group of sections to its metrical form. Its lines 
were intended to number sixteen syllables, and they are 
put together in stanzas of three. It is all very ancient 
and probably nearly all original with Zarathurtra himself, 
though parts seem to be put into the mouths of his 
immediate associates and disciples. Whether any persons 
existed in the immediate circle of the sage capable of 
composing hymns like these unaided, is of course a ques- 
tion ; but that some were able to put poetical matter 
together under his guidance or inspiration seems certain. 

An analysis and general summary is placed before each 
chapter as more convenient than massing them all together. 
The reader is reminded that the rhythm of the original, 
so far as it could be reasonably conjectured, is somewhat 
imitated in parts of the translations. 
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YASNA XXIX. 

The Wail of the Kine. The Call of 
Zarathustra. His Prayer for Aid. 

This chapter, the second in the manuscripts of the Gatha Ahuna- 
vaiti, is placed here as in a more natural order. It may be regarded 
as containing the terminus a quo of the divine revelation. The 
Soul of the Kine, as representing the herds of the holy Iranian 
people, their only means of honourable livelihood, raises its voice, 
and expressing the profoundest needs of an afflicted people, 
addresses Ahura and His Divine Order, Asha, in bitterness. 

i. Recalling another and a later 'groan of the creation,' she 
demands wherefore and for whom she was made, since afflictions 
encompass her; and as her comfort, if not her existence, was 
threatened as much by the unsettled habits induced by constant 
alarms as by the actual incursions of her predatory neighbours, 
she beseeches the Bountiful Immortals to instruct her as to the 
benefits of civilised agriculture, and confirm her protectors in its 
practice, as her only remedy against the evils of which she 
complains. 

2. Ahura answers by a question to Asha, the personified 
Righteous Order, as to what guardian he had appointed in order 
to smite back the fury which assails her, intimating that some chief 
ought to have been set over her originally who would have averted 
her miseries, training her people in steady tillage and bucolic skill, 
and repelling the destructive raids. 

3. Asha answers that her sufferings were inevitable, that no 
chief could be appointed who could prevent them since none 
was himself without his share of injustice and of passionate 
resentment. He could not answer why this was the case. The 
question, involving the insolvable problem of the origin of evil, 
lay at the foundation of those influences which move the stars of 
destiny; that the religious revelation afforded by the Ratu (as in 

B 2 
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chapter XXX) was intended to meet these problems so far as they 
could be answered 1 , and that therefore all who were entering upon 
active enterprises were in the act of approaching, not him Asha, 
the subordinate archangel, but Mazda himself, who was the 
greatest of beings, and alone able to answer their prayers and 
questions. 

4. Zarathurtra *, poetically conceived to be present, here inter- 
venes to reaffirm the homage just paid by Asha. He declares 
Ahura Mazda to be himself the most mindful of all the previously 
revealed assertions and directions uttered by himself, and fulfilled 
in the actions of both the Demon-gods of their enemies, and of 
good or evil men. He is also said to be fully cognisant of what 
they will do in the future, and to discriminate between what is 
good and evil as an infallible judge, allotting to us all our destiny in 
future sufferings or rewards. 5. Addressing Ahura and Asha, and 
uniting with the Kine's Soul in her supplication, he questions 
Mazda in his doubt, not in peaceful confidence, as later in the 
impressive hymn, each verse of which begins with the words, 'This 
ask I Thee, aright, Ahura! tell me!' but deprecating from himself, and 
constructively from the Kine, the impending destruction which he 
sees will justly fall upon the wicked as visited by the discriminating 
vengeance acknowledged to be Ahura's attribute (see verse 4). 
6. At last Ahura, showing the intention of His questions, answers 
them himself; no regulating lord in full sympathy with the 
Righteous Order had as yet been discovered or discoverable, but 
He himself will make a selection. He therefore declares himself 
as solemnly appointing Zarathustra to that office. 

And Zarathurtra, inspired by His Good Mind, and guided by 
His righteousness, will accomplish more than has as yet been done 
to rally the thrifty community, and settle their virtuous polity upon 
its desired basis of training and defence. 7. As Zarathuitra is a 
listener in the colloquy between the Deity, the Kine's Soul, and 
Asha, the Righteous Order, so the other Immortals beside Asha s , 
here join in, as if the appointment just made had not been heard, or 
was incredible (see below). Mazda is indeed declared to have 
revealed the sacred Word-of-reason in harmony with the con- 
senting Righteousness, and to have provided food for the Kine and 



1 Something like this is implied. 

* If verses 4, 5, 6, were originally connected. 

9 Or possibly a company of the religious chiefs poetically conceived to be 

present. 
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the needy consumers, but who was there adequately endowed 
with the Good Mind, who could promulgate that MSthra with its 
revealed directions as to sustenance of both body and mind ? 

8. Ahura repeats his announcement of Zarathurtra, as if to 
silence the objections. 

As Zarathurtra alone had heard the doctrines from the voice of 
inspiration, so he desired to declare them, and had authority to 
do so, together with a settled position of such a character as to 
make his statements felt. 

9. But an unexpected difficulty arises. The Kine's Soul is by 
no means impressed by the personality of the individual selected 
as her guardian. So far from being the demi-god of the other 
parts of the A vesta, Zarathurtra's declarations are characterised 
by her as ' the voice of a pusillanimous man,' while she, on the 
contrary, expected one truly kingly in his rank and characteris- 
tics, and able to bring his desires to effect, while the Bountiful 
Immortals (or the attending chieftains), as if they had meant their 
question in verse 7 to be a question uttered in mere perplexity or 
contempt, join in with chorus, asking when indeed an effective helper 
will be provided. 

10. Zarathustra, undismayed by the coldness of his reception, 
enters at once upon his office as priest and prophet, praying Ahura for 
the people ; and recognising the names of the ' Immortals,' Khsha- 
thra, Asha, and Vohu Manah, in their original sense, asks Ahura 
to grant to the people in their straits, a Sovereign Authority 
established in the Divine Order, and bestowing the needed quiet 
and happiness for which the suffering provinces, as represented by 
the Kine's Soul in her wail, had expressed their desire. 

And as he prays, he avows his own steadfast confidence in Ahura 
rather than in the DaSvas, as the prime possessor and bestower of 
blessings. 

11. Then, as if eager to receive full equipment upon the spot, 
he not only beseeches for the Righteous Order, the Kingly Power 
of God, and His Good Mind for the masses as represented by the 
Kine, but asks when they are coming to him, and hastening ; and 
he entreats Ahura to bestow His help at once for the great cause, 
and to a very abundant degree, upon himself and his associates. 
(It is singular that the name of Aramaiti does not occur in this 
section.) 
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Translation. 
(Homage to you, O Sacred Gathas !) 
i. Unto you (O Ahura and Asha!) the Soul of 
the Kine (our sacred herds and folk) cried aloud : 
For whom did ye create me, and by 1 whom did ye 
fashion me ? On me comes the assault of wrath, 
and of violent power, the blow 2 of desolation, 
audacious insolence, and (thievish) 8 might. None 
other pasture-giver * have I than you, therefore do 
ye teach me good (tillage) for the fields (my only 
hope of welfare 6 )! 

Ahura speaks. 
2. Upon this the Creator 6 of the Kine (the holy 

1 Ke m4 tasha/ can only mean this here. The Pahlavi translator 
probably read kahmai. He has val mun li tukhshW (?) hdmanam. 

* One might think of ' inertia' as a rendering for remd, (if read), 
but the afflictions complained of seem rather to imply active violence. 

* Or read tiyvw^ (robbery?) with the Pahlavi translation; 
•yu' and 'vi' would be written much alike in a manuscript. 

4 Vasta. has been found, as I understand, in some manuscripts. 
The Persian manuscript of Haug has a curious vastirWar (vasta- 
ri<£r ?) in the Pahlavi text, which seems to confirm vasta in the 
sense given. 

° As there are very many non-specialists to whom it is important 
to weigh this present subject as closely as it may be possible, 
and as everything here is a matter of the keenest questioning 
among experts, I add occasionally a word-for-word rendering, 
although necessarily very uncouth : To you the Kine's soul cried- 
complaining : For whom me did ye fashion ? Who me made ? 
Against me assaulting -rapine, violence-and, desolations -[blow], 
daring -insolence -and, (thievish) might-and (possibly change the 
text). Not for me a pasture-giver than-you other ; therefore to- 
me teach-ye good (things) for-the-pasture (adj. ace. pi. neut.). 

* I fear that I cannot follow Haug in his later view, where he 
follows tradition in rather an extreme manner, rendering 'the cutter 
(wounder) of the Ox.' Neither Spiegel nor Justi would confide to 
a later myth to this degree (see Y. XXXI, 9 and XL VI, 9). This is 
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herds) asked of Righteousness J : How (was) thy 
guardian for the Kine (appointed) by thee when, as 
having power (over all her fate), ye made her ? (In 
what manner did ye secure) for her, together with 
pasture, a cattle-chief who was both skilled and like- 
wise energetic ? Whom did ye select 2 as her (life's) 
master who might hurl back the fury of the 
wicked 8 ? 

Asha answers. 

3. To Him the (Divine Righteousness) answered 
with 4 his sanctity. (Great was our perplexity); a 
chieftain who was capable of smiting 6 back (their 
fury), and who was himself without hate (was not to 
be obtained by us); among such things as these, 
those things are not to be known (by beings such as 
we) which are the influences which approach • (and 
move) the lofty fires 7 (revealing the favour and the 
will of God «). 

Of beings He is the mightiest to whom those » 

mentioned, however, not as complaining of an error, but solely to 
guard the reader against the mistake of an eminent authority. (See 
also Roth, Z.D.M. G., Bd. 25, s. 9.) 

1 Observe the personification of righteousness. 

* Or, 'what salvation-lord,' governed by data from the pre- 
ceding line ; so also the Pahlavi translator mun av6 pavan nadukfh 
khfta&i . Us ti occurs only here as a verbal form. Supply angha/ in b. 

• The Pahlavi aeshmS anaSr zanun8. 

4 Or read ashem. The Pahlavi has ashavahuto pasukhv5 guft. 
I am not at all inclined to accept vocatives for nominatives in the 
Gathas. 

• Sar-^an, compare Verethra^an. The Pahlavi indicates this by 
tanu sardarih. * Possibly, ' by which he approaches.' 

7 The Pahlavi r6shan5 i rasto. 

8 Cp. Y. XXX, 1 : ya noiebu daresata urvaza. 

* The Pahlavi indicates a third person ; and keredushS is far the 
most simply explained as a nom. pi. Recall ma masha and man (?) 
matha. Otherwise, 'to whom I will come with activity and invoking.' 
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who have performed their actions approach with 
invocations. (He has no need to ask!) 

Zarathurtra intervenes *. 

4. The Great Creator a (is himself) most mindful 
of the uttered indications which have been fulfilled 
beforehand hitherto in the deeds of 3 demon- 
gods * and (good or evil) men, and of those which 
shall be fulfilled by them 5 hereafter. He Ahura 
is the discerning arbiter ; so shall it be to us 6 as He 
shall will 7 ! 

5. Therefore it is that we both, my soul 8 and (the 
soul) of the mother ' Kine, (are) making our supplica- 

1 A verse or verses may here have fallen out. 

2 I cannot persuade myself to accept the nearly universally 
accepted comparison of Mazdau and medha*. See note on p. 104. 

* Or, 'He has done by Dafivas?' If thus, absolute and not 
qualified sovereignty would be indicated. See the last line. 

4 Observe that while ' by DaSva-worshippers ' would be an ad- 
mirable rendering for Daevau, because more commonplace and 
therefore safer, it is here impossible on account of mashyair£&. We 
are closely confined to the acceptance of a large idea. Ahura was 
mindful of what transpired in the deeds of DaeVa-gods, and not 
in those of Daeva-worshippers alone. The inst. must be modified. 

5 As varshaitS is elsewhere used in an active sense, it is possible, 
but not probable, that a special predestination may be indicated. 
'He shall do by means of DaSvas and men.' 

* ' To us men,' not to us Amesh6spends, of course 1 

T Verbatim. Mazda the-words most-mindful which for have- 
been-fulfilled before by-means-of- (the actions of) Paevas-and men- 
and what-and (shall)-be-done after, He the discriminating lord; so 
to-us shall-it-be as He shall-choose. 

* This seems to prove positively that a human being speaks here 
and in the previous verse ; ' the soul of Righteousness ' is of course 
impossible. 

* Some have referred the word to the root zan obscurely pre- 
sent in it ; otherwise a drivable cow ; one mature and fit for use. 
The term used in the Vendidid in a common meaning as merely 
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tions for the two worlds to Ahura, and with hands 
stretched out in entreaty, when (we pray to the 
Great Creator 1 with questions in our doubt 2 ; (and 
He will answer). 

Not for the righteous liver, not for the thrifty 
(tiller of the earth), shall there be destruction s to- 
gether with the wicked! 

Ahura. 

6. Upon this the Lord, the Great Creator, He 
who understands the mysterious grace 4 by His in- 
sight 6 , spake thus: Not in this manner 6 is a spiritual 
master found for us, nor a chieftain moved by 
Righteousness and appointed (in its spirit); there- 
fore Thee 7 have I named 8 (as such a head) to the 
diligent tiller of the ground ' ! 



designating a cow at a certain age, may be the familiar use of an 
adjective here applied in the ancient Gatha in a sacred sense. 

1 This passage is one of the strongest for the comparison of 
Mazdau and medhl The sense ' asking wisdom in our doubt,' is 
admirable. I cannot however accept the comparison. 

3 Pavan gunianikih hampurs&nf ; root df. 

9 The Pahlavi awastnlmih*, but in other connections fra^yaitu 
might well mean ' continued life ; ' ' life long endured with the wicked.' 

4 The Pahlavi has vishuplmo, which here affords a better 
meaning ; see however Y. XL VIII, 9. We might read as alternative 
here, ' knowing the calamity to be averted.' 

8 Uncertain. The Pahlavi however indicates ' discernment.' 

• One is strongly tempted to read ae>6, ' not a single chief,' but 
the ancient writing read by the Pahlavi translator had a6v& ahu. 

7 This indicates that Zarathurtra had been the speaker in the 
previous verses. 
' Appointed. 

* Verbatim. Thereupon spake Ahura Mazda knowing the- 
wonderful (thing) through-insight (?) not thus a master found, nor a 
ruler righteous-order-from-even from, therefore for thee to-the- 
thrifty-and to-the-husbandman-and (I) as-a-creator I-have-made. 
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The Amesh6spends \ 

7. Mazda has created the inspired Word-of- 
reason which is a MSthra of fatness (for the 
offering), the (Divine) Righteousness consenting 
with Him in his deed. Food he has prepared for 
the Kine and for the eaters 2 , He the one bountiful 
with his (saving) doctrine ; but whom hast Thou, en- 
dowed with the Good Mind, who may give forth 
those (doctrines) by word of mouth to mortals s ? 

Ahura. 

8. This man is found for me here who alone 4 has 

1 Or a company of the saints conceived to be present. 

* So some writers, accepting an irregular reading A»arushaeiby6 
after the indication of the Pahlavi translation. Otherwise compare 
' rush ' (?), uru=ru, and render * to the estranged.' We have often 
to stretch the meaning more than this. Converting instructions 
are elsewhere suggested for ' all mankind.' 

8 The translation of Neryosangh is added here not merely because 
it is of interest, but because it is, together with the Pahlavi transla- 
tion, of the last importance in forming correct conclusions. It 
may be rendered as follows; and the reader may regard it as a 
specimen, but by no means a particularly favourable one. At 
the words azut6fa and maretaeibyd different texts were before him 
and the Pahlavi translator as well. Those words are elsewhere 
rendered by the latter £arpih and amutaan : This greatest magni- 
tude (sic) of the MSthra, the Lord produced together with righteous- 
ness as his fellow-worker [ ]. The Great Wise One discloses the 
herds to the eaters; and he discloses also the great matter to 
the well-taught scholars. Who is thine, who endowed with the 
best mind, gives the two things, with the mouth to those who are 
prosecuting studies (sic) ? To expect an ancient rendering to be 
closer would be unreasonable. The errors (as to root) are not errors, 
but the certain signs of differing MSS. This constandy occurs ; and 
it is hardly necessary to add that sometimes from such supposed mis- 
takes we get the only possible means of recovering the original text. 

4 Repeating the announcement in verse 6. The a6va in 6 would 
incline one to read aeva (ye ne aeva), but the manuscript before 
the Pahlavi translator read aev6=khaduk. It is quite out of the 
question to suppose his a&tuno and khaduk to be accidental. 
A sharp distinction is made. 
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hearkened to our enunciations, Zars«uuf£»-Sf!>itarna ! 
Our mighty and completed acts of grace he desires 
to enounce for us, for (Me), the Great Creator and for 
Righteousness; wherefore I will give him the good 
abode 1 (and authoritative place) of such an one as 
speaks a ! 

The Geus Urvan. 
9. Upon this the Soul of the Kine lamented 
(: Woe is unto me) since (I have obtained for myself) 
in my wounding a lord who is powerless to effect (his) 
wish, the (mere) voice of a feeble and pusillanimous 
man, whereas I desire one who is lord over his 
will (and able as one of royal state to bring what he 
desires to effect 3 ). 

The Amesh6spends *. 
( (Aye,) when shall he ever appear who may bring 
to her * help strong-handed * ?) 

1 So the Pahlavi translator, giving the only critical etymology in 
his hudemunfh, the gloss aside. 

* The Pahlavi text corrected by the Persian MS. may be ren- 
dered as follows : This gift I obtained [ ]. For this one is he 
who was listening to that which is our teaching, Zartusht, the Spita- 
man. For us, Auharmazd, and for Aharayih is his desire, [that is, 
that perfectly performed duty, and good works are desired by him]. 
He recites also a remedy-making (free or erroneous), [that is, he 
declares a remedy-making against the Drdg who is in the world] ; 
on account of which saying for his word of piety which he utters, 
they give him a good abode [ ]. (The glosses are often from a 
later hand and erroneous. Sometimes, however, they contain the 
truth while the text is futile. I drop them in the present citations 
when they are of no importance.) 

* Observe that Zarathw tra, like other prophets, met at times little 
honour from his fellow-countrymen who are here well represented 
by the voice of the Kine's SouL (See Y. XLVI, 1.) 

4 Or could not hdi be taken in a reflective sense, and referred 
to the first person like the possessive sve ; see the connection. 

5 Verbatim. Thereupon-and the Kine's Soul wept : (I) who 
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Zarathu rtra *. 

10. Do ye, O Ahura and thou, O Righteousness! 
grant gladness unto these (our disciples), and the 
sovereign Kingdom (of the Deity) such as (is esta- 
blished) in (His) Good Mind by which one bestows 
upon them the peaceful amenities of home and 
quiet happiness (as against the fearful ravages 
which they suffer 2 ), for of these, O Great Creator ! 
I ever thought Thee first possessor 8 1 

ii. And when shall the (Divine) Righteousness, 
the Good Mind (of the Lord, and His) Sovereign 
Power (come) hastening* to me (to give me strength 
for my task and • mission), O Great Creator, the 
Living Lord ! (For without his I cannot advance 

(lament) one-not-able-to-effect-his-wish in-wounding as-a-master (or, 
I established ?) [ ], whom as-against I-wish one wish-controlling-and- 
effecting-as-a-sovereign. When ever he may-(shall)-be who to her 
(possibly to-me-myself ?) shall-give effected-by-tbe-hand help. 

1 Zarathurtra, having accepted his call to be the Ratu or his 
substitute, at once interposes with a prayer for his suffering 
charge. 

1 See verse i, to which reference is continually made as the 
chief expression of the sufferings to be remedied. 

* The Pahlavi without glosses may be rendered as follows : Give 
ye assistance to these, O Auharmazd, Ashavahut and Khshatraver! 
So also Vohuman, who gives him a pleasing habitation, and also joy. 
I also think that the first gain and obtaining of this is from thee. 
(With the gloss slightly different; but valman should be rendered 
according to ahya.) 

The text literally is as follows: (Do) ye to these, O Ahura 1 
happiness (? possibly strength ; see the Pahlavi) grant, O Asha ! 
Khshathra-and (=the Kingdom) such (kingdom as) by Vohu Manah 
by-which amenities peaceful-joy-and (one) may give-or-establish ; 
I-even of this, O Mazda 1 Thee I thought foremost possessor. 

4 So the Pahlavi translation indicates ; compare gimi and fri 
man (?) matha ; otherwise mamasha = I hasten (to fulfil my 
mission). 
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or undertake my toil.) Do ye now therefore assign 
unto us your aid and in abundance 1 for our great 
cause. May we be (partakers) of the bountiful 
grace of these your equals 2 (your counsellors and 
servants) 3 ! 

1 The Pahlavi has kabed. For the fundamental idea compare 
pr/tsh + suffix. 

* The Ameshdspends just mentioned, together with whom 
Ahura governs and blesses His people. Ahtna (so conjecturing 
with Barth.), is also quite sufficiently indicated by the lanman of 
the Pahlavi. Whether an instrumental <rhma can be accepted is 
doubtful. The form should be altered. 

If «hma stands, irtem must be understood, or the instrumental 
taken in a possessive sense. 

Ahma has no authority from MSS., but is better than 
anghama, as being nearer the MSS. 

* As an impartial specimen I render Ner. thus: Whence will 
that gift come to me, (the gift which is) Ajavahista, Gvahmana, and 
Saharevara, [that is, sanctity, the highest (best) mind, and the 
sovereignty, where is the place of the reward which will thus come to 
me?]. (Here the translation falls into confusion from an error 
which is most interesting and instructive, because it is corrected by 
Ner. in an alternative rendering in the gloss. As has been seldom 
noticed his original was the Pahlavi word pa</adahunfne</, rather 
than the Gathic paiti-zanata. This Pahlavi form he could not at 
first believe to be a second plural. Indeed the Pahlavi glossist 
may have taken it as a third sg. Neryosangh therefore abortively 
renders word-for-word as follows: You, O Great Wise One! it 
offers or presents more excellently through the ' greatest exalta- 
tion ' (the holy cause). But he recovers himself in the gloss by 
reading the Pahlavi pa</adahun5 vadunyfin as an imperative: 
[Provide a reward through that spotless exaltation (the irreproach- 
able cause)] continuing : Here, O Lord I is the gift (which is) ours, 
and (which comes) to us from Thee.) 
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YASNA XXVIII. 

Prayers chiefly for Grace and for the 
Words of Revelation. 

2. Zarathurtra, having entered upon the duties of his office (XXIX, 
1 1), composes a liturgy for the use of some of his more eminent 
colleagues, possibly, but not at all probably, for the original mover 
in the entire religious effort (see the expressions ' to Zarathurtra 
and to us,' 'to Vijtispi and to me/ 'to Frashaortra and to 
me '). This reciter, whoever he may have been intended to be, is 
represented as standing in the appropriate place as a priest, with 
hands stretched toward Ahura, or His Fire, and praying for the 
possession of spiritual graces from an unselfish motive, and in 
order that he might appease the grief of the Kine's Soul, for whose 
relief Zarathurtra had just been appointed (see XXIX, i, 6, 8). 

3. He approaches Ahura Mazda, spiritually inspired by the 
Good Mind as he declares, and asking for attainments and boons 
for both the bodily and spiritual lives, derived from Righteousness, 
whereby that personified Righteousness might establish the elect in 
a beatified state. 

4. The personality of the Amesh6spends comes again strongly 
forward, as it does so often in worship, in addresses in which 
Righteousness (Asha), the Good Mind ( Vohu Manah), Khshathra 
(the active Power of the Divine Sovereignty), and Aramaiti 
(practical piety in the souls of believers), are besought to come, as 
the Vedic Gods so often are, to the appeals of the supplicant, and 
to his help in the act of worship itself, which is recognised to be 
the one efficient means for furthering the cause of redemption 
which is ever held in view. 

5. As one who offered his soul to heaven, and would know 
by actual experience the blessed rewards bestowed by the holy 
ceremonial and moral actions prescribed by Ahura Mazda, the 
reciter declares that he will teach on in the effort to propagate the 
holy Religious Order, and possessed by the one desire for its 
increase, while power shall last. 

6. With a piety as fervent as it is profound, and speaking with great 
earnestness, he asks Righteousness, as a person, when he shall 
see him, becoming fully acquainted with the Good Mind of God, 
the way which leads to Him, and above all with Obedience. But 
although he addresses these lofty abstractions as persons, it is utterly 
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out of the question to suppose that he did not speak in the deepest 
meaning of the words as expressing states of mind, and qualities 
of character : O thou Divine Righteous Order ! (Thus he seems 
to have meant), O thou divine Righteous Order! when shall I 
see Thee as if present in my own soul and in those of the people 
whom Ahura has committed to my charge ? When shall 1 know 
the Divine Benevolence as made one with the disposition of my 
congregation? When shall I possess by knowledge that only 
way to our most bountiful Ahura which is, not a mythical angel 
Sraosha only, but that angel interpreted 'Obedience to Ahura' 
(observe the dative). One cannot well exaggerate the religious 
depth or subjectivity. Then, with a bathos which shows how then 
as ever superstition could hold its own side by side with the truest 
piety, he exclaims (if the third line was really so composed by 
him as it has come down to us); ' By such a prayer as a MSthra 
spell we can with the greatest vigour repel the unclean beasts and 
creatures which defile our sanctity, or endanger our lives.' 

7. Alluding immediately to this revelation, he beseeches Ahura 
once more to ' come with His Good Mind,' and to grant, not booty, 
nor even wealth, but ' Asha-gifts,' and (as a bestower of righteous- 
ness) long life and powerful spiritual grace to the leading agent 
Zarathurtra (in all probability the composer of the section), and 
to himself, the officiating priest with his helpers, in order that, not 
with carnal weapons, but by his ' lofty ' and holy ' words,' they all 
combined may overcome the torments of the ravagers who had 
made havoc of the settlements, and who were still liable to over- 
whelm the faithful with their raids and rapine (see XLIV, 20). 

8. With an intentional and interesting alliteration he prays to 
Asha for an ashi ; that is, a blessing, even the strenuously attained- 
to gifts of the great Benevolence. Aramaiti likewise becomes the 
object of his petition together with Ahura ; and this time for the 
benefit of Vktaspa the monarch, and for himself that they might 
hear the gracious Mathras, which is indeed the burden of the 
entire piece. 

9. Once more he affords an early (or the earliest (?)) instance of 
the rhetorical trick, and fills one line with three ' vahLrtas,' praying 
Ahura, as being of one mind with Asha (here, for the first time in the 
A vesta, called ' the best'), to grant the same blessing ; and this time 
again with an intentional change, ' to himself and to Frashaortra ; ' 
and not for this world, but for ' all the duration of the Good Mind,' 
using the expression in its concrete sense as heaven ; for heaven to 
him consisted in an inward state. (So also elsewhere in the A vesta, 
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even where the palate and the olfactory nerve are the media of felicity 
or of torture, there also conciliating language on the one side, or 'vile 
speech ' pointed with finest irony on the other, is equally promi- 
nent. It is the mind which chiefly enjoys or suffers.) 

10. Deeply sensible of the spiritual benefits for which he is asking, 
he seems touched with gratitude. Accordingly he adds one more 
petition, which is, that he and his coadjutors, the three just men- 
tioned, may never anger the indulgent mercy which had granted 
them their request ; and that they may persevere, as they have begun, 
in the strenuous service of Ahura, Asha, and Vohu Manah. For 
they are, as he declares, easy to be entreated, and beings who 
desire to bestow spiritual blessings upon mortals, rather than to 
exercise merely capricious favour or cruelty, and who also possess 
the power to bring their benevolence to effect. 

n. As if unwilling to trust his own perception as to his real 
spiritual needs, he prays Ahura 'to fill up his desire,' not with 
what he, the reciter, may in particular request, but with what He, 
Ahura, knows to be the gifts of Righteousness and the divine 
• Benevolence. And these gifts are again mainly the holy revelation, 
for he knows, so he earnestly declares, the words of those mighty 
three to be never void, and to be a sustenance able indeed to fill 
up his wishes, giving him more than he has of himself either the 
intelligence or the grace to ask. 

12. Having added, in verse after verse, some particular to 
heighten the fervour of his request, he sums up all in a final ex- 
pression, as remarkable for its earnestness as for its depth, and begs 
Ahura, as one set for ever for the defence of the Righteous Order 
and the Good Mind (whose hallowed influences he accurately foresaw 
were destined to endure for ages), to tell him, with His very ' voice 
of spirit,' in order that he may declare them to the waiting masses, 
the laws which pervade the moral universe, and according to which 
it arose. For according to these holy principles and so alone, could 
he promulgate a system which might reclaim society from its imper- 
fections and the Iranian saint from his sufferings. )Ahura who, be 
it remarked, is alone addressed in this culminating verse, hears and 
answers by a revelation of these eternal principles, and this answer 
is contained in chapter XXX. By a thorough comprehension of 
that most important document, I hold that we may see how it met 
its purpose as indicated by the capacities and needs of those to 
whom it was addressed, and how by discriminating truth from 
falsehood it helped on the defence of Asha, and the founding of the 
true Benevolence. 
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Translation. 

i. (A strengthening blessing 1 is the thought, a 
blessing is the word, a blessing is the deed of the 
righteous Zarathurtra. May the Bountiful Im- 
mortals 8 accept and help on 8 the chants. Homage 
to you, O sacred Gathas * !) 

2. With venerating (desire) for this (gift) of gracious 
help, O Mazda 8 , and stretching forth my hands (to 
Thee) I pray for the first (blessing) of (Thy) bountiful 
Spirit ; (that is, I beseech of Thee that my) actions 



1 Y&nim cannot well mean ' revealed,' except by the most far- 
fetched conception. The Indian y&na, as in devaya'na, should give 
the fundamental idea, easily reconcileable as it is with the ancient 
rendering of the Pahlavi translator. 

* Notice that the AmeshOspends are mentioned in this early 
heading. In the Gathas themselves the name, 'Bountiful Immortals,' 
does not occur. 

* Possibly, 'take up and continue on the Gathas.' Literally, 
'seize forth.' 

* It is hardly necessary to say that this is no part of the Gathas. 
It is, however, in the Gathic dialect, and as it needs not, or perhaps 
cannot, be considered an intentional imitation, it must be very old. 

* Vocative with the Vendidad Sadah, otherwise the accumula- 
tion of genitives would be suspicious. Ahura is, however, beyond 
any question elsewhere spoken of as ' the most bounteous Spirit.' 
The usage is like that of the Semitic scriptures ; the Holy Spirit is 
both God and ' of God.' As to the rendering ' bounteous,' I fear 
that ' holiest ' (so many) is too bold. Ashavan occurs side by side 
with spettta as applied to Ahura, and ashavan cannot mean 
' righteous ' there, but must mean ' holy.' The Pahlavi renders ety- 
mologically afzunik. Comp. jv&nta. The sole etymological bases 
for the meaning ' holy' are presented by the Lithuanian and Ecclesias- 
tical Sclavonic ; but, as Justi has well remarked, in the conceptions 
of the A vesta that which increases the kingdom of Ahura is equiva- 
lent to what is holy. ' Bountiful ' must therefore be understood in 
a particular sense, only to be rendered by the words, ' gracious, 
sacred, and august.' 

[3*] c 
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(toward) all (may be performed) in (the Divine) 
Righteousness ; and with this I implore from 
Thee the understanding of Thy Benevolent Mind, 
in order that I may propitiate the Soul of the 
Kine 1 (our herds and folk, which cries so bitterly to 
Thee). 

3. And therefore, O Great Creator, the Living 
Lord ! (inspired) by Thy Benevolent Mind, I ap- 
proach You 2 , (and beseech of Thee 8 ) to grant me 
(as a bountiful gift) for both the worlds, the corporeal 
and (for that) of mind, those attainments which are 
to be derived from the (Divine) Righteousness, and 
by means of which (that personified Righteousness* 
within us) may introduce those who are its recipients 
into beatitude and glory s ! 

4. O (thou Divine) Righteousness, and thou Be- 

1 See Y. XXIX, 1. 

* The plural of majesty, or the literal plural, referring to the 
Bountiful Immortals as together. 

8 Plural and singular interchange throughout. 
4 Possibly, ' one may introduce.' 

• See Y. L, 5. #»tthra' and its allied forms are so often associated 
with raoiah and the like, that I do not hesitate to accept an Iranian 
Ava.n=to shine (with Justi). As there is an Indian svar which 
means 'to roar,' and another 'to shine,' and again a svan=to 
sound, so in Iranian there is a Ava.n=to sound, and another = 
to shine, as in asmanem Ananvantem. The 'comfortable stone 
heaven ' is difficult. Comfortable, or even ' delectable mountains ' 
(so we should have to say elsewhere), are not very likely to have 
been recognised or appreciated in the Avesta. 'Glorious beatitude' 

"is a better rendering here. If AvSuhrd, always means 'comfort,' 
how comes it that Anarend is said to be Apathrava/? 'Comfortable 
glory ' is hardly probable. Compare also the ancient jubha. When 
it is the fashion to accept a separate Iranian root at every difficulty, 
small and great, I see no reason for stopping here, where the pres- 
sure is considerable. The Pahlavi also may be read to favour 
my view. (Comp. Aveng=:Ava.n.) 
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nevolent Mind (of Deity) ! I will worship you, and 
Ahura Mazda the first l , for all of whom the Pious 
ready mind (within us) is 2 causing the imperish- 
able Kingdom to advance. (And while I thus utter 
my supplications to You), come Ye to my calls to 
help 3 ! 

5. (Yea, I will approach You with my supplica- 
tions, I) who am delivering up (my) 4 mind and soul 
to that (heavenly) Mount (whither all the redeemed 
at last must pass 6 ), knowing (full well) the holy 
characteristics and rewards * of the (ceremonial and 
moral) actions (prescribed) by Ahura Mazda. (And) 



■ ' Or, ' having no first ' (Roth, reading apourvim). 

* I am very far from a positive rejection of the forms suggested 
by the Pahlavi translator, although he should never be pressed on 
such a point, being often free. As alternative read ' may Piety who 
bestows increase (fem. participle) come to my calls to give grace.' 

* The Pahlavi translator, unable to credit 'ye as=I who' (so 
also modern authority sometimes with regard to other occur- 
rences of ye in this chapter), renders as follows : When I shall be 
your own (thus for ' worship,' and possibly deceived by the form of 
the words, ufyanl and nafrman being nearly alike in the Pahlavi 
character), O Ashavahirt and Vohuman I the first [ ], Auharmazd's 
also [his own I shall be], through whose unweakened acquisition 
his rule over them exists [ ], and [hers also I shall be], Spendar- 
mad's, the giver of increase. She comes to me with joy when 
I invoke her [when I shall call upon you, come ye on toward 
me with joy]. (A plain and noticeable instance of an alterna- 
tive rendering in the gloss. The verb was first thought of as a 
3rd sing, middle subjunctive, afterwards as an imperative 2nd 
plural.) 

* M«» = m + the nasal vowel, and may represent man, or I 
think also mam, adverbially for m<rna; or 'man^'demang.' 

e Mount Albor^, where the Alnva/ Bridge extends ; so also 
important authority; but we might read m«»gaire=mangaire' 
(GarcWman). 

' Ashi, a blessing given in reward ; so elsewhere. 

C 2 
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so long as I am able and may have the power, so 
long will I teach 1 (Your people concerning these 
holy deeds to be done by them with faith toward 
God, and) in the desire (for the coming) of the 
(Divine) Righteousness (within their souls) 2 . 

6. And, thou Righteousness! when shall I see 8 
thee, knowing the Good Mind (of God), and 
(above all the personified) Obedience 4 (of our lives 
which constitutes) the way 6 to the most beneficent 
Ahura Mazda. (Asking this, I thus beseech thee, 
for) with this holy word of supplication we most hold 
off 6 with tongue the flesh-devouring fiends, (the 
very sign and power of all spiritual foulness) T ! 

1 I think it is better to hold by the parallel passage and the sense 
of 'teach' here. The Pahlavi has an irregular form which probably 
means ' I teach,' but might be intended for ' I am taught' 

After the words ' so long as I have the power,' ' I will teach ' is 
rather more natural than ' 1 will learn.' Haug*s rendering of this 
word has never been accepted. Those most opposed to tradition 
follow it here. Perhaps, ' I will teach to desire R.' 

s The Pahlavi translation corrected by MSS. may be rendered 
thus : He who gives up his soul within GaroVmdn does so by the 
aid of Vohuman [ ], and is also intelligent concerning the venera- 
tion which belongs to the doers of good works [ ] in that which 
is Auharmazd's [religion] ; as long as I am a suppliant and have 
the power, so long do I inculcate the desire of Righteousness 
[which is, duty and good works]. 

3 Kad£ mrilikim sumana abhf khyam (Rv. VII, 86, 2). 

4 Obedience, throughout the Avesta and Parsi literature, guides 
the soul to heaven. 

8 Or,' knowing the throne of Ahura' (so the Pahlavi, most scholars 
following); but the construction would be awkward. 'Finding the 
way ' occurs in the Hiks, and gatu need not always mean 'place* 
in the Gathic, because it has that sense most frequently in the Zend. 

• Possibly, ' we may teach the foul polluted men.' Or, ' confess 
the greatest One with Khrafstra(-slaying) tongue.' Perhaps the 
text is to be amended ; yet see XXXIV, 5, 9. 

7 The Pahlavi translation may be rendered thus: O Asha- 
vahirtl when do (shall) I see thee? I know this one by means 
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7. And do Thou, O Lord, the Great Creator! 
come to me with Thy Good Mind ; and do Thou, 
who bestowest gifts through Thy Righteousness, 
bestow alike long-lasting life on us. And (that this 
life may be spent aright, do) Thou by means of Thy 
lofty words (bestow) the (needed) powerful spiritual 
help upon Zarathmtra and upon us 1 , whereby we 
may overcome * the torments of the tormentor. 

8. (And) do thou, O (Divine) Righteousness, bestow 

(upon me) that sacred blessing which is constituted 

by the attainments of the Good Mind (within my 

soul) 3 ; and do thou also, O Piety ! grant unto 

1 

of a good mind's instruction [that is, I see thee in that time when 
every man is intelligent because he is pious; but when shall it be?]. 
And the place of Auharmazd, when do (shall) I see it, I who am a 
suppliant for a benefit ? That place is known through Srdsh [ \ 
that greatest of MSthras is to be taught, given forth with tongue to 
him whose understanding is confused. 

1 It certainly involves a question how the words ' to Zarathurtra 
and to us ' can be compatible with Zarathurtra's authorship. Vis- 
taspa and Frashaojtra (verses 8, 9) are equally excluded. Who is 
then the individual who thus refers to himself with others ? And is this 
verse an interpolation, and with it 8 and 9 ? This last seems to me 
a very feeble suggestion. Was this piece, together with the rest (for 
they all are connected), the work of some unnamed man of influence, 
the true author of Zarathurtrianism ? I think that there is also little 
gained by this supposition. There is no particular reason why 
Zarathurtra's name should have come down to us as the chief 
figure, while that of the prime mover failed to reach us. I should 
say that the piece was composed by Zarathurtra and put into the 
mouth of a leading priest, or that it was composed with many 
others under his inspiration. Or, can there have been a school, 
or family, of Zarathurtrians, religious poets, similar to the Vedic 
seers? (See chap. LIII, 2 Zarathujtru Spitdmd.) 

* This mention of ' overcoming an enemy,' strengthens the pro- 
bability of my view of vavar6imaidi (vaur6imaidl). 

' The Good Mind is now, as we should say, ' the Spirit of God ' 
in the mind of God, and again His Spirit in the human soul. 
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Vtrtaspa and to me our wish ; (yea) may'st Thou 
grant (us), O Mazda, ruler l (as Thou art ! that 
grace) whereby we may hear 2 (with understanding) 
Thy benignant words. 

9. That best (of gifts therefore) do I beseech (of 
Thee), O Thou best (of beings) Ahura ! who art 
one in will with (Thy Divine) Righteousness (within 
us, likewise), the best 3 (of spirits), desiring it (as I 
now do) for the (heroic) man Frashaortra, and for 
me 4 , upon whom also may'st Thou bestow it (not 
for time alone), but for all the ages of Thy Good 
Mind (that reign of Thy Benevolence which shall be 
to us as Heaven 6 ) ! 

1 The Pahlavi correctly renders padakhshS. 

* Probably originally heard, inspired words. Compare Many^iu 
haia Thwa aungha, verse 12. So often. Oral communications 
are figuratively alluded to everywhere. No literal articulation or 
sound (I) is of course intended. (Or 'sravayaemi= proclaim.') 

Neryosangh may be rendered as follows : Grant, O Sanctity 1 this 
devotion which (results) from the priority (an error from misreading 
the characters of the Pahlavi, chiefly his original) of the Good 
Mind [that is, make me so religious that prosperity may result 
to me from my good conduct]. Grant thou to the perfect mind 
[in, or to, the earth (so the Parsis understood Aramaiti)] the wish 
that proceeds from GustSspa and from my people [ ]. Grant 
praisers, O great wise One I kings, who may be announcers of 
your word, and bestowers of arrangements (for the service) ; [that is, 
who may teach thy word, and render it progressive]. 

* The earliest occurrence of Asha Vahwta. The Pahlavi : ' Since 
the best thing that Thou hast [Thy Religion] is better than all other 
things, the best through Righteousness.' 

4 See verses 7 and 8. 

* In the millennial (sic) renovation as well as in heaven. See 
chap. XXX, 4, where Vahwta Manah is equivalent to heaven. The 
Pahlavi gloss has : Atgh Frash6xtar va hSvixtan 1 Frashdrtar, vad 
tanu i pasfno ham&i nadukth pa</af vadun ; that is, for Frashdrtar 
and the disciples of Frashdrtar for ever, until the final body provide 
a benefit thereby. 
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10. And (impressed and moved) by these gifts of 
strengthening grace 1 (which Thou may'st give in 
answer to these prayers) may we never anger You, 
O Ahura Mazda ! (nor Thy) Righteousness (within 
us), nor yet Thy Kindly Mind (toward us), since we 
have most earnestly made effort (helping to advance 
Your cause) in the (chanted) 2 offering of Your 
praisers, for most easy to be invoked (are Ye), 
(Yours are verily both) the desire for (spiritual) 
blessings (for us), and the (Divine) Possession (of 
their power) 8 . 

11. And therefore do Thou, O Lord, the Great 
Creator ! fill up and satisfy (my 4 ) desire with these 
attainments (of the grace) of Thy Good Mind, which 
Thou dost know to be derived from Righteousness, 
(and) which (are verily) sublime 6 , for I have known' 

1 Possibly, ' may we not anger you with our prayers for these 
blessings/ Kfm me havyam ahrm&no ^usheta. 

* That daseme" may now better be referred to a similar root 
with dasvare, I regard the more probable because the Pahlavi 
also freely renders as if it so understood. Its author knew the 
meaning of dasema=daxama. One is reminded of course of the 
dlra-gva. 

* The Pahlavi with its peculiar view of an&Lr (not to be rejected 
too confidently ; see note at another occurrence of it) is interesting 
(as corrected by the Persian MS.): On account of a not-coming 
to you, O Auharmazdl This I would not do [ ]. Ashavahut 
also I will not pain for the sake of a blessing; [that is, I do 
not desire a single blessing which appears displeasing to Asha- 
vahut (this turn of the sense is followed by some who have hitherto 
opposed tradition, but I cannot follow it, although I value every hint 
of the ancient writers). Also Vohuman, the excellent [I do not 
harass him]. 

* Or, ' to those whom thou seest as creatures (?) of V. fill up the 
desire with attainments.' 

* Possibly, 'the righteous,' erethwoig; cp. rrtSVanas (?). Pahl. 
trans. ' 1 friruno.' • Possibly, ' I obtain.' 
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Thine instructions to be never void l of their effect 
(in the struggles) for our (daily) food 2 , and therefore 
worthy objects of desire s . 

12. (Yea, I approach Thee with my prayers, I) 
who by these (great gifts of grace) will * protect 
(Thy) Divine Righteousness, and (Thy) Good Mind 
(within us) for ever. And do Thou therefore, O 
Ahura Mazda ! teach me from Thyself, yea, from 
Thine own mouth of spirit, that I may declare it 
forth to (these Thy waiting people) by what (powers 
and according to what laws 6 ) the primeval world 
arose 6 ! 



1 Ner. has analaso(-a/4) for asuna more correctly than the Pahlavi 
asfit&k. 

* Or, ' well reaching their aim;' but the Pahlavi translator gives 
his evidence for the meaning 'food'=khurwn6. Recall the con- 
stant prayers for nourishment in the 2?tks. And as favouring the 
ancient translation, see XXIX, 7, where 'food for the eaters' is 
declared to be the gift of God, who is at the same time ' bounteous 
with his doctrine.' 

8 Neryosangh : Evaw ye dharmasya vettaraA * uttamasyaia diter 
manasaA [ ] ekahelayS* MahS^ninin SvSminl tebhyaA* purnaw 
pari^inohi* k&mam ; [kila, [ ] fubhaw tebhyaA kuru]. Evaw^a igis- 
neA* analaso labhatim khadyani vastr&riia vadanena. 

* One is tempted to read nipoungh/as an infinitive, but the Pahlavi 
translation anticipates us all with its more critical bard netrunam. 

6 This question is answered in Y. XXX. 

* Ner. improving upon the Pahlavi has as follows : Yadi sunirik- 
shanataya dharmam p&layami manaria* uttamam sadSpravr/ttaye ; 
[kila, £et satyasya sadvy£pirasya£a raksham karomij. Tvam tat * 
Mahi^nSnin Svtmin I prakmh/am me jikshipaya* [ ] \iH. Adrwya 
Tvatto mukhena [sphu/aya] antar bhuvane purvaw babhuva [t£m 
sr»'sh/im me bruhi]. 

A translation truly remarkable considering the circumstances 
under which it was made. 
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YASNA XXX. 

The Doctrine of Dualism. 

1. Accustomed to instruct the masses who throng him on public 
occasions seeking light, the composer constructs this hymn for 
similar opportunities. He may be regarded as continuing the 
thoughts in the close of Y. XXVIII, where he besought Ahura to 
inform him concerning the origin of the world. He says that he 
will declare the counsels of God, by which, as we see, he means 
the great doctrines concerning the origin of good and evil. With 
these he will declare also the praises, the laudatory portions of the 
MSthra, and the sacrifices. And he prays that propitious results 
may be discerned in the heavenly bodies. 

2. He further introduces what he has to say by telling the 
throngs before him that a decisive moment is upon them. They 
are to choose their religion, and not by acclamation with the 
foolish decision of a mob, but man by man, each individually for 
himself. They should therefore arouse themselves and hear with all 
attention, and gaze at the holy Fire with a good and receptive 
disposition of mind. 

3. He then delivers the earliest statement of dualism which has 
come down to us. There were two original spirits, and they are 
called, be it well noted, not two persons, or at least not only two 
persons, but a better thing, or principle, and a worse one. (The 
qualifying words are all in the neuter '.) 

At the next sentence they are personified as a pair, each inde- 
pendent in hi's thoughts, declarations, and actions. Such is the 
short Theodicy, followed at once by an admonition to those before 
him to choose the better. 

4. These two spirits came together as by natural combination, 
to make the opposing phenomena of life and its absence, of Heaven 
and of Hell. 

And Hell is described not as a scene of cruelty inflicted on the 
innocent and the ignorant, but as ' the worst life,' and Heaven as 
equally remote from a superstitious paradise ; that is, as the ' best 
mental state.' 

1 It is also noticeable that the name Angra Mainyu does not occur in this 
section. 
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This is the proper Zarathurtrian creation. It is undeniably 
' abstract,' very, and just in proportion as it lacks colour and myth 
are its depths visible. The account of it is also very limited. But 
it must never be forgotten that its existence is the probable proof 
that very much more of the kind existed beside it. Instead of there 
being one hymn sung like this, Y. XXX, there were probably 
many. The two original forces or beings, although separate 
clearly, come together; but they do not lose their distinction. 
Their difference remains as clear as their union. 5. They do not 
blend unrecognisably ; for having created the two principles, they 
choose each his own particular realm. Ahura chooses the righteous 
order of religion, and with it the pious of all ages. The evil spirit 
chooses the wicked. 

The point and meaning of the entire doctrine is that a good 
God cannot be responsible for permanent evil ; that imperfection 
and suffering are original, and inherent in the nature of things, 
and permanently so. The swallowing up of sin and sorrow in 
ultimate happiness belongs to a later period. It is not Githic 
Zarathurtrianism. Evil was the work of an independent being. 

The great thinker saw his point; and it was that the Deity 
Himself could not prevent the evolution of base and revolting 
moral qualities with their consequent miseries in both victim and 
aggressor. An evil God was therefore their author. 

6. But the blood-feuds of War, not to speak of the theological 
animosity, were too much for his philosophy. The sage could not 
regard all men and their circumstances with broad and equable 
impartiality. 

The hated Daeva-worshippers, who were doubtless equally con- 
scientious with the Zarathurtrians, are said to have failed of correct 
discernment. 

As they were deliberating, so he recalls, the Worst Mind, a very 
real although ' abstract ' Satan, came upon them, to induce them to 
choose him and his evil realm. They acceded, becoming furious 
in their intention to injure human life. This may be regarded as a 
dramatic, but at the same time, in a moral sense, a philosophical 
statement of a temptation and fall. (For a later one, with more 
colour and less truth, see the temptation proper of Zarathurtra 
himself 1 , recalling as it does so vividly the temptation in the 
Gospels.) 

7. If we can accept the words ahmSi^i to mean merely ' upon 

1 Comp. Vd. XIX, 1-10. Consider how much time would be required for 
the name of Zarathrurtra to become so involved in myth. 
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this,' we may hold that the statements proceed without a break. Even 
a gap of lost verses does not interrupt the sense. The clothing of 
souls with bodies seems indicated. If so, the doctrine of the Fravashis, 
otherwise foreign to the Gathas.may have its origin by inference here, 
and directly in verse 4. After the creation and first activity of 
the souls of the Archangels on the one hand, and of the Da&vas 
on the other, together with their respective human adherents, the 
one choosing good and the other evil, the remaining Ameshdspends 
unite with Aramaiti in bestowing a body upon the newly created soul. 
(So we must conclude from the language.) And the prophet 
breaks in with the prayer that in the future, and possibly at the 
Frashakar^ the completion of progress, these created souls might 
possess such advantages as they had when Ahura came at first with 
his acts of creation ; that is, that they might be restored again to 
a state of sinless happiness, provided with bodies by Aramaiti as at 
the first. (See Yart XIX, 89.) 

8. But, as he implies, and perhaps expresses in a lost verse, 
vengeance shall come upon the wretched beings who choose the 
Evil Mind as their master. And it shall come, not in the abstract 
merely by any means, but as executed by a numerous, if not once 
predominant party, 'the offspring of the Evil Mind.' And when 
this shall have been completed (and XXXI, 18 shows us that the 
weapons to be used to bring it about were not to be those of 
verbal argument alone) then, as he declares with enthusiasm, ' to 
God shall be the Kingdom,' a Kingdom established in the Divine 
Benevolence, which will pervade its organic life, and which will 
likewise, as the personified ' Immortal,' utter encouragements and 
commands to its loyal citizens. And these citizens will then not 
only defeat the Lie-demon, who is the life of the Dafiva-party, but 
they will deliver her up as a captive to the great Genius of Truth, 
the personified Righteousness. 9. And, as he ardently hoped for the 
coming of the Kingdom into the hands of Ahura, he as ardently 
beseeches that he and his coadjutors, the princes already named, 
may be honoured as the immediate agents in bringing on this 
' millennial ' completion ; nay, he even prays that they may be as 
Ahuras ' in merciful services, declaring that all their thoughts were 
centred in that scene where religious light dwelt as personified in 
her home. 

10. Once more he announces the certain defeat and chastise- 
ment of the incarnate falsehood and her adherents, which enables 

1 As the Ahuras of Mazda, the Amesh&spends. 
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him only the more impressively to describe the rapid reunion of 
the righteous amid the home-happiness of Heaven. 

1 1. Having delivered his brief but weighty communication, he 
commends his hearers for learning the holy vows of the Religion on 
account of the duration of the announced rewards and punishments. 
They shall be long indeed ; and upon their complete inauguration 
full salvation shall be realised for those who shall have learned and 
heeded the invaluable truths. 



Translation. 

i. And now I will proclaim, O ye who are 
drawing near and seeking 1 to be taught! those 
animadversions 2 which appertain to Him who 
knows (all things) whatsoever; the praises which 
are for Ahura, and the sacrifices (which spring) 
from the Good Mind, and likewise the benignant 
meditations inspired by Righteousness. And I 
pray 3 that propitious results may be seen in the 
lights. 

1 As ' ish ' means approaching with desire, the Pahlavi translator 
has, freely, khvatmno. 

* Read mSzdatha. 

8 So with long 8; but ya£>ta (P" supported by the Pahl.) may be 
the lost dual neuter of the pronoun, referring to the two principles 
discussed below. Y£*>fca=I pray for, although the most natural 
rendering grammatically, does not seem so well adapted here, as a 
prayer for the success of his communication does not harmonise with 
the otherwise dogmatic statements of the composer. The urvata 
(vrata) founded upon the doctrine of dualism bring about salvation. 
They may therefore be touched upon in this introductory verse. 
And that the heavenly bodies contained indications bearing directly 
or indirectly upon human destiny seems to have been early an 
accepted doctrine. (Compare also chap. XXIX, 3, where 'the 
lofty fires ' seem alluded to as moved by the Deity, and this in 
immediate connection with the discussion of the most important 
problems concerning the fate of the holy community.) It is, how- 
ever, not impossible that the lights of the altar may have been 
meant. (See su£a in the second verse.) The Pahlavi translation 
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2. Hear ye then with your ears ; see ye the bright 
flames ' with the (eyes of the) Better Mind. It is for 
a decision as to religions, man and man, each indi- 
vidually for himself. Before the great effort of the 
cause, awake ye 2 (all) to our 3 teaching ! 

3. Thus are the primeval spirits who as a pair * 
(combining their opposite strivings), and (yet each) 
independent in his action, have been famed (of old). 
(They are) a better thing, they two, and a worse 6 , 
as to thought, as to word, and as to deed. And 
between these two let the wisely acting choose aright. 
(Choose ye *) not (as) the evil-doers 7 ! 

has den rdshand pavan vgnuno hu-ravakh-manih. As to y&*&& 
or ya&ia, the Pahlavi does not favour a verbal form. But if the pro- 
noun is accepted, even then change is needed; yae^aya=ye^aye"na 
is hardly possible. We should be obliged to render : And which 
two things (were those?) whereby (adverbially) propitious results 
have been seen in the stars. Others have experienced difficulty, 
and even ashaya££a(?) has been conjecturally suggested for this 
place and chap. LI, 2. Neither Sp. nor Westg. report a long 6. 

1 G6sh£n5 srurf nydkhshunih [aigha* gdsh bara varammunt/j — 
Zak t rdshano. Otherwise 'with the eye;' but see ya rao&bix 
daresata urvaza. The altar-flame would not unnaturally be men- 
tioned after the heavenly lights. 

* Literally, '(be ye) wakeful.' 

s Hardly, ' to teach us.' Possibly, ' to teach this, each one.' 
4 Pahl. transcribes. Notice that paouruye" (pourviyS) is neut.* as 
are vahyd and akem£4, which is not lightly to be passed over. 

• The Pahlavi freely: Benafrman — [aigluan& vinis va kirfak 
benafrman bara yemalelunrf]. They announced themselves as sin 
and good works. Ner. yau pu«ya« papa»a£a svaya** avo£ata/». 

6 Bara vi^W. Ner. vibhaktavan*. If a third plural subjunctive, 
still the force is as if imperative. Possibly it is preterit. 

7 On this important verse I cite Neryosangh. He may be 
rendered as follows : Thus the two spirits [Hormi^da and Ahar- 
mana] who uttered first in the world each his own (principle); [that 
is, who each uttered, one his own good (deed), and the other his 
own sin], these were a pair, in thought, word, and deed, a highest 

* Adverb (?). 
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4. (Yea) when the two spirits came together at 
the first to make 1 life, and life's absence 2 , and to 
determine how the world at the last shall be (ordered), 
for the wicked (Hell) the worst life, for the holy 
(Heaven) the Best Mental State 3 , 

5. (Then when they had finished each his part in 
the deeds of creation, they chose distinctly each his 
separate realm.) He who was the evil of them both 
(chose the evil), thereby working 4 the worst of possible 
results, but the more bounteous spirit 6 chose the 

and a degraded one. And of these two, the one endowed with 
good intelligence [ ] was the distinguisherof the true, and not the one 
endowed with evil intelligence [ ]. (Both he and the Pahlavi fail to 
credit a plural form in ere* vlshyata with Spiegel and Hflbschmann.) 

The Gathic verbatim. Yea (= thereupon) the-two the-two-spirits 
the-two-first-things which-two two-twins two-self-acting-ones were- 
heard-of in-thought in-word-and in-deed these-two a-better an-evil- 
and. Of-which-two-and the wisely-acting (ones) aright may discern, 
not the evil-acting ones. 

1 The Pahlavi read as an infinitive, dazd£=av5 zak dahuno. 
(So also an important authority recently.) Otherwise it has the 
place of a third dual perfect ; ' they two made.' The place of an 
infinitive is not generally at the end of a sentence in Githic. Can 
it be simply a third singular ? ' (Each) makes ' (iamasa' kar6ti). 

* Pavan zendakih — va muni/4 azendakih. Ner. £ivitena£a a^tvi- 
tena£a. Observe the singular abstract zgy&tfmki, which is not 
lightly to be passed over. Why not a more ordinary expression ? 
Have we not here an unusual antithesis ? The danger is great that 
by aiming to reduce all to commonplace for the sake of safety, we 
may demolish many an interesting conception of antiquity. 

s Observe the subjectivity. These verses settle the question as 
to the depth of the Zarathurtrian hymns. Grammar forces us to 
see that the composer had large ideas. The entire cast of reflection 
in the Gathas tends to be abstract as well as subjective. Not so 
their invective and partisan exhortations. 

4 Verezy6 is a nom. sing, masc, as would seem natural from its 
position in the sentence. Compare mathrai* verezyair. 

• Observe that Ahura is undoubtedly called spenifta mainyu. 
Elsewhere we must sometimes render, * His bountiful spirit' 
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(Divine) Righteousness; (yea, He so chose) who 
clothes upon Himself the firm 1 stones of heaven 
(as His robe). And He chose likewise them who 
content Ahura with actions, which (are performed) 
really in accordance with the faith a . 

6. And between these two spirits the Demon-gods 
(and they who give them worship) can make no 
righteous choice 3 , since we have beguiled 4 them. 
As they were questioning and debating in their 
council 8 the (personified *) Worst Mind approached 
them that he might be chosen. (They made their 



1 Zak f sakht sag nihufto asmaniA. Ner. G&ftataram * aklram 
dadau. 

* ' Who with actions really good piously content Ahura.' Let it 
be noticed that fraore/ is not independently translated by the Pah- 
lavi. It is freely included in avo Auharmazd ; and yet this is sup- 
posed by some to be a word-for-word rendering 1 Ner. praka/ai ska 
karmabhW. 

Verbatim. Of-these-two spirits he-chose-to-himself (he)-who 
(was) the evil (the one) the worst (deeds) working*. The- Righteous- 
Order (accusative) (chose) the spirit most-bountiful (he-)who the 
most-firm stones clothes-on-himself, (those) who-and will-content 
Ahura with real actions believingly Mazda. 

(Properly a verbatim rendering is only possible in an inflected 
language.) 

' La risto vi^tnfind. They suffer judicial blindness ; a common 
idea in the Gathas ; compare, ' who holds them from the sight of 
the truth,' Ac. 

* The root is indicated by va muni£ valmam&n frtft. I can 
see no escape from the above rather adventurous rendering. See 
also dafshnya he»tu in chap. LIII, 8. Perhaps the idea of injury 
here preponderates over that of deceit; 'since we have impaired 
their power.' The choice between a preterit or an improper sub- 
junctive is also difficult. Possibly, ' so that we may fatally deceive 
them.' Poss. nom. ' deception came upon them, even A. M.' 

• This recalls VendidSd XIX, 45, where the demons assemble 
in council to consider the advent of Zarathurtra. 

• Compare verse 4, where Vahirtem Man6 equals heaven. The 
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fatal decision.) And thereupon they rushed together 
unto the Demon of Fury, that they might pollute * 
the lives of mortals 2 . 

7. Upon this 8 Aramaiti (the personified Piety of 
the saints) approached, and with her came the Sove- 
reign Power, the Good Mind, and the Righteous 
Order. And (to the spiritual creations of good and of 
evil) Aramaiti gave a body, she the abiding and ever 
strenuous *. And for these (Thy people) so let 6 (that 

word is the subject of 'gasa/,' and has the proper place of a 
nominative in the sentence ; cp. Vedic usage. 

1 That they might disease (so literally) the lives of those who 
had not yet been tempted or fallen. 

The Pahlavi: Vtmartniiio ahvan ! marrfuman [aigh, levatman 
aeshm aiuutaan ahukfnSna']. 

Ner. : Ye n^aghnur bhuvanam manushy&nim. 

Hubschmann: 'urn durch ihnPlagen fiber dasLeben desMenschen 
zu bringen.' 

! Verbatim. Of these two spirits not aright may choose the 
Daevas, since these we have beguiled (or have injured). To the- 
questioning ones upon came-he in-order-that he might-be-chosen 
(subjunctive middle) he-the worst mind. Thereupon to-furious- 
rapine they rushed-together in-order-that (yena) they might disease 
(or ruin) the-life of-man. 

3 Or, 'to him;' some unnamed benefactor ; hardly 'to us.' The 
Pahlavi has, avo valman, but Ner. has only tatrafe. Observe ahmai 
in chap. XLIII, 1, and in chap. XL VII. 

4 Root an = in. The Pahlavi freely, pavan astublh. He seems 
to have thought of nam + a priv. 

Kehrpem is feminine. Anma may be a neuter in apposition. 

Otherwise we must accept -m& as a suffix. Or can kehrpem 
(corpus) be a neuter here ? The clothing of the spirits with cor- 
poreal natures enabled them to advance in the development of 
moral qualities by self-restraint and pursuit. As has been observed 
in the summary, no Fravashis appear in the Gathas. Have we here 
possibly an indication of the pre-existence of souls ? If Aramaiti 
gave a body, it may be inferred that a period elapsed between the 
acts of the two spirits and this. 

' That bodies are to be given to the saints as at the first is to 
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body) be (at the last), O Mazda! as it was when 
Thou earnest first with creations 1 ! 

8. And (when the great struggle shall have been 
fought out which began when the Daevas first seized 
the Demon of Wrath as their ally 2 ), and when the 
(just) vengeance shall have come upon these wretches, 
then, O Mazda! the Kingdom shall have been 
gained for Thee by (Thy) Good Mind (within Thy 
folk). For to those, O living Lord ! does (that Good 
Mind 8 ) utter his command, who will deliver the 
Demon of the Lie into the two hands* of the 
Righteous Order (as a captive to a destroyer). 

9. And may we be such as those who bring on 

be inferred from Yart XIX, 89. (Which see in part ii of the 
translations of the Zend-Avesta.) 

1 Verbatim. To-this (to us ?)-and with-Khshathra came, with- 
Manah Vohu, with Asha-and (Aramaiti) thereupon a-body the-con- 
tinuing gave Ar(a)maiti the strenuous (Aramaiti, or the body, a 
vigorous and strenuous thing). 

Of these thine (or to thee) to let-it (the body)-be as thou-camest 
in-creations the-first. 

1 See verse 6. 

5 What else can be the subject of sasti ? 

* Observe the pronounced personification of Righteousness. As 
a matter of course the ultimate sense is more commonplace, as is the 
case with all poetical matter. ' Into the hands of Asha,' is the same 
as to say, ' into the power of the servant of God.' 

But would this be a proper mode of rendering a line of real 
though rudely primitive poetry ? Such renderings are commentary 
rather than translation. The Pahlavi may be rendered as follows : 
Thus also in that creation [in the final body] hatred comes to these 
haters and sinners ; [that is, the avengers shall execute chastisement 
upon them]. And, therefore, O AOharmazd! what to thee is the sove- 
reignty, by that (so possibly) shall Vohuman give a reward. Through 
these, O Auharmazd 1 [through the religion of Auharmazd], when 
one is instructed in Righteousness, [that is, as to the interests of the 
pious] then the Dr% is given into one's hand, [the Drflg' who is 
Aharm6k]. 

[31] D 
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this great renovation, and make this world progres- 
sive, (till its perfection shall have been reached). 
(As) the Ahuras of Mazda 1 (even) may we be ; (yea, 
like Thyself), in helpful readiness to meet 2 (Thy 
people), presenting (benefits 8 ) in union with the 
Righteous Order. For there* will our thoughts 
be (tending) where true wisdom shall abide in her 
home 6 . 

10. (And when perfection shall have been attained) 
then shall the blow of destruction fall upon the 
Demon of Falsehood, (and her adherents shall 
perish with her), but swiftest in the happy abode 
of the Good Mind and of Ahura the righteous saints 

1 Otherwise, 'the Ahura-Mazdas,' or, 'O Mazda and the Ahuras!' 
I think that the most natural rendering according to the grammar 
should first be given, notwithstanding something uncommon about 
it. 'All the Ahura-Mazdas,' has been seen by Roth in chapter 
XXXI, 4. 

1 The Pahlavi has the gloss [atghjin hamtshakS han^aman 
madam tanft 1 pasfno kunirno], needlessly enlarged of course, but 
showing the proper root, which is mi/ ; (so Spiegel.) 

* Or possibly sustaining (the feeble). The Pahlavi reads simply 
dedrunlrno. 

4 The Pahlavi renders hathri in the Indian sense as asSr*, end- 
lessly; so others elsewhere. Hathra' and yathri are of course 
distinctly in antithesis. 

6 The Pahlavi mihSnS, Persian makin. That mafithd is an ad- 
verbial instrumental meaning, 'in one's home,' seems the more 
probable from the two hathrS, yathrS, adverbs of place. Compare, 
for instance, athra-yathri in XLVI, 16, where sha&ti follows. 
Httbschmann, 'Dort mogen (unsre) Sinne sein, wo die Weisheit 
thront ;' see also huritfiw in the next verse. 

The Parsi-persian MS. has — Aeduno (sic) ham m£ kih in i tu 
hastam (sic) ; [ku &n i tu 'hw8f hastam] In — rastd'hiz kardan 
andar gih&a. 

(c) Kih — minim b6d [ku minim pah — ddrad] a* £ng& danai 
hast [ku, i'hir i iiz pah nSki bih danad] andar makan. 
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shall gather, they who proceed in their walk (on 
earth) in good repute x (and honour) 2 . 

ii. Wherefore, O ye men! ye are learning s (thus) 
these religious incitations which Ahura gave in (our) 
happiness* and (our) sorrow 4 . (And ye are also learn- 
ing) what is the long wounding for the wicked, and 
the blessings which are in store for the righteous. 
And when these (shall have begun their course), 
salvation shall be (your portion 6 )! 

1 Pahlavi, ' mun vadund zak ! .tapir namtkih=they are creating 
a good repute,' as if zazente" were understood in the sense of pro- 
duce. See the sense 'bear' as given for ha, Rig-veda 843, 2 (X, 
1 7). The analogy is, however, not strong. 

a The Pahlavi translation may here be rendered as follows : Thus 
in that dispensation [in the later body] the Dru^ [who is Gan- 
rak Minavad] will be overthrown [ ] when (his) host is scattered. 
Thus they move keenly on [to seize the reward], which is attained 
through the good citizenship of Vohuman [when they shall have 
dwelt in piety]. They who are creating a good renown are thus 
moving on toward Auharmazd and Ashavahixt [that is, the person 
who is of good repute goes forward to seize the reward]. 

* Once more the anomalous form amukhtLrn6 meets us in the 
Pahlavi. May this not be intended to express ' learning,' whereas 
amuzw n6 would express ' teaching ? ' I hardly think so. 

* The Pahlavi translation is only remotely if at all responsible 
for AvhiAa as=sua sponte. This would require Afiti as=*Av&ii with 
difficulty comparing ' yim ' and ' y*m '(?). It is generally considered 
now as=hu + iti ; but the letter f= > ^ seems doubtful 

6 Read aniti=* with impeded progress.' ' In prosperity or adver- 
sity.' But these are conjectures. 

* The Pahlavi : Agtuno akhar valmaoran alt5 nadukfh. I do 
not think that we ought to regard the words of the original as 
expressing universal restoration. But they may well have given the 
first indication toward this later view. Literally, they state it, but 
not when correctly understood. 

(Supplementary note. The Pahlavi word ydmaf which transcribes 
yosnl in verse 4 cannot mean ' by day.' Its imperfect form induced 
the translators to translate ruzha and bhumandale, but these scholars, 
as in many other instances, hinted at a correction.) 

D 2 
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YASNA XXXI. 
The Progress and Struggles of the Cause. 

This composition differs from that in XXX as descending from 
the more general to the particular, and from the doctrinal to the 
practical. One might even trace an immediate connection, urvati 
occurring in the last verse of the one and in the first of the other. 
It is, of course, very possible that the verses before us are only a 
remnant of those which originally constituted the piece, and here 
and there one may have been interpolated from other scriptures. 

Some writers prefer to assume a loss of the original text or an 
addition to it at the smallest change of tone, and to assume also 
a change of subject with it I do not regard it as very useful 
to lay too much stress upon these occurrences. 

Whether caused by gaps or interpolations, they do not at all 
affect the fact that the subject-matter is homogeneous and contem- 
poraneous ; and, probably, like many more modern compositions, 
the verses gain in rhetorical effect by being weeded of repetitions. 

We might divide as follows i, 2, an address to the congregation 
to be connected with XXX as its concluding words; 3-5, an 
address to Ahura; 6, an address to the faithful; 7-17, to Ahura; 
18, to the congregation; 19, to Ahura; 20, 21, to the congregation; 
22, an addition. 

Treating the section then as containing homogeneous matter 
which combines well into a unit, I proceed as follows. The sage 
chants his hymn in the presence of the multitude as before. 

1. He declares that while he is reciting things unwillingly heard 
by the hostile party, those same truths are valued as the best of 
existing things by those who are sincerely devoted to Mazda, their 
good disposition quickening their perception. 

2. He then declares that if the truths of the holy Religion are 
not yet clearly seen by the instrumentalities provided, he will ap- 
proach them still more effectively in accordance with the especial 
regulation of the spiritual chieftainship, which Ahura Mazda had 
prepared in response to the lament of the soul of the Kine ; i. e. of 
the Iranian herds and people possibly as representing the entire 
holy, or clean, creation upon earth. And he further asserts that 
this regulation concerns the struggle of the two parties, and will 
bring the cause of the Righteous Order to a successful issue. 

3. Changing his address to Ahura, he proceeds to pray at once 
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for that satisfying decision which would be the natural result of the 
regulation just promised, and which could be given by the instru- 
mentality of the Sacred Fire and holy ritual, affording mental keen- 
ness to the two contending parties. And he declares that this is 
the doctrine which should be proclaimed for the conversion of 
mankind. Here we observe that the Zarathurtrian Mazda-worship 
was aggressive and missionary in its spirit, and in a proselyting 
sense by no means indifferent to the final destiny of the Gentile 
world. (The later and traditional system announced indeed the 
restoration and so the conversion of all men, and that not as an 
object proposed to the efforts of charity, but as a necessary result 
(so by inference; see BundahLr (West), pp. 126, 129). I can find 
no trace of this in the Githas. 
Here we have only the effort to convert.) 

4. Addressing all the Bountiful Immortals, and with the striking 
title of the Ahuras of Mazda, he prays for the establishment of the 
' mighty kingdom ' by means of which he might overcome the per- 
sonified and aggressive falsehood of the opposing and persecuting 
DaeVa-worshippers. 

5. In order to enable himself to fulfil his mission, he asks for 
prophetic and judicial knowledge as to what ought to be done, or 
as to what is about to happen in the immediate future. 

6. He lauds the MSthra which we may suppose him to recognise 
as delivered to him afresh in answer to his prayer for prophetic 
light, and he praises co-ordinately with the Word of God that 
Sovereign Authority of Ahura, which was to be established in a 
kingdom where goodness would increase, and be prosperous, if 
not predominant. 

7. He takes the heavenly bodies as evidence of the wisdom of 
Him who created the Sacred Order personified as the ' Immortal ' 
Asha, and also the Good Mind, his equal. And he ascribes the 
support and extension of their hallowing influence to Ahura, be- 
cause He never changes. 

8. He reiterates, in expressions which form the basis for another 
hymn, his conception of Mazda as the supreme object of devotion, 
as the father of the Good Mind personified as His child, as the 
creator of the Righteous Order, and as both the controller and the 
judge of human actions. Therefore the Good Mind and Right- 
eousness are to be worshipped as standing in the closest possible 
relation to him. 

9. He ascribes the ' Immortal ' Piety to Him as well. She is 
His own, and elsewhere His own daughter. He is declared, as in 
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chapter XXIX, to be the Creator of the Kine, and of Under- 
standing, (His own intelligence), to guide Him in the disposition of 
the destiny of the holy Iranian people. And according to it He 
makes the path for the Kine, which as a matter of course has no 
meaning as applied to bucolics, but is full of meaning when read in 
view of the wail of the Kine's Soul in chapter XXIX, and of the 
intervention of the Deity in her behalf, for He actually appointed 
Zarathurtra to meet her necessities. He adds, however, that her 
free choice is not abolished by the construction 'of this path.' It is 
elsewhere called the ' religion of the Saviour-prophets,' and she is 
free to proceed in it, guided by the first prophet, the ideal husband- 
man, or she can follow the profaner nomad. 

10. But he thankfully exclaims that she does not pause in in- 
decision, nor does she choose perversely. She selects the guardian 
appointed by Ahura, the diligent and pious husbandman, elsewhere 
identified with Zarathurtra himself. He is rich with the spiritual 
wealth of the Good Mind ; and she rejects in his favour the idle and 
free-booting nomad, excluding him from all share in the sacred 
religious system. 

ii. The composer then delineates the struggle which inevitably 
follows this establishment of the needed means of deliverance. 
When Mazda has completed the inspiration of doctrines, teaching 
whither the one endowed with free volition (like the Kine [verse 
9] ) should direct his choice in action (12), there upon the spot, as it 
were, the ignorant DaSva-worshipper makes himself heard beside 
God's spokesman. But the prophet is consoled by the reflection 
that the pious mind will not question the evil Spirit, or the good 
Spirit superficially. It searches both the Spirits, questioning them, 
as it were, in their very home. (Hence it is that Ahura speaks so 
fully concerning Angra Mainyu, delineating his opposition to Him 
in extended detail. See XLV, 2.) 

13. The composer is still more reanimated by the certainty that 
Ahura is gazing into the depths of all questions, trivial and profound; 
which is to say that he observes most closely the men who are dis- 
cussing them. And he declares that he also sees the cruel injustice 
of the punishments which the tyrants visit upon the smallest offences, 
as well as the more flagrant wickedness of those who persecute his 
adherents without even a pretence of justice. 

14. As he recalls the divine forecasting omniscience, he asks 
Ahura once more concerning the future which was close at hand 
with its portentous events. And he inquires as to the nature of the 
veritable and not iniquitous confessions, which were properly due to 
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be made by the righteous believer in order to avert the impending 
calamities, and secure the upper hand in the struggle for the throne. . 
And he inquires also as to the proper expiatory prayers which were 
to be offered by the believer. He does not however fail to inquire 
analogously concerning the wicked, nor to ask how they, as well as 
the righteous, shall be situated in the final consummation. 

15. Particularising as to the latter, he asks what shall be the 
punishment for those who succeed in installing an evil monarch, 
one of the Daeva-party, a prince who cannot exist without the ruth- 
less persecution of the pious husbandman, who repudiates the Lie- 
demon presiding over the counsels and efforts of the opposing 
religion. 

16. He further asks how "and by what actions the wise man may 
become like Ahura, or his faithful adherent, the expressions used 
implying deep religious feeling. 

1 7. Striving to arouse the perceptions of his hearers, he inquires 
as to which one of the two parties holds to the greater or more im- 
portant religion, the disciple of Asha, the personified Righteous 
Order Ahura's immediate creature (see above), or the opponent. 
And he prays that no blind guide may deceive him, or those who 
belong to him, ' but that the enlightened, yea, even Ahura Himself, 
may speak to him, and become the indicator and demonstrator of 
the truth.' 

18. Closing this address to the Deity, he turns to the congrega- 
tion, vehemently forbidding them to listen to the doctrines of his 
opponents, warning them against the ruin and death which would 
ensue, and fiercely appealing to the sword. 

19. Once more addressing Ahura, he prays that they may on the 
contrary listen to Him who has power to vindicate the conscientious 
Zarathurtrian, inculcating veracity upon him, and encouraging him 
in its practice ; and this by means of the holy sacrifice, or ordeal of 
the Fire. 

20. He solemnly warns those who would seduce the righteous of 
their ultimate fate, and adds that their sorrows will be self-induced, 
if they persevere in their hostility. Their own consciences (as we 
see from Yart XXII) would not only bring on their ruin, but 
would form a part of their punishment. 

21. On the other hand, happiness and immortality will be the lot 
of the faithful. And these 'eternal two' will be given to them, 
accompanied by the fulness of Righteousness, and the exuberant 
vigour of the Good and Kindly Mind within them and bestowing 
its blessings upon them. 
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22. In conclusion he apostrophises the manifest certainty of the 
truths which he declares, and, addressing Ahura, animates the 
faithful not merely with the hope of the objective recompense, but 
with the prospect of being efficient as servants of God. 

Translation. 

i. These doctrines (therefore) we are earnestly 
declaring to You as we recite them forth from 
memory, words (till now) unheard 1 (with faith) by 
those who by means of the doctrinal vows 2 of the 
harmful Lie are delivering the settlements of 
Righteousness to death, but words which are of the 
best unto those who are heartily devoted to Ahura 3 . 

2. And if by this means the indubitable truths* 
are not seen in the soul 6 , then as better (than these 
words) I will come to you all (in my person) with 

1 Roth, ' wollen wir Worte kflnden — ungern gehort von denen, 
welche nach des Unholds Geboten,' &c. Htlbschmann preferring 
' wir sprechen Worte nicht anhorbar fflr diejenigen ' (Casuslehre, s. 
223). A dative of the pronoun is certainly more natural than the abla- 
tive as inst. But on the whole agushtS seems better in its ordinary 
sense, although in so rendering we are obliged to supply a word. 

2 Valmanjan mun pavan afring&nfh t Drfi^ zak i Ahar&yth 
gfihan bard maren^ineW. 

" The Pahlavi may be rendered as follows : Both these benedic- 
tions, which I (we) recite as yours [the Avesta and Zand], we are 
teaching by word to him who is no hearer, [to the destroyer of 
sanctity (the heretical persecutor) [ ] ]. Those who utterly slay the 
world of righteousness through the benedictions of the T>ihg [ ], 
even those might be an excellent thing, if they would cause progress 
in what belongs to Auharmazd. 

4 Read perhaps advayao ; see the Pahlavi. Otherwise ' the way ' 
advSo as panthis; but the participle* does not agree. Compare 
for meaning kavfm advayantam, sakhS idvaySs.* 

6 The Pahlavi renders 'in the soul' freely by 'believes:' Pavan 
niktrixno 14 hSmnun&fo as pavan zak i agumanikth. The general 
indications are to be observed. 

* Is it aloe.? 
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that power, and in that way according to which 
Ahura Mazda knows and appoints His ruler 1 , that 
ruler over both the two (struggling) bands 2 , in 
order that we (in obedience to him), may live ac- 
cording to Righteousness 8 . 

3. And that keenness, that deciding satisfaction, 
which Thou hast given by (Thy) Spirit 4 , and (Thy) 
Fire, and by Thy Righteousness (itself) to the two 
battling (sides), do Thou declare unto us, O Ahura ! 
that vow which is for the seeing 6 (as those endowed 
with mental light). Yea, do Thou declare this that 
we may know it, O Mazda! With the tongue of 
Thy mouth do Thou speak it (that as I preach its 
mighty truths 7 ) I may make all the living believers*! 



1 Comp. chap. XXIX, 2, where the Ratu is discussed ; here the 
word might be the abstract 

* Roth, ' dieser beiden Parteien (Yasna XXXI).' 

* He repels and condemns the evil, and he hallows and helps 
the good. 

* Most striking is the use of mainyu. It is 'the Spirit '= God. 
It is ' His Spirit' It is also used of man's spirit 

* Or, ' from the two ara»i ; ' but see Ssayao in verse 2. The 
Pahlavi translator has avo patkan/arano shnakhtarih ; so uniformly. 
In Y. XL1II, 12, K5 and most MSS., except K4, and likewise 
excepting the printed B.V.S., read ran6iby6 which excludes the 
dual form ; also the fire is not mentioned there. It is however far 
from impossible that the present Pahlavi translation may be a growth 
beyond an earlier one more in accordance with ara«i. The strivers, 
or fighters, might describe the two rubbing-sticks (?). 

* Aimar (sic), vig&rd&r. This meaning suits the connection ad- 
mirably. The word is otherwise difficult, and this general sense is 
followed by some who do not so often cite the Pahlavi translator. 

7 See verse 1. 

* Roth, 'wie ich alle lebenden bekehren soil.' So also the general 
indication of the Pahlavi translator. Pavan huzvanS t Lak — 
zfvandakan harvist-gun hfimnund. Observe that the religious 
system contemplated universal proselytism. 
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4. And when the Divine Righteousness shall be 
inclined to my appeal 1 , and with him all those 
(remaining ones who are as) Mazda's 2 (own) Ahuras 
then with the blessedness (of the reward), with (my) 
Piety and with Thy Best Mind (active within me), I 
will pray 3 for that mighty Kingdom by whose force* 
we may smite the Lie-demon 8 . 

5. Aye, do Thou tell me that I may discern it, 
since through (Thy) Righteous Order the better (lot) 
is e given ; tell me this that I may know it with (Thy) 
Good Mind (as it speaks within me), and that I may 
ponder 7 that to which these my truths 8 belong (and 

1 The general indications karitunt&r and bavihunam point to the 
proper sense. 

* Or, with Roth, ' wenn wirklich sich rufen lassen die Ahura- 
Mazdas.' Otherwise, ' O Mazda and the Ahuras.' HUbschmann also 
maintained that Mazdau was here a plural ; (see his Y. XXX, 10.) 

3 Roth, rendering ishasi in accordance with the Pahlavi, 'erbitte 
ich.' 

* Miin pavan zak 1 valman gurdih — khushido Drbgo ae" sufficiently 
indicates the proper sense. Roth, ' kraft deren wir den Unhold 
bemeistern mogen.' 

6 The Pahlavi may be rendered thus : Since in that dispensation 
[in the final body], I shall be an invoker of Ashavahut, and of 
Auharmazd also [ ] ; and of her who is veneration ' Spendar- 
mad '[], I desire [that best of things which is the reward] of 
Vohuman. Let also that authority which belongs to my people 
[ ] be from the strong one [ ] by whose fortitude [ ] the Drug is 
overcome [ ]. 

* Literally, ' Ye gave.' 

7 I am far from sure that the indication of the Pahlavi is not 
correct here. According to it, when properly understood, we have 
here an accusative with the infinitive; 'that I should establish.' 
Its own translation is however avo li yehabunai. Mo»=man or 
mSm ; en(g)=% the nasal vowel. The Pahl. translator recognises 
men elsewhere as=mini.rno. It was from no ignorance (!) of the 
particular word that he wrote ' li ' here. 

* Or ' my prophet ; ' comp. rj'shi ; that is, ' that with which my 
prophet is concerned.' 
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of which my prophet speaks ; yea), tell me those 
things, O Mazda Ahura! which may not be, and 
which may be 1 . 

6 8 . And that verily shall be the best of all words 
to Him which the All-(wise one) will 8 declare to 
me in very deed, that word which is the Mathra of 
Welfare and of Immortality (for it proclaims His 
beneficent power). And to the Great Creator (shall 
there be) a Realm such as that (whose strength 
I asked for victory 4 ), and which (at the last) shall 
flourish 6 in its holiness to His (glory 6 ) ! 

7. (For He has sovereign control.) He who con- 
ceived of these (truths of the Mathra) as their first 
(inspirer), (and as He thought their existence they 

1 Or, possibly, ' which shall not be, or which shall be.' Is the 
subjunctive here used to express obligation ? Roth has ' was nicht 
sein soil oder was sein soil.' Ner. may be rendered as follows : 
Tell it to me distinctly [ ], that which is the highest gift, and 
which is given to me through sanctity ; [that is, because duty and 
righteousness are fulfilled by me, the best gift of thy reward (is 
gained) by this means ; but how is it possible to make it (actually) 
one's own?]. Grant me the knowledge through the best mind; 
[that is, declare that intelligence to me which comes through good 
conduct], and by which also safety is (secured) to me [ ]. And 
declare either that which is not, or that which is, O Great Wise 
One, the Lord 1 [ ]. 

• An interval of silence seems here to intervene, or lost verses 
leave an unexplained transition. The sage turns again to the 
people. 

• Vao*&7 K4 (Barth.). 4 See verse 4. 

• The Pahlavi has Auharmazd avSnd (sic) khurfayih Jand d6n 
valman vakhsh&/ Vohumano. 

• The Parsi-persian MS. is as follows : tj hast buland, kih in 
man agahtha (sic) gu-i Irkarah [ ] mansar i tamam raftani ; [ku, 
tamam pfcdaim pah rah i mansar biz an 'hw&ri i Hdrmuzd 
rasfed], kih pah §awa1> dSrad — bi-marg raftani azaj [ ]. Hdrmuzd 
— 'hudaf /Jand andar u afzaySd Bahman [Ku* pSdixahl pah tan 
1 mard— /fcandt (?) Hdrmuzd pah tan mihman]. 
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(all) as (His) glorious ' (conceptions first) clothed them- 
selves in the stars 8 ), He is through His understanding 
the Creator 8 of the Righteous Order. And thus 
likewise He supports His Beneficent Mind (in His 
saints). And these (holy creatures) may'st Thou 
cause to prosper by Thy Spirit (since they are Thine 
own), O Ahura Mazda! Thou who art for every 
hour the same* ! 

8. Therefore 5 , as the first 6 did I conceive of Thee, 
O Ahura Mazda ! as the one to be adored with the 
mind in the creation, as the Father of the Good 
Mind within us, when I beheld Thee 7 with my 
(enlightened) eyes as the veritable maker of our 
Righteousness, as the Lord of the actions of life 8 ! 

9. Thine, O Ahura! was Piety; yea, Thine, O 
Creator of the Kine! was understanding and the 

1 Mdnaj avo roshanih gumikhto khvarih. //z>athra' and khvarih 
can hardly mean ' comfortable ' here. ' Ease ' is the later sense. 

1 Rao&bfa certainly means, with illuminating objects, stars or 
shining lights. 

* Hubschmann, ' der SchSpfer des Asha.' — Casuslehre, s. 190. 

4 Pavan minavadiklh vakhshin&/ [ ] mun kevani£ ham khfo/ai. 

8 Compare the frequent expression ' spentem a/ ThwS meNht,' in 
chap. XLIII. 

' Roth, ' vornehmsten.' 

7 When I seized Thee (took Thee in) with my eye. The Pahlavi: 
Amatam [ ] pavan ham^ashmih av5 ham vakhdun*/ hdmanih. 

8 DSn ahvano pavan kunwno khurfai hdmanih. 

Ner. may be rendered as follows: Thus thou wert thought at 
the first by me, O Great Wise One, the Lord ! when thou wert 
engaged in the production of Gvahmana [ ]. In which (produc- 
tion) they apprehend the father of the Best Mind when they observe 
him with a full-faced look [ ]. (And thou art the father) of that 
creation which is manifestly righteous ; [that is, thou makest the purer 
creation good in conduct]. Thou art a King in the world as to 
action; [that is, where it is fitting to confer a benefit, and also 
where it is fitting to inflict a punishment, in each of these thou art 
capable]. 
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Spirit 1 , when Thou didst order a path for her ' 
(guiding). From the earth's tiller (aided 2 ) she goeth 3 . 
(in that allotted way), or from him who was never 
tiller. (Thy path hath given her choice 4 .) 

10. (But she did not pause in temptation.) Of 
the two she chose 6 the husbandman, the thrifty 
toiler in the fields 6 , as a holy master endowed with 
the Good Mind's wealth 7 . Never, Mazda! shall 



1 His spewta mainyu ; otherwise ' spiritual (understanding),' but 
mainyu is used elsewhere (verse 3 and 7) alone, and certainly not 
as an adjective even with a substantive understood. The render- 
ing ' spirit ' as ' Thy spirit ' is suspiciously significant ; but what is 
the help ? We are forced by grammar so to translate. 

* The ablative has this force as in Asha/ ha£a. 

* I can hardly accede to an infinitive here: -te" is a rare infinitive 
termination in Gathic. Also the infinitive seldom falls to the end 
of the sentence. The Pahlavi has yatun&/, a present ; but the 
Pahlavi should never be positively cited for the forms, as it is free. 

4 Observe that we are forced by every dictate of logic and 
common sense to avoid the commonplace rendering here. Cattle 
do not have 'paths' made for them, nor do they cry aloud for an 
overseer, or complain at the appointment of one who does not 
appear to them promising ; nor is it one main effort of religion 
'to content the soul of cattle.' Cattle, as the chief article of 
wealth, are taken to signify all civic life. The ' path ' is the path 
for the people to walk in, securing safety for soul and life and 
herds. The adhvan is ' the way' which ' is the religious character- 
istics and teachings of the prophets' (XXXIV, 13). 

8 Observe that this cow (some would say ' ox ') chooses her 
master, unlike other cattle. But observe also, what is more inter- 
esting, that she seems reconciled to the guardian appointed by 
Ahura. In Y. XXIX, 9, she actually ' wept ' at the naming of the 
pusillanimous Zaratruutra, desiring a kingly potentate. Now, how- 
ever, we see that she must have dried her tears, as she is satisfied 
with the simple workman whom he represents notwithstanding 
high rank. 

* In the later Avesta this first vastrya £raya«t is declared to be 
Zarathuxtra. 

7 Man fruih pavan Vohuman5. 
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the thieving 1 nomad share the good creed 2 . (For 
the Kine's choice would bestow it 8 !) 

ii. (And this doctrine was the first of rules to 
regulate our actions. Yet the opposer speaks beside 
Thee.) For when first, O Ahura Mazda! Thou 
didst create the (holy) settlements, and didst reveal 
the religious laws* ; and when Thou gavest (us) 
understanding from Thine own mind, and madest 
our (full) bodily life 6 , and (didst thus determine) 
actions (by Thy power), and didst moreover deliver 
to us (nearer) injunctions whereby (as by a rule) the 
wisher may place his choices 6 , 

1 2. (There strife at once arose, and still is raging.) 
There (beside Thy prophet) the truthful or liar, the 
enlightened or unenlightened, lifts his voice (to utter 

1 Pahlavi davasaha£ ; Ner. prat&ayitre. 

! KhupS-hdshmurLmih. ' Judicial blindness ' is everywhere indi- 
cated. (The wicked are kept from the sight of the truth.) Hiibschm., 
Casuslehre, ' der frohen Botschaft.' 

* This seems implied. 

* Or, ' madest the worlds and the souls (?).' 

5 Geldner admirably 'flesh.' The Pahlavi: tanu-h6mandan5 
gin yehabunrf. Notice that ' bodily life or flesh ' is mentioned after 
' understanding.' Compare Y. XXX, f, where Aramaiti gives ' a 
body ' after previous creations. 

6 The Pahlavi has the following interesting gloss: [That is, even 
the actions and teachings of the pious are given forth by thee*; and 
this was also given in this wisdom of thy mind]. And when there 
is a person in whom there is a desire for the other world, that 
desire is granted to him by thee ; [that is, what is necessary when 
he is arriving in the other world, this which is thus required (or 
desired) by him at that time, is given by thee — through that which 
is thy mind and wisdom]. Although not able to follow the in- 
dications of the Pahlavi fully, I think that there is no question but 
that we have an important statement in the last line. It does not 
seem to me possible to render less profoundly than ' where the 
wisher may place his choices,' his religious preferences and beliefs, 
including all moral volition. 
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his faith), and with devoted mind and heart 1 . (But 
without hindrance from this striving, or pausing with 
feeble search 2 , our) Piety steadily 8 questions the two 
spirits* (not here on earth) but (there in the spirit- 
world) where (they dwell as) in their home 6 . 

13. (Yea, my Piety questions searchingly, for 
Thou, O Maker ! hast Thy view on all ; we cannot 
question lightly.) What questions are asked which 
are open* (permitted to our thoughts), or what ques- 
tions (are asked) which are furtive 7 (hiding themselves 
from the light), or (what decision soever we may 
make, and the man) who for the smallest sin binds 
on the heaviest penance, on all 8 with Thy glittering 
eye(s) as a righteous guard Thou art gazing 9 ! 

1 Av6 zak libbemman. * See verse 13. 

s Pavan hagisnb t : the Persian MS. (Haug XII, b) transliter- 
ates khSzuno: Ner. has mano-utthinena (sic). Or, ' immediately.' 

* The evil as well as the good spirit is questioned. The two 
spirits of Y. XXX, 3-6 were here inspiring the conflict. 

* The Pahlavi unvaryingly in the sense of mihSnb [-ar g&s 
tamman yehevun&ft] ; Ner. paralokaniv&siln. See Y. XXX, 9 ; 
XXXIII, 9 ; XXXIV, 6. A questioning which was lightly made 
would indicate a willingness to tamper with error. The Persian 
MS. following the Pahlavi has : An^a bang 1 buland an i dur%A 
guftar [Gani Minu] wa Sn ham »' rast guft&r [Hdrmuzd], &c. But 
Neryosangh is more accurate or literal : Atra bumbam* karoti 
[antar ^agati], mithy&vakta vS satyavakt& vi, &c. 

* Pavan zak t ashkSrako. T NMnfk. 

* Thou seest even the questions and decisions of our thoughts 
as to matters which are simple or difficult, permitted or occult. 

* I have not followed what may yet possibly be a valuable and 
correct hint of tradition. I render Neryosangh : He who asks 
through what is open [through righteousness], or he who asks 
through what is secret [through sin] ; or he (also) who through, or 
on account of, a little sin which has been committed, commits the 
great one to secure a purification ; [that is, who for the sake of 
purification necessary on account of a little sin which has been 
committed, commits a greater one, in order that the first may not 
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14. This then I will ask Thee, O Ahura Mazda! 
(as I seek Thy counsel once again 1 ). What events 
are coming now, and what events shall come in the 
future 2 ; and what prayers with debt-confessions 3 are 
offered with* the offerings of the holy? And what 
(are the awards) for the wicked ? And how shall they 
be in the (final) state 8 of completion 4 ? 

1 5. And I would ask Thee this, O Mazda ! (con- 
cerning the coadjutor of the wicked) : What is the 
award 7 for him who prepares the throne 8 for the evil, 
for the evil-doer 9 , O Ahura! for him who cannot 
else reclaim 10 his life, not else save 11 with lawless 

become known], upon these two, each of them, look with thy two 
eyes. [Over sins and righteous actions thou art in one way, every- 
where and again, the Lord.] The concretes here may give the 
right indication. 

1 See verse 5. 

2 Mun mado, muni£ yamtun&fo, 'What has come? And what 
is coming ? ' 

8 Mun avam. * Hail in the Indian sense. 

5 Angarrfikih, the judgment ; but Ner. vipakat£, consummation. 

* Neryosangh has as follows: Tad dvitayaw tvattaA* prikkA&mA, 
SvSminI yad agataw, ayatifca, yo* rimm dadate dinebhyaA *pu«- 
yatmane [Hormig- daya yatha yugyate datuw], ye£a, MahS^nSnin ! 
durgatimadbhyai ; katham teshaw asti vipikata' * evam [kila, ya// 
tat kurute, tasmai nidane prasadadanaw kirn bhavati, y&r£a tat 
kurute, tasmai^a kiw bhavatf 'ti ; me bruhi !] This seems to me 
very close, far more so than we have any right to expect as a general 
rule from a Parsi living in India, and only five or six centuries ago, 
too late for ' tradition,' and too early for close criticism. 

7 Roth, ' Ich frage — was die Strafe ist ? ' 

8 The head of a party seems to have been plotting to introduce 
a hostile sovereign. * I d<Lr-kunlrn8. 

10 The Pahlavi translator, ntvtdtn&ft, (otherwise nivSkin&/, 
which I much suspect has become confused with nividinS^o through 
a clerical blunder) ; Ner. labhate. They both refer vinasti to vid 
(so Justi) followed by most. Roth (Yasna XXXI, p. 1 1), 'der sein 
Brot nicht findet ohne Gewalthat an der Heerde.' 

11 The Pahlavi translator sees the root han in the sense of 
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harm to the tiller's herd, to the pious husbandman's 
flock, who speaks no word with lying, (who abjures 
the Lie-demon's faith 1 ) ? 

1 6. Yea, I would ask Thee such a thing as this : 
How such an one as he who, with wise action, has 
striven to promote (Thy holy) Rule 2 over house, and 
region, and province, in the Righteous Order and in 
truth, how he may become like Thee 8 , O Great 
Creator, Living Lord ? And when he may so be- 
come, (this also I would ask), and in what actions 
living he may so be* ? 

17. And which of the (religions) is the greater 
(and the more prevailing 8 as to these questions 
which thus concern the soul ?) Is it that which the 



acquisition, and not from ignorance of the sense given above. In 
another place, he renders vigid min; (see XLVII, 5.) 

1 Neryosangh may be rendered as follows : Thus I ask thee : 
What is for him who seizes upon destruction, and who provides the 
sovereignty for the wicked [ ], and commits that evil action, O 
Lord ! from which he does not acquire life even through a bribe* 
(so meaning), [ ] and who is a calamity to the man who acts for 
herds and men removing calamities from them [ ] ? 

1 Roth, ' der die Herrschaft tiber Hof Gau und Land urn das 
rechte zu fSrdern hat.' 

* Pahlavi, Lak hivand; Neryosangh, tvattulyo; Roth, ' deiner 
werth.' 

4 I render the Sanskrit of Neryosangh thus (it improves on the 
Pahlavi): I ask (thee) thus: How [dost thou bestow] the sovereignty 
upon one when he is beneficently wise ? [ ] (in the body) of him 
who, through the increase of sanctity, is no opposer (of prosperity) 
in provinces or villages ; [that is, with him who is discharging his 
duty and performing acts of sanctity. He is this teacher's teacher, 
he does not contend]. Thine equal, O Great Wise One, the Lord t 
thus is he verily, who (is such) in action, [who is thus Thine equal 
through activity]. 

* Possibly mazy 6 has the sense of mazuta in chap. L, 1. There 
' the most prevailing ' seems to be the proper rendering. 

[30 E 
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righteous believes, or the wicked x ? (Let then our 
questionings cease.) Let the enlightened (alone) 
speak to the enlightened. Let not the ignorant (fur- 
ther) deceive us, (high though he may lift his voice 2 ). 
Do Thou thyself, O Ahura Mazda ! declare 3 to us 
(the truth) as Thy Good Mind's full revealer. 

1 8. (And you, ye assembled throngs!) let not a 
man of you lend a hearing to Mathra, or to command 
of that sinner * (ignorant 6 as he is), for home, village, 
region, and province he would deliver to ruin 6 and 
death. But (fly ye to arms without hearing), and 
hew ye them all with the halberd 7 ! 

1 Literally, ' Which of the two (creeds as) the greater does the 
righteous (the believing saint) or the wicked (opponent) believe ? ' 

* See verse 12. 

8 Or with others ' be Thou ' ; but the gloss of the Pahlavi transla- 
tion contains an explanation which may well afford the true solution 
as in so many instances in which he is both consciously and inadver- 
tently followed. It reads [afghmano bara khavitunin& — ]. May 
we not see an az=ah in the form, or at least a separate Iranian root, 
as also in azda (L, 1), where the Pahlavi translator gives the same 
explanation admirably suited to the context. 

Neryosangh : Which is it, the pure of soul, or the wicked who 
teaches as the great one ? [ ] The intelligent speaks to the intelli- 
gent [ ]. Be not thou ignorant after this ; because (ignorance is) 
from the deceiver. Instruct us, O Great Wise One, the Lord 1 [ ] 
Furnish us with a sign through the Best Mind ; [that is, make me 
steadfast in good conduct through the recognition of the dtn]. Such 
renderings may suffice to show that an examination of these ancient 
translations in our search for hints is imperative. Yet the practice 
prevails of omitting a knowledge of the Pahlavi language, on which 
not only the oldest translation of the Avesta, but also the irregular 
Sanskrit of Neryosangh, closely depends. 

4 Jolly, ' Keiner von euch h8re auf die Lieder und Gebote des 
Lilgners.' Roth, ' Rath und Befehle.' 

• Compare evidvao in verse 17. • Dflj-rubimfh. 

7 Saz&? sanSh, 'prepare the sabre.' It was however a two-handed 
weapon ; see Y. LVI, 1 2, (4 Sp.). 

The Parsi-persian MS. : Wa ma kas aSdun az juma kih u 
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19. Let them hear Him who ctmeewed^of the 
Righteous Order for the worlds, the (all)-wise One, 
O Ahura ! For truthful speech He rules with 
absolute sway over words, and ever free of tongue 
(to guide us in our way 1 ). By Thy shining flame 2 
(He doth guide us s , Thine altar's flame with its signs 
of decision and of grace) sent forth for the good of 
the strivers*. 

20. (But, O ye listening men !) he who renders 



darwand mansar junawad wa amu'htiwi (sic); [ku az Araidkan (?) 
Awesta wa Zand ma funawad], £ih andar — maAall rahar wa deh 
dehad bad-raftirn wa marg in i Asmdgh; afidun (sic) dxin 
Asm&g Aan ra sazad si\&A. (Again very close.) 
1 So conjecturally. 

* Compare chap. XXX, 2. ' Behold ye the flames with the better 
mind;' possibly, also chap. XXX, 1, 'the signs in the lights seen 
friendly.' 

* According to the grammatical forms the agent here must be a 
divine being, as ye ma»tt ashem ahubi* (see verse 7) is charac- 
teristic of the Deity. The vocative, strange as it may seem, does 
not necessarily exclude Ahura, as the subject referred to in ye. 
Several analogous cases occur. The Deity may here however 
represent His prophet, as the DaSvas do their worshippers in 
the later Avesta. Some writers force the language into a refer- 
ence to the human subject for the sake of the greatly to be desired 
simplicity. 

One places Ahura in the instrumental, a case in which the 
Almighty seldom appears. The above translation needs no alterna- 
tive, as the language would be the same whoever ye refers to. 

* See note on verse 3, and read as alternative 'from the two 
ararn.' As an inferior rendering of tradition 1 cite Neryosangh here : 
The matter should be heard (taking gushtil as a third singular in a 
subjunctive sense); [that is, a study should be made of it by him] 
who is even (in any degree) acquainted with the righteous design of 
Hormi^da for both the worlds. He is independent in the literal 
truth of his words, in his freedom of speech, [and his fear has no 
existence]. Thy brilliant fire gives the explanation to the con- 
tenders. [It makes purity and impurity evident.] 

E 2 
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the saint deceived 1 , for him shall be later destruc- 
tion 2 . Long life shall be his lot in the darkness ; 
foul shall be his food ; his speech shall be of the 
lowest 3 . And this, which is such a life 4 as your 
own, O ye vile ! your (perverted) conscience through 
your own deeds will bring* you 8 ! 

21. But Ahura Mazda will give both Universal 
Weal and Immortality 7 in the fulness of His Right- 
eous Order, and from himself 8 as the head 9 of 
Dominion (within His saints). And He will like- 
wise give the Good Mind's vigorous might 10 to him 
who in spirit and deeds is His friend u , (and with 
faith fulfils his vows 12 ). 

I I follow the admirable lead of the Pahlavi here, as the previous 
verse mentions veracity. Its indication is pavan hiftsnb, freely. 

! I differ with diffidence from the hint of the Pahlavi here (as 
elsewhere). It has shivan= tears, which however is free for 
' calamity ' and ' sorrow.' Nom. sing. ; see its position. 

* Anak rubwnth yemalelunSrfo. This, placed together with such 
passages as XL VI, n, XLIX, n, and LI, 13, formed the basis 
for the more complete Y&rt XXII. 

* Others prefer ' place,' but see ayu in line b. 
» 'Has led on'? 

* I cite Ner. : He who betrays the pure through his fraud, may 
(deceit) be (also his portion) at the last ; [that is, let it be so after- 
wards ; it is in his soul]. Long is his journey, and his arrival is in 
darkness; and evil food and increasing lawlessness is his [ ]. 
Darkness is your world, O ye wicked I your in-bred deeds, and 
your din, are leading you on. 

7 That Ameretata/ means more than long life is clear from amesha. 

* Afar nafrman patih. The Gathic would be more literally 
perhaps ' from His own Dominion.' 

* Sardarih. 10 Vazdvarth ; Ner. prvaratvam. 

II One naturally thinks of urvatha (vratha), as having something 
of the sense of vratya. But usage compels also the sense of friend- 
ship. Hubschmann, Casuslehre, s. 259, 'der durch Gesinnung und 
Thaten sich ihm als freund erweist.' 

11 Ner.: Maha^nanf dadau Svamt* avirdadat* amirdadat sawpur- 
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22. And to the wise are these things clear as to 
the one discerning with his mind (not blinded by the 
perverter '). With Thy Good Mind and Thy (holy) 
Kingdom he follows the Righteous Order both in 
his words and his actions. And to Thee, O Ahura 
Mazda ! such a man shall be the most helpful and 
vigorous being 2 (for he serves with every power 8 )! 

naXv&m puwyatmane [ ] xUgsm prabhutvaw rzgnt * Sdhipatyena [ ] 
uttamena pivaratvaw manasi [-tasmSi dadate], yo ni^asya adm- 
yamurteA karmana 1 mitram. 

1 So according to frequent indications. 

1 Tanu aito. Ner. : Sa te — mitram asti niveditatanuA. 

' See chap. XXXIII, 14. The Pahlavi translator renders freely 
as follows : Manifest things (so possibly ; otherwise ' manifestly ') 
(are) these to (so a MS. not yet elsewhere compared) the wise 
when according to his understanding he disposes and reflects, 
[that is, he who meditates with thought upon that which his lord 
and dastur declares to him]. Good is the King for whom they 
would effect righteousness in word and deed, the man whose body 
is a bearer of Thee, O Auharmazd I 
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YASNA XXXII. 

The Struggle is continued in the midst of 
Reverses. 

i. The same author may well be supposed to continue. The 
first stanzas have been lost, but we observe that the subject of the 
section is still face to face with the Da@va party. He seems to 
see them arrayed and engaged in hostile devotions. But he is not 
intimidated. The friendship of Ahura is before his mind, and he 
expresses his desire that he and his colleagues may become, or 
continue, His apostles, notwithstanding the temporal sorrows 
which, according to XLIII, n, we see that he clearly anticipated 
as the portion of those who would propagate the holy faith. 

2. Mazda answers him, and through him his followers, as 
established in His spiritual sovereignty, accepting the devotion of 
their piety with commendations and implied encouragements. He 
whom they would serve is supreme ; they need not fear. 

3. After reporting this response of Ahura, the composer turns 
with vehemence toward the DaSvas, poetically conceived to be 
present as if before their adherents, who also, according to verse 1, 
are supposed to be in sight (or are dramatically so conceived) cele- 
brating their profane devotions ; and he addresses them as the ' very 
seed' of Satan. Their worshippers belong to the religious false- 
hood and perversity. And they have persistently propagated their 
evil creed, which is in consequence spreading. 

4. They have, so he acknowledges with grief, perverted men's 
minds, making them spokesmen for themselves, and in consequence 
deserters from the great Kindly Disposition of Ahura Mazda, and 
outcasts, fallen from His understanding. 

5. They have destroyed the hopes of mankind for a happy life 
upon earth, and for Immortality in heaven. And in this they are 
not only the seed of the Evil Mind personified, but his servants 
rallying at his word. 

6. Their leader is striving energetically, so he mournfully bewails, 
to effect his evil ends; but it is time that he should recall the 
counteracting measures of Ahura. His holy doctrines are to be 
announced, and their authority established by the divine Khshathra, 
His Sovereign Power personified. 
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7. The composer then contemplates with religious irony the 
infatuated security of the wretched delinquents whom he is apos- 
trophising. Not a man of them knows the destruction which 
awaits him, and which, as he intimates, is close at hand, but Ahura, 
he significantly exclaims, is aware of it. And it will be proportion- 
ably severe. The blindness of sinners to danger seems as definite 
a judgment upon them in his estimate as their blindness to the 
truth. 

8. To point his anger with an instance he names the apostate 
Yima, whom he supposes to have erred in first introducing the 
consumption of the flesh of cattle. He disavows community with 
him as with them all, declaring himself separate from them in 
Ahura's sight. 

9. He acknowledges that their leader has to a certain degree 
defeated his teachings, and impaired the just estimates of life which 
he had striven to form within the people, (or that he will do this 
if not checked), declaring also that he had made inroads upon his 
property, which was sacred to the holy cause. And he cries aloud 
to Ahura and to Asha with the words of his very soul. 

10. He repeats that their leader threatens to invalidate his 
teachings, blaspheming the supreme object of nature, the Sun, 
together with the sacred Kine, injuring the productive land, and 
carrying murder among the saints. 

11. He utters his bitter wail in view of attempted slaughter, 
and actual spiritual opposition. He points out the plots among 
the powerful and their illegal confiscation of inheritances, as well 
those of women as those of men. And he declares that his op- 
ponents are endeavouring to injure his adherents, as if repelled by 
the best spiritual qualities which an individual could possess. 

ia. He announces the solemn judgment of God upon it all, 
especially reprobating those who deal treacherously against the 
mystical Kine; that is, the holy herds and people, and apostrophis- 
ing those who prefer the Grthma above the saving and sanctifying 
Asha, and the Kingdom of the Lie-demon above the Divine 
Khshathra. 

13. He declares that Grehma, an opposing chief, desired that 
evil kingdom in the abode of the personified Hell. And he cannot 
refrain from adding that he also enviously desires to share in the 
holy apostleship. But, as he severely rejoins, the messenger of 
God will hold him afar from the sight of the (Divine) Righteousness. 
He can have no share in the Faith. 

(Here it may be noticed that we have some data for presenting 
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the main features of the struggle. In several instances, centring 
perhaps in the actual description of a battle in XLIV, 15, 16, we 
see traces of the closeness of the controversy. In XLIV, 15, the 
two hosts seem to be closing in regular lines for the ' holy vows 
themselves.' Here, on the other hand, we read of willing complaint 
or ' regretful desire,' while judicial blindness is referred to over and 
over again under various phrases. One might suppose that the 
DaSva-party were very near the Zarathurtrians in many of their 
religious peculiarities, but that they could not accede to, or 
understand, the dualism. After the manner of Pagans they impli- 
cated the Gods in their sins. (Compare the drunken Indra.) At 
all events a bitter and violent war of doctrines was waging with 
both speech and weapons. I think it looks like the struggle ' of 
two parties ' who each claimed to be the proper representative of 
some similar form of faith, similar, of course I mean, outwardly.) 

14. Deploring the establishment of the Kavis who approach 
with stratagems and false teachings to aid the opposing party, the 
composer declares that they say that the Kine herself is to be in- 
jured instead of blessed by the very fire-priest who kindles 1 the 
altar-flame. 

15. He supports himself however with the hope of ultimate 
success, and with the prospect of his reward, when he and his 
fellow-labourers should be gloriously borne to heaven by Weal and 
Immortality, the ' eternal two,' who not only, as we see, bear saints 
to bliss, but also constitute the beatitude of heaven itself. 

1 6. He confides all at last to Ahura, who is able to control all 
events, and to solve all doubts, and who will support his servants in 
bringing the wicked to vengeance by means of verbal instructions 
and commands. 



Translation. 



(That rival-monarch (thus we may supply the sense 
of lost verses) for whom some are plotting to secure 
the sovereignty, and who, once in power, would 
deliver over home, village, town, and province to 
ruin and to death 2 , is active in his efforts, and offer- 



1 See, however, the notes. 
* Compare XXXI, 15, 18. 
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ing the devotions of his false religion to accomplish 
his ends.) i. His 1 lord-kinsman will pray 2 (as I Zara- 
thurtra prayed), and his labouring villagers, with his 
(trusted) peers, and his (fellow) Daeva-worshippers *. 
But in my mind is the friendship 4 of Ahura Mazda, 
the Great Creator, the living Lord; and Thine 
heralds, O Ahura ! may we be ; may we hold back* 
those who hate and who offend You ! 

2. To these (for whom the prophet spake) Ahura 
Mazda answered, ruling 6 as He does through His 
Good Mind (within their souls), He replied from His 
Sovereign Power, our good friend (as he is) through 
His surpassing 7 Righteousness : We have accepted 

1 Some prominent teacher, representing the entire Da6va-party, 
is alluded to; see verses 6, 7, 9, 10. 

1 Compare yasS in XXVIII, 2. 

' Or, ' his are the DaSvas ;' but the verb yasa/ perhaps affords a 
sufficient expression for Da£v£; ySsen or hewtf may be understood. 
We may also understand the DaeVas here, as the embodied DaeVas, 
in the manner in which the pious worshipper is called Vohu 
Manah. That Dalva should however be used quite simply for 
Dal va- worshipper in this early composition is not probable. In 
the later Avesta it is frequent usage. 

* Or, ' the friend ; ' I recoil as much as possible from abstracts, 
but the Pahlavi has hu-ravakh-manih, and Geldner admirably pro- 
posed brahman. 

8 Aigluan min Lekum lakhv&r yakhsenunfim ; so the Pahlavi 
translation, first venturing on the meaning ' holding back from;' 
dar in the sense of pi, which latter in Iranian can mean hold back 
from advantages as well as from misfortunes. High modern 
authority coincides with the most ancient authority on this latter 
point. It is apt to be a subject of scepticism with some who 
neglect the evidence of tradition. 

* ' Pavan sardarih t Vohuman ; ' Ner. sv&mitayam *. It seems 
difficult to apply the meaning ' being as a refuge ' here ; see the 
following ' from His Kingdom.' 

T Lit. ' glorious.' This casts light upon the expression hv anvaitfr 
verezd. 
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your good and bountiful Piety, and we have chosen 
her ; ours shall she be 1 ! 

3. But you, O ye Da6vas ! are all a seed from the 
Evil Mind 2 . He who offers sacrifice 8 to You the 
most * is of the Lie-demon, and (he is a child) of per- 
version 6 . In advance 6 (are your) deceits whereby ye 
are famed in the sevenfold 7 earth ! 

4. For ye (are) confusing our thoughts 8 , whereby 
men, giving forth the worst deeds, will speak *, as of 

1 Atgh Spendarmarf Lekum rai fapfr ddsh&n [bundak mtnir- 
nth] zak 1 lanman ai t5 [aighman5 pavan tanu mahman y ehevuna//]. 

Neryosangh : To these the Great Wise (One), the Lord, answered 
in the lordship of the highest (best) mind ; [that is, if, or since, 
Gvahmana had arrived, as a guest, within (their) body]; from 
Saharevara he answered [ ] through (their) righteousness, from the 
well-inclined, and through good conduct, [if truly good conduct 
had arrived as a guest within (their) body]. And he said : I be- 
friend your Earth (so Aramaiti was later understood), the perfect- 
minded one, and your highest one ; she is mine [ ]. 

* Compare Yasna XXX, 6. Where the Dafivas are approached 
by the worst mind as they are consulting. 

8 As those who offer sacrifice to these Dalvas are mentioned 
separately, we are forced to concede a large idea to the composer. 
He addresses the DaeVas as poetically conceived to be present, 
and not merely their worshippers as in verse 1. And this must 
have its weight in the exegesis of other passages. 

4 The Pahlavi translator has kabed. Or mar for mashyd (?). 

8 Or possibly arrogance, avarminlmtar ; Ner. apamanastarar£a. 

* Satunin&/ freely, but indicating the root. The word is a locative. 

7 The seven karshvars, or quarters of the earth, were already 
known. 

8 I correct fr6 me (=man) matha (adj. nom. pi.; compare yima 
keredusha and ma masha). I do so after the admirable reading 
of the Pahlavi translator, ar fraz minlmo van/inerf [aigh&r bara 
frifeV, afar minimd bara avo vinas kar</and varrfin6</J. Ner. 
prakr;'sh/a« manaA — mathnaii. Notice that a&rta is awkward as 
a masc, although I have so rendered as more personal 

* VakhshyewtS stood in the ancient writing used by the Pahlavi 
translator, as also now in some of our surviving MSS. ; otherwise 
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the Demon-gods beloved, forsaken by the Good 
Mind ', (far) astray from the understanding of the 
Great Creator, the Living Lord, and (far astray) 
from His Righteousness! 

5. Therefore ye would 2 beguile mankind of happy 
life 8 (upon earth) and of Immortality (beyond it), 
since the Evil Spirit (has ruled) you with his evil 
mind. Yea, he has ruled * you, (ye) who are of the 
Demon-gods, and with an evil word unto action, as 
his ruler 5 (governs) the wicked • ! 

reading vakhshentS with Justi and most others, and mimatha with 
Bartholomae : ' Ye have caused that men who produce the worst 
results are flourishing, loved of the Dafivas (as they are).' But in 
the Casuslehre, Hubschmann preferred ' sie sprechen was den Devas 
angenehm ist,' also reading vakhshewte' (?) (page 240). 

1 So the Pahlavi also indicates aran Vohuman sizd; Ner. 
GvahmanaA* dure* aste. 

1 Improper subjunctive; otherwise ye (have) beguiled. 

' The Pahlavi also freely frtf&/ aruuiaan pavan hu-zfvixnfh. 

4 Fra£inas far from necessarily means ' gave ' ; ' assigned,' ' indi- 
cated' renders it more closely. The Pahlavi has here correctly, but 
freely, £ashW. 

• The Pahlavi has here jalitaih for khshayd, and in XXVIII, 8 
it has paAkhsha for khshaya. I do not think that the word is an 
accusative there. A simple accusative does not so naturally fall to 
the end of the sentence in Gathic; it is generally in apposition when 
so situated. The nominatives tend toward the end of the sentence. 

* Ner.: It is through both of these that he is deceiving (sic, 
unable to follow the Pahlavi which probably renders as a second 
plural; see mun Iekum) mankind in regard to prosperity and 
immortality, [ (saying) if it is possible to live, immortality lies in our 
path]. Since he is yours, O ye base-minded ! O ye base Devas ! 
he is inculcating the lowest actions [ ] of the miscreants; he says that 
sovereignty [is from Aharmana ; (that is, the sovereignty) of certain 
ones (meaning over every one)]. 

The Glthic verbatim is as follows : Therefore ye beguiled (would 
beguile) man of-happy-life, of-immortality-and since you whh-evil 
mind (you) who(are)-and Daevas' (worshippers) the evil-and spirit 
with an-evil (-word as concerning) action with-word (rules), by 
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6. Full of crime (your leader) has desired to 
destroy 1 us, wherefore he is famed, (and his doc- 
trine is declared) ; but if this be so of these, then 
in the same manner, O Ahura ! Thou possessest 2 
(because Thou knowest) the true (teachings) in Thy 
memory*. And in Thy kingdom and Thy Righteous 
Order I will establish Thy precepts (in Thy name) *. 

7. Among these wretched beings 6 (this their 
leader 6 ) knows not that those things 7 which are de- 

which (same) means (has-)commanded the wicked (his) ruler (nom. 
sing, masc; see Y. XXVIII, 8). The nom., as in Vedic, at 
the end. 

* Or, Full of crime ye have striven to attain your ends (?) by 
those things which are reported. (If verse 5 originally preceded) 
makhrti would naturally be regarded as a singular as paouru-aSnio 
is an impossible plural masculine. It might, however, be a singular 
used collectively. In that case we could put the verb in the plural 
with verse 5 in view. As to concrete or abstract, the first is 
obviously correct, and is also so rendered by the Pahlavi translation. 

* Vid (with the perf. va&ii) seems to occur in the Gathas in this 
sense. Or, ' Thou knowest with the Best Mind.' 

* Or ' in the memorised recital;' Ner. praka/am kalayati. 

4 Parsi-persian MS.: Bisyir ktnah-varzandah kfnah 'hwihad, 
[kflj wanih-kirin padafrah kunSd], kih, guft + srud rstSd [kih guft 
fstgd]; ku, kih o.ran bl-jumir [ku, padafrah pah an zamin 
tamim bih kunand, kih ruwin biz in tan dehad]. gihir jumir- 
kunandah H6rmuzd [ku pah wanah wa kirfah jumar-kunand] ; 
wan i buland agah pah Bahman [muzd danad ; ku in kih biyad 
didan]. Pah in »' Tu *' Sumi, Hdrmuzd ! 'hudi, in » §awib 
imQ'htan bih dinfistuwin (sic vid) ; [kih .Sumi padijihv tamim 
bih b6d+ya'hnt + biyad, har kas pah nSki igih bih birad]. 

* The Pahlavi has kinikino. 

* The hva&ta of the first verse, the dursasti of the ninth, &c. 

1 The Pahlavi curiously errs with his r6shano= clear; Ner. 
parishphu/atara^. It would be straining a point to call him free 
in interpreting what is 'collected ' and so ' obvious ' as ' clear.' We 
must, however, never forget that the supposed error of the Pahlavi 
is sometimes the reflex of our own (often necessary) ignorance. 
Vidvau must refer back to the same subject as ahyi in the first 
verse, or possibly to Aka Manah, going a step further back. 
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clared as victorious l (by his allies) are bound together 
for the smiting ; yea, those things by which he was 
famed (as victorious) by his (blade of) glittering iron 2 . 
But the utter destruction 3 of those things Thou, O 
Ahura Mazda ! knowest 4 , most surely 8 ! 

8. Of these wretched beings 8 Yima Vtvanghusha 
was famed to be ; he who, desiring to content T our 
men, was eating kine's flesh in its pieces. But from 8 
(such as) these, O Ahura Mazda ! in Thy discerning 
discrimination, am I (to be seen as distinct 9 ). 

1 Possibly, ' which are by Thee announced as destined and 
proper to be smitten.' The Pahlavi has mun zanuno araukhtSnd 
(sic). J6yi=jay& to jan, as dk&yia is to kan. 

* Compare other allusions to weapons, snaithuS, and possibly 
dakhshtem. 

* So also the Pahlavi, ristak and paVafris. 

4 Na$#/ vtdvau and vaSdutd ahf are in antithesis and emphatic. 

8 A literal rendering of this difficult verse would be as follows : 
Of these wretches, nothing knowing (is he that) for the smiting 
(dat. ja, jan ; cp. form Sk. jS, jan) (are) the-collected-things, which 
things (as) victorious (read jay i) are declared forth, by which 
(things) he has been heard (of) through glittering iron, of which 
things Thou, O-Ahural the ruin, O-Mazdal most knowing art. 
Others take s^nghaite" in the sense of 'cut'(?) and render very 
differently. 

* The Pahlavi has sheda&n ; Ner. tin dveshinaA. 

7 Or ' teaching,' so the Pahlavi ; Ner. samasvidayati. 

* The Pahlavi translator hits the true rendering here: 'from 
among these I am chosen out by Thee.' Otherwise we have a 
question : Am I of these? The allusion is to the fall of Yima. As 
to the first eating of the flesh of beasts, recall Genesis ix. 3. Some 
have rendered: With regard to these I am of Thine opinion, 
O Mazda (?). 

* The Pahlavi may be rendered as follows : Among (of) these 
demons Yima of the Viva«hinas is famed to have been a wicked 
scourge. It was he who taught men thus: Eat ye our flesh in 
pieces [wide as the breast, long as the arm — (or better with West, 
'in lapfuls and armfuls')]. From among these [ ] I am chosen 
out by Thee, O Auharmazd 1 hereafter ; [that is, even by Thee I 
am considered as good]. 
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9. An evil teacher (as that leader is), he will l 
destroy (our) doctrines, and by his teachings he will 
pervert the (true) understanding of life, seizing away 8 
(from me) my riches s , the choice and real wealth of 
(Thy) Good Mind. To You and to Asha, O Ahura 
Mazda! am I therefore crying with the voice of 
my spirit's * (need) ! 

10. Aye, this man will destroy my doctrines 
(indeed, for he blasphemes the highest of creatures 
that live or are made). He declares that the (sacred) 
Kine 5 and the Sun are the worst of things which 
eye can see; and he will offer the gifts of the 
wicked (as priest to their Demon-gods). And at the 
last he will parch • our meadows with drought, and 
will hurl his mace at Thy saint (who may fall 
before his arms 7 ). 

1 An improper subjunctive. Otherwise : He (has) destroyed (not 
irretrievably, of course; the case was not decided, and finally issued 
favourably). 

* Ap6 — ya»tS; otherwise 'they would take'; Ner. apaharati. 

* Zak t li tshtf av6rt6 [ — khvastak 1 pavan dastdbar]. 

* Pavan valmaruan milayi i minavadthi; Ner. vagbhiA ma- 
nasavrrttyi aham — akrandaye (not following our present Pahlavi 
text, the gloss however). Observe that in reading Ner. we by no 
means ipso facto read the Pahlavi, either in correct translation, or as 
following our texts. Compare XL VI, 2. 

" One thinks somewhat of the familiar foes of the Vedic kine; 
but there can be of course no connection. The Iranian sacred 
Cow did not represent the rain cloud, at least not at all directly. 

* Read viy&pa/ as a demon, without sign: V was miswritten 
for 'y' as often 'y' for 'v.' The Pahlavi language, not to speak 
of the Pahlavi translation, suggests it. How are we to account for 
the word viyavanfneV/? We should not arrest our philology at 
the Zend and Sanskrit. The long vowel is most awkward for a 
comparison with the Indian vap=shear. And I think that 'de- 
stroying the means of irrigation ' gives as good a meaning as 
' shearing the land.' Notice that elsewhere a more correct form 
appears, vfapotemem (Vd. Ill, 15, (51 Sp.) )=viyap6temem. 

7 Literally, ' he will discharge his club at the righteous.' 
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11. Yea, these will destroy my life, for they 
consult with the great l of the wicked (enlightening 
themselves by their words 2 ). And they are seizing 
away 8 the gifts of inherited treasures 4 from both 
household-lord and from house-wife'; (wretched men 
that they are), and those who will fiercely wound 
(my folk, repelled and in no way kindly moved) by 
the better mind of the holy 8 . 

12. (But Ahura will speak His rebuke, for) as to 
those doctrines which (such) men may be (basely) de- 
livering 7 (repelled) by the holiest action, (and galled 8 
by its sacred truth) God hath said : Evil (are they ! 
Yea, unto these He hath said it) who have slain the 
Kine's life by a blessing (and have cursed her while 
they offered to help her 9 ), men by whom Grehmas 
are loved above Righteousness, and the Karpans, 



1 The Pahlavi translator erroneous, or free, as to flkfliterej, indi- 
cates the proper sense of mazibfr by pavan masaf [— pavan 
peshpiyih va ptspayth — ]; but Neryosangh, mahattaya-puraA- 
sarataya. 

1 Comp. XXXI, 12, 'there high his voice lifts the truthful or 
liar.' 

* Literally, ' he takes.' 

* Riknah vindwnS. 

* Karfak-kMWai gabri n&rman. 

* Reshfngnd ; see V, 10. The ablative of the cause, comp. ashS/ 
haia ; otherwise with Httbschm., ' Sie die Schaden nehmen mogen 
durch den besten heiligen Geist, O Mazda I ' (Casuslehre, s. 241.) 

7 The Pahlavi translator had probably before him a text reading 
rashayen ; he renders freely r&sh sray&nd. With such a text which 
is far preferable to the one afforded by the MSS. we may read: 
Whereby (yena) men will be opposing and retarding (literally 
wounding) the doctrines which (are derived) from the best (moral 
and ceremonial) action ; but to these men Mazda declared : Evil 
(are ye). See the previous verse. 

* See the previous verse. 

* The Pahlavi has hu-ravakh-manih yemalelund. 
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and the Throne of those who have wished x for the 
Demon of lies (as their deity and friend 2 ). 

1 3. And the Grehma will seek s for these things 
by means of his (evil) kingdom 4 in the abode of 
(Hell which is 5 ) the Worst Mind (who both are 
together) the destroyers of life, and who, O Mazda ! 
will bewail fl with glad but (envious) wish the message 
of Thy prophet (But he will not abate with his 
vengeance), he will hold them afar from the sight 7 
of the truth ! 

14. His is Grehma 8 ; aye, his ! And to (oppose) 
Thee 9 he will establish the Kavis and (their) scheming 

1 So also indicated by the Pahlavi bavihund. 
8 There is elsewhere evidence enough of a desire to encroach 
upon the truth. 

* So also indicated by bavthuneV. 

* Or, ' which kingdoms, sovereign power.' 
" Comp. XXX 6. 

* Or, ' they gladly complain ; ' so also the Pahlavi: Mun — gar- 
zixno kamak. The singular ^-igereza/ is difficult with ya€4a. 
Many would alter the text at once, and the temptation is great. 

7 Hubschm.,'y* is pa/ daresi/ ashahya der sie abhalte vom Schauen 
des Asha' (Casus. 241). So of XLVI, 4. So also indicated by 
padSnd mm nik£zi.rn5 t Ahariyih ; evidence of a struggle, or at 
least of a desire on the part of a rival party to possess themselves of 
some religious privilege or precedence. See the previous verse; 
also XXXI, 10: Never, O Mazda! never shall the thriftless and 
thieving one share the good doctrine. See still further XLIV, 15, 
where the two hosts meet in hostility ' on account of the doctrinal 
vows.' 

* Grchma appertains to, but is not the particular evil teacher 
referred to throughout. The Pahlavi translator indicates bribery 
as the meaning of the word. Possibly some impious chieftain is 
meant whose procedure was of that nature. The word occurs in 
the plural. 

» A hdi ; Thw6i is difficult. Or (see Y. XLIV, 14), 'Thine under- 
standing has subdued the Kavis.' The Pahlavi translator renders 
masih, as if he had read ahuthwdi, offering an important alternative. 
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plans. Their deeds 1 of power are but deceits 
since they have come as an aid to the wicked 2 , and 
since he has been (falsely) said (to be set) to conquer 
the Kine 3 , he who shall kindle that (very) help of 
grace which removes our death afar, (and lightens 
Thy saving flame). 

15. And therefore will I drive from hence 4 the 
Karpans' and Kavis' disciples. And after these 
(have thus been driven hence and away) then these 
(my princely aiding saints) whom they (now) 
render no longer rulers at will over life, (and deprive 
of their absolute power), these shall be borne (at 



Read : In his dominion he has established the Kavis and their in- 
tended plans. Reading h6ith6i, ' his G. is to be bound.' 

1 The predecessors of the Pahlavi translator seem to have under- 
stood the word var(e)/fcou as conveying the idea of power rather than 
that of brilliancy. He renders freely pavan zak t varzanan av&run6 
danakan6. Supposing the test to stand, and not supplying a forma- 
tion from var(e)z, we may hold that there existed a var(e)A beside 
var(e)z, as there undoubtedly was a har(e)i (see harek*) beside 
har(e)z. This casts light on the Vedic var£as. 

* Amatii parfirend valman darvandSn aiyyarlh [ ] amati^ av8 
Tdra zanifno gufto. The sufferings of the sacred Kine form the 
central thought of much that occurs. 

' Can g&as be a genitive here ? But if a nominative, must not 
ye refer to it ? How then could the Kine 'kindle' the aid of grace ? 
A genitive looks difficult. It is, however, accepted by Spiegel, 
although he renders differently from my translation. The Pahlavi 
may give us invaluable relief here by restoring the text. The ancient 
translator read vao&iya/. Reading with him, we might render: 
When the Kine which (y& ?) caused a death-removing help to be 
declared, was said to be meet for subjection (or slaying, reading an 
infinitive from #an). This rendering is more probable than that 
from sao^aya/. The Kine distinctly caused this help to be de- 
clared. See XXIX. But I make it a matter of principle to follow 
the MSS. in a first translation, where that is at all possible. 

4 The Pahlavi translator differs greatly here, having taken andix 
with adverbial force, and as possessing the a priv. (they being 

[30 F 
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last) by the (immortal ') two to the home of (Thy) 
Good Mind (in Heaven) * ! 

1 6. (And) this entire 8 (reward of the righteous) is 
from that Best One who teaches 4 in the wide 
(mental) light of the pious 5 , ruling (as supreme), O 
Mazda Ahura 6 ! whose are my woes and my doubt- 



not inclined). He also read somewhat as follows : an&w avaSni(?) 
as y*=from his non-inclination he was blind who (belongs to the 
Karpan and to the Kavi). Whether a truer text is indicated by 
him here is doubtful on account of XLIV, 13, and its nashama ; but 
the unvarying explanation of the Kavis as blind probably derives its 
origin from some such reading here, or elsewhere in lost documents. 

Certainly if aix can be used as a particle, anau is not altogether 
impossible in some such sense. Moreover, the Pahlavi translation 
here and elsewhere has afforded us such a multitude of valuable 
concretes, that we shall do well to think twice before we reject its 
most startling suggestions. Lit. trl. ' what (things are) of the K.' 

1 The Pahlavi translation gives a fine suggestion in the concrete 
sense here; seeing the dual abyi, it explains it as referring to 
HaurvataV and Ameretatd/, which is very probably correct. So 
Spiegel also renders. It is very difficult to decide in which sense 
yeng dai«ti n6i/ jy&Uuf khshayaman«*g vas6 is to be taken. If in 
an evil sense (as vas^-khshayant is sometimes elsewhere taken) one 
might think of such a rendering as this : I have driven the Karpans' 
and Kavis' disciples hence to those (evil rulers) whom they (my 
servants) render no longer wanton tyrants over life. But these (my 
champion saints) shall be borne by the two to the home of Thy 
Good Mind. But strict grammar demands of us that t6i should 
refer back to yeng. Accordingly I suggest as above first. 

* Observe that Vohu Manah equals heaven. Recall XXX, 4, 
' but for the holy Vahifta Manah ; that is heaven.' 

s The Pahlavi has ham ; Neryosangh has sarvam. 

4 Reading sa;4(a)yS&W/ (P n , s*yas£i/; Pahlavi, imukhtwn6 (sic); 
Ner., ttkshapawaw). Otherwise syasAt/, which may well mean 
' lying, reposing ' in the wide (mental) light of the pious (or of the 
offering). Geldner lately admirably suggests a 2nd sg. 

Pavan farSkhu hushih. 

6 If this 'best one* is the Ratu of XXXIII, 1, all is gramma- 
tically clear; but the expressions are rather strong in view of 
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ings 1 (yea, they lie in His power to heal), when I 
shall make (my prophets) men to be sought 2 for the 
harm of the wicked. And this I shall do by the 
word of my mouth (to defend and avenge my saints) ! 

XL VIII, 9, where similar language is certainly applied to Ahura. 
If Ahura is here meant, we have only one instance more to add to 
the many in which Ahura is spoken of in the third person, with an 
address to Him thrown in. See the differing views of XLV, 11. 
Possibly the ' Best One ' was Ahura's Spe/»ta Mainyu. 

1 Zak J pavan gdmanikih. As to aithi, aithivawt seems to prove 
that its meaning must be calamity also in this place. Otherwise one 
is strongly tempted to heed the vigorous indication of the Pahlavi 
translator. Here and in XLVIII, 9, he renders ' manifest,' ' what 
is clear in the midst of my doubt.' The etymology would be far 
simpler. Alternatively dvaStha= terror (bf). 

* Valman t pumman khv&star. The Pahlavi sees ' to be desired' 
in ishy««g. Otherwise one might render: I will cause (verbal) 
missiles (comp. zasta-iftaif) to be cast forth from the mouth for the 
harm of the wicked. 

(Supplementary note. 'Parch with drought' in verse 10 may 
be regarded as having figurative application. The destruction of 
the means of irrigation, so often resorted to in the same regions 
later, would point also to a literal sense, but ' waste our meadows 
like drought' is a safer expression. See further vivapa/, and 
vivapem=viyapa/, viySpem.) 
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YASNA XXXIII. 
Prayers, Hopes, and Self-Consecration. 

Brighter times seem to have arrived. The vengeance so confi- 
dently promised in the close of XXXII is described as near 
at hand. In fact the first three verses seem to belong as much 
to XXXII as to the present chapter. They remind one of the 
choruses of attending saints, or ' Immortals,' in XXIX, perfectly 
germane to the connection, but referring in the third person to 
a speaker who closes the last chapter with a first, and who 
begins again with a first in verse 4. The propriety of a divi- 
sion of chapters here rests upon the fact that the thought conies 
to a climax at XXXII, 16, beginning afresh at XXXIII, 4. 
Whether Zarathurtra, or the chief composer, whatever his name 
may have been, composed these three verses relating, as they do, 
to himself, and put them into the mouth of another, or whether 
their grammatical form indicates another author, is difficult to 
determine. I doubt very greatly whether either the expressions ' I 
approach/ ' I offer,' &c, or the words ' he will act,' ' let him be in 
Asha's pastures,' are at all meant to express more than some modern 
hymns which use ' I ' and ' he.' Both are in constant employment 
in anthology with no change in the person indicated. 'I' and 
'Thy servant' are merely verbal variations. Here, however, the 
change is somewhat marked by the allusion to the chastisement of 
the wicked just previously mentioned in XXXII, 16. 1. It is to 
be noticed that the strictest canon with the original, as indeed with 
the later, Zarathuftrians of the Avesta was the 'primeval law.' 
Unquestionably the precepts understood as following from the 
dualistic principle were intended ; that is to say, no trifling with any 
form of evil, least of all with a foreign creed, was to be tolerated. 
Ahura has no share in the evolution of anything corrupt. We 
may even add that He had no power to prevent either sin or sorrow, 
although He possessed all conceivable power to oppose them. 
According to these fundamental laws, then, the Ratu is said to act, 
as sternly severe upon the evil as he is beneficent to the saint. 
2. The fierce hostilities hitherto pursued are more than justified. 
The injury of the wicked t»y denouncing, planning, or by physical 
violence, is on a par with advising the good. They who pursue 
the enemies of Ahura are actually operating in love to God, and 
sacrificing to religion itself. 
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3. And accordingly the reciter is made to pray in this immediate 
connection for a sincere and useful friend (a vahirta) to the 
believer, to whichever class he may belong, whether chief, allied 
peer, or villager, a friend spiritually enlightened (vidSs), and, accord- 
ing to Ahura's prescript (XXIX, 2), keen, persevering, and brave in 
the cultivation of cattle (thwakbshangha gav6i). ' Let such an one as 
this, so asked for by the Lord himself, so needed by the Kine, let 
him,' he prays, ' be supported in his holy toil for us. Let him till and 
tend, not in the pastures of our valleys only, but in the spiritual 
pastures of the Divine Benevolence where the mystic kine is grazing.' 

4. Taking up the peculiar ' I who ' of XXVIII, the composer returns 
to the first person, continuing in that form with little exception 
until the last verse, which, naming Zarathurtra in the third person, 
implies (if it is not an addition, which, however, it may be) that 
Zarathurtra had been the speaker throughout. As it is highly 
probable that the author who uses this ' I who ' is the same who 
uses it in XXVIII, and if we may take verse 14 as fair evidence 
that Zarathurtra is the speaker here, we acquire some additional 
grounds for believing that the person who wrote (if we can apply 
such an expression to the author) the words ' to Zarathurtra and to 
us/ as well as ' to Virtaspa and to me/ and ' to Frashaortra and 
to me/ was universally recognised to be Zarathurtra himself com- 
posing a piece to be recited by another. As if in response to the 
expression in verse 3, recalling that although a vahirta (a best one) 
to some of each class (verse 1) he was no contenter of the wicked 
(XLIII, 15), he begins a prayer which is only completed by its 
izya in verse 6, and which gathers force by each preceding profes- 
sion of fidelity. And true to a practical dualism, he first abjures 
the leading sin of disobedience to God, and of arrogance, dis- 
content, and dishonesty toward man, accompanied (as it seems 
to have been) with neglect of the all-important duties to the cattle 
who shared the sanctity of ' the soul ' of their representative. And 
perhaps it is this practical severity of dualism as opposed to the 
more facile ' lying ' of the opposed religion, which was the cause of 
that high reputation of the Persians for veracity, which was grouped 
with avoiding debt by Herodotus among the virtues of the race. 

5. I, he goes on to say, or to imply, I who not only abjure dis- 
obedience/insolence, complaint, and lying, but especially invoke 
the great genius who is Obedience himself, Obedience toward God, 
(Thee), endeavouring as I do by this abjuration and prayer to 
attain, not to a 'hundred autumns' of booty and glory, but 
to a long life in the kingdom which was established in the spirit of 
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the Divine Benevolence, and to paths not only for the war-cart, or 
for commerce, but to those rigidly straight paths of moral purity in 
which Ahura dwells, 6. 1, he adds once more, who am thus Thine 
actually invoking (zbaya) invoker, ' straight ' like the paths (erezur), 
I am seeking with longing (kaya) to know from that Best Spirit 
(Thy Spewta Mainyu ?) animated once more by that best mind, to 
know-what ? Shall we regard it as a bathos when we read that he 
thus with cumulative urgency prays to know what the Best Spirit 
thought should be done for the recovery and perfection of the 
fields ? If we turn back to XXIX, i, we shall see that the identical 
word (vastrya) describes the original want of the kine's soul. It 
was vohu vastrya which she implored as her salvation ; and it was 
the sacred agriculturist who alone could afford it, and who as the 
' diligent tiller of the earth ' always remained the typical saint. 
' And as his useful deeds in reclaiming, irrigating, and cultivating 
land, were justly ranked among the first services of a human being, 
and as the last preparation of the gathered grain was perhaps 
humorously, but yet pungently, said to make the DaSvas start, 
and shriek, and fly (see Vendldad III, 32, Sp. 165), and as further, a 
life from the fruits of the earth to this day constitutes the main 
difference between those who live by murderous theft and those 
who live honestly in nearly the same regions, I think we may not 
only see no bathos here, but on the contrary admire the robust 
sense of this early religion 1 , and say that a knowledge as to a true 
policy in the department of agriculture was one of the wisest 
possible desires, and the most of all things worthy of a ' sight of 
Mazda and of consultation with Him.' How the fields had better 
be worked, and how the people could best be kept from bloody 
freebooting as aggressors or as victims, this involved Ahura's 
Righteous Order, Benevolence, Power, and Piety, the four energis- 
ing Immortals all at once. And this only could secure the other 
two rewarding personifications, Welfare and Immortality. 

7. Having prayed for that which is the first virtue of civilised 
existence, work (verezyeldyai), he proceeds to further petitions. 
' Come Ye,' he beseeches in Vedic fashion. Come Ye, O Ahura, 
Asha, and Vohu Manah ! and behold the attentive monarch, the 
leading Magavan, as he listens to my instructions with the other 

1 In this particular. As to ceremonies it had at a later period more than its 
share of absurdities ; but as to honest work as against ' foraging on the enemy ' 
there is a great difference between the Gathas, and some other ancient hymns, 
for instance the V?iks of the Veda. In fact these latter may be regarded as 
representing the opposite extreme. 
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chiefs, and the thronging masses. And let too the sacrificial gifts 
pour in for offering and worship. 

8. He rests at no bare morality for the simple multitude. He 
knows too well the human foible, therefore he asks with vigour for 
sacrifice and hymn. 

9. Encouraging the two pious chiefs whose souls go hand in 
hand, he prays that an influence like that of the ' eternal two' might 
bear their ' spirit ' (sic) to the shining home of Paradise, it having 
attained to perfection by the help of the Best Mind of God within 
it (For mainyu in this sense compare XLIV, 11.) 

10. Asking of Mazda to grant in His love (or 'by His will') 
all the happy phases of life which have been, or which shall ever 
be experienced, he prays that their bodies, that is, their persons, as 
separate accountable individuals (compare narem narem jfoahyai 
tanuyg) might flourish in the graces of the Good Mind, the Holy 
Sovereignty, and the Sacred Order, till they were blessed with the 
urta, the summum bonum. 

1 1. He here prays all the grand abstractions, Piety, the Righteous 
Order (which alone can ' push on ' the settlements), the Good Mind 
of God within His people, and His kingdom, to turn their mental 
ears and listen, and listening to pardon. 

12. And specifying the one central object of desire, the Thrift- 
law, the Avesta of the Ratu, or Saoshyant, he asks Ahura to arise 
to his help and give him spiritual strength by sustaining him through 
the inspiring Righteousness and the Good Mind, in an effective 
invocation. 

13. With a spirituality still deeper than his Semitic colleague, he 
asks, not to see the person of God, but His nature, and especially 
to be able to comprehend and bring home to his mind what the 
Sovereignty of God implies with its ' blessed rewards.' And he asks 
of Piety as first acquired, practised, and then speaking within him, 
to reveal the Gnosis, the Insight, that is, the Religion. 

14. After the fervent language of the previous verses we may 
accept verse 14 as a legitimate continuation. Its ' Zarathurtra ' 
may mean ' I ' just as ' David ' is used by the Psalmist for ' me.' 
And the language can mean nothing but a dedication of all that he 
is and has to God, his flesh, his body, his religious eminence, the 
obedience which he offers in word and deed, inspired by Righteous- 
ness, and the Kingdom which he has succeeded in saving and 
blessing. (I do not think that I have at all exaggerated the grasp 
and fervour of this section. Less could not be said, if the words 
are to be allowed their natural weight.) 
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Translation. 



i. As by the laws of the primeval world, so will 
our spiritual chieftain act (that chief besought-for by 
the Kine 1 , and named as Zarathujtra 2 by the Lord). 
Deeds most just he will do toward the wicked, as 
toward the righteous, and toward him whose deeds 
of fraud 3 and righteous deeds combine (in equal 
measure). 

2. Yea, (he will act with justice but with ven- 
geance, for) he who does evil to the wicked by word, 
or with thought (and plan), and (who therein does 
not dally, but toils labouring as) with both the hands, 
or he (again) who admonishes one for his good*, such 
as these are offering (a gift) to their religious s faith 
in the love (and with the approving view) of Ahura 
Mazda 8 ; (they are offering to conscience.) 

» See XXIX, i. 

1 See XXIX, 6, 8. 

5 So the Pahl. ; and so also Roth (Z. D. M. G., vol. xxxvii. 5, 223) 
taking milhahya as a nom. pi. (comp. va£ahya). But I am 
strongly inclined to a former view of my own. Y£hya-mhhahy£ 
look irresistibly like two genitives. I would render as an emphatic 
alternative 'what fraud he may lay hold of (Iwmy&saite' with the 
gen.), reach (of the one), and what (seem) to him the righteous 
deeds (of the other).' But if Roth and the Pahlavi are right, we 
have here the origin of the later hamSstaga, the souls in the inter- 
mediate place between Heaven and Hell, whose sins and good 
works have been equal (West, Gloss, to M. I K.). The Persian 
manuscript of Haug 12 b. has : Kih i& (pro ham) u * in ham 
rasfd SstSd an i duiUgh, kih \k (ham) u an /' 'halif [ku, hamgst&n]. 

1 So the Pahlavi also indicates : Val valman t japtr — £ashijn. 
Ner. uttamasya va asvadayanti dehinaA. 

1 Literally, ' they are offering a gift to their own choice ' (var= 
varena; comp. yavarenS). 

* They are holding fast by the holy cause, and their vehemence 
in vengeance does not negative the fact that they are toiling in the 
love of Ahura. Pahlavi : Pa van zak f lak d&shuno, Auharmazd I 
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3. (And so may it be), O Ahura ! Let the man 
who is the best toward the righteous saint, whether 
lord's kinsman J ,or as village labourer, with the allied 2 
peer (of the master), having light, and endowed with 
energy for the cattle (a Ratu such as Ahura sought 
to satisfy their wail), let such an one be (for us) 3 in 
the work-field of the Righteous Order, in the pas- 
tures of Thy Good Mind 4 . 

4. (And I beseech for Thine instruction), I who 
will abjure 5 all disobedience (toward Thee, praying 
that others likewise may withhold it) from Thee ; I 
who abjure the Evil Mind as well, the lordly kins- 
man's arrogance °, and that lying sin which is (alas !) 
the next thing to the people 7 (their most familiar 
fault), and the blaming ally's falsehood, and from 
the Kine the worst care of her meadows 8 (the crime 
of stint in labour 9 ), 

1 Literally, ' with, or as, the kinsman.' 

* ' With the true ally.' 

* See XXIX, 2 : 'Let that pasture-giver whom ye would appoint 
for us, teaching by example and precept vohu vastryS, let him be 
on our sacred pastures, and on our side.' 

* The Pahlavi may be rendered as follows: He who affords 
increase to the righteous on account of the relationship [that is, 
something is given to him ?] does so also on account of the labourer's 
duty, or class [that is, the labourer is to be considered as his own]. 
Through the loyalty ; that is, the loyal class, that which adheres to 
Auharmazd, he has a thorough understanding as to what is (true) 
energy toward the herds. Thus Vohuman (a good mind) is a 
workman with him to whom Righteousness also belongs. 

6 Hubschm. Casuslehre, 'der ich von dir den Ungehorsam und 
schlechten Sinn durch Gebet abwenden will ' (s. 180). 

* Observe that Apa&u certainly designates an upper class. Why 
else arrogance ? 

7 Possibly this severity was the cause of the later high reputation 
of the Zarathurtrians for veracity. 

* Literally, ' from the pasture of the Kine.' 

* The Pahlavi may be rendered : Him who will not listen to 
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5. I, who (abjuring these sins), call earnestly on 
Thine Obedience of all (assisting guardians) the 
greatest one for our help 1 , gaining (thereby 2 ) long 
life in the Realm of (Thy) Good Mind (incarnate in 
our tribes), and paths that are straight from their 
Righteous Order, wherein Ahura Mazda dwells s , 

6. (Yea), I who, as this Thy faithful priest, invoke 
Thee through (my) Righteousness, (now) seek * with 
longing from (Thy) Best Spirit, and with that 8 (best) 
intention of mind, (to know) what 6 he himself 
thought of the working of (our) fields 7 . Therefore 
(because I abjure the Evil Mind, and all disobedience, 

Thee, O Auharmazd ! will I abjure, and Ak6man also, for by him 
there is the despising of relations, and the deception of the labouring 
men who live close at hand [that is, of neighbours]. And he is 
ever bringing censure upon the clients. And he holds to the lowest 
measure of duty toward the Herd. 

1 Avangha ne, or avanghanS, an infinitive (see Wilhelm, de Infin. 
p. 16). The Pahlavi has avo afyyarih. 

a Sraosha ( = listening obedience) is the greatest for help, because 
by a Mathra which appeals to him the way to Ahura is found out 
(XXVIII, 6) and the Demon defeated. If apand is read, so strictly. 
The Pahlavi translator seems to have understood apa n*; baram 
ayafinai pavan dSr-ztvwnih, zak f pavan khu«/ayih t Vohuman. 

Ner. : Avapaya df rghe ^ivitatve. This may well restore for us 
the proper text. Reading apa ne we should render 'obtain for us.' 

9 Ahura Mazda dwells as in His abode amid the paths where 
His saints walk (see XLVI, 16). 

4 So also indicated by bavihuneV. Kaya properly refers to ye. 

8 The Pahlavi translator seems to have seen an imperative in 
ava, rendering it freely aiyyarine^o. 

• Ya may be an instr. sing, or an ace. pi. neut. ' I ask what he 
thought meet to be done ; ' ya does not necessarily equal ye*na in 
every instance. 

7 I need hardly remind the reader that agriculture was the great 
question of orderly and religious life with the Zarathurtrians. 
Without it there was of course no resource but wandering and 
plunder for them. 
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arrogance, falsehood), O Mazda ! would I beseech 
of Thee for a sight of Thee, and for consultation 
with Thee ! (What is Thy will and mind ?) 

7. Come Ye, then, to my best (regulations. 
Come to my men, and my laws '), my very own, O 
Mazda ! and let them see through the Righteous 
Order and (Thy) Good Mind (which Thou wilt 
bestow in Thy drawing near) how I am heard before 
the rich giver 2 (in the assembly of Thy worshippers). 
Yea, (come Ye) ; and let the manifold offerings of 
worship be manifest among us 8 . (Arouse Ye, and 
help our zeal 4 !) 

1 So I render from the context. Otherwise see & t6i izyi in the 
previous verse. 

' I was formerly inclined to understand Ahura here, Indian 
usage permitting. (Indra and other Gods are maghavan.) But 
modern authority, aided by the ancient Pahlavi translator, brings 
me to a better mind. The Pahlavi has pavan fravdn magih. It 
is better to refer the word to the disciple. The more prominent 
members of the congregation are meant. 

* Ner. renders the last line thus : And may these offerings be 
manifest in the midst of us, and accompanied with (sincerest) 
worship. 

4 There are certain cases where allowance for an ancient scholar 
working under great disadvantages becomes a critical necessity. 
Here the Pahlavi translator was clearly the victim of a manuscript. 
The word ' iidum ' (sic) stood, as similar words so often stand, in 
his MS. as 'ii. dum.' Deeply imbued with a superstitious regard 
for every letter, and with a public equally scrupulous, he saw no 
course before him but to translate each as best he could. He 
chose to render ' 4i ' by an infinitive, preserving the root, and 
could only think of a form of ' da ' for dum (so also moderns in 
another case). Many writers, seeing such a step, cast away his 
paper, regarding themselves as absolved by such a ' blunder ' from 
mastering his translations. But a little honest labour will always 
bring one back to sounder exegesis. In the next following verse 
we have identically the same form in another word, which he renders 
awkwardly but correctly, using d& again, but as a proper auxiliary. 
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8. (Come Ye) and show me the worthy aims of 
our faith, so that I may approach and fulfil them 
with (Thy) Good Mind, the offering, O Mazda! of 
the One like You l , or the words of praises offered 
with Righteousness. And give Ye as Your offering 2 
(of grace to me) the abiding gifts of Your Immor- 
tality and Welfare ! 

9. And let (one like those 3 ), O Mazda ! bear on 
to Thee the spirit of the two leaders who cause the 
holy ritual Truth to flourish ; let him * bear them to 
(Thy) brilliant home 6 with* preternatural insight, 
and with the Better Mind. Yea, let him bear that 
spirit on as a fellow-help 7 in (furthering) the readi- 

1 To approach the offering of a praiser seems certainly an un- 
natural expression. I think that we are obliged to regard khshmi- 
vatd as another way of saying Yourself rather than ' of Yours ' ; 
and if it equals ' Yourself here, it may elsewhere ; see XXXIV, 2, 
khshmivatd vahm6, also XLIV, 1, nem<? khshmavatd. All acknow- 
ledge mavaite' to mean ' to me.' Htibschmann, Casuslehre, s. 200: 
' dass ich mit frommem sinne an eure Verehrung, Mazda, gehen 
kann.' 

* It is curious that draond seems to be in apposition here. The 
word is used merely in the sense of offering in the later Avesta. It 
might possibly mean 'possessions' here. 

* See XXXII, 15. There helping princes are spoken of 'as 
borne by the two (Haurvata/ and AmeretataV).' Here in immediate 
connection with the same two it is said : Let one bear the spirit of 
the two united chiefs. By the term ' spirit,' which sounds so sus- 
piciously modern, we must nevertheless understand very nearly 
what the word would mean in a modern phrase. By these two 
leaders we may understand either (Jamaspa and Vljtdspa (XLIX, 9) 
or G&maspa and Frashaoxtra. (Compare yavarena Frashaortil 
G&m&spa.) 

4 ' Let one bear them.' 

6 Khvarlh maninlrnS. 

The Pahlavi gives its evidence for an instrumental and for a 
less pronounced meaning than the one above. 

7 Hamkart&rih. If the second kar is the root, the sense is figurative. 
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ness l of those (in their holy work) whose souls go 
hand in hand 2 . 

to. (And not for these alone do I pray, but for 
us 3 as well.) All prosperous states * in being which 
have been enjoyed in the past, which men are now 
enjoying, and which shall be known in the future, do 
Thou grant (me) these in Thy love *. (Yea), cause 
(our) bodily and personal life to be blest with sal- 
vation • through (Thy) Good Mind, (Thy) Sovereign 
Power, and (Thy) Sanctity 7 . 

ii. And, O Thou who art the most beneficent 
Ahura Mazda ! and thou who art Aramaiti (our 
piety), and also the Righteous Order who dost 
further on the settlements; and Thou, the Good 
Mind, and the Sovereign Power! hear ye me all, 
and have mercy 8 for every deed which I do what- 
soever 8 ! 



1 Bundako. * Pavan akvfnS ruban6. 

' So more probably. See the first person inverses 8 and n. 

• So the Pahlavi also, hu-zivimih. 

• So the Pahlavi also : Pavan hanS i lak d6shi«i8. ' In Thy 
will' is here very weak. 

• Nadukthii i av6 tanu [am yehabun] ; Ner. jubham tanau. 

7 Neryosangh : Let them continue to live well, and be prosperous 
in all things [ ] those females (ya/r most curiously) who are born 
thus [that is, come from elsewhere (and not from us)], and who 
are [gained over by myself]. Those, O Great Wise One! who 
shall exist [(or) come in the future], let them render these persons 
thine own through friendship to thee. Cause thou the Best Mind 
to increase within me, O Lord I [that is, make my mind ever the 
more piously zealous]. And in view of my righteousness grant me 
a benefit in my body, or person [ ]. 

• So the Pahlavi also : Am bar& amurz&f. 

• Observe that all the Amesh6spends, except the two mentioned 
in verse 8, are here bidden as persons to listen and be merciful. 
These recurring instances (recall the two hands of Asha &c.) 
necessitate the view that the idea of personality is never lost in that 
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12. And Thou, O Ahura ! do Thou (Thyself) 
arise * to me ! Through Aramaiti give me power, 
O most bountiful Spirit Mazda ! through (my) 
faithful appeals and offerings a ; and for (my) Right- 
eousness grant me mighty strength, and (Thy) 
thrift-law 3 through (Thy) Good Mind *. 

1 3. (Arise to give me power), and then for grace 
in a wide perception 8 (that I may view its depth and 
extent), do Thou reveal to me Thy 6 nature (?), O 
Ahura! (the power of Thine attributes), and those of 
Thy (holy) kingdom, and by these, the blessed gifts 7 
of (Thy) Good Mind ! And do Thou, O bountiful 
Piety 8 show forth the religious truths through (Thy) 
Righteous Order. 

of the abstract quality ; and vice versi ; (the latter especially in the 
Gathas where the names always retain much, if not all of their 
original force). As to adai; see vanghuyS (sic) zavd-ada in the next 
verse. 

1 We seem obliged to suppose that Ahura was poetically con- 
ceived of as sitting (like Vohuman in VendidadXIX, 31 (Wg.)) upon 
an ornamented throne, or we may take the expression as pure 
metaphor equalling ' exert Thy power.' Aramaiti may be a voc. 

* See idai in verse 11. 

8 Pavan zak f Vohuman sardarih. The ' thrift-law ' is the regula- 
tion established by the Ratu demanded in Y. XXIX for the redemp- 
tion of the Kine. It expresses the entire polity and theology of 
the Zarathurtrian people as summed up in the original Avesta. 

* Neryosangh : Up ! O Lord 1 purify me [that is, make me pure, 
or free, from the influence of that tormentor, the Evil Mind] ; and 
grant me perfect spirituality and zeal. For we are recipients of 
Gvahmana, O more mighty spirit [that is, let him be as a guest, 
arrived within my body] ! And let sanctity have power over the 
murderer (?) [ ], and through the lordship of the Best Mind. 

* The Pahlavi has here pavan kamak Hshwno, on which see 
Darmesteter, £tudes Iraniennes, vol. ii, as per index. 

6 Literally, ' Your.' 

7 Ashi has this meaning in the later Avesta. It also means 
' sacred regularity,' ' exactness' in religious duties. 

8 So the Pahlavi also : Ax pavan Aharayth dind fraz dakh- 
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14. Thus, as an offering, Zarathiutra gives the 
life l of his very body. And he offers, likewise, O 
Mazda ! the priority of the Good Mind, (his emi- 
nence gained) by his holiness (with Thy folk) ; and 
he offers (above all his) Obedience (to Thee) in deed 
and in speech, and with these (Thine established) 
Sovereign Power 2 ! 



shaklnS ; Ner. : Puwyena dinim pra^ihnaya. Possibly, ' give light 
to our consciences through Asha' would be better. 

1 The tissues ; the word seems contrasted with bones elsewhere. 
The Pahlavi has khayS, and Ner. ^ivaw (sic). 

* The Pahlavi translation may be rendered as follows : Thus, as 
a gift of generosity, I who am Zartfrst (so freely, and with no error 
from ignorance (!)) give the life of my own body, as the advance [as 
the chieftainship] to Vohuman and to Auharmazd, and to Asha- 
vahirt, in actions [that is, I would do the deeds which Ahariyih 
desires], and would give obedient attention to the word (literally 
the hearing of the word) to (i. e. of) Khshatraver. 
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YASNA XXXIV. 

i. A tone of thankfulness continues. As if in gratitude for 
better fortunes, the prophet declares that he will bestow upon 
Ahura with the foremost, according to the measure of the gifts 
which he has received. Those gifts were the secured Immortality 
(not mere temporal ' deathlessness '), the Righteous Order, and the 
Sovereign Power established in holiness and bestowing the Universal 
Weal. 

2. The kind of gifts which are proposed for offerings are not 
sacrificial beasts or fruits, but the actions of the truly pious citizen 
whose soul is intimately united with Righteousness, the homage of 
prayer, and the songs of praise. As no piety could exist without 
strict ecclesiastical regularity, so no ceremonial punctuality was 
conceived of apart from honour and charity (see verse 5 and 
Yart XXII). 

3. Accordingly the meat-offering, the mention of which imme- 
diately follows, is spoken of as offered with homage to the Right- 
eous Order and to the Divine Sovereignty for the benefit of all the 
sacred settlements, in order to equip the wise man fully, and as a 
helpful blessing among the Immortals themselves and their 
adherents. 

4. And the Fire is likewise mentioned, which was worshipped not 
so much like Agni as the friendly god of the hearth and the altar, 
but more and chiefly like Agni as the priest of the church. 

Not unlike Agni, it is called upon both for inward spiritual 
strength and for temporal blessings in various forms, together with 
vengeance hurled very much as if in the form of a thunderbolt 
(zasta-Lrtiif dere.rta-a£nanghem). 5. To explain what he means by 
his supplications for the coming of the Kingdom, and for holy 
actions (that is, to make it certain that he does not mean punc- 
tilious ritualism apart from the noblest charity), he rhetorically asks : 
'And what is Your Kingdom, that which Zarathurtra establishes and 
offers to You? (XXXIII, 14). What is the kind of prayer (comp. 
XLVIII, 8, and LIII, 1) which I must use, so that I may become 
Yours (Your property) in my actions, not to load Your priesthood 
with sacrifices, nor to fatten Your princes with booty (as too often 
in the i?«ks), nor yet to secure a heavy gift to the poet, but to 
'nourish Your poor ? ' This was the essence of the desired Sanctity 
and the Sovereign Authority. The Kingdom of God, exalted 
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and personified as a separate intelligence, is positively said to be 
something more than a gaudy pageant of material display, even 
TavS Khshathrem yd erezi^yoi ASM drigavl vahy6 (LIII, 9). (See 
also even Vendidad II [part i], where moral duties are lauded.) 

And the composer himself seems to be so conscious of the sharply 
defined difference between such a kingdom and that of the rival 
religion, that he immediately adds an interdict : ' Such is Your King- 
dom, caring for the righteous poor, and therefore we declare You 
irreconcilably distinct from the Da£vas and their polluted followers. 
Ye are beyond them and before in the spirit of Your Reign ! ' 

6. He then utters an impressive doubt, which only deepens our 
admiration at his expressions of faith : ' If it be really true,' he con- 
tinues (see XLI V, 6), ' that Ye are thus with the Righteous Order 
and the Good Mind, the God who looks upon the goodness of the 
heart and the activity of the hands, then give me a sign of it, that 
I may persevere and increase in the depth of my homage while life 
shall last.' 7. For the struggle, though not without signs of a 
favourable issue, was far from over yet. (Hence his misgivings.) 

He then asks with some wistfulness after the ' ar(e)dra,' the men 
that could help, who from the experience of the grace of God, 
could turn sorrow into blessing by establishing the holy religious 
system firmly, but with enlarged and not narrowed understanding. 
And, still a little dispirited, he declares, as so often : ' None have I 
other than You ; therefore I can wait for the ar(e)dra. Do ye save 
us alone by Your already offered means of grace.' 

8. ' For Ye have given me already, as it were, a sign. The 
enemy are checked, and for the moment cowed, if they are not 
repelled. They among whom there was death for so many when 
they had the upper hand, and when their ruler persecuted the holy 
vows, are not only struck with terror by the action which we take, 
but their chief retribution is, as we hold it, spiritual, and therefore, 
in the eye of truth the more severe. They will not encourage 
righteous Order and righteous intentions, and accordingly, the 
personified Good Intention, grieved, will depart from them.' 

9. ' Yea,' he reiterates, amplifying, ' the unfortunate sinners who 
depart from Thy kindly and sacred Piety in this ignorance of all 
experience of Thy Good Mind, will suffer an equal desertion. The 
characteristics of righteousness will, in their turn, avoid them as the 
unclean creatures flee from us.' 10. ' And this is,' thus he con- 
tinues, ' a sign or result which the All-wise declares to me to steady 
my soul as I waver.' ' And these are indeed the cheering proofs of 
Thy favour,' he adds, addressing Ahura, ' which terrify our enemies 

[31] G 
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and advance us, giving us a righteous eminence (XXXIII, 14) in 
Thy Kingdom.' 

ir. 'Therefore that kindly Piety whom these desert in their 
judicial ignorance, will increase for us both the all-comprehensive 
blessings; spiritual Deathlessness begun in anticipation here, and its 
necessary condition, Welfare. And they shall be increased as food 
(sic) for Mazda's straitened people, or better, to His glory as their 
monarch. And by their means Ahura may defend Himself 
efficiently from the persecuting and idolatrous foe.' 12. Taking 
into consideration all that depends on a correct understanding as 
to religious and political duties, he fervently prays to be guided 
aright in the establishment of a ceremonial and of praises, beseech- 
ing Mazda to speak, declaring the kind of worship which may 
secure the ashis (which are the blessed rewards). And he asks to 
be taught those religious paths about which no error was possible, 
the paths which are the Good Mind's own. 

13. After a fashion already known to us (as in XXIX), he 
answers his question himself. That way which Ahura had already 
revealed as the Good Mind's own, was made up of the revealed 
precepts of the Saoshyawts. There, as in the paths where Ahura 
dwells (XXXIII, 5 ; XL VI, 16), the well-doer may prosper from 
his devotion to the religious truths, and gain a reward immediately 
from the hand of God. 14. As if never forgetting the original 
calamity, the woes of the Kine, he further declares that way to be 
the one of all to be chosen for this earthly life, as the vestibule to 
the heavenly one. And he asserts that they who toil for the Kine 
(who represents here, as generally, the holy settlements as well as 
their chief source of riches and support) are striving to further and 
demonstrate the wisdom of that way by every righteous contrivance. 

Nay, he declares that the deeds of Piety are themselves the 
highest wisdom, just as the words and righteous actions of the 
Saoshyawts not only declare and make, but constitute, ' the way.' 

15. Again, concluding with a climacteric and synoptical prayer, 
he beseeches Ahura to speak and reveal to him all the most 
available statements, ceremonies, and praises. And never for- 
getting that all ceremonies, hymns, and sacrifices, sacred as they 
are, are only means to a greater end ; he prays the Deity that 
He may exert that Sovereign Power which is alone supremely 
efficient in relieving actual distress (LIII, 9), for by its holy 
laws and spiritual arms it can alone bring on the Frashakarc/, and 
produce that condition in society in which all human progress shall 
have become complete. 
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Translation. 

i. As to those (three gifts of blessings), Immor- 
tality, the Righteous Order, and the (established) 
Kingdom of Welfare, which Thou, O Mazda ! hast 
given through (holy) deeds, words, and the sacrifice 
unto these (Thy servants here in my sight 1 ), gifts 
(shall) be offered 2 by us in return to Thee, O Ahura ! 
and with the foremost of them all. 

2. Yea, and all those gifts of the Good Spirit 8 
have been given (back in gratitude) to Thee by the 
mind and the deed of the bountiful man, whose soul 
goes hand in hand* with the Righteous Order in 
the settlement, in homage toward the One like You 6 , 

1 The hymns seem to be all composed for public declamation, 
as is evident from various passages. Similar indications often occur 
in the Veda. I formerly connected aSsham with Ameretat&7, &c, 
' a thank-offering for these (gifts).' 

1 I am very sorry to oppose progress on such a subject as dast6, 
but I do not think that it is an infinitive, nor that aitS or mrfiite" 
are such. -T8, or what it represents, I regard as seldom or never 
a Githic suffix, and especially not, as here, where dastfi falls to the 
end of the sentence. Too little attention has been paid to the 
Gathic sentence. The infinitive seldom falls to the end of it ; 
vidvandi vao&lj ta/ mdi vi^idy&i vao^d; viduye" (vidvS) vohu 
mananghd; men&i daidyai yehy& mi rishis; ash£ fradathai as- 
perezatS; Sg6i (?) hadrdyS; ye a&rtem vaenanghe" aogedS; but 
zbaya avanghanS (?) y& verezy&dyii manta vastrya ; sruidySi 
Mazd& fravao&l; kahmai vividuy^ (-v6) vasht; ta/ verezy&dyiU 
hya/ mdi mraota vahwtem; aretha vdizhdyai kamahya urn mdi 
data ; dazdyai hakercna ; but vasmi any &k& viduy S (-v6) ; men- 
daidyai y& T6i MazdS adixtLr, &c. The Pahlavi renders here with 
admirable freedom as a first person, yehabun£m. 

8 Observe this expression. It is the spewta mainyu which, like 
the ' Holy Spirit of God,' is sometimes identical with Him. 

4 Souls are elsewhere said to go hand in hand ; see Y. XXXIII, 9. 

6 I suppose that it is possible that khshmavatfl, here and else- 
where, may refer to the human subject, ' to the praise of your wor- 
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O Mazda ! and with the chants of the (thankful) 
praisers 1 . 

3. And unto Thee, O Ahura ! will we offer the 
(thankful) meat-offering with self-humbling praise, 
and to Thy Righteousness (like Thee a person), and 
for all the settlements in Thy kingdom which are 
guarded 2 by Thy Good Mind. For in the perfect 
preparation of the justly acting (has that offering its 
power), O Mazda ! together with all (others of its 
kind). Among those like You and worthy of Your- 
selves, it is a blessing 3 . 

4. And we pray likewise for Thy Fire, O Ahura ! 
strong through Righteousness (as it is), most swift, 
(most) powerful, to the house with joy receiving it, 
in many wonderful ways our help, but to the hater, O 
Mazda ! it is a steadfast * harm as if with weapons 
hurled from the hands 6 . 

shipper,' but it does not sound at all natural. I think that khshma- 
vatd is merely another way of saying 'of you,' as mavawt=me. 
So the Pahlavi also seems to render here: Av6 zak 1 lekum va 
ntyayirno. Ner. also: SamagaiMdmi yushmakam naruaskr;'taye, 
Maha^flanin. 

1 This recalls the dasemS-stutam of Y. XXVIII, 10. 

The Pahlavi renders freely and not uncritically, regarding the 
spe»ta nar as Zarathartra himself: Aftino den Gar&rfmano stayem. 
Ner. : Garothmine staumi te. 

* So also the translations: Aigha? parvarun va min frarumh. 
Ner.: Uttamena pratipalya manasa. Compare Y. XXXII, 2 : 
saremand khshathraV. The singular verb is difficult. 

8 Or, ' for as those justly acting, and in preparation will we offer 
it as a blessing together with all who. are among " Your own." ' 
Here khshmavawt equals ' Your own '; rather than ' Yourselves.' 

4 Or 'visible' as fire, but this seems too feeble a conception 
for the place. The Pahlavi translator read dererta as a participle 
from dar(e)z, which is quite as possible as that it should be from 
dar(e)s. He renders yakhsenuneW kino ; Ner., vidadhiti nigraham. 
That he so translated because he was not aware that dere-rta could 
be also a participle from dar(e)s, is no longer tenable. 

6 As by no means a partially selected specimen, let the reader 
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5. What is x then Your Kingdom, O Mazda ? 
What are Your riches ? that I may become 2 Your 
own in my actions, with the Righteous Order, and 
(Thy) Good Mind, to care for Your poor (in their 
suffering s ). Apart from all would we declare You, 
yea, apart from Da£vas 4 , and Khrafstra-polluted 
mortals ! 

consider the following from the Pahlavi : Thus, O Auharmazd ! 
this which is Thy Fire, which is so powerful, is a satisfaction to him 
whose is Aharayih [-when my chieftain (the glossist seeming to 
have a text with a first pronoun ; otherwise the first translator who 
never saw ? us(e)mahi) becomes one by whom duty and charity are 
fulfilled], for it is quick and powerful [the Fire], and remains con- 
tinually in friendship with him, and makes joy manifest to him. 
And therefore, O Auharmazd 1 on him who is the tormentor it 
takes revenge as if with a mighty wish. 

1 Ka/ is often a mere interrogative particle, so modern inter- 
rogatives are also often merely formal. 

2 Bartholomae admirably follows K4 here with its hakhmt; it 
gives a more common explanation of vao, which I am obliged to 
take in a possessive sense beside ne. The manuscript used by the 
Pahlavi writer had, however, ahmt, as many others now extant. 

1 Note the recurrence of this care for the poor, showing what 
the frequent mention of righteousness, the good mind, &c. meant. 

4 Observe that daevair must mean the Demon-gods and not 
their worshippers here; pare vao indicates this, and also mashyiix= 
men, who are separately mentioned. The Pahlavi translator is 
finely critical here, giving us our first hint as to the meaning: 
PSsh Lekum min harvisp-gftno levln5 guft hdman&f [atgh tuban- 
karrfar h6man&/, &c.]. So with antare-mruye" (-v6), he was the 
pioneer also. I render with impartiality : Which (of what kind) is 
your sovereignty? [that is, what thing can I do, whereby your 
sovereignty may be increased through my instrumentality ?] And 
which is your wealth? [that is, what thing shall I do whereby 
riches may be kept in your possession by my means ?] How thus 
in the actions of Auharmazd shall I become yours ? [That is, I (?) 
shall do that thing through which, by my means, your sovereignty 
is extended; and also wealth is kept in your possession by me.] 
For whenever I (?) shall do righteous deeds, [that is, when I (?) 
shall do duty and good works], Vohuman gives nourishment to 
our poor. Before all of every kind, even before them ye are 
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6. If thus Ye are in verity, O Mazda ! with the 
Righteous Order and Thy Good Mind, then grant 
Ye me a sign 1 of this in this world's entire abiding 2 
(while I live amid its scenes), how offering sacrifice 
and praising 3 You the more devoutly 4 , I may 
approach You (in my worship) ! 

7. Where 8 are Thine offerers, O Mazda ! Thy 
helpers, who as the enlightened of the Good Mind 
are producing the doctrines with wide mental light 
as inherited treasures, (delivering them as Thy 
word) in misfortune and in woe 6 ? I know none 
other than You ; then do Ye save us through Your 
righteousness ! 

8. Through these our deeds (of sacrifice and zeal 7 ), 
they are terrified 8 among whom there was (once) 
destruction, and for many (at the time) when the 

declared; [that is, ye are more capable] than the demons, for 
their (?) intellect is perverted, (and ye are also before) men. 
1 So also the Pahlavi dakhrak. 

* So indicated by ketrun&nt. I have no doubt whatever that 
ma&ha should have this sense. See also Y. XXX, 9. 

1 So also the Pahlavi: Pavan afrinagano dahirnS va st&ywnS 
s&tunam madam. 

4 Urvaidyao, if in its original form, looks like a comparative. 
One naturally thinks of a * vrad (?) equivalent to ' vn'dh.' 

* Rhetorically interrogative as often in English, or indeed a mere 
particle. (Compare XL VI, 9.) 

* So also the Pahlavi indicates with its SmukhtLrnS (sic) f hu- 
varuno [i av6 kar va kirfak], muni£ pavan asanih va muni£ pavan 
tangth vadunySn frakh-hushlh. Ner. : .Siksham satyaya yaA sama- 
dhanatve, sawka/atve* 'pi kurute vipula£aitanyaA [kila, yaA k£rya»» 
puwyaw yat samnddhataya kurute] tekia. yat sawka/ataya 'pi kurute, 
tasya vi£«ana£aitanya»2 tasmad bhavati. 

' Nao being taken in a possessive sense. 

8 But the Pahlavi has : * Min zak 1 valmanjan maman kunimS 
lanman Mm'; possibly 'by these actions they terrify us'; the 
middle in the sense of the active. 
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oppressor of Thy holy vows was as the stronger 
oppressing the weaker 1 . They who have not thought 
(in consonance) with Thy Righteous Order, from 
these Thy Good Mind 2 abideth afar. 

9. Aye, they who desert Thy bountiful Piety, O 
Mazda ! that one desired of Thee s , O Thou omnis- 
cient ! and who thus abandon her by reason of the 
evil-doer, and in their ignorance of (Thy) Good 
Mind, from such as these (Aramaiti) with her holiness 
utterly departs * as the red Khrafstras (who destroy 
and pollute all life, flee) from us 6 (Thy faithful 
servants). 

10. Through the action of this (His) Good Mind 
(as he works his grace within us) the benevolently 
wise 6 One declared a result as its fruit, He knowing 
the bountiful Piety, the creatrix of righteous beings 7 . 
These all, O Mazda Ahura ! in Thy Kingdom (are 

1 It is a mistake to suppose that the Pahlavi translator and his 
followers, Ner. and the Persian MS. (of Haug's Collection), refer 
naidyaunghem and nadentd to the same Sanskrit word. They 
translate them as if referring the first to nadh, and the last to nid. 

2 Min valmaar an bara rakhik atto Vohuman. Asmand seems 
an impossible reading, and cannot be reconciled with Vohu. 

* The hint of the Pahlavi points, as usual, to the general sense, 
leaving us the task of discovering the grammatical structure. 

Here I do not follow the indication of sedkunyfin ; Ner. parikshi- 
pyanti. The voc. ' O Thou ' is free. 

* So also in general the Pahlavi : Min valmaaran kabed Ahara- 
yih seg'dak; Ner. tebhyaA* prabhuto dharmaA* prabhraryati. 

8 So if ahma/ is read, but the MS. before the Pahlavi translator 
read ahm&t ; Ner. etebhyaA (freely). A simpler rendering results ; 
' as from him flee away/ 

* Observe the evidence of the Zend to the prevalent meaning of 
' khratu.' 

7 Or reading hithSm, and in the sense of ' bond,' we coincide 
with Ner. sukhanivasam. HaithSm= the true; hatSm ?= of beings. 
Lit. 'the true creatrix of Asha (the holy).' 
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' helps to our progress') for they smite (our tyrants) 
with fear 1 . 

ii. And for Thee hath Aramaiti (who is Our 
Piety) increased both the Universal Weal and (its 
continuance in) Immortality, and (with them as ever 
united) the Righteous (ritual and moral) Order 
(established and made firm) in the Kingdom of (Thy 
Good Mind). Those powerful lasting two (hath she 
increased) to (give us the needful) food 2 . And 
through these, O Mazda ! art Thou with Thy perfect 
expellers of hate s . (Thou removest Thy foes afar 4 !) 

1 2. What then are Thy regulations * ? And what 
wilt Thou ? What of praise, or of (fuller) offering ? 
Speak forth that we hear it, O Mazda ! what will 
establish the blessed rewards of Thine ordinance 4 ! 

1 The word voyathrS is difficult to place ; the Pahlavi translator 
divided, reading avo-yathra (possibly avoi athrS), and rendered 
fr6</kushl-att=is smitten down; the Persian better: Fr6d zadar, is 
smiting down. We may well hesitate before rejecting this indica- 
tion, which may point to a better text. Like vafiir, it may indicate 
the severity of the influences of the righteous system, in the midst 
of genial allusion. The ta vispd might refer quite naturally to 
duf-jkayasthani in the previous verse. The form voyathra (cor- 
rected) may represent some derivative from the root bf=to fear. 
Compare byawte' in verse 8. 

2 So likewise the Pahlavi with its khurir no ; otherwise ' for 
glory;' Avai=sva.T. Lit. ' To Thee (are) both Weal and Immor- 
tality.' 

8 Gavid b&h min lak hdmanih ; Ner. vltakash/as tva«i asi. 

4 Ner. : Thus both are (to be derived) from thee, Avirdada's food, 
and that of Amirddda also, [the (food) of the Lord-of-water, and of 
the Lord-of-wood* (so the later Avesta and Parsism)], and in the 
kingdom of the best mind, righteousness is making a revelation 
together with the perfect mind. Do thou also bestow zeal and 
power upon this one, O Great Wise One, the Lord ! From 
torment art thou exempt. 

8 So also viraywno. e Pahlavi arayifno. 

* Otherwise simply ' water and tree.' 
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Teach Thou us the paths through Righteousness, 
those verily trod by (Thy) Good Mind 1 as he lives 
within Thy saints 2 . 

1 3. (Do I ask what is that path ?) That way which 
Thou declarest to me as the path of the Good Mind, 

Ahura! (is made 3 in its parts by) the religious 
precepts and laws of the Saviours, wherein the well- 
doer thrives* from (his) Righteousness 6 . And it 
marks for the good a reward of which Thou art 
Thyself the bestower. 

14. For that (reward), O Mazda ! ye have given 
as the one to be chosen for (our) bodily 6 life through 

1 The Pahlavi has the gloss : Teach us the way of the original 
religion. 

1 Neryosangh : Kiw te sawm&iyanam [kila, karyaw, te kiwi 
mahinyayitaraw ?] KaA kamaA ? Ka>fe yushmakaw stutiA ? Kaia 
yushmikaw i<gisnL* ? ^rwomi, Maha^wanin! prakr/sh/aw bruhi ! yat 
Aeisi* dharmasya sawmaiyanara, [aho vweshewa pajya ! tasmat 
mahanyayitarat kuru !] .SikshSpaya* asmakaw dharmasya marga»* 
uttamena sv&dhtna/n manasd. [Margaw yam purvanyayavantaw 
asmabhya»z bruhi.] 

* Observe the certainty of a subtle meaning, ' the way it the con- 
sciences or laws.' 

* Geldner has admirably suggested a comparison with vra^ on 
account of the connection 'way.' But as this necessitates two 
urvaz=vraz, and as Ahura is spoken of as 'dwelling' in 'paths,' 

1 do not think that ' thriving in paths ' is very difficult. The pro- 
minent thought is not the going, but the ' right going.' That path 
indicates a reward (so also the Pahlavi ^ashtao, Ner. asvadayaA). 
But we must be thankful for the keen and vigorous discussion. 
Compare urvakhshanguha gaya ^ighaeja. The Pahlavi has hu- 
ravakh-manfh and in Y. XLIV, 8. If vra^ is compared, the idea 
must be happy progress ; but varh (Justi) seems the more obvious 
correspondent. 

* Asha, very often personified, is a stronger expression than 
' correctly.' 

* Of course our life on earth, merely in the bodily state. Comp. 
Y. XXVIII, 3. There astavatas£a° evidently means 'of earth,' 
manangh6, ' of heaven ' ( — of corporeal — of mind, without body). 
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the deeds of Thy Good Mind (in us). They who 
work in the toil of the mother 1 Kine, these further 2 
Your merciful care through the understanding's 
action 8 , and (taught) by Thine Order's (word)*. 

1 5. Yea, (show me, O Mazda ! that path and its 
reward) ; tell me the best (of truths) ; reveal the 
best words and best actions, and the confessing 6 
prayer of the praiser through Thy Good Mind 
(living within us) ; and through the Righteous 
Order, O Ahura ! And by Your Sovereign Power 
and grace may'st Thou make life really progressive 6 
(till perfection shall have been reached) ! 

1 Or the ' mature,' ' drivable ' (?) cow. She ' goes on her path ' 
of toil. 

* So fraz yehabftnrf. 

8 Observe that verezflii cannot well mean ' stall ' in this line. 
The Pahlavi likewise sees varzt-att in it ; Ner. vidhtyate, both free 
as to form. 

4 Neryosangh : Sa yato, Maha£»lamn ! kamo 'smikam yat tanu- 
mate ^ivamate diyate [aiiryiya], uttamena karmane manasd 
[khshatriy&ya], y&ria gavi* &&rayitre* A^inSmnyd, [ku/umbine], 
yo yushmSka«» sunirva»a^nSnatay£l, S vim in I buddhyS£a, puwya- 
pradattaya vidhiyate [dtniA]. 

* I concede this shade of meaning to the constant and unvary- 
ing evidence of the Pahlavi translator. He translates uniformly by 
avim yehabun&/ or its equivalents. 

* Bring on 'millennial' perfection when progress shall have been 
completed. 

The Pahlavi translation is as follows : Pavan zak i lekum khud&yih- 
Auharmazd ! frashakarrfo pavan kamako Sshkarako den ahvino 
yehabunl-ait. 

Ner. : Yushmakam ra£yena, Svamin ! akhshayatvam sve££<iayi 
parisphu/afli d&syate bhuvane. 
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THE GATHA(A) USTAVAITKl). 

This Gatha, consisting of Yasna XLIII-XLVI, is named 
from the word which begins it, like the three last collec- 
tions. The fact that the word arta possesses special signi- 
ficance may have influenced the minds of the Parsis of a 
later age, inducing them to associate this first chapter with 
happy anticipations, but it was of course not owing to any 
such circumstance that the name was given to the Gatha. 
The Gatha, like its fellows, has its existence as a unit from 
the nature of its metre. 

It has lines generally of eleven syllables, arranged in 
stanzas of five. It seemed convenient to chant all the 
hymns of one particular metre together. This hymn, from 
some unknown reason, or from pure accident, having stood 
first in the collection in this metre, the Gatha was named 
from its first word. 

The question naturally arises at this place whether this 
Gatha, in its parts or as a whole, is older than the Ahuna- 
vaiti and the others. For supplementary statements on this 
subject, see the Introduction, page xxvii, also elsewhere. 
It is sufficient to recall here that the procedure of the 
Ahunavaiti, and the sequence of the other Gathas in the 
MSS. of the Yasna, have little importance in determining 
the question of relative age. If originally grouped in the 
order of their age, they might easily become transposed for 
the purpose of liturgical recitation. (See the inserted Hapta- 
nghaiti, and Y. LII.) As to the metres present, they afford 
no indications as to relative age. The metre of the U-rtavaiti, 
approaching as it does the TrishAip, may be as old as, or 
older than, that of the Ahunavaiti. The oldest /?*shis sang 
in Trishrup. The sole remaining test of the relative age of 
pieces, is their contents. Do those of the Ahunavaiti show a 
priority to those in the Urtavaiti as regards the particular 
circumstances of which they treat ? So far as I am able to 
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judge, no part of the Ahunavaiti is older than Y. XLVI. 
There we have the man before us at a period in his life 
before he had attained to his supreme position. He not 
only laments the unfavourable prospects of his cause, but 
he is full of vehement animosity, urging on his adherents to 
the overthrow of some powerful opposing leader, and anti- 
cipating an armed struggle so formidable that its partisans 
are elsewhere alluded to (in Y. XLIV) as ' hosts.' We see 
him also exhorting the various chiefs of his party as they 
are evidently standing before him in some large assembly, 
possibly as the army on the eve of an important encounter. 

He refers intimately to the monarch, to his own family, 
the Spitamas, and to the Hvdgvas, as represented by 
Frashaortra. He offers the rewards of Ahura, as he pro- 
nounces His threats and condemnations. Every feature 
bears the strongest evidence of originality. But have we 
not the same in the Gathas Ahunavaiti, Spe«ta-mainyu, 
and the others? Beyond a question. Those passages 
which express grief, fear, and passionate resentment, we 
should naturally refer to Zarathurtra personally, and to the 
earlier portion of his career ; and we can make no distinc- 
tion between such passages when they occur in the Ahun- 
avaiti, U^tavaiti, or elsewhere. As to chapter XXIX with 
its logical commencement, as expressing the sufferings to 
be remedied in the entire effort, together with the call of 
Zarathujtra in immediate connection, and chapter XXX 
with its theosophical statements, we should say that they 
were composed later, during a period of success and reflec- 
tion. But this would be a mere surmise. The time of the 
sage need not necessarily have been consumed in struggles 
even during the early years of his career. 

Chapter LIII seems to belong to a period of mature age, 
but not necessarily to a period of advanced age. It cele- 
brates the marriage of Zarathurtra's daughter, but maidens 
were married early. With the exception of Y. LIII, I 
would say that the occurrence of a piece in this or that 
Gatha has little, if anything, to do with determining the 
question of its relative age. 
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YASNA XLIII. ■ 

Salvation is announced as universal for be- 
lievers. Reflections of Zarathustra upon 
the sublimity and bountifulness of ahura. 

As, in every instance, it is probable that verses have fallen out 
here and there in this important piece, and some may have been 
inserted, not necessarily from another composer, but from other 
compositions. After certain limits, however, marked signs of at 
least external connection are present. After the first three verses, 
which are quite apart, then from the fourth and fifth on, every alter- 
nate verse has the formula Spe/item a/ thwa Mazdd mcNhi Ahura. 
It would indeed present no difiiculty for a successor to add these 
words to stanzas otherwise also imitated, but whether from the 
leading sage or not, whether from him in one strain, or from him 
as collected from different fragments, the course of thought does 
not so fail in logical sequence as that it is either impossible, or 
displeasing, as a whole in a poetical composition. 

Verses 1-3 are admirable as preliminary. Verses 4-6, with their 
lofty descriptions of power and benevolence in the Deity, prepare 
the way well, with their allusions to the final judgment, for the 
closer reflections in verses 7-15 upon the prophet's call, uttered at 
the instigation of Sraosha (his obedient will). Verse 16 is a closing 
strophe looking much like an addition from another hand, not at 
all because Zarathuxtra is mentioned in the third person, but from 
its general cast. It possesses, however, very great interest from 
these circumstances. If a later addition, it enables us to see how 
the principal features of the system were viewed at a period not 
identical with the earliest, but closely following it. 

1. If we can accept the deeply interesting suggestion of the 
Pahlavi translator, which is, ' Salvation to him to whom there is 
salvation for every man,' we need then suppose no necessary loss 
of verses. Otherwise we are obliged to consider the loss of some 
laudatory verse, or verses, containing such matter as perhaps 
Y. XXXIV, 14, 'This princely priest has devoted all to Thee, 
therefore, salvation to him, whosoever he may be.' Whatever 
may be the actual truth, the main stress of the thoughts is clear 
and appropriate. Using the word vas^-khshaySs in a good sense, 
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the composer beseeches Ahura to grant those two 'mighty and 
eternal ones/ which logically form the complement to each other, 
universal wholeness, welfare of soul and body, without which beati- 
tude was inconceivable, and then the unlimited duration of that 
condition ; for it is quite impossible that ' long life' alone was here 
meant by a term, the equivalent of which soon after designated the 
Bountiful Immortals. We have here again ample data for affirming 
the richness and depth of the religious conceptions. 

The 'powerful and continuous two' are sought together with 
splendour as rewards, not for the gratification of any selfish senti- 
ment, but in order to maintain Asha, the religious Order, on which 
the sacred polity, and the tribal, as well as the national wealth 
depended, but more than any general blessings, the individual sanc- 
tity of life. 2. And this is signalised as the highest good; and 
to this a prayer is added for the ' m&ya,' which recalls the super- 
natural wisdom of the Indian Hercules, about which much phantastic 
and highly coloured myth is grouped ; but here, with the ever- 
recurring contrast, the maya is the mysterious wisdom of the Divine 
Benevolence, colourless and abstract indeed, but yet possessing 
how great religious depth! 

3. The highest blessing, in another and more than once repeated 
phrase, is again besought, as ' the better than the good,' even the 
attainment of the one who guides to the ' straight paths,' which are 
the 'way, even the conceptions and revelations of the Saviours' 
(Y. XXXIV, 13 ; LIII, 2), in which the believer prospers, and Ahura 
dwells, as he dwells in his kingdom, and his 'chosen home' itself 
(Y. XL VI, 16). Whether 'this man who shows the paths' of ' the 
bodily and mental world ' is the same as he who prays for the 
Syapti ahvau astvatas^i hya/>& mananghd (the boons of the two 
worlds) in Y. XXVIII, 3, here referred to in the third person, there 
speaking in the first, and whether he is Zarathujtra himself, are 
questions. It is only necessary to say that, if any relief is gained 
by the supposition, then beyond a doubt Zarathartra may have 
been the composer of both pieces or fragments, here, as in Y. 
XXVIII, 7, referring to himself as in the third person, there, in 
Y. XXVIII, also further representing another who prays, referring 
by name to him as in the third. 

But was Zarathurtra the only sacred singer, or was he the centre 
of a group only, of which he was the life ? (Compare Yathri ve 
afsmaini(?) s«igh3ni— Gamaspa' Hvdgvft; Y. XL VI, 17 ; see also 
the Introduction.) 

4. Proceeding as if the first three verses were absent from his 
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mind (as indeed they may have been only later brought together 
with what now follows), the composer begins his ascriptions of 
praise. He will regard Ahura as all-bountiful and mighty, since 
He has carefully nurtured, as with His very hand, the aids of grace 
which He will bestow, as gifts of forbearance on those now wicked, 
in the hope of penitence, and in the merciful threat of punishment, 
and to the devout disciple, whose piety is never ceremonial only. 
And these means of grace, although abounding in the inculcation 
of moral sanctity in thought, and word, and deed (see Vendtdad 
VIII, roo (Sp. 283) l , where ' thought ' clearly refers to intention in 
the strongest sense of the term), are yet profane, aside from the 
flame of that holy Fire which rallied the masses to a national 
worship, and which was strong for the holy order, as well as by 
means of it. For these reasons he adores their giver, but for still 
another. It was because the might of the Good Mind of Ahura 
approached him within them, and gave him strength for all that 
was before him. 5. Like the Semitic prophet, he poetically con- 
ceives himself as having beheld Ahura, as the chief of the two 
spirits, and as sovereign over all other powers when the world was 
born. And he regards Him as having also then established rewards 
and punishments by his holiness, so separate in its dualistic dis- 
tinction from all complicity with evil either by infliction or per- 
mission. And these rewards and punishments were to have their 
issue not in time alone, but in ' the last turning of the creation ' in ' 
itscourse. 

6. And for Ahura's coming in this last changing he fervently 
beseeches, as well as for the appearance of the Sacred Kingdom, 
established and guarded by the divine Benevolence. And this con- 
summation, he implies, will take place when the settlements shall be 
furthered in the Righteous Order, and by means of it, the end of 
progress having been attained ; for then the piety of men's souls . 
will itself be their instructor, delivering the regulations which shall 
silence the controversy of the two sides (Y. XXXI, 3). And these 
regulations are as the wisdom of Ahura's understanding (Y. XXVIII, 
2), so penetrating that all thoughts lie bare to it (Y. XXXI, 13). 

7. He now declares the principles on which he accepted the divine 
call. Sraosha (verse 12), he says, drew near to question him. As 
he is called by Ahura, Obedience, the same who constitutes the way 
to Ahura (or finds His throne (Y. XXVIII, 6)), now draws near 



1 Anaeshem mand, anaeshem va£6, anaeshem .rkyaothnem prove that the 
thought, word, and deed referred to were not limited to a ritual meaning. 
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him, (I say Sraosha (i. e. Obedience), for if he is not so described as 
drawing near in this verse, he assuredly is so described in a verse 
nearly following (the twelfth)). Beyond a question, the fine subjec- 
tivity here expressed was intended. As the seer cried : O Right- 
eousness! when shall I see thee (in myself and within my people), 
so now he means that his obedient spirit listens to the call of God. 
8. And as his personified conscience questions him as to his origin, 
and the principles on which he would proceed, it represents the 
obedient people, as well as the obedient sage (for the sense of 
Sraosha, while originally applied to the personal will, is not restricted 
to it). 'Loyalty' questions him, that 'loyalty' may report his 
answers. He therefore responds, speaking in his name as 
Zarathurtra (or else one thoroughly in unison with him, here 
speaks in his name). And this is his statement as to the indica- 
tions which shall determine his personality. His course will be 
without a compromise. The unbelieving opposers, as he declares, 
shall meet no favour at his hands, but detestation, while to the de- 
vout disciple he will be as powerful an aid. And this because his 
mind and thought are (as if blinded to the present) fixed upon the 
ideal Kingdom, while for the present he never ceases to toil on, 
making preparations for the Frashakarrf, and constructing hymn 
after hymn to set up the needed machinery of lore. 

9. Again, his conscience and obedient will, as the angel of 
the Deity, questions him ; and this time offers him that chief of 
wished for objects to him, religious knowledge. He mentions 
the holy Fire, with its proper offering, as the theme of his first 
inquiry. 

ro. And he beseeches Ahura to answer and to favour him, since 
he invokes such a complete endowment, going hand in hand with 
true Piety, and with no selfish interest in his prayer. He then, with 
a depth which I confess seems suspicious, asks of Mazda to put 
his petitions for him, recalling Y. XXVIII, 1 1, where he beseeches 
Ahura to fill up his desire with what not he, the speaker, but with 
what He, Ahura, knows to be the Good Mind's gifts. Or, with a 
conjectural improvement (?) of the text, he asks of Ahura to ques- 
tion him that he may be questioned indeed, saying as it were, 
' search me, and know me.' But the other reading being retained 
as having superior point, and needing no. conjectured text, we may 
see his further thought : 'Ask Thou our questions for us, and then we 
shall never fail; then we shall be no desireless (ana&sha) men, 
spurned by the wailing kine as flinching champions (Y. XXIX, 9), 
but we shall be indeed Thy rulers, "speaking our mighty wish." 
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Like the isha-khshathra, whom she sought (Y. XXIX, 9), our 
wish shall work our will ; it will accord with the will of God.' 

11. He is, however, not blind to all that lies before him in 
accepting this call. He worships the bounty and majesty of Ahura 
while he is impressing his soul with the import of this conference, 
and that notwithstanding, and none the less, because His will, 
when obeyed in actions, will bring on earthly sufferings. 

12. But notwithstanding all that may be in store for him, he 
hopes to make those doctrines treasures (Y. XXXIV, 7), that is, a 
spiritual wealth (compare also Ahura's tati). One only qualifica- 
tion would he add : ' Wait only before Thou givest the word that 
I should go forth with Thy new truths (which bring such suffering 
to him who first pronounces them), wait till my obedient will, listen- 
ing fully to all which Thou shalt say, shall come to me, and then 
shall that obedient reverence in me and my beloved, help on our 
effort, that we may spread abroad the tidings of Thy promised re- 
compense to win the living to Thee (Y. XXXI, 3).' 13. 'And 
that I may know and make known (so he continues) the true aims 
and objects of desire to those to whom I am at Thy word to go, 
grant me for this long life within Thy Realm, although that life be 
full of bitterness (verse 11 ; and Y. XXXII, 10, 11 ; XL VI, 1), for 
those who propagate Thy cause.' 14. ' Yea, as a friend, both wise 
and powerful, gives to a friend, send to me not only Sraosha, 
an obedient listening will, but raf(e)n6 frakhshnenem, abundant 
grace. Then, and then only, shall I be flanked with a proper ally. 
Then with Thy Sovereign Power, like my Obedient will, as an 
angel sent forth from Thee, and inspired by Thy righteous Order in 
law and ritual, in thought, and word, and deed, then I will go out 
to arouse and head the chiefs, gathering into spiritual hosts the 
many believing priests who even now would bear in mind and 
celebrate Thy mysteries.' 

15. And as he began with fearless severity, so he would end 
without a compromise. ' My patient suffering (so he implies as he 
proceeds (Y. XLVI, 1)) reveals its lesson to me. My mind is long- 
enduring, but that patience, although it may seem to some the 
cowardice of a pusillanimous protector (Y. XXIX, 9), yet it is not 
such in truth, for it declares within me, and forces me to say: 
Let no man please the wicked; this is our only prospect of 
success.' 

16. And casting back his thoughts he (or another in his name) 
sums all up well : ' Thus doth Zarathurtra choose the spirit, that 
spirit which animates the faithful in their chiefs (Y. XXXIII, 9), 

[30 H 
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and by his side every true believer utters his sympathising prayer : 
Let the Order of life and of the ritual become incarnate in our 
tribes, and strong because it has the valiant power of faithful men 
to obey and to defend it. And let Piety prevail till it covers our 
land blest with the favours of the sacred sun, and as she lives in 
the lives of true adherents, may she in sympathy with the Good 
Mind, thus grant rewards for all our deeds I ' 



Translation. 

i. Salvation to this man 1 , salvation to him who- 
soever (he may be 2 ) ! Let the absolutely ruling 
Great Creator grant (us, He) the living Lord, the 
two eternal powers. Yea, verily 8 , I ask it of Thee 
(O Ahura) for the maintaining * Righteousness. And 
may'st Thou also give it to me, (O inspiring) Piety ! 
splendour 6 (as it is), holy blessings, the Good Mind's 
life 8 . 

2. Yea, to this one 7 may the man endowed with 



1 Ahmai as=to us, does not seem to be good grammar here, 
as it necessitates a forced separation between it and yahmai- 
kahmatfi/. Cp. ahmai yahmai-kahmiLM/ in Y. XLIV, 16. 

* I turn from the fine rendering of the Pahlavi with the greatest 
reluctance : Nadui valman mun zak f valman nadukth kadarzai [afgh 
kadarzaf anjuti min nadukth t valman nadukih], happy is he whose 
benefit is for every one ; [that is, for every man there is happiness 
from his benefit] ; Ner. follows. 

* There is a question whether the particle ga/ (gha/?) may not 
have originated from ga/. Barth. here follows the Pahlavi, reading 
gat6i(?)=pavan yamtunwnd. Lak may have been added, as often, 
to serve as an alternative rendering. 

4 Or ' I will,' so Prof. Jolly (infinitive for imper.). 

• So also the Pahl. ray£-h6mand, not as a rendering merely, but 
as a philological analagon. Otherwise ' riches.' 

• Ga€m recalls sraejta gaya ^(i)vai«ti. 

7 As ahmai would more naturally mean ' to this one ' in the pre- 
vious verse, it is desirable to render it in the same way here. 
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glory 1 give that; best of all things, the (spiritual) 
glory. And do Thou likewise (Thyself) reveal * 
Thine own 3 (gifts) through Thy ■ most bountiful 
spirit, O Mazda! (And do Thou teach us) Thy 
wonderful thoughts of wisdom *, those of Thy Good 
Mind, which Thou hast revealed (to us) by Thy 
Righteousness (within us) with the happy increase 
of (our joy 6 ), and on a long life's every day 6 . 

3. And may that (holy man) approach toward that 
which is the better than the good 7 , he who will show 
to us the straight paths of (spiritual) profit, (the 
blessings) of this corporeal life, and of that the men- 
tal *, in those veritably real (eternal •) worlds, where 
dwells Ahura ; (that holy man) an offerer of Thine 10 , 
O Mazda ! a faithful citizen", and bountiful of (mind). 

1 It is to the last degree improbable that Aviihroyi (^z&thrava' ; 
' y ' miswritten for ' v ') indicates a condition of ease and comfort 
here. The ' easy man ' is the farthest possible from the thoughts 
of the composer. The ' best of all things ' makes a word kindred 
to Aveng (Av&n) appropriate here. 

* /fiki (?), if an imperative (?), may mean guard over ; but the 
Pahlavi translator gives us the better view ; he has lak p6<£kino ; 
Ner. tvam prakajaya. Geldner's £i£ithw4 is important. 

5 Thw£=thy properties. * The Pahl. has merely pa</m£n6. 

* This shade of meaning is expressed by the Pahlavi. 

* Ayare, ace. pi. 

7 This expression seems to equal the summum bonum; so 
also ' worse than the evil ' is the ultimate of woe. 

* Cp. Y. XXVIII, 3. 

* Does haithywg mean ' eternal,' with every passage in which it 
occurs considered ? 

" Thwava»t may, however, like mava«t, simply express the per- 
sonal pronoun here. The position of aredro, &c. is awkward if 
thwava»t=thy : 'Where dwells Ahura, Thyself, O Mazda I bene- 
ficent, wise, and bountiful.' But aredra is almost a special term for 
a zealous partisan. 

" The Pahl. has khup-danSkth, indicating a meaning which would 

H 2 
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4. Yea, I will * regard Thee as mighty and likewise 
bountiful, O Ahura Mazda ! when (I behold) those 
aids of grace (approach me), aids which Thou dost 
guard and nurture 2 as (Thy) just awards to the wicked 
(to hold him far from us), as well as to the righteous 
(for our help), Thy Fire's flame therewith so strong 
through the Holy Order 8 , and when to me the Good 
Mind's power comes 4+6 . 

5. (For) so I conceived of Thee as bountiful, 
O Great Giver, Mazda ! when I beheld Thee as 
supreme 9 in the generation of life, when, as rewarding 7 
deeds and words, Thou didst establish evil for the 
evil, and happy blessings for the good, by Thy 
(great) virtue 8 (to be adjudged to each) in the crea- 
tion's final change. 

6. In which (last) changing Thou shalt come, and 
with Thy bounteous spirit, and Thy sovereign power, 



better apply to Ahura than the one given, which cannot be applied to 
Him. 

1 Subjunctive (see Prof. Jolly, V. S. p. 28). 

s ' By Thy hand.' » The holy Fire of the altar. 

4 Gimat may be regarded as an improper subjunctive here. 

6 The Pahlavi : ' and that too which renders justice to the wicked 
and also to the righteous. And this Thy Fire is burning, since by it 
the strength of him who lives in Righteousness is (maintained) when 
that violence which approaches with a good intention comes to me.' 

* See Y. XXXI, 8, where the word is also rendered as= vornehm- 
ster. 

7 Literally, 'When Thou didst render deeds provided with 
rewards.' We are forced to put the action in the past on account 
of zath6i, but the influences originally set in motion were to have 
their issue in the end of the world. 

' I render hunari literally, and bring its Pahlavi translation to 
the same sense as necessarily. Otherwise hunar would generally 
mean ' skill.' Ner. has tava gu«eshu. The Pahlavi would here be 
recognised by all reasonable scholars as striking in its closeness. 
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O Ahura Mazda ! by deeds of whom the settlements 
are furthered through the Righteous Order. And 
saving regulations * likewise unto these shall Aramaiti 
utter, (she, our Piety within us), yea, (laws) of Thine 
understanding which no man may deceive 2 . 

7. Yea, I conceived of Thee as bountiful, O Great 
Giver Mazda ! when he (Thy messenger, Obedience) 
drew near me, and asked me thus : Who 3 art thou ? 
And whose is thine allegiance ? And how to-day 
shall I show the signs that give the light on this (our) 
question, (signs) as to the lands (from whence thou 
earnest) and in thyself ? 

8. Then to him I, Zarathu^tra, as my first answer, 
said : . To the wicked (would that I could be) in very 
truth a strong * tormentor and avenger, but to the 



1 The word ratfo reminds one of the work of the Ratu for the 
afflicted kine. In the last changing, which shall complete the Fra- 
shakarrf, he, or his representatives, will appear as the last Saoshya/tt, 
introducing ' millennial ' blessedness. 

a I render the Pahlavi here as in evidence: 'Through Thee, 

(?) bountiful Spirit ! the changing comes [(later (?) gloss) from 
wickedness to goodness]. And it comes likewise through Auhar- 
mazd's supremacy within a good mind, through whose action the pro- 
gress of AharSyih's settlements is furthered, those which the master is 
instructing with a perfect mind [ ], and in which this Thy wisdom 
shall in no wise be deceived thereby.' 

8 As the kine thought little of her deliverer (see Y. XXIX, 9), so 
Sraosha, the obedient host, is here represented as inquiring as to 
the antecedents of the newly-appointed prophet. But he asks more 
properly concerning the settlements from which he comes than the 
lands. GaStha is not dafo>(h)yu. An origin external to that of 
other chieftains is not at all necessarily indicated by the question. 

* The Pahlavi sees a denominative in isdya (isdva ; y for v) ; it 
is denom. in the Altiranisches Verbum. It differs, however, as 
to root. I offer an alternative in its sense. An open tormentor ; 
[that is, I openly torment the wicked] even as much as I desire, do 

1 torment (them) [(later (?) gloss) Ganrak mlnavad]. 
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righte6u"s"fliay'I be a mighty help and joy 1 , since to 
preparations 2 for Thy Kingdom, and in desire (for 
its approach), I would devote myself so long as to 
Thee, O Mazda ! I may praise, and weave my song. 

9. Yea, I conceived of Thee as bountiful, O Ahura 
Mazda ! when (Thine herald) with Thy Good Mind 
near approached me, and asked me thus : For what 
dost thou desire that thou may'st gain, and that 
thou may'st know it ? Then for Thy Fire an offering 
of praise and holiness (I desired. And on that 
offering for myself) 3 as long as I have the power, will 
I meditate 4 , (and for its holy power among Thy 
people will I plan 6 ). 

10. And may'st Thou likewise grant 6 me (Thy) 
Righteousness (within me), since I earnestly invoke 
that perfect readiness (of mind), joining in my prayer 
with Aramaiti (our Piety toward Thee. Yea, pray 
Thou Thyself within me through these holy powers). 
Ask Thou (Thyself) our questions, those which shall 
be asked by us 7 of Thee ; for a question asked by 

1 We must be cautious in accepting the statement that the 
Pahlavi translations attempt to be literal. Here is one which is 
free and far from erroneous: AStund avo aharubd min valman t 
ao^-h&mand aito ; [aighaj, rami nam]. 

3 The Pahlavi here shows only the correct root. * Ma=sm£? 

4 ' So long as I can, will I be of this mind,' seems hardly ex- 
pressed here. Observe the nearly parallel construction in verse 8. 

5 The Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian translations would here be 
regarded once more as extremely close even by opponents, if 
reasonable in their estimates. Manayii seems to me hardly an 
infinitive, as it is comparatively seldom that an infinitive falls to the 
end of a sentence either in Gathic or Vedic. I prefer the indication 
of the Pahlavi with Justi and Bartholomae (in the Altiranisches 
Verbum). 

• Read perhaps daidhtr (later shortened to suit the metre). 
' Or, ' ask us that we may be questioned by Thee.' 
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Thee (as its inspirer), is as the 

mighty, whene'er Thy (?) ruler speaks his potent 

wish. 

ii. Yea, I conceived of Thee as bountiful, O 
Ahura Mazda! when (Thy messenger) with Thy 
Good Mind near approached me, and with your 
words I * first impressed (my soul). Woes then 
'midst men Thy heart-devoted one 8 declared 3 (to 
be) my (portion) ; but that will I* do 4 which Thou 
did'st 8 say was best. 

12. And since Thou, coming thus, Thy legal 
Righteousness in fulness 6 spakest, then declare not 
to me words as yet unheard (with faith or know- 
ledge; command me not) to go forth (with these 
upon my task) before Thy Sraosha 7 (Obedience) 
comes to me, to go on hand in hand with me with 
holy recompense and mighty splendour 8 , whereby to 



1 The Pahlavi translation bears evidence to a less subtle, and 
therefore more probable sense here, but at the same time to a rarer 
grammatical form. It renders didaiNhg as a third person, indicating 
an instance of a third person in 6, and not in the perfect. It also 
recognises a reduplicated form by its pavan nikSzwn8 nikgzeVo. 

* The Pahlavi translator with a curious error, or still more 
curious freedom, has rubak-dahLmih here and elsewhere. Possibly 
the Githic text before the last compiler differed from ours. 

* I still prefer Professor Bartholomae's earlier rendering, after 
the Pahlavi, as more in harmony with mraota and mrao*. 

* Professor Jolly has the important rendering ' das will ich 
thun;' the infinitive in a future or imperative sense. 

* • Ye said.' 

* The Pahlavi unvaryingly kabed. 

7 Here we probably have the missing subject in the other verses. 

* Reading maza raya. (Raya cannot well mean ' riches ' here.) 
The Pahlavi also indicates the division by its free or erroneous mas 
ratu (rat/). Sraosha, an obedient will personified, guides the soul 
as in the later Parsism. Cp. the Arda Virif. 
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give the contending 1 throngs (?), as a blessing 2 , (Your) 
spiritual gifts (of certainty and peace). 

13. Thus I conceived of Thee as bounteous, O 
Ahura Mazda ! when with Thy Good Mind (Sraosha, 
Obedience) approached me. (And I would therefore 
pray thus of Thee, that bounteous one.) In order 
that I may make known to men the true and sacred 
aims of their desires (in the rite or daily toil), grant 
Ye me long life 3 for this, (that blessing *) which none 
with daring may extort 6 from You, even this (gift) 
of that desired a place which has been declared to be 
within Thy Realm. 

14. Yea, as the man enlightened 7 (in Thy law), 
and who has possessions, gives to his friend, (so 
give Ye) me, O Great Creator 8 ! Thy rejoicing and 

1 Here we have the important reading r£n6iby6 as against the 
dual of K4, &c. (see Geldner). No mention of the fire occurs; 
and as the form does not agree with aram, we may well doubt that 
comparison in view of asayau in Y. XXXI, 2, and the unvarying and 
uniform patkan&r&no of the Pahlavi. The rendering 'with the 
sticks' is, however, admirably adapted, and must be considered as 
an emphatic alternative. 

* The Pahlavi supports the reading vi for ve ; it has bara\ Ashi 
might also mean merely ' holy,' as adjective. 

3 In Y. XXVIII, 7, he asks for it that he may crush the malice 
of the foe. 

4 Justi admirably suggested yanem understood. 

* The Pahlavi divides dirrtaitS, and, as I hold, mistakes the root 
as was inevitable. The ancient scribe feared to restore the severed 
fragments, which appeared, as so often, in the MSS. before him. 
I would read daisaitt with Spiegel's c(?) (so Bartholomae, later, how- 
ever, recurring to a division, with Geldner after the Pahlavi, for the 
sake of bringing out an infinitive). 

* Vairy<7U contracted from vairyayau by a corrupting improve- 
ment to regulate the metre. 

' So the Pahlavi indicates, Bartholomae following as against the 
rendering ' possessing.' 

* With regard to Mazdau and medha', I should perhaps long 
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abounding grace, when through Thy sovereign 
Power, and from (the motives of Thy cause of) 
Righteous Order, I stand forth * to go out to ', or 
to arouse, the chiefs 3 of Thy (pure) proclamation, with 
all those (others) who recite Thy well-remembered 4 
MSthra word. 

15. Yea, I conceived of Thee as bounteous, O 
Ahura Mazda ! when with the Good Mind's grace 
Thy Sraosha (Obedience) approached me, (and said) : 
Let the quiet and long-enduring better mind with 
understanding teach (thee) ; let not a foremost 6 man 



since have stated that I object to the comparison, not only because 
medha* is a feminine, and, as Grassmann has supposed, possibly 
represented by the Zend madh, Greek math, but because ' wisdom' 
is an abstract (while su-medh£s, as a compound, does not apply so 
directly). I hold, however, that mazda, the fern, noun in Y, XL, 1 = 
medha 1 . It is also not impossible that this word may be represented 
(with differing shades of meaning) by bo'th madh and mazdam 
(fem.) in Zend. 

1 Read, perhaps, frakhrti; or frlrta, 'with Thine advancing 
kingdom I (am) to go forth to'; (fra + as, participle.) 

1 Prof. Jolly has the important rendering, ' Ich will mich erheben ; ' 
the infinitive in a future or imperative sense. 

' Chieftainships. Compare (not with exactness, however) sir- 
dhamsi. 

* The idea of reciting from memory seems to be included in 
mar«rte. 

• The rendering pourto (?) as=pl. of punis is attractive, but dreg- 
vat6 hardly needs, and seldom has, a substantive. The wicked = 
wicked men; and, on the other hand, na constantly claims an accom- 
panying word ; (na isman6 ; na va£demn6 ; hvo na-erethw6 ; na 
spe«t6, y*-na, ke va-na, &c.) Also it is improbable that the words na 
and pouruf, as = puravas, should come together; ' let not a man men 
evil ingratiate (?).' Compare for sense here purvias in one or more 
of its applications. Possibly the meaning is, ' let not a man be fore- 
most in conciliating the wicked.' The Pahlavi likewise has kabed 
(freely). Ner. has: Mi naraA* praiura/* durgatinam bhuy&t* yathi 
katham£it satkarta. An important rendering is that of Professor 
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conciliate the wicked (as sycophant desiring aid), for 
with that (quiet mind of faith), Thy saints have 
brought full many a sinner unto Thee (as convert, 
and in penitence 1 ), 

1 6. Thus, O Ahura Mazda ! this Zarathurtra 
loves 2 the Spirit s , and every man most bounteous 
prays * (beside him) : Be Righteousness life-strong, 
and clothed with body. In that (holy) Realm which 
shines (with splendour) as the sun, let Piety be pre- 
sent ; and may she through the indwelling of Thy 
Good Mind give us blessings in reward for deeds * ! 

Jolly, V.S. s. 47, 'mOchte es wenige Verehrer des Lttgners geben.' 
Cp. Y. XL VI, i, where the composer speaks of the chiefs as on 
their side, 'not contenting' him. 

1 Or, with the Pahl. : Mun a&un5 lak harvisp-gftn6 aharubanS 
pavan anik yakhsenund, for they consider all Thy saints as wicked. 
The rendering above is less natural as conveying the idea of 
a conversion (comp., however, yd ^(i)va»t6 visp«»g vaurayS), but 
it renders the grammatical forms more simply. It is bad policy 
to force a text to express what we happen to believe to be a more 
natural idea. Using the hint of the Pahlavi here in an understanding 
manner, we might then render ' for they hold all sinners as holy.' 

8 I had long since compared verewte with vrmite (-devi'n&m 
avas) ; and am now sustained by Bartholomae's view. 

s Possibly the Spenirta mainyu of Ahura. (See also Y. XLIV, 2.) 

* The Pahlavi, on the contrary, bears evidence to the meaning 
' comes,' which I cannot accept as ' tradition ' in view of the follow- 
ing precatives. 

5 Ner. : ' The kingdom becomes established (in a manner com- 
pletely manifest) in sun-publicity through mental perfection [ ]; 
and upon the workers of righteousness the Good Mind bestows it.' 
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YASNA XLIV. 

Questions asked of Ahura with thankfulness 
and devotion. 

Many verses may here have fallen out, or, on the other hand, the 
piece having been made up of homogeneous, but not originally con- 
nected fragments, has been left with some abrupt transitions. These, 
however, occasion very little difficulty in exegetical treatment, 
and are also not displeasing. The formula, 'This I ask Thee, 
O Ahura 1 tell me aright' seems to have been suggested by Y. 
XXXI, 14. We might therefore look upon this piece as composed 
later than Y. XXXI, but not necessarily in a later generation, or 
even from another hand. In fact the style is thoroughly homo- 
geneous in certain places with that of pieces which we ascribe 
without a doubt to Zarathartra, and the signs of struggle point 
to the earliest period. It is possible that the words in Y. XXXI, 
and the formula here were of common origin, neither having any 
extended priority to the other, or the words may be original here, 
and derived in Y. XXXI. 

Whether Zarathurtra, or another of the narrow circle of religious 
leaders, was the composer throughout depends upon the further 
questions already more than once broached, as to how far a cor- 
responding intellectual cultivation was extended at the period in 
the community, and as to what is the probability of the existence 
of more than one man in the small group, endowed with the 
peculiar qualities everywhere manifested in these hymns (see re- 
marks in the Introduction and elsewhere). It is safest to say 
that Zarathartra composed most of the matter here before us, and 
that the supplementary fragments were composed under his domin- 
ating, if not immediate, influence. 

Verses 1 and 2 seem an introduction, but hardly give added 
emphasis to the fact that the following questions were expressions 
of devotion, and only in a few instances appeals for knowledge. 
Verses 3-5 are certainly questions intended to express veneration 
while naming particular objects of devout inquiry. Verse 6 stands 
somewhat apart. Verses 7-1 1 enter into details touching the 
moral and religious improvement of the people, 12-14 are po- 
lemical, 15 and 16 are prophetical, &c. 
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i. More closely; the composer beseeches Ahura to speak to 
him, and in a manner characteristic of Himself as in distinction 
from the falsifying utterance of the opposing religion, which was so 
familiarly described as the religion of ' Falsehood.' He is entreated 
to reveal, as is His wont, ' the holy truth.' And the first question 
propounded to Him by the composer, as comprehensive of all 
others, is how he may offer homage, the homage of God Himself 
or of His bountiful spirit ; (see mainyu in verse 2). And he further 
asks that Ahura may speak to him, showing him by what cere- 
monial he may conciliate him, and by what helps of grace that 
spirit, or Ahura Himself, may be inclined to draw near to him in 
accordance with his frequent prayer. 

2. Once more he asks how he may serve that Spirit as the 
foremost one of Heaven (compare Y. XXXI, 8, and the Parsi 
vahLrt) who seeks for this addition of praise to praise, for as the 
supreme claim to our veneration, He had, as a guardian (Y. XXXI, 
13) like Ahura in yet another place, held off destruction from all 
believing saints and from all repentant men (Y. XXXI, 3), and that 
although as ' the chief of Heaven,' yet also as a benignant friend. 

3. From these introductory petitions, inserted perhaps before 
many lost verses, he proceeds in another tone, although he may 
still be said to say what is homogeneous to the foregoing: 'Yea, 
I ask how I may serve Him, O Mazda ! for He is indeed Thyself, 
and therefore, to show my fervent homage, I ask : Who was, not 
the first establisher alone, but the first father, of our holy Order 
as the personified Immortal, and that not by creation, but by 
generation, as the parent generates the child ? Who fixed for stars 
and sun that "way," the undeviating path through space, long 
noticed and studied by our fathers, as no random course, or un- 
known progress save Thee ? ' 

4. The laws of gravitation then become the theme of his praise 
still expressed in the form of questions, also the atmospheric 
phenomena, especially the clouds driven by winds, not like the 
Maruts beyond the mountains perhaps, but still terrible as winds can 
be. But he cannot leave even the sublime objects of nature without 
thinking once more of that spiritual power, the strength of righteous 
character, which was justly more impressive, although still more 
familiar, and which he designates, as ever, by the ' Good Mind.' 
Here this great Immortal is left an immortal thought, and is spoken 
of as ' created,' not ' born ' like Asha (in verse third). 5. Beyond 
a doubt, recognising the satisfactions of energetic life as well as the 
solaces of slumber, and as forming by their contrast the necessary 
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change which builds up happiness, he alludes to the supreme 
arranger as ' well-skilled,' and asks : Who so wisely relieved the 
day by night ? But, again, he cannot close without reverting to the 
course of moral duty. 6. Seized with a doubt which again only 
heightens the fervour of his assurance, he asks whether indeed the 
facts which he proclaims are really what they seem. Whether 
piety, although aided by the Good Mind, implanted through Ahura's 
grace within us, will indeed at last, or soon, assign the purified 
Realm to the servants of Ahura, who were there among the masses 
before his eyes (ta&by6), or to Ahura Himself as their sovereign 
controller (taibyd ?). And, as including all rural riches in herself, 
he asks for whom He had made the kine, not now wailing in her 
grief (Y. XXIX, 9), but ' delight-affording,' on account of the 
influence of Piety and Benevolence embodied in the Kingdom, in- 
ferring that God had made her for these same (the faithful masses). 
7. And going yet further back ; he asks who made that paternal 
and filial Piety itself, together with the Realm which it should 
leaven ? Answering his own inquiries by an inference, he adds : I 
am pressing Thee with fulness in these questions, O Thou bounti- 
ful Spirit (compare mainyw, or mainyu in verse 2), the maker of all 
(sun, stars, and holy qualities). 8. Turning now to verbal revela- 
tions, he asks by what means his soul may prosper in moral good- 
ness, praying that it may indeed thus advance as the expected 
answer would declare. 9. He prays that he may know how he 
may still further sanctify that Religion which the King of the Holy 
Realm (compare anghm* vahwtahyS pourvfm), the one like Ahura 
(see KhshmSvatd and thw&vSs, verse 1) would teach, dwelling in 
the same abode (in which Ahura is also elsewhere said to dwell) 
with the holy Order, and the Good Mind (see Y. XLVI, 16). 

10. Expressing all in a single word, he asks Ahura to reveal to 
him the Daena, the Insight, the substance of that Religion which 
was ' of all things best,' and which alone could ' advance the settle- 
ments ' with the holy ritual and moral Order as its ally, which would 
also render all their moral and ceremonial actions, and moral 
principles just by means of the divine Piety, which was their realisa- 
tion in practice ; and he closes with the exclamation that the wishes 
and desires of his soul, when most embued with wisdom, will seek 
for God. 

11. Following out the influence of Aramaiti (that personified 
Piety), he asks to know by what practical means she may approach, 
and be realised as the characteristic of those to whom the holy 
Insight should be preached, avowing that God knows how prominent 
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he is in his devotion to the matter, and with what hatred seated ' in 
his spirit,' he views the opposing Gods. 12. Then casting a search- 
ing glance over the masses, and perhaps eyeing their several groups, 
each headed by its ' chieftainship ' (sardenau sflighahya), he cries, 
addressing Ahura formally, but the people really (so also elsewhere 
frequently), and says: 'Who is the righteous believer as regards 
these my questions asked of God to express my belief in Him, and 
who is the sceptic ? Which man does the Angra Mainyu govern ; 
or which is as evil as that chief himself?' And, recalling the galling 
fact that some are tolerated who not only do not assist but oppose 
his efforts, and perhaps having some half-convinced sections in full 
sight, he cries with bitterness : ' Why is this sinner, that chief who 
opposes me as Angra Mainyu opposed Ahura (compare paiti-eretfc 
with aa/ m6i paiti-eretfi in Vendfdad I), why is he not believed to be 
what in very truth he is? Why is he still countenanced?' 13. 
And then with a fierceness which reminds us of sazdum snaithisha 
(Y. XXXI, 18), but which is deeper because proposing a less 
material remedy, he asks : ' Why must we abide the sight of these 
opposers, representing their Lie-demon as their Goddess ? How 
can I drive her hence to Hell beneath, not to those who hesitate 
like these, pausing before they condemn the evil party, but to those 
who are already filled with their disobedience, and who, having no 
communion at all with us, receive no light, like these, from the re- 
flected glory of the truth, and who have moreover neither sought 
nor shared like these, the counsels of Thy Good Mind. Yea, how,' 
he reiterates, ' can I deliver up that Lying Goddess, in the persons 
of her adherents, to the Holy Order, in the persons of the 
saints, into their hands, to slay her, not with the snaithir only, 
but to destroy her as a falsehood by the Mathras of Thy doctrine, 
not barely to withstand these wicked corrupters, as we now 
do, enduring the silence of these masses at their deeds (verse 12), 
their fear of them, or their connivance with their creeds, but to 
spread slaughter among them to their total overthrow ? ' 

15. He then presses on the coming collision, and prays to know 
to which of the hosts (compare Ssayou, Y. XXXI, 2) that claim 
the urvata, Ahura will give the prize. 16. And who, he further 
asks, shall be the champion who shall lead the victors, the vere- 
threm^an (compare sar^a, Y. XXIX, 3) who will thus take up the 
snaithir and the Msthra (verse 14), and so at once contend for 
' both the worlds.' And he wishes him not alone pointed out, but 
approached, as Zarathurtra was approached (Y. XLIII), by an 
obedient will, and moved to his holy work by the inspiring Good 
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Mind of Ahura, be that champion Ratu whosoever the Lord might 
wish. Salvation in the shape of success in his great attempt should 
be his portion (Y.XLIII, i ). 17. Half intimating that he himself may 
be the coming man, he begs to know when he can have that con- 
ference in which, as in the desired h^mparjti and dami of Y. 
XXXIII, 6, he may communicate more closely with Ahura, and 
through the revelation which might be vouchsafed, may become a 
protecting leader to secure the ever-named ' abiding two,' ' Weal ' 
and 'Immortality,' which were the 'better than the good,' the 
' vahirta ' of the saints. 

18. A preliminary wish arising, he asks that he may receive the 
honorary gift of mated mares and a camel, as material for sacrifice 
before a battle (?), the highest interests of the people even, their 
lasting Welfare, demanding that he should receive this help. 19. 
For the monarch, or leading chief, who may withhold this justly 
deserved and needed help, or honour, he declares by the terms of 
his following question, that some instant judgment will be forth- 
coming, for the threats of the future condemnation seem for the 
moment only trite. 

20. As a peroration, he appeals to the reason of the wavering 
groups, among the masses who still delay to call evil evil (verse 12), 
and he asks whether the DaSvas, as represented by their adherents, ■ 
had ever been good rulers, when they had the power. Were not 
robbery and violence then the law with them as now ? And did 
not the Kine, as representing the sacred herds and people, lift up 
her wailing voice ? 

(The piece from verse 12 seems to constitute a religious war- 
song. These verses seem not to have been originally connected 
with the calm and thankful contemplations in verses 1-10, but 
later united with them. Verses 1 2-20 stand in the closest connec- 
tion with Y. XL VI, which has, however, preserved more of the ele- 
ments of sorrow and discouragement which influenced the leader 
and his followers at times. See also XLIII, 11.) 

Translation. 

i. This I ask Thee, O Ahura! tell me aright; 
when praise is to be offered, how (shall I complete) 
the praise of the One like You \ O Mazda ? Let 

1 Some who seldom cite the Pahlavi follow it here ; ntyiyixnS 
xak mun aetunft niyayimd f Lekum [dlnfi]. Otherwise one might 
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the One like Thee declare it earnestly to the friend 
who is such as I, thus through Thy Righteousness 
(within us) to offer friendly help 1 to us, so that the 
One like Thee 2 may draw near 3 us through Thy Good 
Mind (within the soul). 

2. This I ask Thee, O Ahura ! tell me aright, how, 
in pleasing Him, may we serve the supreme one of 
(Heaven) the better world 4 ; yea, how to serve that 
chief who may grant us those (blessings of His grace, 
and) who will seek for (grateful requitals at our 
hands) ; for He, bountiful (as He is) through the 
Righteous Order, (will hold off) ruin s from (us) all, 
guardian (as He is) for both the worlds, O Spirit 6 
Mazda ! and a friend. 

read nem£ with B.V. S. (variation) in Y. LVIII, 3, and render, 
' how shall I bow myself in your worship ?' 

1 The Pahl. hamkan&r is likewise followed. The alteration to 
hakfirena is very interesting, but, I think, hardly necessary. 

* Observe the great difficulty in referring Khshmavatd to a human 
subject. Here we have ' the homage of the One like You (of Yours(?)' 
some would say) ; in Y. XXXIII, 8 we have Yasnem Mazdi (Ahura) 
Khshmavatd ; in Y. XXXIV, 2 Khshmavatd vahmS; in Y. XLIX, 6 
Tarn dagnam ya Khshmavatd Ahura. Khshmavatd is sometimes 
merely a way of saying 'of Thyself/ as mavaitS=to me. 

8 Observe also the emphasis on his 'drawing near'; otherwise 
' let Your one declare it to my friend ' (?). 

4 SeeRoth,Y.XXXI,8. See, however, also deHarlez's suggestion, 
perhaps after the hint of the Pahlavi : ' qu'elle a 6t6 l'origine ?' Here 
we have another instance where an entire verse seems to allude to 
Ahura in the third person with an address to Him thrown in, or at 
the close. In connection with anghov vahutahya 1 Ahura must be 
the pourvya, as in Y. XXXI, 8, where Roth renders vornehmster. 
The guardian is also Ahura (see Y. XXXI, 13). 

6 I cannot fully accept the hint of the Pahlavi here as others do 
who seldom heed it. I do not think that ' sin ' is so much indicated 
as 'destruction.' 

' Mainyu is suspiciously expressive as a vocative ; perhaps ' by 
spiritual power ' would be safer. 
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3. This I ask Thee, O Ahura ! tell me aright : 
Who by generation 1 was the first father of the 
Righteous Order (within the world) ? Who gave the 
(recurring) sun and stars 2 their (undeviating) way ? 
Who established that whereby the moon waxes, and 
whereby she wanes 3 , save Thee * ? These things, O 
Great Creator! would I know 8 , and others likewise 
still. 

4. This I ask Thee, O Ahura ! tell me aright, who 
from beneath hath sustained the earth and the clouds e 
above that they do not fall ? Who made the waters 
and the plants ? Who to the wind has yoked on 
the storm-clouds, the swift and fleetest two 7 ? Who, 
O Great Creator! is the inspirer of the good 
thoughts (within our souls) ? 



1 ' As a generator (?).' 

1 Bartholomae follows the Pahlavi here as rendered by Ner. 
putting hveng and stansm (-3m) in the genitive, which is in itself far 
better than to regard da/ as governing two accusatives. One would, 
however, rather expect hw«g staram adhvanem da/. 

* All follow the Pahlavi here, which renders with allowable 
freedom. Nerefsaiti (=Pahl. nerefs&/; Ner. nimtlati; Persian 
kahad) might possibly be explained as a nasalised form of an Aryan 
correspondent to arbha, as nar=ar. 

* Possibly from thine influence (?). 

s The infinitive vfduye" (=vidv€) lies here in an unusual place, 
at the end of the sentence. It is because the word has no stress 
upon it. The emphasis rests on the objects which he desires to 
know about ; the entire connection deals with ' knowing ' ; it has 
no prominence. 

* This rendering is not supported by the Pahlavi, which seems to 
report a rendering from some text with an a privative, and a form 
of dar. The 'unsupported' object might mean the 'air-space.' 
See the suggestion of Bartholomae ' the earth and the air-space,' 
comparing the later Sanskrit. 

7 Or ' for velocity,' adverbially. Velocity, however, in the abstract 
as the object yoked-on, is rather too finely drawn. I should prefer 

[3i] I 
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5. This I ask Thee, O Ahura ! tell me aright ; 
who, as a skilful artisan, hath made the lights and 
the darkness * ? Who, as thus skilful, hath made 
sleep and the zest (of waking hours) ? Who (spread) 
the Auroras, the noontides and midnight, monitors 
to discerning (man), duty's true (guides) 2 ? 

6. This I ask Thee, O Ahura ! tell me aright 
these things which I shall speak forth, if they are 
truly thus. Doth the Piety (which we cherish) in 
reality increase 8 the sacred orderliness within our 
actions ? To these Thy true saints hath she given 
the Realm through the Good Mind. For whom hast 
Thou made the Mother-kine, the producer of joy * ? 

7. This I ask Thee, O Ahura ! tell me aright ; 
who fashioned Aramaiti (our piety) the beloved, 
together with Thy Sovereign Power ? Who, through 
his guiding wisdom 6 , hath made the son revering 
the father ? (Who made him beloved 6 ?) With (ques- 

the fleet ones, the lightnings. My rendering follows the indication 
of another, as a dual, but not as to full exegesis. One naturally 
supposes the yoking together of the winds and dark clouds to be 
meant. 

1 Recall svar yad Irmann adhipa u andho. — 7?v. VII, 88, 2. 

* Ner. : ' Who gave us the lights with his keen discrimination ? 
And who the darkness ? Who, in his keen discrimination, gave (us 
our) sleep and waking ; [that is, our diligence and activity ?] Who 
is he who gave us the time of huj-aina, and the time of rapithvana 
[ ], and the method and calculation of him who discerns by means 
of the just rule [ ] ?' 

8 So also the Pahlavi indicates by ' stavar.' 

4 So I prefer; but the indication of the Pahlavi deserves an 
alternative 'giver of bounty' ; skar=kar. 

' Geus azyau ' was later a common expression for a mature 
animal, but possibly vulgarised from its older special use here. 

* Root ni (?). 

* I thus add as the Pahlavi translator indicates such an element 
in uzemem. 
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tions such as) these, so abundant \ O Mazda ! I press 
Thee, O bountiful Spirit, (Thou) maker of all ! 

8. This I ask Thee, O Ahura! tell me aright, 
that I may ponder 2 these which are Thy revelations, 
O Mazda ! and the words which were asked (of Thee) 
by Thy Good Mind (within us), and that whereby we 
may attain 3 , through Thine Order, to this life"s per- 
fection. Yea, how may my soul with joyfulness 4 
increase in goodness? Let it thus 6 be 6 . 

9. This I ask Thee, O Ahura ! tell me aright, how 
to myself shall I hallow 7 the Faith of Thy people, 



1 Frakhshn?=in abundance (Pahl. kabed; Ner. pra&iram ; 
Persian MS. bisyar). The thought refers back to anyaia viduye" 
[-ve]. 

* Haug sagaciously renders as if m«»daidyai were a miswriting 
for pend&idyii, which is in itself very possible, as an ' m ' t looks 
much like an inverted in MSS. So the Pahlavi records the 
irregularity also, from which Haug derived his idea. But Haug 
explains the word as an allusion to the five prayer-hours of the day. 
I doubt very greatly whether the five prayer-hours existed at the 
date of the composition of this passage. Such regulations grew up 
much later. The Pahlavi translator indicates elsewhere an accusative 
(m«jg=mam) with an infinitive ' that I should give forth,' which is 
in itself far from impossible. He was aware (!) that m#*g could 
also equal man ; see Y. LIII, 5. 

3 VaSdySi is infinitively used for v6izdyai. 

4 I do think that it is necessary on the whole to postulate two 
similar words here (although Geldner's suggestion is most keen 
and interesting). Urvakluanguha and urvakh.rukhti do not favour 
a comparison with vra^ here. The Pahlavi is indifferent : ifigfin 
denman i li rubano zak t japir hu-ravakh-manlh ? So Ner. uttam- 
anandaA. Barth. begltlckend. 

8 Ka-ta=kena-tena. 

* Or, ' let those things happen to me ;' gam means ' come ' 
more frequently than ' go,' here. Lit. ' let it thus advance.' 

7 JSHgHn denman t li dtn6 yd-r-dasar t ave^ak y6j-dSsary6m ? 
Ner.: Katham idaw ahaw yat* dtniw pavitrataram pavitrayami ; 
[kila, dini/n katham pravartamanam karomi]? As Zarathiutra is 

I 2 
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which the beneficent kingdom's lord hath taught me, 
even the admonitions which He called Thine equal, 
hath taught me through His lofty (and most righteous 
Sovereignty and) Power, as He dwells in like abode 1 
with Thine Order and Thy Good Mind ? 

10. This I ask Thee, O Ahura! tell me aright 
that holy Faith which is of all things best, and which, 
going on hand in hand with Thy people, shall 
further my lands in Asha, Thine order, and, through 
the words of Aramaiti (our piety), shall render 
actions just. The prayers of mine understanding 
will seek 2 for Thee, O Ahura ! 

n. This I ask Thee, O Ahura! tell me aright; 
how to these your (worshippers) may (that Piety 
once again and evermore) approach, to them to whom 
O Lord, Thy Faith is uttered ? Yea, I beseech of 
Thee to tell me this, I who am known to Thee as Thy 
foremost 3 of (servants) ; all other (Gods, with their 



represented as sanctifying the Fire (in Y. IX, i), so here he would 
doubly sanctify the Faith itself. He would ' hallow its name ' 
and meaning. 

1 Pavanaj-hamdemunih-ketrun&/ [pavan hamkhadukth]. 

* I cannot regard the caesura in this verse as possessing ordinary 
importance, the maJwyaa (mahyau) £istdu is especially dependent 
on the following words. The Pahlavi translator hints at an impor- 
tant solution, which is, that a pause should be made before usm ; 
' the wish of mine understanding wishes, and I wish (am wishing) ; 
Khursand h6manam=I am content. If we can accept a break (a 
possibility far too little recognised), the u«n as representing a nom. 
sing, would refer back to the meaning in maA»yau (mahyau). But 
reading fattr (as irregular for fcrtayd on account of the metre) we 
might regard usm as a third pi. Or shall we take it as a 
quasi-third singular, usm being usam (*n=the nasal vowel; comp. 
u£9m as a third sing, imper. after Barth.) ? Let ' the wish (frtir) of 
my enlightened understanding wish for Thee.' 

* Compare • a6shSm tdi, Ahura I mma" pourutemaif daste? 
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polluted worshippers), I look upon with (my) spirit's x 
hate 2 . 

1 2. This I ask Thee, O Ahura ! tell me aright ; 
who is the righteous one in that regard in which s I 
ask Thee my question ? And who is evil ? For 
which is the wicked ? Or which is himself the (fore- 
most) wicked one ? And the vile man who stands 
against me (in this gain of) Thy blessing, wherefore 4 
is he not held and believed to be the sinner that 
he is ? 

1 3. This I ask Thee, O Ahura! tell me aright, how 
shall I banish this Demon-of-the-Lie from us hence 
to those beneath who are filled 5 with rebellion ? 
The friends of Righteousness (as it lives in Thy 
saints) gain no light (from their teachings), nor have 
they loved the questions which Thy Good Mind (asks 
in the soul 6 ) ! 



Auserkoren is a fine but a bold rendering. Election is, however, 
included in all divine prescience. 

1 I have no doubt whatever, but that mainyciw and dvaeshanghil 
belong together. 

1 The Pahlavi translation is as follows: 'Thatwhich I ask of Thee, 
tell me aright, O Auharmazd 1 when shall the perfect mind come to 
those persons [that is, when does the mind of my disciples become 
perfect] ? When shall it come to those who declare this Thy Reli- 
gion, O Auharmazd ? Grant to me before these the proclamation 
of the truth. Against every other spirit which is malevolent I keep 
my guard.' 

5 Yi\s adverbially, or possibly, ' with whom I question.' 

4 .Ajawgha/ is, I think, simply the equivalent for ki (?) angha/ 
=qut fit, how does it happen that ? ' Stands ' free for ' comes.' 

6 The Pahlavi on the contrary takes perenminghd in the sense of 
combating, pa van anyokhshW&'rih patk£rSnd=' (who) are opposing 
you through disobedience.' It is far from certain that he does not 
indicate some improvement in text, or rendering. 

* Or, ' the counsels of holy men.' 
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14. This I ask Thee, O Ahura! tell me aright; 
how shall I deliver that Demon-of-the-Lie into the 
two hands of Thine Order 1 (as he lives in our hosts) 
to cast her down to death through Thy Mathras 
of doctrine, and to send mighty destruction 2 
among her evil believers, to keep those deceitful 
and harsh oppressors from reaching their (fell) aims 3 ? 

1 5. This I ask Thee, O Ahura ! tell me aright. 
If through Thy Righteousness (within our souls) Thou 
hast the power over this for my * protection, when the 
two hosts shall meet in hate 5 (as they strive) for 
those vows which Thou dost desire to maintain, how, 
O Mazda ! and to which of both wilt Thou give 6 the 
day 8 ? 

16. This I ask Thee, O Ahura! tell me aright, 



1 Ash£i with Geldner. 

s The Pahlavi anticipates us in the correct general sense here. 
It has nas,h6nun5. The Persian MS. renders the Pahlavi, hami- 
vandi ntst dehand I darwand. 

8 Andshe" seems regarded as an infinitive by the Pahlavi 
translator, anayStunwno. ' For the destruction of those deceivers ' 
is an obvious alternative to the rendering above (& nSshe' ?). 

* Geldner and Roth render ma/= Sanskrit mad; otherwise ' with 
complete protection.' Or is ma/ ablative for genitive : If thou rulest 
over me to afford me protection ? The Pahlavi affords no indi- 
cation. 

6 The Pahlavi translator erred widely in his attempt to render the 
word anao^anghS. As it is certain that his MSS. differed from 
ours often, they probably did so here. The verse alludes beyond a 
question to some expected battle in a religious war, and perhaps in 
a religious civil war. It is the most positive allusion to the ' strife 
of the two parties ' (Y. XXXI, 2) which has come down to us. It was 
a struggle concerning the religious vows, or doctrines ; av&Lr urvStiif 
yi tu Mazda dideieghzd. 

6 The Pahlavi renders vananam by ' good thing,' explaining ' the 
sovereign power.' 
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who smites with victory 1 in the protection (of all) who 
exist, and for the sake of, and by means of Thy doc- 
trine ? Yea, clearly reveal a lord having power 2 (to 
save us) for both lives. Then let (our) Obedience 3 
with Thy Good Mind draw near to that (leader), O 
Mazda ! yea, to him to whomsoever * Thou (shalt) 
wish that he should come. 

1 7. This I ask Thee, O Ahura ! tell me aright ; 
how, O Mazda ! shall I proceed to that (great) con- 
ference 6 with You, to that consummation of Your 
own, when my spoken wish 6 shall be (effected) unto 
me, (the desire) to be in the chieftainship 7 (and sup- 
ported) by (the hope of) Weal and Immortality (those 
saving powers of Thy grace), and by that (holy) 
Mathra (Thy word of thought) which fully guides 
our way through Righteousness (within). 



1 Verethrem^a thwa, following the Pahlavi with Westergaard, 
Geldner, and Bartholomae. 

s Compare Y. XXIX, 2 and Y. XXVIII, 3 ; or it may mean 
' promise to establish ' (Barth.). Audi, however, hardly seems to 
need an infinitive with it; it may mean 'appoint.' Compare 
dawsu(patni) for a better sense than 'house-lord,' also for dV»g patfiLr. 

* This casts additional light on the ' one that should come ' in 
Y. XLIII, 7, 9, n, 13, 15. 

4 This recalls ahmai yahmai urt& kahmaWt/. 

8 The comparison with ^ar has long circulated among Zendists. 
Many adopt it. It agrees admirably with the Pahlavi as to sense : 
Aimat, Auharmazd ! daman6 kar</arih t Lekum, when is Your 
appointment of the time ? 

' The Pahlavi va mflnlfc zak i li g6bim5 hfimand khvastar. 

7 Va sardar yehevunwnih madam Haurvadarfva AmerddsW; Ner. 
Svamino bhavishyanti upari Avirdade Amirdade ; comp. also Y. 
XLIX, 8 frae\yt<zungh6 aunghama. Professor Jolly compares buzdyii 
with <pito0ai(lnf. s. 194). The long since circulated comparison with 
bhu^ seems to me hardly so probable. It may, however, deserve an 
alternative ; ' to enjoy Weal and Immortality ' ; but accusatives 
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1 8. (And, having gained Thine audience and Thine 
Order's sacred chieftainship), then I ask of Thee, 
O Ahura ! and tell me aright, how shall I acquire 
that Thy Righteous Order's prize, ten (costly) 
mares male-mated, and with them the camel * (those 
signs of honour and blessing for Thy chief. I ask 
Thee for these gifts for sacrifice). For it was told 
me for the sake of our Welfare (in our salvation), and 
of our Immortality, in what manner Thou 2 shalt give 3 
to these (Thy conquering hosts) both of these Thy 
(gifts* of grace). 

19. This I ask Thee, O Ahura ! tell me aright ; (in 
the case of the recreant, of him) who does not give 
this (honoured) gift to him who hath earned it ; yea, 
who does not give it to this (veracious tiller of the 
earth, to him who in no respect shows favour to the 
Demon-of-the-Lie, even to the) correct speaker 6 (of 
Thy sacrificial word), what shall be his sentence at 



do not fall so naturally to the end of the sentence in Gathic or 
Vedic, without preceding related or qualifying words. 

1 Those suspected of no partisanship for the Pahlavi translation 
follow it here as against Haug, who translated the words ujtremia 
by et amplius 1 It means a camel ; so the Pahlavi translator ren- 
dered many centuries ago before Europeans even knew what the 
Indian tish/ra meant, which simple analogy Neryosangh first drew. 
Horses were material for sacrifice among the Persians accord- 
ing to Herodotus. The reasons for the prayer are not fully 
expressed. 

s So better than as a first person aorist subjunctive, if ta§iby6 is 
to be read. The Pahlavi, however, read taiby6, which is not lightly 
to be passed over. 

5 The rendering ' take ' has long circulated. I do not, however, 
prefer it here. 

* Weal and Immortality, but hi might refer to the two objects, 
' the mares ' and the ' camel.' 

6 The ideal Zarathujtrian ; comp. Y. XXXI, 15 ; XLIX, 9. 
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the first (now at this time, and because of this false 
dealing ? I ask it), knowing well his doom at last 1 . 

20. (And how as to our deluded foes ?) Have 
Daeva-(worshippers) e'er reigned as worthy kings ? 
(This verily I ask of Thee, the Daeva-worshippers) 
who fight 2 for these (who act amiss? Have they 
well reigned) by whom the Karpan and the Usi^(k) 
gave the (sacred) Kine to Rapine 3 , whence, too, 
the Kavian in persistent strength * has flourished ? 
(And these have also never given us tribal wealth nor 
blessings), nor for the Kine have they brought 
waters to the fields for the sake of the Righteous 
Order (in our hosts), to further on their growth (and 
welfare) ! 



1 So also the Pahlavi followed by all. Karfar valman pavan zak 
viniswno aitd fratum; [atgar pavan-vinaskarih pS</afiis fratum 
maman] ? Akas hdmanam zak mun valman att6 afdum [mamanaj 
darvandih] ? Ner. (with regard to him) who does not give the re- 
ward which has come for the one fitted for, or deserving of, it [to 
Garathustra's equal], (the reward) which the truthful man ; [that is, 
the good man] is giving to him, what is the first thing which 
happens through this sin of his ? [that is, what is his first chastise- 
ment in consequence of this fault ?] (For) I am aware of what his 
punishment shall be in the end [ ]. 

* The Pahlavi translator either had a text with some form of pa, 
or was otherwise misled. He renders mun netrund, but gives the 
word the adverse sense of ' hindering ' in the gloss. Ner., however, 
has pratiskhalanti which points to peshye"i«tf, and also tends to show 
that other MSS. of the Pahlavi (and among them the one used by 
Ner.) read differently from our three, K5, D. J., and the Persian 
transliteration. Kam=Ved. kam with dat. 

5 See Y. XXIX, 1. 

4 Professor Wilhelm ' vigour' (De Infin. p. 14). 
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YASNA XLV. 
The Doctrine of Dualism. Homage to Ahura. 

This hymn bears fewer traces of a fragmentary condition than 
others. It recalls Y. XXX, and, like it, appears to belong to a 
period, or to an interval, of political repose and theological activity. 
It is smoother and more artificial than is usual, and it goes straight 
on its way from beginning to end. A powerful adversary had just 
been crushed. It was the dufsasti of Y. XXXII, 9. This may 
well have been the result of the conflict alluded to in Y. XLIV, 15, 
16, and possibly in Y. LI, 9, 10, also urged on by the fierce Y. 
XXXI, 1 8 probably often repeated in lost hymns. 

An assembly is addressed as in Y. XXX, 1, but this time as 
coming ' from near and from far.' It may very possibly have been the 
winning side in a late struggle. The first verse sounds like a con- 
gratulation. 

It might be said to be intended to be sung, if not shouted, to a 
multitude whose outskirts were by no means within easy reach with 
the voice. At all events attention is summoned with three differing 
expressions. ' Awake your ears to the sound,' literally ' sound ye,' 
in a receptive sense ; (' let the sound peal in your ears '), then 
' listen ' (sraota) ; and then ' ponder ' (mazdaunghddum). ' The 
Antizarathurtra, the evil teacher par eminence, has been defeated,' 
he declares, ' and he will never again destroy the peace of our lives 
(Y. XXXII, 9, 11). His evil creed has been silenced, and his tongue 
can no longer shout out its periods of persuasion or invective 
(Y. XXXI, 12) beside our preachers.' 

2. He then reiterates the chief doctrine for which the parties had 
been at war, and which they should now see clearly in the light of 
their victory. ' The foul evils of society do not lie within the con- 
trol of the holy Ahura in such a manner as that he either originates, 
or tolerates them. They are, on the contrary, the product of the 
personified Anger of the DaSvas, the Mainyu in its evil sense, the 
Angra (angry ?) Spirit. Between this being, or personified abstrac- 
tion, and Ahura, there is a gulf fixed. (Never do we see any 
aspersions upon Ahura's name, or a suspicion of His purity as 
shown by complicity with cruelty, or the toleration of evil passions.) 
•It is also to be noted that the defeated dujsasti may have possibly 
been a Daeva-worshipper chiefly as being a heretic from this Faith 
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of Ahura, believing Him to be implicated in the creation, or permis- 
sion of sin and suffering, or, if the burial or burning of the dead 
was forbidden at this time, then possibly a heretic on these ques- 
tions also. But yet, as a recreant Mazda-worshipper he may have 
claimed a rightful allegiance to the urvata, and the future blessings, 
as well as temporal advantages, involved in a correct discipleship ; 
and so he may have used the name of the sacred tenets of the Re- 
ligion itself to help on a nefarious warfare. In fact he may have 
been a self-styled Mazda-worshipper, but not of ' Zarathurtra's 
order,' not owned at all in any degree by the genuine adherents, 
and met as a real, if not an open, DaSva-worshipper. 

The ardent prophet therefore declares the utter severance between 
the good and the evil, the God and the Demon. It is a popular 
corollary to Y. XXX, 3-6. The two spirits came together 
indeed at first to make life, and its negation, and they co-operate, if 
such a term can be applied to an irreconcilable antagonism out of 
whose antitheses and friction sentient existence alone becomes 
possible. Their union consists in opposition, for if they blend, they 
each cease to be what they are. They are, while upholders of exist- 
ence, yet separate for ever, and that as to every attribute and 
interest. 

3. And the sage goes on to assert that in this he is proclaiming 
the first Mathra of this life which the all-wise Mazda had revealed 
to him. And, whether sure of the victorious masses before him, or 
whether on the contrary perfectly aware that many a group among 
them had been more convinced by the snaithu than by reason, he 
presses at once upon them that one terrible doctrine which seems 
unfortunately too needful for all successful and sudden propa- 
gandism, and he declares that they who do not act in a manner 
accordant with what he speaks, and even thinks, (having formerly 
announced it), to such delinquents this life should end in woe. 

4. Proceeding in a happier vein, he then dwells upon the father- 
hood of God. He will declare this world's best being who is Mazda 
Himself. He is the father of the Good Mind within His people, 
when that Good Mind is active in good works. So our piety, when 
it is practical, is His daughter, for no pretended good intention can 
claim relationship with Him, nor can any idle sentiment. He needs 
the ' ready mind' within His servant, and He is not to be deceived 
(compare Y. XLIII, 6). 

5. Returning once more to the Mathra, and this time to hold out 
rewards rather than to utter threats, he declares that Happiness and 
Immortality would be the portion of those who listened to, and 
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pondered his revelation, and that Ahura Himself would likewise 
approach them with the rewarding actions of His Good Mind, for 
Ahura was also in all good actions on the one hand, just as His 
Immortal Archangels on the other had their objective existence like- 
wise in the believer's soul. 

6. Turning from admonition to worship, he announces, not what 
he terms the 'first' (verse 3), nor the 'best' (verses 4 and 5), but 
the ' greatest,' element of all, implying that praise, which he now 
expresses, includes both prayer and doctrinal confessions, and he 
calls on Ahura both to listen and to teach. 7. It is the ' greatest' 
element indeed, for it concerns those spiritual blessings which not 
only the offerers who are now living will seek after, but those also 
who shall live in future ; nay, even the spirits of the just desire them 
in the eternal Immortality. And these blessings are, according to a 
well-remembered law, woe to the wicked, and that, not only from 
outward discipline, but from inward grief. And Ahura had esta- 
blished, so he adds, the beneficent, but, as regards the wicked, still 
solemn regulations by the exercise of His Sovereign Power as the 
controller of all (Y. XXIX, 4). 8. Zarathujtra (or his substitute) 
then professes his eagerness to serve the Lord with these words 
which he had called the ' greatest,' and because he had seen Him 
with his very eyes, which he explains as meaning that he had known 
Him through the Righteous Order in his soul, and therefore he 
prays and hopes to pronounce these greatest praises, not in the 
assembly (Y. LI, 3) alone, but in the ' Home of sublimity or song' 
(Y. L, 4). 

9. And he desires all the more fervently to do homage to Ahura, 
because He approaches him with the Power of His divine Authority 
in weal or woe, blessing both men and herds so long as they 
multiplied under the influences of Piety. 10. As the praises were 
the ' greatest,' so he seeks to ' magnify' the Lord in the Yasnas of 
Aramaiti, Ahura being renowned by His unchanging purpose, for 
He will bestow the ' eternal two ' in His holy Kingdom, when it 
shall have been made firm! 11. Yea, he would seek to magnify 
Him who contemns the Da6vas and their party as much as they, in 
their turn, profess to make little of Him and His religious Kingdom, 
contrasted as they were with Ahura's prophet, who honoured Him 
in the holy Insight, the Daena of the Saoshyawt. And this Saoshyawt 
is declared to be the controlling master of every faithful worshipper, 
and he, or the faithful venerator of the reviled Ahura, is also as 
our friend, brother, nay, like Ahura Himself (verse 4), our very 
Father in the Faith. 
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Translation. 

i. Yea, I will speak forth; hear ye; now listen, 
ye who from near, and ye who from afar have come 
seeking 1 (the knowledge). Now ponder 2 ye clearly 
all 3 (that concerns) him 4 . Not for a second time 
shall the false teacher slay our life (of the mind, or 
the body). The wicked is hemmed in with his faith 
and his tongue ! 6 

2. Yea, I will declare the world's two first 9 spirits, 
of whom the more bountiful thus spake to the harm- 
ful 7 : Neither our thoughts, nor commands, nor our 



1 Ish means ' to come seeking.' The bavihtineV of the Pahlavi, 
followed by many, is by no means incorrect. 

■ The reading mazdaungh6dum was suggested to me by Dr. Aurel 
Stein previously (as I believe) to its announcement elsewhere. 
Before this the indication of the Pahlavi (which always hesitates to 
change a MS. regarded at the time as sacred) had been followed 
by all with its necessary error. 

' The 'e' in £ithre must represent a nasalised vowel, as in 
nvhmaidt. 

4 1m may be merely a particle. 

5 I would here strongly insist upon an alternative rendering in 
the sense of the Pahlavi. The rendering above is given on prin- 
ciple. A text should never be changed, if it is possible to render it 
as it is. Read, ' the wicked confessing (varetd, active sense) evil 
beliefs with his tongue.' The Pahlavi has zakaj sarftar kSmako va 
zakaj darvandih pavan huzvSno hemnun&f. Many, with this view, 
would at once read vareti without MSS. 

• Observe the peculiar pouruye" (pourviyS, if not a locative), the 
two first things, principles, forces ; so in Y. XXX, 3. 

7 Notice that vahyd akern^a" (in Y. XXX, 3) necessarily apply 
to the mainyu, and not only because, as nominatives, the words fall 
to the end of the sentence. Here we have analogous adjectives 
applied unmistakably to the two. The neuters correspond with 
vahLrtem mano and a&rtem mand, and are of capital importance as 
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understandings, nor our beliefs, nor our deeds, nor 
our consciences, nor our souls, are at one 1 . 

3. Thus I will declare this world's first 2 (teaching), 
that which the all-wise Mazda Ahura hath told me. 
And they among you who will not so fulfil and obey 
this Mathra, as I now shall conceive and declare it, 
to these shall the end of life (issue) in woe. 

4. Thus I will declare forth this world's best(being). 
From (the insight of His) Righteousness Mazda, who 
hath appointed these (things) s , hath known (what He 
utters to be true ; yea, I will declare) Him the father 
of the toiling Good Mind (within us). So is His 



expressing that abstract conception which renders the G&thas so 
much more impressive as the earliest documents of their kind. 

1 The Pahlavi thus glosses : I do not think what thou thinkest, 
[for I think what is pious, and thou thinkest what is impious] ; nor 
our teachings, [for I teach what is pious, and thou, what is impious] 
— nor our religions, for mine is the Gathic, and thine that of the 
sorcerer ; nor our souls, [for he who takes his stand on my religion, 
and he who takes his stand on thy religion, are apart ; their souls do 
not occupy the same position], Ner. : na^a diniA [yato me dmiA 
gSthabhavi te/ta ntkshasf*]. 

a The ' first teaching ' was a prominent idea with the Zarathu- 
jtrians. Z. is called in the later Avesta the paoiry6/kaSsha (sic). He 
hardly plays the rdle of a reformer in the Avesta. He is mentioned 
after others chronologically, not as repudiating them. He might 
better be termed reviver. Yam is difficult ; perhaps daSnam is to 
be understood, or y*m (mathrem) read ; see verse 4, anghiur ahyi 
vahiftem. Neither pourvim nor vahlctem are adverbs. 

8 Some change the text here to another which corresponds to 
some of the terms better. It should, however, first be rendered as it 
stands; the obscurities may well be owing to idiosyncrasy in the 
composer ; possibly also to an affectation of obscurity (or ' dark 
speech'). How can Mazda be said to 'know Himself?' or how 
could any but Ahura be spoken of as ' the Father of Vohu Manah 
and Aramaiti?' He recognised Himself as having generated 
V. M. and A. He was conscious of the completed relation. 
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daughter through good deeds (our) Piety. Not to be 
deceived is the all-viewing * Lord. 

5. Yea, thus I will declare that which the most 
bountiful One told me, that word which is the best 
to be heeded by mortals. They who therein grant 
me obedient 2 attention, upon them cometh Weal to 
bless, and the Immortal being, and in the deeds of 
His Good Mind cometh the Lord. 

6. Aye, thus I will declare forth Him who is 3 of 
all the greatest, praising through my Righteousness, 
I who do aright, those who (dispose of all as well 
aright). Let Ahura Mazda hear with His bounteous 
spirit, in whose homage (what I asked) was asked 4 
with the Good Mind. Aye, let Him exhort me 
through His wisdom (which is ever) the best. 

7. (Yea, I will declare Him) whose blessings the 
offerers will seek for, those who are living now, as 
well as those who have lived (aforetime), as will they 



1 Hishas looks irresistibly like a nom. sing., but may it not be a 
nom. actons from the redup. root ? Compare hishasa/ (although the 
Pahlavi renders with a different cast of meaning). What Indian 
word to compare here is hard to say. I prefer Bartholomae's 
earlier view (as to the meaning) with the Pahlavi harvispd nikirWar. 
By dropping the later glosses, the sense of the Pahlavi comes out 
as usual, much closer to the Gatha. 

* Observe the vigour possessed by ' Sraosha.' It designates the 
angel of Obedience ; and at the same time it is the only word which 
can here bring out the sense when it is understood in its actual 
meaning ; so continually with the words Vohu Manah, Asha, &c. 

8 Lit. 'Him who I, doing aright, (praising Him with His im- 
mortals) who (all likewise) are (beneficent).' Or it may be 'that 
which.' 

4 So with many who hold the least to the hints of the Pahlavi. 
Otherwise I would render ' there is furtherance,' comparing afrasht- 
mantd. 
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also who are coming 1 (hereafter. Yea, even) the soul(s) 
of the righteous (will desire) them in the eternal 2 
Immortality. (Those things they will desire which 
are blessings to the righteous) but woes to the wicked. 
And these hath Ahura Mazda (established) through 
His kingdom, He, the creator (of all). 

8. Him in our hymns of homage and of praise 
would I faithfully serve, for now with (mine) eye, 1 
see Him clearly, Lord of the good spirit 3 , of word, and 
action, I knowing through my Righteousness Him 
who is Ahura Mazda. And to Him (not here alone, 
but) in His home of song 4 , His praise we 6 shall bear. 

9. Yea, Him with our better Mind we seek to 
honour, who desiring (good), shall come to us (to 
bless) in weal and sorrow 6 . May He, Ahura Mazda, 
make us 7 vigorous through Khshathra's royal power, 



1 BvawtWa (sic) seems, as elsewhere, to express ' those who are 
becoming.' 

* The Pahlavi uniformly errs, or is strangely free, with this word. 
The sense 'continuous' is here admirably adapted. 

* This word seems evidently used almost in a modern sense of 
'character,' 'disposition.' Elsewhere we are in doubt whether to 
refer it to the Spenirta Mainyu of Ahura, or to Ahura Himself. 

4 Paradise ; possibly ' home of sublimity.' 

6 The change from singular to plural is frequent. Ner. varies 
from the Pahlavi in the last verse, improving upon it : Evam tasmai 
pranamarn antar Garothmane nidadamahe. This was probably an 
intentional improvement, as the Persian MS. follows our Pahlavi 
text. His MS. of the Pahlavi probably read bara yehabund. 

6 Or, ' who has created weal and sorrow for us with good inten- 
tion, (and as our discipline);' but this is hardly probable. Ahura 
did not originate evil. Spenii, asp#i£a are used adverbially (see 
Y. XXXIV, 7). 

7 I hardly agree to reading verez^nyau (sic) here in the sense of 
' homes.' The meaning is ' endow us with efficiency' in the pursuit 
of the objects mentioned in the context. Or ' the propitiation and 
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our flocks and men in thrift to further, from the good 
support and bearing 1 of His Good Mind, (itself born 
in us) by His Righteousness. 

10. Him in the Yasnas of our Piety we seek to 
.praise with homage, who in His persistent energy 2 
was famed to be (in truth) the Lord Ahura Mazda, 
for He hath appointed in His kingdom, through His 
holy Order and His Good Mind, both Weal and 
Immortality, to grant 3 the eternal mighty pair to this 
our land (and the creation). 

11. (Him would we magnify and praise) who hath 
despised the Da6va-gods and alien men, them who 
before held Him in their derision. Far different 
are (these) from him who gave Him honour. This 
latter one is through the Saoshyawt's bounteous 
Faith, who likewise is the Lord of saving power 4 , 



reverential honour' may have been more directly in the com- 
poser's mind ; ' may He endow our (worship) with efficiency that 
it may accomplish its desired result.' See the positions of the 
words. 

The Pahlavi translation also bears witness to the rendering above, 
with its erroneous or free varztaar avo lanman. 

1 As it is impossible for those who have studied the subject to 
believe that the Pahlavi translator did not know the meaning of 
amavandih in Zend, we must suppose him to have had some form 
like hazah before him instead of huza(thwa/). 

2 The Pahlavi translator, rendering this word in the two other places 
by pavan astubih, had evidently some reason for seeing a form of 
naman here. The natural conclusion is that his MS. read differ- 
ently in this place. Ner. renders him appropriately. 

* Dan looks like an accusative infinitive here (Bartholomae) ; 
otherwise the two verbs must be regarded as having indefinite 
pronouns understood, ' one assigns/ and ' they grant.' 

4 I cannot see the applicability of Agni's title ' house-lord' here ; 
compare damsupalni as 'adj. referring to pati. 

[31] K 
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a friend, brother, or a father to us, Mazda 
Lord > ! 



YASNA XLVI. 
Personal Sufferings, Hopes, and Appeals. 

In treating this most valuable section, we can as usual presuppose 
that the several verses were not originally composed in the order in 
which they now appear. Verses 1-3 seem like a cry ' from the 
depths.' In verse 4 animosity appears; and an appeal to the 
energy of some of his warlike adherents seems to prove that, with 
verses 5 and 6, the composer addressed it to an assembly; 7-10 are 
questions and appeals to Ahura, but, as a matter of course, they 
are none the less really intended to impress the hearers, as well as 
to animate the mind of the reciter. Verses 1 1 and 1 2 were again 
intended to be delivered to adherents. 

Verse 13 is addressed to them in terms. Verse 14 would be 
regarded by some as little suited to the connection, and the rest 
seem spoken to an assembly of chiefs. However different they 
may be as to the particular time or circumstances of their origin, 
they are in general so homogeneous even as to pitch of intensity, 
that, with a little exercise of the mind, we can as usual see the 
reasons why they were put together, or were consecutively com- 
posed ; and in poetic diction sudden changes neither displease nor 
surprise us. 1. Beyond a doubt the leading prophet is the figure 
in the first and second verses ; and those verses are so free from 
imagery that we hold them as describing beyond any reasonable 



1 He who despised the DaSvas, they returning the contempt is 
probably the same person expressed by the two h6i in the previous 
verse. It is therefore Ahura, but the words which mean friend, 
brother, father, are grammatically connected with ye — mainyata, 
the one who reverenced Ahura. The expression ' father ' gives a 
strong impression that Ahura is referred to, notwithstanding the 
vocative. Particularly as we have father in verse 4. The word 
' brother,' however, inclines one to the more closely grammatical 
view. 
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question, together with many other passages in the Gathas, the 
afflictions and discouragements of Zarathujtra himself. He knows 
not whither to turn, although he speaks as a public person and in 
command of forces which are scanty indeed (verse 2), but yet still 
able to take the field (Y. XLIV, 15, 16); and his movements also 
concern large districts (' lands '). He is not driven from his house, 
but from his country. It is superfluous to say that religion, although 
blended with a natural ambition, is his leading motive. How he 
shall satisfy Ahura is the one problem which he aims to solve ; but 
his case at this particular juncture shows every discouragement. 

2. Not supposing that his ya=y^na is merely lost in the meaning 
' that,' we see that in relieving his burdened mind he exclaims, not 
that he knows that he is poor in means and troops, but that he 
knows why it is thus. It is the dregva»t's work, whom we may 
also well understand as the drugvawt, the accursed enemy, who 
holds back (verse 4) the bearers of the Holy Order from all success 
in their efforts to gain a righteous livelihood from the favoured 
cattle culture (Y. XXIX, 2), and who, as he with grief long since 
foresaw, should he attain to power, would deliver up home, village, 
district, and province to ruin and death (Y. XXXI, 18). He there- 
fore cries to Ahura in common with the Kine herself (Y. XXIX, 9), 
and his ' behold ' is only a changed expression for her exclama- 
tions (Y. XXIX, 1). 

As a friend, he would have the good Mazda to regard him as 
seeking an especial form of grace ; and he would beseech Him to 
fill up his need (Y. XXVIII, n) in his extremity, teaching him, 
not the value of flocks and followers alone, but of that trti which 
lay deeper than the material wealth which he yet lamented, even 
the blessings of the Holy Order in every home. 3. And therefore 
he continues : Teach me and tell me of those great thoughts, the 
khratavo, the salvation-schemes of the Saviours, elsewhere also 
spoken of as the khratu of life (Y. XXXII, 9) ; for these saving 
helpers would, through a severe conflict and after many a reverse, • 
at last bring on ' Completed Progress.' 

4. But he must arouse himself from the relief and indulgence of 
his grief, he therefore springs to action, and with a cry which we 
hear elsewhere (Y. LIII, 9), and which was in all probability often 
uttered in hymns now lost to us, he urges the reward for the 
chief, who at the head of his retainers, shall expel the world- 
destroyer, the dufsasti (Y. XLV, 1), from power and from life. And 
what is that reward? It seems to be merely the recognition 
and confirmation of merit among the faithful. The man who shall 

K 2 
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expel, or destroy, the heretical tyrant shall be eminent in the recog- 
nition of his services in the support of the people and their sacred 
agricultural civilisation. 

That was to be reward enough, and even that prestige (pourva- 
tatem) was to be given back to God in offering for still further 
service (Y. XXXIII, 14). 

5. And every righteous official is urged to repeat the proclama- 
tion as a warning to every polluted DaSva-worshipper whom he can 
discover, or to whom his voice can reach, as well as to those secret 
adherents who would seem to need encouragement. The charged 
official is to assail the destructive opponent (Y. XXXII, 6-8), only 
after careful discrimination. He is to approach the evil chief, the 
hostile AflaStu (of the blood), as distinct from the inferior noble, or 
the peasant clansman, and he is to tell him fully of the price set on 
his head. 6. 'And the superintendent who has the power, and 
does not thus carry out these instructions, shall himself be delivered 
over to the bonds of that Lie-demon whom the evil " kinsman " 
serves. For there is no compromise in the dualistic moral creed. 
The man who favours the evil is as the evil, and the friend of the 
good is as the good himself; so had the Lord ordained.' 

7. Then, as so often elsewhere, he turns his thoughts to the outward 
emblem as the sign of inward grace, the sacramental Fire without 
which the masses would have had no help to fix the eye, or draw 
prostrations, and he asks with the question of profound devotion : 
Whom have they (Thy Saoshyawts, verse 3) set me, as strengthener 
in these storms, save Thee and Thy symbolic flames ? Yet even 
here he names the Good Mind with them, and the Order. 

8. ' But,' he continues, ' may he who would destroy my settlement 
find every influence and power combined to form his ruin ; may all 
things keep him back from prosperity, and may nothing keep him 
back from harm.' 

9. He calls, then, for a leading helper who may help him magnify 
Ahura, not merely in religious celebrations, but in that universal 
advance of the sacred ' cause,' which follows Ahura's ' conciliation ' 
(verse 1). 

10. As if to hinder the discouragement of those who hear his own 
unburdenings of grief, he declares that he will never leave trie faithful 
few who follow him ; he will go with them to the ' dread assize ' 
itself, as if to help them pass the last of tests. 

11. But the ' wicked,' open or concealed, should not share these 
hopes; their conscience, ever the remorseless executioner, shall 
curse them, as they try to pass the Judgment Bridge ; and hurled 
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from that narrow path (it becomes narrow to the faithless), they 
shall fall to 'eternal' Hell. 

1 2. Their destruction is not, however, yet decided ; there is not 
only hope for the tribesmen of Ahura, but for the pagan, and not for 
the ' alien ' only, but for the Turanian enemy, whose very name had 
been a synonym for suffering. If these even shall repent, they may 
be blest; and some had already turned. The converted tribe 
Fryana offered many pious proselytes. These would help on the 
righteous order together with the holy people, and God would dwell 
with them as well. 

13. Rhetorically referring to himself as in the third person, or 
else representing some second speaker who names his name, he 
can still offer his reward to any prince who will yet come up with 
his retainers to his cause, not kept back by the many refusals which 
he had met (verse 1), nor discouraged by the scant numbers of his 
bands ; and that reward is one which might yet be efficacious to 
induce self-sacrificing succour, for in addition to what had been 
said (see verse 4) he could declare spiritual life from Ahura to be 
the portion of every faithful follower, and with it future temporal 
wealth. And he should declare this true recruit the ' good mate ' 
in the service, the first helper (verse 9) of the tribes. 

14. Here we have what seems a question conceived as uttered 
by some one in the throng, or else simply rhetorically thrown in : 
' Who is that friend, that powerful coadjutor who is thus offered 
this reward, and for such a service?' Zarathuftra names the 
king. But he diverts the minds of hearers from a pernicious trusi 
in individuals. 

He would appeal, so he implies, not to one man only, although 
that one be Vijtaspa, the heroic, but to all whom Ahura would 
recognise in His assembly, through the inspired suffrage of the mass. 

15. And first he addresses the group made up chiefly of his 
family, the Spitamas ; they were, as he implied, enlightened in the 
sacred lore, and among the foremost therefore of the Ar(e)dra. 
16. He then calls on Frashaortra, with the Hv6gvas, exhorting 
all to continue in their righteous course, in harmony with those 
whom they wish for as Saviours for the land, assuring them that 
they will reach at last that sacred scene where the 'Immortals' dwell 
with God. 17. 'That scene,' he further adds, 'where the faithful 
sing their praises in perfection, using the true metres ' (as sacred as 
the Vedic). And he declares that Ahura, who discerns the truth 
infallibly, will heed and answer; for the praises sung there will 
be those of obedient men who offer to the cause. 18. He once 
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more holds out his spiritual rewards as the best gifts of the inspired 
revelation, threatening as usual commensurate visitation upon the 
oppressing clans, while both promises and threats are in harmony 
with Ahura's will, for that alone has been his guide in every state- 
ment. 19. After all complaints, and threats, and stern injunctions, 
he closes with the once more repeated word ' reward,' and that 
for every man who shall aid in ' his great affair ' (Y. XXX, 2), and 
he appeals to God Himself, asserting His inspiration for all that 
he has said. 



Translation. 

I. To what land to turn 1 ; aye, whither turning 
shall I go ? On the part of 2 a kinsman (prince), or 
allied peer, none, to conciliate, give s (offerings) to me 
(to help my cause), nor yet the throngs of labour, 
(not) even such as these *, nor yet (still less) the evil 

1 The Pahlavi translator sees the usual meaning in nem6i and 
nem6. He also accepts kam zam adverbially after the constant 
Greek usage. ' In what land shall I establish my religion (as it is 
here rejected) ; whither with my praises (of the true God) shall I 
go?' The rendering is so much richer that I turn from it with 
great reluctance. 

s It is to be regretted that able scholars should so hastily change 
the Gathic text here without first trying to render it as it is. This 
is all the more necessary, as each independent writer disputes 
emendations. Pair! I think ought to stand. The Ava&tu, airyaman, 
and verez«iem are also elsewhere alluded to, as appertaining to 
the hostile party sometimes, and therefore not among those from 
among whom (para ?) the prophet would be expelled. 

3 Dadaiti as a third plural has long been suggested with the 
eagerness of discovery. Its subjects would then be khshnaur, 
and that implied in yS verez«ia. But the construction is difficult 
thus, and it may be greatly doubted whether we had not better 
alter our discovery back into the singular with the Pahlavi. I am 
greatly confirmed in my view of the grammatical form of khshnSuj 
by Bartholomae's decision for a nominal form. Otherwise it would 
be a third singular, with loss of the final dental. 

4 H«£& seems to be an irregular form (see Y. LVIII, 4). I can 
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tyrants of the province. How urafesaafisl-^esniblish 
well the Faith, and thus) conciliate Thy (grace), O 
Lord ? 

2. This know I, Mazda ! wherefore I am thus 
unable to attain my wish 1 , and why my flocks are so 
reduced in number, and why my following is likewise 
scant. Therefore I cry to Thee ; behold it, Lord ! 
desiring helpful grace for me, as friend bestows on 
friend. (Therefore to meet my spirit's need, and this 
as well) declare and teach 2 to me the Good Mind's 
wealth. 

3. When come, Great Giver ! they who are the 
day's enlighteners 3 , to hold the Righteous Order of 
the world upright, and forward pressing ? When are 



only make an exclamatory isque=talisque of it. The Pahlavi 
renders freely as if some form of hi=to bind were before him 
(recall h6Lr?), or perhaps he read ha££, rendering as= these all 
together, hamsayakii ; Ner. ye svaf rewayo. 

1 So the Kine complained of him in Y. XXIX, 9 as ana^sha ; 
so also the Pahlavi, explaining akhvastar [atgham denman atu- 
banikih maman rat khaviiunam]. He proceeds li amat kam ramak 
va amati^ kam-gabra h8manam, explaining anaSshd as not being 
an isha-khshathra. Ma=sma notwithstanding position (?). 

* 'Nim wahr' has long since circulated as a rendering for 
akhs6 ; and with fottm in the sense of ' prayer,' it has afforded the 
admirable sense 'observe, take heed of the desire of the pious.' 
But we have a positive proof of the meaning * teach,' ' declare ' for 
khsa; see Y. LXV, 9 (Wg.). So also in Y. XXVIII, 5. That 
Ahura possessed an foti is clear from Y. XXXIV, 5. And if the 
sage could ask, ' What is your fati (wealth) ? what is your king- 
dom (power over possessions)?' it is certainly not strained to 
suppose that he could say here ; ' tell me concerning your wealth,' 
especially as he bewails his poverty. Irti is in antithesis to the 
idea expressed in kamnafshva and kamnana. So also the 
Pahlavi as translated by the Persian 'hez&nah. 

' Ukshano would seem to be an ancient error for ushano, as 
the Pahlavi translator renders as if reading usha in Y. L, 10, and 
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the schemes of the saviour Saoshyawts with (their) 
lofty revelations (to appear) ? To whom for help 
does he (their chief) approach, who has Thy Good 
Mind (as his fellow-worker J ) ? Thee, for mine 
exhorter and commander, Living Lord ! I choose. 

4. (But e'er these helpers come to me, all rests as 
yet in gloom.) The evil man is holding back 2 those 
who are the bearers of the Righteous Order from 
progress 3 with the Kine, (from progress with the 
sacred cause) within the region, or the province 4 , he, 
the evil governor, endowed with evil might 6 , con- 
suming 6 life with evil deeds. Wherefore, whoever 
hurls him from his power, O Mazda ! or from life, 
stores for the Kine in sacred wisdom shall he make 7 . 



not ukhsM. Otherwise ' increasers of the days ' is a fine expression, 
but suspicious in view of the Pahlavi rendering in Y. L, 10. 
Ner.'s *vika\rayitryo (sic) is striking, but I cannot claim for it all that 
it seems to offer, as Ner. elsewhere renders forms of vakhsh by 
those of kas. The Persian follows the Pahlavi. 

1 Comp. Y. XLIV, 1. 

2 Pa in the sense of ' keeping back from welfare ' as well as 
in that of ' protection,' a sense first taught us by the Pahlavi 
writers, is now at last generally acknowledged. It now, like many 
other suggestions of the Pahlavi, actually casts light in the ren- 
dering of the analogous Vedic word. 

8 So the mass of MSS. with the Pahl. min frav&mLmo ; Persian 
az raftan. The expression might refer to the ' going of the kine,' 
as representing the people in her ' path.' 

4 Comp. Y. XXXI, 18. 

5 Pahl. zak i pavan dflf-stahamak ; Ner. dush/o balatkari. 
The elements seem to be duz + haz6 + bao(=vao). 

" Ush in Iranian seems to have the sense of destruction com- 
bined with it sometimes; hence aoshah, aoshund. 

7 K&t can well mean 'attain to.' Pathm««g as=paths (so I 
formerly rendered) gives a far feebler sense than that indicated by 
the first Zendist, the Pahlavi writer. The ' wisdom ' of preparing 
stores for the kine, even if we suppose an animal only to be meant 
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5. (Yea), he who, as ruler, treats no coming appli- 
cant with injury 1 , as a good citizen (or nobly wise) 
in sacred vow and duty, and living righteously in 
every covenant, who, as an uncorrupted judge, dis- 
cerns the wicked (that leader who, rejecting me, 
would keep back those who propagate the Faith), let 
him, (this righteous judge,) declare (the vengeance) to 
that (hostile 2 ) lord, (my) kinsman. Yea, let him 
crush him when he sallies forth 3 (to approach us for 
our harm) ! 

6. (And he who leaves him in his guilty error has 
my curse.) Yea, he who has the power 4 , and will not 
thus (with stern reproof 6 ) approach him, shall go to 



is obvious. The Iranian winter was something very different from 
that in India. But the kine is not alluded to without a certain 
figurative meaning: she represents the people, and as such she 
cried aloud ; and Zarathiutra received the commission to relieve 
her sufferings as such. That the word hu^irt6w stands in the 
genitive should not disturb us. The 'care for the kine' was a 
matter of national importance, and ' wisdom ' could not better be 
exercised than in this direction. 

1 Or we may render ' he who as ruler does not bestow favours 
upon him who approaches with injur}'.' The hint of the Pahlavi 
favours this. 

* Hvz&avt is here, as in Y. XXXIII, 4 ; Y. XXXII, 1, and the 
first verse of this chapter, the hostile chieftain called ' kinsman ' 
in an aristocratic sense by Zarathujtra and his group. 

3 I compare uzuithyaus^a which is used of the breaking forth 
of water. The Pahlavi translator seems to have had some such idea 
' mun laid heng tao,' but with him the entire line, which divides all 
writers, favours the sense ' in saving him from his impiety.' Khrun- 
ya7 is a verbal form (with Bartholomae). 

4 The Pahlavi translator sees the root is=to wish in ismand, 
' who does not willingly approach him ; ' or ' who does not approach 
desiring (and seeking ?) him.' 

5 I am gratified to see that another takes nearly this view of this 
line. He has ' verfolgt.' 
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the abode of the Lie, (and) the enchainer 1 . For 
he is evil who is the best one to the evil, and he is 
holy who is friendly to the righteous, as Thou didst 
fix the moral laws 2 , O Lord ! 

7. Whom, then, as guard, O Mazda ! hast Thou 3 
set me 4 then when that wicked one still held 6 me 
for his hate ? Whom (had I) then but Thee, Thy 
Fire and Mind, Ahura ! by deeds performed in which 
Thy Righteous rule is saved and nurtured ? There- 
fore that spiritual power 6 (vouchsafing me) for the 
(holy) Faith (its truths) declare. 

8. And as to him who (now by evil power) de- 
livers up my settlements to harm, let not his burning 
(wrath) in deeds attain 7 me. But bearing back 8 the 
(evil will and evil influence of such), let these things 
come (back) to him in anger. Let that to his body 
come which holds from 9 welfare ; but let no (help) 

1 Ha€thahy£, as a masculine, is awkward, as would be ba&hahyS, 
so the Pahl. (of the terrifier). A loc. of haithya may be correct, 
taking daman also as a loc. Otherwise ' to the creatures of the Lie, 
and the enchainer (or terrifier).' 

* Or, ' as Thou didst make the souls at first.' 

5 So with K6, K9 (Barth.). 

4 Some render ' me ' here, who seem elsewhere Joath to translate 
thwavawt as = like thee, thee. Khshmivatd, thwavas, and mavaitey 
in Y. XLIV, 1, may be rendered, ' of you,' ' thou,' and ' to me.' 

6 So the Pahlavi indicates. I have, however, elsewhere, as against 
tradition, rendered as if the root were dar(e)s ; ' has set his eye 
on me for vengeance.' 

e One might be tempted to read ta/ m6i d5s tvem; 'that 
granting me, do Thou speak forth for the faith.' 

7 The Pahlavi translator indicates the root si by his r6sh ; so 
read as alternative, ' let him not wound us.' 

8 The meaning ' but contrariwise ' has been ventured on. The 
indication of the Pahlavi is 'in opposing;' pavan parftrak yam- 
tununo. 

8 The Pahlavi here misses the point, and taking paya/ in its usual 
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at all (approach him, which may) keep him back from 
misery. (And let this happen as I speak) from (venge- 
ful) hate, O Lord ! 

9. But who is the freely helping one who will teach 
me foremost ' how we may adore Thee, Thou the well 
to be invoked 2 as in Thy deeds, the holy 3 , bountiful 
Ahura ? What (words) the Kine's creator 4 spake for 
Thee by aid of, and to aid, the Righteous ritual 
Order, these words of Thine, (Thy people coming) 
with Thy Good Mind, are seeking 6 now (to gain and 
learn from) me 6 , O Mazda Lord ! 

sense, falls into confusion. The ancient scholars, like some of 
their successors, could not always believe that p4 could mean ' to 
hold back from good ' as well as from evil. They recognised it 
sometimes, giving us our instruction on the subject, but not here. 

1 Did the composer appeal to some powerful coadjutor here, or 
does he rhetorically express his perplexity ? 

s Zevtt ttm must equal forms of hu ; but from the constant evidence 
of the Pahlavi to the meaning ' endearing,' one is much inclined to 
suggest a reading as if from zush. 

3 Ashavanem is applied to Ahura, and cannot so well mean 
' righteous ' here. ' Holy ' is the more proper term in this con- 
nection, while spewtem is necessarily excluded from that meaning 
by its occurrence with ashavanem in immediate connection. 

* Notice that the word tashS. occurs here with no mention of 
wounding in the connection (see note 6 on page 6). 

6 I am here recalled to the Pahlavi by some who rarely name it. 
I had rendered, 'these words are inciting me (in duty) through 
Thy Good Mind;' so ish often in the Veda. The Pahlavi trans- 
lator, like his successors, scandalised at the difficult forms, also 
anticipated his successors (as elsewhere often) in getting free from 
the difficulty. He did what is exactly equivalent to what is now 
practised by scholars (sometimes too often). He rendered the text 
as if changed from what he could not understand to what he could 
understand, adhering to the right roots however, which I now 
follow. He knew that ishe«ti mi did not mean, ' I am seeking,' 
but he could not credit the words before him. 

• We have now a suggestion which must often have presented 
itself to those who read the i?«'g-veda constantly, and that is (so 
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10. Whoever, man or woman, shall give to me 
those (gifts) of life which Thou hast known * as best, 
O Mazda ! and as a holy blessing through (Thy) 
Righteous Order, a throne (established) with (Thy) 
Good Mind, (with these I shall go forth ; yea, those) 
whom I shall (accompany and so) incite 2 , to the 
homage of such as You 3 (on earth), forth to the 
Judge's Bridge (itself) with all of them shall I lead 
on 4 (at last). 

11. (And they and I have every need for help, for 
now) the Karpan and the Kavi will join in govern- 
ments 6 to slay the life of man with evil deeds, they 
whom their own souls and their own conscience will 
beery 6 . And when they approach there where the 
Judge's Bridge (extends, unlike the believing ones of 
God, who go so firmly forth with me as guide and 
helper, these shall miss their path and fall '), and 



Bartholomae) that ma may equal sma here and often elsewhere. 
It is well possible, as the ' s ' often disappears. 

1 Notice once more the expression, ' Thou hast known ; ' so in 
Y. XXVIII, 11, the composer confides the very direction of his 
petitions to the discrimination of the Deity. We gain from this the 
true sense of peresa nau yd t6i irhma par-fta ; Ahura's question and 
prayer are mighty when repeated by us, because He has known 
what is best, and what are the true dath«wg for which we should 
ask. 

* This sense corresponds admirably with the connection ; Ner. 
utthapayami. 

3 Such as you = you as in the plural of majesty, or as referring 
to Ahura and His Bountiful Immortals (so often). 

* ' Go forth.' 

6 Or, ' with kings ; ' but the Pahlavi has, avo khfo/aylh ay%Snd 
mun Kik va Karapo. 

* So the Pahlavi indicates. Otherwise ' will harden,' or, if khrao- 
dat is read, ' will rage (against).' 

7 Inserted to shed light on the last line ; so the later Parsism. 
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in the Lie's abode for ever shall their habita- 
tion 1 be. 

1 2. (But for the penitent there is yet hope ; for all 
our former foes shall not thus fall, as from the A'inva/ 
Bridge to woe, for) when from among the tribes and 
kith of the Turanian, even among the more powerful 
ones of the Fryana, those shall arise 2 who further on 
the settlements of Piety with energy and zeal, with 
these shall Ahura dwell together through His Good 
Mind (in them), and to them for joyful grace deliver 
His commands 8 . 

13. Yea, he who will propitiate Zarathuytra 
Spitama 4 with gifts midst men, this man is fitted 
for the proclamation, and to him Ahura Mazda will 
give the (prospered) life. And he will likewise 
cause the settlements to thrive in mental goodness. 
We think 6 him, therefore, Your good companion to 
(further and maintain) Your Righteousness (and meet 
for Your approach). 

1 I am again brought back to the Pahlavi, having formerly 
rendered ' bodies,' which I would now put in the second place. 

a The Pahlavi, although as usual free or erroneous as to forms, 
gives us the valuable hint of hen^t-ait for \12gm (sic=^ayen). 

3 Here we have the clear evidence of the conversion of a border 
tribe. The Zarathmtrians had saved some Turanian clan from 
plunder or annihilation, and so secured their friendship. These 
became known as the ' friendly people.' That true Zarathur trian 
piety may have arisen among them is of course possible. 

* It need hardly be said that this reference to Z. in the third 
person, does not prove that the composer was not Z. himself. One 
might even say that his authorship was even not less probable on 
this account. 

8 Let it be noted that the Pahlavi translator gives us our first 
critical knowledge as to the true writing and meaning of nwhmaidl ; 
or will scholars object that he renders in the singular? Valman 
pavan zak t Lekum Aharayih hamtshak minim khup hamkhak; 
Ner. dhySyami xuddha-sakhiyaw. 
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(A voice from among the Chiefs.) 

14. (But where is such an one ?) Whom hast thou 
Zarathu-rtra 1 ! thus a holy friend for the great (effort 
of the) cause ? Who is it who thus desires to speak 
it forth ? (Zarathustra answers. Aye, such an one 
I have.) It is our Kavi Vlrtaspa 2 , the heroic; (and 
not he alone, but all) whom thou shalt (as in Thy 
prophet) meet 3 in the assembly, O Ahura Mazda ! 
these likewise will I call (to my attempt), and with 
Thy Good Mind's words. 

15. O ye HaSia^-aspas, Spitamas ! to you will I 
now address my words, since ye discern the things 
unlawful, and the lawful, for these your actions to 
establish * (firmly on its base) for you the Righteous 
Order through those which are the Lord's primeval 
laws. 

16. (And to the Hv6gvas would I likewise speak.) 
Thou Frashaortra Hv6gva (whom I see) 6 ; go thou 



1 Shall we regard this verse as misplaced because the subject 
is in the second person ? It is probable (as of very many verses) 
that it was often recited by the composer, or others, in a different 
connection, and perhaps originally so ; but it was a happy thought 
for the effect to introduce it here. Let it be supposed that this 
and the previous verse were arranged to be spoken by another 
voice during the public recital. We see that the interest is much 
increased by the intruding strophe. 

2 This passage may be regarded as recording the call of Vfa- 
t£spa to the holy work. Zu=hu need not always express the 
invocation of the gods. 

8 Others, 'unite.' 

4 Or, ' ye take to you the righteous character to yourselves,' as 
the infinitive is difficult; but in that case Khshmaibyd becomes 
awkward. The translation of d£ as ' take ' has long been familiar. 

6 Obviously composed for an occasion when the several parties 
would be present. 
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(forth) with the generous helpers 1 , with those whom 
we are praying for as for salvation to the land. Go 
thou where Piety joins hand in hand with the 
Righteous Order, where are the wished-for Realms 
of Good Mind, where Mazda in His most honoured 2 
home abides, 

1 7. Where in your measured verse 3 I will declare 
aloud (the praises), not in unmeasured lines, (Jamaspa 
Hv6gva ! but songs of homage (will I weave) with 
ever gained Obedience in offering. (And unto Mazda) 
will I chant them, yea, to Him who will discern aright 
what things are lawful (or) unlawful * (which I thus 
do, or utter), and with His wonder-working thoughts 8 
of Righteousness (attend). 

18. (For) whosoever (offers) sanctity* to me, to 
him shall be the best gifts whatsoever. Yea, of my 

1 Ar(e)dra seems to be especially applied, and might be left un- 
rendered. 

2 I see no impossibility whatever in such a rendering, literally 
in ' his choice-abode ; ' so also the Pahlavi indicates : tamman atgh 
Auharmazd pavan kamak dfin demand ketruneV. The question 
is of ' going ' and ' dwelling,' and the meaning ' abode ' is quite in 
point. As to var, see ist& khshathra; and compare mazdavara. 
Aside from this, vardmam=in blessing. 

* The Pahlavi again, with its followers, gives us our first hint 
at the general meaning here. What else can his paafaan and 
apadmdnik mean, but the regularity, that is, the rhythm and 
cadence of the words ? 

4 Dathem/& adathem&i would be ' the truth and the heresy ' in 
general. 

6 If mawtu is taken as an instrumental, (can it be an act. imper. ?) 
vista* might occupy the place of a preterit, but it looks far more 
like a participle, and might be regarded as forming a compositum 
with vahnwHg. Supply the dat. (?) pers. pron. understood before ye. 

* The alteration to yaux, considered as an aorist, has long cir- 
culated, but seems now, like so many of the bolder conceptions, 
to be given up. Yao* is the sister word of the Vedic y6s, and 
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(spirit's) wealth will I bestow on him through Thy 
Good Mind (which I give), but oppressions will I 
send on him who as oppressor will deliver us to 
anguish, O Mazda ! desiring, as I do, to satisfy Your 
choice by righteous (vengeance). This is the decision 
of mine understanding and my will. 

1 9. (Yea, this I earnestly announce.) He who from 
Righteousness (in mind and life) shall verily per- 
form for me, for Zarathustra, that which is thus most 
helpful (for my cause) according to my earnest wish 
(and through my words of urgent zeal) on him shall 
they bestow reward(s) beyond this earth, with all the 
mental 1 blessings gained through the sacred mother- 
kine 2 . And these things (all) did'st Thou (Thyself) 
command to me, O Mazda, Thou most wise s ! 

shows us that some shade of sanctity may inhere in that word. 
The Pahlavi renders more indefinitely by ' yan '=a helpful blessing. 

1 The Pahlavi translator, however, saw mm&, rendering avo li. 
His text may well have justified him. 

2 Bearing ; or is it ' fit to drive ? ' 

3 The Pahlavi here reports another text. 

(Supplementary Notes. AsiV, in verse 18, may equal ' verily 
indeed.' VahijtS, &c.=' the best things of my wealth will I assign 
to him through the Good Mind.' The meaning ' wealth ' seems 
much called for here, and if here, then in verse 2. VasnS in verse 
19 may mean ' through grace.') 
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THE gAtha(A) spejvtA mainyC 

(SPEA^TAMAINYU(O)). 

This Gatha, consisting of Yasna XLVII-L, takes its 
name from its commencing words. Like the other Gathas 
it owes its existence as a collection to the nature of its 
metre, as its matter is homogeneous with that of the others. 
Its metre may be said to be Trishfup, as its lines have each 
eleven syllables, and are arranged in stanzas of four. 

A general view precedes each chapter. The grouping of 
hymns in this Gatha has, as usual, little or nothing to do 
with the question of their relative age. 

YASNA XLVII. 

The Bountifulness of Ahura. 

As in every instance, we may have here only the fragments of a 
more extended piece ; but also, as ever, the circumstance does not 
diminish the value of what remains. Although some signs of author- 
ship apart from Zarathurtra are present, the later verses are not at 
all remote, so far as the period of time which they indicate is con- 
cerned, from the Zarathujtrian verses, and are therefore of nearly 
equal interest, possessing the advantage moreover of affording data 
for estimating the progress of change. 

1. The SpewtS mainyu here is not identical with Ahura, but is, as 
so often, His spirit. It is more than possible that the memorable 
application of the word spenta to the seven, giving us the Ameshd- 
spends, the Amshaspands of literature, derives its origin from the 
first verse here before us, or from lost verses of a similar character. 
All the seven seem purposely and artificially grouped here, although 
' His Spirit ' is of course not one of them. The commencing word 
spe«ta further attracted attention in so far as to form the theme for a 
sort of play upon words in the later epilogue of Visparad XIX. By 
means of this His indwelling Spirit (which idea, or expression, has 
probably no direct connection with the ' Holy Spirit ' of the Old 
and New Testaments, but which, as giving the designation ' spirit ' 
to the Ameshdspends, may well have been the original of the ' seven 
spirits which are before the throne of God'), by means of this 

[3'] L 
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blessed spirit, that is, in accordance with his inmost thoughts, 
Ahura bestows a gift upon the ideal saint (verses 4, 5), upon him 
who works the best results for Zarathurtra (Y. XLVI, 19), the Ratu, 
and the prophet (Y. XXIX, 6, 8). And this gift is declared to be 
the inseparable two, Happiness in every particular, and then both 
the prospect and realisation of the continuance of that Happiness 
in Immortality. And these He bestows, not through His immediate 
action, which no human intellect, or susceptibility, could take in 
unaided, but by His especially revealed Benevolence, His Best 
Mind, as His representative, in accordance with His plan of Order 
and Purity, pervading every moral as well as every spiritual regula- 
tion, and by the exercise of His Royal Power, sent forth as the 
' archangel ' Khshathra, and embodied in the polity of the sacred 
Zarathurtrian state, and this as influenced in all its relations, public 
and domestic, by practical piety called Aramaiti, Ahura's daughter 
(the ready mind). Such a revelation of the component parts of the 
mind and will of the Deity, the simplest labouring class could 
understand for the moment, and for some decades ; but all was, as 
a matter of course, soon to be overgrown with the old weeds of 
superstition and of myth. 

2. Falling into detail and varying expressions, the composer 
prays that Ahura may carry out His holy scheme into action by the 
busy hands and fingers of domestic piety, and by the preached and 
recited words of the Good Mind from the mouth and tongue of 
faithful priests. So, and so only, would He become the Father of 
Asha, the divine Order, and of moral and ritual regularity among 
men. 

3. From discourse concerning God, he arises, as so often, to an 
address to Him. That Spirit (referred to in the verses 1, 2) is 
Ahura's own, for He is the One who makes it bounteous ; He 
is the bountiful One who has created the sacred symbolic Kine, 
the emblem and the substance of 'joy/ representing at once the 
possessions of the holy people, and those people themselves. And 
He it is who, in answer to her wail (Y. XXIX, 1, 9), has spread for 
her the meadows ' of Piety ' as arranged in the consultations (Y. 
XXXIII, 6) made on her behalf. 

4. And this ' Spirit/ as might be expected, does not confine its 
attention to the inspiration of Piety alone. The justice of Mazda is 
vindicated. The wicked are afflicted under its influence with a long 
wounding (Y. XXX, 1 1) for their sins, and for their cynical prefer- 
ence for prosperous men of bad and dishonest character as well as 
of heretical faith. 
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5. But he expresses his confidence that Ahura Mazda will, in the 
end, set all aright. He will, unlike the persons just mentioned, give 
unto the ashavan, not kasu alone, but para, (not a meagre share, 
but fulness) of whatever is the best, while the dregvawt and the aka 
(verse 4), the faithless and the wicked, although they may be isvand, 
prosperous, will only taste the enjoyment of their wealth aside from 
God, and therefore marred. So long as they pursue their usual 
course, they live in actions inspired not by the bountiful spirit, but 
by the Evil Mind, a mind as aka as the person alluded to in the 
words parao* (kathS) akfi dregvait6 in the previous verse. 

6. But, as ever, the moral appeals, and ascriptions of praise, lofty 
as they are, are not left without the support and service of the 
ritual. God will give these gifts, and all which are the best, but 
in connection with His Fire imparted to these struggling sides 
(Y. XXXI, 2), the believing and the faithless (verses 4, 5), through 
the increase of His Piety and Order ; for that piety, as ever the 
instructress, will convert all those who come to her, and seek her 
light (Y. XXX, 1; Y. XLV, x). Nay, she will cause all the living 
to choose and believe in God (Y. XXXI, 3). 

(If the first two verses here are more like the work of a disciple, 
the last four show again the original tone. It must never be for- 
gotten, however, that later and even interpolated portions are, in 
their sense, also original, and differ but slightly in their great age 
from pieces more directly from the first composer.) 

Translation. 

I. And to this' (man, His chosen saint), Ahura 
Mazda will give 2 both the two (greatest gifts, His) 

1 Or, 'to us;' but in that case it would be the Kine who 'took 
counsel ' as mentioned in the third verse. This is, however, far from 
impossible, as she is mentioned as uttering her wail, and being 
answered by her maker in Y. XXIX, 1, 2. So understanding, 'to 
us ' becomes an admirable rendering for verse 1 ; but in verse 3, it 
is strained, as the Kine for whom (Y. XXIX, 9) Zarathurtra was 
appointed, could not so readily be declared to be the one which 
was given to ' us,' she representing ' us ' in that place to a great 
extent. There is a certain plausibility about the rendering ' to us,' 
but I think ahmai refers to ashaone" understood (see verses 4 and 5). 
The Pahlavi, moreover, is against a first person. 

* Dan (Geldn.) seems to be a 3rd plural aorist subjunctive ; the 

L 2 
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Universal Weal and Immortality, by means of His 
bountiful Spirit, and with His Best Mind, from (the 
desire to maintain His) Righteous moral Order in 
word and deed, and by the (strength and wisdom) of 
His Sovereign Power, (established) in Piety (among 
His folk). 

2. Aye, (that blessedness, which is the) best 1 
(creation) of this most bounteous spirit, Ahura 
Mazda will bring forth in action with words from the 
mouth and tongue of His Good Mind (within His 
seers), and by the two hands 2 of Aramaiti (His 
Piety as she lives within the soul). And by such 3 
wise (beneficence is) He the father of the righteous 
Order (within our worship and our lives). 

3. And Thou art therein, O Ahura Mazda! the 
bountiful One who appertains to, and who possesses, 
that (most bounteous) spirit in that Thou art He who 
for this * (man, in whom this spirit works) hath made 
the joy-creating Kine. (And as to her), for her, as 



plural being owing to the fact that Ahura gives with the other 
Ameshdspends. Da might also be the relic of the proper word 
which represents the participle ; comp. dSs (sic). 

1 The idea of the summum bonum seems to have early de- 
veloped itself, and from this constant use of this word in the neut. 
singular and plural, and also with anghu. 

* Notice once more the pronounced personification of both 
Vohu Manah and Aramaiti ; see Y. XXX, 8, and Y. XLIV, 14, &c. 
The Pahlavi translation notices the dual form pavan kolt II 
yadman. 

s The Pahlavi seems to lead those who regard 6y& as=a form 
of ava ; it has zak i. 

* This is the ahmdi of the first verse, (but always possibly =' to 
us,' if the verses are not to be brought into any kind of connection.) 
Otherwise it obviously refers to ashaune' * in 4 and 5 ; so the Pahlavi 
throughout. See ahmai and h6i in LI, 6. 
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joyful meadows 1 of her peace, wilt Thou bestow 
(Thine) Aramaiti (who is our Piety as earth con- 
sidered), since he 2 (for her) hath taken counsel with 
Thy Good Mind, Lord ! 

4. (But this Thy bounteous spirit doth not alone 
bestow rewards and blessings on the good.) The 
wicked (foemen of the Faith) are harmed, and 
from (the motives which move) that bounteous 
spirit (of Thine own), O Mazda 8 ! but not thus the 
saints. (And yet the ruler's pride would ever slight 
the righteous.) The feeble man alone stands free 
to give in kindly obligation * to Thy saint, but having 
wealth and ruling power, the evil (man) is (at the 
service) of the wicked, and for much *. 



1 Many would say that we have here an instance in which the 
identity of Aramaiti with the earth is recognised in the Gathas. 
I would say, on the contrary, that here we have an instance in 
which a poetical conception gave rise to a later error or fantastical 
association. Piety, with frugal virtue, induced a thorough hus- 
bandry; and secured the hushiti, peaceful home-life. She gave 
meadows to the Kine; at the next step she poetically represents the 
meadows, and then the earth. If vastrai, it would be for ' nurture.' 

* Or ' she,' as she once bewailed in a colloquy. Otherwise the 
person who was appointed to care for her interests is meant. Com- 
pare Y. XXXIII, 6, where the righteous Zaotar speaks as desiring 
counsels (hrtnparrtdw) in the interest of the pastures, and the laws 
of the sacred agriculture. Cp. also the later reproduction of the 
idea in an extended form in the Vendid&d. The zaotar of 
Y. XXXIII, 6, may have been the ashavan of verses 4 and 5. 

' Voc. with K5 (Barth.). 

4 The Pahlavi gives us, as usual, our first surmise as to the 
meaning of ' kathS ; ' I follow Geldner with regard to it as against 
Haug. The expressions here are not literal. 

* Isva/M/ connects only indirectly with kasnu£?/, as kath6 inter- 
venes. I regard paraor ak6 dregvaite' as presenting the true antithesis 
to kasnu £1/ na ashaunfi. The isva may have k\l merely from the influ- 
ence of jingle, being at the head of the line like kas*uj ; isva means 
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5. But Thou wilt give these gifts, and through Thy 
(most blessed and most) bounteous spirit, O Ahura 
Mazda! to this 1 Thy holy saint, for they are what- 
soever is the best ; but far 2 from Thy love the 
wicked has his portion, abiding in the actions of the 
Evil Mind. 

6. Aye, these things wilt Thou give (to him), O 
Thou Ahura Mazda ! and through Thy bounteous 
spirit, (and) by Thy Fire as in a good bestowal to 



of itself ' possessing means.' Parao* may depend on kathe" under- 
stood, as kastfir depends on it expressed. Moreover, hSs in all the 
instances in which it is .used ends the sense, and here is separated 
by the caesura from parao.r, which, however, is of no great import- 
ance. The discourse is of the wicked ; the holy are incidentally 
mentioned, and here their ill-treatment is signalised. Ak6 cannot 
well mean 'hostile' here; see also aka/ in the following verse. 
Isvl&i/, if understood with n&, alters nothing. ' A man was desirous of 
little for the service of the saint, but even when he himself was rich, 
(in the desire) of much was the evil for the evil.' Or, taking 
kaseuskU as governed by isvaii/ understood with kathe 1 as before 
understood in the last line: 'Only a man (men) (possessed) 
of little was at the service of the righteous, while an evil man 
(men) possessed of much (was at the service) of the wicked.' 
The other translation is : ' Even a man of little means stands to the 
willing service of the saint, but a man even of large means is hostile (?) 
to the wicked.' This is very glib and so attractive, but I cannot 
accept it in view of the context. Gathic expression is often un- 
fortunately far from glib ; but cramped, awkward, and apt to con- 
tain more thought than could be conveniently expressed within the 
counted number of syllables. The glib rendering needs other 
language than that in the MSS. See the following verse, which 
directly contrasts the treatment of the good and evil by Ahura 
Himself. 

' See ahmai in verse 1, and ashaunS in verse 4. Ahura treats 
the saint in a manner the reverse from that practised by the n& 
kasflu* and akd, not giving sparingly to the good, nor much to the 
wicked. 

* The Pahlavi gives us our first surmise here, as usual, bygayld 
min hand i lak d6shunih. 
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the two striving 1 (throngs) through the prosperous 
increase of our Piety, and of the Righteous ritual 
and moral Truth ; for that (Piety of ours instructing) 
doth teach 2 the many coming ones who seek her 
(face) ! 



YASNA XLVIII. 

Anticipated Struggles and Prayers for 
Champions and Defenders. 

This chapter divides itself quite naturally into sections. 1-4 
belong together, then 5 and 6, 7 seems less closely connected ; then 
follows 8-12. 

1. A struggle is evidently at hand, whether the same as that 
to which allusion is more than once made, by incitation, as in 
Y. XXXI, 18; with anxious expectation, as in Y. XLIV, 15, 16; 
or as if in a sense of victory, as in Y. XLV, 1 ; or of defeat, as in 
Y. XLIX, is difficult, or rather impossible to determine. But 
with the verses 10, n, 12 in view, together with the dispirited, 
Y. XLIX, 1, we shall say at once that, if this verse was intended 
to connect with them, an armed struggle had been expected, whether 
the decisive one or not, we need not say. 

The saint, that is, the pious adherent to the Holy Order, what- 
ever may be the result of the preliminary struggles, is encouraged 
by a view of the end. 2. But the burdened worshipper craves still 
further reassurance before the storms of battle came once more 
upon him. 3. For little as the assurances of Ahura are valued 

1 Or, ' by the two aram ; ' but compare the usayau in Y. XXXI, 2 
just preceding randibya ; so here the ashavan and dregva»t are 
mentioned in a preceding verse. The Pahlavi is unvarying with 
patkardirino. I will not positively decide as to this point ; generally, 
however, the preferred rendering is in the text, while on very many 
questions there is nearly an even balance of probabilities. 

a Or, ' chooses to herself; ' but a causative sense may be ex- 
pressed by an intensive form ; the Pahlavi also here bears evidence 
in the same sense to a causative by hemnuneV, itself, however, mean- 
ing only the object caused ; namely, the belief. 
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by the heretic, to the man who understands the true relations, 
what Ahura declares by means of His inspired prophets, the secret- 
announcers, this is, of all things, best ; (he need not ask as else- 
where, Y. XXXI, 17). 4. And whoever would hope for spiritual 
growth and purity must turn his mind to that word of the Deity, 
and pursue its teachings faithfully, and so at last his fears will vanish, 
for his doubts will disappear. He will understand as the Lord 
has taught. 

5. This verse seems a prayer to Aramaiti; when the long 
struggles shall have found their issues, and the one party or the 
other wins the day, let not that party be the evil alliance with its 
monarch. For, if the government is set up, and carried on with 
all the prescribed ceremonial and moral exactness of the wise 
.ffisti; if men who toil for the sacred Kine, and with the virtue 
of those who cultivate her, hold the reins of power, and can so 
suppress the predatory raids on defenceless, as well as unoffending 
victims, then no gift of Ahura, since the tribes became a nation, 
could be looked upon as a greater, or as so great a blessing, as 
the correct Authority, and the Order of the Faith. 

6. For that sacred Kine, as so often already implied or stated, 
was all in all to the pious worshipper. It was she, representing, 
as she did, all wealth in herds, who alone could sustain the home- 
life of happy industry. And this is the reason why Ahura had 
originally caused the herbage to grow for her support. 

7. Urging the overthrow of the spirit of Rapine in accordance 
with the Kine's complaint, he exhorts the armed masses to energetic 
and offensive valour. 

8. He then vehemently, although only rhetorically, asks how 
he may use the proper prayers to rally the needed coadjutors 
among the chiefs (Y. XLVI, 9) to carry on the struggle. 9. 
Again he utters a cry for relief in his suspense, and of entreaty 
for light as to the rewards, which did not concern this life for 
its own sake (verse 1) merely or chiefly; but which were spiritual 
blessings received here in preparation for the spiritual world. 
10. ' When,' he repeats as one among similar questions four times 
repeated, 'when shall the ideal men appear whose thoughtful 
plans (Y. XLVI, 3) shall drive hence the polluted schemes of the 
false priests and of the tyrants (Y. XLVI, 1) ? n. And when shall 
Aramaiti, the kindly piety of home, appear, she who, like the earth, 
spreads pastures for the peaceful kine, when shall she appear with 
holy Khshathra (later well called an angel, or archangel) the 
personified Authority of God over home and state, without which 
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an anarchy as bad as that of the Evil Authority (verse 5) might 
continue or recur; and who was the champion-chief who would 
give them peace through blood (Y. XLVI, 4 ; LIII, 9) ? In a word, 
to whom, as to the coadjutors of such a leader, would the light of 
reason, and the true faith come to inspire and to guide them ? ' 12. 
There is but one only class of human combatanis whom he would 
thus match against that Demon of furious Rapine (v. 6), toward whom 
the evil on their part at their first creation rushed as to their leader 
(Y. XXX, 6), and these are the saving Saoshyawts, the vicegerents of 
the Immortals upon earth, the religious princes Vulaspa, GSm&spa, 
Frashaoftra, and with them, as the greatest among all, he who 
was, with much probability, the speaker in the passage, that is, the 
Ratu appointed by Ahura for the kine and for men, Zarathurtra 
Spitima elsewhere and later called, with hyperbole, the first tiller, 
warrior, and priest. 

Translation. 

1. If through his action 1 in the offering of gifts in 
accordance with the Righteous Order, (Thy saint % ) 
shall smite the Demon-of-the-Lie (the inspiring spirit 
of our foes), when that in very truth shall come 3 , which 
has been (and is still yet) proclaimed as a deceit 4 , 
(when it shall come) in the Immortal life, regarding 
(as it does both) men (to bless), and Daevas* (to 
afflict them), then shall (Thy faithful worshipper) 
increase thereby the celebration of Thy praise, O 
Lord ! and with it blessings * (for Thy folk). 

2. Tell me then, Lord ! (the end), for Thou dost 

1 The Pahlavi has also pavan zak dahiwio ; but a false gloss gives 
an erroneous concrete [pavan tanu t pasino]. Recall idSi paitt 

' See ashadnfi, ashaunS (sic) (Y. XLVII, 4, 5). 

s Read 'as dshut&'=has been pushed on, enacted. I correct 
here as seems so evidently necessary ; but the Pahlavi anticipates 
with its amat zak yamtun6</. 

4 Pavan friftirih. 

• See Y. XXIX, 4. 

• See Y. XXX, 11, sava/t& ashavabyd. 
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know it. (Tell me to grant me strength and courage) 
before those conflicts come which shall encounter me l 
(as leader of Thy tribes) ; shall the champion of Thy 
holy Order, O Ahura ! smite (at last) the evil heretic, 
and when ? (I ask Thee this) ; for this if it be gained 
(is known) to be the (one) good consummation 2 of 
(our) life. 

3. (Yea, tell me then this), for to the enlightened 3 
man is that the best of teachings which the beneficent 
Ahura doth proclaim, and through (the revelations 
of) His holy Order, bounteous as he and wise with 
His intelligence, as well as they 4 who declare to us 
(still other) secret sayings (in His name). The one 
like Thee (their chieftain 6 ) is, O Mazda ! endowed 
with Thy Good Mind's understanding thoughts. 



1 M«»g=m2m or man; -eng is the nasalised vowel. Man is 
suspiciously significant here ; ' mental battles ' is rather advanced 
for the circumstances. It is, however, not impossible. The 
Pahlavi favours mam(?) here; it has av8 li. We might even 
read m<»na on its evidence. The Pahlavi indicates the meaning 
' crises ' under the figure of the ' Bridge,' which was the last great 
crisis to every man in the eye of the earlier, as well as of the later, 
Faith; so also in Y. LI, 12. The 'straits of life' would be an 
admirable meaning ; I differ with hesitation. 

* Pahlavi karrfarih. 

5 See Y. XLIII, 14. 

* Ya6ii/ guzr£-s«igh<7unghd. Or, ' knowing also those who are 
the teachers of secret doctrines.' 

5 We may, with some effort, connect thwivas with va€demn<ii. 
Spe»t6 vidvau, however, must refer to the immediately foregoing 
Ahur6, especially in view of the tvym vidvau, Ahura, of verse 2. 
' The one like Thee ' might even, as in other cases, be only an 
oblique way of rendering ' Thyself; ' but the expression ' with the 
understanding of Vohu Manah' induces me to refer the word 
Thwavas to the servant of Ahura ; in this case, however, this last 
line must of course be drawn to verse 4, although not mechanically 
separated from verse 3. 
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4. (Yea, tell me the secret of the future struggle * ; 
for that enlightened man) must 2 follow close 3 the 
holy Faith (for which that struggle had its toil and 
effort). Yea, O Mazda ! he who would bend his 
mind (till it attains to) that which is the better and more 
holy, must pursue the Da£na close in word and 
action. His will and wish must be consistent with 
his chosen creed and fealty, and in Thine Under- 
standing (which discerneth all) shall he in many ways 4 
be (versed) at last ! 



5. (But while I as yet know not the issue, I can yet 
hope and pray.) Let the good kings obtain the rule. 
Let not the evil monarchs govern us 6 , (but let the 
righteous gain the day and rule us), with deeds done 
in a good discernment.O thou piouswisdom, Aramaiti ! 
sanctifying to men's minds the best of blessings for 
(their) offspring 7 . Yea, for the Kine, (O Aramaiti 8 !) 

1 See verse 2. 

2 Present for imperative, as sometimes in modern languages in 
giving directions. 

' The words are anticipated from the third line. 

4 I follow the Indian sense here with great reluctance. Nani 
may well be, in Iranian, equivalent to ' each several one,' and in 
fact may not impossibly teach us the origin of the word (' man, 
man:' comp. narrai,* narrai*). The Pahl. trlr. is so decided for a 
personal sense, that he renders gabrS ne\rman=man and woman. 
Did he suppose 'woman' to be literally (!) expressed in the text? 

1 Aramaiti is addressed, unless indeed an instrumental is read 
without MSS. An instrumental is of course preferable. 

• The Pahlavi has, with admirable freedom, zakato hu-khu</ai 
pS(/akhshayinwn, va al lanman zak 1 du.f-khua'ai falita yehavunarfo. 
I read hukhshathri khshaye«tam, ma n<r duj-khshathra, to bring 
the metre somewhat into order, as some gross irregularity is present; 
the caesura only, not the sense, is affected by the change. 

7 Or, ' from the birth-hour on ; ' so the Pahlavi. Its gloss reads 
[akhar min zerkhununo avinisih pahlum]. 
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let (Thy) toil be given ', and may'st Thou cause her 
to prosper for our life. 

6. For she will grant us pleasing homes 2 , and, 
(while we live) in this Thy Good Mind's longing s 
prayer (to gain her welfare), she grants us likewise 
lasting strength (for every deed which that Thy Good 
Mind moves us to perform), and therefore hath Mazda 
caused the plants 4 to flourish for her (nurture), He, 
Ahura, in the generation of primeval life. 



7. (Then in our coming strife 6 let both her mortal 
foes be slain.) Let the Wrath-demon of rapine be 
cast down. Smite ye against the envy (which would 
plot against our Throne 6 ), O ye who, abiding by the 
Good Mind, and in accordance with our holy Order, 
desire to hold that refuge 7 fast, to whose sacred 
bond the bounteous man belongs. And therefore, 



1 So Bartholomae, who now holds to a third singular here, 
leaving the text undisturbed, and explaining as an optative. 

2 The Pahlavi seems to render ' comfort ' here, using khvSrlh 
in that sense. 

' So the Pahlavi correctly indicates by its arzuk ; Ner. priyataram. 

4 Compare Y. LI, 7. Are the plants here mentioned as in con- 
nection with Aramaiti in her figurative association with the earth ? 

8 See verses i, 2. 

• Or, 'against the blow,' Y. XXIX, 1. The Pahlavi translator 
here renders parfirak t arSshak, while in Y. XXIX, 1 he renders t 
r€shkun. The variations are probably not real; the renderings 
referring to some forgotten differences of text; or, as often, he 
may have anticipated modern freedom, and ' changed his text ; ' 
that is, rendered it as if changed to a seemingly more intelligible 
form ; so in a throng of similar cases. This is the only rational 
explanation of some of his errors. (He was able to render, and 
has rendered, most grammatical forms in different places.) 

7 The Pahlavi has, however, navidih. Did he read vidhylm, in 
itself a very possible text? 
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O Ahura ! (to save Thy struggling saint who toils 
with changing lot) will I place (that refuge) for him in 
Thy world. 

8. (And how shall I beseech Thee for this victory 
and gift ?) What is the (potent ') prayer to bring on 
that Thy holy Reign 2 ? What for Thy sacred reward 
and blessing for my (soul) ? How shall I seek the 
open helpers for (the spread and maintenance of) Thy 
(great) Order 3 , while I myself live 4 on in Thy Good 
Spirit's deeds ? 

9. (Aye, when shall faith be changed to sight 6 ) ; 
and when shall I in verity discern if Ye indeed have 
power over aught, O Lord ! and through Thy 
Righteous Order (guarding here on earth), O 
Thou within whose (power lie) my griefs 6 and 
doubts? Let then Thy saving prophet find and gain 
aright (for) my delight 7 Thy Good Mind's wonder- 



1 Compare *mava»tem aSshem, also peresi nau yS tdi Ami 
parjtS. Observe that the Pahlavi translator distinguishes the two 
senses of irti. In Y. XL VI, 2 he transcribes the Gathic word, the 
Persian rendering 'hezanah ; Ner. puwyalakshmlm ; here, however, 
he has : Kadar lak, Auharmazd, zak f xapir khvahtrn i khiWayih. 

* Compare verse 5. 

* Ashi might certainly equal aMa here (so Bartholomae) if the 
constant and intentional repetition of the name and idea of Asha,= 
the personified Order, would not have caused confusion. 

* The Pahlavi translator renders a word which occupied the 
place of ^avar6 by yakhsenunWarth ; Ner. following as to root 
(freely as to form). As he, however, renders related forms elsewhere 
by ' living,' ' live,' our only safe conclusion is that he had a different 
word from ^avard (givar6) before him in his MS. 

* Compare Y. XXVIII, 6. 

* I am very far from certain that we do not seriously blunder 
in not following the indication of the Pahlavi here. See remarks 
Y. XXXII, 1 6. 

7 Or, ' let me enjoy as my own ; ' but mdi is difficult, tj^am 
might otherwise be a first personal form in the sense of the Vedic u£. 
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working grace" 1 ; yea, let Thy Saoshya#t see how 
gifts of recompense may be his own. 

10. When, Mazda ! shall the men of mind's perfec- 
tion come 2 ? And when shall they drive 3 from hence, 
the soil of this (polluted) drunken joy 4 , whereby the 
Karpans with (their) angry zeal would crush us 5 , and 
by whose inspiration the tyrants of the provinces 
(hold on) their evil rule 6 ? 

1 1 . Yea, when shall our perfected Piety appear 



Bartholomae's third sing, imper. is also of course well possible ; but 
were not the originally abnormal third singulars in -Sm, duhSm 
jayim, vidam, taken over from third pi. subj. '-am ' really 
equalling the nasal vowel merely * ? Comp. also Indian adrwram, 
abudhram, asrj'gram, Zend vavazirem, -am=an. 'Tradition' has, 
Pahl. ztvijnth ; Ner. ^ivitam ; Pers. zistan, for Mam, as if rendering 
'enjoyment,' 'experience of life.' * (am=tam is more difficult.) 

1 Comparing vapus ; otherwise, with the Pahlavi, ' knowing the 
destruction (of the evil) which Vohuman works ; ' see Y. XXIX, 6, 
where the rendering of the Pahlavi is supported by the previous 
verse. 

3 Comp. Y. XLVI, 3. Kada Mazda" hiient^*— saoshya»tam 
khratavd ? 

5 Compare Y. XXXII, 15. 

* Is Soma-intoxicaiion here referred to ? And was the Haoma- 
worship in abeyance at the time? The Pahlavi seems to have 
understood ' magic ' here, and in the evil sense, that is, judging 
from the perhaps later gloss. Aside from the gloss, however, the 
Pahlavi may well have been, nay, more probably was, intended 
to be read madih as=madahya\ 

5 As to this word, we cannot do better than follow Justi (although 
his work is now a score of years old). The Indian varpas, in the 
sense of deceit, has also been compared. The last Pahlavi trans- 
lator was probably confused by finding this word, as so often, 
divided in his MS. He rendered as best he could, or rather he 
handed down the shattered documents, or oral teachings, of his 
predecessors with his own too often lame additions, the whole 
mass being rich in the relics of the truth. 

* See verse 5. 
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together with * Thy Righteousiu?^™" ivlren shall 
she come, as having the amenities of home for us, 
and provided (like our land) with pastures 2 (for the 
kine ) ? And who shall give us quiet 3 from the cruel 
(men) of evil life and faith ? To whom shall Thy 
Good Mind's sacred wisdom come (to guide them in 
their toil to rescue and avenge us) ? 

12. (To whom ? The answer lieth near.) Such 
shall be the Saviours of the Provinces, and they who, 
through Thy Good Mind's grace, shall go on hand in 
hand with mental keenness 4 (as it spreads among 
Thy saints) by the doing every deed of Thy 
commandment, O Ahura ! through the help of, 
and in accordance with, Thy Holy Order; for such 
as these are set (for us), as steadfast foes of hate ! 



YASNA XLIX. 

Reverses and Hopes. Honour to Frashaostra 
and other chiefs. 

The chapter divides itself naturally into sections 1-5, 6-1 1. 
Verse 1 2 belongs with chapter L. One of the struggles in the holy 
cause seems to have gone against the party of Asha. I say ' one 



1 Ma/ following AshS shows that we may also have the pre- 
position in pdi ma/. 

1 As Aramaiti is here spoken of as ' having pasture,' that is, as 
inspiring the thrifty husbandmen who cultivate the meadows by 
irrigation, or drainage, she became associated herself with those 
meadows, and so later with the earth ; see Y. XL VII, 2. 

' The Pahlavi sees in ramam enforced quiet not 'from' but 
'to' the wicked; 'who shall deal the finishing blow to the wicked?' 

4 So also the Pahlavi, shnSsinWitrfh. 
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of the struggles,' for from the account of a reverse which we have 
here, and from that of a success which meets us in chapter XLV, i, 
and again from reverses in XL VI, i, 2, &c, we naturally conclude 
that ' the cause ' saw many vicissitudes, in which the last Gatha 
still leaves us. Whether Y. XLV, 1 records a victory which was 
subsequent to the reverse before us, referring to a battle alluded to 
in Y. XLIV, 14, 15, also possibly anticipated in Y. XXXI, can 
never be decided ; the order of the statements in the sequence of 
our present MSS. has little or nothing to do with the possible order 
of the events. 

1. A border chief, B«idva by name, had proved himself too 
formidable (mazirt6) for the moment, and the holy Faith knows 
how to beg for vengeance on the armed Dru^-worshipper. The 
weapons of Ahura were not spiritual only, any more than those of 
Israel were, or those of Mohammed. The death of an armed 
religious enemy was devoutly to be desired for every moral and 
political, as well as for every personal reason. 2. For judicial as 
well as priestly decisions hung on the issue. And this B«idva had 
his functionaries and a system, and they were in full and active 
operation. And this was, beyond a doubt, a rival and settled 
system, and not merely an upstart and insurrectionary one. It had 
caused the true prophet many an hour of thought as well as anger. 
Its functionaries gave him pause (manay&tt). Falsity in religion 
was as ever his opportunity ; and invective follows. ' The priestly 
judge himself who served the Dru^- worshippers was a cheat.' ' The 
holy Order was his foe, and not his helper.' And he did not con- 
tribute at all to the spread of Piety as the Zarathurtrians conceived 
of it, nor indeed really in another sense for the reason that he even 
repudiated the source of pious wisdom, which is holy counsel. 
3. But, however, the evil functionaries might resort to subterfuge 
and strategy, the opposing powers themselves, the Righteous Order 
on the one side, and the power of the Lie-demon on the other, 
were planted in the opposing systems with dualistic clearness, to 
benefit or injure. There was no compromise, as doubtless the 
Dru^-party may have wished. 

And so the poet cries once more for the divine Benevolence to 
be his guardian; or perhaps he may have intended a particular 
chief who represented the Good Mind, while at the same time he 
swept the entire throng and company who adhered to the Lie- 
demon, with his interdict, away from his consideration. 4. He 
declares them closely allied to the Daeva- worshippers, or else he 
puts their worship of the DaSvas in the place of climax as their 
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highest offence, not failing to point out what should conciliate sym- 
pathy with him always ; that is, that those who brought the Da6vas, 
and opposed Asha, were the devotees of Rapine (aSshmem vareden); 
for murderous rapine seems to have been, apart from Asha, the 
universal sin. By this these Daeva-worshippers gained a stolen 
livelihood, and spent their ill-gotten mean's in idle waste (fshuyasu 
afshuya«t6). 5! But he who defended the holy DaSna was as meat 
and drink to the people, wise and faithful, as a settled citizen, and 
trained in the habits of the holy State. 

6. He therefore prays once more for right discernment as to how 
he may propagate the Faith. 7. And he calls on the steady 
citizen to listen, beseeching God Himself to give an ear, and to tell 
him who the faithful prince, or peer, or villager, may be, who may 
take the lead (see saw) in giving forth (see sr&vayaSmi) that holy 
Daena, with its frasasti, to the masses who await it. 8. But he asks 
the question as if only to give emphasis to his naming a chief 
and venerated friend. Frashaortra is the man. He is the one 
fitted for the hearing, apt to proclaim the truth (frasruidyii erethwd). 
And he begs that they both (compare Y. XXVIII, 9) may be 
lastingly prominent in that holy Realm which was to counteract 
the depraved polity whose chief had for the moment gained the 
upper hand (verses 1, 2). 9. But the case is in so far uncertain 
and undecided, that he cries for help once more to the ideal citizen 
himself, fearing that he may yet be induced to share the power with 
the heretic, and still declares that men's souls may reach the reward 
of priority only through the holy System of Ahura, and under the 
rulers of His choice. 

10. He therefore confides the result to Ahura, and with it, his 
dependents, those living and those dead. And his thoughts, being 
turned to heaven (n), they also revert as if by antithesis (the 
key-note of the Daena) to future retribution. Those who may be 
wavering, half-inclined to adhere to the opposing party (verse 9), 
are warned in words of peculiar meaning. Those that choose the 
evil sovereign, a dursasti, as in Y. XXXII, 9, or as the sastars of 
Y. XL VI, 1, will not go forward with the saints to the JfTmvaJ 
(Y. XL VI, io), nor will they be met by their consciences under 
pleasing images, and later by the souls of saints who had gone 
before, but the wicked dead shall meet them in the home of Lies, 
with poisoned food, and sneering words. And this shall be a self- 
inflicted vengeance. 
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Translation. 

1 . Bendva, 1 has ever fought with me ; (yea, since 
he first appeared at hand to threaten, and alas to his 
advantage in the strife). He is the most power- 
ful (in brutal might), and (in his predominance) 
would crush my strength as I seek to win back 
the disaffected (in my host) through Righteous* 
(zeal), O Mazda ! Come then with gifts of (vengeful s ) 
good to (meet) my sorrow 4 . Through (Thine in- 
spiring) Good Mind obtain (for me 6 ) that (B*»dva's) 
death 6 ! 

2. (Aye, he is indeed the greatest 7 ), for that 

1 If this word does not simply mean ' a band,' one might suspect 
a relation of root with bSnayen. The Pahlavi has expressively and 
freely badtum here, and vimarth in the next verse, with a like word 
in Y. XXX, 6. This enemy may have been roughly dubbed ' the 
polluted,' or even ' diseased one ; ' analogous occurrences are not 
wanting. 

* I cannot agree to rendering asha ' really,' when applied in an 
evil sense. The sacred word may mean ' really ' when applied to 
the righteous, but then, in that case, the reality indicated has an 
element of sanctity in it, and that of no low order. I am also not 
aware that nte'na is applied in an evil sense in the i?*'g-veda. The 
use of Asha, like that of Vohu Manah and Khshathra, &c, is 
obvious in the Gatha ; the six sacred words were, like the theme 
of a symphony, brought in at every opportunity, with all shades of 
meaning from those of proper names to those of adverbs. With 
slight change of text to a nom., we might render, ' He who seeks to 
please the evil-minded, O Thou A. 1' 

8 Comp. Y. XXXIII, 2. 

4 I cannot agree that arapa should be read rapa for the sake of 
a syllable in the metre. The line has more than eleven syllables 
here, as the Vedic Trish/up often has. Moreover the ancient 
writing before the Pahlavi translator read likewise arapa, and the 
sense demands it. 

• Or, ' may I obtain.' • Se.e Y. LIII, 9. T See the first verse. 
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Bendva's evil judge doth cause me to hesitate and 
ponder (in my earnest course of propagation and 
reform), a deceiver as he is, (estranged) from the 
Righteous Order, and receiving 1 from it (not happi- 
ness) but many a wound. The bountiful and perfect . 
Piety he has not maintained nor strengthened for 
this 2 land, nor questions with Thy Good Mind hath 
he asked 8 (to gain him light), O Lord ! 

3. But (all is not yet lost!) ; for this religious choice* 
(our holy creed, for which our last lost 8 battle has been 
fought), O Mazda ! Thy blessed Order (our guardian 
help) has yet been set to save and bless us. (But) for 
(that evil) Judge, the Demon-of-the-Lie, (is set) to 
deal (for him) her wounds 6 . Therefore do I pray 
(the more) for the sheltering leadership of Thy Good 
Mind (within our folk and our commanders). And 
all the allies of the wicked I abjure 7 . 

4. They who with evil scheme and will shall 
cherish and help on the Wrath of Rapine, and with 
her Rama 8 , and (not by silent favour, but) with their 

1 I would gladly accede to a subjunctive 2nd singular intensive 
here in a causative sense, but a 3rd singular precedes, and a 3rd 
singular follows. I cannot therefore recognise a subjunctive in a 
precative, or imperative, sense here. I think the word is a nomina- 
tive, as its position in the verse corresponds well to that form. It 
may mean ' delivering against us many a wound.' 

* Possibly ' for us in (this) land.' 
» Comp. Y. XLIV, 13. 

4 Comp. Y. XXX, 2. 

See mazlrtd in the first verse. 

• The Pahlavi mun r£shm& pavan Di%. 

7 The Pahlavi translator gave as our first rendering here : 
Andarg harvtsp-gftno darvandan5 min hamkhakfh andarg yemale- 
lunam ; [atgh, min ddstih t levatman valmaruan gavidib yehe- 
vunam]. 

' The Pahlavi has ar£shk5=envy. 

M 2 
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very tongues, whose will and wish ' (run) not with 
good but evil deeds. These settle and support the 
Da£vas (in their power, not the Lord). It is 2 the 
wicked's Faith and Insight (so to do. Their faith 
is the perverted). 

5. But he, O Mazda ! is our abundance and our 
fatness 8 , who (will yet dare these unbelieving foes) 
and guard the Faith (against that envious Wrath *), 
and with the Good Mind's power. For every man 
of Piety is a wise citizen 6 in accordance with the holy 
Order, and so are all who are (in truth) within Thy 
Realm, O Lord ! 

6. And now, will I beseech of You, O Mazda, and 
Righteousness (within Thy MSthra) speaks • (to tell 
me) what lies within Your will's intention, that 
(having discerned Your Insight as the enlightened 

1 The Pahlavi gave us our first surmise as to the general meaning 
of vas ; it renders kimak. 

1 Or, 'by that which is the evil's Faith.' 

* The Pahlavi translator gave us our first general indication here 
as elsewhere ; he has shirtnih and £arpih. Reading ' Mazdau,' we 
have 'Mazda (is our source of) abundance and refreshment' 

* See the fourth verse. 

• The Pahlavi has, however, khup shinasakih. I differ with 
hesitation; possibly views may be harmonised. 

• Compare Y. XXIX, 3, where Asha answers. I cannot well 
accept mruit& as an infinitive. Geldner has keenly pointed out 
that fra6shya is inclined to unite with an infinitive, but so are other 
forms of ish and vas. Moreover the infinitive does not so natur- 
ally fall to the end of the sentence in Gathic or Vedic. (See above, 
note on Y. XXXIV, 1.) If an infinitive is insisted upon (so long 
since) let us at least bring the word into more usual shape, using 
the Pahlavi translator, as in one of his most valuable offices, as an 
indirect evidence, where his translation is at fault as a rendering. 
He has : Frizo av5 zak 1 Lekum farmayfim, Auharmazd, va Asha- 
vahwt5£ rii yemalelunam. He had 'mruv6' before him, which 
might be an infinitive. 
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ever must), I may as well discern aright how we can 
herald forth those (truths), and that pure Daena 
(with them) which is the Faith of Him who is Thy- 
self 1 , O Lord. 

7. And (as we speak it forth as taught by Asha) 
then let the (zealous 2 citizen) give heed, and with Thy 
Good Mind, O Ahura Mazda ! Yea, let him give ear in 
accordance with (the dictate of) the Holy Order, and 
do Thou hear alike as well 8 . Who shall be the ally ; 
and who the kinsman-lord himself, who, with his gifts 
and (legal rules), shall institute and settle for the 
serving mass a worthy praise (for God 4 )? 

8. (And I do not ask in vain, for such an one is 
found for us, and near at hand.) To Frashaortra 
hast Thou given that most favouring guardian 
power, the headship 8 of the Holy Order (for us), O 



1 I think that khshm£vat6 equals simply 'yourself ' here, as often 
(so mava»t=me); otherwise 'of your disciple,' which would be 
feeble. Professor Jolly has, V. S., s. 9-7, ' damit wir ihn verkttndigen 
mdchten den Glauben, welcher der euere ist, o Ahura.' 

* See the ninth verse. 

8 Ahura is elsewhere addressed in close connection with human 
beings ; here the human subject is half lost in Vohuman and Asha. 
I hardly think that it is wise to change the text without MSS. A 
lost verse may have relieved all difficulty. 

* Others ' the good doctrine,' or again ' the good repute;' but as 
to the latter, frasasti is coupled so constantly in the later A vesta 
with yasna, and vahma, &c, that I do not feel at liberty to depart 
from that sense. The Pahlavi has also vafriginih, quite in 
harmony with the connection. 

* This verse is clearly an answer to the questions contained in 
verse 7. It is a half answer, even if we render dau (d&o) as a subjunc- 
tive. As the question in verse 7 certainly concerns a chief of some 
kind, I cannot see how we can avoid rendering sawm analogously. 
We need one who gives a refuge rather than one who receives it. 
Compare the Pahlavi, and also the Persian, sar. The Pahlavi 
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Ahura ! This therefore would I pray of Thee (to 
confirm to him that gracious gift), and for myself 
likewise, would I now seek as well that sheltering 
headship which is within Thy Realm ; yea, most 
blest and foremost 1 may we both for ever be within it. 

9. Aye, let the zealous and thrifty husbandman, 
so formed for giving help and blessings 2 , give heed 
and listen when I call, (O Mazda!) Let not the 
truthful (tiller, he who hears and speaks Thy word s ), 
be he who takes * that sheltering chieftainship to- 
gether with the wicked. Let the believing natures 
(only) join in that best recompense. And thus in the 
course of the holy Order are in the fact so joined 
those two, G&maspa and the ' hero ' 8 . 

10. (And since these champions thus join in that 
reward), then therefore will I place as well in Thy 



translation gives its evidence without intermission for this meaning, 
a fact largely overlooked. 

1 I think that the connection fairly proves this meaning ; and it 
has likewise the powerful support of the Pahlavi translation : Ham&i 
vad avo vispS farmSnpatS h6man&nt [aigh, Frashortar [ ] vad tanu 
f pasind hamSt «ilMih yehabun]. 

* It is not to be forgotten that su is the root of Saoshya«t. 

« Comp. Y. XXXI, 15. 

4 Or 'gives;' compare perest ava/ yi mainif ye dregvaite" 
khshathrem huniitf. Professor Jolly, V. S., s. 36 : ' Nicht soil wer 
das Rechte redet, die Herrschaft dem Lugner ttberlassen.' 

8 Y&hf remains a singular, whereas we should expect a dual; (can 
it be such, the form being altered, as so often by later reciters, to 
accommodate the metre ?) For GixaispS. and yukhtS as duals com- 
pare utayuiti tevisht. Yahi probably refers to VtrtSspa (Y. XLVI, 
14). Was it an especial epithet for the kings ? The later Persian 
kings took prominent places in battle. If the duals are not ad- 
mitted, my rendering would be, 'the souls are united with the 
reward through the (influence and example of the) valiant 
Gamaspa.' Perhaps Gamispo is to be read. 
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protection (Thy) Good Mind * (in the living) and the 
spirits (of the dead. Yea, I confide our very) self-hum- 
bling praises, (which we offer, unto Thee), by which 
(Thine) Aramaiti (who is our Piety, exists), and likewise 
sacrificing zeal. And this would we do to further 
Thy great Sovereign Power (among Thy folk), and 
with undying 2 (?) strength. 

11. (But as to faithless reprobates) ; the souls (of 
the evil dead) shall meet those evil men who serve 
their evil rulers, who speak with evil words, and 
harbour evil consciences, these souls (in Hell) shall 
come with evil food 3 (to welcome them), and in the 
Lie's abode their dwelling 4 verily shall be * ! 

YASNA XLIX, 12— L. 

The most striking circumstance here, after the rhetorical and 
moral-religious peculiarities have been observed, is the sixth verse ; 
and as to the question of Zarathartrian authorship, it is the most 
striking in the Gathas or the Avesta. In that verse we have 
Zarathurtra, not named alone, which might easily be harmonised 

1 This is probably the foundation for the later identification of 
Vohu Manah and the faithful disciple. 

* Here all is conjectural. The Pahlavi reports an adjective from 
a form of m an (or a participle). They who think upon the throne 
(to seize it) do so with dying power. Wilder conjectures have 
been made; but the Pahlavi translators seldom wilfully guessed. 
They took the shattered results of their predecessors, and worked 
them feebly over ; hence their great value, and the unimportance of 
their errors. They used what intelligence they possessed in re- 
delivering what they heard and read. Vazdanghi cannot well be 
taken in an evil sense, as it is used in a good sense elsewhere. The 
connection maza with ra has long circulated ; maza avfimt ra (?). As 
the souls of the departed are thought of, perhaps ' undying ' is the 
meaning ; compare avraiira (for form) with the Zend avimithrlr. 

s See Yart XXII by Darmesteter, as supplemented. 

' So the Pahlavi ; otherwise ' their bodies shall so lie.' 

5 Verse 12 belongs to the next chapter. 
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with his personal authorship, nor have we only such expressions as 
* to Zarathurtra and to us ' (Y. XXVIII, 7), but we have Zarathurtra 
named as ' mahya razmg sahi/,' ' may he declare my regulations, 
which could only be said, without figure of speech, by some supe- 
rior, if not by the prime mover himself. Were these verses then 
written by the prime mover ? And was he other than Zarathurtra ? 
If so, the entire mass of the Gathas was of course written by him, 
or else their style and character may be regarded as of such a 
character that they could have been composed by four or five 
closely connected individuals. But while verses here and there are 
doubtless the productions of secondary persons, the mass of the 
Gathas cannot be regarded as the work of several different com- 
posers. They are one man's work, directly or indirecdy. If then 
the present section, which is especially original in its tone, was not 
from Zarathurtra, the man whose heart and soul, and, we may add, 
whose power were in Zarathurtrianism, was not Zarathurtra, but 
some unnamed individual far more important (See note on Y. 
XXVIII, 7.) The prominence of the name of Zarathurtra was in 
that case solely owing to the personal activity of Zarathurtra sup- 
ported by the social rank of the Spitamas. Zarathurtra was a 
princely disciple, on the hypothesis mentioned, and nothing more. 
The real author of Zarathurtrianism was, in that case, in no sense 
Zarathurtra ; compare ' to Zarathurtra and to us :' nor yet Vfrtaspa ; 
compare 'to Vtrtaspa and to me :' nor Frashaortra; compare 'to 
Frashaortra and to us ; ' and, we may also say, not (ramaspa, for he is 
addressed in the vocative. He was mentally and personally the 
superior of all of them. In fact he was the power behind both 
throne and home, and yet without a name ! But, in that case, what 
becomes of Y. XXIX, 6, 8 ? Is it probable that the founder of a 
religion (or of a new departure in a religion) would describe 
another as the chosen of God, if he were not in fact supposed to be 
thus eminent ? Or, if a popular and sincerely enthusiastic religious 
composer were about to chant a hymn at a meeting of the re- 
ligious masses, would he be likely to name a person to the animated 
throngs, whom they themselves did not feel to be the life of their 
religious faith? especially, if that person were not prominent 
from the arbitrary circumstance that he was the reigning prince ? 
I do not think that this is at all probable. But if Zara- 
thurtra had, as described, the leading name, and composed a portion 
of the hymns with their lost companions, is it probable that he 
possessed no decided prominence in this matter above Vlrt&spa, 
Frashaortra, and (ram&spa? Was there no central poet, who 
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composed the mass of the metrical lore, dominating by his influence 
those who added portions here and there, or was there a quaternion 
of seers, four Zarathur tras, as one might say ? As we have said, the 
hymns decide it. One man's soul is in them, as a composer's 
feelings are in his compositions, or a master's feelings are in the 
lines of his disciples. But if there was one central figure instead of 
four, and he is mentioned as Zarathur tra, and as the spokesman in 
many portions of the Gathas, being likewise known by inference to 
be the composer of nearly all of them, how can we account for 
the words, ' let him, Zarathurtra, teach or proclaim my regulations ?' 
Can the verse be regarded as put into the mouth of Ahura, as else- 
where? Hardly, for Ahura is addressed in it. I can therefore 
only repeat of this verse, as of the others which present analogous 
questions in Y. XXVIII (with which this chapter L stands in the 
closest connection), that this thoroughly original piece was com- 
posed by Zarathurtra as by far the most prominent individual in 
the religious struggle, dominating his party essentially and posi- 
tively, and that these verses (6-1 1) were simply rhetorically put into 
the mouth of the monarch from the exigency of the style of com- 
position. And I conclude that Vfataspa was supposed to speak 
them, because in the presence of Zarathurtra, it is extremely impro- 
bable that any one but the titular head of the State should have 
been represented as saying of Zarathurtra, ' mahya" raz«»g sahi/.' 

1. The piece from Y. XLIX, 12 to Y. L, 1-5 joins well on with 
Y. XLIX, although the tone is brighter. As he begins with ques- 
tions in Y. XL VIII, 8-1 1, after the prospective prayers of Y. 
XL VIII, 1-7, in which he looks forward to a crisis in the armed 
struggle, so now after the hostile chief has got the upper hand, he 
cries out once more with interrogatives, uttering the questions, not 
of curiosity, but of mournful devotion. 

' The storm has broken over us,' so he would seem to say, ' and I 
have prayed for grace to know how we may administer (Y. XLIV, 9) 
the all-powerful means of help, the Daena, in which Thy Righteous 
Order is set (Y. XLIX, 3). I have cried to Thee for chief and 
peer (verse 7), naming Frashaartra, (Tamaspa, and the Yahin, and 
now, while I invoke you, praying for what in your selection is the 
best (Y. XXVIII, 11 ; Y. XLIV, 10), I would more than ever de- 
clare that I have none other help than Thee and Thy saving Order.' 
2. And he asks once more to know how he who seeks to further 
the sacred herds, as the emblem of the moral thrift of the provinces, 
should proceed in his allotted work. 3. Answering his own ques- 
tion, he says that it is by advance upon the enemy ; he declares 
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that the heroic settler who pushes the holy system to the utmost 
verge of the sacred territory or still further, was the man ' to gain 
the Kine ' for the seeking prophet. 4. But in the midst of struggles, 
he anticipates Gar6<Anan with its praises. 5. For they were all 
prepared for both worship and work, since God had approached to 
aid His prophet, encouraging His discouraged spirit. 6. Here 
Vtrt&spa is represented as intervening; and he addresses Ahura 
literally, but Zarathurtra really, exhorting him indirectly to continue 
on in his work of propagation, undismayed by present circum- 
stances. 7. And with Zarathurtra, he would re-engage the other 
powerful helpers, whom he would yoke on as steeds to gain God's 
praise in Heaven by passing over every bridge of trial safely. 8. Hav- 
ing heard from Zarathujtra his metric words, he will approach with 
them to pray, and, as in Y. XXVIII, 2, 3, ' with hands stretched 
out' with homage, and with vigour. 9. And he looks to attain 
the object of his prayers by religious self-control, and faithful 
action. 10. His efforts vie with the heavenly bodies in their praise 
of God. 1 1. Therefore he will persevere, and as a praiser-king (so 
the Pahlavi in one place) ; and he beseeches that Ahura, the life- 
giver, may help on the all-engrossing cause. 

Translation. 

Y. XLIX, 12 \ What aids of grace hast Thou for 
Thine invoking Zarathurtra, (O Ahura Mazda !) to 
grant him through Thy Righteous Order ? Yea, what 
(aids of 2 grace hast thou for me as) through Thy Good 
Mind given (within my soul), for me who will (still) 
pray to Thee with praises, O Great Creator! be- 
seeching what in accordance with Your wished-for 
aim is best ? 

Y. L, i. Aye, doth my soul indeed obtain assisting 

1 This verse is placed here as obviously more closely related to 
chapter L than to chapter XLIX. Lost verses may, however, have 
intervened between it and Y. L, 1. 

* Another rendering, regarding ka/ as a purely interrogative 
participle, would be, ' Are they (t6i) helpful to the invoking Zara- 
thujtra?' But ka/ t6i is a familiar form; see Y. XXXIV, 1 2, where 
it must mean quid tibi. 
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grace, and which of Thy blessings is that gift to me, 

Lord ? What saving champion is found to save 
both flocks and herds ? And who for myself other 
than Thy Righteous Order, and Thyself, Ahura? 
Tell me \ O (ye) invoked ones ! Or what of grace 
is there for me save Thy Best Mind (itself) ? 

2. (And if Thy guardian is verily to save our 
wealth) how shall he (obtain, and by what means 
shall he) seek after 2 that joy-creating Kine (who is 
the living symbol of our peace 8 ) ? (How shall that 
man obtain his wish) who shall desire to see her pro- 
vided with pastures for (the welfare of) this land ? 
(That only way is righteousness.) Do Thou then 
grant me lands (so would I ask of Thee) which live 
in justice in the many * splendours of the sun, and 
lands which openly 5 thus live, and which are to be 

1 I should be far from denying that azda may equal addhS, but 
a strengthening adverb seems to me of no particular force here. 

1 formerly rested at the simple explanation az+ da = dha= desire- 
exciting, much desired one. But the Pahlavi translator affords an 
explanation which may surpass that of his successors. He sees 
the meaning : ' When I shall call upon You/ (that is, freely, ' being 
invoked,') ' cause Thou (sic) me to understand fully.' This is the 
remnant of some predecessor's work, who rendered ' tell ye me ;' 
az=ah, otherwise lost in Zend. The plural follows the singular 
too often to excite much doubt; azda=tell ye; so zdt is from az, 
as sy6dum is from as (recall the well-known Indian analogies). 
See also the explanation of the Pahlavi at Y. XXXI, 17. If a 
plural cannot be admitted, then consider a form extended by d. 

* The Pahlavi translates freely, bavihunam. 

8 The Kine must represent the people as well as their live-stock. 
The raids concerned the owners more than their cattle. In answer 
to the cry of the Kine, Zarathartra was sent to the people. 

' I can hardly agree to the rendering ' among people who see 
the sun ' without a needless reconstruction of the text. The Pahlavi 
likewise has pavan khvirlh ; for general meaning, compare Khsha- 
thr6i Aveng daresdi, not as equivalent however. 

5 Askarak sti. 
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sought and gained by me (as conquests for the cause). 
Give Thou this gift ! 

3. (Yea, let that joy-creating one) be his posses- 
sion through the Righteous Order (which he helps to 
bring, that living sign) which (the most valiant 
citizen) may give to him (at once reward and charge), 
and in accordance with Thy Sovereign Authority. 
(May that heroic settler grant him this gift) he who 
may make the (last imperilled) farm to flourish in 
the vigour of Thy blest prosperity, the tract which 
lies the nearest (to the fields) which our foeman holds 
as his \ 

4. (And therefore both in thankfulness and hope) 
will I give sacrifice to You with praises, O Ahura 
Mazda! togetherwith Thine Order and Thy Best Mind 
(in Thy saints), and in accordance with Thy sacred 
Sovereign Power, by whose help the wisher (heaven- 
bound) may stand upon the (certain) pathway 2 , and 
in Thine Home-of-song shall I (by means of these 
my Yasnas offered here) there hear the praises of 
Thine offering saints who see Thy face *. 

5. And we 4 are in readiness as well (to fulfil Your 
praises and declare your words), O Ahura Mazda! 
through Your (grace, and) in accordance with Your 
Holy Order, since Ye advance with friendliness 6 to 
cheer the speaker of Your MSthra-word with open 
acts of visible relief, as if with hand sent forth, 

1 The Pahlavi translation, as usual, not literally exact, still furnishes 
the correct clue, Zak f nazdistd (?) gfihano min valman t darvand 
bakhsh&/ [aigaj zak d&n darim bara yansegunyfin]. 

* Fr6 tair vispalf .ffinvatd fra peretum. 

s Akau (compare the Indian akg) ; ' who approach, and are 
therefore evident (dshkarak) to God, and seeing Him.' Comp. 
akau in Y. LI, 13, which has been thought a loc. 

* See nau. ' To vra^\ 
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whereby that MSthra-speaker of Your truth may 
bring us on, and settle us, in weal and bliss \ 

6. (Therefore will I incite him to his task the more. 
Let him indeed proclaim the righteous way 2 ) he who 
already lifts his voice in M&thras, O Ahura Mazda ! 
he, Zarathurtra 3 , the faithful friend in accordance 
with the Holy Order, and with self-abasing worship, 
giver of understanding for this land, voice-guider (of 
the way to glory 4 ), let him indeed proclaim and teach 
my regulations, and in accordance with Thy Good 
Mind (as his law). 

7. (And together with that chief speaker of your 
word I would engage yet others in the cause). Your 
well-incited 6 and swift e (servants), O Ahura ! would 
I yoke 7 on (as steeds to take their holy course toward 
heaven), gaining 7 thereby (at last) the Bridges 8 where 

1 See the previous verse, where the wisher stands on the path, 
seeking to reach Gar6<finan. It seems therefore probable that 
hv&thr& refers to deraSnS gard. 

* Compare Y. LIH, 2, daunghd erezto pathd. 

* As remarked, this entire piece recalls Y. XXVIII. Here the 
monarch is represented as speaking precisely as spokesmen are 
introduced in any other composition. We have no reason to sup- 
pose the piece to be the composition of some leading person other 
than Zarathuxtra, because of the words ' let Zarathurtra speak forth 
my regulations.' (See page 169.) 

4 lsh6 staungha/ & paithf. B Consider a suffix ish/i. 

* Here the Pahlavi translator gives us both text and translation, 
aurvat6=arvand. 

1 Or, ' yoke Thou, may'st Thou gain.' 

* The Ainva/ Bridge, either literally or figuratively. Compare 
'the bridge of the earth' (Y. LI, 12). The crises of effort, or 
temptation, are meant, as the JTmvaJ Bridge was the last crisis 
before salvation or perdition. The souls of the good and of the 
evil were met by their own consciences on the Bridge, and en- 
couraged or reviled. 

'When the soul of the pious passes over that Bridge, the width of 
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Your adoration (rules and is complete). Yea, I (?) 
yoke on your mighty ones, and with Thy Holy Order, 
and Thy Good Mind. And with these may Ye drive 
on ; aye, be Ye for my help ! 

8. (And as I yoke on Your M&thra-speakers for 
their course, then) would I (myself) approach You in 
the (highest) deed of worship 1 , and with these sacred 
metric feet (of Zarathurtra and his peers 2 ), those 
which are heard and famed afar, as the metric feet of 
zealous worship, and with my hands stretched s out 
(in supplicating prayer). Yea, You (would I approach), 

Mazda ! in union with Your sacred ritual Truth, 
and with the homage of a freely-giving helper 4 , and 
with the good virtue of (Your) Good Mind (in my 
soul). 

9. Yea, with these Yasnas of Your sacrifice would 

1 approach You, praising back to You (in answer to 
Your mercies), O Ahura ! and Thou, O Righteous- 
ness ! in (the holy) actions of Your Good Mind, (as 
he moves within us), so long indeed as I shall have 
the power, commanding at my will o'er this my sacred 
(privilege) and gift (And doing as) the wise man 
(thus), may I (like him) become a supplicant who 
gains 6 his ends. 

10. (Mine every wish and prayer is this), then 
therefore whatsoever I shall do, and whatsoever deeds 

that Bridge becomes about one league ' (West, Mainyd-t Khard,* 
p. 134). Possibly the extension of the Bridge for the pious arose 
from the plural use here. 

» Compare Y. XXVIII, 3. * See Y. XXVIII, 9. 

8 See Y. XXVIII, a. * See Y. XLVI, 9. 

• The Pahlavi translator accepts a sense of acquisition here as 
well as of desire: AStuno zak t valman f avo hu-d&nak pavan 
khvahfano grfft&r hdmanSnf [mozd]. I accede to its indication, 
holding that gardh certainly has such an element in its meaning. 
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(of ritual and truth I shall yet further do) on 
account of, (and to make full J ) these (prior deeds of 
worship), yea, whatsoever (holy works) shine bright 2 
as having worth in (all) men's eyes through Thy 
Good Mind (whose character they share ; these as) 
the stars, suns, and the Aurora which brings on the 
light 3 of days, are all, through their Righteous Order, 
(the speakers) of Thy 4 praise, O Thou Great Giver, 
Lord ! 

11. Your praiser then (by eminence) would I be 
named, and (more), would be it, so long as by (Thine 
inspiring) Righteousness I am thus able and may 
have the power. And may the maker of the world 
give help through (His implanted) Good Mind (in 
my fellow-servants). And may that (all) be done 6 (to 
further us) which through His veritable grace is most 
promotive (for the cause) ! 

1 I can here only follow the words as they are written; the 
meaning is clear enough although rather advanced. Reconstruc- 
tions on a large scale are seldom of value. 

* Judging from the context, we may render aiya/ thus. 

5 The Pahlavi translator here renders as if he read usha. In 
Y. XLVI, 3 he translates ukhshand. Professor Wilhelm, preferring 
as above, still recalls the Homeric usage favouring ' increaser.' 
The Pahlavi has vakhshintaar in Y. XLVI, 3. Here h6sh zak f 
arus d&n b£m I. Ner. alone understood arts. 

* 'Your.' 

* An imperative has long been recognised in varrtam ; or read : 
' Let him cause that which is the most furthering of deeds to grow 
influential through veritable grace.' So perhaps better. 
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THE GATHA(A) VOHO KHSHATHREM 
(VOHUKHSHATHRA(A)). 

This Gatha consists of the single chapter Y. LI. It has 
lines of fourteen syllables with caesura in the middle. 

YASNA LI. 

Instructions and Appeals to an Assembly of the 
Faithful. 

It is hardly possible that we have here a continuous whole. 
The thoughts, however, harmonise well enough, and the changes 
give little trouble. 1. As so often the Sovereign Authority of 
Ahura, His reign over the hearts and in the minds of His 
faithful worshippers, is the leading theme. That sovereign Power, 
when it is established, will produce every good thing with it, and 
repress every evil, and the composer prays that he may never 
pause at any moment in his efforts to bring that kingdom on. 2. 
Accordingly, as the foremost of objects, he beseeches for both its 
blessings and its protection, and names Aramaiti as the especial 
representative of Ahura in this case to grant the Kingdom as a 
Realm established in spiritual wealth, and whose first effect should 
be the glory of God through the agency of holy dispositions in 
men. 

3. The spirit of the Daena is public and prophetic rather than 
occult and mysterious. The people therefore gather to hear 
Gathas recited, and religious harangues delivered as on political 
occasions, and all the more because the Mathras are declared to 
be the results of direct inspiration from Ahura. 4. The present 
recitations are invocations calling for the four energising Immortals, 
the guiding Order, the active Piety, the inspiring Benevolence, and 
the Power-wielding Kingdom, and, in using these names, the 
multitude are also beseeching, by the voice of their spokesman, for 
the Ratu, the Saoshyawt cried for by the Kine, looked for by Asha 
himself, and promised by Ahura. 
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5. And the men who press this prayer are, each of them, for 
the moment (n(Ui/), as the Ratu himself. Wise in his homage, 
he seeks to gain the kine, like the ideal husbandman, both as 
property and as emblem, and he desires to establish the Ratu, 
understood as a person, or as the law, which may judge between 
the two sides (Y. XXXI, 2), and, by the expulsion of the evil, give 
quiet to the land (Y. XLVI, 4 ; Y. LIII, 9). 6. Declaring Ahura 
to be the awarder of the highest good and deepest evil, (7) he calls 
on Him to grant the ' eternal two,' the rewarding Immortals (not 
named in the former verse), but only by means of the inspired 
teachings. 8. And as these inculcations are effective for himself, 
he will declare forth their threats and promises to others, being 
repaid for his zealous fidelity in the very act. 9. Recalling the 
hopes of vengeance, he beseeches Ahura to give forth a sign, or 
instrument, from the holy Fire, which may settle the disputes by 
the forged blade of justice. 10. For he declares that the man 
who murderously assaults his adherents in the opposing interest 
(see Y. XXXII, 10, &c.) is inherently and originally perverted in 
his motives, a very son of the Lie, and of the seed of Akoman. 

1 1. While in terms he addresses Ahura, he in reality challenges 
the devotion of the chieftains, as he calls aloud to the Deity. 

12. Here a temptation of Zarathurtra is narrated, as in the 
Vendidad, here dwelling on his youth, there on his maturer man- 
hood. But the verse shows marked signs of later age. 

13. And the soul of the righteous is encouraged by the recorded 
example ; he shall come off the conqueror, as Zarathujtra did. 

14. But the Karpans (priestly chiefs?) of the opposing party, 
following the typical destroyer (as in Y. XXXII), would bring the 
world to ruin, and the creatures to Hell. 

15. The true disciples will however infallibly receive the pro- 
mised recompense. 

1 6. And as for that ATisti, conceived by Mazda to give the 
saving knowledge in the sacred verse, the King of the Realm had 
acquired it. It will be stored in the memory of faithful priests 
under his care and rule; and he will give his subjects a good 
worship (Y. XLIX, 7) in accordance with it. 1 7. A female saint, 
also illustrious in rank, is celebrated with honourable mention ; she 
is, as it were, the ATisti in her person, as she is named in this 
connection. 

18. Another devoted friend arrests the speaker's eye, as he 
stands in the assembly; (19) and still another. 20. Then, as if 
taking in all with his view, and with an expression which shows 

[30 N 
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his identification with the people, he declares that the 'Archangels' 
are of one mind with Mazda in bestowing spiritual blessings, the 
chief of which are inspired words, the source of their discipline, 
and the guide of their hopes. 

21. And with assurances as to the greatness of the spiritual 
blessings implied in all that he has said, he prays Ahura all the 
more earnestly to grant them to His elect. 22. And he declares 
that Ahura knows and observes the man who fulfils every command 
that he has uttered, as well as believes every doctrine which he 
has divulged, and that, knowing Him, He also marks Him as the 
object of His grace. And he ends by expressing once more his 
desire to approach the Bountiful Immortals, not as naming them 
alone, but naming them, as we may well suppose, with a full 
appreciation of all that is meant by the sacred words which belong 
to them as names. 



Translation. 

i. The good Government (of Ahura 1 ) is to be 
chosen (among all wished-for things 2 ) as that lot 
which most of all brings on (our happiness). Actions 
that oppress us it opposes 3 , through the holy Order 
(which pervades it), and with the pious zeal (of its 
true servants). Therefore, O Great Creator ! let me 

1 It is far better to take Khshathra in its usual and often neces- 
sary sense. And it is especially desirable not to confound it with 
shdithra = kshe"tra. 

* The choice one. 

' One is somewhat inclined to regard vidushemn&ir as a 
monstrous form of vid, which has crept into the text under the 
influence of the two words vfdushe' in verse 8, and owing to an 
attempt to fill out the metre, the original word having been videm- 
nair. The Pahlavi gives no indication except for a form of du=to 
give. Leaving the MSS. intact, I compare dush + vi. 

I render as above on the principle that the text in the MSS. 
should not be violated where it is possible to translate it at all. 
Reading videmnaif we might render, ' that kingdom's privileges are 
shared (it is entered and penetrated) by men who act (by actions) 
in a manner to further its security, (by actions gaining it).' 
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produce, and help bring on (that Sovereign Power) 
which is the best for us at every present hour. 

2. And first I will ask for 1 these two blessings of 
Your own, O Thou Great Creator, and thou His 
Righteous Order ! and I also ask of thee, Our 
Piety (personified, as well) ; and grant me this Your 
Sovereign Rule over our desired wealth (to give and 
to preserve it ; and likewise) those spiritual blessings 
which are advantageous for our worship (of Ahura) 
through (the inspiration of His) Good Mind (within 
the soul). 

3. (And it is not I alone who thus appeal to 
You ; I speak for all) who are guarded in the (cere- 
monial and moral) actions of Your (law), and by 
those (inspired) words (which proceed) from the 
tongue of Thy Good Mind (as he speaks within Thy 
Mathra). Yea, these are all assembling (each) to hear 
You, of whom Thou, O Ahura Mazda ! art the fore- 
most guide 2 and light. 

4. (And they cry aloud to Thee, O Mazda ! I 
speaking with them, and in their name) : Where is 
the (promised 3 ) lord of our thrift (the embodied law, 
saving us from the most dreaded dangers that we 
fear 4 , the thrift-lord) of (our) ready zeal ? Where 

1 I have rather reluctantly read y&&& with long 6. Having in 
mind Y. XXX, 1, where Sp.'s B. reads yae^S, and reading yae£a 
here, we might regain the lost dual neuter of the pronoun here 
as in Y. XXX, 1, and so render, 'and which two things belong 
to thee, the possession (rule) of wealth and the blessings.' 

Roth, cited by Geldner, changes to ashaya§£a here and in Y. 
XXX, 1 ; and it is certainly striking that ashi y&& should occur 
twice. I render as above, first, as nearer our MSS., and as 
affording a good sense. 

* See Y. XXXI, 17. 'See verse 5. 

« See Y. XXIX, 1 ; Y. XXXII. 

N 2 
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does he stand to (show us) mercy? Whither are 
(Thy) Righteousness and the Bountiful Aramaiti 
(our Piety) approaching ? From what direction 
comes Thy Best Mind (to inspire and to guide) ? 
And whence (again), O Great Creator ! Thy Sove- 
reign Power (to be our ruler and defence ! ) ? 

5. And it is the tiller of the earth who asks this of 
Thee, O Ahura ! (Thy chosen saint himself) ; he 
has asked this all of Thee, striving to discover how 
he may gain to himself the sacred Kine (and with 
all wealth in herds beside. And he would seek this) 
moved by the motives which flow from Thy Righteous 
Order (and Thy cause), upright as he is in actions, 
and wise in his self-humbling worship (of that 2 One) 
who, as a righteous ruler, has appointed a just con- 
trolling guide for those whom He has made. 

6. (And in partial answer to his question, and to 
solve his doubt, I now declare the truth) : He who 
gives to this (good citizen) that which is better than 
the good 3 ; yea, He who bestows on him in accordance 
with his religious choice is (our) Ahura Mazda (and not 



1 It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that these 
abstracts are personified here, as in so many other places in the 
Gathas. We may indeed doubt whether the idea of personification 
was ever wholly absent, the original meaning being likewise never 
lost. Professor Wilhelm prefers taking Ashem as an accusative, 
'how does one (do they) come to Asha?' This is admirable; but 
I am, on the whole, inclined to regard Ashem as a nominative with 
fserator, Ar(a)maitij, &c, taking the plurals yas6 hvyen (hy«i) as 
irregularly extending to the other subjects. 

* So Wilhelm (by letter), taking a form of the pronoun as 
understood. It is difficult to suppose that the vastrya could be 
referred to as appointing the Ratu through the influence of his 
devotion and pious supplications ; as Wilhelm justly says, the third 
line must apply to Ahura. 

5 See Y. XLIII, 3 ; notice ahmai as referring to h6i. 
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a false god of the Da6vas 1 ). And this will He bestow 
through His divine Authority (established in prepa- 
ration here), while on the withholder of the sacrifice, 
who offers nothing to His (cause), He will send worse 
than the evil (and that not here alone, but) in the 
last turning of the creation in its course ! 

7. (And as Thou wilt bestow thus graciously on 
him), so grant me also, O Thou most bountiful 
Spirit Mazda, Thou who hast made both the Kine 
and the waters and the plants 2 (for her support) ! 
both Immortality and Welfare, those two eternal 
powers, and through Thy Good Mind in the doctrine 
(which is revealed through his inspired words 3 ). 

8. (Yea, grant me these two inseparable gifts, for 
having them in store) I will speak for Thee, O Mazda ! 
because to the man of understanding 4 one should 
declare for Thee that which is woe to the wicked, but 
salvation to him who has maintained the holy Order 
(in Thy folk and in his soul). For he is (repaid in 
his deed, and) rejoiced by the Mathra who declares 
it to the wise. 

9. (And when I shall speak, I will declare for You 
that mental) keenness (which reaches the decision), 
and which Thou hast bestowed upon the two striv- 
ing sides 5 , (in Thy satisfying word). And this 

1 See Y. XXXI, 17 where the faith of the dregva/rt is sufficiently 
recognised to form the basis for a question, rhetorical indeed, but 
still a question. 

J From this and similar occurrences of the 'water and the 
plants ' beside ' Immortality and Welfare ' probably arose the later 
peculiar identification of those names with water and plants. 

9 Compare perhaps verse 20. 

4 Otherwise ; ' I will speak for Thee, O Lord ! for the (all)-wise 
one should speak.' 

B Or, ' from the two arawi ; ' see notes on Y. XXXI, 3 and Y. 
XLIII, 12. 
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I will announce by means of Thy flaming Fire; 
yea, I will declare it for the bestowal of that sword 
of justice which is forged from steel \ and wrought 
for both the worlds *. And for the wounding of the 
wicked (with its blade) may'st Thou 3 , O Ahura 
Mazda ! bless and prosper Thine (avenging) saint 4 ! 

10. (Yea, let Thy believer wound the wicked to 
the quick), for he, who totally estranged from this 
(our holy rule 6 ), O Mazda ! seeks to destroy my life, 
is a son 6 of the Lie's creation, and belongs to the 
miscreants ; (but as for me), I call on Asha (Thy 
Righteous Order to be my help) ; and may he come 
with Thy good blessing. 

ii. (And ye who throng the great assembly 7 , it is 
of you I speak while, with my lips, I now address 
the Lord) : Who, O Ahura ! is a loyal friend to the 
Spitama 8 , to Zarathustra? Who has asked his ques- 
tion of the divine Righteousness, (as he approached 9 ) ? 



1 Compare Y. XXXII, 7, foaSna ayangha (lit. iron). 

Others see the ordeal of fire here, and the bath of melted metal 
from which the righteous suffers nothing, but in which the sinner is 
consumed, but rashayanghe' seems to point to injury produced other- 
wise than by dipping, and dakhshta certainly designates a metallic 
instrument elsewhere ; ' sign ' is, however, the original meaning. 

2 So several times; comp. Y. XXVIII, 3, where the depth is 
unmistakable; see also Y. XXXI, 18 with ahubfcc in the next 
verse. 

3 The Pahlavi while not strictly correct, affords the indication 
of a causative, surfineV. 

* From this verse probably arose the later association of khsha- 
thra-vairya and metal founding and forging. 

8 As invoking Asha is in the antithesis, I regard asha/ as 
understood here. Ga/ seems a particle, but also not im- 
possibly =ga/. As it is twice followed by tS (t6i), the interesting 
change is suggested to gatg, infin. 

6 Or a proper name. 7 See the third verse. 

8 See Y. XLVI, 9, 14. • See the fourth verse. 
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By whom is the bounteous Piety (received and 
cherished) ? Or who has been regarded as upright 
and fitted for the great cause of Thy Good Mind ? 

1 2. (' Who is worthy ?' would I ask, for Zarathustra 
was ever such, and from earliest days. He was no 
polluted wretch.) Paederast never gained his ear, 
nor Kavi-follower on this (temptation-)bridge of 
earth, when his body was (maturely) grown, when 
they both hasten(ed) to him with the bosom's 1 impure 
power 2 . 

13. (And he will be likewise victorious on the 
veritable Judgment Bridge, for) the righteous man's 
conscience will truly 3 crush the wicked man's (spirit) 
while his soul rages * fiercely on the open Alnva/ 
Bridge", as he strives by his actions, and his tongue's 



1 Some other portion of the human body, suggested by the con- 
text, may be meant by aodarcr. The word looks like a verbal 
form, 3rd pi., but see the preceding dual. 

* I render the Pahlavi of this most difficult verse as follows : Far 
from satisfying me is the Kik, the paederast, in regard to both of 
the two particulars [food and clothing] on the path of winter ; (far 
from satisfying me) who am Zartusht, the SpiUiman, with whom he 
is; that is, (or 'where') he incites me with his incitation in my 
bodily (?) (sensations ; reading astak (?) ) ; [that is, a person comes, 
and thus also they, or he, would do it to me] ; and this one who (is 
doing) [that to us] is also leading us on, even in our progress in 
the cold [of a winter] of accustomed sin, (or in the cold iniquitous 
winter). This verse seems a very ancient interpolation. 

* Haithim is an adverb; its position also does not so much 
favour an accusative substantive. 

4 So our texts ; but the Pahlavi translator saw khraozhdaitt (see 
Y. XL VI, 11) in his MSS., rendering khruswno yehabund= utter 
cries : ' while his soul cries fiercely.' 

e The occurrence of peretau(io) in this verse sheds light upon the 
peretd in the previous one. Akau(So) seems to be an attracted form 
for a loc. as elsewhere. Perhaps it is miswritten. 
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(cursing speech) to reach 1 (and to pollute) Asha's 
paths (where the faithful souls come). 

14. (And as are those lost spirits, so are our foes.) 
No friends to the creatures 2 are the Karpans, "(not 
granting) complete (harvests) from the fields with 
complete (pasture) for the Kine (chief objects for our 
prayer), bringing woe a by their deeds and their 
teachings. And they 4 will deliver these (beings 5 
whom they lead) at the last (?) by their doctrine(s) 
in the Home of the Lie. 

15. But this is the reward which Zarathuxtra 
declared before (to his friends who counsel with 
Asha), and are fitted for the cause*; Ahura Mazda 
will come the first 7 into His Song Home, Garddfman, 



1 N3svmi(ao) would naturally mean 'reaching'; but the word is 
also elsewhere used in an evil sense, ' reaching to harm.' Y. LIII, 7. 
The Pahlavi, however, indicates the reading nasvau by its nasfnSnd. 
Does the Avesta show an original evil sense to nas=to reach? 
May the two nas possibly have some original connection? That 
hv&is jkyaothnau means here ' by means of rather than ' because 
of is the more probable from the same words in the next verse, 
and this notwithstanding Y. XXXI, 20. 

2 So general a term as 'creatures' should be avoided where 
possible ; but see ye ditha&byd ere* ratum khshayas ashavau ftsta' 
(verse 5). 

3 As to the grammatical structure, all depends on si»d&. Shall 
we bring down n6i/ from the verse above ; or shall we regard send! 
as in an evil sense from sad as in sadra ? The Pahlavi favours the 
former, as also in Y. XXXVIII, 5 (Sp. 15). The general result is 
not, however, affected. Read as alternative: No friends to the 
creatures are the Karpans as to perfect (harvests) from the fields, 
(not) blessing us in the matter of perfect (care and fodder) for the 
cattle, &c. ; (sad in the sense of blessing with n6i/). 

* Free. • Or, ' doctrines.' e See the eleventh verse. 

7 Alternatives would be, ' Ahura will meet these engagements (?) 
made when the reward was promised ;' or, ' the reward which 
Zarathuftra promised before Ahura came into Gar6</man.' Ac- 
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and then these gifts will be given you by the Good 
Mind (within you), and with blessings for the cause 
of the Righteous Order (in His hosts). 

16. (And one of you, the greatest, has indeed 
attained to that wisdom which is thus blessed with a 
promise), Kavi Vtrtaspa has reached it in the Realm 
of our great cause (of devotion *), and moved in his 
toil by the chants of the Good Mind (who speaks in 
the Mathra 2 ); yea, he hath attained to that wisdom 
which the bountiful Ahura conceived in accordance 
with Asha, thus to teach us salvation. 

17. (And not alone amidst our princes hath 
sanctity been marked), Frashao^tra, the Hv6gva, hath 
presented a blest and an endeared form (his child 8 ) ; 
and may Ahura Mazda, who has the Sovereign Power, 
grant her (to us), who is so much to be beloved. And 
for the (progress of the) good Religion * do ye, O ye 
people ! receive her with desire *, and for the gaining 
of Asha ; (she will help the great cause). 

18. Yea, that (holy) wisdom, O Gamaspa the 
H vdgva 6 ! these (pious throngs) are choosing through 



cording to the general form of the Gathic sentence, kdist para 
go more naturally together than if the force of the pari was ex- 
tended to gasaJ. The coming of Ahura is elsewhere mentioned ; 
here He enters His audience-chamber before His approaching 
saints. 

1 Maga may have some such cast of meaning. I have, moreover, 
more than once suspected that the origin of ' magian ' may, not- 
withstanding the m6ghu of the later Avesta, be simply this maga so 
often used in the Gathas to designate ' the cause.' 

* See verse 20. 

* So also the Pahlavi translator in his gloss ; aigham bartman 
pavan ne\rmanih bara yehabune^o. 

4 So also of Zarathuftra's daughter, Y. LIII, 4. 

5 Or, ' cry ye for the gaining of Asha,' as in Y. XXIX, 1. 

* Or, reading a nominative, ' Gamaspa is choosing,' which is itself 
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their Righteousness as the (true) splendours of riches 
(these pious men who are) gaining the kingdom where 
the Good Mind (doth govern). And grant me also, 
O Mazda ! that which these with glad wishes 1 receive 
from Thy grace 2 . 

19. (And this prayer is already and beforehand 
heard.) This established Sovereign Power the 
heroic (Kavi Vtetaspa has given), O Maidhyd-mih 
the Spitama. He who is wise through the Religion, 
and who seeks (the true) life, he is granting it to us s ; 
yea, he has pronounced the laws of Ahura our 
Maker, and declared that which is for (our) life's 
actions (beyond all other things) best. 

20. And, that gift of blessedness for you, all (the 
Bountiful Immortals) with one consent in sympathy 
to help us (are disposed 4 ) to grant ; (and may they 
likewise make) the Holy Order (firm) for us through 
the Good Mind (in our folk) ; and may they reveal 
to us the words with which Piety likewise (speaks 
her truths). And receiving sacrifice with homage 
(from our praises), may they seek 6 for us Ahura 
Mazda's grace. 

21. (Yea, this Kavi Vtetaspa) the man of Aramaiti 
is bounteous, and with understanding in his words 
and his actions. (And as a reward) may Ahura give 

well possible, as var is also conjugated with n ; but rap«i seems 
a plural, and vid6 likewise. 

1 I concede this shade of meaning to the indications of the 
Pahlavi. 

' The Pahlavi gives us our first indication here. 

s If Gamispd (nom.) is read in verse 18, ahmSi might here refer 
to him ; ' to this one.' 

* Or, 'let them grant;' infinitive as imperative. 

• Seeking ; a dual is here disapproved by the source from which 
the suggestion originated. 
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him that Righteousness which is blest, (but) with the 
Religion (alone), and that Sovereign Power which is 
established through the Good Mind (in His folk). 
And this same blessing would I pray from His grace '. 
22. For Ahura Mazda knoweth the man whose 
best gift for the sacrifice is given unto me, and from 
the motive of Righteousness ; (and in thankfulness 
for all, and in prayer for yet still further grace), I will 
worship (the eternal ones) ; yea, I will worship those 
who have ever lived, and who still live, and by their 
own (holy) names, and to their (thrones' 2 ) will I draw 
near with my praise ! 



THE GATHA(A) VAHI5TA 1STIS (VAHIS- 

T6lSTl(\)). 

This Gatha, named from its first words, consists of 
chapter LIII of the Yasna. While its matter is homogeneous 
with that of the other Gathas, it bears some evidence of 
having been composed in the latter portion of Zarathurtra's 
life. It is, as usual, separated from the other Gathas by its 
metre, which shows four lines with two half lines. The first 
two have eleven or twelve syllables ; the third seems to 
have fourteen plus a half line with five, so also the last. Irre- 
gularities seem frequent. The composition has for its sub- 
stance a marriage song, but one of a politically religious 
character. 

The piece a-airytfiia-ishyd, Y. LIV, 1, has been considered by 
some as susceptible of a similar metrical arrangement, and it cer- 
tainly looks as if it originally belonged to Y. LIII. It is, however, 

1 I refer Urn to Ahura, supposing it to stand; reading tarn, 
I would refer it to ashi. 
1 Compare Vend. XIX, 31. 
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otherwise divided by Bartholomae (see Arische Forschungen, 2*** 
heft, s. 23). From the past form of sravi, some have thought that 
Zarathiutra was no longer living when this hymn was composed, 
but the word may only mean ' (his prayer) has been, or is heard.' 
If we must, however, render ' was heard,' this does not determine 
the certainty of Zarathu^tra's death. The expression ZaratrmrtrLr 
Spitamd also gives the impression that some heir to Zaratmutra's 
office and prestige existed, but even this is not decisive, for a future 
successor may be for a time a contemporary, while, on the contrary, 
the nuptials of Zarathuxtra's daughter, with the mention of his name, 
and the reference to her 'father' as the one from whom her bride- 
groom obtained her, indicate that Zarathurtra may well have been 
still living. The later forms Zarathortrahe' and fedhrd remain as 
the indications of a later origin than the actual period of Zara- 
thartra's lifetime ; but these circumstances may be owing to 
accidental causes. 

The style has freshness and vigour throughout, and would indi- 
cate Zarathurtrian influence, if not authorship. That Zarathortra 
does not speak in the first person, has no importance whatever in 
the question. The piece is not of course a whole ; but it may well 
be a whole out of which parts have fallen. That the subject passes 
on to the old polemical vehemence in the last verses, is far from 
unnatural. The marriage festival of Zarathurtra's child must 
have been, if without intention, a semi-political occasion, and 
the bard would express himself, as naturally, with regard to the 
struggle which was still going on. This latter fact also shows an 
early date ; the passages referring to the struggle are strongly 
kindred with some in Y. XL VI, and elsewhere. 

Verses 1 and 2 form an admirable introduction; the transition 
to the marriage occasion was, however, contained in lost verses. 
Verses 3, 4, and 5 hang well together ; and 6 and 7 are not at all 
remote from them ; the warlike close, although far from surprising 
us, must have been introduced by one or more now missing 
stanzas. 

1. As the object of the 'great cause,' next to the preservation of 
its adherents, was the extension of its influence, first over hesitating 
parties (Y. XLIV, 12), and then over all the living (Y. XXXI, 3), 
it is not surprising that the central prayer of Zarathurtra should 
have culminated in a desire for the conversion of opponents. Even 
Turanians had been known to come over to the holy creed, and 
help prosper the settlements which their kith had so often plun- 
dered (Y. XLVI, 12); he had therefore prayed that those who 
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had heretofore injured the holy Daina might become its disciples 
by a genuine conversion. 2. Having observed the fidelity of con- 
verts and original disciples, the king and his chief nobles would 
celebrate their devotion by hymns, ceremonies, and sacrifices, as 
the symbols of every moral virtue, laying down for the people the 
moral law of the Saviour. 3. As it would be pushing rather far to 
suppose the Saoshyawt to be referred to in tnn^a, and as moreover, 
according to Geldner's admirable suggestion, that title may here 
well refer to Zarathuxtra, it is better to accept a loss of verses, and 
to suppose a person alluded to as the bridegroom, who, if not one 
so eminent as to merit the imposing name of Saoshyant, was still 
at least one of his more prominent satellites, for the ancient poet 
goes on to address a daughter of Zarathurtra as a bride. She is 
the youngest, and her name is as pious as that of a maid of ancient 
Israel, for she is called 'full of the religious knowledge.' Her 
husband is to be a support in holiness, and she is to take counsel 
with piety. 4. Her response is appropriate ; she will vie with her 
husband in every sacred affection, as well as in every domestic 
virtue. 5. The priestly thaliarch then addresses the bridesmaids 
and the pair with suitable admonitions to piety and affection. 
6. Turning now to the assembly, possibly after the recital of some 
stanzas long since vanished, he proceeds with warnings and en- 
couragements. He will exorcise the Demon who was especially 
the slave of the DaSvas ; but he warns all men and women against 
the evil Vayu, the spirit of the air. 7. Charitably concluding that 
they would come forth as conquerors from the trials which still 
awaited them, he next warns them against all solicitations to vice. 
8. Having named profane Demons, his polemical zeal becomes 
fully inflamed. Anticipating with fierce delight the sufferings of the 
wicked, he calls vehemently for the champion, who may, in alliance 
with neighbouring potentates, deliver up the murderous false-leader, 
giving peace to the masses; and he entreats that all haste may be 
used. 9. To arouse the great chiefs to their duty, he recalls (as in 
Y. XXXII) the successes of the foe ; and he calls for the prince 
who may overthrow and expel him, but, as if well aware that the 
human arm could not alone bring salvation, he attributes to Ahura 
the Sovereign Power, which alone can guard helpless innocence 
against lawless plunder and oppression. 
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Translation. 

i . That best prayer has been answered ' , the prayer 
of Zarathiutra Spitama, that Ahura Mazda might 2 
grant him those boons, (the most wished-for) which 
flow from the good Order, even a life that is pros- 
pered 3 for eternal duration, and also those who 
deceived 4 him (may He likewise thus grant him) as 
the good Faith's disciples in word and in deed 6 . 

2. And may Kavi Vtotaspa, and the Zarathu-rtrian 
Spitama ', and Frashaostra too with them, offer pro- 
pitiation to Mazda in thought, word, and deed, and 



1 Some lay stress upon the literal form ' was heard,' and regard 
the expression as indicating the fact that Zarathurtra was no longer 
living (see the remarks in the summary). 

2 Free. 

• I follow the Pahlavi with all ; it has hu-ahumarf. 

4 I follow the friftir of the Pahlavi, as the conversion of those 
formerly hostile is suggested by vauraya and Fryana, not to speak 
of the primary rendering of duferethrtj likhshnushd. The 
Pahlavi also has, ' even he who is the deceiver is to be instructed 
in the word and deed of the good religion.' The MSS. should 
not hastily be abandoned. 

6 That more than a ritualistic sanctity is meant is certain (see 
Y. XXX, 3) ; but that no sanctity could be recognised apart from 
worship is equally undeniable. 

" Who was the Zarathujtrian Spitama ? Some change the text 
after the Pahlavi translator, reading Zarathustra Spitama; but I 
would not follow this evil example in a first translation of a 
translatable text. Why should a Spitama, who was not Zarathustra, 
be called Zarathurtrian ? Were some of the Spitamas not in 
sympathy with their great kinsman, Spitamas who were Mazda- 
yasnians, but not ' of Zarathurtra's order ? ' One would however 
suppose that some one of Zarathurtra's family was meant who 
occupied the position of his especial representative and natural 
successor. 
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Yasna confessions 1 as they render Him praise, 
making straight paths 2 (for our going), even that 
Faith of the Saoshyawt which Ahura will found s . 

(The master of the feast.) 

3 *. And him will they give Thee, O Pouru&sta, 
Ha6£a/-aspid and Spitami ! young B (as thou art) of 
the daughters of Zarathurtra, him will they* give 
thee as a help in the Good Mind's true service, 
of Asha's and Mazda's, as a chief and a guardian 7 . 
Counsel well then (together 8 ), with the mind of 
Armaiti, most bounteous and pious ; and act with 
just action. 

(She answers.) 

4. I will love 9 and vie with him, since from (my) 
father 10 he gained (me). For the master and toilers, 
and for the lord-kinsman (be) the Good Mind's bright 



1 Free. 

• Recall the 'path made for the Kine,' and 'the way' which 
' Thou declarest to be that of the Good Mind.' 

• That is, will permanently found, establish. 

4 Verses have here fallen out, as some allusion must have been 
made to the bridegroom. 

6 So more according to the hint of the Pahlavi and the statement 
of the Bundahij; West, XXXII, 5. So Geldner, K. Z. 28, 195. 

• Or, ' will he, the Saoshyawt, the bride's father.' 

7 A chieftain, a protecting head. 

• It is, perhaps, safer to refer this ' questioning ' to the pair ; but 
forms of ham with pares are also used of consultations with the 
Deity (see Y. XXXIII, 6). Y. XLIV, 13 nearly necessitates the 
wider and less concrete view here. 

• VarSnf looks somewhat like a gloss, but the metre seems to 
demand it. 

10 Her father's sanction was a reason for devotion to the man 
to whom he had given her. 
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blessing 1 , the pure for the pure ones, and to me 
(be 2 ) the insight (which I gain from his counsel 8 ). 
Mazda grant it, Ahura for good conscience for ever. 

(The priestly master of the feast.) 

5. Monitions for the marrying I speak to (you) 
maidens, to you, I who know them; and heed ye 
my (sayings) : By these 4 laws of the Faith which I 
utter obtain ye the life of the Good Mind (on earth 
and in heaven). (And to you, bride and bridegroom 5 ), 
let each one the other in Righteousness cherish ; thus 
alone unto each shall the home-life be happy. 

6. [Thus real are these things, ye men and ye 
women 6 !] from the Lie-demon protecting, I guard 
o'er my (faithful), and so (I) grant progress (in weal 
and in goodness). And the hate of the Lie (with the 
hate of her) bondsmen (?) I pray from the body, 
(and so would expel it'). For to those who bear 
Vayu 8 , (and bring him to power), his shame 9 mars 
the glory. To these evil truth-harmers by these 
means he reaches. Ye thus slay the life mental (if 
ye follow his courses 10 ). 



1 The Pahlavi translator has sirfh here. 

1 Be/=b&d lies certainly nearer than b<e/=bava/. 

8 See the previous verse. * Or, ' being zealous.' 

8 These words do not seem adapted to the bridesmaids. 

* <?aini is elsewhere used in an evil sense. 

7 I can only render thus literally: From the Dru^ as a 
generous guide (I) who (compare ye in Y. XXVIII) (for) mine, (me) 
a watching guardian (I guide as a rdthema ; nom. sing, with verbal 
force) increasing prosperity, i.e. progress, of the Drbg I pray 
(forth*; I exorcise) of the bond(?) (of the Dr%) the malicious 
injuries* from the body or person. * y§s§-par5. * to 3rd pi. 

8 ' If ye bear, or promote, the interests of Vayu.' 

• Or, 'evil food.' 

10 Some line here is gloss ; the first thought would be to eliminate 
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7. But yours be the recompense, (O ye righteous 
women !) of this great cause. For while lustful desire 
heart-inflamed from the body 1 there beyond goeth 
down where the spirit of evil reaches (to ruin, still) 
ye bring forth the champion 2 to help on the cause, 
(and thus conquer temptation). So your last word is 
' Vayu ' ; (ye cry it in triumph 3 ). 

8. And thus let the sinners by these means be 
foiled * ; and consumed 5 be they likewise. Let them 
shriek in their anger. With good kings let (our 
champion 6 ) deliver 7 the smiter 8 (as a captive in 

the difficult second line ; but the third line might be an effort (by 
the poet himself, or an associate, see the metrical form) to explain, 
or relieve, the awkward second line. Reading ymiS and rathemS, 
and taking ^enayd as in an evil sense, with spasutha as a second 
plural, we might render as a question: 'Do ye, O ye twain, 
ye helpers of the Dru^; do ye regard promotion (as thus to be 
gained) ? ' But in that case verses 6 and 7 should be regarded as 
separated by many lost verses from the fifth verse. But is not the 
first line the gloss ? It is merely an address. 

1 Free. * Lit. ' the greatness.' 

* The difficulty here lies in the first line which seems to declare 
a reward in a good sense. Mizdem is hardly used of retribution. 
It must therefore be taken in a good sense. The following evil 
results must be supposed to have been avoided ; and ' Vayu ' to be 
uttered in triumph. Vayu is used in an evil sense in verse 6. 

If mtedem could be supposed to express retribution, then evil 
men and women would be threatened, and Vayu would be a cry 
uttered in woe. As to Vayu with his two natures, see part ii as 
per index. 

4 The foiling of the evil here recalls idebaomd. 

8 The Pahlavi translator seems to me too free in rendering 
zaJivy^ka. (zahya&i), zanun-hdmand. It also makes a curious 
imitation of letters in gih va mar for ^«iaram. It is of course far 
from certain that he had our present text. 

' See verse 9 ; also Y. XLVI, 4. 

T Recall the delivering of the evil into the two hands of Asha 
(Y. XXX, 8, and Y. XLIV, 14). 

' Khruneram&i must be a gloss. 

[31] O 
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battle), giving peace to our dwellings, and peace to 
our hamlets. Let him charge 1 those deceivers, 
chaining death as the strongest 2 ; and swift be (the 
issue). 

9. Through false believers the tormentor makes 
Thy helpers s refusers 4 ; (those who once helped our 
heroes shall no longer give succour). The estranged 
thus desires, and the reprobate 6 wills it, with the will 
that he harbours to conquer our honour 6 . Where is 
then the Lord righteous who will smite them from 
life 7 , and (beguile) them of license ? Mazda ! 
Thine is that power, (which will banish and conquer). 
And Thine is the Kingdom 8 ; and by it Thou 
bestowest the highest (of blessings) on the right- 
living poor 9 ! 

1 'Let him "rout" or "stir" them.' 

* Comp. mazixta=the strongest in Y. XLIX, 1, 'the prevailer.' 
Lit. ' with the chaining of death the greatest.' 

' For narplr I can only suggest the suspiciously simple nar= 
hero (comp. the frequent na) and pf= nourish, support. The 
Pahlavi translator seems likewise to have had some such rendering 
in mind, for he translates dast6bar. 

4 As to rigis, the Pahlavi translation, which is here more than 
usually difficult, hints in the direction above followed, by a word 
which I would restore as re^fnSnd. 

5 The Pahlavi translator erroneously sees ' bridge ' in pesh6, or 
is free with his tan&puhark&no hdmand. See Geldner, Stud. 3. 

• See Geldner, Stud. 54. 7 See Y. XLVI, 4. 

8 Comp. the Ahuna-vairya which takes its last line from this 
place, and Y. XXXIV, 5. Vahyd is a variation for vangh<ruj vahyd. 

' Here I have endeavoured to imitate the swing of the rhythm 
by breaking up the sentences, especially in the second line. 
Literally it would be, ' with the desire, with the virtue-conquering 
(desire) of the reprobate.' Such freedom as the above is often 
a critical necessity in the attempts to reproduce the warmth of the 
original. 
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THE YASNA. 

It is now hardly necessary to say that the Yasna is 
the chief liturgy of the Zarathiutrians, in which confession, 
invocation, prayer, exhortation, and praise are all combined 
as in other liturgies. Like other compositions of the kind, 
it is made up of more or less mutually adapted fragments 
of different ages, and modes of composition. The Gathas 
are sung in the middle of it, and in the Vendidad Sadah, 
the Visparad is interpolated within it for the most part at 
the ends of chapters. 

We have no reason to suppose that the Yasna existed in 
its present form in the earlier periods of Zarathurtrianism, 
but we have also no reason to doubt that its present 
arrangement is, as regards us, very ancient. The word 
Yasna means worship including sacrifice. Introductory 
excerpts occur in several MSS., and are now printed by 
Geldner. They are to be found in Y. I, 33 ; Y. Ill, 25 ; 
Y.XL17, 18; Y.XXII,23-37; Y. XXVII, 13, 14; Ny.I.a. 



YASNA I. 

The Sacrifice Commences. 

1. I announce 1 and I (will) complete (my Yasna) 
to Ahura Mazda, the Creator, the radiant and glo- 
rious, the greatest and the best, the most beautiful (?) 
(to our conceptions), the most firm, the wisest, and 
the one of all whose body 8 is the most perfect, who 

1 Or, ' I invite ; ' but the word seems equal to avaSdhaySma ; 
compare the Vedic vid + ni. Comp. also nt tfi vaSdhayfimi and nt 
v6 va&dhaySmi in Y. I, 21, 22. The Pahlavi favours 'I invite.' 

* Not that Ahura was conceived of as having a body proper. 
The stars are elsewhere poetically described as his body, as other 

O 2 
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attains His ends the most infallibly, because of His 
Righteous Order, to Him who disposes our minds 
aright 1 , who sends His joy-creating grace afar; 
who made us, and has fashioned us, and who has 
nourished and protected us 2 , who is the most 
bounteous Spirit 3 ! 

2. I announce and I (will) complete (my Yasna) to 
the Good Mind, and to Righteousness the Best, and 
to the Sovereignty which is to be desired, and to Piety 
the Bountiful, and to the two, the Universal Weal 
and Immortality, to the body of the Kine, and to 
the Kine's Soul, and to the Fire of Ahura Mazda, 
that one who more than 4 (all) the Bountiful Immor- 
tals has made most effort (for our succour) ! 

3. And I announce and I (will) complete (my 
Yasna) to the Asnya, the day-lords of the ritual 
order, to Havani the holy, the lord 6 of the ritual 
order; and I celebrate, and I (will) complete (my 
Yasna) to Sivanghi and to Vlsya, the holy lord(s) 
of the ritual order. And I announce and (will) com- 
plete (my Yasna) to Mithra of the wide pastures, of 
the thousand ears, and of the myriad eyes, the Yazad 
of the spoken 8 name, and to Riman /foastra. 



divinities are said to be tanu-mSthra, having the MSthra as their 
body ; that is, incarnate in the MSthra. 
1 ' Disposing aright as to mind.' 

* Pahlavi parvan/. 

' Elsewhere the Spe«ta Mainyu is spoken of as His possession. 

4 The Fire seems almost spoken of as one of the Amesha 
Spe«ta. 

8 Lords of the ritual because ruling as chief at the time of their 
mention, and in this sense regarded as genii protecting all ritual 
seasons and times of their class. Vfsya presides over the Vis; 
Sivanghi, over cattle. 

• Having an especial Yaxt. 
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4. I announce and (will) complete (my Yasna) to 
Rapithwina, the holy lord of the ritual order, and to 
Frada/fshu, and to Za»tuma, the holy lord(s) of the 
ritual order; and I celebrate and complete (my Yasna) 
to Righteousness 1 the Best, and to Ahura Mazda's 
Fire \ 

5. I announce and complete (my Yasna) to 
Uzayeirina the holy lord of the ritual order, and 
to Frada/-v!ra and to Da^z/yuma *, the holy lord(s) 
of the ritual order, and to that lofty Ahura Napa/- 
ap&m (the son of waters), and to the waters which 
Ahura Mazda 8 made. 

6. I announce and complete (my Yasna) to Aiwisru- 
thrima (and) Aibigaya 4 , the holy lord(s) of the ritual 
order, and to Zarathurtrdtema, and to him who pos- 
sesses and who gives that prosperity in life which 
furthers all. And I celebrate and complete (my 
Yasna) to the Fravashis of the saints, and to those 
of the women who have many sons 6 , and to a pros- 
perous home-life which continues without reverse 
throughout the year, and to that Might which is well- 
shaped and stately 6 , which strikes victoriously, Ahura- 
made, and to that Victorious Ascendency (which it 
secures). 

7. I announce and I complete (my Yasna) to 
Ushahina, the holy lord of the ritual order, and to 
Bere^ya (and) Nmanya, the holy lord(s) of the ritual 
order, and to Sraosha (who is Obedience) the blessed, 
endowed with blessed recompense (as a thing com- 

1 Constantly associated together in the later Avesta. 

* Az»=h before y. 

* As opposed to those which might belong to Angra Mainyu. 
4 Or, ' who furthers life.' • ' Men and herds? ' 

* 'Well-grown.' 
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pleted 1 ), who smites with victory, and furthers the 
settlements, and to Rashnu 2 , the most just, and to 
Ami/ s , who advances the settlements, and causes 
them to increase. 

8. And I announce and I complete (my Yasna) to 
the Mahya, the monthly festivals, lords of the ritual 
order, to the new and the later * moon, the holy lord 
of the ritual order, and to the full moon which scatters 
night 

9. And I announce and complete (my Yasna). to 
the Yairya, yearly feasts, the holy lords of the ritual 
order. I celebrate and complete (my Yasna) to 
Maidyd-zaremya 6 , the holy lord of the ritual order, 
and to Maidy6-shema, the holy lord of the ritual 
order, and to PaitLmahya, and to Ayathrima the 
advancer, and the spender of the strength of males *, 
the holy lord of the ritual order, and to Maidhyairya, 
the holy lord of the ritual order, and to Hamaspath- 
ma£dhaya, the holy lord of the ritual order ; yea, I 
celebrate and complete my Yasna to the seasons, 
lords of the ritual order. 

10. And I announce and complete (my Yasna) to 
all those who are the thirty and three 7 lords of the 
ritual order, which, coming the nearest, are around 
about Havani, and which (as in their festivals) were 

1 I should say that the suffix has this force here as in close con- 
nection with ashyd. 

* Genius of rectitude. * Rectitude in another form. 
4 Literally, ' to the moon within,' showing little light. 

• See the Afrinagan. • The rutting season. 

7 Haug first called attention to the striking coincidence with the 
Indian. In the Aitareya and .Satapatha Brahma»as, in the Atharva- 
veda, and in the RSmayawa, the gods are brought up to the number 
thirty-three. The names differ somewhat however. (See Essays, 
ed. West, 2nd edition, p. 276; see also Hv. 240,9; 250, 2.) 
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inculcated by Ahura Mazda, and were promulgated 
by Zarathustra, as the lords of Asha Vahuta, who is 
Righteousness the Best. 

11. And I announce and complete (my Yasna) to 
the two, to Ahura * and to Mithra, the lofty, and the 
everlasting, and the holy, and to all the stars which 
are Spewta Mainyu's creatures, and to the star 
Tistrya, the resplendent and glorious, and to the 
Moon which contains the seed of the Kine, and to 
the resplendent Sun, him of the rapid steeds, the eye 2 
of Ahura Mazda, and to Mithra the province-ruler. 
And I celebrate and complete my Yasna to Ahura 
Mazda (once again, and as to him who rules the 
month 3 ), the radiant, the glorious, and to the 
Fravashis * of the saints. 

12. And I announce and complete my Yasna to 
thee, the Fire, O Ahura Mazda's son! together with 
all the fires, and to the good waters, even to all the 
waters made by Mazda, and to all the plants which 
Mazda made. 

1 3. And I announce and complete (my Yasna) to 
the Bounteous Mathra, the holy and effective, the 
revelation given against the Daevas*; the Zarathuy- 

1 The star Jupiler has been called Ormuzd by the Persians and 
Armenians, and it may be intended here, as stars are next men- 
tioned, but who can fail to be struck with the resemblance to the 
Mitra-Varu«a of the i?i'g-veda. Possibly both ideas were present 
to the composer. 

a Recall A'akshur Mitrasya Vanwasya AgneA. 

3 The first day of the month is called Ahura Mazda. 

4 The first month is called Fravashi. These are put for the par- 
ticular day of celebration. 

8 This was the Vendidid, the name being a contraction of 
vtdaSva-data. It will not be forgotten that the Vendldad, although 
later put together, contains old Aryan myths which antedate 
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trian revelation, and to the long descent 1 of the good 
Mazdayasnian Faith. 

14. And I announce and complete (my Yasna) to 
the mountain Ushi-darena 2 , the Mazda-made, with its 
sacred brilliance, and to all the mountains glorious 
with sanctity 3 , with their abundant Glory Mazda- 
made, and to that majestic Glory Mazda-made, the 
unconsumed 4 Glory which Mazda made. And I 
announce and complete (my Yasna) to Ashi the 
good, the blessedness (of the reward), and to Alsti, 
the good religious Knowledge, to the good Eretlw 
(Rectitude 4 ?), and to the good Rasasti^ (persisting 
zeal • ?), and to the Glory and the Benefit which are 
Mazda-made. 

1 5. And I announce and complete (my Yasna) to 
the pious and good Blessing of the religious man 7 , 
the holy, and to the curse of wisdom, the swift and 
redoubted Yazad of potency (to blight). 

16. And I announce and complete (my Yasna) to 
these places and these lands, and to these pastures, 
and these abodes with their springs of water (?) 8 , and 



Zarathurtra, although in its present greatly later form, Zarathurtra 
is a demi-god in it, and his name is involved in myth. 
1 ' The long tradition ; ' so Spiegel. 

* From this mountain the Iranian kings were later supposed to 
have descended ; hence the mention of the ' glory.' 

* Observe the impossibility of the meaning ' comfort,' or mere 
' well-being ' here. 

4 Or possibly 'the unseized,' the Pahlavi agrift(?); Ner. agr»Mt&»; 
Awar, to eat, may have meant ' seize ' originally. 
8 Ereth* (ri'ti ?) seems without inflection. 
' The state of activity (?). 
7 Shall we say, ' of the departed saint ' here ? 

* The Pahlavi with its afkhvar points here perhaps to a better 
text Recall awzhdatennia, awzhdaunghd, awrem. 
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to the waters, land, and plants, and to this earth and to 
yon heaven, and to the holy wind, and to the stars, 
moon, and sun, and to the eternal stars without 
beginning 1 , and self-disposing 2 , and to all the holy 
creatures of Spe»ta-Mainyu, male and female, the 
regulators of the ritual order. 

17. And I announce and complete (my Yasna) to 
that lofty lord who is the ritual Righteousness 8 (itself), 
and to the lords of the days in their duration, and of 
the days during daylight, to the moons, the years, 
and the seasons which are lords of the ritual order at 
the time of Havani 4 . 

18. And I announce and complete (my Yasna) to 
the Fravashis of the saints, the redoubted, which 
overwhelm (the evil), to those of the saints of the 
ancient lore, to those of the next of kin, and to 
the Fravashi of (mine) own 6 soul ! 

19. And I announce and complete (my Yasna) to 
all the lords of the ritual order, and to all the Yazads, 
the beneficent, who dispose (of all) aright, to those 
both heavenly and earthly, who are (meet) for our 
sacrifice and homage because of Asha VahLrta, (of the 
ritual Order which is ' the best % 

20. O (thou) Havani, holy lord of the ritual order, 
and Savanghi, Rapithwina, and Uzayeirina, and 
Aiwisruthrima, (and) Aibigaya, (thou that aidest 

1 Meaning ' without beginning to their course,' and so ' fixed ' (?). 

a Self-determining, not satellites, having the laws of their own 
motion in themselves. 

8 The divine Order par eminence, expressed in the ritual and 
the faith. 

4 Not ' to the chief of Havani,' possibly ' in the lordship,' the 
time when it is especially the object of worship. Thus each object 
of worship becomes in its turn a ' lord or chief of ' the ritual order.' 

* The soul of the celebrant or his client is intended. 
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life !) if I have offended you, and thou, O Ushahina, 
holy lord of the ritual order ! 

21. If I have offended thee 1 , whether by thought, 
or word, or deed, whether by act of will, or without 
intent or wish, I earnestly make up the deficiency of 
this in praise to thee. If I have caused decrease 2 
in that which is Thy Yasna, and Thy homage, I 
announce (and celebrate 3 ) to thee (the more for 
this) ! 

22. Yea, all ye lords, the greatest ones, holy lords 
of the ritual order, if I have offended you by thought, 
or word, or deed, whether with my will, or without 
intending error 4 , I praise you (now the more) for 
this. I announce to you (the more) if I have caused 
decrease in this which is your Yasna, and your praise. 

23. I would confess myself a Mazda-worshipper, of 
Zarathurtra's order, a foe to the Daevas, devoted to 
the lore of the Lord, for Havani, the holy lord of the 
ritual order, for (his) sacrifice, homage, propitiation, 
and praise, for Savanghi, and for Vlsya, the holy lord 
of the ritual order, for (his) sacrifice, homage, pro- 
pitiation and praise, and for the sacrifice, homage, 
propitiation and praise of the lords of the days in 
their duration, and of the days during daylight, for 



1 Compare J?v. VII, 86, 3-6. 

a Practised, or induced neglect, or omitted portions of it. 

8 * I invite for Thee ' (?). 

* That the thought, word, and deed here were more than the mere 
semi-mechanical use of faculties in reciting the liturgy, is clear. 
At the same time all morality was supposed to be represented in 
the liturgy. The evil man would offend in thought, word, and deed, 
if he recited it carelessly, or with bad conscience, and as guilty of 
any known and unrepented sins. The moral and ceremonial laws 
went hand in hand. 
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those of the monthly festivals, and for those of the 
yearly ones, and for those of the seasons ! 



YASNA II. 
The Sacrifice continues. 

1. I desire to approach 1 the Zaothras 2 with my 
worship. I desire to approach the Baresman with 
my worship. I desire to approach the Zaothra con- 
jointly with the Baresman in my worship, and the 
Baresman conjointly with the Zaothra. Yea, I desire 
to approach this Zaothra (here), and with this (present) 
Baresman, and I desire to approach this Baresman 
conjoined with this Zaothra with my praise 3 ; and I 
desire to approach this Baresman with praise pro- 
vided with its Zaothra with its girdle, and spread with 
sanctity. 

2. And in this Zaothra 3 and the Baresman I desire 
to approach Ahura Mazda with my praise, the holy 

1 Referring y£s to its more original sense. Or read, ' I desire 
the approach of the various objects of worship, which may be 
correct, as we understand the genius of each several object to be 
invoked. Aside from this, a desire 'to approach' seems quite 
necessary to fill out the sense here. Many of the objects referred 
to were already present, although some, like 'the mountains,' 
needed to be spiritually approached, or indeed invoked. 

* Zaothra seems to me hardly a vocative here. If declined as 
other nouns, it would seem to be exceptionally a masculine ; com- 
pare ahmya zaothre" below. I should feel constrained to regard 
it here as a masc. plural accusative (comp. haoma). 

* If zaothre' is not a loc. masc. it may be used with the loc. masc. 
pronoun irregularly. It would then equal Zaothraya. The letter 
X) is often simply the Pahlavi k> a little lengthened and equivalent 
to ya (aya). » does not merely stand for ya (aya), but it is some- 
times the correct writing for those letters. (Useless repetitions are 
curtailed.) 
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lord of the ritual order, and the Bountiful Immortals, 
(all) those who rule aright, and who dispose of all 
aright, these also I desire to approach and with my 
praise. 

3. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach the Asnya with my praise. I desire to 
approach the Hivani with my praise, the holy lord of 
the ritual order, and Savanghi and Vlsya.the holy lords 
of the ritual order. And in this Zaothra with this 
Baresman I desire to approach Mithra with my praise, 
of the wide pastures, of the thousand ears, and of the 
myriad eyes, the Yazad of the spoken name, and Raman 
/foastra with him, the holy lord of the ritual order. 

4. And in this Zaothra and with the Baresman I 
desire to approach Rapithwina with my praise, the 
holy lord of the ritual order ; and Frada/-fshu and 
Za«tuma, the holy lords of the ritual order ; and in 
this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire to approach 
toward Righteousness the Best with my praise, and 
with him the Fire, Ahura Mazda's son. 

5. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach Uzay&rina with my praise, and Frada/- 
vira and Da^yyuma ', the holy lords of the ritual 
order ; and with them that lofty lord, the kingly and 
brilliant Apam-napa/ 2 , of the fleet horses, and likewise 
the water Mazda-made and holy, 

6. And Aiwisruthrima, (and) Aibigaya, the holy 
lord(s) of the ritual order, and FradaZ-vlspam-huftiti, 
and Zarathuitr6tema, the holy lord, and the good, 
heroic, and bountiful Fravashis of the saints, and the 
women who have many sons, and a peaceful and 
prosperous home-life that continues without reverse 
throughout the year, and Force well-shaped and 

1 hv=h before y. * Sometimes Napa/-apam. 
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stately, and the Victorious-blow Ahura-given, and the 
Victorious Ascendency (which it secures), and (7) 
Ushahina, the holy lord of the ritual order, Bere/ya 
and Nmanya, the holy lords of the ritual order, and 
Sraosha, Obedience, the blessed and the stately, 
who smites with the blow of victory, furthering the 
settlements, the holy lord of the ritual order, and 
Rashnu, the most just, and Arst&t, who furthers the 
settlements, and causes them to increase. 

8. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach the Mahya, the monthly festivals with my 
praise, the new moon and the waning moon (the moon 
within), the holy lords of the ritual order, and the 
full moon which scatters night, (9) and the Yearly 
festivals, Maidhyd-zaremaya, the holy lord of the 
ritual order, and Maidhyd-shema, and Paitishahya, 
and Ayathrima, .the promoter, who spends the 
strength of males, and Maidhyairya and Hamas- 
pathma&dhaya, and the seasons, the holy lords of the 
ritual order. 

10. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach all the lords of the ritual order with my 
praise, the three and thirty who come the nearest 
round about our Havanis, who are those lords (and 
seasons) of Righteousness the Best, which were incul- 
cated by Mazda, and spoken forth by Zarathurtra. 

11. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I 
desire to approach Ahura and Mithra with my praise, 
the lofty, eternal, and the holy two ; and I desire to 
approach the stars, moon, and sun with the Baresman 
plants, and with my praise, and with them Mithra the 
governor of all the provinces, and Ahura Mazda 
the radiant and glorious, and the good, heroic, boun- 
tiful Fravashis of the saints, (12) and thee, the Fire, 
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Ahura Mazda's son, the holy lord of the ritual order, 
with all the fires ! And I desire to approach the 
good waters in this Zaothra with this Baresman with 
my praise, all best waters, Mazda-made and holy, 
and all the plants which are Mazda-made and holy. 

1 3. And I desire to approach the bounteous Mathra 
in this Zaothra with this Baresman, and with my 
praise, the most glorious as it is, and with it the law 
instituted against the Da&vas; yea, I desire to 
approach the Zarathurtrian law with my praise, and 
(with it) its long descent, and the good Mazdayasnian 
Religion (as complete). 

14. And I desire to approach Mount Ushi-darena in 
this Zaothra, with this Baresman with my praise, 
Mazda-made, and glorious with sanctity, the Yazad- 
(mount). And I desire to approach all the mountains 
with my praise, glorious with sanctity as they are, 
and with abundant glory, Mazda-made, and holy lords 
of the ritual order; and I desire to approach the 
mighty kingly Glory Mazda-made and unconsumed ; 
yea, (even) the mighty unconsumed Glory Mazda- 
made. And I desire to approach Ashi Vanguhi (the 
good blessedness) in my praise, the brilliant, lofty, 
powerful, and stately, saving by inherent power. Yea, 
I desire to approach the Glory Mazda-made with my 
praise ; and I desire to approach the Benefit conferred 
by Mazda. 

15. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I 
desire to approach the Blessing, pious and good, and 
the pious and holy man who utters it, and the mighty 
and redoubted Curse of the wise, the Yazad. 

16. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I 
desire to approach these waters with my praise, and 
these lands and plants, and these places, districts, 
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and pastures, and these dwellings with their springs 
of water \ and this land-ruler, who is Ahura Mazda. 

1 7. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I de- 
sire to approach all the greatest lords with my praise, 
the day-lords, and the month-lords, those of the years, 
and of the seasons, and the good, heroic, bountiful 
Fravashis of the saints. 

18. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I 
desire to approach all the holy Yazads with my 
praise ; yea, even all the lords of the ritual order, 
Havani at his time, and Savanghi at his time, and 
all the greatest lords of the ritual at their proper 
times. 

YASNA III. 

The Yasna advances to the Naming of the 
Objects of Propitiation. 

1. With a Baresman brought to its appointed place 
accompanied with the Zaothra at the time of Havani, 
I desire to approach the Myazda-offering with my 
praise, as it is consumed, and likewise Ameretata/ 2 
(as the guardian of plants and wood) and Haurvata7 
(who guards the water), with the (fresh) meat 8 , for the 
propitiation of Ahura Mazda, and of the Bountiful 

1 See note on Y. I, 16. 

* Spiegel has observed with truth that Ameretati/ and HaurvataV 
may represent severally all the fruits and the liquids offered. 

* The modern Parsis, Haug following, render 'butter'; but 
Spiegel is inclined to discredit this later tradition, holding that 
'flesh' was originally intended; but on its becoming disused in 
India, milk was substituted, hence the error. 

Gaur hudhau, in its primary sense, meant of course ' the Kine 
of blessed endowment.' (Repetitions are again curtailed.) 
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Immortals, and for the propitiation of Sraosha (who 
is Obedience) the blessed, who is endowed with 
sanctity, and who smites with the blow of victory^ 
and causes the settlements to advance. 

2. And I desire to approach Haoma and Para- 
haoma ' with my praise for the propitiation of the 
Fravashi of Spitama Zarathustra, the saint. And I 
desire to approach the (sacred) wood with my praise, 
with the perfume, for the propitiation of thee, the 
Fire, O Ahura Mazda's son ! 

3. And I desire to approach the Haomas with my 
praise for the propitiation of the good waters which 
Mazda created ; and I desire to approach the Haoma- 
water, and the fresh milk 2 with my praise, and the 
plant Hadhana£pata, offered with sanctity for the 
propitiation of the waters which are Mazda-made. 

4. And I desire to approach this Baresman with 
the Zaothra with my praise, with its binding 8 and 
spread with sanctity for the propitiation of the 
Bountiful Immortals. And I desire with (?) my 
voice the thoughts well thought, and the words well 
spoken, and the deeds well done, and the recital of 
the Gathas as they are heard. And I desire to 
approach the well-said Mathras with my praise, and 
this (higher) lordship with this sanctity, and this exact 
regulation 4 (of the Ratu), and the reverential prayer 
for blessings (spoken at the fitting hour) ; and I desire 
to approach them for the contentment and propitiation 

1 The Haoma-juice. 

* So better than ' fresh meat' Fluids are the chief objects of 
attention here. 

8 With its girdle. 

4 Anghuyam— rathwam stand related as ahu and ratu; so also 
the Pahlavi ahuoih and raalh, and Ner. sv&mi&mAa. gurutSw&i. 
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of the holy Yazads, heavenly and earOTyTantTfor the 
contentment of each man's soul. 

5. And I desire to approach the Asnya with my 
praise, the lords of the ritual order, and the H&vani 
and Savanghi and Vlsya, the holy lords of the ritual 
order. And I desire to approach with the Yart l of 
Mithra of the wide pastures, of the thousand ears, 
of the myriad eyes, the Yazad of the spoken name, 
and with him Raman Ifvtstra.. 

6. And I desire to approach Rapithwina with my 
praise, the holy lord of the ritual order, and Fra- 
da/-fshu and Za«tuma, and Righteousness the 
Best, and Ahura Mazda's Fire. 

7. And I desire to approach Uzay&rina, and 
Frada/-vira and Da£z>yuma* with my praise, with 
that lofty Ahura Napa/-apSm, and the waters Mazda- 
made, 

8. And Aiwisruthrima, and Aibigaya, and Frida£- 
vispSm-hu^aiti, and Zarathurtrdtema with the Yart 
of the Fravashis of the saints 2 , and of the women 
who have many sons, and the year long unchanged 
prosperity, and of Might, the well-shaped and stately, 
smiting victoriously, Ahura-made and of the Victo- 
rious Ascendency (which it secures). 

9. And I desire to approach Ushahina, Bere^a, 
and Nmanya with the Yart of Sraosha (Obe- 
dience) the sacred, the holy, who smites with the 
blow of victory, and makes the settlements advance, 
and with that of Rashnu, the most just, and Arrta/ 

1 Yertt seems used of an especial Yart here, and subsequently, 
as genitives intrude among datives, the form possibly taking the 
place of the words ' for the propitiation of ; here Yart X may be 
referred to. 

2 Yart XIII. 

[3«] P 
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who furthers the settlements, and causes them to 
increase. 

10. And I desire to approach the monthly festivals, 
the lords of the ritual order, and the new moon and 
the waning moon, and the full moon which scatters 
night, 

ii. And the yearly festivals, Maidhy6-zaremaya, 
Maidhyd-shema, PaitLshahya, and Ayathrima the 
breeder who spends the strength of males, and 
Maidhyairya, and Hamaspathma£dhaya, and the 
seasons, lords of the ritual order, (12) and all those 
lords who are the three and thirty, who approach 
the nearest at the time of Havani, who are the 
Lords of Asha called Vahishta (and whose services 
were) inculcated by Mazda, and pronounced by 
Zarathustra, as the feasts of Righteousness, the 
Best. 

1 3. And I desire to approach Ahura and Mithra, 
the lofty and imperishable two, the holy, and with the 
Yart of those stars which are the creatures of Spe»ta 
Mainyu, and with the Ya.st of the star Ti^trya, the 
radiant, the glorious, and with that of the moon which 
contains the seed of cattle, and with that of the 
resplendent sun, the eye of Ahura Mazda, and of 
Mithra, province-lord of the provinces, and with that 
of Ahura Mazda (as He rules this day) the radiant, 
the glorious, and with that of the Fravashis of the 
saints, (who rule this month), 

14. And with thy Yart, the Fire's, O Ahura 
Mazda's son! with all the fires, and to the good 
waters with the Yart of all the waters which are 
Mazda-made, and with that of all the plants which 
Mazda made. 

1 5. And I desire to approach with the Yar t of the 
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Mathra Spe#ta, the holy, the effective, the law com- 
posed against the Da£vas, the Zarathuitrian, and 
with that of the long descent of the Religion which 
Mazda gave. 

1 6. And I desire to approach with the Yart: of Mount 
Ushi-darena, Mazda-made, and of all, glorious with 
sanctity, and abundant in brilliance, and with that of 
the Kingly Glory, Mazda-made ; yea, with that of the 
unconsumed glory which Mazda made, and with that 
of Ashi Vanguhi, and ffisti Vanguhi, and with that of 
the good Ereth*, and the good RasSsta/, and the good 
Glory, and of the Benefit which Mazda gave. 

1 7. And I desire to approach with the Yaxt of the 
good and pious Blessing of the pious man and of 
the saint, and with that of the awful and swift 
Curse of the wise, the Yazad-curse, (18) and to these 
places, regions, pastures, and abodes, with their 
water-springs, and with that of the waters, and the 
lands, and the plants, and with that of this earth and 
yon heaven, and with that of the holy wind and of 
the stars, moon, and sun, and with that of the stars 
without beginning, self-determined and self-moved, 
and with that of all the holy creatures which are 
those of Spe«ta Mainyu, male and female, regulators 
of the ritual order, (19) and with that of the lofty 
lord who is Righteousness (himself, the essence of the 
ritual), and with that of the days in their duration, 
and of the days during daylight, and with that of the 
monthly festivals, and the yearly festivals, and with 
those of the several seasons which are lords of the 
ritual at the time of Havani. 

20. And I desire to approach the meat-offering with 
a Yast, and Haurvata/ (who guards the water), and 
Ameretata/ (who guards the plants and wood), with 

p 2 
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the Yart of the sacred flesh for the propitiation of 
Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed and the mighty, 
whose body is the Mathra, of him of the daring spear, 
the lordly, the Yazad of the spoken name. 

21. And I desire to approach both Haoma and 
the Haoma-juice with a Yart for the propitiation 
of the Fravashi of Zarathurtra Spitima, the saint, 
the Yazad of the spoken name. And I desire to 
approach the wood-billets with a Y&rt, with the 
perfume for the propitiation of thee, the Fire, O 
Ahura Mazda's son ! the Yazad of the spoken name. 

22. And I desire to approach with a Yart for the 
mighty Fravashis of the saints, the overwhelming, 
the Fravashis of those who held to the ancient lore, 
and of those of the next of kin. 

23. And I desire to approach toward all the lords 
of the ritual order with a Yart, toward all the good 
Yazads, heavenly and earthly, who are (set) for wor- 
ship and for praise because of Asha Vahirta (of 
Righteousness the Best). 

24. I will confess myself a Mazdayasnian, of Zara- 
thurtra's order, a foe to the Da6vas, devoted to the 
lore of the Lord for Havani, the holy lord of the ritual 
order, for sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and for 
praise, and for Savanghi and Vlsya, the holy lord(s) 
of the ritual order, and for the sacrifice, homage, 
propitiation, and praise of the day-lords of the days 
in their duration, and of the days during daylight, 
and for the month-regulators, and the year-regulators, 
and for those of the (several) seasons, for their sacri- 
fice, and homage, their propitiation, and their praise. 

(The Zaotar speaks *) : As the Ahu to be 

1 So at least the rubric. One would think that the sentence was 
intended to be dictated to the Ratu to be repeated ; that is, if the 
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(revered and) chosen, let the priest speak 1 forth 
to me. 

(The Ratu responds) : As the Ahu to be (revered 
and) chosen, let him who is the Zaotar speak * forth 
to me. 

(The Zaotar again) : So let the Ratu from his 
Righteousness, holy and learned, speak forth ! 

YASNA IV. 
The Offering takes place. 

1. These good thoughts, good words, and good 
deeds 2 , these Haomas, meat-offerings, and Zaothras, 
this Baresman spread with sanctity, this flesh, 
and the two, Haurvata/ (who guards the water) and 
Ameretata/ (who guards the plants and wood), even 
the flesh, the Haoma and Haoma-juice, the wood- 
billets, and their perfume, this sacred lordship 8 and 
chieftainship s , and the timely prayer with blessing, 
and the heard recital of the Gathas, and the well-said 
Mathras, these all we offer, and make known with 
celebrations (here). 

2. Yea, these do we announce with celebrations, 
and we present them to Ahura Mazda, and to Sraosha 

rubric is correct. The sentence as uttered by the priest seems 
difficult. 

1 Present, or infin. for imperative (?). 

2 The fact that somewhat of a more technical sumatf, sukti, 
sukr/'ti adheres to these expressions in this place must not for 
a moment induce us to suppose that their deeper meaning was 
lost. All good thoughts, words, and deeds culminated in the 
ritual, as in an enlightened high ecclesiasticism. They were 
nourished by it, and not lost in it. (Expressions are here varied.) 

* The prominence and supremacy of each deity, or genius, 
while he is especially the object of worship in the ritual order, the 
expressions being taken from the Ahuna-vairya. 
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(Obedience) the blessed, and to the Bountiful Immor- 
tals, and to the Fravashis of the saints, and to their 
souls, and to the Fire of Ahura Mazda, the lofty lord 
of the entire creation of the holy, for sacrifice, homage, 
propitiation, and praise. 

3. Yea, further, we present (them to the Bountiful 
Immortals with an especial gift) these thoughts well 
thought, these words well spoken, these deeds well 
done, these Haomas, Myazdas, Zaothras, and this 
Baresman spread with sanctity, the flesh, and 
Haurvata/ (who guards the water), and Ameretata/ 
(who guards the plants and wood), even the 
flesh, Haoma and Parahaoma, the wood-billets, the 
perfume, and this their lordship and their sanctity, 
and this chieftainship, this prayer for blessing, the 
heard recital of the Gathas, and the well-said Mathras. 

4. We offer with our celebrations, and we announce 
them (of a verity) to the Bountiful Immortals, those 
who exercise their rule aright, and who dispose (of 
all) aright, the ever-living, ever-helpful, the male 
divinities among their number who dwell with the 
Good Mind 1 , [and the female 2 ones as well]. 

5. And we announce them in our celebrations as 
more propitious for this house 3 , and for the fur- 
therance of this house, of its herds, and of its men, 
of those now born, and of those yet to be born, the 
holy, yea, for the furtherance of that house of which 
these (men) are thus. 

6. And we present these offerings to the good 

1 Vohu Manah, Asha, and Khshathra. 

a Aramaiti, HaurvatS/, and Ameretata/. 

* It would seem that the Yasna must have been at the time 
celebrated in the houses of the worshippers. Hence perhaps some 
of the priests were pairi^athans. 
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Fravashis of the saints who are mighty and over- 
whelming for the succour of the saints. 

7. Yea, we present these hereby to the Creator 
Ahura Mazda, the radiant, the glorious, and the 
heavenly spirit, for the sacrifice, homage, propitiation, 
and praise of the Bountiful Immortals (all). 

8. And we present these hereby to the Day-lords 
of the ritual order, to Havani, to Savanghi, and to 
Visya, the holy lords of the ritual order, for sacrifice, 
homage, propitiation, and for praise, and to Mithra 
of the wide pastures, and the thousand ears, and the 
myriad eyes, the Yazad of the spoken name, 

9. And to Rapithwina, Frada/-fshu, and Za»tuma, 
the holy lords of the ritual order, and to Righteous- 
ness the Best, and to Ahura Mazda's Fire, 

10. And to Uzay£irina, Frada/-vtra, and DaAv- 
yuma \ the holy lords of the ritual order, and to that 
lofty lord Napa^-apam, and to the water Mazda-made, 

n. And to Aiwisruthrima, the life-furtherer 2 , and 
to FradaZ-vIspSm-hufyaiti and Zarathustrdtema, the 
holy lords of the ritual order, and to the Fravashis 
of the saints, and to the women who bring forth 
many sons, and to the Prosperous home-life which 
endures without reverse throughout the year, and to 
Force, well-shaped and stately, and to the Blow of 
victory which Mazda gives, and to the Victorious 
Ascendency which it secures, for their sacrifice, 
homage, their propitiation, and their praise, 

12. And to U shah ina, with Bere,fya and Nmanya, 
and Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, smiting with 
the blow of victory and furthering the settlements, 
and to Rashnu, the most just, and to Arst&t, furthering 
the settlements, and causing them to increase. 



Dahyuma. ' Aibigaya. 
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1 3. And these we announce and we present hereby 
to the Month-lords of the ritual order, to the new 
moon and the waning moon (the moon within), and 
to the full moon which scatters night, the holy lord 
of the ritual order, for (their) sacrifice, homage, their 
propitiation, and their praise. 

14. And these we announce hereby and we present 
to the Yearly festivals, to Maidhy6-zaremaya, Maidhy6- 
shema, Patwhahya, and to Ayathrima,to Maidhyairya, 
Hamaspathmaedhaya, and to the Seasons as holy 
lords of the ritual order, for sacrifice, homage, propi- 
tiation, and for praise. 

15. And these we announce and we present hereby 
to all those lords who are the three and thirty lords 
of the ritual order, who approach the nearest around 
about our Havani, and which are the festivals of 
Righteousness the Best, inculcated by Mazda, and 
uttered forth by Zarathurtra for their sacrifice, 
homage, propitiation, and praise. 

16. And these we announce and we present to 
Ahura and to Mithra, the lofty, and imperishable, 
and holy two, to the stars, the creatures of Spe»ta 
Mainyu, and to the star Tirtrya, the radiant, the 
glorious, and to the Moon which contains the seed 
of cattle, and to the resplendent Sun, of the swift 
horses, Ahura Mazda's eye, and to Mithra, the lord of 
provinces, for their sacrifice, homage, their propitia- 
tion and their praise ; yea, these we present hereby 
to Ahura Mazda (as he rules this day) and to the 
Fravashis of the saints (as they rule this month), for 
their sacrifice, homage, their propitiation and their 
praise. 

1 7. And these we announce hereby to thee, the 
Fire, O Ahura Mazda's son ! with all the fires for 
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thy sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and praise, and 
to the good waters for the sacrifice, homage, pro- 
pitiation, and praise of all the waters Mazda-made, 
and to all the plants which Mazda made, 

18. And to the Mathra Spe»ta, the holy, the 
effective, the law against the Dadvas, the Zarathus- 
trian statute, and to the long descent of the good 
Mazdayasnian religion. 

^19. And these we announce and we present hereby 
to Mount Ushi-darena, Mazda-made, brilliant with 
sanctity, and to all the mountains shining with their 
holiness, abundantly luminous, and Mazda-made, and 
to the Kingly glory, the unconsumed x glory Mazda- 
made, and to the good Blessedness, and the good 
Religious-knowledge, and the good Rectitude, and 
to the good RasSsta/, and to the Glory and the 
Benefit which Mazda created. ; 

20. And these we offer and present to the pious 
and good Blessing of the pious, and to the swift and 
dreadful Yazad, the Curse of wisdom. 

21. And to these places, pastures, and dwellings 
with their springs of water, their rivers, to the lands 
and to the plants, to this earth and yon heaven, to 
the holy wind, to the stars, moon, and sun, to the 
stars without beginning, self-disposed, and to all the 
holy creatures of the Spewta Mainyu, male and 
female (the rulers as they are of the ritual order). 

22. And these we announce and we present 
hereby to that lofty lord who is Asha, the ritual 
righteousness itself, to the Day-lords, and the Month- 
lords, the Year-lords, and the Seasons who are the 
lords of the ritual at the time of Havani, and for 



1 Unseized (?). 
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their sacrifice, homage, their propitiation and their 
praise. 

23. Yea, these we announce and we present to 
Sraosha, the blessed and mighty, whose body is the 
Mathra, him of the daring spear, the lordly one, and 
to the holy Fravashi of Zarathiutra Spitama, the 
saint. 

And these we announce and we present to thee, 
the Fire, O Ahura Mazda's son ! for thy sacrifice, 
homage, thy propitiation, and thy praise. 

24. And these we announce and we present to the 
Fravashis of the saints, the mighty and overwhelming, 
of the saints of the ancient lore, and of the next 
of kin. 

25. And these we announce and we present hereby 
to all the good Yazads, earthly and heavenly, who 
are (meet) for sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and for 
praise, because of Asha Vahbta (who is Righteousness 
the Best). 

We worship the Bountiful Immortals who rule 
aright, and who dispose of all aright. 

26. And that one of beings (do we worship) whose 
superior (service) in the sacrifice Ahura Mazda knows, 
and from his righteousness (which he maintains, and 
those of all female beings do we worship) whose 
(higher service is thus likewise known ; yea, all) 
male and female beings do we worship (who are 
such) 1 ! 

YASNA V. 

This chapter is identical with Yasna XXXVII. 

1 Elsewhere with slight verbal change. 
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YASNA VI 1 . 
The Sacrifice continues with fuller expression. 

1. We worship the Creator Ahura Mazda with our 
sacrifice, and the Bountiful Immortals who rule aright, 
and who dispose of all aright. 

2. And we worship the Asnya with our sacrifice, 
and Havani, S&vanghi and Visya, the holy lords of 
the ritual order, and Mithra of the wide pastures, 
of the thousand ears, and myriad eyes, the Yazad of 
the spoken name, and we worship Raman //t-astra. 

3. And we worship Rapithwina with our sacrifice, 
and Frada/-fshu, and the Za»tuma, and Righteousness 
the Best, and the Fire, Ahura Mazda's son, holy lords 
of the ritual order. 

4. And we worship Uzayeirina, and Frada/-vlra, 
and Da^z/yuma*, the holy lord of the ritual order, and 
that kingly Ahura, the radiant Nap4/-apam, of the 
fleet horses, and the water holy, and Mazda-made. 

5. And we worship Aiwisruthrima and Aibigaya 
in our sacrifice, the h.oly lord of the ritual order, and 
Frida/-vlspam-hu£yaiti and the Zarathurtr6tema, the 
holy lord of the ritual order, and the good, heroic, 
bountiful Fravashis of the saints, and the women who 
bring forth many sons, and the Prosperous home-life 
which endures without reverse throughout the year, 
and Force which is well-shaped and stately, and the 
Blow which brings the victory, which is Ahura-given, 
and the Victorious Ascendency (which it secures). 

6. And we worship Ushahina with our sacrifice, and 

1 This chapter differs from Y. II only in having yazamaide' 
instead of the formula ahmya zaothrl barestnanaS^a — SySse' ye\rti. 
Expressions for the same Zend words are purposely varied. 
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Bere^ya, and Nminya, and Sraosha (Obedience) the 
blessed and the stately who smites with victory, and 
makes the settlements advance, and Rashnu, the most 
just, and Anrta/ who makes the settlements advance 
and causes them to increase, the holy lords of the 
ritual order. 

7. And we worship the Mahya in our sacrifice, the 
new moon and the waning moon (the moon within) 
and the full moon which scatters night, the holy lord 
pf the ritual order. 

8. And we worship the Yearly festivals in our 
sacrifice, Maidhyd-zaremaya, Maidhyd-shema, Paitis- 
hahya, and Ayathrima, the furtherer (or breeder), the 
spender of virile strength, and Maidhy&irya, the holy 
lord of the ritual order, and Harnaspathmaedhaya, 
and the Seasons (in which they are). 

9. And we worship with our sacrifice all the lords 
of the ritual order, who are the thirty and three who 
approach the nearest around about us at Havani, 
who are the lords of Righteousness the Best, and 
whose observances were inculcated by Ahura Mazda, 
and uttered forth by Zarathurtra. 

10. And we worship Ahura and Mithra with our 
sacrifice, the lofty, and imperishable, and holy two, 
and the stars, moon, and sun, among the plants of 
the Baresman, and Mithra, the province-lord of all the 
provinces, even Ahura Mazda, the radiant, the glo- 
rious, and the good, valiant, and bountiful Fravashis 
of the saints. 

11. And we worship thee, the Fire, Ahura 
Mazda's son, together with all the fires, and the 
good waters, the best and Mazda-made, and holy, 
even all the waters which are Mazda-made and holy, 
and all the plants which Mazda made. 
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1 2. And we worship the MSthra Spewta with our 
sacrifice, the glorious and of a truth, the law revealed 
against the DaGvas, the Zarathustrian law, and we 
worship with our sacrifice its long descent, and the 
good Mazdayasnian Religion. 

1 3. And we worship Mount Ushi-darena, theMazda- 
made, the glorious Yazad, shining with holiness, and 
all the mountains that shine with holiness, with 
abundant brilliance, Mazda-made, the holy lords of 
the ritual order. And we worship the mighty Kingly 
glory Mazda-made, the mighty glory, unconsumed 
and Mazda-made, and the good Sanctity, the brilliant, 
the lofty, the powerful and the stately, delivering 
(men) with its inherent power. Yea, we worship 
the Glory, and the Benefit which are Mazda-made. 

14. And we worship the pious and good Blessing 
with our sacrifice, and the pious man, the saint, and 
that Yazad, the mighty Curse of wisdom. 

15. And we worship these waters, lands, and 
plants, these places, districts, pastures, and abodes 
with their springs of water, and we worship this lord 
of the district with our sacrifice, who is Ahura Mazda 

(Himself). 

16. And we worship all the greatest lords, the 
Day-lords in the day's duration, and the Day-lords 
during daylight, and the Month-lords, and the Year- 
lords. 

1 7. And we worship Haurvata/ (who guards the 
water) and Ameretata/ (who guards the plants and 
the wood), and Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed and 
the stately, who smites with the blow of victory, and 
makes the settlements advance, the holy lord of the 
ritual order. 

18. And we worship Haoma with our sacrifice 
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and the Haoma-juice. And we worship the sacred 
Fravashi of Zarathu^tra Spitama the saint. 

And we worship the wood-billets, and the perfume 
and thee, the Fire, Ahura Mazda's son, the holy 
lord of the ritual order. 

19. And we worship the good, heroic, bountiful 
Fravashis of the saints. 

20. And we worship all the holy Yazads, and all 
the lords of the ritual order at the time of Havani, 
and Sdvanghi, and all the greatest lords at their 
(proper) time. (The Y&she hatSm follows.) 

21. The Ratu. As an Ahu (revered and) to be 
chosen, the priest speaks forth to me. 

The Zaotar. So let the Ratu from his Right- 
eousness, holy and learned, speak forth ! 



YASNA VII. 

Presentation of Offerings by the Priest with 
the Object of Propitiation named. 

1. With a complete and sacred offering 1 I offer 
and I give this meat-offering, and (with it) Haurvata/ 
(who guards the water), and Ameretata7 (who guards 
the plants and the wood), and the flesh of the Kine 
of blessed gift, for the propitiation of Ahura Mazda, 
and of the Bountiful Immortals (all, and) for the pro- 
pitiation of Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, endowed 
with sanctity, who smites with the blow of victory, 
and who causes the settlements to advance. 

1 With Ashi ; possibly ' for a blessing/ as Ashi often has the 
sense of ' reward,' but scrupulous sanctity and completeness seem 
to be the sense here>. (Expressions here are as usual varied.) 
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2. And I offer the Haoma and Haoma-juice with 
a complete and sacred offering for the propitiation 
of the Fravashi of Zarathustra Spitama the saint, 
and I offer the wood-billets with the perfume for 
Thy propitiation, the Fire's, O Ahura Mazda's son! 

3. And I offer the Haomas with a complete and 
sacred offering for propitiation [to the good waters] 
for the good waters Mazda-made. And I offer this 
Haoma-water with scrupulous exactness and with 
sanctity, and this fresh milk, and the plant Hadha- 
naSpata uplifted with a complete and sacred offering 
for the propitiation of the waters which are Mazda- 
made. 

4. And I offer this Baresman with its Zaothra 
(and with its binding) for a girdle spread with com- 
plete sanctity and order for the propitiation of the 
Bountiful Immortals, and I offer with my voice the 
thoughts well-thought, the words well-spoken, and 
the deeds well-done, and the heard recital of the 
Gathas, the M&thras well-composed and well-de- 
livered, and this Lordship, and this Sanctity, and this 
ritual mastership, and the timely Prayer for blessings, 
with a complete and sacred offering for the propitia- 
tion of the holy Yazads, heavenly and earthly, and for 
the contentment of the individual soul ! 

5. And I offer to the Asnya with a complete and 
sacred offering, as lords of the ritual order, and. to 
Havani, and to Savanghi and Vlsya, holy lords of 
the ritual order, and to Mithra of the wide pastures, 
of the thousand ears, and myriad eyes, the Yazad of 
the spoken name, and to Raman /foastra. 

6. And I offer with a complete and sacred offering 
to Rapithwina, the holy lord of the ritual order ; and 
I offer to Frada/-fshu and to the Zaatuma, and to 
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Asha Vahista (who is Righteousness the Best) and 
to Ahura Mazda's Fire. 

7. And I offer with a complete and sacred offering 
to UzaySirina, Frada/-vtra, and to the Da^yuma*, 
the holy lord of the ritual order, and to that lofty 
Ahura Napa/-ap&m, and to the waters which Mazda 
created. 

8. And I offer with a complete and sacred offering 
to Aiwisruthrima, the life-furtherer, and to Frada/- 
vfspam-hufyaiti, and to the Zarathurtrdtema, and to 
the Fravashis of the saints, and to the women who 
have many sons, and to the Prosperous home-life 
which endures (without reverse) throughout the year, 
and to Force, the well-shaped and stately, and to the 
Blow which smites with victory Ahura-given, and 
to the Victorious Ascendency (which it secures). 

9. And I offer with a complete and sacred offer- 
ing to Ushahina, the holy lord of the ritual order, 
and to Bere^a, and Nmanya, and to Sraosha (Obedi- 
ence) the blessed, endowed with sanctity, who smites 
with the blow of victory, and makes the settlements 
advance, and to Rashnu the most just, and to 
Arsta/ who furthers the settlements and causes them 
to increase. 

10. And I offer with a complete and sacred offer- 
ing to the Mahya, lords of. the ritual order, to the 
new and the waning moon (the moon within), and 
to the full moon which scatters night, holy lords of 
the ritual order. 

11. And I offer with a complete and sacred offer- 
ing to the Yearly festivals, the lords of the ritual 
order, to Maidhyd-zaremaya, and Maidhy6-shema, to 
Paituhahya, and to Ayathrima the furtherer (the 
breeder), the spender of the strength of males, and 
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to Maidhyairya and Hamaspathma£dhaya, holy lords 
of the ritual order, and I offer with sanctity to the 
several seasons, the lords of the ritual order. 

12. And I offer with a complete and sacred offer- 
ing to all those lords who are the thirty and three, 
who approach the nearest round about our Havani, 
and who are the lords of Asha (the ritual by-emi- 
nence), of Righteousness who is (the Best), whose 
observances are inculcated as precepts by Mazda, 
and uttered forth by Zarathu^tra. 

1 3. And I offer with a complete and sacred offer- 
ing to Ahura and Mithra, the lofty and imperishable, 
and holy two, and to the stars which are the creatures 
of Spe«ta Mainyu, and to the star Ti-rtrya, the 
radiant, the glorious, and to the Moon which con- 
tains the seed of cattle in its beams, and to the re- 
splendent Sun of the fleet horses, the eye of 
Ahura Mazda, and to Mithra, the lord of the pro- 
vinces. And I offer with a complete and sacred 
offering to Ahura Mazda, the resplendent, the glo- 
rious, (who rules this day), and to the Fravashis 
of the saints (who name the month). 

14. And I offer with a complete and sacred offer- 
ing to thee, the Fire, O Ahura Mazda's son ! together 
with all the fires, and to the good waters, even to the 
waters which are Mazda-made, and to all the plants 
which Mazda made. 

1 5. And I offer with a complete and sacred offer- 
ing to the Mathra Spe»ta, the holy, the effective, 
revealed against the Da£vas, the Zarathustrian law, 
and to the long descent of the good Religion, of the 
Mazdayasnian faith. 

16. And I offer with a complete and sacred offer- 
ing to Mount Ushi-darena, the Mazda-made, brilliant 

[31] Q 
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with holiness, and to all the mountains shining with 
holiness, of abundant brightness, and which Mazda 
made, and to the Royal glory unconsumed and 
Mazda-made. And I offer with a complete and 
sacred offering to Ashi Vanguhi, and to A"isti 
Vanguhi, and to Eriethtf, and to Rasasta/, and to the 
Glory (and the) Benefit which Mazda made. 

1 7. And I offer with a complete and sacred offer- 
ing to the good and pious Prayer for blessings of the 
pious man, and to that Yazad, the swift and dread- 
ful Curse of the wise. 

18. And I offer with a complete and sacred bless- 
ing to these places, districts, pastures, and abodes 
with their springs of water, and to the waters and 
the lands, and the plants, and to this earth and yon 
heaven, and to the holy wind, and to the stars, 
and the moon, even to the stars without beginning 
(to their course), the self-appointed, and to all 
the holy creatures of Spe»ta Mainyu, be they male 
or female, regulators (as they are) of the ritual 
order. 

19. And I offer with a complete and sacred bless- 
ing to that lofty lord who is Righteousness (the Best), 
and the Day-lords, the lords of the days during their 
duration, and to those of the days during daylight, 
and to the Month-lords, and the Year-lords, and to 
those of the seasons, the lords who are lords of the 
ritual, and at the time of Havani. 

20. And I offer the Myazda meat-offering with a 
complete and sacred offering, and Haurvata/ (who 
guards the water), and Ameretati/ (who guards 
the wood), and the flesh of the Kine of blessed 
gift, for the propitiation of Sraosha (Obedience) 
the blessed, whose body is the MSthra, him of the 
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daring spear, the lordly, the Yazad of the spoken 
name. 

21. And I offer the Haoma and the Haoma-juice 
for the propitiation of the Fravashi of Zarathurtra 
Spitama the saint, the Yazad of the spoken name. 

And I offer the wood-billets with the perfume for 
Thy propitiation, the Fire's, Ahura Mazda's son, the 
Yazad of the spoken name. 

22. And I offer with a complete and sacred offer- 
ing to the Fravashis of the saints, the mighty and 
overwhelming, to those of the saints of the ancient 
lore, and to those of the next of kin. 

23. And I offer with a complete and sacred offer- 
ing to all the lords of the ritual order, and to all the 
good Yazads heavenly and earthly who are (meet) 
for sacrifice and homage because of Asha who is 
VahLrta (of Righteousness who is the Best). 

24. May that approach to us, and with a sacred 
blessing (O Lord !) whose benefits the offerers are 
seeking for. Thy praisers and M5thra-speakers, O 
Ahura Mazda ! may we be named ; we desire it, and 
such may we be. What reward, O Ahura Mazda ! 
adapted to myself Thou hast appointed unto souls, 

25. Of this do Thou Thyself bestow upon us for 
this world and for that of mind ; (yea, do Thou be- 
stow) so much of this as that we may attain to Thy 
ruling protection and to that of Righteousness for 
ever. 

26. We sacrifice to the Ahuna-vairya, and to the veracious word 
correctly uttered, and to the good and pious prayer for blessings, 
and to the dreadful curse of the wise, the Yazad, and to HaurvataV 
and AmeretataV, and to the flesh of the Kine of blessed gift, and 
to the Haoma and Haoma-juice, and to the wood-billets, and 
the perfume, for the praise of the pious and good prayer for 
blessings. 

Q 2 
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The YeNhe hitam. 

27. (To that one) of beings do we sacrifice whose 
superior (fidelity) in the sacrifice Ahura Mazda knows 
through his Righteousness (within him, yea, even to 
those female saints do we sacrifice) whose (superior 
sanctity is thus known. We sacrifice to all) both 
males and females whose (superiority is such). (The 
Ratu speaks.) As an Ahu (revered and) to be 
chosen, he who is the Zaotar speaks forth to me. 

(The Zaotar.) So let the Ratu from his Right- 
eousness, holy and learned, speak forth ! 



YASNA VIII. 

Offering of the Meat-offering in particular. 
The Faithful Partake. 

1. A blessing is Righteousness (called) the Best. 

It is weal ; it is weal to this (man), 

When toward Righteousness Best there is right. 

I offer the Myazda (of the) meat-offering with 
a complete and sacred offering ; and I offer Haur- 
vatati/ (who guards the water), and Ameretata/ 
(who guards the plants and the wood), and the 
flesh of the blessed Kine; and I offer the Haoma 
and the Haoma-juice, the wood-billets and the 
perfume for the praise of Ahura Mazda, and of the 
Ahuna-vairya, the veracious word, and for that of the 
pious and beneficent Prayer for blessings, and for the 
redoubted Curse of the wise, and for the praise of the 
Haoma, and of the MSthra of the holy Zarathustra ; 
and may it come to us with sacred fulness (to accept 
and to recompense our gift). 
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2. (The Ratu speaks.) Eat, O ye men, of this 
Myazda, the meat-offering, ye who have deserved it 
by your righteousness and correctness! 

3. O ye Bountiful Immortals, and thou, the Maz- 
dayasnian law, ye just men and just women, and ye 
Zaothras, whoever among these Mazdayasnians 
would call himself a Mazdayasnian desiring to live 
in the practice of the liberality of Righteousness [for 
by sorcery the settlements of Righteousness are 
ruined], do ye cause (such an one) to be (still further) 
taught, (ye), who are the waters, the plants, and the 
Zaothras ! 

4. And whoever of these Mazdayasnians, adults, 
when he invokes with earnestness, does not adhere 
to these words, and (so) speaks, he approaches to 
that (word) of the magician ; (but, as against that 
magician's word) ' a blessing is Righteousness (called) 
the Best.' 

5. May'st Thou, O Ahura Mazda ! reign at Thy 
will, and with a saving rule over Thine own crea- 
tures, and render Ye the holy (man) also a sovereign 
at his will over waters, and over plants, and over all the 
clean and sacred (creatures) which contain the seed of 
Righteousness. Strip ye the wicked of all power ! 

6. Absolute in power may the holy be, bereft of 
all free choice the wicked ! Gone (may he be), met 
as foe, carried out from the creatures of Spe«ta 
Mainyu, hemmed in 1 without power over any wish ! 



7. I will incite, even I who am Zarathurtra 2 , the 

1 Or ' shut out,' which would seem better adapted. 

* This piece is a reproduction, or close imitation, of some earlier 
fragment. It sounds like an exhortation delivered while the Faith 
was still new. 
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heads of the houses, villages, Zaatus, and provinces, 
to the careful following of this Religion which is that 
of Ahura, and according to Zarathustra, in their 
thoughts, their words, and their deeds. 

8. I pray for the freedom and glory of the entire 
existence of the holy (man) while I bless it, and I 
pray for the repression and shame 1 of the entire 
existence 2 of the wicked. 

9. Propitiation to Haoma who brings righteous- 
ness (to us) for sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and 
for praise. (The Zaotar ?) As the Ahu to be 
(revered and) chosen, the Zaotar speaks forth to 
me. (The Ratu.) As an Ahu to be (revered and) 
chosen, the Zaotar speaks forth to me. (The 
Zaotar.) So let the Ratu from his Righteousness, 
holy and learned, speak forth ! 



YASNA IX. 

The H6m Yast. 

The Haoma-yart has claims to antiquity (owing to its subject, but 
not to its dialect), next after the SrQs-yzst. H(a)oma=Soma, as a 
deity, flourished not only before the GSthas, but before the Hiks of 
the Veda, in Aryan ages before Iranian and Indian became two 
peoples. 

The astonishing circumstance has been elsewhere noted that a 
hymn, which is a reproduction of an Aryan original, should, not- 
withstanding its earlier characteristics, be necessarily assigned to 

1 The Fahlavi translator, as I think, had a text before him which 
read duzfo'&threm ; I so correct. Against the keen and most 
interesting suggestion of duz + athrem, I am compelled to note 
aAz>athrei, showing a compositum a + hv&lhra., which seems not 
probable if = a + hu + athra. Duaithra, not a^»SthrS, would 
have been written. Cp. toeng=fo;an for root. 

* Possibly ' house.' 
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a date much later than the Gathas in which H(a)oma worship is 
not mentioned. 

Probably on account of bitter animosities prevailing between 
their more southern neighbours and themselves, and the use of 
Soma by the Indians as a stimulant before battle, the Iranians of the 
Gathic period had become lukewarm in their own H(a)oma worship. 
But that it should have revived, as we see it in this Yaxt, after 
having nearly or quite disappeared, is most interesting and re- 
markable. Was it definitively and purposely repudiated by Zara- 
thurtra, afterwards reviving as by a relapse? I do not think 
that it is well to hold to such deliberate and conscious antagonisms, 
and to a definite policy and action based upon them. The Soma- 
worship, like the sacramental acts of other religions which have be- 
come less practised after exaggerated attention, had simply fallen 
into neglect, increased by an aversion to practices outwardly similar 
to those of ' Da6va-worshippers.' The Yzst is, of course, made 
up of fragments, which I have endeavoured to separate by lines. 
In the translation I have given a rhythmical rendering, necessarily 
somewhat free. It was difficult to import sufficient vivacity to 
the piece, while using a uselessly awkward literalness. The 
freedom, as elsewhere, often consists in adding words to point the 
sense, or round the rhythm. (Expressions for identical Zend words 
have been here, as elsewhere, purposely varied.) 

i. At the hour of Havani 1 . H(a)oma came to 
Zarathurtra, as he served the (sacred) Fire, and 
sanctified (its flame), while he sang aloud the 
Gathas. 

And Zarathustra asked him : Who art thou, O 
man ! who art of all the incarnate world the most 
beautiful in Thine own body 2 of those whom I have 
seen, (thou) glorious [immortal] ? 

2. Thereupon gave H(a)oma answer 8 , the holy 
one who driveth death afar: I am, O Zarathurtra 



1 In the morning from six to ten. 

* Or, 'beautiful of life.' 

* 'Me,' omitted as interrupting rhythm, seems to be merely 
dramatic ; or did it indicate that there was an original Zarathu- 
xtrian Haoma Gatha from which this is an extension ? 
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H(a)oma, the holy and driving death afar ; pray to 
me, O Spitama, prepare me for the taste. Praise 
toward me in (Thy) praises as the other [Saosh- 
ya»ts] praise. 

3. Thereupon spake Zarathurtra : Unto H(a)oma 
be the praise 1 . What man, O H(a)oma! first prepared 
thee for the corporeal world ? What blessedness 
was offered him ? what gain did he acquire ? 

4. Thereupon did H(a)oma answer me, he the 
holy one, and driving death afar : Vlvanghva#t a was 
the first of men who prepared me for the incarnate 
world. This blessedness was offered him ; this gain 
did he acquire, that to him was born a son who was 
Yima, called the brilliant, (he of the many flocks, the 
most glorious of those yet born, the sunlike-one of 
men s ), that he made from his authority both herds 
and people free from dying, both plants and waters 
free from drought, and men could eat imperishable 
food. 

5. In the reign of Yima swift of motion was there 
neither cold nor heat, there was neither age nor 
death, nor envy 4 demon-made. Like fifteen-year- 
lings 6 walked the two forth, son and father, in their 
stature and their form, so long as Yima, son of 
Vlvanghvawt ruled, he of the many herds ! 

6. Who was the second man, O H(a)oma! who 



1 Might not the entire sixteenth verse be placed here ? 

' The fifth from Gaya Maretan the Iranian Adam, but his 
counterpart, the Indian Vivasvat, appears not only as the father of 
Yama, but of Manu, and even of the gods, (as promoted mortals ?). 

s Compare svar-drfoas pavam&nts. 

4 So the Pahlavi. 

8 Males, like females, seem to have been considered as developed 
at fifteen years of age. 
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prepared thee for the corporeal world ? What sanc- 
tity was offered him ? what gain did he acquire ? 

7. Thereupon gave H(a)oma answer, he the holy 
one, and driving death afar : Athwya ' was the 
second who prepared me for the corporeal world. 
This blessedness was given him, this gain did he 
acquire, that to him a son was born, Thra£taona 2 of 
the heroic tribe, 

8. Who smote the dragon Dahaka 3 , three-jawed 
and triple-headed, six-eyed, with thousand powers, and 
of mighty strength, a lie-demon of 4 the Da6vas, evil 
for our settlements, and wicked, whom the evil spirit 
Angra Mainyu made as the most mighty Druf(k) 
[against the corporeal world], and for the murder of 
(our) settlements, and to slay the (homes) of Asha ! 

9. Who was the third man, O H(a)oma! who 
prepared thee for the corporeal world ? What blessed- 
ness was given him ? what gain did he acquire ? 

10. Thereupon gave H(a)oma answer, the holy one, 
and driving death afar: Thrita", [the most helpful 
of the Samas •], was the third man who prepared me 
for the corporeal world. This blessedness was given 



1 Comp. Trita aptia. 

1 Comp. the Indian Traitana connected with Tritd. 

8 Let it be remembered that Trita smote the Ahi before Indra, 
Indra seeming only to re-enact the more original victory which the 
Avesta notices. Concerning Azhi Dahaka, see Windischmann's 
Zendstudien, s. 136. * Free. 

6 In the ^?/'g-veda Sptya seems only an epithet added to 
the name Trita*; and the two serpents of the Avesta are 
suspicious. Two names seem to have become two persons, or 
has the Avesta the more correct representation ? 

• Have we the Semites here? They certainly penetrated as 
conquerors far into Media, and it seems uncritical to deny their 
leaving traces. The gloss may be very old. 
» And to that of other gods. 
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him, this gain did he acquire, that to him two sons 
were born, Urvakhshaya and Keresaspa, the one a 
judge confirming order, the other a youth of great 
ascendant, ringlet-headed 1 , bludgeon-bearing. 

n. He who smote the horny dragon swallowing 
men, and swallowing horses, poisonous, and green 
of colour, over which, as thick as thumbs are, green- 
ish poison flowed aside, on whose back once Keres- 
aspa cooked his meat in iron caldron at the noon- 
day meal ; and the deadly, scorched, upstarted a , and 
springing off, dashed out the water as it boiled. 
Headlong fled affrighted manly-minded 3 Keresaspa, 

1 2. Who was the fourth man who prepared thee, 

1 Comp. Kapardfnam. 

* I abandon reluctantly the admirable comparison of hvts with 
the Indian svid (Geldner), also when explained as an inchoative 
(Barth.), but the resulting meaning is far from natural either here or 
in Vend. Ill, 32 (Sp. 105). That the dragon should begin to 
sweat (I) under the fire which was kindled upon his back, and 
which caused him to spring away, seems difficult. The process was 
not so deliberate. He was scorched, started, and then sprang. 
Also in Vend. Ill, 32 when the barley is produced the demons 
hardly ' sweat (with mental misery).' The idea is too advanced 
for the document. Burnoufs and Haug's ' hiss ' was much better 
in both places. But I prefer the hint of the Pahlavi lali vazlunrf. 
In Vend. Ill, 32 (Sp. io5),khist-hdmand. Ner.taptaf^a sa nma»- 
saJi foikshubhe [dvipado * babhuva]. Whether Awfsa/£a=hisa/£a (?) 
has anything to do with hiz or khiz= Pahlavi akhizidanftt, N. P. 
'htzidan, is a question. I follow tradition without etymological 
help; perhaps we might as well write the word like the better 
known form as a conjecture. 

* The Pahlavi translator makes the attempt to account forthe epithet 
1 manly- minded' as applied to Keresaspa while yet he fled affrighted ; 
he says : Hdmanrf mardminbnih hana yehevun</, afghaj libbem- 
man pavan gas dirt ; Ner.asya paurushamanasatvam * ida.m babhuva 
yad asau £aitanyam sthane dadhau, ' his manly-mindedness was this, 
that he kept his wits on the occasion.' See the same story treated 
somewhat differently in the Yarts by Darmesteter (p. 295, note 2). 

t Or, Skh&tdan5. 
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O H(a)oma ! for the corporeal world ? What blessed- 
ness was given him ? what gain did he acquire ? 

13. Thereupon gave H(a)oma answer, he the holy, 
and driving death afar : Pourushaspa 1 was the fourth 
man who prepared me for the corporeal world. This 
blessedness was given him, this gain did he acquire, 
that thou, O Zarathustra ! wast born to him, the just, 
in Pourushaspa's house, the D(a)6va's foe, the friend 
of Mazda's lore, (14) famed in Airyena Vae^ah ; and 
thou, O Zarathustra ! didst recite the first the Ahuna- 
vairya a , four times intoning it, and with verses kept 
apart [(Pazand) each time with louder and still 
louder voice]. 

1 5. And thou didst cause, O Zarathurtra ! all the 
demon-gods to vanish in the ground who aforetime 
flew about this earth in human shape (and power. 
This hast thou done), thou who hast been the 
strongest, and the staunchest, the most active, and 
the swiftest, and (in every deed) the most victorious 
in the two spirits' 3 world. 

16. Thereupon spake Zarathurtra: Praise to 
H(a)oma. Good is H(a)oma, and the well-endowed, 
exact and righteous in its nature, and good inhe- 
rently, and healing, beautiful of form, and good in 
deed, and most successful in its working 4 , golden- 
hued, with bending sprouts. As it is the best for 
drinking, so (through its sacred stimulus) is it the 
most nutritious 6 for the soul. 



1 7. I make my claim on thee, O yellow one ! for 

1 Son of Paltirasp or Sp&arasp; Bundahu XXXII, 1, 2, &c. 
* The Ahuna-vairya is in the Githic dialect, and in the Ahuna- 
vaiti metre ; it may have been composed by Z. It named the Gatha. 
8 Comp. Y. XXX, 6? * Free. 

' Comp. pathmoig gavdi. 
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inspiration 1 . I make my claim on thee for strength ; 
I make my claim on thee for victory ; I make my 
claim on thee for health and healing (when healing 
is my need) ; I make my claim on thee for progress 
and increased prosperity, and vigour of the entire 
frame, and for understanding 2 , of each adorning kind, 
and for this, that I may have free course among our 
settlements, having power where I will, overwhelm- 
ing angry malice, and a conqueror of lies. 

18. Yea, I make my claim on thee that I may 
overwhelm the angry hate of haters, of the D(a)evas 
and of mortals, of the sorcerers and sirens 3 , of the 
tyrants *, and the Kavis, of the Karpans, murderous 
bipeds, of the sanctity-destroyers, the profane apos- 
tate bipeds, of the wolves four-footed monsters, of 
the invading host, wide-fronted, which with strata- 
gems 8 advance. 

19. This first blessing I beseech of thee, O 
H(a)oma, thou that drivest death afar ! I beseech 
of thee for (heaven), the best life of the saints, the 
radiant, all-glorious 6 . 

This second blessing I beseech of thee, O 
H(a)oma, thou that drivest death afar! this body's 
health (before that blest life is attained). 

This third blessing I beseech of thee, O H(a)oma, 
thou that drivest death afar ! the long vitality of life. 

1 Or, is madhem related to medha as well as mazdS (fem.) ? 
9 Pahl. farzinakfh. 

8 Hardly * witches ; ' outwardly attractive, but evil female beings. 
1 Pahl. sastSrano. 

6 Pahl. pavan frfft&rfh ; Ner. pratSranatayl 
* Visp6-Ai>&threm does not mean 'comfortable' here. Zfoan 
is the root; comp. Aveng=sun. 
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20. This fourth blessing I beseech of thee, 
H(a)oma, thou that drivest death afar! that I may 
stand forth on this earth with desires gained l , and 
powerful, receiving satisfaction, overwhelming the 
assaults of hate, and conquering the lie. 

This fifth blessing, O H (a)oma, I beseech of thee, 
thou that drivest death afar! that I may stand 
victorious on earth, conquering in battles 2 , over- 
whelming the assaults of hate, and conquering the 
lie. 

21. This sixth blessing I ask of thee, O H(a)oma, 
thou that drivest death afar ! that we may get good 
warning of the thief, good warning of the murderer, 
see first the bludgeon-bearer, get first sight of the 
wolf. May no one whichsoever get first the sight of 
us. In the strife with each may we be they who get 
the first alarm ! 

22. H(a)oma grants to racers 3 who would run a 
course with span both speed and bottom (in their 
horses). H(a)oma grants to women come to bed 
with child a brilliant offspring and a righteous line. 

H(a)oma grants to those (how many!) who have 
long sat searching books, more knowledge and more 
wisdom. 

23. H(a)oma grants to those long maidens, who 
sit at home unwed, good husbands, and that as soon 
as asked, he H(a)oma, the well-minded. 

24. H(a)oma lowered Keresani 4 , dethroned him 
from his throne, for he grew so fond of power, that 

1 Pahl. min ^z/astar. 2 Pahl. vanWir pavan kushln8. 

" Arva»td=aurva»td ; so the Pahl. arvand. 

4 Comp. the Vedic Kroanu, archer and demi-god who guarded 
the Soma. Ner. seems to notice that the name recalls that 
of the Christians. 
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he treacherously said: No priest behind 1 (and watch- 
ing) shall walk the lands for me, as a counsellor to 
prosper them, he would rob everything of progress, 
he would crush the growth of all ! 



25. Hail to thee, O H(a)oma, who hast power as 
thou wilt, and by thine inborn strength ! Hail to 
thee, thou art well-versed in many sayings, and true 
and holy words. Hail to thee for thou dost ask no 
wily questions, but questionest direct. 

26. Forth hath Mazda borne to thee, the star- 
bespangled girdle 2 , the spirit-made, the ancient one, 
the Mazdayasnian Faith. 

So with this thou art begirt on the summits of the 
mountains, for the spreading of the precepts, and the 
headings 8 of the Mathra, (and to help the MSthra's 
teacher), 

27. O H(a)oma, thou house-lord, and thou clan- 
lord, thou tribe-lord, and chieftain of the land, and 
thou successful learned teacher, for aggressive 
strength I speak to thee, for that which smites with 
victory, and for my body's saving, and for manifold 
delight ! 

28. Bear off from us the torment and the malice 
of the hateful. Divert the angry foe's intent ! 

What man soever in this house is violent and 
wicked, what man soever in this village, or this 
tribe, or province, seize thou away the fleetness from 

1 So the Pahlavi, before others, read apas ; comp. fras. 

* Haug's keen-sighted suggestion, pourvanim=paurva=the 
Pleiades + nt= leading the P., looks doubtful, and seems refuted 
by Yart XXIV, 29, where Darmesteter renders a word probably 
akin, as ' the many.' I would here render ' the former.' 

s The ' grasp,' the ' summary of them.' 
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his feet ; throw thou a veil of darkness o'er his 
mind ; make thou his intellect (at once) a wreck ! 

29. Let not the man who harms us, mind or 
body, have power to go forth on both his legs, or 
hold with both his hands, or see with both his eyes, 
not the land (beneath his feet), or the herd before 
his face. 



30. At the aroused and fearful 1 Dragon, green, 
and belching forth his poison, for the righteous 
saint that perishes, yellow H(a)oma, hurl thy mace 2 ! 

At the (murderous) bludgeon-bearer, committing 
deeds unheard of 8 , blood-thirsty, (drunk) with fury, 
yellow H(a)oma, hurl thy mace ! 

31. Against the wicked human tyrant, hurling 
weapons at the head, for the righteous saint that 
perishes, yellow H(a)oma, hurl thy mace ! 

Against the righteousness-disturber, the unholy 
life-destroyer, thoughts and words of our 4 religion 
well-delivering, yet in actions never reaching, for 
the righteous saint that perishes, yellow H(a)oma, 
hurl thy mace ! 

32. Against the body of the harlot, with her magic 
minds o'erthrowing with (intoxicating) pleasures 6 , to 
the lusts her person offering, whose 6 mind as vapour 
wavers as it flies before the wind, for the righteous 
saint that perishes, yellow H(a)oma, hurl thy mace! 

1 Pahl. sakhmakan ; Ner. bhayawkare. 

* Or, ' strike thy club.' ' ' Deeds apart,' ' evil deeds.' 

* Free. » Or, 'holding.' 

' Ye^he" must be an error ; otherwise ' offering the person to him 
whose mind as vapour wavers.' 
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YASNA X. 

1. Let the Demon-gods and Goddesses fly far 
away 1 from hence, and let the good Sraosha make 
here his home ! [And may the good Blessedness 
here likewise dwell], and may she here spread delight 
and peace within this house, Ahura's, which is sanc- 
tified by H(a)oma, bringing righteousness (to all). 

2. At the first force of thy pressure, O intelligent ! 
I praise thee with my voice, while I grasp at first 
thy shoots. At thy next pressure, O intelligent ! I 
praise thee with my voice, when as with full force of 
a man I crush thee down. 

3. I praise the cloud that waters thee, and the 
rains which make thee grow on the summits of the 
mountains ; and I praise thy lofty mountains where 
the H(a)oma branches spread 2 . 

4. This wide earth do I praise, expanded far 
(with paths), the productive, the full bearing, thy 
mother, holy plant ! Yea, I praise the lands where 
thou dost grow, sweet-scented, swiftly spreading, the 
good growth of the Lord. O H(a)oma, thou grow- 
est on the mountains, apart on many paths 8 , and 
there still may'st thou flourish. The springs of 
Righteousness most verily thou art, (and the foun- 
tains of the ritual find their source in thee) ! 

1 The Pahlavi as corrected by the MS. of Dastur Hoshanggi 
(j&maspgi has baii akhar min latamman pa</£nd bari sh£d&-; 
Ner. i?»te paf&it asm&t prapatanti, rite devSA rrte devasahaySA 
devyaA, uttamaA .SVcwo nivasati. 

* Or, 'where, O Haomal thou hast grown,' reading — Ira with 
Barth. as 2nd sing. perf. pret. middle. 

' Or, ' on the pathways of the birds.' 
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5. Grow (then) because I pray to thee on all thy 
stems and branches, in all thy shoots (and tendrils) 
increase thou through my word ! 



6. H(a)oma grows while he is praised, and the 
man who praises him is therewith more victorious. 
The lightest pressure of thee, H(a)oma, thy feeblest 
praise, the slightest tasting of thy juice, avails to the 
thousand-smiting of the D(a)£vas. 

7. Wasting doth vanish from that house, and with 
it foulness, whither in verity they bear thee, and 
where thy praise in truth is sung, the drink of 
H(a)oma, famed, health-bringing (as thou art). 
[(Pazand) to his village and abode they bear him.] 

8. All other toxicants go hand in hand with Rapine 
of the bloody spear, but H (a)oma's stirring power goes 
hand in hand with friendship. [Light is the drunken- 
ness of H(a)oma (Pazand).] 

Who as a tender son caresses H(a)oma, forth to 
the bodies of such persons H(a)oma comes to heal. 

9. Of all the healing virtues, H(a)oma, whereby 
thou art a healer, grant me some. Of all the vic- 
torious powers, whereby thou art a victor, grant me 
some. A faithful praiser will I be to thee, O H (a)oma, 
and a faithful praiser (is) a better (thing) than Right- 
eousness the Best ; so hath the Lord, declaring (it), 
decreed. 

10. Swift l and wise hath the well-skilled 2 Deity 
created thee ; swift and wise on high Haraiti did He, 
the well-skilled, plant thee. 

11. And taught (by implanted instinct) on every 

1 Having immediate effect, and giving wisdom. 
* Comp. Y. XLIV, 5. 

[3i] R 
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side, the bounteous 1 birds have carried thee to the 
Peaks-above-the-eagles 2 , to the mount's extremest 
summit, to the gorges and abysses, to the heights of 
many pathways 3 , to the snow-peaks ever whitened. 

12. There, H(a)oma, on the ranges dost thou 
grow of many kinds. Now thou growest of milky 
whiteness, and now thou growest golden ; and forth 
thine healing liquors flow for the inspiring of the 
pious. So terrify away from me the (death's) aim 
of the curser. So terrify and crush his thought who 
stands as my maligner. 

13. Praise be to thee, O H(a)oma, (for he makes 
the poor man's thoughts as great as any of the 
richest whomsoever.) Praise be to H(a)oma, (for he 
makes the poor man's thoughts as great as when 
mind reacheth culmination.) With manifold retainers 
dost thou, O H(a)oma, endow the man who drinks 
thee mixed with milk ; yea, more prosperous thou 
makest him, and more endowed with mind. 

14. Do not vanish from me suddenly like milk- 
drops in the rain ; let thine exhilarations go forth 
ever vigorous and fresh ; and let them come to me 
with strong effect. Before thee, holy H(a)oma, thou 
bearer of the ritual truth, and around thee would I 
cast this body, a body which (as all) may see (is fit 
for gift and) grown 4 . 

15. I renounce with vehemence the murderous 
woman's * emptiness, the 6aini's, hers, with intellect 

1 Possibly ' the birds taught by the bounteous one ; ' the ' God- 
taught birds.' 

1 Elsewhere and here also possibly a proper name. 

• Or the ' pathways of the birds ; ' so Haug, following Spiegel 
and Justi. Gu^rati, as above. 

4 Which is seen as mine well-grown. 

1 Gaini seems always used in an evil sense in the later Avesta. 
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dethroned K She vainly thinks to foil us, and would 
beguile both Fire-priest and H(a)oma ; but she her- 
self, deceived therein, shall perish. And when she 
sits at home 2 , and wrongly eats of H(a)oma's offer- 
ing, priest's mother will that never make her, nor 
give her holy 8 sons ! 

1 6. 4 To five do I belong, to five others do I not ; 
of the good thought am I, of the evil am I not ; of 
the good word am I, of the evil am I not; of the 
good deed am I, and of the evil, not. 

To Obedience am I given, and to deaf disobedi- 
ence, not ; to the saint do I belong, and to the 
wicked, not ; and so from this on till the ending shall 
be the spirits' parting. (The two shall here divide.) 

1 7. Thereupon spake Zarathustra : Praise to 
H(a)oma, Mazda-made. Good is H(a)oma, Mazda- 
made. All the plants of H(a)oma praise I, on the 
heights of lofty mountains, in the gorges of the 
valleys, in the clefts (of sundered hill-sides) cut for 
the bundles bound by women. From the silver cup 
I pour Thee to the golden chalice over 6 . Let me 
not thy (sacred) liquor spill to earth, of precious 
cost. 

18. These are thy Gathas 6 , holy H(a)oma, these 

1 I would correct to a form of khratu. 

* Compare the avoiding the service mentioned by the Pahlavi 
translator on Y. LIH, 5. 

8 Or, more safely, ' many sons.' * Haoma speaks. 

5 Here the priest evidendy manipulates the cups containing the 
Haoma-juice. 

• The application of this term here seems to point to a high 
antiquity for the Haoma Yart ; if not in the present piece, which is 
not so old as the Gathas, then in previous hymns to Haoma of which 
this Yart is an improvement, or extension. 

R 2 
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thy songs, and these thy teachings \ and these thy 
truthful ritual words, health 2 -imparting, victory- 
giving, from harmful hatred healing giving. 

19. These and thou art mine, and forth let thine 
exhilarations flow ; bright and sparkling let them 
hold on their (steadfast) way ; for light are thine 
exhilaration(s), and flying lightly come they here. 
Victory-giving smiteth H(a)oma, victory-giving is 
it worshipped ; with this Gathic word we praise it. 



20. Praise to the Kine ; praise and victory (be) 
spoken to her! Food for the Kine, and pasture! 
' For the Kine let thrift use toil ; yield thou us food 8 .' 

2 1 . We worship the yellow lofty one ; we worship 
H(a)oma who causes progress, who makes the settle- 
ments advance; we worship H(a)oma who drives 
death afar ; yea, we worship all the H(a)oma plants. 
And we worship (their) blessedness, and the Fravashi 
of Zarathurtra Spitama, the saint 4 . 

YASNA XI. 
Prelude to the H(a)oma-offering 6 . 

1. Three clean creatures (full of blessings) curse 
betimes while yet invoking, the cow, the horse, and 
then H(a)oma. The cow cries to her driver* thus : 

1 Ner. possibly figuratively y&i kawKt asvadan&A. 

1 Ner. saundaryaw. s See Y. XLVIII, 5. 

4 The YSNhe- Mtam follows. 

* This characteristic fragment is repeated and extended in the 
later literature of the Parsis. The curse of the cow, horse, and of 
Haoma (scilicet the priest) when they are stinted, was extended 
to all domestic animals. It has been difficult to avoid the full 
metrical rhythm of the original with its jingling cadence. A full 
freedom is also not avoided. 

• Not ' to the priest ; ' Ner. gr/hftaram. 
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Childless be thou, shorn of offspring, evil-famed, and 
slander-followed, who foddered l fairly dost not use 
me, but fattenest me for wife or children, and for thy 
niggard selfish meal. 

2. The horse cries to his rider thus : Be not 
spanner a of the racers ; stretch no coursers to full- 
speed ; do not stride across the fleetest, thou, who 
dost not pray me swiftness in the meeting thick 
with numbers, in the circuit thronged with men. 

3. H(a)oma speaks his drinker thus : Childless be 
thou, shorn of offspring, evil-famed, and slander- 
followed, who holdest me from full outpouring, as a 
robber, skulls in-crushing. No head-smiter 'am I 
ever, holy H(a)oma, far from death 4 . 

4. Forth my father gave an offering, tongue and 
left eye chose Ahura, set apart for H(a)oma's meal. 

5. Who this offering would deny me, eats himself, 
or prays it from me, this which Mazda gave to bless 
me, tongue with left eye (as my portion). 

6. In his house is born no fire-priest, warrior ne'er 
in chariot standing, never more the thrifty tiller. In 
his home be born Dah&kas, Murakas of evil practice, 
doing deeds of double nature. 

7. Quick, cut off then H(a)oma's portion, gift of 
flesh for doughty H(a)oma! Heed lest H(a)oma 

1 * Who dost not give me cooked (food) ' seems improbable. If 
Asastam means fodder, why is it fern., especially here with a 
feminine correlative? I think that 'having good food' is the 
meaning of the word, as an adjective, and agreeing with gam 
understood. Possibly, ' who dost not bestow upon me as the one 
well-foddered.' 

' Dialectically used. 

* 'Light is the intoxication of Haoma;' (other toxicants smite 
the head). 

• ' Having death afar.* 
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bind thee fettered, as he bound the fell Turanian 
Frangrasyan 1 (the murderous robber) fast in iron 
close-surrounded in the mid-third 2 of this earth ! 
8. Thereupon spake Zarathastra 3 : Praise to H(a)oma 
made by Mazda, good is H(a)oma Mazda-made. 



9. * Who to us is one hereupon to thee (becomes) 
two, to be made to three, for the five 6 -making of the 
four, for the seven-making of the sixth, who are your 
nine in the decade (?), who serve you and with zeal*. 



10. T To thee, O holy H(a)oma! bearer of the 
ritual sanctity, I offer this my person which is seen 
(by all to be) mature, (and fit for gift) ; to H(a)oma 
the effective do I offer it, and to the sacred exhilara- 
tion which he bestows; and do thou grant to me (for 
this), O holy H(a)oma ! thou that drivest death afar, 
(Heaven) the best world of the saints, shining, all 
brilliant. 



1 A Turanian king. 

* Observe the threefold division of the earth; see it also in 
Vend. II. 

* A poetical reproduction. Z. had been long among the ancient 
dead. 

4 The Raspi at present hands the Haoma-cup to the priest at 
this point ; the efficacy of the liquor is supposed to be multiplied. 

• Pe«daidyii is to be read as of course; the letter 0, not unlike t 
in a MS. when turned, was probably half inverted. 

• This seems rendered by the Pahlavi as an interlude between 
the Ratu and the Zaotar; comp. Y. XXVIII, n. Several broken 
sentences from other parts of the Avesta are here doubtfully 
recalled, perhaps as having especial sanctity. 

7 The Raspi brings the Haoma-vessel to the Baresman at this 
point ; and touching its stand, the Mah-ru, lays a cloth on the 
•right hand of the Zaotar, who, looking at the vessel, proceeds to 
recite as follows in verse 10. 
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1 1. (The Ashem Vohu, &c.) 

12-15. May'st Thou rule at Thy will, O Lord 1 ! 

16. I confess myself a Mazdayasnian of Zara- 
thurtra's order-'. 

1 7. 3 1 celebrate my praises for good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds for my thoughts, my 
speeches, and (my) actions. With chanting praises 
I present all good thoughts, good words, and good 
deeds, and with rejection I repudiate all evil thoughts, 
and words, and deeds. 18. Here I give to you, O 
ye Bountiful Immortals! sacrifice and homage with 
the mind, with words, deeds, and my entire person ; 
yea, (I offer) to you the flesh of my very body (as 
your own). And I praise Righteousness. A bless- 
ing is Righteousness (called) the Best, &c. 



YASNA XII (Sp. XIII). 

The Mazdayasnian Confession*. 

1. I drive 6 the Da£vas hence; I confess as a 
Mazda-worshipper of the order of Zarathustra, 
estranged from the Dadvas, devoted to the lore of 

1 See Y. VIII, 5-8. » See Y. Ill, 24, 25. 

8 This piece is in the Githic dialect, and therefore an especially 
fitting prelude to the Confession of faith in Y. XII. 

4 This piece in the Githic dialect has claims to higher antiquity 
next after the Haptanghaiti. Its retrospective cast shows that it 
is later than the original period. Verse 7 savours of a later date 
with its reference to the plants and waters. That Zarathurtra, 
Kavi VtftSspa, Frashaortra, and (JamSspa are named by no means 
proves that they were still living. Still, they are not mentioned 
with any fanciful or superstitious exaggeration; they are not yet 
demi-gods. 

6 As a partial explanation of naismi * from nas, compare the 
aorist nerat. Possibly also from nad, ' I curse the demons.' 
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the Lord, a praiser 1 of the Bountiful Immortals; and 
to Ahura Mazda, the good and endowed with good 
possessions, I attribute all things good, to the holy 
One, the resplendent, to the glorious, whose are all 
things whatsoever which are good ; whose is the 
Kine, whose is Asha (the righteous order pervading 
all things pure), whose are the stars, in whose lights 
the glorious beings and objects are clothed 2 . 

2. And I choose Piety, the bounteous and the 
good, mine may she be 3 . And therefore I loudly 
deprecate all robbery * and violence against the 
(sacred) Kine, and all drought 6 to the wasting of 
the Mazdayasnian villages. 

3. Away from (?) their thoughts do I wish to lead 
(the thought of) wandering at will, (away the thought 
of) free nomadic pitching of the tent, for I wish to re- 
move (?) all wandering from 6 (their) Kine which abide 
in steadfastness upon this land ; and bowing down in 
worship to Righteousness I dedicate my offerings 
with praise so far as that. Never may I stand as a 
source of wasting, never as a source of withering to 
the Mazdayasnian villages, not for the love 7 of body 
or of life. 

4. Away do I abjure the shelter and headship of the 



1 And sacrificer. 

• A genuine citation from the Gtthas (see Y. XXXI, 7). 

* A genuine allusion to the Gathas (Y. XXXII, 2). 

4 This preserves the proper reading of tayur&i (so the Pahlavi) 
in Y. XXIX, 1. 

• Viyipa/ as beyond a doubt ; so viy£pem in verse 3. 

* Fr£ has the same force as in fra perenaoiti (?), to fill forth, to 
empty. Otherwise, 'forth to their thoughts I offer in my prayer 
free ranging at their choice, and a lodging where they will, to- 
gether with their cattle which dwell upon this land.' 

T Comp. nairi-£inangh6, khratu-iinanghd, and sha£td-£inangh6. 
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Dadvas, evil as they are ; aye, utterly bereft of good, 
and void of virtue, deceitful in their wickedness, of 
(all) beings those most like the Demon-of-the-Lie, the 
most loathsome of existing things, and the ones the 
most of all bereft of good. 

5. Off, off, do I abjure the Daevas and all pos- 
sessed by them, the sorcerers and all that hold to ' 
their devices, and every existing being of the sort ; 
their thoughts do I abjure, their words- and actions, 
and their seed (that propagate their sin) ; away do I 
abjure their shelter and their headship, and the ini- 
quitous of every kind who act as Rakhshas act! 

Thus and so in very deed might Ahura Mazda 
have indicated * to Zarathu-rtra in every question 
which Zarathurtra asked, and in all the consultations 
in the which they two conversed together. 6. Thus 
and so might Zarathurtra have abjured the shelter 
and the headship of the Daevas in all the questions, 
and in all the consultations with which they two con- 
versed together, Zarathustra and the Lord. 

And so I myself, in whatsoever circumstances 
I may be placed, as a worshipper of Mazda, and of 
Zarathurtra's order, would so abjure the Daevas and 
their shelter, as he who 2 was the holy Zarathustra 
abjured them (once of old). 

7. To that religious sanctity 3 to which the waters 
appertain, do I belong, to that sanctity to which the 
plants, to that sanctity to which the Kine of blessed 
gift 4 , to that religious sanctity to which Ahura 
Mazda, who made both Kine and holy men, belongs, 

1 Reading adakhshayaM ; otherwise khshayaeta, commanded. 
* The Pahlavi structure ' he who ' foreshadowed, as often. 
' Not in the sense of recompense here. 
4 Observe this original meaning; 'butter' is here impossible. 
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to that sanctity do I. Of that creed which Zara- 
thustra held, which Kavi Vfotaspa, and those two, 
Frashaostra and (^amaspa ; yea, of that religious 
faith which every Saoshya»t who shall (yet come 
to) save (us), the holy ones who do the deeds of 
real significance, of that creed, and of that lore, 
am I. 

8. A Mazda-worshipper I am, of Zarathustra's 
order ; (so) do I confess, as a praiser and confessor, 
and I therefore praise aloud the well-thought thought, 
the word well spoken, and the deed well done ; 

9. Yea, I praise at once the Faith of Mazda, the 
Faith which has no faltering utterance 1 , the Faith 
that wields the felling halbert 2 , the Faith of kindred 
marriage, the holy (Creed), which is the most impos- 
ing, best, and most beautiful of all religions which 
exist, and of all that shall in future come to know- 
ledge, Ahura's Faith, the Zarathustrian creed. Yea, 
to Ahura Mazda do I ascribe all good, and such 
shall be the worship of the Mazdayasnian belief! 

YASNA XIII (Sp. XIV). 

Invocations and Dedications. 

1. I address (my invocation to) Ahura Mazda. 
And I invoke (among guardian beings) the chief of 

1 Fraspavaokhedhram ; ' y ' miswritten for * v.' Fra seems to be 
prohibitive ' speech without falling, or hesitation ; ' better as adj. 

* Comp. Y. XXXI, 18. 

' This Ratu is the description and representation of the Nmand- 
paiti as occupying the attention of the worshippers chiefly at the 
time of his mention in the course of the ritual. (I vary the ex- 
pression ' chief with that of ' lord ' here for the sake of change.) 
Once established as a Ratu in the ritual, he became a guardian 
genius Nmanya ; so of the others. (Y. XIII is in the Gathic dialect.) 
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the house-lord, and the chief of the Vis-lord 1 , and the 
chief of the Zawtu-lord 2 . And I invoke the chief of 
the province-lord 8 . And the chief of women I in- 
voke, the Mazdayasnian Faith, the blessed and good 
Pare«di *, her who is the holy one of human-kind s . 
And I invoke this (holy) earth which bears us. 

2. And I invoke the friendly and most helpful 
person's lord, the Fire of Ahura Mazda, and also the 
most energetic lords of holy men, those who are 
most strenuous 7 in their care of cattle and the fields, 
and the chief of the thrifty tiller of the earth. And 
I invoke the steady settler 8 of sanctity, (and) the 
chief of the charioteer. 

3. And I invoke the chief of the fire-priest by 
means of the most imposing sciences of the Mazda- 
yasnian Faith. And I invoke the chief of the 
Atharvan, and his pupils I invoke ; yea, the lords of 
each of them. I invoke these lords, and I summon 
the Bountiful Immortals here, and the Prophets who 
shall serve us, the wisest as they are, the most scru- 

' Visya. * Zawtuma. * DaA»yuma=Dahyuma. 

4 The goddess of riches. 

* Lit. biped; see elsewhere where quadruped means merely beast. 
" Or, 'households.' . 

7 Ashethw6zgatema (several manuscripts have ashe) finds its 
explanation from the Pahlavi of Dastur Hoshanggi GamSspgi's MS. 
It may be read kabed rang- rasirntum instead of kabed ydm raswn- 
tum. The ancient error of ydm arose from the fact that the 
copyist had before him a form which might be read either xbg 
or rang-, the characters being identical for either word. He could 
not reconcile himself to rang' in the sense of effort, and so decided 
for rog; but in order to guide his successors aright, he changed 
it for its synonym y6m, which, as Spiegel well remarks, affords but 
little sense. But the word is rang 1 , as I believe, and this is at once 
corroborated by Ner.'s bahukle sz. Read ar + thwakhra + gatemS = 
kabed + rang- + rasun turn, the most progressing with painful energy. 

* Or, ' steadiest forces.' 
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pulous in their exactness (as) they utter words (of 
doctrine and of service), the most devoted (to their 
duties likewise), and the most glorious in their 
thoughts (?) 1 . And I invoke the most imposing 
forces of the Mazdayasnian Faith, and the fire-priests 
I invoke, and the charioteers, the warriors, and the 
thrifty tillers of the soil. 

4. And to You, O Ye Bountiful Immortals! Ye who 
rule aright, and dispose (of all) aright, I offer the flesh 
of my very frame, and all the blessings of my life. 



Thus a the two spirits 3 thought, thus they spoke, 
and thus they did ; 

5. And therefore as Thou, O Ahura Mazda ! 
didst think, speak, dispose, and do all things good 
(for us), so to Thee would we give, so would we 
assign to Thee our homage ; so would we worship 
Thee with our sacrifices. So would we bow before 
Thee with these gifts, and so direct our prayers to 
Thee with confessions of our debt. 

6. By the kinship of the good kindred *, by that 
of Righteousness the good (Thy righteous servant's 
nature) would we approach Thee, and by that of the 
good thrift-law, and of Piety the good. 

7. And we would worship the Fravashi of the 
Kine of blessed gift 6 , and that of the holy Gaya 
Maretan, and we would worship the holy Fravashi • 

1 I should think that the reference was here to khratav5, Y. 
XL VI, 3. See Y. XXXII, 14, as alternatively rendered. 

* A portion of the text has here fallen out. 

s The recognition of a strong dualism here is imperative. Ahura 
alone is praised. 

4 Or, ' of the good kinsman, the lord (?).' 

• Elsewhere meaning ' meat,' just as Ameretata/ and Haurvata/ 
mean wood and water. ' Or, • sanctity and the Fravashi' 
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of Zarathu-rtra Spitama, the saint. Yea, that one 
of beings do we worship whose better (service) 
in the sacrifice Ahura Mazda knows; (even those 
women do we worship) whose 1 (better service thus 
is known). Yea, both (holy) men and women (do 
we worship whom Ahura Mazda knows 2 ). As the 
Ahu is excelling, so is our Ratu, one who rules from 
the Righteous Order, a creator of mental goodness, 
and of life's actions done for Mazda ; and the Kingdom 
is to Ahura which to the poor (may offer) nurture s . 

A blessing is the Right called the best, there is 
weal, there is weal to this (man), when toward Right- 
eousness Best (he does) right 2 . 

8. We worship the Ahuna-vairya ; and we worship 
Asha Vahirta the best (?), the bountiful Immortal. 
And we sacrifice to the Hi fraoreti, even to the con- 
fession and laudation of the Mazdayasnian Faith ! 

YASNA XIV (Sp. XV). 
Dedications. 

1. I will come to You, O Ye Bountiful Immortals! 
as a praiser and a priest, and an invoker and sacri- 
ficer, as a memorising reciter and a chanter, for Your 
sacrifice and homage, which are to be offered to You, 
the Bountiful Immortals, and for our dedication and 
sanctification ; (yea, for ours) who are the holy pro- 
phets (destined to benefit the saints). 

2. And to You, O Ye Bountiful Immortals 2 ! would 
I dedicate the flesh of my very body s , and all the 
blessings of a prospered life 4 . 

3. In this Zaothra with this Baresman, I desire to 

1 Feminine. * Elsewhere with verbal difference. 

• See Y. XXXIII, 14. * Verses 1, 2 are Gathic. 
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approach the holy Yazads with my praise \ and all 
the holy lords of the ritual order at their times, 
Havani at his time, and Savanghi andVisya at their 
times. 4. I confess myself a Mazdayasnian, and of 
Zarathimra's order 2 . 

5. The Zaotar speaks : As an Ahu (revered and) 
chosen, the Zaotar (?) speaks forth to me (?). 

The Ratu speaks: As an Ahu (revered and) to be 
chosen, the Zaotar speaks forth to me. 

The Zaotar : So let the Ratu from his Righteous- 
ness, holy and learned, speak forth ! 



YASNA XV (Sp. XVI). 
The Sacrifice continues. 

1. With precept, praise, and with delight produced 
by grace 3 , I call upon the Bountiful Immortals the 
good, and also therewith the beautiful by name * ; 
and I sacrifice to them with the blessing of the good 
ritual, with the earnest blessings of the good Mazda- 
yasnian Faith. 

2. Whose best gift from his Righteousness is mine 
in the offering Ahura this knoweth ; who have lived, 
and live ever, by their names these I worship, while 
I draw near with praises 5 . The Good Kingdom is 
to be chosen, that lot which most of all bears on (our 
blessings 6 ). 

3. Let Sraosha (Obedience) be here present for 

• See Y. II, 18. s See Y. Ill, 24, 25. 

3 Root rap=rabh, a reception of grace, or being received by 
grace. 

4 Naman may be meant for a locative ; ' with the beautiful things 
in their name (?).' 

• See Y. LI, 22. • See Y. LI, 1. 
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the sacrifice of Ahura Mazda, the most beneficent, 
the holy, who is so dear to us as at the first, so at 
the last ; yea, let him be present here \ 

4. As the Ahu (revered and) to be chosen, the 
Atarevakhsha thus speaks forth to me. 

(Response) : So let the Ratu from his righteous- 
ness, holy and learned, speak forth ! 



YASNA XVI (Sp. XVII). 

The Sacrifice continues with increased 
fulness of expression. 

1. We worship Ahura Mazda, the holy lord of the 
ritual order, who disposes (all) aright, the greatest 
Yazad, who is also the most beneficent, and the one 
who causes the settlements to advance, the creator 
of good creatures ; yea, we worship Him with these 
offered Zaothras, and with truthfully and scrupu- 
lously delivered words ; and we worship every holy 
Yazad of the heaven (as well) ! 

2. And we worship Zarathurtra Spit4ma in our 
sacrifice, the holy lord of the ritual order with these 
Zaothras and with faithfully delivered words ; and 
we worship every holy earthly Yazad as we worship 
him ; and we worship also the Fravashi of Zarathurtra 
Spitama, the saint. And we worship the utterances 
of Zarathu-rtra and his religion, his faith and his 
lore. 

3. And we worship the former religions of the 
world 2 devoted to Righteousness which were insti- 

1 This fragment in the GSthic dialect might more properly be 
placed before the Sr6sh Yart. 

* So the Pahlavi translator, probably reading angheu s ; otherwise 
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tuted at the creation, the holy religions of the 
Creator Ahura Mazda, the resplendent and glorious. 
And we worship Vdhu Manah (the Good Mind), and 
Asha Vahi-rta (who is Righteousness the Best), and 
Khshathra-vairya, the Kingdom to be desired, and 
the good and bountiful Aramaiti (true piety in the 
believers), and Haurvata/ and Ameretata/ (our Weal 
and Immortality). 

4. Yea, we worship the Creator Ahura Mazda and 
the Fire, Ahura Mazda's son, and the good waters 
which are Mazda-made and holy, and the resplendent 
sun of the swift horses, and the moon with the seed 
of cattle (in his beams ') ; and we worship the star 
Tirtrya, the lustrous and glorious ; and we worship 
the soul of the Kine of blessed endowment, (5) and its 
Creator Ahura Mazda ; and we worship Mithra of the 
wide pastures, and Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, 
and Rashnu the most just, and the good, heroic, 
bountiful Fravashis of the saints, and the Blow-of- 
victory Ahura-given (as it is). And we worship 
Raman //z/astra, and the bounteous Wind of blessed 
gift, (6) and (its) Creator Ahura Mazda, and the good 
Mazdayasnian Religion, and the good Blessedness 
and Ama/. 

And we worship the heaven and the earth of 
blessed gift, and the bounteous Mathra, and the 
stars without beginning (to their course), self-dispos- 
ing as they are. 

7. And we worship the glorious works of Right- 
eousness in which the souls of the dead find satis- 
faction and delight [(Pazand) which are the Fravashis 

*of the conscience that loves the right.' In Yart XIII, 118 the 
word is a proper name through an error. 

1 Possibly in allusion to the menses. The moon is masc. 
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of the saints], and we worship (Heaven) the best 
world of the saints, shining, all glorious. 

8. And we worship the two, the milk-offering and 
the libation, the two which cause the waters to flow 
forth 1 , and the plants to flourish, the two foes who 
meet the Dragon * demon-made ; and who are set to 
meet, to defeat, and to put to flight, that cheat 2 , the 
Pairika, and to contradict the insulting malice of the 
Ashemaogha (the persecuting heretic) and that of the 
unholy tyrant full of death 3 . 

9. And we worship all waters and all plants, and 
all good men and all good women. And we worship 
all these Yazads, heavenly and earthly 4 , who are 
beneficent and holy. 

10. And we worship thee (our) dwelling-place who 
art the (earth, our) bounteous Aramaiti 6 , and Thee, 
O Ahura Mazda, O holy Lord of this abode 9 ! which 
is the home of healthy herds and healthy men, and 
of those who are both endowed with health and 
lover(s) of the ritual right 

(Response of the individual worshipper (?).) Where- 
fore whichever of persons, or whatever of bodily in- 
fluences, is most helpful and preserving in that abode 
(thus owned by Mazda) let this meet me in mine 
abode, and there may it abide for summer and for 
winter. (Or 7 let that one meet me in all my house, 

1 We cannot mistake a connection here with y6 ahiz« ^aghana — 
aySsrigzt sartave sapta sfndhun. 

* Or is it possible that a plague of mice is meant, mflj being 
here indeclinable ? 

' Ordering the execution of many of his subjects. 
4 Ga&hyafci with J 3, Ku. 

* Later association of A. and the earth. 
' Originally recited in private houses. 

7 Alternative. 

[31] S 
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in whom are what of influences are the most mighty 
power for the body and the person's life ; yea, let 
that one meet me there, and there abide for summer 
and for winter (for my help) !) 



YASNA XVII. 
To the Fires, Waters, Plants, &c. 

i-io 1 , 11. We worship thee, the Fire, O Ahura 
Mazda's son ! We worship the fire Berezi-savangha 
(of the lofty use 2 ), and the fire Vohu-fryana (the 
good and friendly 3 ), and the fire Urvazirta (the 
most beneficial and most helpful 4 ), and the fire 
VazLrta (the most supporting *), and the fire Spmi-rta 
(the most bountiful 8 ), and Nairya-sangha the Yazad 
of the royal lineage 7 , and that fire which is the 
house-lord of all houses and Mazda-made, even the 
son of Ahura Mazda, the holy lord of the ritual 
order, with all the fires. 

12. And we worship the good and best waters 
Mazda-made, holy, all the waters Mazda-made and 
holy, and all the plants which Mazda made, and 
which are holy. 



1 See chapter VI, which is nearly identical with XVII, 1-10. 
8 This fire is that before Ahura Mazda and the kings. 
3 This fire dwells in the bodies of men and beasts (animal 
heat). 

* This is in trees and plants. 

* This in the clouds (lightning). 

6 This is the fire which is applied in the world (Bundahu, West, 
page 61). 

7 That N. is here referred to as connected with the fire, seems 
certain; this fire corresponds with that of Vahrara in places of 
worship. 
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1 3. And we worship the M2thra-spe#ta (the boun- 
teous word-of-reason), the Zarathurtrian law against 
the Daevas, and its long descent. 

14. And we worship Mount Ushi-darena which is 
Mazda-made and shining with its holiness, and all 
the mountains shining with holiness, and of abundant 
glory, and which Mazda made — . 

1 5. And we worship the good and pious prayer 
for blessings, (16) and these waters and (these 
lands), (17) and all the greatest chieftains, lords of 
the ritual order 1 ; 

18. And I praise, invoke, and glorify the good, 
heroic, bountiful Fravashis of the saints, those of 
the house, the Vis, the Za»tuma, the DaAzyuma 2 , 
and the Zarathu-rtrdtema, and all the holy Yazads * ! 



YASNA XVIII*. 

1. Grant me, Thou who art maker of the Kine, 
plants and waters, Immortality, Mazda ! Grant, too, 
Weal, Spirit bounteous — . 



YASNA XIX. 

Zand or Commentary on the Ahuna-vairya 
Formulas 8 . 

(As the Ahu is excellent, so (is) the Ratu (one who 
rules) from the righteous Order, a creator of mental 
goodness and of life's actions done for Mazda ; and 

1 1-17 occur also in MSS. as Y. LIX, 1-17. 

2 Dahyuma. • The Y6Nh6 hatSm follows. 
* See Y. LI, 7, and Y. XLVII. 

6 The obvious errors contained in this ancient comment cannot 

S 2 
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the Kingdom (is) for Ahura which to the poor shall 
offer a nurturer.) 

i. Zarathartra asked of Ahura Mazda : O Ahura 
Mazda, Thou most bounteous Spirit ! maker 1 of the 
corporeal worlds, the holy One ! which was that 
word which Thou did'st declare to me, (2) which 
was before the sky, and before the water, before the 
earth, and before the cattle, before the plants, and 
before the fire, and before the holy man, and the 
Demon-gods (the Daevas), before the Khrafstra- 
men 2 , and before all the incarnate world; even 
before all the good creatures made by Mazda, and 
which contain (and are) the seed of righteousness ? 

3. Thereupon Ahura Mazda said: It was this 
piece s , the Ahuna-vairya, O Spitama Zarathurtra ! 
which I pronounced as thine (4) before the sky, and 
before the waters, before the land, and before the 
cattle and the plants, and before the fire, Ahura 
Mazda's son, before the holy man 4 , and before the 
Daevas, and Khrafstra-men, and before the entire 
corporeal world, even before the good creatures 
made by Mazda, which contain (and are) the seed 
of righteousness. 

5. It was these part(s) of the Ahuna-vairya, O Spi- 

destroy its great interest as a specimen of early exegesis. Where 
I hold it to be erroneous may be seen from my rendering of the 
Ahuna without further observations. The Ahuna-vairya is in the 
Gathic dialect, and the Ahunavaiti metre. This Zand is in the 
Zend (sic). Ahu gives better sense as a nom. 

1 See dounghdi/ para below. 

' May not khrafstra be a degeneration from kehrp-astar? 
While the term may be applied to wild beasts, one is strongly 
inclined to hold that foul insects are chiefly referred to. 

* This part of the Ahuna (?), meaning its several parts. 

4 Tradition naturally specifies Gaya Maretan. 
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tama Zarathurtra! which especially belongs to me, and 
when each is intoned aloud without the (needless) re- 
petition 1 of verses and of words, and without their 
omission, it is worth a hundred of their other stanzas, 
even although they are prominent in the ritual, and 
likewise equally as well recited without additions or 
omissions; nay, further, when it is intoned imperfectly 
but added to, and with omissions, it is even then in 
effect equivalent (not to a hundred indeed, but) to ten 
other (stanzas) that are prominent. 
/6. And whoever in this world of mine which is 
corporeal shall mentally recall, O Spitama* Zarathu- 
stra. ! a portion of the Ahuna-vairya, and having thus 
recalled it, shall undertone it, or beginning to recite 
it with the undertone, shall then utter it aloud, or 
chanting it with intoning voice, shall worship thus, 
then with even threefold (safety and with speed 2 ) I 
will bring his soul over the Bridge of Alnva/, I who 
am Ahura Mazda (I will help him to pass over it) 
to Heaven (the best life), and to Righteousness the 
Best, and to the lights of heaven 3 . 

7. And whoever, O Spitama Zarathustra ! while 
undertoning the part(s) of the Ahuna-vairya (or this 
piece the Ahuna-vairya), takes ought therefrom, 
whether the half, or the third, or the fourth, or the 
fifth, I who am Ahura Mazda will draw his soul off 



1 I do not think that mispronunciation is here intended; the 
Pahlavi has abarS shutakth; aighaj bard Id khelmuneV; Ner. 
na jete. I am strongly inclined to read anapashuta for ana- 
pishuta. 

* Three times seems to me to lack meaning, but it may have 
given rise to a foolish belief that the soul went three times before 
death to heaven. 

* Vahuta&byd retaining this sense here. 
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from the better world ; yea, so far off will I withdraw 
it as the earth is large and wide ; [and this 1 earth 
is as long as it is broad *]. 

8. And I pronounced this saying which contains 
its Ahu and its Ratu 3 before the creation of this 
heaven, before the making of the waters, and the 
plants, and the four-footed kine, before the birth of 
the holy biped man, before this sun with its body 
made for the acquisition of the creation of the 
Bountiful Immortals*. 

9. "And the more bountiful G of the two Spirits 
(Ahura) declared to me' (Zarathurtra) the entire 
creation of the pure, that which exists at present, 
that which is in the course of emerging into exist- 
ence 8 , and that which shall be, with reference to the 
performance and realisation ' of the actions of a life 
devoted to Mazda 9 .' 

10. And this word is the most emphatic of the 
words which have ever been pronounced, or which 
are 10 now spoken, or which shall be spoken in future; 
for (the eminence of) this utterance is a thing of such 
a nature, that if all the corporeal and living world 



1 1m here equals iyam. * PSzand. 

3 So, referring to the wording of the Ahuna. 

4 Enabling us to receive the blessings which they bestow through 
the influence oF the sun. ' The sun-shaped matter ' would give 
us a materialism. The Pahlavi has ' levin& min zak khurkhsh§do 
brtnft (?) kerpo tanu 1 khurkhsh£</ pavan baii ayipakih 1 ameshd- 
spendanS yehabun*/.' 

6 I hold that Ahura speaks no further here. 

• See Y. XLV, 1. 

7 Of course fictitious, as Z. had long been among the dead. 

• Does bavai«ti£a mean ' past ? ' 

• Through the state of action ; fkyaothananam angh«u Mazddi. 
10 Can mruy£(-v£) be a third singular like ghn&, is6 ? 
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should learn it, and learning should hold fast by it, 
they would be redeemed from their mortality ! 

11. And this our word I have proclaimed as a 
symbol to be learned 1 , and to be recited, as it were, 
to every one of the beings under the influence of 
and for the sake of Righteousness the Best. 

1 2. And * as ' (the worshipper has) here spoken it 
forth, when he has thus ' appointed ' the ' Lord and 
regulator V so (by thus reciting these authoritative 
words), he acknowledges Ahura Mazda (as prior to, 
and supreme) over, those creatures who have ' the 
mind' 3 as their first. ' As ' he acknowledges Him 
as the greatest of them all, ' so ' he assigns the crea- 
tures to Him (as to their originator). 

1 3. As he undertones the third sentence, he there- 
by announces that 'all the amenities of life appertain 
to the ' good ' Mazda 4 , (and come) from Him. As 
he recites ' dazda manangh6,' ' the creator of mind,' 
he acknowledges Him as superior and prior to mind ; 
and as he makes Him the one who indicates (the 
truth) to mind, (saying) ' manangh6 of mind,' which 
means that by this much he makes Him (its director), 
and then he makes Him ' the lord of actions *.' 

14. And when he acknowledges Him for the crea- 
tures thus, ' O Mazda * ! ' he acknowledges Him (as 

1 Or, ' it has been declared to us, the learner, and the one in 
charge of the ritual.' 

s In the words yatha ahu vairyd, atha rarur. 

* See dazda mananghd, coming ' before ' fkyaothananam angrww, 
khshathrem, and vastarem. 

4 Can the Ahuna have lost words, and is Mazdau hu^tfe vang- 
heas a citation? At all events, the Zandist errs in separating 
vanghnu from mananghfi. He attributes mystical meaning to 
every word. * 

6 Comp. ahu-fkyaothananam. ' Reading Mazda (?). 
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their ruler) when he assigns the creatures to Him 
thus. He then assigns the Kingdom to Ahura 1 , 
saying : ' Thine, O Mazda ! is the Kingdom.' And he 
assigns a nourisher and protector to the poor, say- 
ing: Yim drigubyd dada/ vastarem; that is, as a 
friend to Spitama 2 . This is the fifth sentence, (and 
it concludes) the entire recital and word, (even) the 
whole of this word of Ahura Mazda 8 . 

15. He who is the best (of all) Ahura Mazda, pro- 
nounced the Ahuna-vairya, and as He pronounced it 
as the best, so He caused it to have its effect *, (He, 
ever) the same, (as He is). 

The evil one at once 6 arose (to oppose Him), but 
He (Ahura) repelled that wicked one with His inter- 
dict, and with this repelling renunciation : Neither 
our minds are in harmony, nor our precepts, nor our 
comprehensions, nor our beliefs, nor our words, nor 
our actions, nor our consciences, nor our souls 8 ! 

Catechetical Zand 7 . 

16. And this saying, uttered by Mazda, has three 
stages, or measures 8 , and belongs to four classes 
(of men as its supporters), and to five chiefs (in 
the political world, without whom its efficiency is 

1 Khshafhrem££ Ahurai a. 

* As having the interest of the poor at heart. 

5 Supposing Ahura (?) to be meant by Ahu and Ratu; see 
Mazdai Ahur&i. The Zandist may have rendered : As Ahura is 
the (first) to be chosen, so He is our Ratu from His righteousness, 
the creator of Vohuman (including all good creatures), &c. 

4 'Praised' (?). 

* Reading haithwa/; Pahlavitiz; possibly ' being present' 

* See Y. XLV, 2. 

1 This Zand diners, as to the application of Ahu and Ratu, from 
the former. 

* Afsman elsewhere applies to metre. 
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marred), and it has a conclusion ending with a gift. 
(Question.) How are its measures (constituted) ? 
(Answer.) The good thought, the good word, and 
the good deed. 17. (Question.) With what classes of 
men ? (Answer.) The priest, the charioteer (as the 
chief of warriors), the systematic tiller 1 of the ground, 
and the artisan 2 . These classes therefore accompany 
the religious man throughout his entire duty 8 with 
the correct thought, the truthful word, and the right- 
eous action. These are the classes and states in 
life which give attention to the rulers 4 , and fulfil the 
(laws) of religion ; (yea, they are the guides and com- 
panions of that religious man) through whose actions 
the settlements are furthered in righteousness. 

18. (Question.) How are the chiefs (constituted)? 
(Answer.) They are the house-chief, the village-chief, 
and the tribe-chief, the chief of the province, and the 
Zarathurtra s as the fifth. That is, so far as those 
provinces are concerned which are different from, 
and outside of the Zarathustrian regency, or domain. 
[Ragha e which has four chiefs (only) is the Zarathu- 
strian (district) ]. (Question.) How are the chiefs of 
this one constituted ? (Answer.) They (are) the house- 
chief, the village-chief, the tribe-chief, and the Zara- 
thustra as the fourth. 19. (Question.) What is the 
thought well thought ? (Answer.) (It is that which 
the holy man thinks), the one who holds the holy 
thought to be before all other things 7 . (Question.) 



1 These are ' the poor/ but not mendicants. 

a A class not in the Gathas ; observe the rise of a caste system. 

' Or, ' experience.' * Or, * the ritual' 

8 The title of a governor. 

• It did not need the fifth. It was a centre of rule. 

T Ashavan manas paoiryd. 
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What is the word well spoken ? (Answer.) It is the 
Mathra Spe#ta\ the bounteous word of reason. 
(Question.) What is the deed well done ? (Answer.) 
It is that done with praises 2 , and by the crea- 
tures who regard Righteousness as before all other 
things. 20. (Question.) Mazda made a proclamation, 
whom did He announce ? (Answer.) Some one who 
was holy, and yet both heavenly and mundane 8 . 
(Question.) What was His character, He who made 
this sacred enunciation ? (Answer.) He who is the 
best (of all), the ruling one. (Question.) Of what 
character (did He proclaim him the coming one) ? 
(Answer.) As holy and the best, a ruler who exer- 
cises no wanton or despotic power 4 . 

21. We sacrifice to the (several) part(s) of the 
Ahuna-vairya. We sacrifice to the memorised re- 
cital of the Ahuna-vairya, and its regular chanting 
and its use in the full Yasna. 



YASNA XX. 

Zand, or Commentary, on the Ashem VohO. 

1. A blessing is Righteousness (called) the best ; 
there is weal, there is weal to this man .when the 
Right (helps) the Righteousness best, (when the 
pious man serves it in truth 5 ). Ahura Mazda 
spake forth : Ashem vohu valmtem astl. To this 
Asha, the holy ritual sanctity, one attributes the 

1 Probably the Gathas with their lost portions, also the VendJdad. 
8 Ritual strictness based upon practical piety. 
3 The Saoshya«t. 

* The latter part of this Zand shows that the Ratu was recog- 
nised as a human ruler in it. 

" Elsewhere verbally different; 'when Asha is for A.V.' 
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qualities of ' good ' and ' best,' as one attributes pro- 
perty to an owner ; thus this sentence vohu vahlrtem 
astt is substantiated (at once 1 ). 

2. Usta astl urta ahmai ; by this attribution of 
blessedness (the praiser) assigns every person (or 
thing) of a sacred nature to every holy person, and 
as one usually (?) and regularly (?) 2 assigns every 
person or thing (?) 3 that is holy to every holy man. 

3. Yya^ ashai vahirtai * ; by these words the wor- 
shipper ascribes the entire Mathra (to Asha VahLsta), 
and ascribes all to the MSthra, as one ascribes the 
kingdom to Righteousness, and as one ascribes 
righteousness to the invoking saint ; yea, as one 
ascribes righteousness to us who are the prophets 
(who shall help and bless the people). The three 
maxims of the sentences (are thus fulfilled). And 
every word (in its detail), and the entire utterance in 
its proclamation, is the word of Ahura Mazda. 

Catechetical Addition 6 . 

4. Mazda has made a proclamation. (Question.) 
Whom did He announce ? (Answer.) That holy 
one who is both heavenly and earthly. (Question.) 
Of what character is He who has thus announced 
Him? '(Answer.) He is the best, and the one who 
is exercising sovereign power. (Question.) Of what 
character is the man whom H e announced ? (Answer.) 

1 It is carried into effect; possibly 'rendered fit for praising ' (?). 
4 The Pahlavi indicates n& stiitya (?). 

* Ashavanem here and in Y. XIX, 19 might be a neuter from 
a transition, or addition. 

4 'Ashem.' 

* This Catechetical addition is identical with that in Y. XIX. 
The wording alone is slightly altered in the translation to relieve 
the sameness. 
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The holy and the best, the one who rules with no 
capricious tyranny. 

We sacrifice to the (several) part(s) of the Asha 
VahLrta (prayer). We sacrifice to the heard-recital 
of the Asha Vahirta, to its memorising, its chant- 
ing, and its sacrificial use 1 ! 



YASNA XXI. 

Catechetical Zand, or Commentary upon the 
Yenhe hAtAm 2 . 

(The YeNhe\ (To that one) of beings do we 
offer, whose superior (fidelity) in the sacrifice Ahura 
Mazda recognises by reason of the sanctity (within 
him ; yea, even to those female saints also do we 
sacrifice) whose (superior fidelity is thus likewise 
known ; thus) we sacrifice to (all, to both) the males 
and females (of the saints) !) 

1 The YeNhS hatam follows. 

2 The expressions in this prayer were suggested by Y. LI, 22 ; 
but the Zand does not consistently follow the thoughts in the 
GStha. Tmi understood should be supplied as an object for 
yazamaide' in connection with y$Nh£, as well as tauski for young- 
ham. In Y. LI, 22, it is, however, by no means certain that yazai 
applies to a tern y£hya\ Holding the twenty-first verse in mind, 
I am obliged to refer y6hyS to na spe«t6. Here, however, men and 
women are worshipped, as it is improbable that the ' Immortals ' 
whose names are in the feminine are meant The prayer is in 
the Gathic dialect, and ancient metre would hardly contain so 
artificial a formation. It can only be defended from the Xeng 
yazai Av&is nanwnu of Y. LI, 22. 

Or did the composer of the prayer correctly render Y. LI, 22, 
and boldly write his succinct words as being clear to his hearers 
from explanations which are now lost ? Such explanations (oral 
or written) as a matter of course existed from the first. No com- 
poser fails to discuss his productions. 
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i. A word for the Yasna by Zarathurtra, the saint. 
YeNhd, &c. H ere the worshipper indicates and offers 
the Yasna (which is the sacrificial worship) of Mazda 
as by the command (or as the institution) of Ahura 1 . 
HatSm. Here the worshipper offers the sacrificial 
worship as if with the beings who are among those 
who are destined to live 2 . 2. YaunghSm. Here he 
indicates and offers the sacrificial worship of those 
holy females who have Aramaiti at their head 3 , as 
homage to the Immortals. These are the three 
sentences which comprehend all the Yasnian speech. 
(Question.) To whom is this Yasna addressed? 
(Answer.) To the Bountiful Immortals (in the course 
of the Yasna). 3. Thereupon spake Mazda : Salva- 
tion to this one, whosoever he may be ! May the 
absolute ruler Ahura grant it. (Question.) 4. Whom 
did He answer with this answer? (Answer.) He 
answered : The state of salvation ; and with this 
answer, ' the state of salvation,' he answered^ every 
saint who exists, every one who is coming into exist- 
ence, and every one who shall exist in the future. 
(Question. Who answered thus ? Answer.) The 
best One. (Question. What did He answer ?) 
(Answer.) The best thing. (That is,) the best One, 
Mazda, answered the best and the holy (answer) for 
the better and the holy man. 5. We sacrifice to this 
piece, the Ye^he" hatam, the prominent and holy 
Yart. 



1 Referring ye^he" to Ahura (?). J Fit to live, clean. 

* The Ameshdspends whose names are in the feminine ; so the 
Zandist erroneously. 
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YASNA XXII. 

The Sacrifice continues. 

1. With the Baresman brought hither together 
with the Zaothra, for the worship of the Creator 
Ahura Mazda, the resplendent, the glorious, and for 
that of the Bountiful Immortals, I desire to approach 
this Haoma with my praise, offered (as it is) with 
punctilious sanctity (or, for a blessing), and this fresh 
milk, and this plant Hadhana£pata. 2. And, as an 
act of worship to the beneficent waters, I desire to 
approach these Zaothras with (my) praise offered (as 
they are) with punctilious sanctity, having the 
Haoma with them, and the flesh, with the Hadhi- 
naepata. And I desire to approach the Haoma- 
water.with my praise for the beneficent waters ; and 
I desire to approach the stone mortar and the iron 
mortar with my praise. 3. And I desire to approach 
this plant for the Baresman with my praise, and the 
well-timed prayer for blessings, that which has 
approached (to accept our homage), and the memo- 
rised recital and the fulfilment of the good Mazda- 
yasnian Faith, and the heard recital of the Gathas, 
and) the well-timed and successful prayer for bless- 
ings, that of the holy lord of the ritual order. And 
I desire to approach these wood-billets and their 
perfume with my praise, — thine, the Fire's, O Ahura 
Mazda's son ! Yea, I desire to approach all good 
things with my praise, those which Mazda made, and 
which have the seed of sanctity (within them), (4) for 
the propitiation of Ahura Mazda and of the Bountiful 
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Immortals, and of Sraosha the blessed, and of Ahura 
Mazda's Fire, the lofty ritual lord 1 ! 

20. And I desire to approach this Haoma with 
(my) praise, that which is thus lifted up with sanctity, 
and this milk (fresh as it is, and as if) living and 
lifted up with sanctity, and this plant the Hadhana£- 
pata lifted up with sanctity. 21. And I desire to 
approach these Zaothras with (my) praise for the bene- 
ficial waters, these Zaothras which have the H(a)oma 
with them and the milk with them, and the Hadhana£- 
pata, and which are lifted up with sanctity. And I 
desire to approach the Haoma-water with (my) praise 
for the beneficial waters, and the two mortars, the 
stone one and the iron one, (22) and I desire to 
approach this branch for the Baresman with my 
praise, and the memorised recital and fulfilment of 
the Mazdayasnian law, and the heard recital of the 
Gathas, and the well-timed and persistent prayer for 
blessings (uttered) by the holy lord 2 of the ritual order, 
and this wood and perfume, even thine, O Fire, Ahura 
Mazda's son, and all good objects Mazda-made (23) 
for the propitiation of Ahura Mazda, the resplendent, 
the glorious, and of the Bountiful Immortals, and of 
Mithra of the wide pastures, and of Raman Hv astra 3 , 
(24) and of the resplendent sun, immortal, radiant, of 
the fleet horses, and of Vayu, (of predominant influ- 
ence and) working on high, set over the other beings 
in the creation [(PAzand) ; that is for thee thus 
(O Vayu) when thine influence is that which apper- 

1 '5-19= Y. Ill, 5-19; 20-23=1-4 from imem. 

* The priest? (Repetitions are, as everywhere, curtailed and 
varied.) 

' For closer rendering of details, see verses 2, 3, 4, which differ 
chiefly in the final dedication. 
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tains to Spe»ta Mainyu x ], and for the propitiation 
of the most just knowledge Mazda-given, and of the 
holy and good Religion, the Mazdayasnian Faith; 

(25) for the propitiation of the MSthra Spe#ta, (the 
bounteous) and holy, and the effective, instituted 
against the Daevas, the Zarathurtrian law, and of the 
long descent of the good Mazdayasnian Faith 2 [the 
holding in mind and devotion to the MSthra Spe»ta, 
and knowledge of the Mazdayasnian Religion] for the 
propitiation of the understanding which is innate and 
Mazda-made, and of that which is heard by the ear ; 

(26) and for thy propitiation, the Fire's, O Ahura 
Mazda's son ! [(Pazand) ; (yea) thine, the Fire's, O 
Ahura Mazda's son] with all the fires, and for the 
propitiation of Mount Ushi-darena, the Mazda-made, 
radiant with sanctity ; (27) and of all the holy Yazads, 
spiritual and earthly, and of the holy Frayashis, the 
redoubted and overwhelming, those of the ancient 
lore, and those of the next of kin and of the Yazad 
of the spoken name ! 



YASNA XXIII. 

The Fravashis of the Saints; Prayers for 
their approach 3 . 

i. I desire to approach with my praise 4 those 
Fravashis which have existed from of old, the 
Fravashis of the houses, and of the villages, of the 
communities, and of the provinces, which hold the 

1 And not the evil Vayu, which appertains to Angra Mainyu. 
s Insert, ' and of the good Zarathur trian devotion.' 
8 This chapter is said to be reserved for funeral occasions. 
* Or, ' I pray for the approach.' See Y. XXVI. 
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heaven in its place apart, and the water, land, 
and cattle, which hold the children in the wombs 
safely enclosed apart so that they do not; miscarry. 
2. And I desire to approach toward the Fravashi * 
of Ahura Mazda, and with my praise, and for 
those of the Bountiful Immortals, with all the holy 
Fravashis which are those of the heavenly Yazads. 
And I desire to approach the Fravashi of Gaya 
Maretan (the life-man) in my worship with my praise, 
and for that of Zarathurtra Spitama, and for those of 
Kavi Vfatispa, and of Isa/-vastra 2 , the Zarathurtrian, 
with all the holy Fravashis of the other ancient 
counsellors as well. 3. And I desire in my worship 
to approach toward every holy Fravashi whosesoever 
it may be, and wheresoever dead upon this earth (its 
possessor may have lain), the pious woman, or the 
girl of tender years, the maiden diligent (among the 
cattle) in the field (who) may have dwelt (here ; yea, 
all) which are now worshipped from this house 8 , 
which are attentive to, and which attain to (our) 
good Yasnas and (our) homage. 4. Yea, I desire to 
approach the Fravashis of the saints with my praise, 
redoubted (as they are) and overwhelming, the 
Fravashis of those who held to the ancient lore, and 
the Fravashis of the next-of-kin ; and I desire to ap- 
proach toward the Fravashi of mine own * soul in my 
worship with my praise ; and I desire therewith to 
approach toward all the lords of the ritual, and with 

1 Fravashi seems a dative ; comp. utf. 

a Zarathujtra's eldest son by his wife Padokhshah ; he was the 
chief of priests according to tradition. 

* This Yasna was recited from house to house. 

4 The 'own' soul; notice the seeming distinction between 
Fravashi and soul. 

[3i] T 
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praise ; and I desire to approach all the good Yazads 
with my praise, the heavenly and the earthly, who 
are meet; for sacrifice and homage, because of 
Righteousness the Best! 

YASNA XXIV. 
Presentations. 
i . (And having approached these Haomas with our 
worship), we present them to Ahura Mazda ; (yea, we 
present) these Haomas, Myazdas, Zaothras, and the 
Baresman spread with punctilious sanctity, and the 
flesh, and the milk, fresh as if living, and lifted up 
with punctilious sanctity, and this branch the Hadh- 
anaepata likewise lifted up with sanctity. 

2. (And having approached these Zaothras in our 
worship), we present them to the good waters having 
the Haoma with them, and the milk, and the HadhinaG- 
pata, and lifted up with scrupulous sanctity ; and (with 
them) we present the Haoma-water to the good 
waters, and both the stone and the iron mortar. 

3. And we present this plant of the Baresman, and 
the timely prayer for blessings, which has approached 
in the due course of the ritual, and the recollection 
and practice * of the good Mazdayasnian Religion, 
and the heard recital of the Gathas, and the timely 
prayer for blessings which has approached as the 
prayer of the holy lord of the ritual order ; and these 
wood-billets, and the perfume, (even) thine, the Fire's, 
O Ahura Mazda's son ! and all good objects Mazda- 
made, which have the seed of righteousness, we offer 
and present. 4. And these we present hereby to 
Ahura Mazda, and to Sraosha (Obedience) the 

1 Or the memorised recital and performance of its rites. 
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blessed (and Righteous), and to the Bountiful Im- 
mortals; and to the Fravashis of the saints, even 
to the souls of the saints, and to the Fire of Ahura 
Mazda, the lofty lord of entire holy creation, for 
sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and for praise. 

5. And these we present hereby to the Fravashi 
of Zarathurtra Spitama, the saint, for sacrifice, pro- 
pitiation, and for praise, and to that of the people x 
who love Righteousness, with all the holy Fravashis 
of the saints who are dead and who are -living, and 
to those of men who are as yet unborn, and to those 
of the prophets who will serve us, and will labour to 
complete the progress and renovation of the world 2 . 

6. And we present these Haomas, Myazdas, Zao- 
thras, and the Baresman spread with sanctity, and 
the flesh, and the milk (fresh as if) living, and lifted 
up with sanctity, and the Hadhana£pata branch. 

7. And we present these Zaothras to the beneficial 
waters having the Haoma with them, and the flesh, 
and the Hadhanaepata lifted up with sanctity, and 
the Haoma-water, to the good waters, with the stone 
and iron mortars, (8) and this plant of the Baresman, 
(and) the timely Prayer and the recollection and 
practice of the good Mazdayasnian Faith 3 , and 
these wood-billets, and the perfume, thine, the Fire's, 
O Ahura Mazda's son! and all objects which are 
Mazda-made, and which have, and are, the seed of 
Righteousness, these we offer and present. 

9. (Yea,) we present these hereby to the Bountiful 
Immortals who rule aright, and who dispose of all 

1 Elsewhere perhaps, erroneously, as a proper name: or read 
angh/iu. 

1 Pahlavi frashakanf kar<£r£n. 

* ' And the heard recital of the Gathas.' 

T 2 
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aright, the ever-living, ever-helpful, who abide with 
the Good Mind (of the Lord and of His folk') ! 



YASNA XXV. 

1. And we worship the Bountiful Immortals with 
our sacrifice, who rule aright, and who dispose of all 
aright ; and we worship this Haoma, this flesh and 
branch, (2) and these Zaothras for the good waters, 
having the Haoma with them, and the flesh with them, 
and Hadhanaepata, and lifted up with sanctity, and we 
worship the Haoma-water for the beneficial waters ; 
and we worship the two, the stone mortar and the 
iron mortar ; (3) and we worship this plant for the 
Baresman and the well-timed prayer for blessings 
which has approached (in its proper place within the 
ritual course), and also both the remembrance and 
the practice 2 of the good Mazdayasnian Religion, and 
the heard recital of the Gathas, and the well-timed 
prayer for blessings of the holy lord of the ritual 
order which has approached, and these wood-billets 
with the perfume, (even) thine, the Fire's, O Ahura 
Mazda's son ! and we worship all good objects which 
are Mazda-made, and which contain (and are) the 
seed of Righteousness. 

4. And we worship Ahura Mazda with our sacri- 
fice, the resplendent, the glorious, and the Bountiful 
Immortals who rule aright, and who dispose (of all) 
aright, and Mithra of the wide pastures and Raman 
//oastra ; and we worship the shining sun, the re- 
splendent, the immortal, of the fleet horses. 

1 See Y. IV, 4-25, which is repeated here. Expressions are 
curtailed. 

1 Or the memorised recital and fulfilment. 
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5. And we worship the holy wind which works on 
high, placed higher than the other creatures in the 
creation ; and we worship this which is thine, O 
Vayu ! and which appertains to the Spe»ta Mainyu 
within thee ; and we worship the most true religious 
Knowledge, Mazda-made and holy, and the good 
Mazdayasnian law. 

6. And we worship the MSthra Spe«ta verily 
glorious (as it is), even the law pronounced against 
the Daevas, the ZarathuJtrian law, and its long de- 
scent l ; yea, we worship the good Mazdayasnian 
Religion, and the Mathra which is heart-devoted and 
bounteous (imparting heart's devotion to the saint) ; 
yea, we worship the Mazdayasnian Religion main- 
tained in the understanding 2 of the saint ; and we 
honour that science which is the Mathra Spe«ta, and 
the innate understanding Mazda-made, and the de- 
rived understanding, heard with ear, and Mazda- 
made. 

7. Yea, we worship thee, the Fire, Ahura Mazda's 
son ! the holy lord of the ritual order ; and we wor- 
ship all the Fires, and Mount Ushi-darena (which 
holds the light 3 ) Mazda-made and holy, the Yazad 
mount, brilliant with sanctity. 8. And we worship 
every holy spiritual 4 Yazad ; and every holy earthly 
Yazad (who exists) ! 



1 Its long tradition. 
1 Or maintaining the understanding. 

' A sunrise or sunset mountain; see the word applied intel- 
lectually just previously, also previous notes on it. 
* That is, heavenly. 
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YASNA XXVI. 
The Fravashis; Sacrifice and Praise to them. 

1. I praise, invoke, and weave my hymn to the 
good, heroic, and bountiful Fravashis of the saints ; 
(and having invoked these, then) we worship the 
Nmanyas, and the Vlsyas, and the Za#tumas, and 
the Da^vyumas \ and the Zarathurtr6temas. 

2. And of all these prior Fravashis, we worship 
here the Fravashi of Ahura Mazda, which is the 
greatest and the best, the most beautiful and the 
firmest, the most wise and the best in form, and the 
one that attains the most its ends because of Right- 
eousness. 3. And (having invoked them) hither, we 
worship the good, heroic, bountiful Fravashis of the 
holy ones, those of the Bountiful Immortals, the 
brilliant, of effective glance, the lofty, the devoted, 
the swift ones of the creatures of Ahura who are 
imperishable and holy. 

4. And (having invoked them) hither, we worship 
the spirit and conscience, the intelligence and soul 
and Fravashi of those holy men and women who 
early heard the lore and commands (of God 2 ), and 
loved and strove after Righteousness, the ritual 
truth ; and we worship the soul of the Kine of blessed 
gift. 5. And (having invoked it) hither, we worship 
the Fravashi of Gaya Maretan the holy, and the 
sanctity and Fravashi of Zarathurtra Spitima the 
saint ; and we worship the Fravashi of Kavi Vktaspa 
the holy, and that of Isa/-vastra the Zarathu.rtrian, 
the saint 

1 Dahyumas. * ' Of the early religion.' 
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6. And (having invoked them) hither, we worship 
the life, conscience, intelligence, soul and Fravashi 
of the next of kin, of the saints male and female 
who have striven after the ritual truth, which are 
those of the dead and living saints, and which are 
those also of men as yet unborn, of the future pro- 
phets who will help on the renovation, and complete 
the human progress, with them all. 

7. And (having invoked them) hither, we worship 
the souls of the dead [(Pazand) which are the 
Fravashis of the saints '] ; and of all the next of kin 
who have passed away in this house, of the ASthra- 
paitis (the teachers) and of the disciples ; yea, of all 
holy men and women ; (8) and we worship the 
Fravashis of all the holy teachers and disciples ; and 
of all the saints both male and female. 

9. (And having invoked them) hither we worship 
the Fravashis of all the holy children who fulfil the 
deeds of piety ; and we worship the Fravashis of 
the saints within the province ; and those of the 
saints without the province. 10. We worship the 
Fravashis of (those) holy men and holy women ; we 
worship all the good, heroic, bountiful Fravashis of 
the saints from Gaya Maretan (the first created) to 
the Saoshya»t, the victorious 2 . 

11. Yea, we worship all the Fravashis of the 
saints, and we worship the souls of the dead 
[(Pazand) which are the Fravashis of the saints] ! 

1 Whether a real distinction existed in the minds of these early 
writers, between a Fravashi and a departed soul, is hard to say. 
That a Fravashi was worshipped as existing before the person to 
whom it appertained was born, may be owing to a poetical, and 
not a dogmatic, anticipation. 

s From the Iranian Adam to the Christ of the resurrection ; see 
Yart XIX, 89, 91. 
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YASNA XXVII. 

Prelude to the Chief Recital of the 
Ahuna-vairya. 

i. This is to render 1 Him who is of all the greatest, 
our lord 2 and master 3 (even) Ahura Mazda. And this 
to smite * the wicked Angra Mainyu, and to smite 
A£shma of the bloody spear, and the Mazainya 
Da£vas, and to smite all the wicked Varenya 
Daevas. 

2. And this is to further Ahura Mazda, the re- 
splendent, the glorious, to further the Bountiful 
Immortals, and the influences of the star Tirtrya, the 
resplendent, the glorious, (and) to the furtherance of 
the holy man, and of all the (bountiful and) holy crea- 
tures of the Bounteous Spirit 

3-5 5 . 6. The Haomas are crushed, O Mazda, 
Khshathra, and Asha, O ye Lords ! Good is Sraosha 
who accompanies the sacrifice with the great glory ', 
and may he be present affording strenuous help. 

7. We are offering saving acts of wisdom and of 
worship with the sacred gift of the Ahuna-vairya 
intoned with sanctity, and of the two mortars here 

1 Dazdyai would be an infin. for an imperative ; but it here refers 
to the Ahuna. We might say, ' Let this render,' &c. 

* See Y. XXXIV, 5. 

s Referring to the Ahu and Ratu of the Ahuna, but with 
erroneous application. 

• Comp. Vend. XIX, 9 (Wg.). 

8 The Ahuna appears here in the MS. with Y. XXXIV, 5, the & 
airyrtna, and the Ashem Vohu. 
' Maza rayi ; otherwise mazaraya, with greatness (see Y. XLIII, 
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brought forward 1 with holy act, and with that of the 
correctly uttered words likewise ; and therefore may 
they be to us the more saving in their wise signifi- 
cance. 

8-12 *. 13. As the Ahu is excellent, so is the 
Ratu (one who rules) from (his) sanctity, a creator 
of mental goodness, and of life's actions done for 
Mazda ; and the Kingdom (is) for Ahura, which to 
the poor may offer a nurturer. 14. (What is Your 
Kingdom, Your riches ; how may I be Your own 
in my actions, to nourish Your poor, O Mazda ? 
Beyond ; yea, beyond all we declare You, far from 
DaSvas and Khrafstra-accursed mortals 3 !) 

15. We worship the Ahuna-vairya. We worship 
Asha Vahuta, the most beautiful 4 , the Bountiful 
Immortal 6 . 



YASNA XXXV. 

Yasna HaptanghAiti. 

With the Yasna of the ' Seven Chapters ' which ranks next in 
antiquity after the Gathas, we already pass into an atmosphere 
distinct from theirs. The dialect still lingers, but the spirit is 
changed. We have advanced personification of the Bountiful 
Immortals; that is, their personification seems more prominent, 
while the ideas of which they are the personification already, and 
to a proportionate degree, have grown dim. The name Amesha 
Spewta occurs : the Fravashis appear ; the Fire is worshipped, the 
Earth, and the Grass. 

To the waters, to the Soul of the Kine, and to all holy or clean 

1 Here the Parsi priests now manipulate the mortars. 

2 See Y. XXXIII, 11-14 ; and Y. I, 23, and Y. XII. 

• See Y. XXXIV, 15. The Ashem follows. 

• Or, ' the best.' 

• The YSnM hatlm follows. For Y. XXVIH-XXXIV, see the 
Githa Ahunavaiti above, pp. 3-194. 
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beings, the very word yazamaide 4 is applied for the first time. On 
the other hand, many later objects of worship are totally absent, 
the six seasons of the creation, the five divisions of the day, the 
five GSthas, Zarathortra, the Baresman, the Haoma, &c. A con- 
siderable period of time must have elapsed since the GSthas had 
been composed, and a lengthy period must also be supposed to 
have passed before the Avesta of the later type began to be sung 
and recited. The chapter numbered XLII in the Vendid&d Sadah 
of Brockhaus (1850), and in the edition of Westergaard (185a), 
and numbered XLI, 18-35 in Spiegel's edition, seems a later ad- 
dition ; but it cannot be very much later, as it preserves the dialect 
and general features. An intentional imitation is not probable. 
Spiegel has included it with chapter XLI to preserve the number 
• seven;' and if the entire section is to be called ' the Yasnas of the 
Seven Chapters,' it should most certainly not be numbered XLII 1 
I so number merely to follow Westergaard, as do the first two 
parts of these translations from the Avesta. This portion should 
neither be incorporated with chapter XLI, nor numbered as a sepa- 
rate one ; it should be noted as a supplement. The name ' Seven 
Chapters ' was of course given to the pieces long after their com- 
position. 



Praise to Ahura and the Immortals ; Prayer for 
the Practice and Diffusion of the Faith. 

1. We sacrifice to Ahura Mazda, the holy Lord 
of the ritual order, and to the Bountiful Immortals, 
who rule aright, who dispose of all aright ; and we 
sacrifice to the entire creation of the clean, the 
spiritual and the mundane, with the longing blessing 
of the beneficent ritual, with the longing blessing of 
the benignant Religion, the Mazdayasnian Faith. 

2. We are praisers of good thoughts, of good 
words, and of good actions, of those now and those 
hereafter 1 [(Pazand) of those being done, and of those 



1 The Pahlavi translator, as so often, first saw the proper expla- 
nation here. 
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completed]. We implant 1 (?) them (with our homage, 
and we do this) the more, and yet the more since we 
are (praisers) of the good (from whom they spring). 

3. That, therefore, would we choose, O Ahura 
Mazda ! and thou, O Righteousness the beauteous ! 
that we should think, and speak, and do those 
thoughts, and words, and deeds, among actual good * 
thoughts, and words, and actions, which are the best 
for both the worlds ; (4) and together with these 
gifts (?) and actions which are thus the best, we 
would pray for the Kine (which represents the pure 
creation), that she may have comfort and have 
fodder from the famed, and from the humble, from 
the potent and the weak. 

5. To the best of good rulers (is) verily the King- 
dom, because we render and ascribe it to Him, and 
make it thoroughly His own (?), to Mazda Ahura 
do we ascribe it, and to Righteousness the Best. 
6. As thus both man or woman knows (the duty), 
both thoroughly and truly, so let him, or her, declare 
it and fulfil it, and inculcate it upon those who may 
perform it as it is. 7. We would be deeply mindful 
of Your sacrifice and homage, Yours, O Ahura 
Mazda ! and the best, (and we would be mindful) of 
the nurture of the Kine. And that let us inculcate 
and perform for You according as we may, and (for) 
such (praisers as we are). 

8. Under the shelter 3 of the ritual Order let us do 
so in the active fulfilment 3 of its (precepts) toward 
every one of the (clean) and better creatures which 

1 Or, we are ' purifiers,' or ' adorners.' Tradition ' spreading from 
man to man,' so thoroughly implanting themselves; comp. per- 
haps nid. 

* Hatam in this sense. ' Or, « in the house and stall.' 
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are fit to live 1 , with a gift for both the worlds. 
9. Yea, those words and sayings, O Ahura Mazda ! 
we would proclaim as Righteousness, and as of the 
better mind (?) ; and we would make Thee the one 
who both supports (us in our proclamation) of them, 
and who throws still further light upon them (as 
they are), 

10. And by reason of Thy Righteous Order, Thy 
Good Mind, and Thy Sovereign Power, and through 
the instrumentality of our praises of Thee, O 
Ahura Mazda ! and for the purpose of (still further) 
praises, by Thy spoken words, and for (still further) 
spoken words, through Thy Yasna, and for (still 
further) Yasnas (would we thus proclaim them, and 
make Thee the bestower of our light). 



YASNA XXXVI. 
To Ahura and the Fire. 

1. We would approach You two, O (Ye) primeval 
ones in the house 2 of this Thy holy Fire, O Ahura 
Mazda, Thou most bounteous Spirit ! Who brings 
pollutions to this (Thy flame) him wilt Thou cover 
with pollutions (in his turn). 2. But as the most 
friendly do Thou give us zeal, O Fire of the 
Lord ! and approach us 8 , and with the loving 
blessing of the most friendly, with the praise of the 

1 Or, ' live-stock.' 

* Or, ' in the service of the Fire ;' so the Pahlavi : consider also 
the occurrence of forms of var(e)z in the other sense in the close 
proximity. Fire temples did not exist; some shelter, however, 
must have been afforded. Also the dual pouruyS(-ve) may refer 
to Ahura and the Fire. Comp. Y. XXX, 3. Or, is it * at first ? ' 

* Possibly, * but most favoured is he whom (y«m).' 
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most adored. Yea, may'st thoihappwaelrfo aid us 
in this our greatest (undertaking) among the efforts 
of our zeal. 

3. The Fire of Ahura Mazda art thou verily * ; 
yea, the most bounteous one of His Spirit, wherefore 
Thine is the most potent of all names (for grace), 
O Fire of the Lord! 4. And therefore we would 
approach Thee, (O Ahura !) with the help of Thy 
Good Mind (which Thou dost implant within us), 
with Thy (good) Righteousness, and with the actions 
and the words inculcated by Thy good wisdom ! 

5. We therefore bow before Thee, and we direct 
our prayers to Thee with confessions of our guilt, 
O Ahura Mazda ! with all the good thoughts (which 
Thou dost inspire), with all the words well said, and 
the deeds well done, with these would we approach 
Thee. 6. And to Thy most beauteous body 2 do 
we make our deep acknowledgments, O Ahura 
Mazda ! to those stars (which are Thy body) ; and 
to that one, the highest of the high, [such as the sun 
was called] ! 

YASNA XXXVII. 

To Ahura, the holy Creation, the Fravashis 
of the Just, and the Bountiful Immortals. 

1. Thus therefore do we worship Ahura Mazda, 
who made the Kine (the living creation), and the 
(embodied) Righteousness (which is incarnate in the 
clean), and the waters, and the wholesome plants, 
the stars, and the earth, and all (existing) objects 

1 V6i looks as if it represented v&( here. 
» See Y. I, 1. 
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that are good. 2. Yea, we worship Him for His 
Sovereign Power and His greatness, beneficent (as 
they are), and with priority among the Yazads x who 
abide beside the Kine (and care for her protection 
and support). 

3. And we worship Him under His name as 
Lord, to Mazda dear, the most beneficent (of 
names). We worship him with our bones, and with 
our flesh, (with our bodies and our life). And we 
worship the 2 Fravashis of the saints, of holy men, 
and holy women ; (4) and Righteousness the Best 
do we worship, the most beauteous, the Bountiful 
Immortal and that which is endowed with light in 
all things good. 

5. And we worship the Good Mind (of the Lord), 
and His Sovereign Power, and the Good Faith, the 
good law of our thrift, and Piety the ready mind 
(within Thy folk) ! 



YASNA XXXVIII. 

To the Earth and the Sacred Waters. 

1. And now we worship this earth which bears 
us, together with Thy wives 8 , O Ahura Mazda! 
yea, those Thy wives do we worship which are so 
desired from their sanctity. 2. We sacrifice to their 
zealous wishes, and their capabilities, their inquiries 
(as to duty), and their wise acts of pious reverence, 

1 Or, ' with the priority in the Yasnas, (we who are they) who 
abide.' 

2 Tern is interpolated ; or shall we render : ' We worship Him ' 
as in the F. with adverbial use as in the Greek, and often here ? 

8 Compare the Indian gnas. The waters are wives, as is the 
earth ; below they are mothers. 
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and with these their blessedness, their full vigour 
and good portions, their good fame and ample 
wealth. 3. O ye waters ! now we worship you, you 
that are showered down, and you that stand in pools 
and vats, and you that bear forth (our loaded 
vessels ?) ye female Ahuras of Ahura, you that 
serve us (all) in helpful ways, well forded and full- 
flowing, and effective for the bathings, we will seek 
you and for both the worlds ! 4. Therefore did 
Ahura Mazda give you names, O ye beneficent 1 
ones! when He who made the good bestowed you. 
And by these names we worship you, and by them 
we would ingratiate ourselves with you, and with 
them would we bow before you, and direct our 
prayers to you with free confessions of our debt. 
O waters, ye who are productive a , and ye'maternal 
ones, ye with heat 3 that suckles the (frail and) needy 
(before birth), ye waters (that have once been) rulers 
of (us) all, we will now address you as the best, and 
the most beautiful ; those (are) yours, those good 
(objects) of our offerings, ye long of arm to reach 
our sickness, or misfortune *, ye mothers of our life I 



YASNA XXXIX. 
To the Soul of the Kine, &c. 

1. And now we sacrifice to the Kine's soul, and 
to her created body, and we sacrifice to the souls 

1 Vanguhfj with K4, &c. 

* Compare azi as applied to the Kine. 

* Compare agnayas, reading agnayd. Or is it agnivau with 
a suffix va i 

' Or, ' our sicknesses and welfare.' 
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of cattle who are fit to live * (for us), and whose (we ?) 
are, such as are the same to them. 

2. And we worship the souls of those beasts 
which are tame and broken in, and of wild herds, 
and the souls of the saints wherever they were 
born, both of men and of women, whose good 
consciences are conquering in the strife against the 
Daevas, or will conquer, or have conquered. 

3. And now we worship the Bountiful Immortals 
(all) the good, and both those male 2 , and those 
female 8 (by their names). The males among them 
do we worship, ever living, and ever helpful, who 
dwell beside the pious, and the females thus the 
same. 4. As Thou, O Ahura Mazda ! hast thought 
and spoken, as thou hast determined, and hast done 
these things (effecting) what is good, therefore do 
we offer to Thee, therefore do we ascribe to Thee 
our praises, and worship Thee, and bow ourselves 
before Thee ; and therefore would we direct our 
prayers to Thee, Ahura! with confessions of our 
sin. 

5. And we thus draw near to Thee together with 
the good kinship of our kindred, with that of Righte- 
ousness the blessed, and the good law of thrift and 
energy and the good Piety, the ready mind (within 
Thy folk) ! 

YASNA XL. 

Prayers for Helpers. 

1. And now in these Thy dispensations, O Ahura 
Mazda ! do Thou wisely * act for us, and with abun- 

1 Live-stock. * Y6i. * Yaus&i. 

4 A fem. noun mazd&=medh£. 
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dance with Thy bounty and Thy tenderness 1 as 
touching us; and grant that reward which Thou 
hast appointed to our souls, O Ahura Mazda! 2. Of 
this do Thou Thyself bestow upon us for this world 
and the spiritual ; and now as part thereof (do Thou 
grant) that we may attain to fellowship with Thee, 
and Thy Righteousness for all duration. 

3. And do Thou grant us, O Ahura! men who 
are righteous, and both lovers and producers of the 
Right as well. And give us trained beasts for the 
pastures, broken in for riding 2 , and for bearing, (that 
they may be) in ' helpful s companionship with us, 
and as a source of long enduring vigour, and a 
means of rejoicing grace to us for this 4 . 

4. So let there be a kinsman lord for us, with the 
labourers of the village, and so likewise let there be 
the clients (or the peers *). And by the help of those 
may we arise. 

So may we be to You, O Mazda Ahura ! holy and 
true 6 , and with free giving of our gifts. 



YASNA XLI. 
A Prayer to Ahura as the King, the Life, 

AND THE REWARDER. 

1. Praises, and songs, and adorations do we offer 
to Ahura Mazda, and to Righteousness the Best ; yea, 
we offer and we ascribe them, and proclaim them. 
2. And to Thy good Kingdom, O Ahura Mazda! 

1 Otherwise, ' understanding which protects ' (?). 

* So the Pahlavi and Ner. * Bezvaite. * May we be rejoicing (?). 
8 Hakh<fma (=-a) replacing the airyaman of the Gathas, and 

throwing light upon its meaning. The form is irregular. 

* Or, ' holy n'shis ' (ereshayd ?). 

[31] u 
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may we attain for ever, and a good King be Thou 
over us ; and let each man of us, and so each woman, 
thus abide, O Thou most beneficent of beings, and 
for both the worlds ! 3. Thus do we render Thee, 
the helpful Yazad, endowed with good devices, the 
friend of them (who worship Thee) with (well-adjusted) 
ritual ; so may'st Thou be to us our life, and our 
body's vigour, O Thou most beneficent of beings, and 
that for both the worlds ! 

4. Aye, let us win and conquer (?) long life, 
O Ahura Mazda! in Thy grace, and through Thy 
will may we be powerful. May'st Thou lay hold on 
us to help, and long, and with salvation, O Thou 
most beneficent of beings ! 

5. Thy praisers and Mathra-speakers may we be 
called 1 , Ahura Mazda ! so do we wish, and to this 
may we attain 2 . What reward most meet for our 
deserving Thou hast appointed for the souls, O 
Ahura Mazda! (6) of that do Thou bestow on us 
for this life, and for that of mind 3 . Of that reward 
(do Thou Thyself grant this advantage), that we may 
come under Thy protecting guardianship, and that of 
Righteousness for ever. We sacrifice to that brave 
Yasna, the Yasna Haptanghaiti *, the holy, the 
ritual chief! 

YASNA XLII. 

A Supplement to the HaptanghAiti 8 . 

1. We worship You, O Ye Bountiful Immortals ! 
with the entire collection of this Yasna, Haptanghaiti 

1 See Y. L, 11. " Or, 'abide.' ' See Y. XXVIII, 3. 

* Here the Haptanghaiti once ended. 

* Of not greatly later origin. 
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(as we sum up all). And we sacrifice to the foun- 
tains of the waters, and to the fordings of the rivers, 
to the forkings of the highways, and to the meetings 
of the roads. 

2. And we sacrifice to the hills that run with 
torrents, and the lakes that brim with waters, and to 
the corn that fills the corn-fields ; and we sacrifice to 
both the protector and the Creator, to both Zarathu- 
.rtra and the Lord. 

3. And we sacrifice to both earth and heaven, and 
to the stormy wind that Mazda made, and to the 
peak of high Haraiti, and to the land, and all things 
good. 

4. And we worship the Good Mind (in the living) 
and the spirits of the saints. And we sacrifice to 
the fish of fifty-fins 1 , and to that sacred beast the 
Unicorn 2 (?) which stands in Vouru-kasha, and we 
sacrifice to that sea of Vouru-kasha where he stands, 
(5) and to the Haoma, golden-flowered, growing on 
the heights ; yea, to the Haoma that restores us, and 
aids this world's advance. We sacrifice to Haoma that 
driveth death afar, (6) and to the flood-streams of the 
waters, and to the great flights of the birds, and to 
the approaches of the Fire-priests, as they approach 
us from afar s , and seek to gain the provinces, and 
spread the ritual lore. And we sacrifice to the 
Bountiful Immortals all 4 ! 

1 See, however, Bundahu (West), p. 66. 

1 See Bundahij, chap. XIX, also Darmesteter, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman (pp. 148-150). 

8 Y6i ygya dflra/ points to a migration of Zaroastrianism, coming 
West(?). 

* For Yasna XLIII-LI, see above, pp. 98-187. 
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YASNA LII (Sp. LI). 
A Prayer for Sanctity and its Benefits. 

i. I pray with benedictions for a benefit, and for 
the good, even for the entire creation of the holy 
(and the clean) ; I beseech for them for the (genera- 
tion which is) now alive, for that which is just coming 
into life \ and for that which shall be hereafter. And 
(I pray for that) sanctity which leads to prosperity, 
and which has long afforded shelter 2 , which goes on 
hand in hand with it 8 , which joins it in its walk, and 
of itself becoming its close companion as it delivers 
forth its precepts, (2) bearing every form of healing 
virtue which comes to us in waters *, appertains to 
cattle, or is found in plants, and overwhelming all 
the harmful malice of the Daevas, (and their ser- 
vants) who might harm this dwelling 6 and its lord, 
(3) bringing good gifts, and better blessings, given 
very early, and later (gifts), leading to successes, and 
for a long time giving shelter 6 . And so the greatest, 
and the best, and most beautiful benefits of sanctity 
fall likewise to our lot (4) for the sacrifice, homage, 
propitiation, and the praise of the Bountiful Immor- 
tals, for the bringing prosperity to this abode, and 
for the prosperity of the entire creation of the holy, 

1 Or, ' for that which is past ? ' bav3ithyai£a. 

* Dareghd-varethmanem is treated as a feminine; see also 
daregh6-varethman6 in verse 3. 

' Have we hv6-aiwisha£im, as representing some more regular 
form? 

4 Medicinal springs. 

8 This Yasna was celebrated from house to house. 

• Varethmand. 
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and the clean, (and as for this, so) for the opposition 
of the entire evil creation. (And I pray for this) as 
I praise through Righteousness, I who am benefi- 
cent, those who are (likewise of a better mind) '. 5-8. 
(See Y. VIII, 5-8.) (For Y. LI 1 1, see Gathas, pp. 
190-194.) 



YASNA LIV 8 (Sp. LI 1 1). 

The Airy£mA-ishy6. 

1. Let the Airyaman, the desired friend and peers- 
man, draw near for grace to the men and to the 
women who are taught of Zarathustra, for the joyful 
grace of the. Good Mind, whereby the conscience 
may attain its wished-for .recompense. I pray for 
the sacred reward of the ritual order which is 
(likewise so much) to be desired ; and may Ahura 
Mazda grant 3 it, (or cause it to increase). 



2. We sacrifice to the Airymia-ishy6, the power- 
ful, the victoriously smiting, the opponent of as- 
saulting malice, the greatest of the sentences of 
the holy ritual order. And. we sacrifice to the 
bounteous Gathas that rule supreme in the ritual, 
the holy (and august). And we sacrifice to the 
Praises of the Yasna which were the productions of 
the world of old 4 . 

1 Citation from the Gathas (Y. XLV, 6). 

* This piece in the Gathic dialect, and in a metre supposed by 
some to be identical with that of the Vahi.rt6i.rti, is very old, and 
ranks with the Ahuna-vairya and Ashem Vohu in importance. 

* Or, can masata (sic) equal ' with his liberality, or majesty,' leaving 
yawtu to be understood with Ahur6 ? 

* The later Avesta notes the antiquity of the older. 
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YASNA LV (Sp. LIV). 
The Worship of the GAthas as concluded, and 

THAT OF THE StAOTA YESNYA 1 AS BEGINNING. 

i. We present hereby and we make known, as 
our offering to the bountiful Gathas which rule (as 
the leading chants) within (the appointed times and 
seasons of) the Ritual, all our landed riches, and 
our persons, together with our very bones and 
tissues, our forms and forces, our consciousness, our 
soul, and Fravashi. 

2. That which Gathas (may) be to us, which are 
our guardians and defenders, and our spiritual food, 
yea, which (may) be to our souls both food and cloth- 
ing, such are these Gathas to us, guardians, and 
defenders, and (spiritual) food, even such they are, 
both food and clothing to the soul. 

And (may) they be to us (for this our offering) 
abundant givers of rewards, and just and righteous 
ones, for the world beyond the present, after the 
parting of our consciousness and body. 3. And 
may these (Praises of the Offering) come forth, and 
appear for us with power and victorious assault, with 
health and healing, with progress, and with growth, 
with preparation and protection, with beneficence 
and sanctity, and abounding with gifts 2 toward him 
who can understand ; yea, let them appear (with 
free liberality to the enlightened), let them appear as 

1 Staota YSsnya seems to designate that part of the Yasna which 
begins with the Sr6sh Yart. 

* Fraraiti ; or possibly ' to the freely giving,' (the term. ' -ti ' as a 
dative). 
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Mazda, the most beneficent, has produced them, He 
the one who is victorious when He smites, and who 
helps the settlements advance, for the protection, 
and the guarding of the religious order of the settle- 
ments which are now being furthered, and of those 
which shall bring salvation to us, and for the protec- 
tion of the entire creation of the holy (and the 
clean). 

4. And may'st thou, (O Asha ! who abidest within 
the Gathas '), give to every holy man who comes 
with this prayer for a blessing, and endeavouring to 
help himself 2 , according to his good thoughts, and 
words, and deeds. 

5. We are therefore worshipping both the (divine) 
Righteousness and the Good Mind, and the bounti- 
ful Gathas, that rule as the leading chants within (the 
times and the seasons of) the holy ritual order. 



6. And we worship the Praises of the Yasna which 
were the production of the ancient world, those which 
are (now) recollected and put in use 3 , those which 
are now learned and taught, those which are being 
held (in mind, and so) repeated, those remembered 
and recited, and those worshipped, and thus the 
ones which further the world through grace in its 
advance. 

And we worship the part(s) 4 of the Praises of the 
Yasna, and their recitation as it is heard, even their 
memorised recital, and their chanting, and their offer- 
ing (as complete). 



1 Conjectural ; see Ashem below. * Pahlavi av6 nafrtnan. 

' Recited from memory, and used in the ceremonial. 
* The part, ' each part.' 
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YASNA LVI (Sp. LV). 
Introduction to the Sr6sh Vast. 

1. Let Sraosha (the listening Obedience) be pre- 
sent here for the worship of Ahura Mazda, the most 
beneficent, and holy, of him) who is desired by us as 
at the first, so at the last ; and so again may atten- 
tive Obedience be present here for the worship of 
Ahura Mazda, the most beneficent and the holy who 
(is so) desired by us. 

2. (Yea), let Sraosha (the attentive Obedience) 
be present here for the worship of the good waters, 
and for the Fravashis of the saints which are so 
desired by us, [and for (their J ) souls], as at the 'first, 
so at the last. 

And thus again may Sraosha (the listening Obedi- 
ence) be present here for the worship of the good 
waters, and for the Fravashis of the saints, which 
are so desired by us, [(and) for (their) souls]. 

3. Let Sraosha (the listening Obedience) be pre- 
sent here for the worship of the good waters ; yea, 
let the good Obedience be here for the worship of 
the good and bountiful Immortals who rule aright, 
and dispose (of all) aright, the good, and for the wor- 
ship of the good Sanctity, or Blessedness, who is 
closely knit with the Righteous Order, to perfect us, 
and to incite us. May Sraosha (Obedience) be here 
present for the worship of the good waters, he the 
good and the holy 2 , as at the first, so at the last. 

1 One might be inclined to render ' who are so desired by us 
for our souls.' But I think that the words are Pazand to the 
preceding. 

■ Or, * endowed with recompense.' 
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4. And so again may Sraosha, (Obedience) the 
good, be present here for the worship of the good 
waters, and of the good 1 and bountiful Immortals, 
and of Blessedness the good who is closely knit with 
the Righteous Order to perfect and to incite us 2 . 
Yea, we worship Sraosha the blessed and the stately, 
who smites with victory, and who furthers the settle- 
ments in their advance, the holy lord of the ritual 
order 8 . 

YASNA LVII (Sp. LVI). 
The Sr6sh Yast 4 . 

1. A blessing is Righteousness (called) the Best, 
&c. 

Propitiation be to Sraosha, Obedience the blessed, 
the mighty, the incarnate word of reason, whose body 
is the MSthra, him of the daring spear, devoted to 
the Lord, for (his) sacrificial worship, homage, pro- 
pitiation, and praise. 

1 Of the female (feminine) names. 

* Or, ' give to us.' The Ahuna and Ashem Vohu follow here. 
The YSuhe' h&tam, &c. follows. 

4 As Sraosha is the only divinity of the later groups mentioned 
in the first four G&thas, this Y&rt would seem to have claims to 
antiquity next after the pieces in the G&thic dialect. The name 
Sraosha does not appear to have lost its meaning as an abstract 
quality, notwithstanding the materialistic imagery. With Y. 
XXVIII, 6 in view, where Sraosha ' finds the way ' to Ahura, or 
' finds His throne,' we may understand that the worshippers, who 
first heard this Yajt, praised listening obedience, or repentance, as 
they did nearly all the remaining abstract qualities, together with 
their principal prayers, and hymns themselves. The rhythm of the 
original has been somewhat imitated in the rendering given, as 
it is difficult to avoid doing so, and to avoid other objectionable 
features at the same time. 
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I. 

2. We worship Sraosha, (Obedience) the blessed, 
the stately, him who smites with the blow of victory, 
and who furthers the settlements, the holy, (ruling) 
as the ritual lord. Him do we worship, who in l the 
creation of Mazda the first adored Ahura, with the 
Baresman spread, who worshipped the Bountiful 
Immortals 2 (first), who worshipped both the pro- 
tector and the Creator, who are 3 (both) creating all 
things in the creation. 

3. For his splendour and his glory, for his might, 
and the blow which smites with victory, I will wor- 
ship him with the Yasna of the Yazads, with a Yasna 
loud intoned, him Obedience the blessed, with the 
consecrated waters, and the good Blessedness, the 
lofty, and Nairya-sangha, the stately ; and may he 
draw near to us to aid us, he who smites with victory, 
Obedience the blessed ! 

4. We worship Sraosha, Obedience the blessed, 
and that lofty Lord who is Ahura Mazda Himself, 
Him who has attained the most to this our ritual, 
Him who has approached the nearest to us in our 
celebrations. And we worship all the words of 
Zarathustra, and all the deeds well done (for him), 
both those that have been done (in times gone by), 



1 So ' tradition.' 

* Sraosha was not reckoned as one of the Ameshdspends at the 
time of the composition of this verse. 

3 Comp. Y. XXX, 4; but Ahura and some one of the Immortals, 
or possibly Zarathuftra (see Y. XLII, 2), must be meant here. 
Angra Mainyu could not have been worshipped as either protector 
or creator. Observe the present tense. 
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and those which are yet to be done (for him in times 
to come). 

II. 

5. We worship Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed 
and the stately, him who smites with the blow of 
victory, who prospers the settlements, the holy ritual 
lord, (6) who first spread forth the Baresman, and 
the three bundles, and the five bundles, and the 
seven bundles, and the nine, till it was heaped for us 
knee-high, and to the middle of the thighs 1 , for the 
Bountiful Immortals, for their worship, and their 
homage, and their propitiation, and their praise. 

For his splendour and his glory, for his might, and the blow 
which smites with victory, I will worship him with the Yasna of the 
Yazads, with a Yasna loud intoned, him Obedience the blessed, 

with the consecrated waters. 

III. 

7. We worship Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, 
the stately, who smites with the blow of victory, 
who furthers the settlements, the holy ritual chief. 

8. Who first chanted the Gathas, the five 2 Gathas 
of Zarathurtra, the Spitama, the holy (with the 
fashion) of their metres 3 , and after the well-con- 
structed order of their words, together with the Zand 
which they contain, and the questions 4 which they 

1 Le Barsom est de cinq branches dans les Darouns ordinaires. 
II est de sept branches pour le Daroun No naber, pour le Freoues- 
chi, et pour le Gah&nb&r. II est de neuf branches pour le Daroun 
des Rois, et pour celui du Mobed des Mobeds (Anquetil). 

* This proves that the Gathas were greatly older than this 
Yart. That the Gathas were originally five seems improbable; 
yet they had become reduced to that number at this time. 

8 Nom. sing. ? 

* Comp. ta/ thw& peresd, &c. ; ' questions back and forth.' 
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utter, and the answers which they give, for the 
Bountiful Immortals,' for their sacrifice and homage, 
their propitiation, and their praise. 

For his splendour and his glory, for his might .... 

IV. 

9. We worship Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed and 
the stately, who smites with the blow of victory, and 
who furthers the settlements, the holy ritual chief, 
(10) who for the poor among (our) men and women 
built a mighty house \ who after sunset, and with his 
levelled battle-axe, smites Aeshema bloody wounds, 
and having struck the head, casts him lightly (?) 2 (to 
the earth), as the stronger (smites) the weaker. 

For his splendour and his glory, for his might .... 



11. We worship Sraosha, Obedience the blessed 
and the stately, him who smites with the blow of 
victory, who furthers the settlements, the holy ritual 
chief, as the energetic, and the swift, the strong, the 
daring (and redoubted) hero, (12) who comes back 
from all his battles (and comes from them) a con- 
queror, who amid the Bountiful Immortals sits as 
companion at their meeting s . 

For his splendour and his glory, for his might .... 

1 One of the earliest notices of the kind. 

* Hu + angh, or can sas=to be inactive, indicate a change? 

8 This is possibly the origin of a later view which established 
Sraosha as one of the Immortals, to fill up the number seven 
■without including Ahura. The original 'seven spirits' included 
Ahura. 
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VI. 

13. We worship Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, 
who is the strongest and most persistent of the 
youths, the most energetic, and the swiftest, who of 
all the youths strikes most with terror l from afar (?). 
[Be ye desirous, O ye Mazdayasnians ! of the Yasna 
of Obedience the blessed 2 .] 

14. Far from this house, this village, and this 
tribe, and from this country, the evil and destructive 
terrors (shall) depart. In the dwelling of that man 
in whose abode Obedience the blessed, who smites 
victoriously, is satisfied and welcomed, there is that 
holy man who thus contents him (most) forward in 
the thinking better thoughts, in the speaking truthful 
(ritual) words, and in the doing holy deeds 8 . 

For his splendour and his glory, for his might .... 

VII. 

1 5. We worship Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed 
and the stately, who is the conqueror of the Kayadha, 
and the Kiidhya, who was the smiter of the Lie- 
demon of the Daevas, the one veritably powerful, 
the destroyer of the world, who is the guardian and 
watchman over all the migrations (?) of the tribes. 

16. Who sleeplessly and vigilant guards the crea- 
tures of Ahura, who sleeplessly and with vigilance 

1 =kat-tar«teinem, comp. for form katpayam. 

* Possibly an ancient interpolation. Repetitions are curtailed. 

* This verse 14 may be an ancient extension of the Yaxt; it 
may of course be taken for granted that within a certain period 
at a very remote time, the Yart was altered and improved. 

Verse 16 may have originally formed two sections; the formula 
' we worship,' &c. having been omitted. 
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saves them, who with halberd raised- on high guards 
all the corporeal world after setting of the sun, (i 7) 
who has never slept in quiet since the two Spirits 
made the worlds, [the bounteous and the evil one 1 ], 
who guards the homes of Asha, who battles all (?) 
the days long and the nights with all the Daevas 
[(Pazand) the Mazanian], (18) nor terror-stricken does 
he turn in affright before (their power) ; but before him 
all the Daevas turn in affright against their will, and 
rush to darkness in their fear. 

For his splendour and his glory, for his might .... 

VIII. 

19. We worship Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, 
whom Haoma worshipped on the highest height of 
high Haraiti, he Haoma, the reviver 2 , and the 
healer, the beautiful, the kingly 8 , of the golden 
eye, (20) of the gracious words *, of the warning and 
the guarding words, who intones our hymns on 
every side 6 , who possesses understanding and of 
every brilliant form, which abounds in many an ex- 
planation * and revelation of the word, who has the 
first place in the Mathra. 

For his splendour and his glory, for his might .... 

IX. 

2 1 . We worship Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, 

1 This seems a gloss ; its import is correct. 

2 The renovator, as completing the progress which makes things 
fresh, frashdkereti. 

8 Possibly compare soma ra^an ; but see the following adjective, 
and read as alternative ' brilliant.' 

• Possibly ' who excites to much speech.' 

• Comp. pairi ga&hS, Y. XXXIV, 2. 

• Having much Zand. 
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whose house stands with its thousand pillars, as vic- 
torious, on the highest height of high Haraiti, self- 
lighted from within, star-studded from without, (22) 
to whom the Ahuna-vairya has come, the axe of 
victory 1 , and the Haptanghaiti, and the Fshushd- 
m5thra which smites with victory, and all the Yasna 
sections. 

For his splendour and his glory, for his might .... 

X. 

23. We worship Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, 
by whose might and victorious power, and wise con- 
duct, and (full) knowledge, the Bountiful Immortals * 
descehd upon this earth of seven quarters. 

24. Who as teacher of the law will stride forth 
upon this earth with its dwellers in the body, and 
ruling as he will. 

And in this Religion, Ahura Mazda has been con- 
fessed s with faith, and the Good Mind likewise with 
Him, and Righteousness the Best, and Khshathra- 
vairya, and Piety the Bounteous, and the Universal 
Weal and Immortality'; and the question to the Lord 
is asked, and Mazda's lore (is written). 

25. O Sraosha (Obedience), thou blessed one, and 
stately ! protect us for the lives ; yea, for both, (for 
that) of this world which is corporeal, and for the 
world of mind, against unhappy * death, and the re- 
morseless Wrath of rapine, against the hosts with 
ill-intent, who lift their bloody spears 6 against us ; 

' Comp.Vend. XIX, 10. 

* They listen to Obedience, and so descend. 

* The meaning 'doth confess,' if correct, would show a very 
great degeneration from the lore of the Gathic period. 

4 Lit. ' evil.' ' Bannered spears ; spears with streamers. 
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yea, against their assaults whom 1 the Wrath-demon 
will set on, and Vldhatu, demon-made. 26. Therefore 
may'st thou, O Sraosha, the blessed and the stately ! 
grant swiftness to our teams, soundness to our bodies, 
and abundant observation 2 of our foes, and their , 
smiting (as we mark them), and their sudden death. 
For his splendour and his glory, for his might .... 

XI. 

27. We worship Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, 
whom four racers draw in harness, white and shining, 
beautiful, and powerful 3 , quick to learn, and fleet \ 
obeying before speech, heeding orders from the 
mind, with their hoofs of horn gold-covered, (28) 
fleeter than (our) horses, swifter than the winds, more 
rapid than the rain(-drops as they fall) ; yea, fleeter 
than the clouds, or well-winged birds, or the well- 
shot arrow as it flies 6 ,(2q) which overtake these swift 
ones all, as they fly after a them pursuing, but which 
are never overtaken when they flee, which plunge 
away from both the weapons (hurled on this side 
and on that) and draw Sraosha with them, the good 
Sraosha and the blessed ; which from both the 
weapons (those on this side and on that) bear the 
good Obedience the blessed, plunging forward in 
their zeal, when he takes his course from India on 
the East, and when he lights down in the West 

For his splendour and his glory, for his might .... 

1 The hosts. * So the Pahlavi and Ner. See also Y. IX, 2 1. 

8 Spewta can hardly mean 'holy' here. 

4 Asavaforasaya(?); 'y'miswrittenfor'v.' Comp. gitava (form). 

• Reading anghamanayau for aNh6 manayau ; otherwise, ' swifter 
than one's thought ' (?). 

* Lit. ' not those after overtake.' Possibly ' these who all overtake 
those who fly with turned backs, who are not overtaken from behind.' 
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XII. 

30. We worship Obedience the blessed and the 
stately, who though lofty and so high, yea, even to 
the girdle, yet stoops to Mazda's creatures, (31) who 
thrice within the day, and three times of a night, 
will drive on to that Karshvar //^aniratha, called 
the luminous, as he holds in both the hands 1 and 
poizes his knife-like battle-axe, which flies as of 
itself, and to cleave the Da£vas' skulls, (32) to hew 
down Angra Mainyu, the wicked, and to hew down 
Rapine of the bloody spear, to hew down the Dadvas 
of Mazendran 2 , and every Demon-god. 

For his splendour and his glory, for his might .... 

XIII. 

33. We worship Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed 
and the stately, him who smites with victory, both 
here and not here, and on this entire earth. And 
we worship all the (gifts) of Sraosha (Obedience) the 
blessed, the mighty, and the strong, whose body is 
the Mathra. 

Yea, we worship (all the martial gifts) of 
Sraosha (Obedience) the mighty, both armed with 
shielding armour, and a warrior strong of hand, 
skull-cleaver of the Da£vas, conquering the en- 
dowments :1 of the conqueror, the holy conqueror 
of the conqueror, and (his) victorious powers, and 
the Ascendency which it bestows, and we worship 

1 Snaithij must designate a two-handed weapon. 

* Observe how far West the word Daeva is applied; also, if 
Hindvd is not in a gloss in verse 29, the fact proves that a vast 
geographical extent was familiar to the writers of the Avesta. 

' Vanaitfr, fem. as vispau refers to attributes celebrated in the 
Ysut. 

[3«] X 
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this Ascendency of Sraosha's (the same which con- 
quers theirs) ; and that of Arrti do we praise as well. 
34. And every house by Sraosha guarded do we 
worship, wherein the blessed friendly Sraosha is 
befriended and made welcome, where the holy man 
is far advanced (?) in holy thoughts, and righteous 
words and deeds. 

For his splendour and his glory, for his might, which smites with 
victory, I will worship him with the Yasna of the Yazads, with a 
Yasna loud-intoned, him Obedience the blessed, with the conse- 
crated waters, and the good Blessedness, the lofty, and Nairya- 
sangha, the stately, and may he come to us to aid us, he who smites 
with victory, Obedience the blessed ! 

YASNA LVIII (Sp. LVII). 

The Fsh0sh6-mathra '. 

1. (Introduction.) (To the increase of our homage 
and praise of God) we offer this service 2 which, as 
our defence 3 , may shield us, which is worship 4 with 
its beneficent results ; and Blessedness is with it of 
a verity 6 , and Piety as well. [ (Pazand) and of this 
worship the results here mentioned are the well- 
thought thought, the word well spoken, and the 
deed well done] ; and let this our worship shelter 
us from the Da6va and from the evil-minded man. 
2. And to this worship do we confide 6 our settle- 

1 This piece in the Gathic dialect has claims to an antiquity 
as high as Y. XII. It recalls the Gathas in many ways. The 
increaser of cattle is identical with the thrifty tiller, and is the 
typical saint. 

* The Pahlavi has surf a partial transcription, but the word is 
obscure. 

5 See nipatu. 4 Nem<r with Kn. 

* Ha + ge/; comp. Indian sa + gha/; or possibly from hai. 

* ' Make mention of.' 
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ments and persons for protection and care, for 
guarding, and for oversight ; (3) and in this worship 
will we abide, Ahura Mazda ! and with joy. 

In this worship do we exercise our choices ; and 
to it will we approach, and to it will we belong; 
yea, to revering worship will we confide our settle- 
ments and . persons for protection, and for care, for 
guarding, and for oversight, to such worship as is 
the praise of such as You x . 

Mathra. 

4. The owner of herds is the righteous (one), and 
he is victorious when he strikes, and thus he is the 
best ; [ (Pazand) we therefore offer (this) service (for 
herd-owners 2 )] for the herd-owner is the father of the 
Kine by the help of him who follows the ritual order ; 
and he is the father of the holy man as well, and of 
the sanctified creation 8 . He is in verity the be- 
stower of blessings, and to him 4 , O Ye Bountiful 
Immortals 6 ! we render, (and his do we make) Your 
greatness, Your goodness, and Your (spiritual) 
beauty, and let this man, the cattle-owner, approach 
to guard over us; and may he be our watchman 
together with the Righteous Order, and with store 
for our nourishment and full generous liberality, 
together with sharing of the goods 6 , with gentle- 
ness 7 , and with Ahura Mazda's sacred Fire! 

1 Khshmavatd is often Gathic for ' You.' 

* Pazand, as fshfish* is a plural, and not Gathic. Or, ' we make 
men cattle-owners (we invite them to be such).' 

8 The creation is mentioned in connection with the Kine. The 
typical saint stands at the head of the clean creation. 

* Whose? • See below. 

* Root vi+da (dhisha); so also the Pahl. 'bara dahimth.' 

7 Aktnlh va atashi* 1 Auharmazd-datf. The word is difficult. 

X 2 
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5. O Ye Bountiful Immortals! as Ye have made 
us, so do Ye save us, holy men, and saintly women 
(as we are, and steadfast in the faith) 1 . Save us, 
O Ye Bountiful Immortals ! Ye who rule aright, and 
who dispose (of all) aright, for none other do I know, 
save You; then with Your Righteousness 2 do Ye 
save us. 

6. And we offer hereby our thoughts, and words, 
and actions, our herds, and men, to the Bountiful 
Spirit. And may the creative stars of Ahura Mazda, 
the Creator, shine down on us, and round about us 3 
with full herds and healthy settlements, with healthy 
herds and healthy men, and with all in vigour, and 
endowed with the blessing of the Lord. 7. Praise 
to Thee, O Fire of Ahura Mazda ! may'st thou come 
to (us in) the greatest one of the engrossing interests* 
for the help of the great (effort), for the joy-pro- 
ducing grace of the great (interest of our cause) ; 
grant us both Weal and Deathlessness ! 

8. We sacrifice to the entire collection of the 
Praises of the Yasna, with the careful structure of 
their language which has reached the most its 
object. And we offer (our homage) in our cele- 
brations to Thy body, O Ahura Mazda ! the most 
beautiful of forms, these stars, and to that one, the 
highest of the high [ (Pazand) such as the sun was 
called]. Yea, we worship the Praises of the Yasna 
which were the production of the world of old. 

1 Or, ' male and female holy ones, (the Amesha).' 

■ Y. XXXIV, 7. 

* Lit. ' may we be closely beheld by the creative lights,' &c. 

4 Allusion to maz«-yaunghd. 
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YASNA LIX (Sp. LVIII). 
Mutual Blessings. 

1-17. (See Y. XVII, 1-17.) 18-27. (See Y. 
XXVI, 1-10.) 28. We worship Verethraghna, the 
Ahura-made, the victorious blow; and we worship 
the Saoshya«t, who smites with victory; and we sacri- 
fice to this Baresman with its Zaothra and its girdle 
(which is its band) and which is spread with sanctity. 
And we sacrifice to (our) own soul(s), and to (our) 
own Fravashi(s). 29. (See Y. XVII, 19.) 30. (The 
Ratu speaks) : O thou good (servant of the Lord) ! 
may that be thine which is better than the good; 
may'st thou acquire that which is (thine) own 1 in the 
Zaothra ; may'st thou attain to that reward which 
the Zaotar has been obtaining 2 , who is far advanced 
in his good thoughts, and words, and deeds. 

3 1 . (The Zaotar speaks) : May that happen to 
you (likewise) which is better than the good, and 
may that not happen which is worse than the evil, 
and may that likewise not be my lot. 32. As (our) 
Ahu (is) excellent, so (is our) Ratu (one who rules) 
from his Righteousness, a creator of mental good- 
ness, and of life's actions done for Mazda, and the 
Kingdom (is) to Ahura which to the poor will offer 
a nurturer. A blessing is Asha called the Best, &c. 
We sacrifice to the Ahuna-vairya ; we sacrifice to 
Asha Valmta 8 the most beautiful, the Bountiful 

1 Avo naljman. 

* Hanayamno aungha, a periphrastic perfect. 

* Asha VahLfta occurs as immediately suggested by the Ashem 
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Immortal. And we sacrifice to the Fshushd-mSthra, 
the by-spoken 1 . And we sacrifice to the entire col- 
lection of the Praises of the Yasna ; (yea), to the 
Yasna Praises which were instituted in the world 
of yore. 

YASNA LX (Sp. LIX). 

Prayers for the Dwelling of the Sacrificer 2 . 

i. Thus that better than the good may he ap- 
proach, who shows to us straight paths of profit 
appertaining to this bodily life and to the mental 
likewise, in the eternal (?) realms where dwells Ahura ; 
yea, may he approach it, who is Thy worthy servant, 
and good citizen, O Great giver Lord 3 ! 

2. May these blessings approach this house, which 
are the wise perceptions of the saints, the sacred 
blessings bestowed through the ritual, their guile- 
less characteristics, together with their recognition 
of what is due ; and may the Righteous Order appear 
for this village, and the Divine Sovereign Power, 
together with the benefit and glorious welfare (which 
ensues), 

3. And with these the long enduring prominence 
of this Religion of Ahura's, the Zarathurtrian Faith. 
And may the Kine 4 be now with greatest speed 
within (the farm-yard of) this house, most speedily 

Vohu formula, Asha Vahirta seems therefore a proper name, both 
here and in the formula, if one place explains the other (?). 

1 The ever-spoken (?). The YSNhe' and Ahuna follow. 

* Said on the visitation of farm-houses by the travelling priest. 

8 See Y. XLIII, 3. 

4 Gaur seems feminine here, and used collectively, and hafe. 
has the Indian sense of sa/Sa. 
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may the rewarded sanctity and the strength of the 
holy man be here, most speedily as well Ahura's 
lore. 4. And may the good and heroic and boun- 
tiful Fravashis of the saints come here, and may 
they go hand in hand with us with the healing 
virtues of (their) blessed gifts as wide-spread as the 
earth, as far-spread as the rivers, as high-reaching 1 
as the sun, for the furtherance 2 of the better men, 
for the hindrance of the hostile, and for the abundant 
growth of riches and of glory. 

5. May Sraosha (Obedience) conquer disobedi- 
ence 8 within this house, and may peace triumph 
over discord here, and generous giving over avarice, 
reverence 8 over contempt, speech with truthful words 
over lying utterance. May the Righteous Order 
gain the victory over the Demon of the Lie*. 

6. As in this (house) the Bountiful Immortals 
seek for good Yasnas and good praises from the 
blessed Sraosha (who governs here), and as they 
seek for (one) good sacrifice and act of homage 
(more especially their own) which is a good offering 6 
(to them) for (our) salvation, and a good offering in 
praise, together with a long continued offering of the 
entire self 6 , (7) let not then (their) brilliant glory 7 
ever desert this house, nor the bright abundance, 
nor an illustrious 8 offspring legitimately ° born, nor 
that long continued companionship which is the 

1 Earth-wide, stream-long, sun-high. * Irti seems a dative. 

• The name Sraosha had not lost its original meaning; so of 
Ar(a)maiti. 

4 Asha-Drnf em ? s Possibly, ' good support.' 

• Pahl. benafrman. 

' Zfoathrava/ Avarend determines the sense. 8 See 'Af&thrava/.' 

• The Pahl. does not necessarily render ' heavenly ; ' the word 
elsewhere means ' original/ 
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furtherance of that good blessedness which teaches 
concerning glory 1 . 8-10 ( = Y. VIII, 5-7). 

11. In order that our minds may be 2 delighted, 
and our souls the best, let our bodies be glorified 
as well, and let them, O Mazda ! go likewise openly 
(unto Heaven) as the best world 3 of the saints as 
devoted to Ahura, (12) and accompanied by Asha 
Vahi-rta (who is Righteousness the Best), and the 
most beautiful ! And may we see Thee, and may 
we, approaching, come around about Thee, and 
attain to entire companionship with Thee ! And 
we sacrifice to the Righteous Order, the best, the 
most beautiful, the bounteous Immortal! 

YASNA LXI (Sp. LX). 

1. Let us peal 4 forth the Ahuna-vairya in our 
liturgy between the heaven and earth, and let us 
send forth the Asha Vahbta in our prayer the 
same, and the Y£n1i6 hatSm. And let us send 
forth in our liturgies between the heaven and earth 
the pious and good prayer of the pious man for 
blessings, (2) for the encounter with, and for the 
displacement of Angra Mainyu with his creatures 
which are likewise evil as he is, for he is filled 
with death (for those whom he has made). Aye, 
let us send that petition forth for the encounter with, 
and for the dislodgment of the Ka^&aredhas and of 
the individual Ka/waredha 6 the male, and the female 

1 Or, ' welfare.' * .dunghan. 

5 The nom. is difficult. The Ashem Vohu and Ahuna follow. 
4 De Harlez, ' faisons retentir.' 

8 The Pahlavi perhaps 'diminishers;' Darmesteter, 'causing to 
pine.' 
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(to the last individual of each), (3) and for the en- 
counter with, and the dislodgment of the Kayadhas, 
and of the individual Kayadhians, male and female 1 , 
and of the thieves and robbers, of the Zandas 2 , and 
the sorcerers, of the covenant breakers, and of those 
who tamper with the covenants. 4. Yea, we send it 
forth for the encounter with, and for the overthrow 
of the murderers of the saints, and of those who 
hate and torment us for our Faith, and of those 
who persecute the ritual, and the tyrant full of 
death. Yea, let us peal them forth for the en- 
counter with, and the overthrow of the wicked, O 
Zarathurtra Spitama ! whoever they may be, whose 
thoughts, and words, and works are not congenial 
to the holy ritual laws. 

5. And how shall we drive the Demon of the Lie 
from hence from us 3 ? Aye, how shall we, the pro- 
phets who are yet to serve and save (thy people), 
drive the Druf from hence, so that we, having power 
over her as being utterly without power, may drive 
her hence with blow from the seven Karshvars, for 
the encounter with, and for the dislodgment of the 
entire evil world * ? 

YASNA LXII (Sp. LXI). 
To the Fire. 

1. I offer my sacrifice and homage to thee, the 
Fire, as a good offering, and an offering with our hail 

1 ' Cannibals ' has been suggested as the meaning here. 
* The later Zendiks are of course not meant, unless we have an 
interpolation. 

' Citation from the Gathas, Y. XLV, 6. * Citations follow. 
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of salvation, even as an offering of praise with benedic- 
tions, to thee, the Fire, O Ahura Mazda's son ! Meet 
for sacrifice art thou, and worthy of (our) homage. 
And as meet for sacrifice, and thus worthy of our 
homage, may'st thou be in the houses of men (who 
worship Mazda). Salvation be to this man who 
worships thee in verity and truth, with wood in 
hand, and Baresman ready, with flesh in hand, and 
holding too the mortar. 2. And may'st thou 
be (ever) fed with wood as the prescription orders. 
Yea, may'st thou have thy perfume justly, and thy 
sacred butter without fail, and thine andirons regu- 
larly placed. Be of full-age as to thy nourishment, 
of the canon's age as to the measure of thy food, O 
Fire, Ahura Mazda's son ! 3. Be now aflame 1 within 
this house ; be ever without fail in flame ; be all 
ashine within this house ; be on thy growth 2 within 
this house ; for long time be thou thus to the further- 
ance of the heroic (renovation), to the completion of 
(all) progress, yea, even till the good heroic (millennial) 
time when that renovation shall have become com- 
plete. 4. Give me, O Fire, Ahura Mazda's son ! a 
speedy glory, speedy nourishment, and speedy booty, 
and abundant glory, abundant nourishment, abun- 
dant booty, an expanded mind, and nimbleness 
of tongue for soul and understanding, even an 
understanding continually growing in its largeness, 
and that never wanders 3 , and long enduring virile 
power, (5) an offspring sure of foot, that never 
sleeps on watch [not for a third part of the day, 
or night], and that rises quick from bed*, and 

1 Or, ' for giving light.' 

2 Or, ' to give light ' ? comp. ukhshand and ukhshS. 

' Read apairyathrem. * Or, ' has the quickest place.' 
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likewise a wakeful offspring, heTjj^j9**<*Crt^hj*e', or 
reclaim, legitimate, keeping order in men's meet- 
ings, (yea,) drawing men to assemblies through 
their influence and word, grown to power, skilful, 
redeeming others from oppression, served by many 
followers, which may advance my line (in pros- 
perity and fame), and (my) Vis, and my Za#tu, and 
(my) province, (yea, an offspring) which may deliver 
orders to the Province as (firm and righteous 
rulers). 6. And ma/st thou grant me, O Fire, Ahura 
Mazda's Son I that whereby instructors may be 
(given) me, now and for evermore, (giving light to me 
of Heaven) the best life of the saints, brilliant, all 
glorious. And may I have experience l of the good 
reward, and the good renown, and of the long fore- 
casting preparation of the soul. 7. The Fire of Ahura 
Mazda addresses this admonition to all for whom he 
cooks the night and morning (meal). From all 
these, O Spitama ! he wishes 2 to secure good care, 
and healthful care (as guarding for salvation), the 
care of a true praiser. 8. At both the hands of all 
who come by me, I, the Fire, keenly look : What 
brings the mate to his mate (thus I say to him), the 
one who walks at large, to him who sits at home ? 
[We worship the bounteous Fire, the swift-driving 
charioteer 8 .] 

9. And if this man who passes brings him wood 
brought (with good measure that is) with sacred care, 
or if he brings the Baresman spread with sanctity, or 

1 Bartholomae follows tradition boldly here, rendering ' aushalten, 
festhalten an ; giriftar yehvun£ni(t).' 

* Or, ' is worshipped for.' 

8 This curious gloss seems thrown in as a solace to the Fire for 
the expression preceding. It savours of the /?/k. 
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the HadhanaSpata plant, then afterwards Ahura 
Mazda's Fire will bless him, contented, not offended, 
and in (its) satisfaction (saying thus). 10. May a 
herd of kine be with thee, and a multitude of men, 
may an active mind go with thee, and an active soul 
as well. As a blest soul may'st thou live through 
thy life, the nights which thou shall live. This is 
the blessing of the Fire for him who brings it wood 
(well) dried, sought out for flaming, purified with the 
earnest blessing of the sacred ritual truth 1 . 1 1. We 
strive after the flowing on of the good waters, and 
their ebb 2 as well, and the sounding of their waves, 
desiring their propitiation ; I desire to approach 
them with my praise 8 . 12 = Y. Ill, 24, 25. 

YASNA LXIII* (Sp.LX II). 
(See Y. XV, 2 ; Y. LXVI, 2 ; Y. XXXVIII, 3.) 

YASNA LXIV (Sp. LXIII). 
(See Y. XLVI, 3; Y. L, 6-1 1.) 

YASNA LXV (Sp. LXIV). 

To Ardvi SOra AnAhita, and the Waters. 

1. I will praise the water Ardvi Sura Anahita, the 
wide-flowing (as it is) and healing in its influence, 

1 The Ashem Vohu occurs here. * Or, ' falling.' 

8 See as alternative Darmesteter's masterly rendering of the Ata* 

NySyi-r, 7-18. 

4 This chapter is composed of short passages from other 

portions of the Yasna collected together possibly for the purpose 

of filling out the number of sections to some figure no longer 

known. 
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efficacious against the Da£vas, devoted to Ahura's 
lore, and to be worshipped with sacrifice within the 
corporeal world, furthering all living things 1 (?) and 
holy, helping on the increase and improvement of our 
herds and settlements, holy, and increasing our wealth, 
holy, and helping on the progress of the Province, holy 
(as she is)? 2. (Ardvi Sura Anahita) who purifies the 
seed of all male beings, who sanctifies the wombs of 
all women to the birth, who makes all women fortu- 
nate in labour, who brings all women a regular and 
timely flow of milk, (3) (Ardvi Sura Anahita) with 
a volume sounding from afar 2 , which is alone equal 
in its bulk to all the waters which flow forth upon 
earth, which flows down with mighty volume from high 
Hukairya to the sea Vouru-kasha. 4. And all the 
gulfs 8 in Vouru-kasha are stirred (when it falls down), 
all the middle doth well up when Ardvi Sura Anahita 
rushes in, when she plunges foaming into them, she, 
whose are a thousand tributaries, and a thousand 
outlets, and each as it flows in, or rushes out, is a 
forty days' ride in length to a rider mounted well. 

5. And the (chief) outlet to this one water (Ardvi 
Sura Anahita) goes apart, dividing to all the seven 
Karshvars. And this outlet to my river, Ardvi 
Sura Anahita, bears off its waters always in summer 
and in winter. This my river purifies the seed of 
men, and wombs of women, and women's milk *. 

6. Let the saints' Fravashis now draw near, those 
of the saints who live, or have lived, of those born, 
or yet to be born ; yea, let them come near which 

1 The Pahlavi has gin, or guy, in which latter case the meaning 
' springs ' would be better. 
* Or, ' famed from afar.' * Lit, ' sides.' 

4 See Darmesteter's Aban Ya*t, I-V. 
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have borne these waters up stream from the nearest 
ones (that lie below as the outlet pours away *). 

7. Let not our waters be for the man of ill intent, of 
evil speech, or deeds, or conscience ; let them not be 
for the offender of a friend, not for an insulter of a 
Magian 2 , nor for one who harms the workmen, nor 
for one who hates his kindred. And let not our 
good waters (which are not only good, but) best, and 
Mazda-made, help on the man who strives to mar our 
settlements which are not to be corrupted, nor him 
who would mar our bodies, (our) uncorrupted (selves), 
(8) nor the thief, or bludgeon-bearing ruffian whowould 
slaughter the disciples, nor a sorcerer, nor a burier 
of dead bodies, nor the jealous, nor the niggard, nor 
the godless heretic who slays disciples, nor the evil 
tyrant among men. Against these may our waters 
come as torments. As destructive may these come (?), 
may they come to him who has done those first (foul 
evils), as to him who does the last 3 . 

9. O waters ! rest* still within your places while 
the invoking priest shall offer. 

Shall not the invoker make offering to these good 
waters, and with the inculcated words ? (And how 
shall this be done ?) Shall he not be tongue-fettered, 
if he offers else than with the ritual ? Shall (not) 
the words be so delivered as the A£thrapaiti teaches? 
Where shall the blessings be (inserted) ? Where the 
supplications with confessions ? Where the gifts of 
those that offer? io 6 . (It shall be only thus) as Ahura 
Mazda showed before to Zarathustra, and as Zara- 

1 Or, ' drawn up in vapours for the supply of the waters by 
the rain.' 

* So the indication of the Pahlavi. 

8 f-df. 4 Or, ' rejoice ye.' ' Response. 
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thortra taught the corporeal worlds (the men on 
earth) ! Thou shalt pray the first petition to the 
waters, O Zarathustra, and after that thou shalt offer 
the Zaothras to the waters, sanctified, and sought 
out with pious care ; and thou shalt pronounce these 
words (as follows, thus) : (1 1) O ye waters, I beseech of 
you this favour ; and grant ye me this great one in 
whose bestowal ye flow down to me for the bettering 
(of my state), with a never-failing truth. O ye 
waters, I beseech of you for wealth of many kinds 
(which gives) power (to its holder 1 ), and for an off- 
spring self-dependent whom multitudes will bless, 
and for whose wasting, or defeat, or death, or 
vengeful punishment, or overtaking, no one prays. 
12. And this do I beseech of you, O waters, this, 
O ye lands, and this, ye plants ! This wealth and 
offspring I beseech of You, O Ye Bountiful Immor- 
tals, who rule aright, who dispose (of all) aright, O 
Ye good beings, male and female 2 , givers of good 
things ; and this I beseech of you, O ye beneficent, 
mighty, and overwhelming Fravashis of the saints, 
and this (of thee), O Mithra of the wide pastures, 
and this of thee, O blest and stately Sraosha ; and 
of thee, O Rashnu the most just, and of thee, O Fire, 
Ahura Mazda's son ; and of thee, O lofty lord, the 
royal ApSm-napa/, of the fleet horses ; aye, of You 
all, ye Yazads, bestowers of the better gifts and 
holy. 13. And this do ye therefore grant me, O 
ye holy waters, and ye lands 3 ! 

14. And grant me likewise what is still greater 
than this all, and still better than this all, and more 

' Powerful. 2 Some of the names are in the feminine. 

' Here repeat as above from ' O ye plants ' to ' givers of the 
better thing and holy.' 
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beautiful, and more exceeding precious (and that is, 
Immortality and Welfare 1 ), O Ye Yazads, holy and 
ruling mightily, and powerful at once, and grant it 
speedily according to this Gathic (?) word : (Yea), by 
veritable grace let that be done 2 (?) for us which is 
most promotive of our weal. 15. And according to 
this further word again : Grant me, Thou who art 
maker of the Kine, the plants, and the waters, 
Immortality and likewise Weal, O Ahura Mazda, 
Thou most bounteous Spirit. And grant me these 
two eternal gifts through Thy Good Mind in the 
doctrine 3 . 

16-18. (See Y. XV, 2; Y. LVI, 3-4 «.) 

YASNA LXVI (Sp. LXV). 
To the Ahurian One 6 . 
1. I am now offering this Zaothra here with sanc- 
tity 6 , together with the Haoma and the flesh, and 
the Hadhanaepata lifted up with sacred regularity as 
to thee.O Ahurian One, for the propitiation of Ahura 
Mazda, of the Bountiful Immortals, of Sraosha 
(Obedience) the blessed, and of the Fire of Ahura 
Mazda, the ritual's lofty lord. 2. Y. VII, 5-19. 3. Y. 
XXII, XXVIII, 24-27. 

YASNA LXVII (Sp. LXVI). 

1-4. (SeeY. XXIII, 1-4, replacing 'I desire to ap- 
proach with sanctity ' by ' I offer with sanctity ; ' see 
also Y.V1I, 24.) 5-7. (See Y. XXXVIII, 5-5.) 

1 See below. * See Y. L, 11. s See Y. LI, 7. 

4 The Ahuna and Ashem Vohu follow. 

1 I should say Ardvi Sura Anahita; see Y. LXVIII, 10, where 
the good waters arc addressed as Ahurian Ones of Ahura. 
* Or, ' for a blessing.' 
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YASNA LXVIII (Sp. LXVII). 
To the Ahurian One, and the Waters. 

1. We offer this to thee, O Ahurian (daughter) 
ofAhura! as a help * (?) for life. If we have offended 
thee, let this Zaothra then attain to thee (for satis- 
faction), for it is thine with its Haoma, and its milk, 
and its Hadhanaepata. 2. And may'st thou approach 
to me for milk and for libation, O Zaothra! as 
health, for healing, and for progress, for growth and 
in preparation for ceremonial merit, for good renown, 
for equanimity 2 , and for that victory which makes 
the settlements advance. 

3. Yea, we worship thee with sacrifice, O thou 
Ahurian (daughter) of Ahura with the Zaothras of 
the good thought ; and we worship, O Ahura, one 
with the Zaothras of the good word and deed (4) for 
the enlightenment of the thoughts, and words, and 
actions, for preparation for the soul, for the settle- 
ment's advance, and to prepare the saints endowed 
with ritual merit. 

5. And grant me, O thou Ahurian One ! Heaven, 
and to have an offspring manly and legitimate, who 
may promote my house, my village, my tribe and 
province, and the authority thereof. 

6. We sacrifice to thee, O thou Ahurian one! 
And we sacrifice to the sea Vouru-kasha, and to all 
waters upon earth, whether standing, or running, or 
waters of the well, or spring-waters which peren- 

1 The Pahlavi translator saw the root av in this sense here 
with K4, 11 ; P6, but the form is strange. 
1 So the Pahlavi indicates with no impossible suggestion. 

[30 Y 
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nially flow, or the drippings of the rains, or the irriga- 
tions of canals. 7. With this hymn from the (spirit of) 
the Yasna do we worship thee, and with the homage 
which it offers as it is the most legitimate l Yasna, 
and homage of them (all) because of Righteousness 
the Best. We sacrifice to the good waters, and to 
the best, which Mazda created. 8. And we sacri- 
fice to the two, to the milk and to the libation, which 
make the waters flow, and the plants sprout forth, 
opposing therein the Dragon Daeva-made, for the 
arrest of that cheat the Pairika, and to contradict 
the insulting malice of the Ashemaogha (the dis- 
turber and destroyer of our Faith), and of the 
unholy tyrant full of death, and of the human 
Da6va (worshipper) of hateful malice (and intent). 

9. And may'st thou hear our sacrificial chants, 
O thou Ahurian (daughter) of Ahura! Yea, be 
propitiated by our Yasna, O Ahurian one ! and so 
may'st thou be present 2 at our Yasna ; may'st thou 
come to us to help, as we chant our full-offered Y&yt, 
with the full offering of Zaothras. 

10. If any man shall sacrifice to you, O ye good 
waters, the Ahurian ones of Ahura ! with the best 
and most fitting Zaothras offered piously, (11) to 
that man ye give both splendour and glory, with 
health and vigour of the body and prominence of 
form ; yea, to him ye give possessions which entail 
abundant glory, and a legitimate scion, and a long 
enduring life, and (Heaven at the last), the best life 
of the saints, shining, all glorious. 1 2. And to me 
also do ye now give it, to me who am offering 
this Yasna as a priest 3 . 

1 Or 'virtuous,' with Darmesteter. * May'st thou sit. 

' Zdio t yajtar homanam. 
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(Response 1 .) And to us Mazdayasnians who are 
likewise offering sacrifice, do ye grant (both the 
desire and knowledge of the path that is correct 2 ), 
to us colleagues, and disciples, A£thrapaitis and 
Aethryas, men and women as well as children, and 
maidens of the field, (13) who think good only, for 
the overwhelming of oppression and of malice in 
the raids of the invader, and in face of foes who 
hate. Grant to us both the desire 3 of, and the 
knowledge of that straightest path, the straightest 
because of Righteousness, and of (Heaven) the best 
life of the Saints, shining, all glorious. As the Ahu 
is excellent, so is the Ratu (one who rules) from the 
Righteous Order, a creator of mental goodness and 
of life's actions done for Mazda. And the kingdom 
(is) for Ahura, which to the poor may offer nurture. 
14. (The Zaotar speaks): I beseech with my bene- 
diction for a safe abode, for a joyful and a long 
abode for the dwellers in this village from whence 
these Zaothras (which I offer come). And I pray 
in my benediction for a safe abode, and a quiet and 
a joyful one, and a long abiding to every Mazda- 
yasnian village, and for a succour even with my 
wants, for a succour with salutations of salvation, 
and for one with praises, O Fire * ! and for thee, O 
Ahurian one of Ahura ! do I ask the fullest Vast. 

15. And I pray for(?) Raman //z>astra for this 
Province, and for healthfulness and healing. And 
I pray for it with my blessing for you pious men, 
for all. And I pray for him who is saintly with (true) 
goodness, whosoever he may be, between heaven 

' Or,' the priest continues speaking for the people.' * See below, 
* Or, ' this desire, the knowledge.' * Or, ' of the Fire.' 

Y 2 
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and the earth, for a thousand healing remedies, and 
for ten thousand of the same. 

16-19. (See Y. VIII, 5-8.) 20. Thus may it 
happen as I pray. 21. And by this may I gain 1 
(that) blessing, the good Blessedness (our sanctity 
rewarded). And we address, and we invoke reli- 
gious zeal and capability, and the waters with our 
Yasna 2 thus : O ye good waters ! since (they are) 
yours, do ye, as you are asked, grant splendour 
and grant glory, ye who are well able so to give ; 
and do ye, O ye waters ! grant (once more) that 
helpful blessing which was gained from you of old ! 

22. Praise (be) to Ahura Mazda, and to the 
Bountiful Immortals. Praise (be) to Mithra of the 
wide pastures. Praise to the fleet-horsed sun. 
Praise to (the star which so we name, and with this 
sun) Ahura Mazda's eyes. Praise to the Kine 3 (the 
herds of blessed gift). Praise to Gaya (Maretan) 
and to the Fravashi of Zarathurtra (first of) saints ; 
yea, praise to the entire creation of the holy (and 
the clean), to those now living, and to those just 
passing into life, and to those of days to come. 
23. And do Thou then Ahura, as in answer to these 
our prayers and songs of praise, cause us to prosper 
to salvation through Thy Good Mind, the Sovereign 
Power, and Thy Righteous Order (in Thy ritual 
and law 4 ) ! 

1 Or, ' the good wisdom ' from the second da (good adjustment). 

» Passages follow from Y. XXXVIII, 2-5. 

' The Gathic Kine. 

* See Y. XXXIII, 10. Citations follow from Y. XXXVI, 6; 
Y. XLIII, 6, also the Ashem and Y. Ill, 24, 25 ; then Y. XLVII, 1-7. 
Then the words ' we worship the chapter Spewta-mainyu from the 
beginning,' then the YeNhe - h&tam. 
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YASNA LXIX (Sp. LXVIII). 

This chapter is composed of fragments : see Y. 
XV, 2 ; and Y. LI, 1 and 22. 



YASNA LXX (Sp. LXIX). 

To the Bountiful Immortals, and the 
Institutions of Religion. 

1. I would worship these (the Bountiful Im- 
mortals) with my sacrifice, those who rule aright, 
and who dispose (of all) aright, and this one (es- 
pecially) I would approach with my praise, (Ahura 
Mazda). He is thus hymned (in our praise-songs). 
Yea, we worship in our sacrifice that deity and 
lord, who is Ahura Mazda, the Creator, the gracious 
helper, the maker 1 of all good things ; and we wor- 
ship in our sacrifice Zarathustra Spitama, that 
chieftain (of the rite). 

2. And we would declare those institutions 
established for us, exact (and undeviating as they 
are). And I would declare forth those of Ahura 
Mazda, those of the Good Mind, and of Asha 
Vahista (who is Righteousness the Best), and those 
of Khshatra-vairya (the Realm to be desired), and 
those of the Bountiful Aramalti (the Piety within 
us), and those of Weal and Immortality, and those 
which appertain to the body 2 of the Kine, and 
to the Kine's soul, and those which appertain to 
Ahura Mazda's Fire, (3) and those of Sraosha (Obe- 

1 Reading tashvaunghem(?) (comp. dadhvaunghem), according to 
the indication of the Pahlavi. 

1 Tashan with change of accent. So the Pahlavi indicates. 
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dience) the blessed, and of Rashnu the most just, 
and those of Mithra of the wide pastures, and of 
(the good and) holy Wind, and of the good Mazda- 
yasnian Religion, and of the good and pious Prayer 
for blessings, and those of the good and pious 
Prayer which frees one from belying, and the good 
and pious Prayer for blessing against unbelieving 
words 1 . 4. (And these we would declare) in order 
that we may attain unto that speech which is uttered 
with (true) religious zeal, or that we may be as 
prophets of the provinces, that we may succour him s 
who lifts his voice (for Mazda 3 ), that we may be as 
prophets who smite with victory, the befriended of 
Ahura Mazda, and persons the most useful to Him 4 , 
holy men (indeed) who think good thoughts, and 
speak good words, and do good deeds. 5. That 
he may approach us with the Good Mind 6 , and that 
(our souls) may advance in good, let it thus come ; 
yea, ' how may my soul advance in good ? let it 
thus advance e .' 



6. We praise the flood and ebb of the good 
waters, and their roar, and that high Ahura, the 
royal Apam-napa/, the glittering one, of the fleet 
horses ; and this for the sacrifice, and homage, and 
propitiation, and praise of the entire holy creation ; 
and may Sraosha (Obedience) be here (to aid us). 
7. (Yea), we sacrifice to Sraosha, Obedience the 
blessed 7 . 



1 Read the gloss to the Pahlavi in Visp. IX, 3, anSranfhS. 

* Or, bare«t(i, ' let them lift.' 

3 Y.XXXI, 12. « See Y. XXXI, 22. « Y. XLIV, 1. 

• Y. XLIV, 8. T The YeNhe hltam. 
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YASNA LXXI (Sp. LXX). 
The Yasna Concluding. 

1. Frashacwtra, the holy, asked the saintly Zara- 
thuitra : Answer me, O thou most eminent Zara- 
thurtra, what is (in very truth) the memorised recital 
of the rites ? 

What is the completed delivery of the Gathas 1 ? 
2. Upon this Zarathustra said : (It is as follows.) We 
worship Ahura Mazda with our sacrifice (as) the holy 
lord of the ritual order; and we sacrifice to Zara- 
thustra likewise as to a holy lord of the ritual order ; 
and we sacrifice also to the Fravashi of Zarathustra, 
the saint. And we sacrifice to the Bountiful Im- 
mortals, (the guardians 2 ) of the saints. 3. And we 
sacrifice to (all) the good heroic and bounteous 
Fravashis of the saints, of the bodily (world on 
earth), and of the mental (those in Heaven). 
And we worship that one of ritual lords who attains 
the most his ends ; and we sacrifice to that one of the 
Yazads, lords of the ritual order, who is the most 
strenuous, who gains the most, who reaches most to 
what he seeks, even that well-timed Prayer which is 
the prayer of that holy ritual lord, and which has 
approached the nearest (to us for our help). 

4. We sacrifice to Ahura Mazda, the holy lord of 

1 This, while very ancient as regards us, is of course not genuine 
in its present shape. It was doubtless composed long after Frasha- 
wtra and Zarathurtra had ceased to live. It may be, however, an 
expansion of an earlier document. 

* ' The Amesha Spewta of the holy ones.' 
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the ritual order, and we worship His entire body 1 , 
and we worship the Bountiful Immortals all ; and we 
worship all the ritual lords. And we sacrifice to the 
entire Mazdayasnian Faith. And we worship all the 
sacred metres. 

5. And we worship the entire bounteous Mathra, 
even the entire system of the Faith set up against 
the Daevas ; and we worship its complete and long 
descent. And we sacrifice to all the holy Yazads, 
heavenly and earthly ; and we worship all the 
good, heroic, and bountiful Fravashis of the saints. 
6. And we worship all the holy creatures which 
Mazda created, and which possess the holy institu- 
tions 2 , which were established holy in their nature *, 
which possess the holy lore, and the holy sacrifice, 
which are holy, and for the holy, and to be worshipped 
by the holy. And we worship all the five * Gathas, 
the holy ones, and the entire Yasna [its flow and its 
ebb 6 , and the sounding (of its chants)]. 7. And we 
sacrifice to all the Praises of the Yasna, and to all the 
words which Mazda spake, which are the most fatal 
to evil thoughts, and words, and deeds; (8) and which 
designate 6 the evil thought, and word, and deed, and 
which then cut down and fell every evil thought, and 
word, and deed. [(Pazand.) One would think of it as 

1 The heavenly bodies are thus termed elsewhere, and the sun is 
called his eye. { written for if. 
J Possibly, 'were created pure.' 
' ' Shaped holy.' 
4 Or, ' are worshipped as holy,' vahmyafo, or yfisnya/fra. 

* This figure is too advanced to be probable. The text has 
been disturbed. The words describe the waters elsewhere. 

• So with the Pahlavi, referring the word to the third kar, the root 
of khratu, passive (?) form, with active sense. It also, however, not 
impossibly might mean ' cut around,' preparatory to felling. 
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when the fire cuts, sucks out, and consumes the dry 
wood which has been sanctified and carefully selected 
(for its flame).] And we sacrifice to the strength, the 
victory, the glory, and the speed of all these words 
(as they go forth for their work). 9. And we sacrifice 
to all the springs of water, and to the water-streams 
as well, and to growing plants, and forest-trees *, and 
to the entire land and heaven, and to all the stars, 
and to the moon and sun, even to all the lights with- 
out beginning (to their course) *. And we sacrifice 
to all cattle, and to the aquatic beasts, and to the 
beasts that live on land, and to all that strike the 
wing, and to the beasts that roam the plains, and to 
those of cloven hoof. 10. And to all Thy good and 
holy female (creatures) in the creation do we sacrifice, 
(O Thou who art) Ahura Mazda s the skilful maker ! 
on account of which Thou hast made many things 
and good things (in Thy world). And we sacrifice to 
those male creatures in the creation which are Thine 
and which are meet for sacrifice because of Asha 
Vahbta (of Righteousness the Best). And we 
sacrifice to all the mountains brilliant with holiness, 
and to all the lakes which Mazda created, and to all 
fires. And we sacrifice to all the truthful and cor- 
rectly spoken words, (11) even those which have 
both rewards and Piety within them. Yea, we 
worship (you) for protection and shielding, for 
guarding and watching ; and may ye be to me for 
preparation. 

I call upon the Gathas here, the bountiful holy ones, 



1 Elsewhere rendered ' stems.' 

* Not determined like the course of a planet. 

* We should expect the vocative after ' Thy.' 
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ruling in the ritual order ; yea, we sacrifice to you, (O 
ye Gathas !) for protection and shielding, for guarding 
and watching. Mine may ye be as a preparation. For 
me, for (mine) own soul I call on (you) ', and we would 
worship (you) for protection and for shielding, for 
guarding and for watching. 12. And we sacrifice to 
Weal, the complete welfare, holy and ruling in its 
course in the ritual order ; and we sacrifice to Death- 
lessness (the immortal being of the good), holy, and 
ruling in the ritual order. And we sacrifice to the 
question of the Lord, and to His lore, the holy chiefs, 
and to the heroic Haptanghaiti, the holy lord of the 
ritual order. 1 3. (Frasha.) Let the holy Zarathustra 
himself seek out a friend and a protector. And I say 2 
to thee (O Zarathurtra !) to make to thee a friend holy 
beyond the holy, and truer than the true, for that is 
the better thing ; for he is evil who is the best to the 
evil, and he is holy to whom the holy is a friend 3 , 
(14) for these are the best of words, those which 
Ahura Mazda spoke to Zarathustra. 

And 4 do thou, O Zarathustra! pronounce these 
words at the last ending of (thy) life. 1 5. For if, 
O Zarathustra ! thou shalt pronounce these words 
at the last ending of (thy) life I, Ahura Mazda, will 
keep your soul away from Hell. Yea, so far away 
shall I hold it as is the breadth and extension of 
the earth [(Pazand) and the earth is as wide as it 
is long]. 

16. As thou dost desire, O holy (one)! so shalt 
thou be, holy shalt thou cause (thy) soul to pass over 

1 Or, 'I would invoke (mine) own soul;' see verse 18. 

* Possibly the rejoinder of Frashaojtra, or these are 'the best 
words ' referred to in verse 14 ; but the section is a dialogue. 

• Y. XLVI, 6. « Ahura speaks. 
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the Alnva/ Bridge ; holy shalt thou come into Heaven. 
Thou shalt intone the Gatha Ustavai'ti, reciting the 
salvation hail K 

1 7. We sacrifice to the active man, and to the man 
of good intent, for the hindrance of darkness, of 
wasting of the strength and life, and of distraction. 
And we sacrifice to health and healing, to progress 
and to growth, for the hindrance of impurity, and of 
the diseases of the skin 2 . 

18. And we sacrifice to the ( Yasna's) ending words, 
to those which end the Gathas. And we sacrifice to 
the bounteous Hymns themselves which rule in the 
ritual course, the holy ones. 

And we sacrifice to the Praise-songs of the Yasna 
which were the products of the world of yore ; yea, 
we sacrifice to all the Staota-Y£snya hymns. And we 
sacrifice to (our) own soul and to (our) Fravashi. 
19-21. (See Y. VI, 14-16.) 22. I praise, invoke, and 
I weave my song to the good, heroic, bountiful 
Fravashis of the saints, to those of the house, 
and of the village, the district and the province, and 
to those of the Zarathurtr6temas. 23. And we sacri- 
fice to the Fire, Ahura Mazda's son, the holy ritual 
chief. 

And we sacrifice to this Baresman having the 
Zaothra with it, and its girdle with it, and spread 
with sanctity, the holy ritual chief. And we sacrifice 
to ApSm-napa/, and to Nairya-sangha, and to that 
Yazad, the wise man's swift Curse. 

And we sacrifice to the souls of the dead, [which 
are the Fravashis of the saints]. 24. And we sacri- 
fice to that lofty Lord who is Ahura Mazda Himself. 

1 Y. XLIII, 1 follows. * Diseases arising from filth. 
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25. And we pray (again) for the Kine (once more) 
with these gifts and (ceremonial) actions which are 
the best 1 . 26-28. (See Y. VIII, 5-7.) 29-31. (See 
Y. LX, 11-13.) 

YASNA LXXII. (See Y. LXI.) 



1 See Y. XXXV, 4; Y. XLVIII, 6. 
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VISPARAD I». 

i. I announce 2 , and (will) complete (my Yasna) to 
the lords 3 of the spiritual creatures, and to the lords 
of the earthly creatures, to the lords 8 of those which 
live under the waters, and to the lords of those 
which live upon land, to the lords of those which 
strike the wing, and to the lords of those which roam 
(wild) upon the plains, to the lords of those of (home- 
beasts) of the cloven hoof, holy lords of the ritual 
order. 

2. I announce, and I (will) complete (my Yasna) to 
the Yearly festivals, the lords of the ritual order, 
to Maidhyo-zaremaya, the milk-giver, the holy lord of 
the ritual order, and to Maidhy6-shema, the pasture- 
giver, and to PaitLmahya, the corn-giver, and to 
Ayathrima, the furtherer or breeder, the spender of 
the seed of males, and to Maidhyairya the cold *, the 
holy lord of the ritual order, and to Hamaspath- 
mae'dhaya, the especial time for ritual deeds 6 , holy 
lords of the ritual order. 

1 This Visparad consists of additions to various portions of the 
Yasna ; and its several chapters generally follow the corresponding 
portions of the Yasna in the Vendidad Sidah. The word Visparad 
means ' all the chiefs,' referring to the ' lords of the ritual/ Chapter I 
should be read immediately after Yasna I, 9. 

* Or, ' I invite.' 

* Lords because ruling as chief objects of attention during their 
mention in the course of the sacrifice, also, as in this case, genii 
guarding over all of their class. 

' So De Hnrlez, admirably following the Pahl. sardik (sic). 

* Pavan yazlrn kan/arih. 
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3. I announce, and I (will) complete (my Yasna) 
to the settlements of the future one, when the future l 
shall produce them as it were anew, and I celebrate 
and will complete (my Yasna) to the Praises of the 
Yasna 2 collected, completed, and much-offered, and 
to the Myazdas of the saints of the ritual, male and 
female. 

4. And I announce, and will complete (my Yasna) 
to the Seasons, the lords of the ritual order, and 
to the heard recital of the Ahuna-vairya, and to 
Righteousness the Best, to him who has (?) our 
praise, and to the Y^Nhe hatam, the frequent chant 
of sacrifice :! , the holy, and ruling in the ritual order. 

5. And I announce and complete (my Yasna) to 
the Gatha Ahunavaiti, the holy, ruling in the ritual 
order, and to those women who bring forth many 
sons of many talents, Mazda-given, and holy lords of 
the ritual order, and to that (chant) which has its Ahu 
and its Ratu * (before it in the Yasna). 

And I celebrate, and will complete (my sacrifice) 
to the Yasna Haptanghaiti *, holy, and ruling in the 
ritual order, [and to the water Ardvi Anahita •]. 

6. And I announce, and I (will) complete (my 
Yasna) to the Gatha Urtavaiti, the holy, ruling in 
the ritual order, and to the mountains which shine 

1 ^4unghairy6, a collective, or zfzanen, a participle. 

* Here is praise to a part of the Yasna itself, although not yet 
recited in the V. S. 

s Its chief word is yazamaidS, it is 'the well-sacrificed,' the 
word often occurring. 

4 Or, ' to him who is devoted to the Ahuna, with its Ahu and 
Ratu (?).' 

* Observe the priority of the Haptanghaiti ; it should be read 
first. 

' Interpolated. 
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with holiness, the abundantly brilliant 1 and Mazda- 
made, the holy lords of the ritual order. 

And I announce, and (will) complete (my Yasna) 
to the Gatha Spe#ta-mainyu, the holy, ruling in 
the ritual order ; and I celebrate and will complete 
(my Yasna) to Verethraghna (the blow of victory 2 ) 
Ahura-given, the holy lord of the ritual order. 

7. And I announce, and (will) complete (my Yasna) 
to the Gatha Vohu-khshathra, holy, ruling in the 
ritual order, and to Mithra of the wide pastures, and 
to Raman Jfv&stra., the holy lords of the ritual order. 
And I celebrate and will complete my Yasna to the 
Gatha Vahi.rt6i.yti, the holy, ruling in the ritual order. 
And I celebrate and will complete my Yasna to 
the good and pious Prayer for blessings, the bene- 
diction of the pious 3 , and to that Yazad, the redoubted 
and swift Curse of the wise, the holy lord of the ritual 
order. 

8. And I announce, and (will) complete (my Yasna) 
to the Airy*ma-ishyd,the holy lord of the ritual order, 
and to the Fshusho-mathra, and to that lofty lord 
Hadhaokhdha *, the holy lord of the ritual order. 

9. And I announce, and (will) complete (my Yasna) 
to the questions asked of Ahura, and to the lore of 
Ahura, to the Ahurian Da^z>yuma (Dahyuma), and 
to the Ahurian Zarathurtrdtema, holy lords of the 
ritual order, and to the farm-house with its pastures 



1 This sense is most obvious. 

1 The 'fiend-smiting' is the common meaning of vritrah!?; but 
verethra is clearly ' victory ' in Zend ; vn'tra also equals defensive 
valour. 

8 Can dahmahe^a mean ' the departed saint' here ? 

* A lost part of the Avesta, two fragments of which only survive. 

[30 Z 
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which give pasture to the Kine of blessed gift, and 
to the holy cattle-breeding man l . 



VISPARAD II s . 

i. In this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire to 
approach the lords of (the ritual) which are spiritual 
with my praise ; and I desire to approach the earthly 
lords (as well). And I desire to approach the lords 
of the water with my praise, and the lords of the 
land ; and I desire to approach with my praise those 
chiefs which strike the wing, and those which wander 
wild at large, and those of the cloven hoof, who are 
chiefs of the ritual (in their turn). 

2. In this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire to 
approach the holy Yearly festivals with my praise, 
the lords of the ritual order, Maidhy6-zaremaya, the 
milk-giver, and Maidhyd-shema, the pasture-giver, 
and Paitimahya, the corn-giver, and Ayathrima the 
breeder, the spender of the seed of males, Maidhy- 
airya, the cold, Hamaspathmae'dhaya, the especial 
time for ritual duties, the holy lords of the ritual 
order. 

3. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach the future one of the settlements with 
my praise, the holy lord of the ritual order, when the 
future one shall produce (them as it were anew). 

And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach all these chieftains of the ritual with my 
praise whom Ahura Mazda mentioned to Zarathurtra 

1 Comp. Y. XXIX, 2. Y. I, 10-23 follows. 
1 Visparad II should be read after Yasna II, 8, of which it is an 
extension. 
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for sacrifice and homage because of Asha Vahwta (of 
Righteousness the Best). 

4. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach Thee \ the lord, with my praise, Thou 
who art Ahura Mazda, the spiritual lord and regu- 
lator 2 of the spiritual creatures [the lord and regulator 
of the spiritual creation]. 

And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach thee, Zarathurtra Spitama, with my 
praise, the terrestrial (lord and regulator) of the 
terrestrial creation, [the lord and regulator of the 
terrestrial creation]. 

5. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach the man who recites the ritual rites with 
my praise, who is maintaining thus the thought well 
thought, and the word well spoken, and the deed well 
done, and Piety the bountiful, even him 8 who main- 
tains the MSthra of the Saoshyawt, by whose actions 
the settlements are advanced in the righteous order. 

6. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach the (yearly) Seasons with my praise, the 
holy lords of the ritual order, and the Ahuna-vairya 
as it is recited, and Asha Vahirta when he is lauded *, 
and the Ye^hS hatSm, the frequent chant of sacrifice. 

7. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach the Gatha Ahunavaiti with my praise. 

1 It is certainly not impossible that the idea of ' invoking the 
approach of Ahura ' was meant, but ' approaching him ' is more 
natural. 

' Ahumia ratumia, applied to the same person, the usage 
arising from an erroneous rendering of the Ahuna-vairya; see 
Y. XIX, 12. 

* Yd, with K? b , Kn, daretem, passive form; or, 'who (has) the 
Mathra held.' The text must, however, be in disorder. 

4 In the Ashem Vohu. 

Z 2 
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And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire to 
worship those women with my praise who are well- 
portioned 1 , and of good parentage, and who are 
stately in their growth ; yea, I desire to approach 
that chant in my praise which has the Ahu and the 
Ratu, [for He is verily the one who has the Ahu and 
the Ratu, that is, Ahura Mazda *]. 

And I desire to approach the heroic Yasna Hap- 
tanghaiti in my praise, the holy, and ruling in the ritual 
order ; and Ardvi Sura Anahita, the holy, and ruling 
in the ritual order. 

8. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach the Gatha U^tavaiti with my praise, the 
holy, and ruling in the ritual order ; and I desire to 
approach those mountains 3 with my praise which 
shine with holiness, abundantly glorious, Mazda- 
made, the holy lords of the ritual order, and the 
Gatha Spe«ta-mainyu, and Verethraghna, the blow of 
victory, Mazda-given, the holy lord of the ritual order, 
and the Victorious Ascendency (which it bestows). 

9. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach the Gatha Vohu-khshathra with my 
praise, the holy, and ruling in the ritual order, and 
Mithra of the wide pastures, and Raman Hv&stm, 
and the Gatha Vahi.rt6i.rti, and the pious and good 
prayer for blessings, and the pious and holy man, and 
that Yazad, the redoubted and swift curse of the wise. 

10. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I 
desire to approach the Airyemi-ishyd with my 

1 So the Pahlavi. * Erroneous Pizand. 

8 This sentence affords support to my rendering of SySsS, as 
expressing a desire to approach, rather than one for the approach of 
(the Genius of) the Mountain ; at the same time the latter idea may 
very possibly be the correct one. (Expressions are curtailed.) 
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praise, and the Fshushd-mathra, and thatlottylord, 
the Hadhaokhdha, holy lord(s) of the ritual order. 

1 1. And in this Zaothra with this Baresman I desire 
to approach the question asked of Ahura, and the lore 
of the Lord (which he reveals in answer), and the 
farm-house of the man possessed of pastures, and 
the pasture produced for the Kine of blessed gift, 
and the holy cattle-breeding man 1 . 

VISPARAD III. 

Beginning of the Haoma Offering; Roll-call 
of the Priest*. 

i. (The Zaotar speaks.) (I call for) the Hlvanan 8 , 
and would have him here. 

(The Ratu answers.) I will come (and fulfil his 
duties). 

(The Zaotar speaks.) I would have the Atare- 
vakhsha * here. 

(The Ratu answers.) I will come (and fulfil the 
services which fall to his charge). 

(The Zaotar.) I would have the Frabaretar s . 

(The Ratu.) I will come (and fulfil the services 
which fall to his charge). 

(The Zaotar.) I would have the Abere* • present. 

(The Ratu.) I will come (for him). 

1 Y. II, 10 follows Visparad II, n. 

* This chapter 1-5 follows Y. XI, 1-8 in the Vendidad Sadah; 
so, appropriately. 

' The Ratu answers for all according to the rubric printed by 
Westergaard, but of later origin than the text It arose from the 
fact that the several offices were later united in that of the Ratu. 
Originally the corresponding official answered to his title. The 
Havanan was the Mobad who pounded the Haoma in the mortar. 

4 The Mobad who fed the Fire. 

6 The Mobad who aided the presentations. * The water carrier. 
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(The Zaotar.) I would have the Asnatar \ 

(The Ratu.) I will come (and do the duties which 
he serves). 

(The Zaotar.) I would have the Ra£thwi.rkar 2 to 
be here. 

(The Ratu.) I will come (for him). 

(The Zaotar.) I would have the Sraoshavareza * 
present, the wisest one, the most correct and veracious 
in his speech. 

(The Ratu.) I will come. 2. (The Zaotar.) I 
would have the Fire-priest to be here, and the warrior, 
and the thrifty tiller * of the earth, and the house-lord, 
and the lords of the Vis and the Za»tu. 

3. And I summon the youth of holy thoughts, 
words and works, and of good conscience ; (yea), the 
youth of good speech, given (in marriage) to his kin 6 . 
And I summon the province-ranger, and the itinerant 
of many arts, and the house-mistress. 

4. And I summon the woman advanced in her holy 
thoughts, and words, and deeds, and well subordinated, 
whose ruler is her lord *, the holy one, who is (as) the 
bounteous Aramaiti ; (yea), I summon even Thy 
wives, O Ahura ! And I summon likewise the holy 
man advanced in his good thoughts, and words, and 
deeds, who is learned in pious lore, and innocent of 
the Kayadha, and by whose deeds the settlements are 
furthered in the righteous order. 

1 The washer. 

* The mixer (?), or the Mobad who attended to disinfections. 

* The Mobad who attended to penance. 
4 The typical layman. 

This important custom was fully treated in the lost Nask, 
No. 16 (or No. 18; by another reckoning). 

' So the most, but ratukhshathra means elsewhere ' ruling in 
the ritual as supreme.' 
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5. Yea, we summon you, whoever you may be, if 
only chiefs of the Mazdayasnians ; and we summon 
the Bounteous Immortals, and the pious Saoshya»ts 
(the prophets for our help), the most correct and 
truthful in their speech, the most zealous, the most 
glorious in their thoughts, the greatest ones, and the 
powerful ; and we summon the Fire-priests, and the 
warriors, and the diligent husbandman of the Mazda- 
yasnian Faith. 

6 \ (The Zaotar.) As an Ahu to be (revered and) 
chosen, the Atarevakhsha (announcing) speaks forth 8 
to me. 

(The Ratu [?].) So let the Ratu from his righteous- 
ness, holy and learned, speak forth. 

(The Ratu.) As an Ahu to be (revered and) chosen, 
the Zaotar (announcing) speaks forth 2 to me. 

(The Zaotar.) So let the Ratu from (his) righteous- 
ness, holy and learned, speak forth. 

(The Ratu.) Thou art the announcer for us, O 
Fire-priest! [(Pazand.) It is the 8 Zaotar (who is 
meant).] 

(The Zaotar.) I will come as this Zaotar, and recite 
the StaotaY6snya with memorised intoning, chanting, 
and praise. 

VISPARAD IV (Sp. V)«. 

1. (Yea,) we sacrifice to the thoughts of the mind, 
and to the good wisdom, and to the good and blessed 

1 This section follows Y. XI, 9-15 in the V. S., preceding a 
section described as Y. XI, 59, 60, in the B. V. S. 

* Probably in an imperative sense, or, with some, an infinitive. 

* Read Zaotasti which contains sandhi. It. seems a gloss to 
explain the Athraom (sic). It is zaota asti. 

4 This section, preceding Y. XI, closed in the B.V. S., seems to me 
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sanctity, and to the good religious knowledge, and 
to good health (of soul and body). [At their (several) 
seasons, and with the presence of seasonable circum- 
stances, they are hymned 1 .] 2. Confession is to 
be made for the Kine ; we, Zarathurtrian Mazda- 
yasnians, celebrate at the sacrificial time for the 
Myazda-offering, at the time for the Ratufriti, the 
prayer for blessings, for the sacrificial worship, 
homage, propitiation, and praise of the entire crea- 
tion of the holy (and the clean). 

VISPARAD V (Sp. VI) 8 . 

1. I come to You, O Ye Bountiful Immortals! as 
a praiser priest, and invoker, as a memoriser, reciting 
(Your ritual), and as a chanter for Your sacrifice and 
homage, Your propitiation, and Your praise ; (yea, 
for Yours) the Bountiful Immortals, and for our 
preparation, (O ye holy Saoshyawts!) and for your 
well-timed prayer for blessings, and your sanctifi- 
cation, and for our victorious smiting of our foes, 
beneficial (as it is) for our souls, for ours, the 
Saoshya«ts, (with you), and holy. 2. And I make 
my offering to You, O Ye Bountiful Immortals, 
who rule aright, and who dispose (of all) aright! 
(Yea), I offer You the flesh of my very body, and 
all the blessings of my life as well. 

3. And I confess my belief in Thee, O Ahura 



to belong properly after Yasna VIII, and the Myazda offering with 
the Ratufriti. 

1 Pazand. 

1 This piece should be read after Yasna XIV, with which it is 
nearly identical. The language of the translation is slightly varied 
to relieve the effect of sameness. 
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Mazda! and as a Mazdayasnian of the order of 
Zarathurtra, and in accordance with his Faith. 

VISPARAD VI (Sp. VII) \ 

In accordance with the precept, with praise, and 
with the joyful reception of grace, with Zaothras 
intelligently offered, with sacrificial words correctly 
spoken, I call the good Amesha Spewta by their 
names of beauty ; yea, I worship the Bountiful 
Immortals by their beautiful names, with the blessing 
of the ritual Order, with the longing blessing of 
Righteousness the good. 

VISPARAD VII (Sp. VIII) 2 . 

i. We worship the (sacrificial) words correctly 
uttered, and Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, and 
the good Ashi, (the blest order of our rites), and 
Nairya-sangha. And we worship the victorious 
Peace as the unprostrated and unmoved. And we 
sacrifice to the Fravashis of the saints, and to the 
KmvdJ Bridge, and to the Gar6 Nmana of Ahura, 
even Heaven, the best world of the saints, the shining 
and all glorious ! 

2. And we sacrifice to that better path 3 that leads 
to that Best World (as well). And we worship 
Arcta7 (Justice) the good, which helps the settlements 
to advance and flourish, benefiting them thereby, 
that Anrta/ which is the Mazdayasnian Faith ; and 
(with her) we worship Rashnu the most just, and 

1 Nearly identical with Yasna XV. 

* This chapter should be read after Yasna XVII, which it appro- 
priately follows in the Vendlddd Sadah. 
8 Possibly '.the best (better) course of that best world.' 
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Mithra of the wide pastures. And we worship 
Pare«di the wealthy, wealthy with a wealth of 
thoughts, with a throng of words, and with a breadth 
of actions, [for she makes our persons agile (for 
good thoughts and words and actions)]. 3. And 
we worship that virile defensive 1 Heroism which 
possesses men who think beforehand, and heroic 
men, which is fleeter 2 than the fleet, stronger than 
the strong, which comes to him who is endowed by 
God, which, when especially made theirs by men, 
produces one who is a freer of the body. And we 
worship Sleep 3 , the Mazda-made, the gladdener of the 
herd and men. 4. And we worship those things in 
the creation of the holy which are the ancient insti- 
tutions, those formed before the sky, the water, the 
land, the plants, and the Kine of blessed gift. And 
we worship the sea Vouru-kasha, and the stormy 
wind which is made by Mazda, and the shining 
heaven, of old created, the first-made earthly object 
of (all) the earthly world. 

5. And we worship thee, the Fire, O Ahura 
Mazda's son ! the holy lord of the ritual order, and 
this Baresman, having the Zaothra with it, and the 
girdle with it, spread out with sanctity, the holy 
ritual chief, and we worship ApSm-napa/ (the son 
of waters). 



1 One might consider, ' virile power which has men and heroes 
in the mind beforehand ;' but vareti=gurdth. 

* Asyayau (sic) and takhmfitajyayau (sic) agree with feminines ; 
possibly because of the male qualities referred to. They might be 
said to be in apposition rather than in agreement with the feminine. 

* Sleep is elsewhere an evil; a Demon, Bushyasta, rules it; but 
this is untimely sleep; see, on the other hand, Y. XLIV, 5. 
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VISPARAD VIII (Sp. IX). 

i. With this word be Thou approached 1 , with the 
proper word be Thou present here, Thou who art 
Ahura Mazda, the holy, together with the good 
Yazads who are the Bountiful Immortals, who rule 
aright, and dispose (of all) aright, together with fifty, 
and a hundred, and a thousand, and ten thousand, and 
millions, and yet more. 

2. And to Him who rules the best let the King- 
dom be 2 ! 

VISPARAD IX (Sp. X) 8 . 

i. (I desire to offer my homage and my praise 4 ) to 
the offered Haomas and Zaothras, and to those also 
which shall yet be offered, which smite victoriously, 
and are foes of hatred, and following in company (as 
they do) with the healing virtues of sanctity, following 
also in company with those of ATisti (religious know- 
ledge), and with the remedies of Mazda, and with 
those of Zarathujtra and the Zarathu.str6tema, (2) and 
to the offered Haomas and Zaothras which accompany 
those remedies which belong to the holy disciple well 
versed in good devices 6 , and accompanying those of 
the itinerant also versed in good devices 6 , and accom- 
panying those likewise of the good Mazdayasnian 
Faith, and those of the pious and beneficent Prayer 
for blessings, and of the pious and good veracity, and 

1 ' Mediated ' (?), or ' known,' madhayangha (-uha). 

* See Y. XXXV, 5. 

* This section should be read before Y. XXII. 

* Supplied necessarily from Visp. X, 2 ; see its genitive. 
' Or, ' sciences ' (in some cases medical). 
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of the pious word against unbelief, (3) for information 
and explanation, for preparation (?) and devotion, for 
the libation and complete offering, for the complete 
recital of the liturgy memorised as well ; and to those 
Haomas which are pungent, bounteous, holy, and 
offered with sanctity (and for a blessing), to those 
which are yet to be offered with sanctity, and which 
are now being celebrated, and which are likewise in 
the future to be celebrated, to those which are being 
pressed with sanctity, and to those which are yet to 
be pressed, (to these I desire to approach, and to 
express my homage and my praise). 4. And I desire 
to express my homage and my praise to the strength 
of the strong, and to the victorious blow of the mighty, 
to the powerful Rectitude and Blessedness, to Alsti 
and the Priority for the powerful Ascendency, and 
to these powerful Yazads which are the Bountiful 
Immortals, who rule aright, and dispose of all aright, 
ever-living, ever-helpful, who, male and female, dwell 
together with the Good Mind, (to these I desire in my 
homage and my praises to approach) ; (5) (yea, I 
desire to approach for homage and praises toward) 
our Universal Weal and Immortality, to the body of 
the Kine, and to the Kine's Soul. (And I desire to 
approach) the Fire of the spoken name \ and toward 
that farm-house which is sanctified and which has 
fields and comfort 2 , and mercy (for the poor) ; (6) 
as a praiser with praise for the sacrifice, homage, 
which is this praise of Ahura Mazda, of the Bountiful 
Immortals, and of the holy and lofty Lord, for the 
sacrifice, and homage of the Lord that most attains 
his ends, and which is this praise of that blessedness 

1 Having a Yart. 

s Here is an instance where fiv&lhra. may mean ' comfort.' 
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which has approached us, and of that well-timed 
prayer for blessings offered in the ritual, (7) which is 
likewise the praise of the Mathra Spewta (the boun- 
teous word of reason), and of the Mazdayasnian 
Religion, and the Praises of the Yasnas \ which is 
also that of all the lords of the ritual, and of all the 
well-timed prayers for blessings, for the sacrifice, 
homage, propitiation, and glorification of the entire 
creation of the holy (and the clean). 

VISPARAD X (Sp. XI) 2 . 

1 . I desire to approach the Arezahis with my praise, 
and the Savahis, and Fradadhafshu,and Vldadhafshu, 
and Vouru-barerti, and Vouru-^arerti, and this Karsh- 
var which is /jfoaniratha. 2. And I desire to ap- 
proach the stone mortar with my praise, and the 
iron mortar, and the cup that holds the Zaothra, and 
the hair (which stays the spilling 3 ), and Thy Bares- 
man spread with sanctity. And I desire to approach 
the Ahuna-vairya with my praise, and the ritual 
prayers beside Ahuna, and the standing offices of 
the Mazdayasnian Faith. 

VISPARAD XI (Sp. XII). 

1 . To Ahura Mazda would we present * our offered 
Haomas and that which is lifted up, as the most 

1 Perhaps ' the Yarts in the Yasna,' otherwise the latter portion 
of the Yasna. 

* This section follows Y. XXII. 

8 The varesa consists (as used at present) of three, five, or seven 
hairs from the tail of a white bull, which are tied to a gold, silver, 
copper, or brass ring. This can be used as long as the bull lives, 
but as often as it is used it must be reconsecrated. (Haug.) 

4 The wording is purposely varied in the renderings to avoid 
sameness. 
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beneficial to Verethraghna (the blow of victory) which 
furthers the settlements ; and that which is offered 
to the good and holy king, and that which is offered to 
the holy ruler which rules according to, or in the 
ritual, and we make known our Haomas to the Boun- 
tiful Immortals, and to the good waters ; and we 
present our Haomas each to (our) own soul 1 ; and 
we announce our Haomas in our celebration to the 
entire creation of the holy (and the clean). 

2. Yea, we present these Haomas and Haoma- 
implements.and these spread mats, and these Myazdas, 
these stones, the first in the creation, the stone mortar 
brought here with the yellow 2 Haoma in it, and the 
iron mortar brought here with the yellow Haoma in 
it, this Haoma-water, and this Baresman spread 
with sanctity, (3) these bodies, and (their) forces, these 
striving Zaothras (that seek to find Thy grace), this 
holy Haoma, and the flesh, and the holy man, and 
the saint's innate thoughts, even the Saoshya»ts' 
innate thoughts. 

And we present this fresh milk as an offering, 
now lifted up with sanctity, and this Hadhana6pata 
plant, lifted up with sanctity ; (4) and we offer, and 
present these Zaothras with our celebration, having 
the Haoma with them, and the milk, and the Hadha- 
na£pata, to the good waters and offered up with 
piety. And we present the Haoma-water in our 
celebrations to the good waters, and both the stone 
and the iron mortar, (5) and this branch for the 
Baresman, and the prayer for blessings uttered at 
the fitting moment which has approached (for our 
help in its order with the prayers), and the recollec- 

1 To the soul of the person who may be reciting. 
* Zairi with K4. 
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tion and practice of the good Mazdayasnian law, and 
the heard recital of the Gathas, the well-timed prayer 
for blessings as it comes uttered by the saint (and for 
our help), and ruling (while it is spoken) as a ritual 
lord, and these wood-billets, and the perfume even 
Thine, the Fire's, O Ahura Mazda's son! and all good 
objects (which are ours), and Mazda-made, and which 
have the seed of sanctity (or are that seed). 

6. Yea, these we make known and we announce 
in this our celebration to Ahura Mazda (as our gift), 
and to Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, and to Ashi 
(who is the recompense), and to Rashnu the most just, 
and to Mithra of the wide pastures, and to the Boun- 
tiful Immortals, and the Fravashis of the saints, and 
to their souls, and to the Fire of Ahura Mazda, the 
lord, and to the lofty lord (the Apam-napa/ ?), and 
to the Myazda, the lord, and to the well-timed prayer 
for blessings as it rules in the order of our prayers, 
for the sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and adoration 
of the entire creation of the holy (and the clean). 
7. Yea, these we make known in this our celebra- 
tion hereby for the Fravashi of Zarathurtra Spitama, 
the saint, for its sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and 
praise, and to the (Fravashi) of Anghuyu(P) 1 who hath 
loved righteousness, together with all the holy Fra- 
vashis of the saints, of those now dead, and of those 
of the living, and of those of men unborn, of the 
prophets that shall serve us, bringing on the renova- 
tion of the completed world. 8-1 1, see verses 2-5. 

1 2. Yea, we would make these known hereby in 
our celebrations to the Bountiful Immortals, who rule 

1 Here, erroneously, a proper name as in Yart XIII. Possibly 
of that Zarathurtrian world (period) which loved righteousness ; the 
word occurs after the name of Z. I think,,that ' y ' should be ' v.' 
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aright, and who dispose (of all) aright, the ever-living, 
ever-helpful, who are good (?), and bestowers of the 
good, who dwell with the Good Mind [(Pazand) for 
they who are the Bountiful Immortals abide with 
the Good Mind, they who rule aright, and dispose 
(of all) aright, for thence they are regulated, and 
thence they arose, (namely,) from the Good Mind l ]. 
1 3. And we make known these our celebrations as 
the more promotive for this 2 house, for the fur- 
therance of this house, and as benefits for this house, 
because of the increase of this household, as over- 
coming the restrictions which impede this household, 
and as overcoming the harmful malice which may 
mar this house, to bless its herds, and its retainers, 
born, and yet to be born, for the saints of the house 
as it was aforetime, of it as it 3 stands here now, and 
to which we likewise now belong as the Saoshya»ts of 
the provinces, (14) [which (is that we are Saoshya«ts) 
for the saints who do good deeds, and of the female 
saints who do good deeds, and of the saints who do 
the deeds conspicuously good, and of the females 
likewise thus, of the saints who do good deeds upon 
good deeds, and of the females thus the same]. 
15. And we make these known in our celebrations 
to the good Fravashis of the saints which are for- 
midable and overwhelming in their aid. 16. And 
we make these known in our celebrations hereby to 
Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, and to the good 

1 Vohu Manah certainly appears the most prominent here. They 
arose from the ' good thought ' of Ahura. 

8 This office was celebrated in private houses by itinerant priests. 

* Y§NhS aSm might be a citation from some lost prayer. The 
singular a6m may, however, be taken collectively, as families are 
spoken of. 
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Blessedness, and to Nairya-sangha, and to the vic- 
torious Peace, and to Ahura Mazda's Fire, and to 
the lofty lord, for sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and 
for praise, to the entire creation of the holy and the 
clean. 17, i8 = Visp. X, 1, 2. 

19. (Sp. XIII.) Yea, we make that known which is 
lifted up in offering, and which is the Avesta x as the 
holy Ahura Mazda directed that it should be said, 
and as Zarathurtra, the holy, directed, and as I, the 
priest, who am acquainted with their sacrifice and 
homage, am now letting it be known. I who under- 
stand the lawful and legitimate Avesta 2 , and the 
ritual prescripts (20) for Your sacrifice, homage, and 
propitiation, O Ye who are the Bountiful Immortals, 
and for our preparation (?), and for the success of our 
well-uttered prayer for blessings, for victory, sanctifi- 
cation, and the well-being of our souls, (of ours), for 
(we are) the holy Saoshyawts. 

21. Yea, we make these known in our celebrations 
here, and we offer them to Him who is Ahura Mazda, 
of all the greatest, the master and the Lord. 

VISPARAD XII (Sp. XIV) 8 . 

1 . For the offered Haomas which have been offered 
in libation to that lofty Lord Ahura Mazda and to 
the holy Zarathurtra Spitama (produce) abundance 
in cattle and in men ; and this * abundance is (as) the 
good Sraosha, who accompanies (us) with the great 

1 Avista probably = Avesta; compare Veda. The moral and 
ceremonial laws. 

1 Avestic. s Follows Y. XXVII. 

4 Hi seems to have a certain conjunctive force like sa in com- 
position, ' And thereto the good Sraosha ;' or is it an interjection ? 
[30 a a 
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splendour of sanctity, and may he 1 be here with 
energetic effort (to aid us in our worship). 

2. We offer the wise offerings of the Ahuna-vairya 
intoned with sanctity and yet to be intoned, possessing 
their many teachings of religious wisdom (as they do), 
and those of the two mortars which pour the Haomas 
out, and which are pushed forward with precision 2 , 
and are now in the course of being thus advanced 
once more 3 . 3. (And so we teach as well the many 
teachings of the religious wisdom) contained in the 
words correctly spoken, in the Zarathurtrian utter- 
ances 4 , and in the ceremonies correctly practised, 
and the Baresmans spread exactly, and the Haomas 
pressed correctly, and the praise, Yasnas, and the 
doctrines of the Mazdayasnian Religion with their 
recitations, and their movements. 4. For thus they 
may become to us more full of devices and of wisdom, 
and so we offer these wise ritual deeds in the creation, 
so we impart them with their many points of meaning 
while we (ourselves) still ponder them as those which 
Ahura Mazda, the holy One, delivered, which have 
(as if) their nourishment from Vohu Manah 8 and 
their growth from the Righteous Order, which are 
the greatest of all beings, the best, and the most 
beautiful ; for thus shall these be to us the more full 
of wisest meaning, and more full of incitation 6 , and 
may we be among those (who are) of Spe«ta Mainyu's 
world in that we are imparting (to the chosen) these 

1 Recall he& of Y. XLVI, 1. 

' With punctilious sanctity. 

3 TheParsi priests at present make appropriate manipulations here. 

* In the now ancient Gathas, &c. 

5 Compare ga&hau vfspau you vohu thraorta mananghS. 

* Or, 'may we be more zealous than any- who are in the 
creation of the bounteous spirit.' 
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precepts of the wisest meaning and these incitations 
which are contained therein. 5. And full of wisest 
meaning be ye two to us, O (thou) stone mortar, and 
(thou) the iron one, as ye are now turned, and as ye 
are now being advanced 1 , ye two mortars of the 
house, [and of the village, of the tribe, and of the 
province, and ye who are in this house (itself), this 
village, tribe, and province] ; yea, in those which are 
ours, Mazdayasnians, who are steadfast in our wor- 
ship, who appear with our wood-billets and our 
perfumes, and with our supplicated blessings [(Pa- 
zand) for so may they be to us, the more full of 
wisest teaching]. 

VISPARAD XIII (Sp. XV) *. 

1. According to the ritual we worship Ahura 
Mazda; according to the ritual we worship the Boun- 
tiful Immortals; and we sacrifice to the sacrificial 
word correctly spoken, and to every Mathra (as to a 
sacred word of reason). And we sacrifice to Zara- 
thurtra, him who is especially the possessor of the 
Mathra 3 ; and we sacrifice to the ' blessings for the 
saints'*; and we worship the 'hail' 8 addressed to 
the Bountiful Immortals. 

2. Also we worship the three principal (chapters) 
uttered (in the Yasna) without addition or omission 6 ; 

1 Referring to manipulations. 

' This fragment follows Y. XXX in the Vendldid Sadah, and 
was written in allusion to Y. XXVIII, Y. XXIX, and Y. XXX. 

* Referring to mathra srevaSmd in Yasna XXVIII, 8. 

* Referring to the words sava&l ashavabyfi in Yasna XXX, 11. 
5 Referring to the word urta in Yasna XXX, 11. 

* The three first chapters XXVIII-XXX; the text has bad 
grammar, or broken connection. 

a a 2 
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and we worship the three principal ones without 
addition or omission ; we worship the three com- 
mencing ones entire without addition or omission 1 . 
And we worship the entirety 2 of the three principal 
ones without addition or omission ; and their Has, 
their metrical lines, their words, and their word- 
structure [and their recital, memorising, chanting, and 
their steadfast offering]. 

VISPARAD XIV (Sp. XVI) 3 . 

i. (We worship Ahura Mazda, the holy Lord of the 
ritual order 4 ; and we sacrifice to the Gatha Ahuna- 
vaiti) with its measures, and word-structure, and its 
Zand, with its questions and counter-questions, with 
its words and its metric feet. And we sacrifice to 
these as well-recited, and now in the course of being 
recited, as well-worshipped, and now in the course of 
being used in worship 8 . 2. (Yea, we sacrifice to it) in 

1 It is difficult to see how anapishuta can mean 'without retrench- 
ment,' but the context seems to require it, and the Pahlavi transla- 
tion bears evidence to it. Perhaps read anapashutS. 

2 'The whole three first.' Some suppose the three prayers to be 
intended (the Ahuna-vairya, the Ashem Vohu, and the Ye^hS 
hatain). I think that the three chapters XXVIII-XXX are meant. 
As the piece follows those three chapters in the VendldSd Sadah, so 
its expressions indicate a reference to them. This might tend to 
show that the Ahunavaiti was at one time, if not originally, divided 
at this place. 

5 This fragment was written in evident allusion to the entire 
Ahunavaiti, which it follows in the VendidSd Stdah. It expresses 
the veneration acquired by the first Githa long after its com- 
position. 

4 From the Vendid&d Sddah. 

* Fr&yazewtam may be a metaplasm; otherwise 'of the sacri- 
ficers.' 
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its own ' wisdom ' 1 , in its own ' clearness ' 2 , in its own 
Moving intention' 2 , in its sovereignty, and its own 
ritual order, and its ' acquired boon ' 2 , which is also 
that given by Ahura Mazda for the promotion of 
piety, for that thought which originates from the 
' heart-devoted self' 2 . 

3. (Sp. Chapter XVII.) Also we worship the 
Ahuna-vairya, the holy lord of the ritual order, the 
holy lord with its Ahu and its Ratu [(Pazand) ; for 
He is the one with the title Ahu and Ratu, who is 
Ahura Mazda 8 ]. 4. And we sacrifice to the con- 
stituent parts of the Gatha Ahunavaiti, to its chapters, 
and its metrical lines, its words, and word-structure, 
(and to its heard-recital, and memorised recital, its 
continuous and its steadfast offering]. 

VISPARAD XV (Sp. XVIII)*. 

1. Hold your feet in readiness, and your two hands, 
and your understandings 6 , O ye Zarathu-rtrian Maz- 
dayasnians ! for the well-doing of lawful deeds in 
accordance with the sacred Order, and for the 
avoidance of the unlawful and evil deeds which 
are contrary to the ritual. Let the good deeds for the 
furtherance of husbandry be done 6 here. Render 
ye the needy rich 7 . 2. Let Sraosha (Obedience) 
be present here for the worship of Ahura Mazda, 

1 Dami with K4. Possibly in their own house (dami=dani). 

! These words probably allude severally, say, to dam in Y. 
XXXI, 7, JithrS in Y. XXXI, 22, zaoshfi in Y. XXXIII, 2, 10, 
ayapta in Y. XXVIII, 8, to zarzdau in Y. XXXI, 1. 

* Erroneous. 

4 This piece is a later composed prelude to the Haptanghaiti, 
which it precedes in the Vendidad Sadah. 

" Sursum corda I ' Comp. gav6i verezyitam, Y. XLVIII, 5. 

7 ' Place the needy with those without need.' 
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the most helpful, and the holy, who is so desired by 
us in the pronunciation, and for the service, and the 
pondering 1 of the Yasna Haptanghiiti, for the heart's 
devotion to it, for its memorisation, and its victorious 
and holy recital (or for the victorious saint), without 
addition or omission, (3) which has been intoned, and 
which shall yet be uttered as great, powerful, smiting 
with victory, separate from harmful malice, for the 
pronunciation of victorious words for Ahura Mazda's 
Fire. (4, 5 are identical with Visp. IX, 6, 7.) 

VISPARAD XVI (Sp. XIX) 2 . 

1. And we worship the Fire here, Ahura 
Mazda's son, and the Yazads having the seed of 
fire in them, and the Rashnus having the seed of 
fire 3 in them ; and we worship the Fravashis of the 
saints. And we worship Sraosha who smites with 
victory, and the holy man, and the entire creation 
of the holy (and the clean). 2. And we worship 
the Blessedness and the Fravashi of Zarathu-stra 
Spitama, the saint. And we worship the saints and 
their blessed Fravashis (as of one). And we worship 
all their Fravashis (as considered each apart), and 
those of the saints within the Province, and those of 
the saints without the Province ; yea, we worship the 
Fravashis of holy men and holy women (wherever 
they may be, those devoted to the Order of the 
Faith). And we sacrifice to those whose (service) 

1 Possibly m3zdataS£a. 

* This piece follows the Haptanghaiti in the Vendtd&d SSdah ; 
it was intended as a sequel to it. 

* Having the power to propagate its worship, maintaining it 
unextinguished. De Harlez makes the admirable suggestion, 
' bright as flame ' ; but the Pahlavi renders tokhmak. 
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for us in the Yasna Ahura Mazda, the holy, has 
known as the better 1 , and of these Zarathustra is the 
living chief 2 and master. And we sacrifice to the fields 
and the waters, the lands and the plants, and to the 
constituent parts of the Yasna Haptanghaiti, its 
chapters, its metred lines, its words, and word- 
structure. 

VISPARAD XVII (Sp. XX) 8 . 

And we strive after the good thoughts, words, and 
deeds inculcated in the Yasna Haptanghaiti. A 
blessing is the Right (called) the Best, (there is) 
weal; (there is) weal for this (man) when toward 
Righteousness Best (there is) right. 

VISPARAD XVIII (Sp. XXI) *. 

1. We worship Ahura Mazda with the urta 6 . And 
we worship the Amesha Spe»ta with the usta., and the 
holy man, the saint. And we worship the prior world 
of the holy (and of the clean) with an usta., and the 
state of weal and salvation for the holy man (the saint). 
2. And we worship that life-long state of blessed- 
ness (for the holy) which is the evil man's calamity 8 ; 
yea, we worship his eternal 7 salvation, and with the 
salvation prayer. And we sacrifice to every saint who 

1 Comp. Y. LI, 22. 

1 Anghiw^a raturfo here referred to the same person ; comp. aim. 

8 An addition to chapter XVI. 

* This piece having reference to various expressions in the 
Gatha Uxtavaiti, follows it in the Vendidad Sadah. 

5 Referring to urti in Y. XLIII, 1. • See Y. XLV, 7. 

7 Akaranem=the eternal thing; otherwise an adjective of two 
terminations; or, finally, read -am. 
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exists, who is now coming into existence, and who 
shall exist in future. 



VISPARAD XIX (Sp. XXII) 1 . 

1. We worship Ahura Mazda the bountiful; and 
we worship the Bountiful Immortals (saying the 
Spe»ta). And we sacrifice to the bountiful saint, 
and to the bountiful anticipative understanding 2 . 
Also we sacrifice to the good and bountiful Aramaiti 
(the ready mind). And we worship her together 
with s the bountiful creatures in the creation of the 
pure. And we sacrifice to the holy creatures who 
have intelligence as their first 4 , (to those foremost 
in their mind). And we worship the omniscient 
understanding, and Him who is Ahura Mazda (Him- 
self). 2. And we sacrifice to the shining sun, which 
is the highest of the high ; yea, we worship the 
sun together with the Bountiful Immortals, and the 
MSthras with their good ceremonies 8 . Also we 
sacrifice to the glorious achievements, and to this 
glory (which we have gained). And we sacrifice to 
the herds which have the Fire and its blessings 6 . 
Also we worship the holy benefit which is so widely 

1 The word spe«ta throughout alludes to the Gatha Spe»tS- 
mainyu, but it is of course not without grammatical application. 

* In the Bundahij especially referred to Ahura. 

* Or, ' together with the bountiful creatures we worship the holy 
creatures.' 

4 This expression may have been accidentally determined by 
the position of the word mand in the Ahuna-vairya formula ; see 
Y. XIX. 12. 

* Or, ' the well-fulfilled.' 

* ' Fire-made ' is unintelligible ; ' fire gifts-having ' may refer to 
the flocks and herds, as expressing the source of that prosperity 
which is represented by the holy Fire. 
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diffused 1 , and that wisdom which is the bounteous 
Aramaiti, whose are the laws 2 of the Righteous 
Order, and of those holy creatures who have Righte- 
ousness as their first. 

VISPARAD XX (Sp. XXIII) 8 . 

1. (Homage to the Githa Vohu-khshathra 4 ! We 
sacrifice to the Vohu-khshathra), (the good king- 
dom) even the Khshathra-vairya, the kingdom to 
be desired ; and we sacrifice to the iron-founding 5 , 
and to the (sacrificial) words 6 correctly spoken which 
smite (the foe) with victory, and which hold the 
Daevas subject. 

And we worship that reward and that health, that 
healing and that progress, that growth and that 
victorious smiting 7 (2) which are between the 
Vohu-khshathra and the Vahi.rt6i.yti 8 , (and which are 
acquired by us) by the memorised recital of the good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds, for the with- 
standing of evil thoughts, and words, and deeds ; 
yea, for the undoing of all treacherous thoughts 
(directed) against me, and of all false words, and 
unfair deeds. 3. [And we sacrifice to the later 
Yasna, the heroic Haptanghaiti 9 , (and which as it 
recurs becomes) the holy ritual chief.] 

1 Pahl. fravaft su</. 2 Dathra with K4. 

* This piece from the later Avesta follows Y. LI, in the Vendl- 
dad Sadah. 

4 From the Vendidad Sadah. 

5 Associated with this Githa from Y. LI, 9. 

* Compare Y. LI, 3. T Y. LI, 9 ; also perhaps Y. LIII, 8, 9. 

8 Between ; that is, described in the space between the Vohu- 
khshathra and the Vahwtdijti, i.e. in Y. LII. See hamistee' in 
Y. LII, 4, and paitLrtaU-fi in Visp. XX, 2. 

* This would seem misplaced ; perhaps Y. XLII is meant, which 
follows the Haptanghaiti. 
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VISPARAD XXI (Sr. XXIV). 

1. We strive earnestly, and we take up our Yasna 
and our homage to the good waters, and to the fertile 
fruit-trees (which bear as of themselves), and to the 
Fravashis of the saints ; yea, we take up our Yasna, 
and our homage earnestly to those beings which are 
(so) good, the waters, and the trees, and the Fravashis 
of the saints, (2) and to the Kine, and to Gaya 
(Maretan), and to the MSthra Spe»ta (the bounteous 
word-of-reason), the holy, which works (within and for 
us with effect), to these we take up our Yasnas and 
our homage with earnest zeal, and to Thee, O Ahura 
Mazda ! and to thee, O Zarathurtra, we do the same ; 
and to thee, O lofty lord (the ApSm-napi/), and to 
the Bountiful Immortals. 3. And we sacrifice to the 
listening (that hears our prayers) and to that mercy, 
and to the hearing of (our spoken) homage, and to that 
mercy which is (shown in response to our offered) 
praise. And we sacrifice to the frariiti vtdushS, 
which is contained in the piece ^^ada^naw ashaonls ; 
and we sacrifice to ' the good praise which is without 
hypocrisy, and which has no malice (as its end)' ; 
and we sacrifice to the later Yasna and to its 
offering; and we sacrifice to the chapters of the 
later Yasna, and to its metrical lines, its words, and 
word-structure. 

VISPARAD XXII (Sp. XXV). 

With this chant (fully) chanted, and which is for 
the Bountiful Immortals and the holy Saoshya»ts 
(who are the prophets who shall serve us), and by 
means of these (ceremonial) actions, which are (of all) 
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the best, we desire to utter our supplications for the 
Kine. It is that chant which the saint has recognised 
as good and fruitful of blessed gifts, and which the 
sinner does not know *. May we never reach that 
(ill-luck that the sinner) may outstrip us (in our 
chanting), not in the matter of a plan (thought out), 
or of words (delivered), or ceremonies (done 2 ), nor 
yet in any offering whatever when he (?) approaches 
(us for harm). 

VISPARAD XXIII (Sp. XXVI) 3 . 

i. We worship Ahura Mazda as the best* (worship 
to be offered in our gifts). We worship the Amesha 
Spe/rta (once more, and as) the best. We worship 
Asha Vahirta (who is Righteousness the Best). And 
we sacrifice to those (prayers) which are evident as 
the best ; that is, the Praises of the Yasnas. 

Also we sacrifice to that best wish, which is that 
of Asha Vahirta, and we worship Heaven, which is 
the best world of the saints, bright and all-glorious ; 
and we sacrifice likewise to that best approach which 
leads to 6 it. 2. And we sacrifice to that reward, 

1 The parties are divided by knowledge and ignorance (compare 
the Gnosis). See Y. XXXI, 12 

* Not in thought, word, or deed may we reach (his) priority 
in progress. 

8 This piece from the later Avesta follows Y. LIII, in the Ven- 
dfdid Sddah, and has reference to its expressions. 

* It is an important suggestion which holds vahutem as equal 
to ' saving vahlrtem,' in allusion to the VahLrta' trtLr ; but as the 
word is inflected further on (see vahlrtahS), and as it moreover 
once applies to Asha, as Asha VahLrta, it is better to render it 
as having adjective application throughout, being none the less, of 
course, an intentional echo of the first word of Y. LIII, 1. 

* Or, 'of it' 
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health, healing, furtherance, and increase, and to 
that victory which is within x the two, the Ahuna- 
vairya and the Airy«ni-ishy6, through the memor- 
ised recital of the good thoughts, words, "and deeds 
(which they enjoin). 



1 Possibly ' between them,' meaning the Gathas which are so 
placed. 
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AfrInagan. 

As to the present use of these blessings, says Haug 
(ed. West) : ' AfrInagan are blessings which are to be recited 
over a meal consisting of wine, milk, and fruits, to which an 
angel, or the spirit of a deceased person, is invited, and 
in whose honour the meal is prepared. After the con- 
secration (which only a priest can perform) is over, the 
meal is eaten by those who are present. The performance 
of these Afrinagan is required of every Parsi at certain 
fixed seasons of the year. These are the six Gahanbars, 
each lasting five days (at the six original seasons of the 
year) for which the Afrinagan Gahanbar is intended, the 
five Gatha-days (the five last days of the year), during 
which the Afrinagan Gatha must be used ; and, lastly, the 
third day (ArdibahLrt) of the first month (Fravardin) in the 
year, at which the performance of Afrinagan Rapithwin, 
devoted to the spirit presiding over the southern quarter 
(who is the guardian of the way to paradise), is enjoined 
to every Parsi whose soul wants to pass the Kinvad after 
death.' (Essays, 2nd edition, page 224.) 

i. Afr1n[-agAn] gahanbAr 1 . 

1. I confess myself a Mazda-worshipper, and of 
Zarathimra's order, a foe of the Da£vas, devoted to 
the lore of the Lord, for the holy Havani 1 , the regu- 
lator of the ritual order (and its lord in its turn), for 
its sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and praise ; (and I 
confess myself) for Savanghi and for Vlsya, the holy 
lords of the ritual order, for their sacrifice, homage, 

1 The Afrin for the morning hours from 6 to 10. 
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propitiation, and praise, and for that of the Asnya, 
the day-lords of the days during daylight, and of the 
days in their length, for the Mahya, month-lords, and 
the Yairya, year-lords, and for those of the especial 
seasons, and for the worship, homage, propitiation, 
and praise of that lofty lord who is the Ritual 
Righteousness (itself) ; yea, for the worship, homage, 
propitiation, and praise of the lords of the days, 
months, years, and seasons — for those lords of the 
ritual order who are of all the greatest, who are the 
regulators of the ritual at the time of Havani. 

2. To Maidhy6-zaremya ', the lord [or to Maidhyd- 
shema \ the lord, or to Paitwhahya 1 , the lord, or to 
Ayathrima 1 , Maidhyairya 1 , or Hamaspathma&ihaya], 
be propitiation, homage, and praise. 

3. O ye Mazdayasnians who are here present! 
offer ye 2 this ritual service, and present ye the Myazda 
which is that of the Maidhyd-zaremaya, taking a piece 
of sound flesh from a choice beast, with a full flow of 
milk. 

4. If ye are able to do this, (well) ; if ye are unable 
to do it, ye may take then (a portion) of some liquor 
of equal value, it matters not which it is, and have it 
consumed as it is proper ; and so be ye discreet from 
your obedience, most correctly faithful in your speech, 
most saintly from your sanctity, best ordered in your 
exercise of power, least straitened by oppressions, 
heart-easy with rejoicings, most merciful of givers, 
most helpful to the poor, fulfilling most the ritual, 
the blest and longed-for Asha, (coy ?) riches woman- 
minded (?) bringing (as reward). If ye can do this 

1 The name of the season at the time present, when the text is 
recited, is to be used. 

* Bring ye, O these Mazdayasnians ! 
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and with vigour, (well) ; (5) if not, bring wood to the 
Ratu's house. It matters not what [kind, so it be 
well cut, and very dry, and in^loads of fitting size. 
If that is possible, (well); if riot, then let a man bring 
wood to the Ratu's dwelling, and heap it up as high 
as the ear, or to reach the fore-shoulder, or with the 
fore-arm measure, (or at least as high as the end of the 
hanging hand). If that is possible, (well) ; (6) but if it 
has not been possible, then let the worshipper (with the 
mind's offering) ascribe the power to him who rules the 
best, Ahura, (saying 1 ) : Wherefore for this cause verily 
we offer and ascribe the Sovereign Power to Ahura 
Mazda, who rules the best, and to Righteousness (the 
ritual and moral Order), and we complete our sacri- 
fice to them. Thus is the Myazda offered with the 
well-timed prayer for blessings. 

7. In case that a man does not give of the first 
Myazda which is that of the Maidhyd-zaremaya, O 
Spitama Zarathurtra ! the Ratu that has the right to 
that Myazda, and who has this person under his 
guidance, expels 2 that (false) disciple who has not 
his Myazda with him, as a man that does not worship, 
from the midst of the Mazda-worshippers. 8. In the 
case that a man does not give of the second Myazda, 
O Spitama Zarathurtra ! which is that of the Mai- 
dhy6-shema, then let 2 the Ratu to whom the Myazda 
should come, and who has the person under his 
guidance, expel that disciple, since he comes without 
his Myazda, as he would a man who refuses to recite 
his vows, from among the number of the Mazda- 

1 Or, ' because we offer.' 

1 Not 'renders him (detected) among the Mazdayasnians ; ' 
compare for form a»tar£-mruy6 ; see also fra-dasti and fra-perena- 
oiti ; also the present may be used for the imperative. 
[31] B b 
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worshippers. 9. In the case that a man does not 
give of the third Myazda, O Spitama Zarathustra ! 
which is that of Paitishahya, then let the Ratu who 
ought to receive that Myazda, and who has had the 
person under his guidance, expel that disciple which 
brings no Myazda, as a detected * reprobate, from 
among the number of the Mazdayasnians. 10. In 
case that a man does not offer of the fourth Myazda, O 
Spitama Zarathurtra ! which is that of the Ayathrima, 
let the Ratu who ought to receive that Myazda, and 
who has the person under his guidance, expel that dis- 
ciple, since he brings no Myazda, as a refuse * beast 
from among the number of the Mazdayasnians. 11 . In 
the case that a man does not give of the fifth Myazda, 
which is that of the Maidhyairya, then let the Ratu 
to whom that Myazda belongs as a perquisite, and 
who has that person under his guidance, expel him, 
since he brings no Myazda, as an alien 3 , from among 
the number of the Mazdayasnians. 12. In case that 
a man does not give of the sixth Myazda, which is 
that of the Hamaspathmaeclhaya, O Spitama Zara- 
thuytra ! let the Ratu to whom that Myazda belongs 
as a perquisite, and who has this person under his 
discipline to learn him the lore of Ahura, expel him, 
(as ignorant) since he brings no Myazda, from among 
the number of the Mazdayasnians. 13.. And let 
him decry him afterwards without hesitation 4 , and 
drive 6 him out ; and let that Ratu lay upon him after- 

1 Possibly ' having a breast burnt by the ordeal,' and so 'detected ; ' 
or ' hot-breasted, vehement ' (?) ; comp. uras. 

2 It may be ' (his) excluded beast,' or ' his stray beast ' (?). 

' Or, possibly, ' he is rejected when offering himself as arrived 
from the settlements ' (?). 

4 ' Without recoiling.' • Syazdaydi/. 
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wards the expiating deeds without reserve ; and in 
accordance with these rules, let the disciple treat the 
Ratu. (Let him beware of failure to bring his 
Myazda, or if he fails let the disciple bear, as is 
befitting, what is due.) A blessing is Righteousness 
(called) the Best, jt is weal, it is weal for this (man) 
when toward Righteousness Best there is right. 
14. I bless with my prayer the royal Province-chiefs 
(who are faithful worshippers) of Ahura Mazda, the 
resplendent, the glorious, (beseeching) for superior 
strength for them, and for more important victory, 
and more influential rule, and desiring for them fur- 
ther authoritative power, and helpful support, and 
long duration to their reign, and the prolonged 
vitality of their frames, and health. 1 5. And I pray 
in my benediction for strength well-shaped and stately 
of growth, and which smites victoriously, Ahura- 
made, and crushing, and for an ascendency abun- 
dantly subduing all who are filled with furious hate, 
assaulting the evil-minded enemies, and destroying, 
as if at once, the deadly, godless * foes. 

16. And I pray in my blessing that he (the 
province-governor) may conquer in victorious battles 
every malicious foe, and each malignant, profane in 
thoughts, and words, and actions, (17) that he may 
indeed be constantly victorious in his own religious 
thoughts, and words, and deeds, and unvarying in 
the smiting of every foe, and of every Daeva- 
worshipper, and that he may, as he proceeds 2 , be 
well rewarded, and of good repute, possessing a far- 
foreseeing preparation of the soul. 18. And I pray 
with blessings thus : Live thou long and blessed be 



1 Unfriendly and untrue ; ' * avratya.' 
* Recall ydi zaze«t6 vanghau sravahf. 
B b 2 
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thou, ' hail ' to thee ; live for the aid of holy men, 
and for the crushing of the evil; and I pray for 
Heaven (for thee) the best world of the saints, 
shining, all glorious. And thus may it happen as I 
pray — l . 19. And I bless in my prayer the sacrifice, 
and homage, and the strength, and swiftness of the 
day-lords during daylight, and of the lords of the days 
in their length, of the month-lords, and the year-lords, 
and of the lords of the seasons * (in their course), and 
for the worship, homage, propitiation, and praise of 
the lofty lord who is the Righteous Ritual itself, 
and of those lords of the ritual who are of all the 
greatest, and who are the lords of the ritual at the 
time of Havani, for Maidhyd-zaremaya the lord, [(or) 
for Maidhyd-shema the lord, (or) for Paitwhahya 2 the 
lord, or for Ayathrima, Maidhyairya, or Hamaspath- 
ma&lhaya 2+8 ]. 

II. Afr1n[-agAn]* gAtha*. 

1. As the Ahu is (revered and) to be chosen, so (is) 
the Ratu (one who rules) from the Righteous Order, a 
creator of mental goodness, and of life's actions done 
for Ahura, and the Kingdom (is) to Mazda, which to 
the poor may offer a nurturer. 

I confess myself a Mazda-worshipper — for the 
praise of Ahura Mazda, the resplendent, the glorious, 
and of the Bountiful Immortals, for the bountiful and 

1 See Y. XXXV, 2. The Ahuna follows. 

* The name varies with the season in which the sacrifice is made. 
8 As in 18. 

* Recited during the days called after the Gathas, the last five 
of the year. A long period of time must have elapsed since the 
Gathas were composed, as they probably were not originally ' five,' 
and yet seem to have been only remembered as such. 
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holy Githas which rule in the ritual order. (Pro- 
pitiation and praise be) to the Githa Ahunavaiti, and 
to the Githa Urtavaiti, to the Githa Spe#ti-mainyu, 
and to the Gatha Vohu-khshathra, and to the Gatha 
Vahi.rt6i.rti. 2. Propitiation to the Fravashis of the 
saints, the mighty, overwhelming, even to those of 
the saints of yore, who held the primeval faith (the 
Githic faith), and to those of the next of kin. 

3. We sacrifice to Ahura Mazda, the resplendent, 
the glorious ; and we sacrifice to the Amesha Spe»ta 
who rule aright, and who dispose (of all aright). 
And we sacrifice to the bounteous and holy Githas, 
which rule (as the first) in the ritual order. 

We sacrifice to the Githa Ahunavaiti, the holy, 
as it rules in the ritual order ; and we sacrifice to the 
Gatha Urtavaiti, the holy, as it rules in the ritual 
order ; and we sacrifice to the Gatha Spe«ta-mainyu, 
the holy, as it rules in the ritual order ; and we sacri- 
fice to the Githa Vohu-khshathra, the holy, as it 
rules in the ritual order; and we sacrifice to the 
Githa Vahi.rt6i.rti, the holy, as it rules in the ritual 
order. 4 = Yt. XIII, 49-5 2 1 . 

III. AFRlN[-AGAN] 2 RAPITHVIN*. 

1 . I confess myself a Mazda-worshipper, of Zara- 
thu-rtra's order, a foe to the Daevas, devoted to the 
lore of the Lord, for Rapithwina, the holy lord of 
the ritual order, for sacrifice, homage, propitiation, 
and praise, and for Frida^-fshu 3 and Za«tuma 4 , 

1 Verses 5, 6= A. 1, 14-18 ; for verse 6, see verses i, 2 ; also see 
A. I, 19. 

2 To be recited on the third day (Ardibahirt) of the first month 
(Fravardin). " A genius who furthered cattle. 

* The genius of the Za»tu, presiding over this Gah Rapithvin. . / 
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the holy lord(s) of the ritual order. 2. And to Ahura 
Mazda, the resplendent, the glorious, and to the 
Bountiful Immortals, be propitiation, and to Asha 
Vahi^ta (who is Righteousness the Best), and to the 
Fire, Ahura Mazda's son, and to all the holy Yazads, 
heavenly and earthly, and to the Fravashis of the 
saints, the mighty and overwhelming — . 

3. For thus did Ahura Mazda speak to Spitama 
Zarathustra the word which was spoken for the ritual 
time of the Rapithwina, (saying) : Ask us, O holy 
Zarathu-stra \ what are Thy questions to be asked of 
us 2 , for Thy question is as that mighty one when Thy 
ruler speaks his mighty wish 1 . 4. Then Zarathurtra 
asked Ahura Mazda : O Ahura Mazda, most boun- 
tiful s creator of the material worlds and holy ! what 
does that man acquire, what does he merit, what re- 
ward shall there be for that man (5) who shall recite 
the Rapithwina office with the Rapithwina prayer for 
blessing, and who shall sacrifice with 4 the Rapithwina 
office with hands (well) washed, and with (well) 
washed mortars, with the Baresman spread, and 
with Haoma high uplifted, and with fire brightly 
flaming, with Ahuna-vairya loud intoned, with Haoma- 
moistened tongue, and with a body MSthra-bound ? 
6. And Ahura Mazda answered him : As the wind from 
the southern quarter, O Spitama ! causes the entire 
material world to advance and to increase, and as it 
will bless it 8 , rejoice it, and cause it to progress 6 , 
such a like reward does such a man receive, (7) who 

' Erroneous. s Ahmai ; see Y. XLIII, 10 with fhmi. 

' Insert ' spirit.' 4 Or, ' to.' 

8 SaoshyatWa; or can saoshyawti be a locative absolute, pre- 
serving a fuller form ? 
* Or, ' causes it to enter into helpful joy ' (?). 
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recites the Rapithwina-ratu with the Rapithwina 
blessing, and sacrifices with x it with (well) washed 
hands, and mortars, with Baresman spread, and 
Haoma lifted, with fire brightly flaming, and with 
Ahuna-vairya loud intoned, and with Haoma-mois- 
tened tongue, and a body MSthra-bound ! 8. Thus 
hath Ahura Mazda declared to Spitama Zarathurtra 
the word which (should be) spoken at the Rapithwina 
time. 9, io. (See A. I, 14-19.) 

• Or, 'to.' 
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THE GAHS. 

The Gahs are the five divisions of the day. The Havani 
from 6 to 10 A.M., the Rapithwina from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
the Uzay&rina from 3 to 6 p.m., the Aiwisruthrima from 
6 to 12 P.M., the Ushahina from 12 P.M. to 6 a.m. The 
Gahs here following are prayers which must be recited 
at the Gahs of the day; hence their name 1 . 

I. THE GAH HAVAN 8 . 

Unto Ahura Mazda be propitiation. A blessing 
is Righteousness (called) the Best — . 

1. I confess myself a Mazda-worshipper, of Zara- 
thmtra's order, a foe to the Daevas, devoted to the 
lore of the Lord, for the holy Havani, regulator of 
the ritual order, for its sacrifice, homage, propitiation, 
and praise, and for Sivanghi and Vlsya, the righteous 
regulators) of the ritual order, for their homage, sa- 
crifice, propitiation, and praise, and for those of the 
Asnya, the day-lords during daylight, and the Ayara, 
lords of the days in their length, and for the Mahya, 
the month-lords, and the Yairya, year-lords, and for 
those of the especial seasons. 

2. And to Mithra of the wide pastures, of the 
thousand ears, of the myriad eyes, the Yazad of 
the spoken name B , be sacrifice, homage, propitiation, 
and praise, and to Raman //t/istra. 

3. 4. And we sacrifice to Ahura Mazda the holy 

1 The term Gih, itself, may have arisen from the practice of 
chanting the Gathas at different fixed times in the day. 

2 To be recited every day at the time of Havani. 
* Having a special Yart. 
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lord of the ritual Order, and to Zarathurtra, and to the 
Fravashi of Zarathurtra, the saint And we sacrifice 
to the Bounteous Immortals, (the guardians) of the 
saints, and to the good, heroic, and bounteous Fra- 
vashis of the saints (of the living and of the dead), of 
the bodily, and of those in heaven. And we sacrifice 
to the highest of the lords, the one that most attains 
its ends ; and we sacrifice to the most strenuous of 
the Yazads, the most satisfying of the lords of the 
ritual order, the one who reaches (what he seeks), 
the most infallibly of those who have as yet 
approached the nearest in the ritual, even to the 
timely prayer of the saint who rules in the ritual 
order. 5. And we sacrifice to the Havani, the holy 
lord of the ritual order, and to the Universal Weal, 
the holy, ruling in the ritual order, and to Deathless- 
ness, the holy, ruling in the ritual order. And we 
sacrifice to the question and lore of the holy lord of 
the ritual. And we sacrifice to that heroic mighty 
Yasna, the Haptanghaiti, the lord of the ritual order. 
6. And we sacrifice to Savanghi and Vlsya, the holy 
lord(s) of the ritual order ; and we sacrifice to the 
Airy*ma-ishy6 ', the holy lord of the ritual order, 
the powerful, victoriously smiting, that which no hate 
can reach, which overwhelms all torments, and which 
passes over all torments with victory, which is the 
uppermost, and the middle, and the foremost, for 
the effective invocation of that surpassing MSthra, 
the five Gathas. 

7, 8. And we sacrifice to Mithra of the wide pas- 
tures — , and to Raman //i/astra, for the worship and 
exaltation of Vlsya, the chief. And we sacrifice to 



1 The personified prayer ; see Y. LIV. 
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Vlsya, the holy lord of the ritual order, and to 
Mithra, and to Raman Hv&sXxa. — . 

9-1 1. And we sacrifice to thee, the Fire, O Ahura 
Mazda's son, the holy lord of the ritual order. And 
we sacrifice to this Baresman which has the Zaothra 
with it, and the girdle with it, and which is spread 
with exact sanctity, itself the holy lord. And we 
sacrifice to the ApSm-napa/, and to Nairya-sangha, 
and to that Yazad, the swift curse of the wise. 
And we sacrifice to the souls of the dead, [which are 
the Fravashis of the saints]. And we worship that 
exalted Lord who is Ahura Mazda, the highest object 
of the ritual order, who is the one who has attained 
the most to homage in the ritual. And we sacrifice 
to all the words which Zarathurtra spake, and to all 
the deeds well done, and to those which shall yet be 
done in days to come. (And) we sacrifice to that male 
one of beings whose (gift) in the offering Ahura doth 
know to be better, and of female saints, the same. 
As the Ahu is to be (revered and) chosen, so (is) the 
Ratu, one who rules from the Righteous Order, a 
creator of mental goodness, and of life's actions done 
for Mazda, and the Kingdom (is) to Ahura, which to 
the poor shall offer a nurturer — . 

II. GAH RAPITHVIN 1 . 

1. Propitiation to Ahura Mazda. A blessing is 
Asha Vahirta. I confess as a Mazda-worshipper, and 
of Zarathurtra's order — for Rapithwina, the holy lord 
of the ritual order, for sacrifice, homage, propitiation, 
and for praise, and for Frada/-fshu and Za«tuma, the 
holy lord(s) of the ritual order, for sacrifice, homage, 

1 Recited every day at the hour of Rapithwina. 
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propitiation, and for praise. 2. And propitiation be 
to Asha Vahista, and to Ahura Mazda's Fire, for 
sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and praise 1 . 3, 4. 
(See Y. LXXI, 2, 3.) 

5. And we sacrifice to the Rapithwina, the holy lord 
of the ritual order, and to the Gatha Ahunavaiti, the 
holy, and ruling in the ritual order ; and to the Gatha 
Urtavaiti, and to the Gatha Spewta-mainyu, and to the 
Gatha Vohu-khshathra, and to the Gatha Vahutdirti, 
holy, and ruling in the ritual order. 6. And we sa- 
crifice to Frada/-fshu, and to Za»tuma, and to the 
Fsh0sh6-mathra, even to the word correctly spoken, 
and we sacrifice to the (many) words correctly spoken, 
even to the victorious ones which slay the Demon- 
gods (the Da6vas 2 ). And we sacrifice to the waters 
and the lands, and to the plants, and to the heavenly 
Yazads who are givers of the holy and the good. 
And we sacrifice to the Bountiful Immortals, (the 
guardians) of the saints. 

7. And we sacrifice to the good, heroic, bountiful 
Fravashis of the saints, and to the heights of Asha 
(called) Vahi-rta, and to the greatest MSthras as 
moving us to action, the greatest as teaching faith- 
fulness to holy vows, the greatest as referring to 
actions which are evidently just, and the greatest 
for the acquisition of the Mazdayasnian Faith. 
8. And we sacrifice to that assembly and reunion 
which the Bountiful Immortals hold when they 
gather (?) on the heights of Heaven, for the sacrifice 
and homage of Za«tuma, the lord. 

And we (therefore) sacrifice to Za»tuma (as) the 
holy lord of the ritual order. 9. And we sacrifice 

1 The Ahuna follows. 

1 Zarathor tra conquered the Demon with the Ahuna-vairya. 
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to Asha Valmta (who is Righteousness the Best), and 
to the Fire, Ahura Mazda's son — . 1 o. Yea, we sacri- 
fice to Thee, the Fire, Ahura Mazda's son, the holy 
ritual lord — . 

I bless the sacrifice, homage, strength, and swift- 
ness of Asha Vahi-rta, and of the Fire, of Ahura 
Mazda — . And to this one be the glory ! 

III. GAH UZIREN 1 . 

1. Propitiation to Ahura Mazda! A blessing is 
Asha Vahi^ta — . I confess myself a Mazdayasnian of 
the order of Zarathustra, a foe to the Daevas, devoted 
to the lore of the Lord, for the Uzay&rina, the holy lord 
of the ritual order, for sacrifice, homage, propitiation, 
and praise, and for Frada^-vtra and Da^z/yuma, the 
holy lord(s) of the ritual order, for their sacrifice, 
homage, propitiation, and praise. 2. And to that 
lofty Ahura, ApSm-napa/, and to the waters which 
Mazda created be sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and 
praise 2 ! 3, 4. (G. I, 3, 4.) 5. We sacrifice to the Uza- 
y£irina, the holy lord of the ritual order. And we sa- 
crifice to the Zaotar, the holy lord of the ritual order, 
and to the Havanan, and to the Atarevakhsha, and to 
the Frabaretar, and to the Abere/, and to the Asnatar, 
and the Ra£thwukar, and to the Sraoshavareza, holy 
lords of the ritual order. 6. And we sacrifice to 
Frada/-vlra and Da^zyuma, the holy lord of the 
ritual order. And we sacrifice to the stars, the moon, 
and the sun, and to the constellations (?), and we 
sacrifice to the stars without beginning (to their 
course ?), and to the glory of the doctrinal proclama- 

1 Recited every day at the hour of Uzayelrina. 
* The Ahuna follows. 
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tions which are the evil man's distress 1 . 7. And 
we sacrifice to the manifest performer of the truth 
(the correct maintainer of the rites), the holy lord of 
the ritual order. And we sacrifice to the later lore ; 
yea, we sacrifice to the manifest fulfiller of the 
truth, and to the (entire) creation of the holy (and 
the clean) by day and by night with Zaothras together 
with offered prayers, for the sacrifice and homage of 
Da/foyuma, the lord. And we sacrifice to Da^^yuma, 
the holy lord of the ritual order. 8. And we sacrifice 
to that lofty and royal lord, the brilliant ApSm- 
napa/ of the fleet horses ; and we sacrifice to the 
water which is Mazda-made and holy. 9, 10. And 
we sacrifice to thee, the Fire, Ahura Mazda's son *. 
11 8 . And I bless the sacrifice, homage, strength, and 
swiftness of that lofty Ahura Napa/-ap5m, and of 
the water which Mazda created *. 

IV. GAH AIWISROTHRIMA 8 . 

1. Propitiation be to Ahura Mazda. A blessing 
is Asha Vahi sta. — . I confess myself a Mazdayasnian, 
and of Zarathurtra's order, a foe to the Daevas, 
devoted to the lore of the Lord, for Aiwisruthrima, 
and Aibigaya 6 , the holy lord(s) of the ritual order, for 
their sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and praise, and 
for FradaZ-vlspam-hufyiiti T and Zarathu.rtr6tema 8 , 
the holy lord(s) of the ritual order, for their sacrifice, 
homage, propitiation, and praise. 2. And to the 

1 See Y. XLV, 7. 8 The Y%iM hatam here follows. 

* The Ahuna follows. 4 The Ashem follows. 
5 Recited every day at the hour of Aiwisruthrima. 

* Or, 'that furthers life.' 

7 The genius presiding over all that furthers happiness. 

* The genius presiding over the highest office in a province. 
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Fravashis of the saints, and to the women who have 
many sons, and to that prosperity of home which 
lasts without reverse throughout the year, and to 
Strength, well-shaped and stately, and to the victorious 
Blow Ahura-given, and for the crushing Ascendency 
which it bestows, (to all) be propitiation — . 3, 4. (See 
Gah I, 3, 4.) 5. And we sacrifice to Aiwisruthrima 
(and) Aibigaya, the holy lord(s) of the ritual order, 
and to thee, O Ahura Mazda's Fire ! And we sacri- 
fice to the stone-mortar, and to the iron-mortar, 
and to this Baresman spread with sanctity, with the 
Zaothra, and with its girdle, holy lords of the ritual 
order. Also we sacrifice to the sacred two, to the 
waters and the plants, and to the sacred vows 
for the soul, (as) holy lord(s) of the ritual order. 
6. Also we sacrifice to FradaZ-vlspam-hu^-yaiti (as) 
ruling in the ritual order ; and we sacrifice to Zara- 
thmtra, the holy lord of the ritual ; also we sacrifice 
to the Mathra Spewta, (the bounteous word of 
reason 1 ), and to the soul of the Kine, and to the 
Zarathurtr6tema 2 . 7. Also we sacrifice to the Fire- 
priest, the holy lord of the ritual order, and to the 
charioteer (the warrior), the holy lord of the ritual 
order. Also we sacrifice to the thrifty tiller of the 
earth, the holy lord of the ritual order. And we sacri- 
fice to the house-lord, and to the village-chief, and 
to the Za«tu-chief, and to the province-chief of the 
province, the holy lord of the ritual order. 8. And 
we sacrifice to the youth of the good thoughts, good 
words, and good deeds, even to the youth of good 
conscience, the holy lord of the ritual order ; yea, we 

1 The Gathas and Vendtdad ; the first verse of the Gathas 
mentions the Kine's soul. 
1 ' And to Zarathurtra.' 

[30 C C 
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sacrifice to the youth of the spoken word (who spoke 
the words which we hold so dear x ), the holy lord of 
the ritual order. Yea, we sacrifice to the youth who 
is given to his kin (and married to his blood), the 
holy lord of the ritual order. And we sacrifice to 
him who ranges through the province a , and to the 
itinerant with his many arts 8 , the holy ritual lords. 
And we sacrifice to the house-mistress, holy, and 
ruling in the ritual order. 9. And we sacrifice to the 
holy woman forward * in good thoughts, and words, 
and deeds, receiving her instructions well, having her 
husband as her lord, the holy, and such as Aramaiti, 
the bounteous, is, and such as are thy wives, O Mazda, 
Lord! 

And we sacrifice to the holy man most forward in 
good thoughts, and words, and works, wise as to 
piety, simple as to sin, by whose deeds the settle- 
ments advance in the holy order, for the worship and 
homage of the Zarathujtrotema, the lord. And we 
sacrifice to the Zarathurtrdtema, the holy lord of the 
ritual order. 10. And we sacrifice to the good, 
heroic, bountiful Fravashis of the saints, and to the 
women who have many sons, and to that Prosperity 
which endures throughout the year, and to the well- 
shaped and stately Strength. And we sacrifice to 
the Blow of Victory, Ahura-given, and to the crushing 
Ascendency which it secures. 11, 12. (See Gah I, 9, 
10.) 13. (The Ahuna-vairya, &c.) 



1 See Yart XXII. 

3 It is very probable that the Yasna was at that period celebrated 
from house to house. 
* Medical? 
' Is it possibly, ' favouring good thoughts,' &c. ? 
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V. GAH U SHAH IN 1 . 

1. Propitiation to Ahura Mazda. I confess myself 
a Mazda-worshipper, of the order of Zarathurtra, a foe 
to the Daevas, devoted to the lore of the Lord, for 
the Ushahina, for sacrifice, homage, propitiation, and 
praise, and to Bere^ya and Nmanya, the holy lord(s) 
of the ritual order. 2. Propitiation be to Sraosha 
(Obedience) the blessed, endowed with recompense, 
smiting with the blow of victory, and causing the 
settlements to advance and to increase. 

3, 4. (See Gah I, 3, 4.) 5. We sacrifice to Usha- 
hina, the holy lord of the ritual order; and we 
sacrifice to the beautiful Aurora, and to the dawn of 
morning; yea, we sacrifice to the morning, the shining 2 , 
of the glittering horses, having the men of forethought 
(as its servants), yea, having men of forethought and 
heroes (awake and at their work), to the morning 
which gives light within the house 8 . And we sacrifice 
to the lights of dawn which are radiant with their light 
and fleetest horses which sweep over (?) the seven- 
fold earth. And we sacrifice to Ahura Mazda, the 
holy lord of the ritual order, and to the Good Mind, 
and to Asha VahLrta (who is Righteousness the Best), 
and to Khshathra-vairya, and to Aramaiti, the boun- 
teous and the good. 

6. And we sacrifice to Berefya, even the holy 
lord of the ritual order, even to Nmanya with the 
longing desire for the good Asha, and with the longing 
desire for the good Mazdayasnian law, for the worship 

1 Recited every day at the hour of Ushahina. 

2 So, better than ' royal/ which is, however, possible. 
* Or, ' while it abides.' 

C C 2 
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and homage of Nmanya, the lord. 7. And we sacrifice 
to Sraosha, and to Rashnu, the most just, and to 
Ar.rta7, who causes the settlements to advance and 
to increase. 8, 9. (See Gah I, 9, 10.) 10. And I 
bless the sacrifice, homage, strength, and swiftness 
of Sraosha (Obedience) the blessed, endowed with 
sanctity, smiting with the blow of victory, and who 
causes the settlements to advance ; and I bless the 
sacrifice of Rashnu, the most just, and that of Arst&t, 
who causes the settlements to advance and to in- 



The Ashem and the Ahmai ra&r£a. 
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I. 

i. (An incitation to the priest or worshipper.) As 
thou keepest company with the Good Mind, and 
with Righteousness the Best, and with Khshathra- 
vairya (the Kingdom to be desired), speak to the 
male and female disciples of Zarathurtra Spitama 
the saint, (and declare) the praise which is to be 
spoken, that of the Yasna, even the words against 
which no anger 1 shall prevail. 

2. And do thou, O Zarathustra s ! declare our 
words for sacrifice and worship, ours, the Bountiful 
Immortals', that the waters may (thus) be sacrificed to 
by thee, and the plants, the Fravashis of the saints, 
and the created Yazads, heavenly and earthly, which 
are holy and beneficent. 

II. 

i. I confess myself a Mazda-worshipper — for the 
praise of Thra£taona, the Athwyan. Let them de- 
clare it — . Propitiation be to the Fravashi of Thra6- 
taona, the Athwyan, the saint. 2. We sacrifice to 
ThraStaona, the Athwyan, the holy lord of the ritual 
order ; and may we be free from the dog Kuro 3 , 
and the Tarewani s , and the Karpan, (we who are) 
of 4 those who sacrifice in order. 3. (The Ahuna 

1 Others ' the unrestricted words.' 

2 Perhaps ' Zarathurtra ' is here merely the equivalent of ' priest.* 

3 Obscure. 4 Awkward formations. 
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follows.) Sacrifice, homage, strength, and swiftness 
be to the Fravashi of ThraGtaona, the saint. (The 
Ahem and Ahmai rae\afei follow.) 

III. 

i. All good thoughts, and all good words, and all 
good deeds are thought, and spoken, and done with 
intelligence; and all evil thoughts, and words, and 
deeds are thought, and spoken, and done with folly. 
2. And let (the men who think, and speak, and do) 
all good thoughts, and words, and deeds inhabit 1 
Heaven (as their home). And let those who think, 
and speak, and do evil thoughts, and words, and 
deeds abide in Hell. For to all who think good 
thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds, 
Heaven, the best world, belongs. And this is evident, 
and as of course (?) (or, ' and therewith their seed '). 

IV. 

i. I proclaim the Airy<?ma-ishyd as the greatest 
of all authoritative prayers, O Spitama ! as the most 
influential and helpful for progress; and may the 
Saoshyawts (who would further us) use it and 
revere it. 

2. I am speaking in accordance with it, O Spitama! 
and therefore I shall rule as sovereign over creatures 
which are mine, I who am Ahura Mazda. Let no 
one rule as Angra Mainyu * over realms that are his 
own, O Zarathurtra Spitama ! 3. Let Angra Mainyu 
be hid beneath the earth 8 . Let the Daevas likewise 

1 Asha6ta=i + sha6ta used subjunctively. 
* Insert ' of the evil faith.' 

' In Y. IX, 14, 15, it is the Ahuna-vairya which drives the 
Daevas beneath the earth. 
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disappear. Let the dead arise (unhindered by these 
foes), and let bodily life be sustained in these now 
lifeless bodies. 

V. 

1. To Ahura Mazda, the radiant, the glorious, to 
the Bountiful Immortals, to Force well-shaped and 
stately, to the Blow of Victory, Ahura-given, to the 
Victorious Ascendency (which it secures), to the path 
of pleasantness, to the good Zarenumawt 1 , to the 
' Glowing ' Mountain made by Mazda, and to all 
the Yazads ! 2. We sacrifice to Ahura Mazda, the 
radiant, the glorious, and to the Bountiful Immortals 
who rule aright, who dispose (of all) aright, and to 
Force well-shaped and stately, and to the Blow of 
Victory, and to the Ascendency of Victory, and 
to the path of pleasantness, and to Zarenuma»t, the 
good, which Mazda created, and to the ' Glowing ' 
Mount, and to every saint. 

VI «. 

Propitiation be to the created body of the Kine 
of blessed endowment, and to the Kine's soul (so, 
if there is one cow presented 8 ). Propitiation be to 
the body and soul of you two (so, if there are two s ). 
— To your body and soul (if there are three, or the 
entire herd 8 ). (The Ahuna follows.) 

1 According to the Bundahlr, the name of a lake. 

1 This fragment was spoken when the milk was drawn from the 
cow, or cows, for the offering, and when the water was received 
with which the udder of the cow was to be washed. (Sp. transl. 
vol. iii, p. 254.) 

* These words are in Persian introduced as rubric. 
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VII 1 . 

i. To the good waters, and to all the waters which 
Mazda created, and to that lofty lord, ApSm-napi/, 
and to thee, O Ahurian One of Ahura, that water 
which Mazda created ! be sacrifice, homage, propitia- 
tion, and praise. (The Ahuna follows.) 2. We utter 
our praises forth to thee, O Ahurian One of Ahura ! 
and we complete good sacrifices, and deeds of adora- 
tion, with good gifts of offering, and gifts with praise, 
which are appropriate to thee among the holy Yazads. 
I will seek to render thee content. I will pour thee 
out. [Let them now recite the lofty Gathas which 
belong to the ritual.] 

VHP. 

1. The moons* of the season will wane. Let the 
Mazdayasnian (pray) for a smiter who may destroy 
quickly (the demon who causes their decrease). And 
quickly indeed may the malignant one die off — . For 
no one of her adherents can maintain this Druf(k) 
by prayers. 

2. Smiting fiercely 3 with her weapon, she, the 
Dru^k), goes on, and most mighty she has been. 
And she wanders on, O Zarathuytra ! as mindful of 
her might, and strong 4 in proportion as she advances 

1 This was to be spoken when the vessel containing the Zaothras 
was taken in hand (Sp.). 

* This fragment is very much broken in its connections, and most 
corrupt in its grammatical forms. The translation is entirely 
conjectural. Section IX has also irregularities. 

* Some form of dva may be conjectured. 

* ' With her weapon.' 
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as the sinful Dnif (k). But may Khshathra * be with 
me — , so that .... the deadly one may die away, 
for thereupon the blow of destruction shall come 
upon the Druf(k) a . 

IX. 

i. The Ahuna-vairya is a prayer to be (revered 
and) chosen as the choice one of Mazda. The 
Khshathra-vairya is likewise such, and the Ya 
da£na 8 . They (it) will gain the reward. Yatha 
ahu vairyd. It is the word of Mazda. They are 
the words in season. It is the MSthra-spe»ta 
word, the unsubdued, the undeceived, the victorious, 
the opponent of malice, the healing and victorious 
word of Mazda, which, as it is pronounced *, gives 
most the victory to him who utters it 2. I have 
declared the hymn which is most helpful and victo- 
rious against the words of A£shma, which is health- 
giving and healing, and conducive to progress, the 
multiplier, and the furtherer of growth. And let 
the worshipper present it with a liberal offering .... 
with its pleasing words. Let that be done through 
veritable grace which helps us on the most e . The 
Kingdom (is) to Ahura, which to the poor may grant 
a nurturer °. 

' Khshathra>6a ? * See Y. XXX, 10. 

* So I conjecture as the commencing words of some piece. 

4 'For healing.' • Y. L, 11. 

' Last line of the Ahuna. 
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Agshma, page xix, xxi, 161, 280, 393. 

Aethrapaiti, 279, 318, 323. 

A6thrya, 323. 

Age of the Gathas, &c, xxviii-xxxvii ; 
age as compared with one an- 
other, xxvii, 92. 

Agni, 80, 129. 

AM, 233. 

Ahuna-vairya, 2, 194, 227, 228, 254, 
260, 261, 264, 293, 303, 309, 
3", SI*, 349, 354, 35«, 357. 
360, 364, 372, 374, 375, 384, 
386, 391, 392, 393. 

Ahunavaiti(t), xxvii, 2, 3, 91, 92, 

336, 339, 373. 38a. 
Ahurian, 287, 320, 321, 322, 323, 

337, 39». 

Ahfl, 228, 230, 255, 259, 262, 281, 

309, 3»3i 336, 357, 37», 381. 
Aibigaya, 197, 201, 204, 209, 215, 

»i9, 384, 385- 
Airy«na-ishy6, 293, 337, 34©, 3«4> 

380, 390. 
Airyfina Vaejjah, 235. 
Aiwisrflthrima, 197, 201, 204, 209, 

215, »'9, aa 4 , 379, 384, 385- 
Aka Manah, xviii, xix, 60. 
Albory, 19. 
Alexander, xl. 
Ameretatif, 66, 76, 207, 211, 213, 

226, 227, 228, 252, 256. 
Amesha Spenta, xxx, 281, 327, 345, 

351, 363. 
Ameshdspends, 11, 13, 14, 27, 145, 

148, 269 ; (bidden to approach, 

77). 
An&hita, xxx. 
Angra Mainyu, xxx, 25, no, 233, 

272, 298, 312, 390. 
Apam-napi/, 197, 204, 209, 215, 219, 

«4, 3»9, i*6, 331, 346, 35', 

362, 381, 383, 384, 392. 
Arani, 41. 
Archangels, xxiv, 27, 124, 178. 



ArJZ Vtraf, xl. 

Ardibahut, 367. 

Ardvi Sflra Anahita, 316, 336, 340. 

Arezahi, 349. 

Armenian, xlii. 

Arsacids, xli. 

Axst&t, 198, 205, 209, 215, 220, 224, 

>S6, 345, 388. 
Ar/ti, 306. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, xxx. 
Artaxerxes, the Sasanian, xli. 
Aryan, x, xviii, xxiv, xlii, 1. 
Asha, xxiv, 3, 5, 6, 7, 12, 14, 15, 16, 

33, 39, 44, 68, 77, 89, 94, 127, 

157, 159, 161, 16a, 164, 165, 
168, 176, 182, 191, 225, 248, 
»95, 302, 311, 368, 387. 
Asha Vahuta, 2, 201, 218, 267, 268, 
281, 309, 312, 325, 329, 339, 

363, 374, 382, 383, 384. 

Ashem Vohfl, 293, 356. 

Ashi, 200, 345. 

Ashi Vanguhi, 206, 211. 

Asiatic Commentaries, xxxvii-xliii. 

Asnya, 196, 219, 223, 368, 379. 

Aurora; 114, 175, 387. 

Authorship of the Gathas, xxiii, 2, 
167-169, 173. 

Avesta, xxix, xxxi, xxxiii, xxxv, 
xxxix, xli, xlii, xlvi, xlvii, 15, 17, 
40, 51, 68, 71, 78, 88, 126, 167, 
184, 185, 282, 293, 337, 353, 
361. 

Ayara, 379. 

Ayathrima, 198, 205, 210, 216, 220, 
«4> 335, 338, 3*8, 370, 37». 

Azhi Dahlka, 233. 

Abere/, 341, 383. 

Adarbad Mahraspend, xli. 

AfrlnagSn, ix, 367. 

Aramaiti(l), xii, 14, 15, 27, 3a, 33, 
4 6 » 58, 77, 87, 88, 101, 109, 124, 
126, 146, 148, 149, 150, 152, 
155, 156, 159, i67, «7*, 180, 
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186, 191, 156, 357, 369, jii, 
, 325, 342, 360, 361, 386. 
Asnatar, 34a, 383. 
Atarevakhsha, 355, 341, 343, 383. 
Atharvan, 151. 
Athwya, 333, 389. 

Babylon, xxxv. 

Bactria, xxviii, xxix, xxxii, xxxv. 

Bagahya, xxx. 

Bardiya, xxxv. 

Baresman, 203, 304, 205, 206, 207, 
308, 213, 246, 253, 270, 299, 
3<>9. 3'4, 3*5, 33*, 338, 339, 
340, 341, 346, 349, 35°, 354, 
374, 381- 

Battle, 39, 50, no, 118, 154, 163, 
189. 

Behistun, xxix, xxxv. 

Bfndva, xxvi, 160, 162, 163. 

Bere^ya, perhaps better as adj., 
197, 205, 209, 215, 230, 224, 

387. 
Bridge, 140, 154, 183, 194, 261. 
Bundahb, 37, 360, 391. 
Burial, xxxi. 
Bfishyasta, 346. 

Captivity, xlvi. 
Conversion of all men, 41. 
Cow, 45, 391. 
Creation, 108, 196. 
Cremation, xxxi. 
Croesus, xxxi. 

Cuneiform Ins., xxix, xxxiv. 
Cyrus, xxxv. 

Da£na, 124, 126, 155, 161, 165,169, 
189. 

Dagva, xix, xx, xxi, 8, 26, 27, 39, 51, 
54, 57, 58, 59, 70, 85, no, in, 
121, 122, 129, 132, 153, 160, 

l6l, I64, 189, I99, 202, 211, 

312, 331, 335, 236, 24I, 247, 

249, 260, 272, 280, 28l, 292, 

3OI, 302, 305, 306, 317, 322, 

3<>6, 371, 379, 387, 390. 
Dahaka, 233, 245. 
Da£t>yuma (Dahyuma), 197, 204, 

209, 215, 219, 224, 251, 259, 

378, 337, 384- 
Dakhma, xxxi. 
Darius, xxx, xxxi, xxxii, xxxiii, xxxv, 

xxxvii. 
Daughter, 37, 92, 133, 146. 



Demi-gods, 4, 85, 240, 260. 

Dog, 389. 

Dragon, xxvi, 233, 234, 239, 322. 

Draogha, xxx. 

Di% (Drug), xix, 33, 35, 40, 160, 

163, 192, 233, 313, 392, 393. 
Dualism, xix, 35, 36, 133. 

Ereth?, 326. 

Fire, 41, 80, 84, 95, 96, 100, 102, 

116, 133, 138, 147, 150, 177, 

182, 196, 199, 204, 206, 308, 

209, 210, 212, 314, 315, 216, 

219, 220, 222, 223, 224, 235, 
227, 258, 260, 370, 371, 373, 

274, «75, 276, 277, 281, 284, 
385, 314, 3*5, 316, 3*9, 3*o, 
323, 335, 33i, 34«, 348, 35', 
353, 358, 360, 374, 375, 381, 
383, 384, 385. 
Fire priest, 343. 

— Berezi-savangha, 358. 

— Speni/ta, 358. 

— Urvlzuta, 358. 

— Vizirta, 358. 

— Vohu-frySna, 358. 
Frabaretar, 341, 383. 
Frangrasyan, 346. 
Frashakan/, 27, 82, 96, 101. 
Frashaojtra, xxvi, xxviii, 14, 15, 32, 

69, 76, 92, 133, 142, 153, 161, 
165, 168, 169, 185, 190, 247, 
*5<>, 327, 330. 

Fravashi, 27, 32, 197, 199, 201, 204, 
205, 207, 208, 209, 212, 314, 
215, 216, 218, 219, 223, 324, 
227, 344, 255, 356, 259, 272, 
273, 275. 278, 279, 281, 286, 
294, 296, 309, 311, 317, 3*9, 
324, 327, 328, 331, 345, 35', 
352, 358, 362, 374, 38l, 382, 
385, 386. 

Frada/-fshu, 197, 304, 309, 315, 319, 
333, 373, 381, 383. 

Fridaf-vira, 197, 304, 309, 315, 319, 
224, 383. 

Frldaz-vtspam-hugySiti, 204, 209, 
215, 219,224, 384, 385. 

Fryina, 133,141,190. 

FshGsh6-mathra, 303, 306, 310, 337, 
34', 383. 

Gahanbar, 367. 
Ganrak Minavad, 35. 
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GarcWman, 19, 109, 170, 173, 184, 

345- 

Gaya Maretan, 252, 260, 324, 362. 

Gah, ix. 373, 379- 

Gatha(a), ix-xlvii, 1-194, 195, 208, 
213, 214, 230, 231, 243, 270, 
281, 282, 293, 295, 299, 329, 
330» 33i» 336. 337, 339i 34°. 
35i» 356, 372. 373, 39*. 

Geisj Urvan, 11. 

Gnostic, xiv, xx, xlvi, 71. 

Grrhma, xxvi, 63, 64. 

Gaini, 192, 242. 

Gamaspa, xxvi, xxviii, 76, 94, 143, 

153, 166, 168, 169, 185, 247, 

250.' 

Hadhaokhdha, 337, 341. 
Hadhanaepata, 208, 270, 316, 320, 

321, 350. 
Haeto-aspa, xxvi, 142, 191. 
Hamaspathma§dhaya, 198, 205, 210, 

216, 220, 225, 335, 338, 370, 

372. 
HamestagS, 72. 
Haoma, 158, 208, 213, 214, 227, 228, 

230,231, 232, 233, 235-246, 271, 

302, 321, 347, 349, 350, 353, 

354, 374, 375. 
Haoma-water, 208, 227, 228, 270, 

271. 
HaptanghaMti(i), 91, 247, 281, 303, 

33°, 336, 340, 380. 
Haraiti, 241, 302, 303. 
Haurvada./, 119. 
Haurvata/, 66, 76, 207, 211, 213, 

226, 228, 252, 256. 
Havan, 379. 
Havanan, 341, 383. 
Havani, 196, 198, 201, 202, 205, 207, 

209, 210, 211, 212, 215, 219, 

222, 223, 226, 231, 254, 367, 

3<58, 372, 379, 380. 
Heaven, a spiritual state, xx, xlvii, 

25, 30. 
Hegelianism, xix. 
Hell, a spiritual state, xx, xlvii, 25, 

30. 
Heptade, xviii. 
Herodotus, xxix, xxx, xxxv, 69, 

120. 
Historical character of the Githas, 

xxvi, 1. 
Hoshangpi G., 240, 251. 
H8m Yajt, 230. 



Hukairya, 317. 
Jfoaniratha, 305, 349. 
Hvogva, xxvi, xxviii, 92, 94, 133, 
142, 185. 

Immortality, 94. 
India, xxxii, 1 37. 
Indo-aryans, xxxiii. 
Inscriptions, xxx, xxxiv. 
Iran, xxxvii, 137. 
Irano-aryans, xxxiii. 
Isha-khshathra, 97. 
Israel, 160. 
trti, 97, 135. 

Ka^iaredhas, 312. 

Karpans, xxvi, 63, 65, 66, 121, 140, 
158, 177, 184, 236, 389. 

Karshvar, 58, 305, 313, 3 17, 349- 

Kavis, xxvi, 56, 64, 65, 66, 121, 140, 
142, 183, 185, 186, 190, 236, 
247, 250, 273. 

Kayadha, 301, 313, 342. 

Kaidhya, 301. 

Keresani, 237. 

Keresaspa, 234. 

Khrafstra, 20, 85, 87, 260, 281. 

Khshathra, xxiv, 12, 14, 33, 55, 128, 
146, 152, 162, 178. 

Khshathra-vairya, 182, 256, 325, 361, 
387, 389. 

Kine, xix, xx, cp. xxix, 14, 36, 38, 
44, 46, 55, 56, 62, 63, 65, 69, 72, 
73, 82, 90, in, 114, 121, 131, 
135, 136, J 37, 146, M7, 148, 
»49, '52, 171, 176, 177, 180, 
184, 196, 226, 237, 244, 248, 
249, a59, 262, 283, 386, 307, 
310, 320, 325, 332, 346, 348, 

363, 385, 391. 
Kuro, 389. 

ATinva/ Bridge, 141, 161, 173, 183, 

33i, 345, 367. 
ATisti, 152, 177, 200, 211, 226, 347. 

Last judgment, 95, 100. 

Magavan, 70. 

Maghavan, 75. 

Magi, xxxv. 

Magian, xxxi, 185, 318. 

Magic, 239. 

Maidhyiirya, 198, 205, 210, 216, 220, 

. 225, 335, 338, 368, 370, 372. 

Maidhy6-mah, xxvi, xxviii, 186. 
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Maidhyd-shema, 198, 205, 210, 216, 
220, 224, 335, 338, 368, 369, 
372. 

Maidhy6-zaremaya, 198, 205, aio, 
216, 220, 224, 335, 338, 368, 
369, 372. 

Marriage song, 187. 

Maruts, 108. 

Mazainya, 280. 

Mazdaism, xxix seq. 

Mazdayasnian, 206, 217, 225, 229, 
238, 247, 253, 256, 270, 272, 
277, 282, 323, 328, 343, 344, 
345, 347, 349, 351, 354, 355, 
357, 3«8, 369, 370, 382, 383, 
387. 

Mazendran, 305. 

Mah-rfl, 246. 

Mihya, 198, 205, 220, 224, 368, 379. 

Mazanian, 302. 

Mathra, xx, 10, 15, 21, 25, 37, 74, 105, 
no, 119, 123, 126, 172, 173, 
174, 176, 179, 181, 185, 199, 
206, 208, 213, 214, 217, 218, 
227, 228, 238, 256, 259, 266, 
267, 272, 277, 290, 297, 302, 
305, 306, 307, 310, 328, 339, 
34», 349, 355, 3«o, 362, 374, 

w 375, 380, 382, 385, 393. 

Medes. xxxi. 

Medha, 8, 9, 104. 

Media, xxxiv, xxxv. 

Metres, xviii, xlii, 133. 

Mithra, xxx, 196, 199, 204, 205, 209, 
210, 216, 219, 220, 223, 425, 
»56, 271, 319, 326, 337, 346, 

„ 351, 379, 380, 381. 

Mobad, 341, 342. 

Mohammed, 160. 

Moon, 113. 

Mortar, 270, 35o, 354, 355, 374, 385- 
Mount Albor^, 19. 
M8ghu, 185. 
MOrakas, 245. 

Myazdas, 207, 214, 226, 228, 229, 
350, 368, 369, 370, 371. 

Nairya-sangha, 258, 298, 331, 345, 
VT 353, 381. 
Neryosangh, xii, xiv, xxxix. 
Nmanya, 197, 205, 209, 215, 220, 
"4, 387, 388. 

Omniscience of Ahura, 47, 101. 
Origin of evil, xix, 25, 29, 30, 31. 
Originality of the Gathas, xx. 



Padokhshah, 273. 

Paederast, 183. 

Pairika, 257. 

PaitLrhahya, 198, 205, aio, 316, 

220, 224, 335, 338, 368, 370, 

37». 
Pantheism, xviii. 
Paradise, 71, 143, 261. 
Parahaoma, 308, 214. 
Parendi, 251, 346. 
Parsi, xxxix, xl, 48, 108. 
Paltirasp, 235. 
Perozes, xxii. 
Persepolis, xxix, xl. 
Persian, xi, xxxi, xxxix, xl, xlii, xlvi, 

6, 34, 69. 
Personification of Ameshdspends, 

xxiv. 
Place of Origin of the Gathas, xxviii- 

xxxiii. 
Pleiades, 238. 
Pouruiista, 191. 
Pourushaspa, 235. 
Pu%Sb, xxxiii. 

RaethwiAar, 34a, 383. 

Ragha, xxviii, xxix. 

Rakshas, 249. 

Rapithwina, 197, 201, 204, 209, 215, 

219, 223, 3«7, 373, 374, 379, 

381, 38a. 
RasSstil, 200, 211, 217, 236. 
Rashnu, 198, 205, 209, 215, 220, 324, 

256, 3'9, 3a6, 345, 351, .358, 

388. 
Raspi, 246. 
Ratu, 3, 12, 41, 66, 71, 73, 78, 101, 

146, 163, 176, 177, 180, 208, 

213, 228, 230, 246, 250, 253, 

a 54> 259, 26a, 3°9, 3*3, 33«> 

340, 343, 357, 369, 370, 371, 

372. 
Ratufriti, 344. 
Rama, 163. 

Raman ffc&stra, 196,. 304, 209, 356, 
_ 271, 323, 337, 340, 379, 380. 
Recompense to the good and evil, 

34, 35, 52, 100, 161, 167. 
Renovation of the world, 33, 82, 90, 

131. 
Resurrection, 391. 
Hig-veda, xxxvi, xxxvii, xl, xlv, 35, 

114, 139, »<*2, 199, 233. 
jR/ks, xv, xxxvi, xxxviii, xlv, 30, 24, 

70,80,315. 
Jtcshi, 91. 
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Sadduceeism, xxxii. 

Saoshyant, 71, 8a, ioi, 134, 139, 131, 
133, 136, »53i 158, 176. 189. 
191, 333, 350, s66, 309, 339, 
343, 344, 350, 353, 3*»i 390. 

Sasanids, xxii. 

Satan, 36, 54. 

Savahis, 349. 

Saviours, 89, 94, 131, 133, 189. 

Samas, 233. 

Savanghi, 196, 301, 303, 304, 307, 

309, 313, 315, aI 9> a32 > aa 3» 

354, 367, 379. 380. 

Sayana, xl. 

Scyths, xxxii. 

Shapur II, xli. 

Snaithij, no, 133, 305. 

Soma, 158, 331. 

Sovereignty of Ahura, 8. 

SprtiLrta fire, 258. 

Spenta mainyu, 45, 67, 70, 83, 106, 
145, 199, 301, 3IO, 311, 316, 
317, 335, 336, 339, 372, 377. 

Spenta-mainyu Githa,xxvii, 93, 145, 

3<>7, 337> 34<>» 3K 373, 381, 

383. 
Spitami, 191. 
Spitama (Spitama), xxvi, xxviii, 93, 

133, <4l> l8 3, 186, 188, 190, 

313, 318, 337, 355, 364, 399, 

3«3> 3«5, 3»5, 339, 35', 353, 
37o, 374, 375, 389, 390. 
Sraosha (transl. Obedience), 15, ao, 
74, 93, 95, 96, 97, *oi, 103, 
104, 105, 137, 197, 305, 308, 

309, 313, 315, 3l8, 331, 322, 

334, 354, 356, 371, 274, »8o, 
396, 397-306, 311, 319, 320, 

335, i*6, 353, 353, 357, 358, 
388. 

SraoshSvareza, 343, 383. 
SrSsb Yart, 396, 397. 
Staota YSsnya, 394, 331. 

Texts, xliv. 

Thradtaona, 333, 389, 390. 

Thrita, 333. 

Tutrya, 199, 310, 216, 335, 356, 380. 

Tradition, xii. 

Traitani, 233. 

Trisbrup, xliii, 91, 145, 162. 

Turanian, xxi, 133, 141, 188, 346. 

Unicorn (?), 391. 
Urvakhshaya, 334. 
Urvlzlrta, 358. 



Ushahina, 197, 20s, 305, 309, 315, 

319, "4, 379, 387. 
Usbi-darena, 200, 206, 311, 325,359, 

377. 
Usig-(k), xxvi, 131. 
U-rtavaiti(i), xxvii, 91, 93, 331, 336, 

34°, 359, 373, 383. 
Urta, 7, 91. 
Uzaygirina, 197, 201, 204, 209, 215, 

319, «4, 379, 383. 

Vahijta Manab, 31, 66. 
Vahirt8Lrti(i), 393, 337, 34°, 3 fi i» 

373, 383. 
Varenya, 280. 
Varesa, 349. 

Vayu, xix, 189, 192, 193, 271, 273. 
Veda, xxix, xxxix, xliv, 14, 32, 102, 

136, 143, 164. 
Vedic, x, xv, xxix, xxxvi, xliii, xlvi, 

14, 33, los, 136, 143, 164. 
Vendidad, xxiii, xxvi, xxx, xxxiii, 1, 

78,81,95, no, 149. 
Vendidad Sadah, 17, 195, 335, 355, 

356, 358, 359, 361, 3*3- 
Verethraghna, 337, 340, 350. 
Visparad, ix, 332, &c. 
Vivasvat, 333. 
Vidadhafshu, 349. 
VidMtu, 304. 
Vis, 359, 315, 342. 
Vutaspa, xxv, xxviii, xxix, xxxiii, 14, 

15, 23, 69, 76, 133, I43, 153, 
166, 168, 169, 170, I85, 186, 
I90, 247, 350. 

Visya, 196, 303, 304, 309, 312, 215, 
319, 333, 351, 367, 379, 380. 

Vivanghusha, 61. 

Vtvanghvast, 333. 

Vohu-fryana, 358. 

Vohu-khshathra, 337, 340, 361, 373, 
383. 

Vohu Manah, xii, xxiv, 5, is, 16, 33, 
66, 137, 148, 154, i6s, 356, 353, 

354- 
Vologeses I, xli. 
Vouru-kasha, 317, 331, 346. 

Waters, 386, 316, 393. 

Yama, 333. 
Yasna, ix, 1, 91, 195. 
Yait, 1. 

Yazad, 307, 309, 212, 218, 237, 255, 
358, 359, 373, 306, 330, 337, 
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328,-331, 337, 347, 348, 374. 

380, 389, 391, 393. 
Ylirya, 198, 368, 379. 
YeNhd hatam, 928, 268, 281, 336. 
Yima, 61, 233. 

Zand, 40, 356. 

Zandas, 313. 

Zairtu, 230, 251, 315, 342, 373, 385. 

Zantuma, 197, 204, 209, 215, 219, 

"3, »59, 373. 381, 382. 
Zaotar, 149, 213, 228, 230, 246, 254, 

342, 343. 383. 



Zaothra, 203, 204, 206, 207, 213, 
"4, 355, 3°9, 3*«, 323. 338, 
339. 34o, 34i, 35o, 384, 385- 

Zarathmtra, personal history, xxiii, 
xxiv ; call, 9 ; unfavourable re- 
ception, 5, 11, ioi, 103 ; conse- 
cration to Ahura, 79, 108 ; suf- 
fering, 9 3, 1 34 ; trust in Ahura, 8 1 . 

Zarathmtrotema, 197, 204, 209, 215, 

»*4» 359, 33«, 337, 347, 384, 

385, 386. 
Zarenumant, 391. 
Zendiks, 313. 



In addition to the occurrences cited above, the words aeshma, aka 
manah, ameretata/, amesha spenta, asha, ashi vanguhi, asnya, aramaiti, 
atharvan, dr%, frashakan/, ganrak minavad, haurvata/, irti, khshathra, 
tinvat, iisti, mazdayasnian, mahya, mathra, ratu, spenta mainyu, sraosha, 
vahijta manah, verethraghna, visya, vohu manah, zaotar occur as translated. 

"With regard to the subject indexed as the originality of the Gathas, it is 
not intended to deny that the original migrations of the entire. Aryan race 
may have been from the North-west 

On page 198 read Maidhyd-shema, Maidhy6-zaremaya ; p. 204, -^yaiti ; 
P. »°9> -8J&&- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I finished the Preface to the first volume of my trans- 
lation of the Hymns to the Maruts with the following 
words : 

' The second volume, which I am now preparing for Press, 
will contain the remaining hymns addressed to the Maruts. 
The notes will necessarily have to be reduced to smaller 
dimensions, but they must always constitute the more im- 
portant part in a translation or, more truly, in a deciphering 
of Vedic hymns.' 

This was written more than twenty years ago, but though 
since that time Vedic scholarship has advanced with giant 
steps, I still hold exactly the same opinion which I held 
then with regard to the principles that ought to be followed 
by the first translators of the Veda. I hold that they 
ought to be decipherers, and that they are bound to justify 
every word of their translation in exactly the same manner 
in which the decipherers of hieroglyphic or cuneiform 
inscriptions justify every step they take. I therefore called 
my translation the first traduction raisonn^e. I took 
as an example which I tried to follow, though well aware 
of my inability to reach its excellence, the Commentaire 
sur le Yasna by my friend and teacher, Eugene Burnouf. 
Burnouf considered a commentary of 940 pages quarto 
as by no means excessive for a thorough interpretation of 
the first chapter of the Zoroastrian Veda, and only those 
unacquainted with the real difficulties of the Rig-veda 
would venture to say that its ancient words and thoughts 
required a less painstaking elucidation than those of the 
Avcsta. In spite of all that has been said and written to 
the contrary, and with every wish to learn from those who 
think that the difficulties of a translation of Vedic hymns 
have been unduly exaggerated by me, I cannot in the least 
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modify what I said twenty, or rather forty years ago, that 
a mere translation of the Veda, however accurate, intelligible, 
poetical, and even beautiful, is of absolutely no value for 
the advancement of Vedic scholarship, unless it is followed 
by pieces justificatives, that is, unless the translator 
gives his reasons why he has translated every word about 
which there can be any doubt, in his own way, and not 
in any other. 

It is well known that Professor von Roth, one of our most 
eminent Vedic scholars, holds the very opposite opinion. 
He declares that a metrical translation is the best com- 
mentary, and that if he could ever think of a translation of 
the Rig-veda, he would throw the chief weight, not on the 
notes, but on the translation of the text. ' A translation,' 
he writes, ' must speak for itself. As a rule, it only re- 
quires a commentary where it is not directly convincing, 
and where the translator does not feel secure.' 

Between opinions so diametrically opposed, no com- 
promise seems possible, and yet I feel convinced that when 
we come to discuss any controverted passage, Professor von 
Roth will have to adopt exactly the same principles of 
translation which I have followed. 

On one point, however, I am quite willing to agree with 
my adversaries, namely, that a metrical rendering would 
convey a truer idea of the hymns of the Vedic /?*shis than 
a prose rendering. When I had to translate Vedic hymns 
into German, I have generally, if not always, endeavoured 
to clothe them in a metrical form. In English I feel unable 
to do so, but I have no doubt that future scholars will find 
it possible to add rhythm and even rhyme, after the true 
meaning of the ancient verses has once been determined. 
But even with regard to my German metrical translations, 
I feel in honesty bound to confess that a metrical transla- 
tion is often an excuse only for an inaccurate translation. 
If we could make sure of a translator like Ruckert, even 
the impossible might become possible. But as there are 
few, if any, who, like him, are great alike as scholars and 
poets, the mere scholar seems to me to be doing his duty 
better when he produces a correct translation, though in 
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prose, than if he has to make any concessions, however small, 
on the side of faithfulness in favour of rhythm and rhyme. 

If a metrical, an intelligible, and, generally speaking, a 
beautiful translation were all we wanted, why should so 
many scholars clamour for. a new translation, when they 
have that by Grassmann? It rests on Bohtlingk and 
Roth's Dictionary, or represents, as we are told, even 
a more advanced stage of Vedic scholarship. Yet after 
the well-known contributors of certain critical Journals 
had repeated ever so many times all that could possibly 
be said in praise of Grassmann's, and in dispraise of 
Ludwig's translation, what is the result? Grassmann's 
metrical translation, the merits of which, considering the 
time when it was published, I have never been loth to 
acknowledge, is hardly ever appealed to, while Ludwig's 
prose rendering, with all its drawbacks, is universally con- 
sidered as the only scholarlike translation of the Rig-veda 
now in existence. Time tries the troth in everything. 

There is another point also on which I am quite willing 
to admit that my adversaries are right. 'No one who 
knows anything about the Veda,' they say, ' would think of 
attempting a translation of it at present. A translation of 
the Rig-veda is a task for the next century.' No one feels 
this more strongly than I do ; no one has been more un- 
willing to make even a beginning in this arduous under- 
taking. Yet a beginning has to be made. We have to 
advance step by step, nay, inch by inch, if we ever hope to 
make a breach in that apparently impregnable fortress. 
If by translation we mean a complete, satisfactory, and 
final translation of the whole of the Rig-veda, I should feel 
inclined to go even further than Professor von Roth. Not 
only shall we have to wait till the next century for such 
a work, but I doubt whether we shall ever obtain it. In 
some cases the text is so corrupt that no conjectural 
criticism will restore, no power of divination interpret it. 
In other cases, verses and phrases seem to have been 
jumbled together by later writers in the most thoughtless 
manner. My principle therefore has always been, Let 
us translate what we can, and thus reduce the untranslateable 
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portion to narrower and narrower limits. But in doing this 
we ought not to be too proud to take our friends, and even our 
adversaries, into our confidence. A translation on the sic 
volo sic j ubeo principle does far more harm than good. It 
may be true that a judge, if he is wise, will deliver his 
judgment, but never propound his reasons. But a scholar 
is a pleader rather than a judge, and he is in duty bound 
to propound his reasons. 

In order to make the difference between Professor von 
Roth's translations and my own quite clear, I readily accept 
the text which he has himself chosen. He took one of the 
hymns which I had translated with notes (the 165th hymn 
of the first Mandate), and translated it himself metrically, 
in order to show us what, according to him, a really perfect 
translation ought to be ». Let us then compare the results. 

On many points Professor von Roth adopts the same ren- 
derings which I had adopted, only that he gives no reasons, 
while I do so, at least for all debatable passages. First of 
all, I had tried to prove that the two verses in the begin- 
ning, which the Anukramawi ascribes to Indra, should be 
ascribed to the poet. Professor von Roth takes the same 
view, but for the rest of the hymn adopts, like myself, that 
distribution of the verses among the singer, the Maruts, and 
Indra which the Anukramawi suggests. I mention this be- 
cause Ludwig has defended the view of the author of the Anu- 
krama«i with very strong arguments. He quotes from the 
Taitt. Br. II, 7, 11, and from the Ta«rfya Br. XXI, 14, 5, the 
old legend that Agastya made offerings to the Maruts, that, 
with or without Agastya's consent, Indra seized them, and 
that the Maruts then tried to frighten Indra away with 
lightning. Agastya and Indra, however, pacified the Maruts 
with this very hymn. 

Verse 1. 

The first verse von Roth translates as follows : 
' Auf welcher Fahrt sind insgemein begrifien 
Die altersgleichen mitgebornen Marut? 
Was wollen sie? woher des Wegs? Das Pfeifen 
Der Manner klingt: sie haben ein Begehren.' 



Z. D. M. G., 1870, XXIV, p. 301. 
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Von Roth here translates .rubh by Fahrt, journey. But 
does jubh ever possess that meaning ? Von Roth himself 
in the Dictionary translates suhh bySchonheit, Schmuck, 
Bereitschaft. Grassmann, otherwise a strict adherent of 
von Roth, does not venture even to give Bereitschaft, but 
only endorses Glanz and Pracht. Ludwig, a higher autho- 
rity than Grassmann, translates subh by Glanz. I say then 
that to translate jubh by Fahrt, journey, may be poetical, 
but it is not scholarlike. On the meanings of jubh I have 
treated 1, 87, 3, note 2. See also Gaedicke, Accusativ, p. 163. 
But there comes another consideration. That mimikshire 
is used in the sense of being joined with splendour, &c. 
we see from such passages as I, 87, 6, bhanu-bhiA sam 
mimikshire, i. e. * they were joined with splendour,' and this 
is said, as in our passage, of the Maruts. Prof, von Roth 
brings forward no passage where mimikshire is used in the 
sense in which he uses it here, and therefore I say again, 
his rendering may be poetical, but it is not scholarlike. 

To translate ar£anti jushmam by ' das Pfeifen klingt,' is, 
to say the least, very free. -Sushma comes, no doubt, from 
was, to breathe, and the transition of meaning from breath 
to strength is intelligible enough. In the Psalms we read 
(xviii. 15), 'At the blast of the breath of thy nostrils the 
channels of waters were seen, and the foundations of the 
earth were discovered.' Again (Job iv. 9), ' By the blast of 
God they perish, and by the breath of his nostrils are they 
consumed ; ' Isaiah xi. 4, ' And with the breath of his lips 
shall he slay the wicked.' Wrestlers know why breath or 
wind means strength, and even in the expression ' une oeuvre 
de longue haleine,' the original intention of breath is still 
perceived. In most passages therefore in the Rig-veda 
where .rush ma occurs, and where it means strength, 
prowess, vigour, we may, if we like, translate it by breath, 
though it is clear that the poet himself was not always 
aware of the etymological meaning of the word. Where 
the sound of jushma is mentioned (IX, 50, 1; X, 3, 6, &c), it 
means clearly breath. But when, as in VI, 19, 8, jushma 
has the adjectives dhanaspr/t, sudaksha, we can hardly 
translate it by anything but strength. When, therefore, 
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von Roth translates .rushma by whistling, and anfcanti 
by sounding, I must demur. Whistling is different from 
breathing, nor do I know of any passage where ark with 
.rushma or with .any similar word for sound means simply 
to sound a whistle. Why not translate, they sing their 
strength, i.e. the Maruts, by their breathing or howl- 
ing, proclaim themselves their strength? We find a similar 
idea in I, 87, 3, ' the Maruts have themselves glorified their 
greatness.' Neither Grassmann nor Ludwig venture to take 
.rushma in the sense of whistle, or ar£anti in the sense of 
sounding. Bergaigne seems to take vrishanaA as a genitive, 
referring to Indra, 'ils chantent la force a Indra,' which 
may have been the original meaning, but seems hardly 
appropriate when the verse is placed in the mouth of Indra 
himself (J ourn. Asiat. 1884, p. 199). Sushma never occurs 
as an adjective. The passages in which von Roth admits 
.rushma as an adj ective are not adequate. Does mitgeboren 
in German convey the meaning of sani/aA, 'of the same 
nest?' 

Verse 2. 

The second verse contains few difficulties, and is well 
rendered by von Roth : 

'An wessen Spriichen freuen sich die Jungen? 
Wer lenkt die Marut her zu seinem Opfer? 
Gleich Falken streichend durch den Raum der Liifte — 
Wie bringt man sie mit Wunscheskraft zum Stehen?' 

Verse 3. 

The third verse is rendered by von Roth : 
'Wie kommt es, Indra, dass du sonst so munter, 
Heut' ganz alleine fahrst, sag an Gebieter! 
Du pflegtest auf der Fahrt mit uns zu plaudern ; 
Was hast du wider uns, sprich, Rosselenker t ' 
Von Roth takes kutaA in a causal sense, why ? I believe 
that kutaA never occurs in that sense in the Rig-veda. If 
it does, passages should be produced to prove it. 

M^hinaA can never be translated by 'sonst so munter.' 
This imparts a modern idea which is not in the original. 
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SubhanafA does not mean aufder Fahrt,andplaudern, 
adopted from Grassmann, instead of sam prikkkase, intro- 
duces again quite a modern idea. Ludwig calls such an 
idea ' abgeschmackt,' insipid, which is rather strong, but 
not far wrong. 

Verse 4. 
Von Roth : 
'Ich Hebe Spriiche, Wiinsche und die Tranke, 
Der Duft steigt auf, die Presse ist geriistet; 
Sie flehen, locken mich mit ihrem Anruf, 
Und meine Fiichse fuhren mich zum Mahle.' 
It is curious how quickly all difficulties which beset the 
first line seem to vanish in a metrical translation, but the 
scholar should face the difficulties, though the poet may 
evade them. 

To translate jushmaA iyarti by ' der Duft steigt auf,' the 
flavour of the sacrifices rises up, is more than even Grass- 
mann ventures on. It is simply impossible. Benfey 
(Entstehung der mit r anlautenden Personalendungen, p. 34) 
translates : ' My thunderbolt, when hurled by me, moves 
mightily.' 

Again, prabhr/taA me adriA does not mean diePresseist 
geriistet. Where does Indra ever speak of the stones 
used for pressing the Soma as my stone, and where does 
prabhr/taA ever mean geriistet ? 

Verse 5. 
Von Roth : 
' So werden wir und mit uns unsre Freunde (Nachbarn), 
Die freien Manner, unsre Riistung nehmen, 
Und lustig unsre Schecken alsbald schirren. 

Du kommst uns eben ganz nach Wunsch, o Indra.' 
The first lines are unnecessarily free, and the last decidedly 
wrong. How can svadham anu hi tab babhtftha mean ' Du 
kommst uns eben ganz nach Wunsch?' Svadha does not 
mean wish, but nature, custom, wont (see I, 6, 4, note 2 ; 
and Bergaigne, Journ. Asiat. 1884, p. 407). Babhutha 
means ' thou hast become,' not ' thou contest.' 
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Verse 6. 
Von Roth : 

'Da war's auch nicht so ganz nach Wunsch, o Maruts, 
Als ihr allein mich gegen Ahi schicktet! 
Ich aber kraftig, tapfer, unerschrocken, 

Ich traf die Gegner alle mit Geschossen.' 
The only doubtful line is the last. Von Roth's former 
translation of nam, to bend away from, to escape from (cf. 
<peiya> and bhug-), seems to me still the right one. He now 
translates ' I directed my arrow on every enemy,' when the 
genitive, as ruled by anamam, requires confirmation. As 
to sam adhatta I certainly think von Roth's last interpreta- 
tion better than his first. In the Dictionary he explained 
samdha in our passage by to implicate. Grassmann trans- 
lated it by to leave or to desert, Ludwig by to employ. I 
took it formerly in the usual sense of joining, so that yat 
mam ekam samadhatta should be the explanation of 
svadha, the old custom that you should join me when I am 
alone. But the construction is against this, and I have 
therefore altered my translation, so that the sense is, Where 
was that old custom you speak of, when you made me to 
be alone, i. e. when you left me alone, in the fight with 
Ahi ? The udatta of anamam is not irregular, because it 

is preceded by hi. 

Verse 7. 
Von Roth : 
'Gewaltiges hast du gethan im Bunde 

Mit uns, o Held, wir mit vereinter Starke, 
Gewaltiges vermogen wir, du machtiger 

Indra, wenn es uns Ernst ist, ihr Gesellen.' 
By this translation, the contrast between 'thou hast done 
great things with us,' and ' Now let us do great things once 
more,' is lost. Kr*'«avama expresses an exhortation, not a 
simple fact, and on this point Grassmann's metrical transla- 
tion is decidedly preferable. 

Verse 8. 
Von Roth : 
' Vr»'tra schlug ich mit eigner Kraft, ihr Marut, 

Und meine Wuth war's, die so kiihn mich machte, 
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Ich war's, der — in der Faust den Blitz — dem Menschen 

Den Zugang bahnte zu den blinkenden Gewassern.' 
This is a very good translation, except that there are 
some syllables too much in the last line. What I miss is the 
accent on the I. Perhaps this might become stronger by 
translating : 

* Ich schlug mit eigner Kraft den VWtra nieder, 
Ich, Maruts, stark durch meinen Zorn geworden ; 
Ich war's, der blitzbcwaffnet fur den Menschen 
Dem lichten Wasser freie Bahn geschaffen.' 

Verse 9. 
Von Roth : 
' Gewiss, nichts ist was je dir widerstunde, 
Und so wie du gibts keinen zweiten Gott mehr, 
Nicht jetzt, noch kiinftig, der was du vermochte : 
Thu' denn begeistert was zu thun dich luster..' 
Here I doubt about begeistert being a true rendering 
of pravrtddha, grown strong. As to karishya^ instead of 
karishya", the reading of the MSS., Roth is inclined to adopt 
my conjecture, as supported by the analogous passage in 
IV, 30, 23. The form which Ludwig quotes as analogous 
to karishyam, namely, pravatsyam, I cannot find, unless it 
is meant for Apast. Srauta S. VI, zj, 2, namo vo«stu 
pravatsyam iti BahvrikkA, where however pravatsyam is 
probably meant for pravatsam. 

Grassmann has understood devata rightly, while Roth's 
translation leaves it doubtful. 

Verse 10. 
Von Roth : 

' So soil der Starke Vorrang mir allein sein : 
Was ich gewagt, vollfiihr' ich mit Verstandniss. 
Man kennt mich als den Starken wohl, ihr Marut, 

An was ich riihre, Indra der bemeistert's.' 
Von Roth has adopted the translation of the second line, 
which I suggested in a note ; Ludwig prefers the more 
abrupt construction which I preferred in the translation. 
It is difficult to decide. 

n o] b 
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Verse 11. 
Von Roth : 

' Entziickt hat euer Riihmen mich, ihr Marut, 

Das lobenswerthe Wort, das ihr gesprochen, 

Fiir mich— den Indra — fur den freud'gen Helden, 

Als Freunde fur den Freund, fur mich — von selbst ihr.' 

The last words fiir mich — von selbst ihr are not very 

clear, but the same may be said of the original tanve" tanubhi/*. 

I still adhere to my remark that tanu, self, must refer to 

the same person, though I see that all other translators 

take an opposite view. Non liquet. 

Verse 12. 

Von Roth : 
' Gefallen find ich, wie sie sind, an ihnen, 

In Raschheit und in Frische unvergleichlich. 

So oft ich euch, Marut, im Schmuck erblickte, 
Erfreut' ich mich und freue jetzt an euch mich.' 

This is again one of those verses which it is far easier to 
translate than to construe. AkkA&nta. me may mean, they 
pleased me, but then what is the meaning of Madayatha 
ka. nunam, ' may you please me now,' instead of what we 
should expect, ' you do please me now.' In order to avoid 
this, I took the more frequent meaning of Mad, to appear, 
and translated, ' you have appeared formerly, appear to me 
now.' 

To translate anedyaA srivaA Si ish&A dadhanaA, by ' in 
Raschheit und in Frische unvergleichlich,' is poetical, but 
how does it benefit the scholar? I take a dha in the 
sense of bringing or giving, as it is often used ; cf. II, 38, 
5. This is more compatible with ishaA, food, vigour. I 
am not certain that anedyaA can mean blameless. Roth 
s. v. derives anedya from a-nedya, and nedya from nid. 
But how we get from nid to nedya, he does not say. He 
suggests anedyaA or anedyajravaA as emendations. I sug- 
gested anedyam. But I suspect there is something else 
behind all this. AnedlyaA may have been intended for 
' having nothing coming nearer,' and like an-uttama, might 
express excellence. Or anedyaA may have been an adverb, 
not nearly. 
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These are mere guesses, and they are rather contradicted 
by anedyaA, used in the plural, with anavadyaA. Still it is 
better to point out difficulties than to slur them over by 
translating 'in Raschheit und in Frische unvergleichlich.' 
It is possible that both Roth and Saya«a thought that 
anedyaA was connected with nedlyaA ; but what scholars 
want to know is the exact construction of a sentence. 

Von Roth: Verse 13. 

' 1st irgendwo ein Fest fur euch bereitet, 

So fahrt doch her zu unsrer Schaar, ihr Schaaren! 
Der Andacht Regungen in uns belebend, 

Und werdet Zeugen unserer frommen Werke.' 
In this verse there is no difficulty, except the exact 
meaning of apivatayanta/fc, on which I have spoken in 
note i. 

Verse 14. 
Von Roth : 

'Wo dankbar huldigend der Dichter lobsingt, 
Hier wo uns Manya's Kunst zusammenfuhrte, 
Da kehret ein, ihr Marut, bei den Frommen, 
Euch gelten ja des Beters heil'ge Spriiche.' 
Prof, von Roth admits that this is a difficult verse. He 
translates it, but again he does not help us to construe it. 
Grassmann also gives us a metrical translation, but it differs 
widely from von Roth's : 

•Wenn wie zur Spende euch der Dichter herlockt, 
Und der Gesang des Weisen uns herbeizog,' &c. ; 
and so does Geldner's version, unless we are to consider 
this as an improved rendering from von Roth's own pen : 
'Wenn uns des Manya Kunst zur Feier herzieht, 

Wie Dichter ja zu Festen gerne rufen,' &c. 
Here Geldner conjectures duvasya* for duvasyat, and 
takes duvase as an infinitive. 

Von Roth: Verse 15. 

' Geweiht ist euch der Preis, Marut, die Lieder, 
Des Manya, des Mandarasohns, des Dichters, 
Mit Labung kommt herbei, mir selbst zur Starkung 
[Gebt Labung uns und wasserreiche Fluren].' 
b2 
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How tanve vayam is to mean * mir selbst zur Starkung ' 
has not been explained by von Roth. No doubt tanve may 
mean mir selbst, and vaylm zur Starkung ; but though this 
may satisfy a poet, scholars want to know how to construe. 
It seems to me that Roth and Lanman (Noun-inflection, p. 
552) have made the same mistake which I made in taking 
isham for an accusative of ish, which ought to be isham, 
and in admitting the masculine gender for vrig&aa. in the 
sense of Flu r. 

I still take yastsh/a for the 3 p. sing, of the precative 
Atmanepada, like ^anishish/a and vanishtsh/a. With the 
preposition ava, yasisishMaA in IV, 1, 4, means to turn 
away. With the preposition £ therefore yaslsh/a may 
well mean to turn towards, to bring. If we took yastsh/a 
as a 2 p. plur. in the sense of come, we could not account 
for the long t, nor for the accusative vayam. We thus get 
the meaning, ' May this your hymn of praise bring vaya'm,' 
i. e. a branch, an offshoot or offspring, tanve, for ourselves, 
isha", together with food. We then begin a new sentence : 
'May we find an invigorating autumn with quickening 
rain.' It is true that isha, as a name of an autumn month, 
does not occur again in the Rig-veda, but it is found in 
the .Satapatha-brahmawa. Vrz^-ana, possibly in the sense 
of people or enemies, we have in VII, 32, 27, ignktkh 
vrigiuikft, where Roth reads wrongly adnata vrtgAnA; V, 
44, 1 (?); VI, 35, 5. (7iradanu also would be an appropriate 
epithet to ishi. 

Professor Oldenberg has sent me the following notes on 
this difficult hymn. He thinks it is what he calls an 
Akhyana-hymn, consisting of verses which originally formed 
part of a story in prose. He has treated of this class of 
hymns in the Zeitschrift der D. M. G. XXXIX, 60 seq. 
He would prefer to ascribe verses 1 and 2 to Indra, who 
addresses the Maruts when he meets them as they return 
from a sacrifice. In this case, however, we should have to 
accept riramama as a pluralis majestaticus, and I 
doubt whether Indra ever speaks of himself in the plural, 
except it may be in using the pronoun naJt. 

In verse 4 Professor Oldenberg prefers to take pra- 
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bhrito me adriA in the sense of 'the stone for pressing 
the Soma has been brought forth,' and he adds that me 
need not mean ' my stone,' but ' brought forward for me.' 
He would prefer to read jushmam iyarti, as in IV, 17, 12 ; 
X, 75. 3. though he does not consider this alteration of the 
text necessary. 

Professor Oldenberg would ascribe vv. 13 and 14 to Indra. 
The 14th verse would then mean, 'After Manya has brought 
us (the gods) hither, turn, O Maruts, towards the sage.' Of 
this interpretation I should like to adopt at all events the 
last sentence, taking varta for vart-ta, the 2 p. plur. 
imperat. of writ, after the Ad class. 

The text of the Maitrayaw! Samhita, lately published 
by Dr. L. von Schrceder, yields a few interesting various 
readings: v. 5, ekam instead of etan; v. 12, jrrava instead 
of jrava ; and v. 15, vayawsi as a variant for vayam, which 
looks like a conjectural emendation. 

A comparison like the one we have here instituted between 
two translations of the same hymn, will serve to show how 
useless any rendering, whether in prose or poetry, would be 
without notes to justify the meanings of every doubtful 
word and sentence. It will, no doubt, disclose at the same 
time the unsettled state of Vedic scholarship, but the more 
fully this fact is acknowledged, the better, I believe, it will 
be for the progress of our studies. They have suffered 
more than from anything else from that baneful positivism 
which has done so much harm in hieroglyphic and cuneiform 
researches. That the same words and names should be 
interpreted differently from year to year, is perfectly in- 
telligible to every one who is familiar with the nature of 
these decipherments. What has seriously injured the credit 
of these studies is that the latest decipherments have always 
been represented as final and unchangeable. Vedic hymns 
may seem more easy to decipher than Babylonian and 
Egyptian inscriptions, and in one sense they are. But 
when we come to really difficult passages, the Vedic hymns 
often require a far greater effort of divination than the 
hymns addressed to Egyptian or Babylonian deities. And 
there is this additional difficulty that when we deal with 
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inscriptions, we have at all events the text as it was 
engraved from the first, and we are safe against later 
modifications and interpolations, while in the case of the 
Veda, even though the text as presupposed by the Pr&ti- 
j&khyas may be considered as authoritative for the fifth 
century B.C., how do we know what changes it may have 
undergone before that time? Nor can I help giving 
expression once more to misgivings I have so often ex- 
pressed, whether the date of the Pratuakhyas is really 
beyond the reach of doubt, and whether, if it is, there 
is no other way of escaping from the conclusion that the 
whole collection of the hymns of the Rig-veda, including 
even the Valakhilya hymns, existed at that early time*. 
The more I study the hymns, the more I feel staggered 
at the conclusion at which all Sanskrit scholars seem to 
have arrived, touching their age. That many of them are 
old, older than anything else in Sanskrit, their grammar, if 
nothing else, proclaims in the clearest way. But that some 
of them are modern imitations is a conviction that forces 
itself even on the least sceptical minds. Here too we must 
guard against positivism, and suspend our judgment, and 
accept correction with a teachable spirit. No one would 
be more grateful for a way out of the maze of Vedic 
chronology than I should be, if a more modern date could 
be assigned to some of the Vedic hymns than the period 
of the rise of Buddhism. But how can we account for 
Buddhism without Vedic hymns ? In the oldest Buddhist 
Suttas the hymns of three Vedas are constantly referred 
to, and warnings are uttered even against the fourth Veda, 
the Athabbana b . The Upanishads also, the latest pro- 
ductions of the Brahmawa period, must have been known 
to the founders of Buddhism. From all this there seems 
to be no escape, and yet I must confess that my conscience 
quivers in assigning such compositions as the Valakhilya 
hymns to a period preceding the rise of Buddhism in 
India. 

* See Preface to the first edition, p. xixii. 

* Tuva/akasutta, ver. 937; Sacred Books of the East, vol. x, p. 176; Intro- 
duction, p. xiii. 
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I have often been asked why I began my translation of 
the Rig-veda with the hymns addressed to the Maruts or 
the Storm-gods, which are certainly not the most attractive 
of Vedic hymns. I had several reasons, though, as often 
happens, I could hardly say which of them determined my 
choice. 

First of all, they are the most difficult hymns, and 
therefore they had a peculiar attraction in my eyes. 

Secondly, as even when translated they required a con- 
siderable effort before they could be fully understood, I 
hoped they would prove attractive to serious students only, 
and frighten away the casual reader who has done so much 
harm by meddling with Vedic antiquities. Our grapes, I 
am glad to say, are still sour, and ought to remain so for 
some time longer. 

Thirdly, there are few hymns which place the original 
character of the so-called deities to whom they are addressed 
in so clear a light as the hymns addressed to the Maruts 
or Storm-gods. There can be no doubt about the meaning of 
the name, whatever difference of opinion there may be about 
its etymology. Marut and maruta in ordinary Sanskrit 
mean wind, and more particularly a strong wind, differing by 
its violent character from vayu or vata *. Nor do the hymns 
themselves leave us in any doubt as to the natural phe- 
nomena with which the Maruts are identified. Storms 
which root up the trees of the forest, lightning, thunder, 
and showers of rain, are the background from which the 
Maruts in their personal and dramatic character rise before 
our eyes. In one verse the Maruts are the very phenomena 
of nature as convulsed by a thunderstorm ; in the next, 
with the slightest change of expression, they are young men, 
driving on chariots, hurling the thunderbolt, and crushing 
the clouds in order to win the rain. Now they are the 
sons of Rudra and Prani, the friends and brothers of Indra, 
now they quarrel with Indra and claim their own rightful 
share of praise and sacrifice. Nay, after a time the storm- 
gods in India, like the storm-gods in other countries, 

* The Vftyus are mentioned by the side of the Maruts, Rv. II, n, 14. 
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obtain a kind of supremacy, and are invoked by them- 
selves, as if there were no other gods beside them. In 
most of the later native dictionaries, in the Medini, VLrva, 
Hema£andra, Amara, and Anekarthadhvanima^ari, Marut 
is given as a synonym of deva, or god in general *, and so is 
Maru in Pali. 

But while the hymns addressed to the Maruts enable us to 
watch the successive stages in the development of so-called 
deities more clearly than any other hymns, there is no doubt 
one drawback, namely, the uncertainty of the etymology of 
Marut. The etymology of the name is and always must 
be the best key to the original intention of a deity. What- 
ever Zeus became afterwards, he was originally conceived 
as Dyaus, the bright sky. Whatever changes came over 
Ceres in later times, her first name and her first conception 
was Sarad, harvest. With regard to Marut I have myself 
no doubt whatever that Mar-ut comes from the root MM, 
in the sense of grinding, crushing, pounding (Sk. mr*'«ati, 
himsayam, part, murca, crushed, like mrzdita ; Amur and 
amuri, destroyer). There is no objection to this etymology, 
either on the ground of phonetic rules, or on account of 
the meaning of Marut b . Professor Kuhn's idea that the 
name of the Maruts was derived from the root MM, to die, 
and that the Maruts were originally conceived as the souls 
of the departed, and afterwards as ghosts, spirits, winds, 
and lastly as storms, derives no support from the Veda. 
Another etymology, proposed in Bohtlingk's Dictionary, 
which derives Marut from a root MM, to shine, labours 
under two disadvantages ; first, that there is no such root in 
Sanskrit ° ; secondly, that the lurid splendour of the light- 
ning is but a subordinate feature in the character of the 
Maruts. No better etymology having been proposed, I still 
maintain that the derivation of Marut from MM, to pound, 
to smash, is free from any objection, and that the original 
conception of the Maruts was that of the crushing, smash- 
ing, striking, tearing, destroying storms. 

• Anundoram Borooah, Sanskrit Grammar, vol. iii, p. 333. 
b See Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. ii, p. 357 seq. 
c Martti is a word of very doubtful origin. 
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It is true that we have only two words in Sanskrit formed 
by the suffix ut, marut and garut in garut-mat, but 
there are other suffixes which are equally restricted to one 
or two nouns only. This ut represents an old suffix vat, 
just as us presupposes vas, in vidus (vidusht, vidush- 
rara) for vid-vas, nom. vid-van, ace. vidvamsam. 
In a similar way we find side by side par us, knot, 
parvan, knot, and parvata, stone, cloud, presupposing 
such forms as *parvat and parut. If then by the side of 
*parut, we find, Latin pars, partis, why should we 
object to Mars, Martis as a parallel form of Marut? 
I do not say the two words are identical, I only main* 
tain that, the root is the same, and the two suffixes arc 
mere variants. No doubt Marut might have appeared 
in Latin as Marut, like the neuter cap-ut, capitis 
(cf. prae-ceps, prae-cipis, and prae-cipitis); but 
Mars, Martis is as good a derivation from MM as Fors, 
Fortis is from GHjR*. Dr. von Bradke (Zeitschrift der 
D.M.G., vol. xl, p. 349), though identifying Marut with 
Mars, proposes a new derivation of Marut, as being 
originally *Mavr*t, which would correspond well with 
Mavors. But *Mavr» t has no meaning in Sanskrit, and 
seems grammatically an impossible formation. 

If there could be any doubt as to the original identity 
of Marut and Mars, it is dispelled by the Umbrian name 
cerfo Martio, which, as Grassmann b has shown, corre- 
sponds exactly to the expression jardha-s mfiruta-s, the 
host of the Maruts. Such minute coincidences can hardly 
be accidental, though, as I have myself often remarked, the 
chapter of accidents in language is certainly larger than we 
suppose. Thus, in our case, I pointed out that we can 
observe the transition of the gods of storms into the gods 
of destruction and war, not only in the Veda, but likewise 
in the mythology of the Polynesians ; and yet the similarity 
in the Polynesian name of Mar u can only be accidental . 



- Biographies of Words, p. 13. 

fc Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xvi, p. 190 ; and note to Rv. I, 37, 1, p. 70. 

c M. M., Science of Religion, p. 355. 
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And I may add that in Estonian also we find storm-gods 
called Marutu uled or maro, plural marud*. 

Fourthly, the hymns addressed to the Maruts seemed to 
me to possess an interest of their own, because, as it is 
difficult to doubt the identity of the two names, Marut 
and Mars, they offered an excellent opportunity for watching 
the peculiar changes which the same deity would undergo 
when transferred to India on one side and to Europe on the 
other. Whether the Greek Ares also was an offshoot of 
the same root must seem more doubtful, and I contented 
myself with giving the principal reasons for and against 
this theory b . 

Though these inducements which led me to select the 
hymns to the Maruts as the first instalment of a translation of 
the Rig-veda could hardly prevail with me now, yet I was 
obliged to place them once more in the foreground, because 
the volume containing the translation of these hymns with 
very full notes has been used for many years as a text 
book by those who were beginning the study of the Rig- 
veda, and was out of print. In order to meet the demand 
for a book which could serve as an easy introduction to 
Vedic studies, I decided to reprint the translation of the 
hymns to the Maruts, and most of the notes, though here 
and there somewhat abbreviated, and then to continue the 
same hymns, followed by others addressed to Rudra, 
Vayu, and Vata. My task would, of course, have been 
much easier, if I had been satisfied with making a selec- 
tion, and translating those hymns, or those verses only, 
which afford no very great difficulties. As it is, I have 
grappled with every hymn and every verse addressed to 
the Maruts, so that my readers will find in this volume 
all that the Vedic poets had to say about the Storm- 
gods. 

In order to show, however, that Vedic hymns, though 
they begin with a description of the most striking phe- 
nomena of nature, are by no means confined to that 



* Bertram, Ilmatar, Dorpat, 1871, p. 98. 

b Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. ii, p. 357. 
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narrow sphere, but rise in the end to the most sublime 
conception of a supreme Deity, I have placed one hymn, 
that addressed to the Unknown God, at the head of 
my collection. This will clear me, I hope, of the very 
unfair suspicion that, by beginning my translation of 
the Rig-veda with hymns celebrating the wild forces of 
nature only, I had wished to represent the Vedic religion 
as nature-worship and nothing else. It will give the 
thoughtful reader a foretaste of what he may expect in 
the end, and show how vast a sphere of religious thought 
is filled by what we call by a very promiscuous name, 
the Veda. 

The MS. of this volume was ready, and the printing of 
it was actually begun in 1885. A succession of new calls 
on my time, which admitted of no refusal, have delayed the 
actual publication till now. This delay, however, has been 
compensated by one very great advantage. Beginning 
with hymn 167 of the first Ma»</ala, Professor Oldenberg 
has, in the most generous spirit, lent me his help in the final 
revision of my translation and notes. It is chiefly due to 
him that the results of the latest attempts at the interpre- 
tation of the Veda, which are scattered about in learned 
articles and monographs, have been utilised for this volume. 
His suggestions, I need hardly say, have proved most 
valuable; and though he should not be held responsible 
for any mistakes that may be discovered, whether in the 
translation or in the notes, my readers may at all events 
take it for granted that, where my translation seems 
unsatisfactory, Professor Oldenberg also had nothing better 
to suggest. 

Considering my advancing years, I thought I should act 
in the true interest of Vedic scholarship, if for the future 
also I divided my work with him. While for this volume 
the chief responsibility rests with me, the second volume 
will contain the hymns to Agni, as translated and an- 
notated by him, and revised by me. In places where we 
really differ, we shall say so. For the rest, we are willing 
to share both blame and praise. Our chief object is to 
help forward a critical study of the Veda, and we are well 
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aware that much of what has been done and can be done 
in the present state of Vedic scholarship, is only a kind of 
reconnaissance, if not a forlorn hope, to be followed here- 
after by a patient siege of the hitherto impregnable fortress 
of ancient Vedic literature. 



F. MAX MCLLER. 



Oxford : 
6th Dec. 1 891. 
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PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

When some twenty years ago I decided on undertaking 
the first edition of the two texts and the commentary of 
the Rig-veda, I little expected that it would fall to my lot 

M7u to publish also what may, without presump- 

What a trans- . ,, ■ * ** « - /•« 

lation of the tion, be called the first translation of the 
Rl ?I v f d t ancient sacred hymns of the Brahmans. Such 

ought to be. J 

is the charm of deciphering step by step 
the dark and helpless utterances of the early poets of 
India, and discovering from time to time behind words 
that for years seemed unintelligible, the simple though 
strange expressions of primitive thought and primitive 
faith, that it required no small amount of self-denial to 
decide in favour of devoting a life to the publishing of the 
materiab rather than to the drawing of the results which 
those materials supply to the student of ancient language 
and ancient religion. Even five and twenty years ago, and 
without waiting for the publication of Sayawa's com- 
mentary, much might have been achieved in the interpreta- 
tion of the hymns of the Rig-veda. With the MSS. then 
accessible in the principal libraries of Europe, a tolerably 
correct text of the Sawhita might have been published, and 
these ancient relics of a primitive religion might have been 
at least partially deciphered and translated in the same way 
in which ancient inscriptions are deciphered and translated, 
viz. by a careful collection of all grammatical forms, and 
by a complete intercomparison of all passages in which the 
same words and the same phrases occur. When I resolved 
to devote my leisure to a critical edition of the text and 
commentary of the Rig-veda rather than to an independent 
study of that text, it was chiefly from a conviction that the 
traditional interpretation of the Rig-veda, as embodied in 
the commentary of Sayawa and other works of a similar 
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character, could not be neglected with impunity, and that 
sooner or later a complete edition of these works would be 
recognised as a necessity. It was better therefore to begin 
with the beginning, though it seemed hard sometimes to 
spend forty years in the wilderness instead of rushing 
straight into the promised land. 

It is well known to those who have followed my literary 
publications that I never entertained any exaggerated 
opinion as to the value of the traditional interpretation of 
the Veda, handed down in the theological schools of India, 
and preserved to us in the great commentary of Saya«a. 
More than twenty years ago, when it required more courage 
to speak out than now, I expressed my opinion on that sub- 
ject in no ambiguous language, and was blamed for it by 
some of those who now speak of Sayawa as a mere drag in 
the progress of Vedic scholarship. Even a drag, however, 
is sometimes more conducive to the safe advancement of 
learning than a whip ; and those who recollect the history 
of Vedic scholarship during the last five and twenty years, 
know best that, with all its faults and weaknesses, Sayawa's 
commentary was a sine qu4 non for a scholarlike study 
of the Rig-veda. I do not wonder that others who have 
more recently entered on that study are inclined to speak 
disparagingly of the scholastic interpretations of Sayawa. 
They hardly know how much we all owe to his guidance in 
effecting our first entrance into this fortress of Vedic lan- 
guage and Vedic religion, and how much even they, without 
being aware of it, are indebted to that Indian Eustathius. 
I do not withdraw an opinion which I expressed many 
years ago, and for which I was much blamed at the time, 
that Saya«a in many cases teaches us how the Veda ought 
not to be, rather than how it ought to be understood. 
But for all that, who does not know how much assistance 
may be derived from a first translation, even though it is 
imperfect, nay, how often the very mistakes of our pre- 
decessors help us in finding the right track ? If now we can 
walk without Sayawa, we ought to bear in mind that five 
and twenty years ago we could not have made even our 
first steps, we could never, at least, have gained a firm 
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footing without his leading strings. If therefore we can now 
see further than he could, let us not forget that we are 
standing on his shoulders. 

I do not regret in the least the time which I have devoted 
to the somewhat tedious work of editing the commentary 
of Sayawa, and editing it according to the strictest rules of 
critical scholarship. The Veda, I feel convinced, will 
occupy scholars for centuries to come, and will take and 
maintain for ever its position as the most ancient of books 
in the library of mankind. Such a book, and the com- 
mentary of such a book, should be edited once for all ; and 
unless some unexpected discovery is made of more ancient 
MSS., I do not anticipate that any future Bekker or 
Dindorf will find much to glean for a new edition of Sayawa, 
or that the text, as restored by me from a collation of the 
best MSS. accessible in Europe, will ever be materially 
shaken *. It has taken a long time, I know ; but those who 
find fault with me for the delay, should remember that few 

• Since the publication of the first volume of the Rig-veda, many new MSS. 
have come before me, partly copied for me, partly lent to me for a time by 
scholars in India, but every one of them belonged clearly to one of the three 
families which I have described in my introduction to the first volume of the 
Rig-veda. In the beginning of the first Ash/aka, and occasionally at the 
beginning of other Ash/akas, likewise in the commentary on hymns which were 
studied by native scholars with particular interest, various readings occur in 
some MSS., which seem at first to betoken an independent source, but which 
are in reality mere marginal notes, due to more or less learned students of 
these MSS. Thus after verse 3 of the introduction one MS. reads : sa praha 
nn'patjm, rigan, sayanaryo mamanupa^, sarva/w vetty esha vedinaw vyikhya- 
tri'tvena, yiyyatam. The same MS., after verse 4, adds : ityukto madhavar- 
yena vtrabukkamah!patL4, anvaiat saya»a£aryam vedarthasya prakSLrane. 

I had for a time some hope that MSS. written in Grantha or other South- 
Indian alphabets might have preserved an independent text of Sayana, but 
from some specimens of a Grantha MS. collated for me by Mr. Eggeling, I do 
not think that even this hope is meant to be realised. The MS. in question 
contains a few independent various readings, such as are found in all MSS., and 
owe their origin clearly to the jottings of individual students. When at the end 
of verse 6, I found the independent reading, vyutpannas tavata sarva riio 
vyakhyatum arhati, I expected that other various readings of the same character 
might follow. But after a few additions in the beginning, and those clearly 
taken from other parts of Sayana's commentary, nothing of real importance 
could be gleaned from that MS. I may mention as more important specimens of 
marginal notes that, before the first punaA kidmam, on page 44, line 24 ( 1 st ed. ), 
this MS. reads : athava ya£flasya devam iti sambandhaA, ya^tfasya prakirakam 
ityarth&i, purohitam iti prtthagvueshanam. And again, page 44, line 26, 
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scholars, if any, have worked for others more than I have 
done in copying and editing Sanskrit texts, and that after 
all one cannot give up the whole of one's life to the colla- 
tion of Oriental MSS. and the correction of proof-sheets. 
The two concluding volumes have long been ready for 
Press, and as soon as I can find leisure, they too shall be 
printed and published *. 

In now venturing to publish the first volume of my trans- 
lation of the Rig-veda, I am fully aware that the fate which 
awaits it will be very different from that of my edition of 
the text and commentary. It is a mere contribution 
towards a better understanding of the Vedic hymns, and 
though I hope it may give in the main a right rendering 
of the sense of the Vedic poets, I feel convinced that on 
many points my translation is liable to correction, and will 
sooner or later be replaced by a more satisfactory one. It 
is difficult to explain to those who have not themselves 
worked at the Veda, how it is that, though we may under- 
stand almost every word, yet we find it so difficult to lay 
hold of a whole chain of connected thought, and to discover 
expressions that will not throw a wrong shade on the 
original features of the ancient words of the Veda. We 
have, on the one hand, to avoid giving to our translations 
too modern a character, or paraphrasing instead of trans- 
lating ; while, on the other, we cannot retain expressions 
which, if literally rendered in English or any modern 
tongue, would have an air of quaintness or absurdity 
totally foreign to the intention of the ancient poets. There 
are, as all Vedic scholars know, whole verses which, as yet, 
yield no sense whatever. There are words the meaning of 

before punaA ktdr&am, this MS. adds : athava ritvigam Wtvigvid (vad) ya^fla- 
nirv&hakam hot&ram devanSm iihvataram ; tatha ratnadhStamam. In the same 
line, after rataanam, we read rama«tyadhanana« vS, taken from page 46, 
line 2. Various readings like these, however, occur on the first sheets only, 
soon after the MS. follows the usual and recognised text. [This opinion has 
been considerably modified after a complete collation of this MS., made for 
me by Dr. Wintemitz.] For the later Ash/akas, where all the MSS. are very 
deficient, and where an independent authority would be of real use, no Grantha 
MS. has as yet been discovered. 

* They have since been printed, but the translation has in consequence been 
delayed. 
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which we can only guess. Here, no doubt, a continued 
study will remove some of our difficulties, and many a 
passage that is now dark, will receive light hereafter from a 
happy combination. Much has already been achieved by 
the efforts of European scholars, but much more remains to 
be done ; and our only chance of seeing any rapid progress 
made lies, I believe, in communicating freely what every 
one has found out by himself, and not minding if others 
point out to us that we have overlooked the very passage 
that would at once have solved our difficulties, that our 
conjectures were unnecessary, and our emendations wrong. 
True and honest scholars whose conscience tells them that 
they have done their best, and who care for the subject on 
which they are engaged far more than for the praise of 
benevolent or the blame of malignant critics, ought not to 
take any notice of merely frivolous censure. There are 
mistakes, no doubt, of which we ought to be ashamed, and 
for which the only amende honorable we can make is 
to openly confess and retract them. But there are others, 
particularly in a subject like Vedic interpretation, which we 
should forgive, as we wish to be forgiven. This can be 
done without lowering the standard of true scholarship or 
vitiating the healthy tone of scientific morality. Kindness 
and gentleness are not incompatible with earnestness, — far 
from it ! — and where these elements are wanting, not only 
is the joy embittered which is the inherent reward of all 
bond fide work, but selfishness, malignity, aye, even un- 
truthfulness, gain the upper hand, and the healthy growth 
of science is stunted. While in my translation of the Veda 
and in the remarks that I have to make in the course of 
my commentary, I shall frequently differ from other 
scholars, I hope I shall never say an unkind word of men 
who have done their best, and who have done what they 
have done in a truly scholarlike, that is, in a humble spirit. 
It would be unpleasant, even were it possible within the 
limits assigned, to criticise every opinion that has been put 
forward on the meaning of certain words or on the con- 
struction of certain verses of the Veda. I prefer, as much 
as possible, to vindicate my own translation, instead of 
O] c 
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examining the translations of other scholars, whether Indian 
or European. Siyawa's translation, as rendered into Eng- 
lish by Professor Wilson, is before the world. Let those 
who take an interest in these matters compare it with the 
translation here proposed. In order to give readers who do 
not possess that translation, an opportunity of comparing it 
with my own, I have for a few hymns printed that as well 
as the translations of Langlois and Benfey • on the same page 
with my own. Everybody will thus be enabled to judge of 
the peculiar character of each of these translations. That 
of Saya«a represents the tradition of India ; that of 
Langlois is the ingenious, but thoroughly uncritical, guess- 
work of a man of taste ; that of Benfey is the rendering of 
a scholar, who has carefully worked out the history of some 
words, but who assigns to other words either the traditional 
meaning recorded by Saya«a, or a conjectural meaning 
which, however, would not always stand the test of an inter- 
comparison of all passages in which these words occur. I 
may say, in general, that Sayawa's translation was of great 
use to me in the beginning, though it seldom afforded help 
for the really difficult passages. Langlois' translation has 
hardly ever yielded real assistance, while I sincerely regret 
that Benfey's rendering does not extend beyond the first 
Mam/ala. 

It may sound self-contradictory, if, after confessing the 

help which I derived from these translations, I venture to 

call my own the first translation of the 

The first Rig-veda. The word translation, however, 

traduction ° ' ' 

raisoniile. has many meanings. I mean by translation, 
not a mere rendering of the hymns of the 
Rig-veda into English, French, or German, but a full account 
of the reasons which justify the translator in assigning such 
a power to such a word, and such a meaning to such a 
sentence. I mean by translation a real deciphering, a work 
like that which Burnouf performed in his first attempts at 
a translation of the Avesta, — a traduction raisonn£e, if 
such an expression may be used. Without such a process, 

* In the new edition, Langlois' translation has been omitted, and those of 
Lndwig and Grassmann have been inserted occasionally only. 
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without a running commentary, a mere translation of the 
ancient hymns of the Brahmans will never lead to any solid 
results. Even if the translator has discovered the right 
meaning of a word or of a whole sentence, his mere transla- 
tion does not help us much, unless he shows us the process 
by which he has arrived at it, unless he places before us 
the pieces justificatives of his final judgment. The 
Veda teems with words that require a justification ; not so 
much the words which occur but once or twice, though 
many of these are difficult enough, but rather the common 
words and particles, which occur again and again, which we 
understand to a certain point, and can render in a vague 
way, but which must be defined before they can be trans- 
lated, and before they can convey to us any real and 
tangible meaning. It was out of the question in a trans- 
lation of this character to attempt either an imitation of 
the original rhythm or metre, or to introduce the totally 
foreign element of rhyming. Such translations may follow 
by and by: at present a metrical translation would only 
be an excuse for an inaccurate translation. 

While engaged in collecting the evidence on which the 
meaning of every word and every sentence must be founded, 
I have derived the most important assistance from the 
Sanskrit Dictionary of Professors Bohtlingk and Roth, 
which has been in course of publication during the last 
sixteen years. The Vedic portion of that Dictionary may, 
I believe, be taken as the almost exclusive work of Professor 
Roth, and as such, for the sake of brevity, I shall treat it 
in my notes. It would be ungrateful were I not to acknow- 
ledge most fully the real benefit which this publication has 
conferred on every student of Sanskrit, and my only regret 
is that its publication has not proceeded more rapidly, so 
that even now years will elapse before we can hope to see 
it finished. But my sincere admiration for the work per- 
formed by the compilers of that Dictionary does not prevent 
me from differing, in many cases, from the explanations of 
Vedic words given by Professor Roth. If I do not always 
criticise Professor Roth's explanations when I differ from 
him, the reason is obvious. A dictionary without a full 

c 2 
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translation of each passage, or without a justification of the 
meanings assigned to each word, is only a preliminary step 
to a translation. It represents a first classification of the 
meanings of the same word in different passages, but it 
gives us no means of judging how, according to the opinion 
of the compiler, the meaning of each single word should be 
made to fit the general sense of a whole sentence. I do 
not say this in disparagement, for, in a dictionary, it can 
hardly be otherwise ; I only refer to it in order to explain 
the difficulty I felt whenever I differed from Professor Roth, 
and was yet unable to tell how the meaning assigned by 
him to certain words would be justified by the author of 
the Dictionary himself. On this ground I have throughout 
preferred to explain every step by which I arrived at my 
own renderings, rather than to write a running criticism of 
Professor Roth's Dictionary. My obligations to him I like 
to express thus once for all, by stating that whenever I 
found that I agreed with him, I felt greatly assured as 
to the soundness of my own rendering, while whenever I 
differed from him, I never did so without careful con- 
sideration. 

The works, however, which I have hitherto mentioned, 
though the most important, are by no means the only ones 
that have been of use to me in preparing my translation of 
the Rig-veda. The numerous articles on certain hymns, 
verses, or single words occurring in the Rig-veda, published 
by Vedic scholars in Europe and India during the last 
thirty years, were read by me at the time of their publica- 
tion, and have helped me to overcome difficulties, the very 
existence of which is now forgotten. If I go back still 
further, I feel that in grappling with the first and the 
greatest of difficulties in the study of the Veda, I and many 
others are more deeply indebted than it is possible to say, 
to one whose early loss has been one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes to Sanskrit scholarship. It was in Burnouf's 
lectures that we first learnt what the Veda was, and how 
it should form the foundation of all our studies. Not only 
did he most liberally communicate to his pupils his valuable 
MSS.. and teach us how to use these tools, but the results 
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of his own experience were freely placed at our service, we 
were warned against researches which he knew to be useless, 
we were encouraged in undertakings which he knew to be 
full of promise. His minute analysis of long passages of 
Sayawa, his independent interpretations of the text of the 
hymns, his comparisons between the words and grammatical 
forms, the thoughts and legends of the Veda and Avesta, 
his brilliant divination checked by an inexorable sense of 
truth, and his dry logical method enlivened by sallies of 
humour and sparks of imaginative genius, though not easily 
forgotten, and always remembered with gratitude, are 
now beyond the reach of praise or blame. Were I to 
criticise what he or other scholars have said and written 
many years ago, they might justly complain of such criticism. 
It is no longer necessary to prove that Nabhanedish/Aa 
cannot mean ' new relatives,' or that there never was a race 
of Etendhras, or that the angels of the Bible are in no way 
connected with the Ahgiras of the Vedic hymns ; and it 
would, on the other hand, be a mere waste of time, were I 
to attempt to find out who first discovered that in the Veda 
deva does not always mean divine, but sometimes means 
brilliant. In fact, it could not be done. 

In a new subject like that of the interpretation of the 
Veda, there are certain things which everybody discovers 
who has eyes to see. Their discovery requires so little 
research that it seems almost an insult to say that they 
were discovered by this or that scholar. Take, for instance, 
the peculiar pronunciation of certain words, rendered neces- 
sary by the requirements of Vedic metres. I believe that 
my learned friend Professor Kuhn was one of the first to 
call general attention to the fact that semivowels must fre- 
quently be changed into their corresponding vowels, and 
that long vowels must sometimes be pronounced as two 
syllables. It is clear, however, from Rosen's notes to the 
first Ash/aka (I, i, 8), that he, too, was perfectly aware of 
this fact, and that he recognised the prevalence of this rule, 
not only with regard to semivowels (see his note to RV. I, 
2, 9) and long vowels which are the result of Sandhi, but 
likewise with regard to others that occur in the body of a 
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word. 'Animadverte,' he writes, 'tres syllabas postremas 
vocis adhvarawam dipodiae iambicae munus sustinentes, 
penultima syllaba praeter iambi prioris arsin, thesin quoque 
sequentis pedis ferente. Satis frequentia sunt, in hac prae- 
sertim dipodiae iambicae sede, exempla syllabae natura 
longae in tres moras productae. De qua re nihil quidem 
memoratum invenio apud Pingalam aliosque qui de arte 
metrica scripserunt : sed numeros ita, ut modo dictum est, 
computandos esse, taciti agnoscere videntur, quum versus 
una syllaba mancus non eos offendat.' 

Now this is exactly the case. The ancient grammarians, 
as we shall see, teach distinctly that where two vowels have 
coalesced into one according to the rules of Sandhi, they 
may be pronounced as two syllables ; and though they do 
not teach the same with regard to semivowels and long 
vowels occurring in the body of the word, yet they tacitly 
recognise that rule, by frequently taking its effects for 
granted. Thus in Sutra 950 of the Pratijakhya, verse IX, 
in, 1, is called an Atyash/i, and the first pada is said to 
consist of twelve syllables. In order to get this number, 
the author must have read, 

aya ru£i hariwyi punlnaA. 

Immediately after, verse IV, 1, 3, is called a Dhr*ti, and the 
first pada must again have twelve syllables. Here there- 
fore the author takes it for granted that we should read, 

sakhe sakhayam abhy 4 vawjtsva*. 

No one, in fact, with any ear for rhythm, whether Saunaka 
and Pingala, or Rosen and Kuhn, could have helped ob- 
serving these rules when reading the Veda. But it is quite 
a different case when we come to the question as to which 
words admit of such protracted pronunciation, and which 
do not. Here one scholar may differ from another according 
to the view he takes of the character of Vedic metres, and 
here one has to take careful account of the minute and 

• See also Sutra 937 seq. I cannot find any authority for the statement of 
Professor Kuhn (Beitrage, vol. iii, p. 1 14) that, according to the Rik-prStirakhya, 
it is the first semivowel that must be dissolved, unless he referred to the 
remarks of the commentator to Sutra 973. 
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ingenious observations contained in numerous articles by 
Professors Kuhn, Bollensen, Grassmann, and others. 

With regard to the interpretation of certain words and 
sentences too, it may happen that explanations which have 
taxed the ingenuity of some scholars to the utmost, seem 
to others so self-evident that they would hardly think of 
quoting anybody's name in support of them, to say nothing 
of the endless and useless work it would entail, were we 
obliged always to find out who was the first to propose this 
or that interpretation. It is impossible here to lay down 
general rules: — each scholar must be guided by his own 
sense of justice to others and by self-respect. Let us take 
one instance. From the first time that I read the fourth 
hymn of the Rig-veda, I translated the fifth and sixth 
verses: 

uta bruvantu naA nidaA ni/t anyataA £it arata, 

dadhanlA fndre ft diivaA, 
uta naA su-bhigan ariA voiiyuA dasma krz'sh/ayaA, 

syama ft mdrasya .rarmawi. 

i. Whether our enemies say, 'Move away elsewhere, you 
who offer worship to Indra only,' — 

i. Or whether, O mighty one, all people call us blessed : 
may we always remain in the keeping of Indra. 

About the general sense of this passage I imagined there 
could be no doubt, although one word in it, viz. arMr, re- 
quired an explanation. Yet the variety of interpretations 
proposed by different scholars is extraordinary. First, if 
we look to Sayana, he translates : 

i. May our priests praise Indra 1 O enemies, go away 
from this place, and also from another place I Our priests 
(may praise Indra), they who are always performing wor- 
ship for Indra. 

2. O destroyer of enemies ! may the enemy call us pos- 
sessed of wealth ; how much more, friendly people ! May 
we be in the happiness of Indra t 

Professor Wilson did not follow Saya«a closely, but 
translated : 

i. Let our ministers, earnestly performing his worship, 
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exclaim : Depart, ye revilers, from hence and every other 
place (where he is adored). 

2. Destroyer of foes, let our enemies say we are pros- 
perous : let men (congratulate us). May we ever abide in 
the felicity (derived from the favour) of Indra. 

Langlois translated : 

1. Que (ces amis), en fttant Indra, puissent dire: Vous, 
qui etes nos adversaires, retirez-vous loin d'ici. 

2. Que nos ennemis nous appellent des hommes fortunes, 
places que nous sommes sous la protection d'Indra. 

Stevenson translated : 

1. Let all men again join in praising Indra. A vaunt ye 
profane scoffers, remove from hence, and from every other 
place, while we perform the rites of Indra. 

2. O foe-destroyer, (through thy favour) even our enemies 
speak peaceably to us, the possessors of wealth ; what 
wonder then if other men do so. Let us ever enjoy the 
happiness which springs from Indra's blessing. 

Professor Benfey translated : 

i. And let the scoffers say, They are rejected by every 
one else, therefore they celebrate Indra alone. 

2. And may the enemy and the country proclaim us as 
happy, O destroyer, if we are only in Indra's keeping'. 

Professor Roth, s.v. anyata^, took this word rightly in 
the sense of ' to a different place,' and must therefore have 
taken that sentence 'move away elsewhere' in the same 
sense in which I take it. Later, however, s.v. ar, he cor- 
rected himself, and proposed to translate the same words 
by ' you neglect something else.' 

Professor Bollensen (Orient und Occident, vol. ii, p. 462), 

* I add Grassmann's and Ludwig's renderings : 
Grassmann: Mag spot lend sagen nnser Feind: 

'Kein Andrer kiimmert sich nm sie; 

Drum feiem Indra sie allein.' 

Und glikklich mogen, Machtigerl 

Die Freundesstamme nennen wis, 

Nur wenn wir sind in Indra's Schotz. 
Lndwig: Mogen nnsere tadler sagen: sogar noch anderes entgeht each 
(dabei), wenn ihr dienst dem Indra tut. 

Oder moge nns gliickseligc nennen der fromme, so nennen, o wnndertatcr, 
die (fiinf ) voUcer, in Indra's schntze mogen wir sein. 
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adopting to a certain extent the second rendering of Professor 
Roth in preference to that of Professor Benfey, endeavoured 
to show that the ' something else which is neglected,' is not 
something indefinite, but the Worship of all the other gods, 
except Indra. 

It might, no doubt, be said that every one of these trans- 
lations contains something that is right, though mixed up 
with a great deal that. is wrong; but to attempt for every 
verse of the Veda to quote and to criticise every previous 
translation, would be an invidious and useless task. In the 
case just quoted, it might seem right to state that Professor 
Bollensen was the first to see that ar/A should be joined 
with VrishtiysJt, and that he therefore proposed to alter it 
to ariA, as a nom. plur. But on referring to Rosen, I find 
that, to a certain extent, he had anticipated Professor Bol- 
lensen 's remark, for though, in his cautious way, he abstained 
from altering the text, yet he remarked : Possitne ariA 
pluralis esse, contractu terminatione, pro arayaA ? 

After these preliminary remarks I have to say a few 
Plan of the words on the general plan of my translation, 
work. J d no t attempt as yet a translation of the 

whole of the Rig-veda, and I therefore considered myself at 
liberty to group the hymns according to the deities to which 
they are addressed. By this process, I believe, a great advan- 
tage is gained. We see at one glance all that has been 
said of a certain god, and we gain a more complete insight 
into his nature and character. Something of the same kind 
had been attempted by the original collectors of the ten 
books, for it can hardly be by accident that each of them 
begins with hymns addressed to Agni, and that these are 
followed by hymns addressed to Indra. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is the eighth MaWala, for the ninth being 
devoted to one deity, to Soma, can hardly be accounted an 
exception. But if we take the Rig-veda as a whole, we 
find hymns, addressed to the same deities, not only 
scattered about in different books, but not even grouped 
together when they occur in one and the same book. Here, 
as we lose nothing by giving up the old arrangement, we 
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are surely at liberty, for our own purposes, to put together 
such hymns as have a common object, and to place before 
the reader as much material as possible for an exhaustive 
study of each individual deity. 

I give for each hymn the Sanskrit original ' in what is 
known as the Pada text, i.e. the text in which all words 
(pada) stand by themselves, as they do in Greek or Latin, 
without being joined together according to the rules of 
Sandhi. The text in which the words are thus joined, as 
they are in all other Sanskrit texts, is called the Sawthita 
text. Whether the Pada or the Sawhita text be the more 
ancient, may seem difficult to settle. As far as I can judge, 
they seem to me, in their present form, the product of the 
same period of Vedic scholarship. The Pratijakhyas, it is 
true, start from the Pada text, take it, as it were, for 
granted, and devote their rules to the explanation of those 
changes which that text undergoes in being changed into 
the Sa*whita text. But, on the other hand, the Pada text 
in some cases clearly presupposes the Sawhita text. It 
leaves out passages which are repeated more than once, 
while the Sawhita text always repeats these passages ; it 
abstains from dividing the termination of the locative plural 
su, whenever in the Sawzhita text, i. e. according to the rules 
of Sandhi, it becomes shu ; hence nadlshu,a£ishu, but ap-su; 
and it gives short vowels instead of the long ones of the 
Sawhita, even in cases where the long vowels are justified 
by the rules of the Vedic language. It is certain, in fact, 
that neither the Pada nor the Sa*»hita text, as we now 
possess them, represents the original text of the Veda. 
Both show clear traces of scholastic influences. But if we 
try to restore the original form of the Vedic hymns, we 
shall certainly arrive at some kind of Pada text rather than 
at a Sawhita text; nay, even in their present form, the 
original metre and rhythm of the ancient hymns of the./?*shis 
are far more perceptible when the words are divided, than 
when we join them together throughout according to the 
rules of Sandhi. Lastly, for practical purposes, the Pada 
text is far superior to the Sawmita text in which the final 

* This is left out in the second edition. 
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and initial letters, that is, the most important letters of 
words, are constantly disguised, and liable therefore to 
different interpretations. Although in some passages we 
may differ from the interpretation adopted by the Pada 
text, and although certain Vedic words have, no doubt, 
been wrongly analysed and divided by .Sakalya, yet such 
cases are comparatively few, and where they occur, they 
are interesting as carrying us back to the earliest attempts 
of Vedic scholarship. In the vast majority of cases the 
divided text, with a few such rules as we have to observe 
in reading Latin, nay, even in reading Pali verses, brings 
us certainly much nearer to the original utterance of the 
ancient Rtshis than the amalgamated text. 

The critical principles by which I have been guided in 
editing for the first time the text of the Rig-veda, require 

Principles of a f ew words of explanation, as they have lately 
criticism. been challenged on grounds which, I think, 
rest on a complete misapprehension of my previous state- 
ments on this subject. 

As far as we are able to judge at present, we can hardly 
speak of various readings in the Vedic hymns, in the usual 
sense of that word. Various readings to be gathered from 
a collation of different MSS., now accessible to us, there 
are none. After collating a considerable number of MSS., 
I have succeeded, I believe, in fixing on three representative 
MSS., as described in the preface to the first volume of my 
edition of the Rig-veda. Even these MSS. are not free 
from blunders, — for what MS. is ? — but these blunders have 
no claim to the title of various readings. They are lapsus 
calami, and no more; and, what is important, they have 
not become traditional a . 

• Thus X, 101, 2, one of the Pada MSS. (P a) reads distinctly ya^flam pra 
VrimXa. sakhSyaJl, but all the other MSS. have nayata, and there can be little 
doubt that it was the frequent repetition of the verb Vri in this verse which 
led the writer to substitute kWnuta for nayata. No other MS., as far as I am 
aware, repeats this blunder. In IX, 86, 34, the writer of the same MS. puts 
rs£asi instead of dh&vasi, because his eye was caught by raji in the preceding 
line. X, 16, 5, the same MS. reads sam ga&Masva instead of ga&Matam, which 
is supported by Si, S 2, P 1, while S 3 has a peculiar and more important 
reading, ga^Matat. X, 67, 6, the same MS. P a has vi £akartha instead of 
vi Jakarta. 

A number of various readings which have been gleaned from Pandit Tira- 
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The text, as deduced from the best MSS. of the Samhita 
text, can be controlled by four independent checks. The 
first is, of course, a collation of the best MSS. of the 
Samhita text. 

The second check to be applied to the Samhita text is a 
comparison with the Pada text, of which, again, I possessed 
at least one excellent MS., and several more modern 
copies. 

The third check was a comparison of this text with 
Sayawa's commentary, or rather with the text which is 
presupposed by that commentary. In the few cases where 
the Pada text seemed to differ from the Sa/nhita text, a 
note was added to that effect, in the various readings of my 
edition ; and the same was done, at least in all important 
cases, where Saya«a clearly followed a text at variance 
with our own. 

The fourth check was a comparison of any doubtful 
passage with the numerous passages quoted in the Prati- 
jakhya. 

These were the principles by which I was guided in the 
critical restoration of the text of the Rig-veda, and I believe 
I may say that the text as printed by me is more correct 
than any MS. now accessible, more trustworthy than the 
text followed by Saya«a, and in all important points identi- 
cally the same with that text which the authors of the 

natha's Tuladan&dipaddhati (see Triibner's American and Oriental Literary 
Record, July 31, 1868) belong to the same class. They may be due either to 
the copyists of the MSS. which Pandit Taranatha used while compiling his 
work, or they may by accident have crept into his own MS. Anyhow, not one 
of them is supported either by the best MSS. accessible in Europe, or by any 
passage in the Pratu&khya. 

RV. IX, 11, 2, read devayu instead of devayuA b . 



IX, ii, 4, 


„ areata 


„ 


ar£ate k . 


IX. 14. 2, 


„ yadt sabandhavaA 


ii 


yaddtptabandhavaA b . 


IX, 16, 3. 


„ anaptam 


»> 


anuptam b . 


IX, 17. 2, 


„ suv&nasa 


»» 


stuvanasa b . 


IX, 31, 2, 


„ pravr»»vanto 


ii 


pravrwvato b . 


IX, 48, 2, 


„ s&mvrikta. 


i» 


sa/»yukta b . 


IX, 49, 1, 


„ no'pam 


11 


no yam b . 


IX. 54. 3. 


„ sflryaA 


i» 


sflryam b . 


IX, 59. 3. 


„ sida ni 


it 


stdati b . 



b As printed by Pandit Taranatha. 
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Pratuakhya followed in their critical researches in the fifth 
or sixth century before our era. I believe that starting 
from that date our text of the Veda is better authenticated, 
and supported by a more perfect apparatus criticus, 
than the text of any Greek or Latin author, and I do not 
think that diplomatic criticism can ever go beyond what 
has been achieved in the constitution of the text of the 
Vedic hymns. 

Far be it from me to say that the editio princeps of 

the text thus constituted was printed without mistakes. 

. , . , But most of these mistakes are mistakes 

Aufrecht s ... . , , , 

Romanised Re- which no attentive reader could fail to detect. 

P^°^ e Cases like II, 35, 1, where ^gishat instead 
of ^oshishat was printed three times, so as 
to perplex even Professor Roth, or II, 13, 14, where jasa- 
minam occurs three times instead of .r&famanam, are, I 
believe, of rare occurrence. Nor do I think that, unless 
some quite unexpected discoveries are made, there ever 
will be a new critical edition, or, as we call it in Germany, 
a new recension of the hymns of the Rig-veda. If by col- 
lating new MSS., or by a careful study of the Pratuakhya, 
or by conjectural emendations, a more correct text could 
have been produced, we may be certain that a critical 
scholar like Professor Aufrecht would have given us such a 
text. But after carefully collating several MSS. of Pro- 
fessor Wilson's collection, and after enjoying the advantage 
of Professor Weber's assistance in collating the MSS. of the 
Royal Library at Berlin, and after a minute study of the 
Pratijakhya, he frankly states that in the text of the Rig-veda, 
transcribed in Roman letters, which he printed at Berlin, he 
followed my edition, and that he had to correct but a small 
number of misprints. For the two Mawrfalas which I had not 
yet published, I lent him the very MSS. on which my edition 
is founded ; and there will be accordingly but few passages 
in these two concluding Mawdalas, which I have still to 
publish, where the text will materially differ from that of 
his Romanised transcript. 

No one, I should think, who is at all acquainted with the 
rules of diplomatic criticism, would easily bring himself to 
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touch a text resting on such authorities as the text of 
the Rig-veda. What would a Greek scholar give, if he 
could say of Homer that his text was in every word, 
in every syllable, in every vowel, in every accent, the 
same as the text used by Peisistratos in the sixth century 
B. c. ! A text thus preserved in its integrity for so many 
centuries, must remain for ever the authoritative text of the 
Veda. 

To remove, for instance, the eleven hymns 49-59 in the 
eighth Mandala. from their proper place, or count them by 

vaiakhiiya themselves as Valakhilya * hymns, seems to 
Hymns. me) though no doubt perfectly harmless, 
little short of a critical sacrilege. Why Saya«a does not 
explain these hymns, I confess I do not know b ; but what- 
ever the reason was, it was not because they did not exist 
at his time, or because he thought them spurious. They 
are regularly counted in Katyayana's Sarvanukrama, though 
here the same accident has happened. One commentator, 
Sharfguriuishya, the one most commonly used, does not 
explain them ; but another commentator, Cagannatha, does 
explain them, exactly as they occur in the Sarvanukrama, 
only leaving out hymn 58. That these hymns had some- 
thing peculiar in the eyes of native scholars, is clear enough. 
They may for a time have formed a separate collection, they 



* The earliest interpretation of the name VSlakhilya is found in the Taittiriya- 
ftranyaka, I, 23. We are told that Pra^&pati created the world, and in the 
process of creation the following interlude occurs : 

sa tapoitapyata. sa tapas taptva rartram adhunuta. tasya yan mawsam 
astt tatoirunii ketavo vatanuanft n'shaya udatishMan. ye nakhki, te vaikha- 
nasaA. ye ball*, te balakhilyti. 

He burned with emotion. Having bumt with emotion, he shook his body. 
From what was his flesh, the .tftshis, called Aruwas, Kerns, and Vatanuanas, 
sprang forth. His nails became the Vaikh&nasas, his hairs the BSlakhilyas. 

The author of this allegory therefore took bala or vala in valakhilya, not in 
the sense of child, but identified it with bala, hair. 

The commentator remarks with regard to tapas : nStra tapa upavasadir Apam, 
kimtn srash/avyam vastu kldnjam iti paryalo£anarupam. 

* A similar omission was pointed out by Professor Roth. Verses a 1-24 of 
the 53rd hymn of the third Mamiala, which contain imprecations against 
VasishMa, are left out by the writer of a Pada MS., and by a copyist of 
Sayana's commentary, probably because they both belonged to the family of 
VasishMa, See my first edition of the Rig-veda, vol. ii, p. lvi. Notes. 
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may have been considered of more modern origin '. I shall 
go even further than those who remove these hymns from 
the place which they have occupied for more than two 
thousand years. I admit they disturb the regularity both 
of the Mawrfala and the Ash/aka divisions, and I have 
pointed out myself that they are not counted in the ancient 
Anukramawis ascribed to .Saunaka ; (History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 2 20.) But, on the other hand, verses 
taken from these hymns occur in all the other Vedas b ; 
they are mentioned by name in the Brahmawas (Ait. Br. V, 
15 ; VI, 24), the Arawyakas (Ait. Ar. V, 10, p. 445), and the 
Sutras (Asv. .Srauta Sutras, VIII, 2, 3), while they are never 
included in the manuscripts of Parirish/as or Khilas or 
apocryphal hymns, nor mentioned by Katyayana as mere 
Khilas in his Sarvanukrama. Eight of them are men- 
tioned in the Brthaddevata, without any allusion to their 
apocryphal character : 

Parawy ash/au tu suktany rishirt&m tigmate^asam, 
Aindrawy atra tu shadvimsa.fi pragatho bahudaivataA 
Rig antyagner a£ety agniA suryam antyapado^agau. 
Praska«var ka. przshadhraj ka pradad yad vastu kiw<£ana 
Bhurid iti tu suktabhyam akhilam parikirtitam. 
Aindrawy ubhayam ity atra sha/ agneyat para«i tu. 
' The next eight hymns belong to •/?jshis of keen intel- 
lect d ; they are addressed to Indra, but the 26th Pragatha 

* S4ya«a (RV. X, 88, 18) quotes these hymns as Valakhilya-sawhita. In 
the Mahabhirata XII, 59 ; 1 10 seq. the Valakhilyas are called the ministers of 
King Vainya, whose astrologer was Garga, and his domestic priest -Sukra ; see 
Kern, BWhat-sa/nhita, transl. p. II. 

b This is a criterion of some importance, and it might have been mentioned, 
for instance, by Professor Bollensen in his interesting article on the Dvipadft 
Vir^g- hymns ascribed to Parirara (I, 65-70) that not a single verse of them 
occurs in any of the other Vedas. 

e Sayana in his commentary (RV. X, 37, 15) speaks of eight, while in the 
Ait Ar. V, 10, the first six are qnoted (containing fifty-six verses, comm.), as 
being used together for certain sacrificial purposes. 

d Lest .Saunaka be suspected of having applied this epithet, tigmate^as, to 
the Valakhilyas in order to fill the verse (p&dapuran&rtham), I may point out 
that the same epithet is applied to the Valakhilyas in the Maitry-upanishad 1, 3. 
The nom. plur. which occurs there is tigmate^nsavi, and the commentator 
remarks: tigmate^asas ttvrate^aso * tyur^-itaprabhAviU ; te/asi ityeva/nvidha 
etauWASkhasanketapaMxf JAandasaA sarvatra. See also Maitr. Up. VI, 39. 
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(VIII, 54, 3-4, which verses form the 26th couplet, if count- 
ing from VIII, 49, 1) is addressed to many gods. The last 
verse (of these eight hymns), VIII, 56, 5, beginning with 
the words a£ety agniA, is addressed to Agni, and the last 
foot celebrates Surya. Whatsoever Praska»va and Pn'sha- 
dhra gave (or, if we read prj'shadhraya, whatever Praskawva 
gave to Pr»shadhra), all that is celebrated in the two hymns 
beginning with bhurtt. After the hymn addressed to Agni 
(VIII, 60), there follow six hymns addressed to Indra, 
beginning with ubhayam.' 

But the most important point of all is this, that these 
hymns, which exist both in the Pada and Sawhita texts, are 
quoted by the Pratwakhya, not only for general purposes, 
but for special passages occurring in them, and nowhere 
else. Thus in Sutra 154, hetaya^ is quoted as one of the 
few words which do not require the elision of a following 
short a. In order to appreciate what is implied by this 
special quotation, it is necessary to have a clear insight into 
the mechanism of the Pratuakhya. Its chief object is to 
bring under general categories the changes which the sepa- 
rate words of the Pada text undergo when joined together 
in the Arsht Sawhita, and to do this with the utmost 
brevity possible. Now the Sandhi rules, as observed in the 
Sawmita of the Rig-veda, are by no means so uniform and 
regular as they are in later Sanskrit, and hence it is some- 
times extremely difficult to bring all the exceptional cases 
under more or less general rules. In our passage the 
author of the Pratuakhya endeavours to comprehend all 
the passages where an initial a in the Veda is not elided 
after a final e or o. In ordinary Sanskrit it would be always 
elided, in the Sawhita it is sometimes elided, and sometimes 
not. Thus the Pratijakhya begins in Sutra 138 by stating 
that if the short a stands at the beginning of a pada or foot, 
it is always elided. Why it should be always elided in the 
very place where the metre most strongly requires that it 
should be pronounced, does not concern the author of the 
Pratuakhya. He is a statistician, not a grammarian, and 
he therefore simply adds in Sutra 153 the only three excep- 
tional passages where the a, under these very circumstances, 
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happens to be not elided. He then proceeds in SAtra 139 
to state that a is elided even in the middle of a pada, pro- 
vided it be light, followed by y or v, and these, y or v, again 
followed by a light vowel. Hence the Samhita writes te 
*vadan, so » yam, but not jikshanto»vratam, for here the a 
of avratam is heavy; nor mitramaho»vadyat, for here the 
a following the v is heavy 

Then follows again an extension of this rule, viz. in the 
case of words ending in avo. After these, a short a, even 
if followed by other consonants besides y or v, may be 
elided, but the other conditions must be fulfilled, i. e. the 
short a must be light, and the vowel of the next syllable 
must again be light. Thus the Sawhita writes indeed gavo 
'bhlta/t, but not gavo«gman, because here the a is heavy, 
being followed by two consonants. 

After this, a more general rule is given, or, more cor- 
rectly, a more comprehensive observation is made, viz. that 
under all circumstances initial a is elided, if the preceding 
word ends in aye, ayaA, ave, or avaA. As might be 
expected, however, so large a class must have numerous 
exceptions, and these can only be collected by quoting 
every word ending in these syllables, or every passage in 
which the exceptions occur. Before these exceptions are 
enumerated, some other more or less general observations 
are made, providing for the elision of initial a. Initial a, 
according to Sutra 142, is to be elided if the preceding 
word is vaA, and if this vaJt is preceded by a, na, pra, kva, 
kitrdJt, savita, eva, or kaA. There is, of course, no intel- 
ligible reason why, if these words precede vaA, the next a 
should be elided. It is a mere statement of facts, and, 
generally speaking, these statements are minutely accurate. 
There is probably no verse in the whole of the Rig-veda 
where an initial a after vaJt is elided, unless these very 
words precede, or unless some other observation has been 
made to provide for the elision of the a For instance, in 
V, 25, 1, we find vaA preceded by a&k/ia, which is not among 
the words just mentioned, and here the Sawhita does not 
elide the a of agnim, which follows after va^. After all 
these more or less general observations as to the elision of 
[32] d 
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an initial a are thus exhausted, the author of the Prati- 
.rakhya descends into particulars, and gives lists, first, of 
words the initial a of which is always elided ; secondly, of 
words which, if preceding, require under all circumstances 
the elision of the initial a of the next word, whatever may 
have been said to the contrary in the preceding Sutras. 
Afterwards, he gives a number of passages which defy all 
rules, and must be given on their own merits, and as they 
stand in the Sawhitl. Lastly, follow special exceptions 
to the more or less general rules given before. And here, 
among these special exceptions, we see that the author of 
the Pratuakhya finds it necessary to quote a passage from a 
Valakhilya hymn in which hetayaA occurs, i.e. a word 
ending in ayaA, and where, in defiance of Sutra 141, which 
required the elision of a following initial a under all circum- 
stances (sarvatha), the initial a of asya is not elided ; VIII, 
50, 2, Sawhita, jatanika hetayo asya. It might be objected 
that the Pratixakhya only quotes hetayaA as an exceptional 
word, and does not refer directly to the verse in the 
Valakhilya hymn. But fortunately hetaya^ occurs but 
twice in the whole of the Rig-veda ; and in the other 
passage where it occurs, I, 190, 4, neither the rule nor the 
exception as to the elision of an initial a, could apply. 
The author of the PratLrakhya therefore makes no distinc- 
tion between the Valakhilya and any other hymns of the 
Rig-veda, and he would have considered his phonetic 
statistics equally at fault, if it had been possible to quote 
one single passage from the hymns VIII, 49 to 59, as con- 
travening his observations, as if such passages had been 
alleged from the hymns of Vasish/Aa or VLrvamitra. 

It would lead me too far, were I to enter here into similar 
cases in support of the fact that the PratLsakhya makes no 
distinction between the Valakhilya and any other hymns of 
the Rig-veda-sa/whita a . But I doubt whether the bearing 
of this fact has ever been fully realised. Here we see that 
the absence of the elision of a short a which follows after a 
word ending in aya/t, was considered of sufficient importance 

* The Pralixakhya takes into account both the 5akala and Bashkala jakhas, 
as may be seen from Sutra 1057. 
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to be recorded in a special rule, because in most cases the 
Sawhita elides an initial a, if preceded by a word ending in 
ayaA. What does this prove? It proves, unless all our 
views on the chronology of Vedic literature are wrong, that 
in the fifth century B.C. at least, or previously rather to the 
time when the Pratijakhya was composed, both the Pada 
and the Sawhita texts were so firmly settled that it was im- 
possible, for the sake of uniformity or regularity, to omit 
one single short a ; and it proves a fortiori, that the 
hymn in which that irregular short a occurs, formed at that 
time part of the Vedic canon. I confess I feel sometimes 
frightened by the stringency of this argument, and I should 
like to see a possibility by which we could explain the 
addition, not of the Valakhilya hymns only, but of other 
much more modern sounding hymns, at a later time than 
the period of the Pratijakhyas. But until that possibility 
is shown, we must abide by our own conclusions ; and then 
I ask, who is the critic who would dare to tamper with a 
canon of scripture of which every iota was settled before the 
time of Cyrus, and which we possess in exactly that form 
in which it is described to us by the authors of the 
Pratuakhyas ? I say again, that I am not free from mis- 
givings on the subject, and my critical conscience would be 
far better satisfied if we could ascribe the Pratuakhya and 
all it presupposes to a much later date. But until that is 
done, the fact remains that the two divergent texts, the 
Pada and Sawhita, which we now possess, existed, as we 
now possess them, previous to the time of the Pratuakhya. 
They have not diverged nor varied since, and the vertex to 
which they point, starting from the distance of the two 
texts as measured by the PratLrakhya, carries us back far 
beyond the time of Saunaka, if we wish to determine the 
date of the first authorised collection of the hymns, both in 
their Pada and in their Samhita form. 

Instances abound, if we compare the Pada and Samhita 
texts, where, if uniformity between the two texts had been 
the object of the scholars of the ancient Parishads, the 
lengthening or shortening of a vowel would at once have 
removed the apparent discordance between the two tradi- 

d2 
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tional texts. Nor should it be supposed that such minute 
discordances between the two, as the length or shortness of 
a vowel, were always rendered necessary by the require- 
ments of the metre, and that for that reason the ancient 
students or the later copyists of the Veda abstained from 
altering the peculiar spelling of words, which seemed re- 
quired by the exigencies of the metre in the Sa*«hit£ text, 
but not in the Pada text. Though this may be true in 
some cases, it is not so in all. There are short vowels in 
the Sawmitd where, according to grammar, we expect long 
vowels, and where, according to metre, there was no neces- 
sity for shortening them. Yet in these very places all the 
MSS. of the Samhita text give the irregular short, and all 
the MSS. of the Pada text the regular long vowel, and the 
authors of the PratLfakhyas bear witness that the same 
minute difference existed at their own time, nay, previous to 
their own time. In VII, 60, 12, the Sawdiita text gives : 

iy&m deva pur6hitir yuvabhyaw* ya^w^shu mitravaruwav 
akari. 

This primacy, O (two) gods, was made for you two, O 
Mitra and Varu/za, at the sacrifices I 

Here it is quite clear that deva is meant for a dual, and 
ought to have been deva or devau. The metre does not 
require a short syllable, and yet all the Samhita MSS. read 
devS, and all the Pada MSS. read deva ; and what is more 
important, the authors of the PratLrakhya had to register 
this small divergence of the two texts, which existed in their 
time as it exists in our own *. 

Nor let it be supposed, that the writers of our MSS. were 
so careful and so conscientious that they would, when 
copying MSS., regulate every consonant or vowel according 
to the rules of the Pratwakhya. This is by no means 
the case. The writers of Vedic MSS. are on the whole 
more accurate than the writers of other MSS., but their 
learning does not seem to extend to a knowledge of the 
minute rules of the PratLrakhya, and they will commit 

* See Prittuakhya, Sutra 309 seqq., where several more instances of the same 
kind are given. I should prefer to take devapurohiti as one word, bnt that was 
not the intention of the authors of the Samhita and Pada texts. 
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occasionally the very mistakes against which they are 
warned by the PratLrakhya. Thus the Pratuakhya (Sutra 
799) warns the students against a common mistake of 
changing vaiyarva into vayyajva, i. e. by changing ai to a, 
and doubling the semivowel y. But this very mistake 
occurs in S2, and another MS. gives vaiyyarva. See 
p. lvi. 

If these arguments are sound, and if nothing can be said 
against the critical principles by which I have been guided 
Aufrecht's hi editing the text of the Rig-veda, if the 
mistakes. fourfold check, described above, fulfils every 
requirement that could be made for restoring that text 
which was known to Sayawa, and which was known, probably 
2000 years earlier, to the authors of the Pratirakhyas, what 
can be the motives, it may fairly be asked, of those who 
clamour for a new and more critical edition, and who 
imagine that the editio princeps of the Rig-veda will 
share the fate of most of the editiones principes of the 
Greek and Roman classics, and be supplanted by new 
editions founded on the collation of other MSS. ? No one 
could have rejoiced more sincerely than I did at the publi- 
cation of the Romanised transliteration of the Rig-veda, 
carried out with so much patience and accuracy by Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht. It showed that there was a growing 
interest in this, the only true Veda ; it showed that even 
those who could not read Sanskrit in the original Devana- 
gari, wished to have access to the original text of these 
ancient hymns ; it showed that the study of the Veda had 
a future before it like no other book of Sanskrit literature. 
My learned friend Professor Aufrecht has been most 
unfairly charged with having printed this Romanised text 
me insciente vel invito. My edition is publici juris, 
like any edition of Homer or Plato, and anybody might, 
with proper acknowledgment, have reprinted it, either in 
Roman or Devanagari letters. But far from keeping me 
in ignorance of his plan, Professor Aufrecht applied to me 
for the loan of the MSS. of the two Mam/alas which I had 
not yet published, and I lent them to him most gladly, 
because, by seeing them printed at once, I felt far less 
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guilty in delaying the publication of the last volumes of my 
edition of the text and commentary. Nor could anything 
have been more honourable than the way in which Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht speaks of the true relation of his Romanised 
text to my edition. That there are misprints, and I, speak- 
ing for myself, ought to say mistakes also, in my edition of 
the Rig-veda, I know but too well ; and if Professor 
Aufrecht, after carefully transcribing every word, could 
honestly say that their number is small, I doubt whether 
other scholars will be able to prove that their number is 
large. I believe I may with the same honesty return Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht's compliment, and considering the great 
difficulty of avoiding misprints in Romanised transcripts, 
I have always thought and I have always said that his 
reprint of the hymns of the Veda is remarkably correct and 
accurate. What, however, I must protest against, and 
what, I feel sure, Professor Aufrecht himself would equally 
protest against, is the supposition, and more than supposi- 
tion of certain scholars, that wherever this later Latin 
transcript differs from my own Devanagari text, Professor 
Aufrecht is right, and I am wrong ; that his various readings 
rest on the authority of new MSS., and constitute in fact a 
new recension of the Vedic hymns. Against this supposi- 
tion I must protest most strongly, not for my own sake, but 
for the sake of the old book, and, still more, for the sake of 
the truth. No doubt it is natural to suppose that where a 
later edition differs from a former edition, it does so inten- 
tionally ; and I do not complain of those who, without 
being able to have recourse to MSS. in order to test the 
authority of various readings, concluded that wherever the 
new text differed from the old, it was because the old text 
was at fault. In order to satisfy my own conscience on this 
point, I have collated a number of passages where Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht's text differs from my own, and I feel 
satisfied that in the vast majority of cases, I am right and 
he is wrong, and that his variations do not rest on the 
authority of MSS. I must not shrink from the duty of 
making good this assertion, and I therefore proceed to an 
examination of such passages as have occurred to me on 
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occasionally referring to his text, pointing out the readings 
both where he is right, and where he is wrong. The 
differences between the two texts may appear trifling, but 
I shall not avail myself of that plea. On the contrary, I 
quite agree with those scholars who hold that in truly 
critical scholarship there is nothing trifling. Besides, it is 
in the nature of the case that what may, by a stretch of the 
word, be called various readings in the Veda, must be con- 
fined to single letters or accents, and can but seldom extend 
to whole words, and never to whole sentences. I must 
therefore beg my readers to have patience while I endeavour 
to show that the text of the Rig-veda, as first published 
by me, though by no means faultless, was nevertheless not 
edited in so perfunctory a manner as some learned critics 
seem to suppose, and that it will not be easy to supplant 
it either by a collation of new MSS., such as are accessible 
at present, or by occasional references to the Pratirakhya. 

I begin with some mistakes of my own, mistakes which 
I might have avoided, if I had always consulted the 
Pratlrakhya, where single words or whole passages of 
the Veda are quoted. Some of these mistakes have been 
removed by Professor Aufrecht, others, however, appear in 
his transcript as they appear in my own edition. 

I need hardly point out passages where palpable mis- 
prints in my edition have been repeated in Professor 
Aufrecht's text. I mean by palpable misprints, cases 
where a glance at the Pada text or at the Sawhita text 
or a reference to Sayawa's commentary would show at 
once what was intended. Thus, for instance, in VI, 15, 3, 
vrtdh.6, as I had printed in the Sawhita, was clearly a 
misprint for vr*dh6, as may be seen from the Pada, which 
gives vrtdhiA, and from Sayawa. Here, though Professor 
Aufrecht repeats vridhi, I think it hardly necessary to 
show that the authority of the best MSS. (S 2 alone 
contains a correction of vndh6 to vridh6) is in favour of 
vridh&A, whatever we may think of the relative value of 
these two readings. One must be careful, however, in 
a text like that of the Vedic hymns, where the presence 
or absence of a single letter or accent begins to become 
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the object of the most learned and painstaking discussions, 
not to claim too large an indulgence for misprints. A 
misprint in the Sawhita, if repeated in the Pada, or if 
admitted even in the commentary of Sayawa, though it 
need not be put down to the editor's deplorable ignorance, 
becomes yet a serious matter, and I willingly take all the 
blame which is justly due for occasional accidents of this 
character. Such are, for instance, II, 12, 14, jasamanam 
instead of jaramanam ; I, 124, 4, sudhyuva/i, in the Pada, 
instead of .rundhyuva// ; and the substitution in several 
places of a short u instead of a long in such forms 
as .rujavama, when occurring in the Pada; cf. I, 166, 14; 
167, 9. 

It is clear from the Pratuakhya, Sutra 819 and 163, 5, 
that the words utf fndra in IV, 29, 1, should not be joined 
together, but that the hiatus should remain. Hence 
utindra, as printed in my edition and repeated in Professor 
Aufrecht's, should be corrected, and the hiatus be pre- 
served, as it is in the fourth verse of the same hymn, uti 
itth£. MSS. S 1, S 3 are right ; in S 2 the words are 
joined. 

It follows from Sutra 799 that to double the y in 
vaiyarva is a mistake, but a mistake which had to be 
pointed out and guarded against as early as the time of 
the Pratuakhya. In VIII, 26, 11, therefore, vaiyyarvasya, 
as printed in my edition and repeated in Professor Auf- 
recht's, should be changed to vaiyarvasya. MSS. S 1, S3 
are right, likewise P 1, P 2; but S 2 has the double 
mistake vayyarvasya, as described in the Pratifikhya; 
another MS. of Wilson's has vaiyy. The same applies 
to VIII, 23, 24, and VIII, 24, 23. P 1 admits the mistaken 
spelling vayyarva. 

Some corrections that ought to be made in the Pada- 
pa///a only, as printed in my edition, are pointed out in 
a note to Sutra 738 of the PratLrakhya. Thus, according 
to Sutra 583, 6, jruya^ in the Pada text of II, 10, 2, 
should be changed to jruyaV*. MSS. P i, P 2 have the 
short u. 

In V, 7, 8, I had printed stiJiih shma, leaving the a of 
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shma short in accordance with the Prati-rakhya, Sutra 514, 
where a string of words is given before which sma must not 
be lengthened, and where under No. 11 we find yasmai. 
Professor Aufrecht has altered this, and gives the a as 
long, which is wrong. The MSS. S 1, S a, S 3 have the 
short a. 

Another word before which sma ought not to be length- 
ened is mavate. Hence, according to Sutra 514, 14, I 
ought not to have printed in VI, 65, 4, shma mavate, but 
shma mavate. Here Professor Aufrecht has retained the 
long a, which is wrong. MSS. Si, S a, S3 have the 
short a. 

It follows from Sutra 499 that in 1, 1 38, 4, we should not 
lengthen the vowel of sii. Hence, instead of asya" u shu* 
«a upa sataye, as printed in my edition and repeated by 
Professor Aufrecht, we should read asyS u shu «a upa 
sataye. S 1, S 2, S 3 have short u*. 

In VII, 31, 4, 1 had by mistake printed viddhf instead of 
viddhi. The same reading is adopted by Professor Auf- 
recht (II, p. 24), but the authority of the PratLrakhya, 
Sutra 445, can hardly be overruled. S 1, S 2, S 3 have 
viddhi. 

While in cases like these, the Pratuakhya is an authority 
which, as far as I can judge, ought to overrule the authority 
of every MS., however ancient, we must in other cases 
depend either on the testimony of the best MSS. or be 
guided, in fixing on the right reading, by Saya«a and the 
rules of grammar. I shall therefore, in cases where I 
cannot consider Professor Aufrecht's readings as autho- 
ritative improvements, have to give my reasons why I 
adhere to the readings which I had originally adopted. 

In V, 9, 4, I had printed by mistake puru yd instead of 
purfl yd. I had, however, corrected this misprint in my 
edition of the Pratuakhya, 393, 533. Professor Aufrecht 
decides in favour of puru with a short u, but against the 
authority of the MSS., S 1, S 2, S 3, which have purff. 

* In the same verse, I, 138, 4, the shu in 6 shu tv& should nut be lengthened, 
for there is no rule, as far as I can see, in the PrStirakhya that would require 
the lengthening of su before tva. See PWitijakhya, 491. f 
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It was certainly a great mistake of mine, though it may 
seem more excusable in a Romanised transcript, that I did 
not follow the writers of the best MSS. in their use of the 
Avagraha, or, I should rather say, of that sign which, as 
far as the Veda is concerned, is very wrongly designated by 
the name of Avagraha. Avagraha, according to the Prati- 
jakhya, never occurs in the Sawhita text, but is the name 
given to that halt, stoppage, or pause which in the Pada 
text separates the component parts of compound words. 
That pause has the length of one short vowel, i.e. one 
matra. Of course, nothing is said by the Pratuakhya as 
to how the pause should be represented graphically, but it 
is several times alluded to as of importance in the recitation 
and accentuation of the Veda. What we have been in the 
habit of calling Avagraha is by the writers of certain MSS. 
of the Sawhita text used as the sign of the Vivr z'tti or hiatus. 
This hiatus, however, is very different from the Avagraha, 
for while the Avagraha has the length of one matra, the 
Vivr/tti or hiatus has the length of i matra, if the two 
vowels are short ; of 4 matra, if either vowel is long ; of | 
matra, if both vowels are long. Now I have several times 
called attention to the fact that though this hiatus is marked 
in certain MSS. by the sign », I have in my edition omitted 
it, because I thought that the hiatus spoke for itself and 
did not require a sign to attract the attention of European 
readers ; while, on the contrary, I have inserted that sign 
where MSS. hardly ever use it, viz. when a short initial a 
is elided after a final e or o ; (see my remarks on pp. 36, 39, 
of my edition of the Pratuakhya.) Although I thought, 
and still think, that this use of the sign * is more useful for 
practical purposes, yet I regret that, in this one particular, 
I should have deviated from the authority of the best MSS., 
and caused some misunderstandings on the part of those 
who have made use of my edition. If, for instance, I had 
placed the sign of the Vivrttti, the *, in its proper place, or 
if, at least, I had not inserted it where, as we say, the initial 
a has been elided after e or o, Professor Bollensen would 
have seen at once that the authors of the PratLrikhyas 
fully agree with him in looking on this change, not as an 
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elision, but as a contraction. If, as sometimes happens, 
final o or e remain unchanged before initial short a, this 
is called the Pa«£ala and TrSJkya. padavr*tti (Sutra 137). 
If, on the contrary, final o or e become one (ekibhavati) 
with the initial short a, this is called the Abhinihita sandhi 
(Sutra 138). While the former, the hiatus of the Pa«£ala 
and Eastern schools, is marked by the writers of several 
MSS. by the sign », the Abhinihita sandhi, being a sandhi, 
is not marked by any sign ». 

I, 3, 1 a. ra^ati (Aufr. p. 2) instead of ra^ati (M. M. vol. i, 
p. 75) is wrong. 

I. 7. 9- ya 6kzA (Aufr. p. 5) should be yd ekaA (M. M. 
vol. i, p. 1 10), because the relative pronoun is never without 
an accent. The relative particle yatha may be without an 
accent, if it stands at the end of a pada ; and though there 
are exceptions to this rule, yet in VIII, 21, 5, where Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht gives yatha, the MSS. are unanimous in 
favour of yatha (M. M. vol. iv, p. 480). See Phi/-sutra, ed. 
Kielhorn, p. 54. 

I, 10, 11. a tfi (Aufr. p. 7) should be a" tfl (M. M. vol. i, 
p. 139), because a is never without the accent. 

I, 10, 1 a. gus\i&h, which Professor Aufrecht specially 
mentions as having no final Visarga in the Pada, has 
the Visarga in all the MSS., (Aufr. p. 7, M. M. vol. i, 
p. 140.) 

I, 11, 4. kavir (Aufr. p. 7) should be kavir (M. M. vol. i, 

P- 143)- 

I, 22, 8, read ra'dhawzsi. 

1, 40, 1 and 6. There is no excuse for the accent either on 
tvemahe or on v6£ema, while sa£aft in I, 51, n, ought to 
have the accent on the first syllable. 

I, 49, 3. Rosen was right in not eliding the a in div6 
antebhyaA. S 1, S 2, S 3 preserve the initial a, nor does 
the Pratuakhya anywhere provide for its suppression. 

I, 54, 8. kshatram (Aufr. p. 46) is a mere misprint for 
kshatram. 



* As to the system or want of system, according to which the Abhinihita 
sandhi takes place in the Samhiti, see p. xlviii seq. 



s 
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I» 55> 7- vandanamid (Aufr. p. 47) instead of vandanasrud 
(M. M. vol. i, p. 514) is wrong. 

I, 57, 2. sam&ita instead of samlrita had been corrected 
in my reprint of the first Mawafala, published at Leipzig. 
See Boliensen, Zeitschrift der D. M. G., vol xxii, p. 626. 

I, 61, 7, read vishnuA ; I, 64, 2, read sukayaJt ; I, 64, 5, 
read dhfftayaA. 

I, 61, 16. Rosen had rightly printed hariyo^ana with 
a long a both in the Sawhita and Pada texts, and I ought 
not to have given the short a instead. All the MSS., S 1, 
S 2, S 3, P 1, and P 2, give the long a. Professor Auf- 
recht gives the short a in the Pada, which is wrong. 

I, 67, 2 (4). vidantlm (M. M. vol. i, p. 595) is perfectly 
right, as far as the authority of the MSS. and of Sayawa is 
concerned, and should not have been altered to vindantim 
(Aufr. p. 57). 

I, 72, 2, read vatsam ; I, 72, 6, readparun ; I, 76, 3, read 
dhakshy ; I, 82, 1, read yada\ 

I, 83, 3. Rosen was right in giving asamyatta^. I gave 
asawyata/z on the authority of P 1, but all the other MSS. 
have tt 

I, 84, 1. indra(Aufr. p. 68) cannot have the accent on the 
first syllable, because it does not stand at the beginning of 
a pada (M. M. vol. i, p. 677). The same applies to indra, VI, 
41, 4, (Aufr. p. 429) instead of indra (M. M. vol. iii, p. 734) ; 
to agne, I, 140, 12, (Aufr. p. 130) instead of agne (M. M. 
vol. ii, p. 133). In III, 36, 3, on the contrary, indra, being 
at the head of a pada, ought to have the accent on the first 
syllable, fndra (M. M. vol. ii, p. 855), not indra (Aufr. p. 249). 
The same mistake occurs again, III, 36, 10 (Aufr. p. 250) ; 
IV, 32, 7, (Aufr. p. 305) ; IV, 32, 12, (Aufr. p. 305) ; VIII, 3, 
12, (Aufr. vol. ii, p. 86). In V, 61, 1, naraA should have no 
accent ; whereas in VII, 91, 3, it should have the accent on 
the first syllable. In VIII, 8, 19, vipanyu should have no 
accent, and Professor Aufrecht gives it correctly in the 
notes, where he has likewise very properly removed the 
Avagraha which I had inserted. 

I, 88, 1, read yita (M. M. vol. i, p. 708), not yatha(Aufr. 
p. 72). 
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I, 90, i, read r^unitf; I, 94, 11, read yavasaclo (M. M. 
vol. i, p. 766), not yayasa"do (Aufr. p. 80). 

1, 1 18, 9. abhibhfitim (Aufr. p. 105) instead of abhfbhutim 
(M. M. vol. i, p. 957) cannot be right, considering that in all 
other passages abhfohuti has the accent on the second 
syllable. S i, S 2, S 3 have the accent on the i. 

I, 128, 4. ghrtWrtr (Aufr. p. 117) instead of ghr»tamr 
(M. M. vol. ii, p. 52) is wrong. 

I, 144, 2, read parivn'tAA (M. M. vol. ii, p. 155) instead 
of pariWtaA (Aufr. p. 133). 

I> J 45» 5- Professor Aufrecht (p. 134) gives upamasyam, 
both in the Sawhita and Pada texts, as having the accent on 
the last syllable. I had placed the accent on the penulti- 
mate, (Pada, upa-masyam, vol. ii, p. 161,) and whatever 
may be the reading of other MSS., this is the only possible 
accentuation. S 1, S a, S 3 have the right accent. 

I, 148, 4. purflwi (Aufr. p. 136) instead of purfiwi (M. M. 
vol. ii, p. 170) does not rest, as far as I know, on the autho- 
rity of any MSS. S 1, S 2, S 3 have purtfm. 

I» J 5 i > 7' ga/bMatho (Aufr. p. 137) should be ga£££atho 
(M. M. vol. ii, p. 181). 

I, 161, 12. All the Pada MSS. read pra abravlt, sepa- 
rating the two words and accentuating each. Though the 
accent is irregular, yet, considering the peculiar construc- 
tion of the verse, in which pra and pr6 are used as adverbs 
rather than as prepositions, I should not venture with 
Professor Aufrecht (p. 144) to write pra abravit. The 
MSS. likewise have & a^agan, I, 161,4; and pra agaA, 
VIII, 48, 2, not pra ag&A, as Aufrecht gives in his second 
edition. 

I, 163, 11. dhrig-iman (Aufr. p. 147) instead of dhra^l- 
man (M. M. vol. ii, p. 245) is wrong. 

I, 163, 13. gamya (Aufr. p. 148) instead of gamya" (M. M. 
vol. ii, p. 246) is wrong. 

I, 164, 17, read parewa (M. M. vol. ii, p. 259) instead of 
parewa (Aufr. p. 149). 

I, 164, 38. The first £ikyuA ought to have the accent, and 
has it in all the MSS., (Aufr. p. 151, M. M. vol. ii, p. 278.) 

I, 165, 5. A mere change of accent may seem a small /■ 
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matter, yet it is frequently of the highest importance in the 
interpretation of the Veda. Thus in I, 165, 5, I had, in 
accordance with the MSS. S 1, S a, S 3, printed &an 
(vol. ii, p. 293) with the accent on the first syllable. Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht alters this into eta"n (p. 153), which, no 
doubt, would be the right form, if it were intended for the 
accusative plural of the pronoun, but not if it is meant, as it 
is here, for the accusative plural of 6ta., the speckled deer of 
the Maruts. 

I, 165, 15. yasish/a (Aufr. p. 154) instead of yasish/a 
(M. M. vol. ii, p. 298) is not supported by any MS. 

I, 169, 7, instead of patayanta (Aufr. p. 158), read pata- 
yanta (M. M. vol. ii, p. 322). 

1, 174, 7. kuyava£am (Aufr. p. 162) should be kuyava£am 
(M. M. vol. ii, p. 340). 

I, 177, 1. yukta", which I had adopted from MS. S 3 
(prima manu), is not supported by other MSS., though P 2 
reads yuttka". Professor Aufrecht, who had retained yukta" 
in the text, has afterwards corrected it to yuktva", and in 
this he was right. In I, 177, 2, gahi for yahi is wrong. 

I, 188, 4. astriwan (Aufr. p. 171) instead of astr/»an 
(M. M. vol. ii, p. 395) can only be a misprint. 

II, 29, 6. kartid (Aufr. p. 203) instead of karta"d (M. M. 
voL ii, p. 560) is wrong. 

II, 40, 4 kakra. (Aufr. p. 214) instead of £akra (M. M. 
vol. ii, p. 614) is wrong. 

HI, 7, 7. guA (Aufr. p. 226) instead of giiA (M. M. vol. ii, 
p. 666) is wrong ; likewise III, 30, 10, g&A (Aufr. p. 241) 
instead of g&h (M. M. vol. ii, p. 792). 

IN, 17, 1. ijjyate (Aufr. p. 232) instead of a^yate (M. M. 
vol. ii, p. 722) is impossible. 

III, 47, 1. Professor Aufrecht (p. 256) puts the nomina- 
tive fndro instead of the vocative indra, which I had given 
(vol. ii, p. 902). I doubt whether any MSS. support that 
change (S 1, S 2, S 3 have indra), but it is clear that 
Sayawa takes indra as a vocative, and likewise the Nirukta. 

Ill, 50, 2. Professor Aufrecht (p. 258) gives asya, both in 
the Sawhita and Pada, without the accent on the last syl- 
lable. But all the MSS. that I know (S 1, S 2, S 3, P 1, 
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P 2) give it with the accent on the last syllable (M. M. 
vol. ii, p. 912), and this no doubt is right. The same mis- 
take occurs again in III, 51, 10, (Aufr. p. 259); IV, 5, 11, 
(Aufr. p. 281); IV, 36, 2, (Aufr. p. 309); V, 12, 3, (Aufr. 
P- 337) 5 while in VIII, 103, 9, (Aufr. vol. ii, p. 195) the 
MSS. consistently give asya as unaccented, whereas Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht, in this very passage, places the accent on 
the last syllable. On the same page (p. 259) amandan, in 
the Pada, is a misprint for amandan. 

III, 53, 18. asi (Aufr. p. 262) instead of asi (M. M.vol. ii, 
p. 934) is wrong, because hf requires that the accent should 
remain on asi. S 1, S 2, S3, Pi, Pj have asi. 

IV, 4, 7. sva ayushe (Aufr. p. 279) instead of sva ayushi 
(M. M. vol. iii, p. 37) is not supported by any good MSS., 
nor required by the sense of the passage. S 1, S 2, S 3, 
P 1, P 2 have ayushi. 

IV, 5, 7. arupitam, in the Pada, (Aufr. p. 280) instead of 
arupitam (M. M. vol. iii, p. 45) is right, as had been shown 
in the Pratirakhya, Sutra 179, though by a misprint the long 
a of the Samhita had been put in the place of the short a of 
the Pada. 

IV, 5, 9. read gaiiA (M. M. vol. iii, p. 46) instead of g6k 
(Aufr. p. 281). 

IV, 15, 2. yati, with the accent on the first syllable, is 
supported by all MSS. against yati (Aufr. p. 287). The 
same applies to yati in IV, 29, 2, and to varante in IV, 

IV, 18, 11. ami, without any accent (Aufr. p. 293), instead 
of ami (M. M. vol. iii, p. 105) is wrong, because amf is never 
unaccented. 

IV, 21,9. no, without an accent (Aufr. p. 296), instead of 
no (M. M. vol. iii, p. 120) is wrong. 

IV, 26, 3. atithigvam (Aufr. p. 300) instead of atithigvam 
(M. M. vol. iii, p. 140) and VI, 47, 22, atithigvasya (Aufr. 
p. 437) instead of atithigvasya (M. M. vol. iii, p. 776) are 
wrong, for atithigva never occurs again except with the 
accent on the last syllable. The MSS. do not vary. Nor 
do they vary in the accentuation of kutsa : hence kutsam 
(Aufr. p. 300) should be kutsam (M. M. vol. iii. p. 139). 
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IV, 36, 6. Professor Aufrecht (p. 309) has altered the 
accent of avishuA into avishuA, but the MSS. are unanimous 
in favour of aVishuA (M. M. vol. iii, p. 181). 

Again in IV, 41, 9, the MSS. support the accentuation 
of igman (M. M. vol. iii, p. 200), while Professor Aufrecht 
(p. 313) has altered it to agman. 

IV, 42, 9. adlrat, being preceded by hf, ought to have 
the accent; (Aufrecht, p. 314, has adlrat without the 
accent.) For the same reason, V, 29, 3, dvindat (M. M. 
vol. iii, p. 342) ought not to have been altered to avindat 
(Aufr. p. 344). 

IV, 50, 4. vy6man is a misprint for vyoman. 

V, 15, 5. Professor Aufrecht (p. 338) writes dirgham 
instead of dogham (M. M. vol. iii, p. 314). This, no doubt, 
was done intentionally, and not by accident, as we see from 
the change of accent. But d6gham, though it occurs but 
once, is supported in this place by all the best MSS., and 
has been accepted by Professor Roth in his Dictionary. 

V, 34, 4. prayato (Aufr. p. 351) instead of prayata (M. M. 
vol. iii, p. 371) is wrong. 

V, 42, 9. visarmawam (Aufr. p. 358) instead of visar- 
mSwam (M. M. vol. iii, p. 402) is wrong. 

V, 44, 4. parvawe" (Aufr. p. 360) instead of- pravawe" 
(M. M. vol. iii, p. 415) is wrong. 

V, 83, 4. vdnti (Aufr. p. 389) instead of vanti (M. M. 
vol. iii, p. 554) is supported by no MSS. 

V, 85, 6. &sink&nt\A (Aufr. p. 391) instead of asi»£anti^ 
(M. M. vol. iii, p. 560) is not supported either by MSS. or 
by grammar, as sink belongs to the Tud-class. On the 
same grounds ishayantaA, VI, 16, 27 (M. M. vol. iii, p. 638), 
ought not to have been changed to ishayantaA (Aufr. 
p. 408), nor VI, 24, 7, avakanrayanti (M. M. vol. iii, p. 687) 
into avakawayanti (Aufr. p. 418). 

VI, 46, 10, read girvanas (M. M. vol. iii, p. 763) instead of 
gfrvawas (Aufr. p. 435). 

VI, 60, 10. kr/«oti (Aufr. p. 450) instead of kr*'«6ti (M. M. 
vol. iii, p. 839) is wrong. 

VII, 40, 4. aryamS £paA (Aufr. vol. ii, p. 35), in the Pada, 
instead of aryama' ap&fc (M. M. vol. iv. p. 81) is wrong. 
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VII, 51, 1. adityanam (Aufr. vol. H, p. 40) instead of 
adityanam (M. M. vol. iv, p. 103) is wrong. 

VII, 64, 2. i/am (Aufr. vol. H, p. 50) instead of (/am (M. M. 
vol. iv, p. 146) is wrong. In the same verse gopaA in the 
Pada should be changed in my edition to gopa. 

VII, 66, 5. yd (Aufr. vol. it, p. 51) instead of y6 (M. M. 
vol. iv, p. 151) is indeed supported by S 3, but evidently 
untenable on account of atipfprati. 

VII, 7a, 3. In abudhran Professor Aufrecht has pro- 
perly altered the wrong spelling abudhnan ; and, as far 
as the authority of the best MSS. is concerned (S 1, S 2, 
S 3), he is also right in putting a final n, although Pro- 
fessor Bollensen prefers the dental n ; (Zeitschrift der 
D. M. G., vol. xxii, p. 599.) The fact is that Vedic MSS. 
use the Anusvara dot for final nasals before all class-letters, 
and leave it to us to interpret that dot according to the 
letter which follows. Before I felt quite certain on this 
point, I have in several cases retained the dot, as given by 
the MSS., instead of changing it, as I ought to have done 
according to my system of writing Devanagari, into the 
corresponding nasal, provided it represents an original n. 
In I, 71, 1, S 2, S3 have the dot in a^nshran, but S 1 has 
dental n. In IX, 87, 5, asregran has the dot ; i. e. S 1 has 
the dot, and nkh, dental n joined to kh ; S 2 has nkk 
without the dot before the n ; S 3 has the dot, and then 
kh. In IV, 24, 6, the spelling of the Samhita avivenaw* tam 
would leave it doubtful whether we ought to read avivenan 
tam or avivenam tam ; S 1 and S 3 read avivenaw tint, 
but S 2 has avivenan tam ; P 2 has avi-venan tam, and 
P 1 had the same originally, though a later hand changed 
it to avi-venaw taw. In IV, 25, 3, on the contrary, S 1 
and S 3 write avivenaw* ; S 2, avivenam ; P 1 and P a, 
avi-vena#z. What is intended is clear enough, viz. avi- 
venan in IV, 24, 6 ; avi-venam in IV, 25, 3. [In the new 
edition avivenam has been left in both passages.] 

VII, 73, 1. a^vina (Aufr. vol. ii, p. 56) instead of asvink 
(M. M. vol. iv, p. 176) is wrong. On the same page, dhfshwye, 
VII, 72, 3, should have the accent on the first syllable. 

VII, 77, 1. In this verse, which has been so often dis- 
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cussed (see Kuhn, Beitrage, vol. iii, p. 472 ; Bohtlingk and 
Roth, Dictionary, vol. ii, p. 968 ; Bollensen, Orient und 
Occident, vol. ii, p. 463), all the MSS. which I know, read 
£arayai, and not either £ar£thai nor ^arffyai. 

VIII, 2, 29. kirfwam (Aufr. vol. ii, p. 84) instead of 
karf«am (M. M. vol. iv, p. 308) does not rest on the authority 
of any MSS., nor is it supported by Sayawa. 

VIII, 9, 9. Professor Aufrecht has altered the very 
important form a£u£yuvimahi (M. M. vol. iv, p. 389) to 
a£u£yavimahi (vol. ii, p. 98). The question is whether this 
was done intentionally and on the authority of any MSS. 
My own MSS. support the form a£u£yuvimahi, and I see 
that Professor Roth accepts this form. 

VIII, 33, 14. ayantlram (Aufr. vol. ii, p. 129) instead of 
ayantaram (M. M. vol. iv, p. 567) is wrong. 

VIII, 47, 15. dushvapnyam (Aufr. vol.ii, p. 151) is not so 
correct as du^shvapnyam (M. M. vol. iv, p. 660), or, better, 
dushshvapnyam (Pratuakhya, Sutras 255 and 364), though 
it is perfectly true that the MSS. write dushvapnyam. 

[I ought to state that all these errata have been corrected 
by Professor Aufrecht in his second edition.] 

In the ninth and tenth Mawdalas I have not to defend 
myself, and I need not therefore give a list of the passages 
where I think that Professor Aufrecht's text is not sup- 
ported by the best MSS. My own edition of these Mao/a- 
las will soon be published, and I need hardly say that 
where it differs from Professor Aufrecht's text, I am pre- 
pared to show that I had the best authorities on my side. 

Professor Aufrecht writes in the second edition of his 
Romanised text of the Rig-veda (p. iv) : 'Um den Herren, 
My own die diese Druckfehler in majorem gloriam 
mistakes. suam mit so grosser Schonung hervor- 
gehoben haben, einen Gegendienst zu erweisen, bemerke 
ich einige derselben.' Dieser Gegendienst, so gut er 
gemeint war, ist leider nicht sehr bedeutend ausgefallen, 
auch nicht immer in majorem gloriam Catonis. 

In I, 161, 2, Professor Aufrecht objects to daturas 
kr/«otana. I felt doubtful about it, and in the commentary 
I printed kaXuraA kr/«otana. In IV, 3$, 5, the reading 
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£atus kara is sanctioned by the authority of the Pratua- 
khya, Sutra 281,4. 

In I, 181, 5, Aufrecht prefers mathra; Sayana, Boht- 
lingk and Roth, and I prefer mathna. 

In II, 11, 10, he has discovered that ^urvit was meant 
for^urvat Whitney still quotes ^urvit. 

In III, 9, 4, he has discovered that apsu should be *psu ; 
but this had been already corrected. 

In III, 25, 2, the final a of vaha ought to be long in the 
Samhita. 

In IV, 19, 4, instead of driiAk ni read dr/Mani. 

In VII, 33, 2, instead of avrwita read *vrinlt&. 

In VII, 35, 13, the Visarga in devagopaA should be 
deleted. 

In VII, 42, 2, the Anusvara in yumkshva should be 
deleted. 

In VIII, 2, 30, the anudattatara should be shifted from 
the ultimate to the penultimate, dadhire\ not dadhire. 

In VIII, 51, 3, avishyanta was meant for arishyantam. 

In VIII, 55, 5, for na read a. The MSS. vary in both cases. 

In IX, 108, 7, in vanakraksha, the kra was printed as ri. 
Professor Aufrecht might have seen it correctly printed in 
the index. Sayawa read vanarsksha. 

In X, 28, 11, Professor Aufrecht thinks that the Pada 
should have godhaA instead of godha. I think godha is 
right, in spite of Professor Aufrecht's appeal to the silence of 
the Pratijakhya. The fact is that godhaA never occurs, while 
godha occurs in the preceding verse, and again VIII, 69, 9. 

After such a flourish of trumpets, we expected more 
from Professor Aufrecht ; still we must learn to be grateful 
even for small mercies. 

Having said so much in vindication of the text of the 
Rig-veda as published by me, and in defence of my prin- 
ciples of criticism which seem to me so self-evident as 
hardly to deserve the name of canones critici, I feel 
bound at the same time both to acknowledge some in- 
accuracies that have occurred in the index at the end of 
each volume, and to defend some entries in that index 
which have been challenged without sufficient cause. 

e 2 
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It has been supposed that in the index at the end of my 

fourth volume, the seventeenth verse of the 34th hymn in 

SSya«a*s the seventh Mawrfala has been wrongly 

qn °*e wu m assigned to Ahi Budhnya, and that one half 

nukrama»l. only of that verse should have been reserved 
for that deity. I do not deny that we should be justified in 
deriving that sense from the words of the Anukramawika, 
but I cannot admit that my own interpretation is untenable. 
As Sayawa does not speak authoritatively on the subject, I 
followed the authority of Sharfgunwishya. This commen- 
tator of the Anukramawika says : atra ka. abgiLm ukthair 
ahim gr*'«isha ity ardhar^cb^namno* devasya stutiA ; mA 
no*hir budhnya ity ardhar£o*hirbudhnyanamno devasya b . 
Another commentator says: abg&m ukthair ardhar£o*hiA ; 
uttaro mi no»hir ity ahir budhnyaA. From this we learn 
that both commentators looked upon the Dvipadas as 
ardhar£as or half- verses, and ascribed the whole of verse 16 
to Ahir ab^-aA, the whole of verse 17 to Ahir budhnya^. 
It will be seen from an accurate examination of Sayawa's 
commentary on verse 17, that in the second interpretation 
of the second half of verse 17, he labours to show that in this 
portion, too, Ahir budhnya^ may be considered as the deity. 

It is perfectly right to say that the words of the Anu- 
kramamka, abg&m ahek, signify that the verse beginning 
with abfam, belongs to Ahi. But there was no misprint in 
my index. It will be seen that Sha^gururishya goes even 
beyond me, and calls that deity simply Ab^a, leaving out 
Ahi altogether, as understood. I was anxious to show the 
distinction between Ab^a AhiA and Ahir Budhnya^, as the 
deities of the two successive verses, and I did not expect 
that any reader could possibly misinterpret my entry °. 

With regard to hymns 91 and 9a of the seventh Ma- 
ndala., it is true, that in the index I did not mention that 
certain verses in which two deities are mentioned (91, 2 ; 

* I find that Mr. Macdonell in his edition of the SarvSnukramawt reads 
ardhar/'o i hinamno. If this is right, part of my argument would fall. 

b MS. Wilson 379 has, ardhar£o namano daivatasya, and in the margin * hi. 
Ahirbudhnya seems to have been taken as one word. 

c The editor of the Bombay edition of the text of the Rig-veda assigns 
verse 16 to Ahi, verse 17 to Ahirbudhnya. 
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4-7 ; 9a, 2), must be considered as addressed not to Vayu 
alone, but to Vayu and Indra. It will be seen from 
Sayawa's introduction to hymn 90, that he, too, wrongly 
limits the sentence of the AnukramamkA, aindry&y ka. yd. 
dvivaduktl*, to the fifth and following verses of hymn 90, 
and that he never alludes to this proviso again in his intro- 
ductory remarks to hymn 91 and 9a, though, of course, he 
explains the verses, in which a dual occurs, as addressed to 
two deities, viz. Indra and Vayu. The same omission, 
whether intentional or unintentional, occurs in Shad- 
gumrishya's commentary. The other commentary, how- 
ever, assigns the verses of the three hymns rightly. The 
subject has evidently been one that excited attention in very 
early days, for in the Aitareya-brahmawa, V, 20, we actually 
find that the word vam which occurs in hymn 90, 1, and 
which might be taken as a dual, though Sayawa explains it 
as a singular, is changed into te *. 

In hymn VII, 104, rakshoha»au might certainly be added 
as an epithet of Indra-Somau, and Sha</gururishya clearly 
takes it in that sense. The Anukramamka says : indrasoma 
pa»£adhikaindrasomawi r&kshoghnaw japabhuapaprayam. 

In hymn VIII, 67, it has been supposed that the readings 
Samada and Samada instead of Sammada and Sammada 
were due to a misprint This is not the case. That I was 
aware of the other spelling of this name, viz. Sammada and 
Sammada, I had shown in my History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature (and ed.), p. 39, where I had translated the 
passage of the Sankhayana-sQtras in which Matsya Sam- 
mada occurs, and had also called attention to the Ajvala- 
yana-sOtras X, 7, and the Satapatha-brahmawa XIII, 3, 1, 1, 

* The interpunction of Dr. Hang's edition (p. 128) should be after te. 
Shai/gurarishya says: ata eva brfihmanasutrayoA praiige vfiyavyatvaya pra 
vtraya xu£ayo dadrire b vam iti dviva&masthane ta ity ekava*anapaMa/4 krila/t, 
vam ity uktaw< ied aindratvam ka. syad iti. Possibly the same change should 
be made in Asvalayana's &auta S&tras, VIII, 11, and it has been made by 
Rama Narayawa Vidyaratna. The remark of the commentator, however, 
dadrire ta iti prayogap&MaA, looks as if vim might have been retained in the 
text. The MSS. I have collated are in favour of te. 

b Mr. Macdonell (Sarvanukramawt, p. 133) inserts ta iti after dadrire. f 
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where the same passage is found. I there spelt the name 
Sammada, because the majority of the MSS. were in favour 
of that spelling. In the edition of the Arvalayana-sutras, 
which has since been published by Rama Narayana Vidya- 
ra«ya, the name is spelt Samada. My own opinion is that 
Sammada is the right spelling, but that does not prove that 
Saya«a thought so ; and unless I deviated from the prin- 
ciples which I had adopted for a critical restoration of 
Sayana's text, I could not but write Samada in our passage. 
B i and B 4 omit samada, but both give samadakhyasya ; 
Ca. gives likewise samadakhyasya, and A. semadakhyasya. 
This, I believe, was meant by the writer for sammada- 
khyasya, for in the passage from the Anukramawi both A. 
and Ca. give sammado. I then consulted the commentary 
of Sharfguturishya, and there again the same MS. gave 
twice sammada, once samada, which is explained by 
samadakhyamahaminara^aputraA. A better MS. of Sharf- 
gurorishya, MS. Wilson 379, gives the readings sammado, 
sammada, and sammadakhyasya. The other commentary 
gives distinctly samanda. [I have adopted sammada in 
the new edition.] 

In IX, 68, Professor Aufrecht adopts what he considers 
the bold reading Vatsaprt ; I prefer to be timid and allow 
Saya«a his own reading VatsaprI ; see Sarvanukramani, 
ed. Macdonell, pp. 34, 146. 

It will be seen from these remarks that many things 
have to be considered before one can form an independent 
judgment as to the exact view adopted by Saya«a in 
places where he differs from other authorities, or as to the 
exact words in which he clothed his meaning. Such cases 
occur again and again. Thus in IX, 86, I find that Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht ascribes the first ten verses to the Akrtsh/as, 
whereas Sayawa calls them Akrishfas. It is perfectly true 
that the best MSS. of the Anukramawika have Akri'sh/a, it 
is equally true that the name of these Akr/sh/as is spelt 
with a short a in the Harivawsa, 11,533, but an editor of 
Sayawa's work is not to alter the occasional mistakes of that 
learned commentator, and Sayawa certainly called these 
poets Akrishtas. 
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Verses a 1-30 of the same hymn are ascribed by Professor 
Aufrecht to the PrwniyaA Here, again, several MSS. 
support that reading ; and in Sharfgururishya's commen- 
tary, the correction of prismyaA into ftrisn&yzA is made 
by a later hand. But Sayawa clearly took prwnayaA for a 
nominative plural of prism, and in this case he certainly 
was right. The Dictionary of Bohtlingk and Roth quotes 
the Mahabharata, VII, 8728, in support of the peculiar 
reading of prwniyaA, but the published text gives pmnayaA. 
Professor Benfey, in his list of poets (Ind. Stud vol. iii, p. 
223), gives prwniyqja as one word, not pmniyoga, as stated 
in the Dictionary of Bohtlingk and Roth, but this is 
evidently meant for two words, viz. prisn&yo'gdJi. How- 
ever, whether prisniyaJt or prisnay&h be the real name of 
these poets, an editor of Sayawa is bound to give that 
reading of the name which S&ya/za believed to be the right 
one, i. e. prisoayaJt • 

Again, in the same hymn, Professor Aufrecht ascribes 
verses 31-40 to the Atris. We should then have to read 
tr*tlye * trayaA. But S&ya«a read tri'tiy e trayaA, and ascribes 
verses 31-40 to the three companies together of the J?tshis 
mentioned before On this point the MSS. admit of no 
doubt, for we read : £aturthasya ka. darar£asya dkrishtk 
mashA ityadidvinamanas trayo gawa drash/4raA. I do not 
say that the other explanation is wrong ; I only say that, 
whether right or wrong, Sayawa certainly read traya^, not 
atraya^ ; and an editor of Siyana. has no more right to 
correct the text, supported by the best MSS., in the first 
and second, than in the third of these passages, all taken 
from one and the same hymn. 

But though I insist so strongly on a strict observance 

of the rules of diplomatic criticism with regard to the text 

Old mistakes of the Rig-veda, nay, even of S£ya«a, I 

in the text, insist equally strongly on the right of in- 
dependent criticism, which ought to begin where diplo- 

* Professor Aufrecht in his new edition of the text (1877) adopts the more 
timid reading prunaya*. See also Brthat-Samhita, transl. by Kern, p. a : 
Sikatli pmnayo garga valakhilya marttipJU bhrigavo * ngirasaj £aiva sukshmii 
£anye maharshayaA. 



r 
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matic criticism ends. Considering the startling antiquity 
which we can claim for every letter and accent of our MSS., 
so far as they are authenticated by the Pratisakhya, to say 
nothing of the passages of many hymns which are quoted 
verbatim in the Brahmawas, the Kalpa-sutras, the Nirukta, 
the Brzhaddevata, and the Anukrama«is, I should deem it 
reckless to alter one single letter or one single accent in an 
edition of the hymns of the Rig-veda. As the text has been 
handed down to us, so it should remain; and whatever 
alterations and corrections we, the critical Mle^Mas of the 
nineteenth century, have to propose, should be kept distinct 
from that time-hallowed inheritance Unlikely as it may 
sound, it is true nevertheless that we, the scholars of the 
nineteenth century, are able to point out mistakes in the 
text of the Rig-veda which escaped the attention of the most 
learned among the native scholars of the sixth century B.C. 
No doubt, these scholars, even if they had perceived such 
mistakes, would hardly have ventured to correct the text of 
their sacred writings. The authors of the Pratisakhya had 
before their eyes or ears a text ready made, of which they 
registered every peculiarity, nay, in which they would note 
and preserve every single irregularity, even though it stood 
alone amidst hundreds of analogous cases. With us the case 
is different. Where we see a rule observed in 99 cases, we 
feel strongly tempted and sometimes justified in altering 
the 100th case in accordance with what we consider to be a 
general rule. Yet even then I feel convinced we ought not 
to do more than place our conjectural readings below the 
textus receptus of the Veda, — a text so ancient and 
venerable that no scholar of any historical tact or critical 
taste would venture to foist into it a conjectural reading, 
however plausible, nay, however undeniable. 
sthatu/i &ui- There can be no clearer case of corruption 
tham. i n the traditional text of the Rig-veda than, 
for instance, in I, 70, 4, where the Pada text reads : 

vardhan yam purvM: kshapdA vf-rupaA sthatuA ka. ratham 
rz'ta-pravitam. 

All scholars who have touched on this verse, Professors 
Benfey, Bollensen, Roth, and others, have pointed out that 
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instead of kz. ratham, the original poet must have said 
ifcaratham. The phrase sthatu// £aratham, what stands and 
moves, occurs several times. It is evidently an ancient 
phrase, and hence we can account for the preservation in it 
of the old termination of the nom. sing, of neuters in ri, 
which here, as in the Greek n&p-rvp or n&p-rvs, masc, appears 
as ur or us, while in the ordinary Sanskrit we find ri only. 
This nom. sing. neut. in us, explains also the common geni- 
tives and ablatives, pituA, matuA, &c, which stand for pitur-s, 
matur-s. This phrase sthatuA £aratham occurs : 

I> 58, 5- sthatuA £ardtham bhayate patatriwaA. 

What stands and what moves is afraid of Agni. 

I, 68, 1. sthatu^ /taratham aktun vf ur«ot. 

He lighted up what stands and what moves during every 
night. 

I, 72, 6. p&run ka. sthatr/h £aratham ka. pahi. 

Protect the cattle, and what stands and moves I 

Here it has been proposed to read sthatuA instead of 
sthatrm, and I confess that this emendation is very plaus- 
ible. One does not see how paju, cattle, could be called 
immobilia or fixtures, unless the poet wished to make a 
distinction between cattle that are kept fastened in stables, 
and cattle that are allowed to roam about freely in the 
homestead. This distinction is alluded to, for instance, in 
the .Satapatha-brahmawa, XI, 8, 3, 2. saurya evaisha pasuA 
syad iti, tasmad etasminn astamite pajravo badhyante; 
badhnanty ekan yathagosh///am, eka upasamayanti. 

I, 70, 2. gdrbha/i ka. sthatam gaYbhaA £ardtham, (read 
sth&tra'm, and see Bollensen, Orient und Occident, vol. ii, 
p. 462.) 

He who is within all that stands and all that moves. 

The word £aratha, if it occurs by itself, means flock, 
movable property: 

III, 31, 15. £t it sakhi-bhya/; £aratham sam airat. 

He brought together, for his friends, the flocks. 

VIII, 33, 8. puru-tra' £aratham dadhe. 

He bestowed flocks on many people. 

X, 92, 13. pra na^ push£ £aratham — avatu. 

May Pushan protect our flock I 
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Another idiomatic phrase in which sthatuJfc occurs is 
sthatii/fc ^dgataA, and here sthatu/fc is really a genitive : 

IV, 53, 6. g&%a.t&h sthatuA ubhayasya yaA van. 

He who is lord of both, of what is movable and what is 
immovable. 

VI, 50, 7. vfjvasya sthatuA ^dgataA ^dnitrtA. 
They who created all that stands and moves. 

VII, 60, 2. v£jvasya sthatuA ^agataA ka gopa'A. 

The guardians of all that stands and moves. Cf. X, 63, 8. 

I» 2 59. 3- sthAtuA ka. satyam ^agataJfc ka. dharmawi pu- 
trasya pathaA padam advay&vinaA. 

Truly while you uphold all that stands and moves, you 
protect the home of the guileless son. Cf. II, 31, 5. 

But although I have no doubt that in 1, 70, 4, the original 
poet said sthatiiA £aratham, I should be loath to suppress 
the evidence of the mistake and alter the Fada text from 
ka ratham to £aratham. The very mistake is instructive, 
as showing us the kind of misapprehension to which the 
collectors of the Vedic text were liable, and enabling us to 
judge how far the limits of conjectural criticism may safely 
be extended. 

A still more extraordinary case of misunderstanding 

on the part of the original compilers of the Vedic texts, 

and likewise of the authors of the Pratirfl- 

Uloka. 

khyas, the Niruktas, and other Vedic treatises, 
has been pointed out by Professor Kuhn. In an article of 
his, ' Zur altesten Geschichte der Indogermanischen Volker ' 
(Indische Studien, vol. i, p. 351), he made the following 
observation : 'The Lithuanian laukas, Lett, lauks, Pruss. 
laukas.all meaning field, agree exactly with the Sk. lokas, 
world, Lat. locus, Low Germ, (in East-Frisia and Olden- 
burg) louch, 16ch, village. All these words are to be 
traced back to the Sk. uru, Gr. eipvs, broad, wide. The 
initial u is lost, as in Goth, rums, O. H. G. rumi, rtimin 
(Low Germ, r ft me, an open uncultivated field in a forest), 
and the r changed into 1. In support of this derivation it 
should be observed that in the Veda loka is frequently 
preceded by the particle u, which probably was only sepa- 
rated from it by the Diaskeuastse, and that the meaning is 
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that of open space.' Although this derivation has met with 
little favour, I confess that I look upon this remark, except- 
ing only the Latin locus*, i. e. stlocus, as one of the most 
ingenious of this eminent scholar. The fact is that this 
particle u before loka is one of the most puzzling occurrences 
in the Veda. Professor Bollensen says that loka never 
occurs without a preceding u in the first eight Mawrfalas, 
and this is perfectly true with the exception of one passage 
which he has overlooked, VIII, ioo, ia, dyauA dehf lokam 
va^raya vi-skabhe, Dyu ! give room for the lightning to 
step forth 1 Professor Bollensen (1. c. p. 603) reads vritraya 
instead of va^raya, without authority. He objects to dyauA 
as a vocative, which should be dyatfA ; but dyauA may be 
Ay6h, a genitive belonging to va^raya, in which case we 
should translate, Make room for the lightning of Dyu to 
step forth 1 

But what is even more important is the fact that the 
occurrence of this unaccented u at the beginning of a pada 
is against the very rules, or, at least, runs counter to the 
very observations which the authors of the Pratuakhya 
have made on the inadmissibility of an unaccented word 
in such a place, so that they had to insert a special provi- 
sion, Prat. 978, exempting the unaccented u from this obser- 
vation: anudattam tu padadau novaigam vidyate padam, 
' no unaccented word is found at the beginning of a pada 
except u I ' Although I have frequently insisted on the 
fact that such statements of the PratLrikhya are not to be 
considered as rules, but simply as more or less general 
statistical accumulations of facts actually occurring in the 
Veda, I have also pointed out that we are at liberty to found 
on these collected facts inductive observations which may 
assume the character of real rules. Thus, in our case, we 
can well understand why there should be none, or, at least, 
very few instances, where an unaccented word begins a pada. 
We should not begin a verse with an enclitic particle in any 
other language either; and as in Sanskrit a verb at the 

* On locos, see Corssen, Krit. Beitr. p. 463, and Aussprache, and ed., p. 810. 
Corssen does not derive it from a root sta or sthi, bnt identifies it with Goth, 
strik-s, Engl, stroke, strecke. 
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beginning of a pada receives ipso facto the accent, and as 
the same applies to vocatives, no chance is left for an un- 
accented word in that place, except it be a particle. But 
the one particle that offends against this general observation 
is u, and the very word before which this u causes this 
metrical offence, is loka. Can any argument be more 
tempting in favour of admitting an old form uloka instead 
of u loka ? Lokam is preceded by u in I, 93, 6 ; II, 30, 6 ; 
(asmfn bhaya-sthe kr/»utam u lokam, make room for us, 
grant an escape to us, in this danger!) IV, 17, 17; VI, 
2 3> 3 5 7 (with unim) ; 47, 8 (unim naA lokam, or ulokam ?) ; 
73, 2 ; VII, 20, 2 ; 33, 5 (with unim) ; 60, 9 (with unim) ; 

84, 2 (with unim) ; 99, 4 (with urum) ; IX, 92, 5 ; X, 13, 2 ; 
16, 4 (sukrftam u lokam); 30, 7; 104, 10; 180, 3 (with 
unim). Loke is preceded by u in III, 29, 8 ; V, 1, 6 ; loka- 
kr/t, IX, 86, 21 ; X, 133, 1. In all remaining passages u 
loka is found at the beginning of a pada : lokik, III, 37, 1 1 ; 
lokam, III, 2, 9 (u lokam u dv6 (fti) upa^amfm tyatuA) ; V, 
4, 11; loka-kr*'tnum, VIII, 15, 4; IX, 2, 8. The only 
passages in which loka occurs without being preceded by u, 
are lokam, VI, 47, 8 (see above) ; VIII, 100, 12 ; X, 14, 9 ; 

85, 20 (amr/tasya) ; lok£6, IX, 113, 9; lokan, X, 90, 14; 
loke, IX, 113,7* ; X, 85,24. 

It should be remembered that in the Gathas the u of 
words beginning with urv° does not count metrically 
(Hubschmann, Ein Zoroastrisches Lied, p. 37), and that in 
Pali also uru must be treated as monosyllabic, in such pas- 
sages as Mahav., p. 2, line 5. The same applies to passages 
in the Rig-veda, such as I, 138, 3 ; VII, 39, 3, where the 
metre requires uru to be treated as one syllable. In 
IX, 96, 15, the original reading may have been urur iva, 
instead of uru-iva. 

Considering all this, I feel as convinced as it is possible to 
be in such matters, that in all the passages where u loka 
occurs and where it means space, carriere ouverte, free- 
dom, we ought to read uloka ; but in spite of this I could 
never bring myself to insert this word, of which neither the 
authors of the Brahmawas nor the writers of the Pratuakhyas 
or even later grammarians had any idea, into the text. On 
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the contrary, I should here, too, consider it most useful to 
leave the traditional reading, and to add the corrections in 
the margin, in order that, if these conjectural emendations 
are in time considered as beyond the reach of doubt, they 
may be used as evidence in support of conjectures which, 
without such evidence, might seem intolerable in the eyes of 
timid critics. 

There remains one difficulty about this hypothetical word 
uloka, which it is but fair to mention. If it is derived from 
uru, or, as Professor Bollensen suggests, from urva£ or urvak, 
the change of va into o would require further support. 
Neither maghon for maghavan, nor durowa for dura-vana 
are strictly analogous cases, because in each we have an a 
preceding the va or u. Strictly speaking, uroka presupposes 
uravaka, as s\6ka. presupposes jravaka, or 6ka, house, avaka 
(from av, not from uk). It should also be mentioned that a 
compound such as RV. X, 128, a, urulokam (scil. antari- 
ksham) is strange, and shows how completely the origin of 
loka was forgotten at the time when the hymns of the tenth 
Ma/ft/ala were composed. But all this does not persuade us 
to accept Ascoli's conjecture (Lezioni di Fonologia Compa- 
rata, p. 235), that as uloga (but not uloka) is a regular 
Tamil form of loka, uloka in the Veda might be due to a 
reaction of the aboriginal dialects on the Vedic Sanskrit. 
We want far more evidence before admitting such a reaction 
during the Vedic period. 

The most powerful instrument that has hitherto been 
applied to the emendation of Vedic texts, is the metre. 
Metrical Metre means measure, and uniform measure, 
cntiasm. an( j h ence fts importance for critical pur- 
poses, as second only to that of grammar. If our know- 
ledge of the metrical system of the Vedic poets rests on 
a sound basis, any deviations from the general rule are 
rightly objected to; and if by a slight alteration they 
can be removed, and the metre be restored, we naturally 
feel inclined to adopt such emendations. Two safeguards, 
however, "are needed in this kind of conjectural criticism. 
We ought to be quite certain that the anomaly is impos- 
sible, and we ought to be able to explain to a certain extent y 
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how the deviation from the original correct text could have 
occurred. As this subject has of late years received con- 
siderable attention, and as emendations of the Vedic texts, 
supported by metrical arguments, have been carried on on 
a very large scale, it becomes absolutely necessary to re- 
examine the grounds on which these emendations are 
supposed to rest. There are, in fact, but few hymns in 
which some verses or some words have not been challenged 
for metrical reasons, and I feel bound, therefore, at the 
very beginning of my translation of the Rig-veda, to 
express my own opinion on this subject, and to give my 
reasons why in so many cases I allow metrical anomalies 
to remain which by some of the most learned and ingenious 
among Vedic scholars would be pronounced intolerable. 

Even if the theory of the ancient metres had not been so 
carefully worked out by the authors of the Pratwakhyas 
and the Anukrama«is, an independent study of the Veda 
would have enabled us to discover the general rules by 
which the Vedic poets were guided in the composition of 
their works. Nor would it have been difficult to show how 
constantly these general principles are violated by the 
introduction of phonetic changes which in the later Sanskrit 
are called the euphonic changes of Sandhi, and according 
to which final vowels must be joined with initial vowels, 
and final consonants adapted to initial consonants, until at 
last each sentence becomes a continuous chain of closely 
linked syllables. 

It is far easier, as I remarked before, to discover the 
original and natural rhythm of the Vedic hymns by reading 
them in the Pada than in the Sawhita text, and after some 
practice our ear becomes sufficiently schooled to tell us at 
once how each line ought to be pronounced. We find, on 
the one hand, that the rules of Sandhi, instead of being 
generally binding, were treated by the Vedic poets as 
poetical licences only ; and, on the other, that a greater 
freedom of pronunciation was allowed even in the body of 
words than would be tolerated in the later Sanskrit. If a 
syllable was wanted to complete the metre, a semivowel 
might be pronounced as a vowel, many a long vowel might 
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be protracted so as to count for two syllables, and short 
vowels might be inserted between certain consonants, of 
which no trace exists in the ordinary Sanskrit. If, on the 
contrary, there were too many syllables, then the rules of 
Sandhi were observed, or two short syllables contracted by 
rapid pronunciation into one ; nay, in a few cases, a final m 
or s, it seems, was omitted. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the authors of the Pratwakhyas were not aware 
of this freedom allowed or required in the pronunciation of 
the Vedic hymns. Though they abstained from intro- 
ducing into the text changes of pronunciation which even 
we ourselves would never tolerate, if inserted in the texts 
of Homer and Plautus,in the Pali verses of Buddha, or even 
in modern English poetry, the authors of the Pratirakhya 
were clearly aware that in many places one syllable had to 
be pronounced as two, or two as one. They were clearly 
aware that certain vowels, generally considered as long, had 
to be pronounced as short, and that in order to satisfy the 
demands of the metre, certain changes of pronunciation 
were indispensable. They knew all this, but they did not 
change the text. And this shows that the text, as they 
describe it, enjoyed even in their time a high authority, 
that they did not make it, but that, such as it is, with all 
its incongruities, it had been made before their time. In 
many cases, no doubt, certain syllables in the hymns of the 
Veda had been actually lengthened or shortened in the 
Sa.mh.itk text in accordance with the metre in which they 
are composed. But this was done by the poets themselves, 
or, at all events, it was not done by the authors of the 
Pratijakhya. They simply register such changes, but they 
do not enjoin them, and in this we, too, should follow their 
example. It is, therefore, a point of some importance in 
the critical restoration and proper pronunciation of Vedic 
texts, that in the rules which we have to follow in order 
to satisfy the demands of the metre, we should carefully 
distinguish between what is sanctioned by ancient autho- 
rity, and what is the result of our own observations. This 
I shall now proceed to do. 

First, then, the authors of the PratLrakhya distinctly admit 
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that, in order to uphold the rules they have themselves laid 
down, certain syllables are to be pronounced as two syllables. 
We read in Sutra 537 : ' In a deficient pada the 
right number is to be provided for by protrac- 
tion of semivowels (which were originally vowels), and of 
contracted vowels (which were originally two independent 
vowels).' It is only by this process that the short syllable 
which has been lengthened in the Sa;«hita, viz. the sixth, 
or the eighth, or the tenth, can be shown to have occupied 
and to occupy that place where alone, according to a former 
rule, a short syllable is liable to be lengthened. Thus we 
read: 

I, 161, 11. udvatsvasml akWwotana trz'wam. 
This would seem to be a verse of eleven syllables, in which 
the ninth syllable na has been lengthened. This, however, 
is against the system of the Pratijakhya. But if we pro- 
tract the semivowel v in udvatsv, and change it back into u, 
which it was originally, then we gain one syllable, the whole 
verse has twelve syllables, na occupies the tenth place, and 
it now belongs to that class of cases which is included in a 
former Sutra, 523. 

The same applies to X, 103, 13, where we read : 

~ _ WW- 

preta ^ayata naraA. 

This is a verse of seven syllables, in which the fifth syllable 
is lengthened, without any authority. Let us protract preta 
by bringing it back to its original component elements pra 
ita, and we get a verse of eight syllables, the sixth syllable 
now falls under the general observation, and is lengthened 
in the Sawhita accordingly. 

The same rules are repeated in a later portion of the 
Pratuakhya. Here rules had been given as to the number 
of syllables of which certain metres consist, and it is added 
(Sutras 97a, 973) that where that number is deficient, it 
should be completed by protracting contracted vowels, and 
by separating consonantal groups in which semivowels 
(originally vowels) occur, by means of their corresponding 
vowel. 

The rules in both places are given in almost identically 
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the same words, and the only difference between the two 
passages is this, that, according to the former, semivowels 
are simply changed back into their vowels, while, according 
to the latter, the semivowel remains, but is separated from 
the preceding consonant by its corresponding vowel. 

These rules therefore show clearly that the authors of 
the PratLrakhya, though they would have shrunk from 
altering one single letter of the authorised Sawzhita, recog- 
nised the fact that where two vowels had been contracted 
into one, they might yet be pronounced as two ; and where 
a vowel before another vowel had been changed into a 
semivowel, it might either be pronounced as a vowel, or as 
a semivowel preceded by its corresponding vowel. More 
than these two modifications, however, the PratLrakhya 
does not allow, or, at least, does not distinctly sanction. 
The commentator indeed tries to show that by the wording 
of the Sutras in both places, a third modification is sanc- 
tioned, viz. the vocalisation, in the body of a word, of semi- 
vowels which do not owe their origin to an original vowel. 
But in both places this interpretation is purely artificial. 
Some such rule ought to have been given, but it was not 
given by the authors of the Prati-fakhya. It ought to have 
been given, for it is only by observing such a rule that in 
I, 61, 12, gor na parva vi rada tirar^I, we get a verse of 
eleven syllables, and thus secure for da in rada the eighth 
place, where alone the short a could be lengthened. Yet we 
look in vain for a rule sanctioning the change of semivowels 
into vowels, except where the semivowels can rightly be called 
kshaipra-varaa (Sutra 974), i.e. semivowels that were origin- 
ally vowels. The independent (svabhavika) semivowels, as 
e. g. the v in parva, are not included ; and to suppose that 
in Sutra 527 these semivowels were indicated by varwa is 
impossible, particularly if we compare the similar wording 
of Sutra 974*. 

• It will be seen from my edition of the Pratirakhya, particularly from the 
extracts from Uva/a, given after Sutra 974, that the idea of making two 
syllables out of goA, never entered Uva/a's mind. M. Regnier was right, 
Professor Kuhn (Beitrage, vol. iv, p. 187) was wrong. Uva/a, no doubt, wishes 
to show that original (svabhavika) semivowels are liable to vyuha, or at least 
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We look in vain, too, in the PratLrakhya for another rule 
according to which long vowels, even if they do not owe 
their origin to the coalescence of two vowels, are liable to 
be protracted. However, this rule, too, though never dis- 
tinctly sanctioned, is observed in the PratLrakhya, for unless 
its author observed it, he could not have obtained in the 
verses quoted by the PratLrakhya the number of syllables 
which he ascribes to them. According to Sutra 937, the 
verse, RV. X, 134, 1, is a Mahapahkti, and consists of six 
padas, of eight syllables each. In order to obtain that 
number, we must read : 

samra^-am £arsha»inam. 

We may therefore say that, without allowing any actual 
change in the received text of the Sawhita, the PratLra- 
khya distinctly allows a lengthened pronunciation of certain 
syllables, which in the Pada text form two syllables ; and 
we may add that, by implication, it allows the same even 
in cases where the Pada text also gives but one instead of 
two syllables. Having this authority in our favour, I do 
not think that we use too much liberty if we extend this 
modified pronunciation, recognised in so many cases by the 
ancient scholars of India themselves, to other cases where 
it seems to us required as well, in order to satisfy the 
metrical rules of the Veda. 

Secondly, I believe it can be proved that, if not the 
authors of the Pratijakhya, those at least who constituted 

Shortening of the Vedic text which was current in the 

long vowels. 31^;^ schools and which we now have 
before us, were fully aware that certain long vowels and 
diphthongs could be used as short. The authors of the 
Pratijakhya remark that certain changes which can take 
place before a short syllable only, take place likewise before 
the word no, although the vowel of this ' no ' is by them 
supposed to be long. After having stated in Sutra 5 3 3 
that the eighth syllable of hendecasyllabics and dodeca- 
syllabics, if short, is lengthened, provided a short syllable 

to vyavSya; but though this is true in fact, Uva/a does not succeed in his 
attempt to prove that the rules of the Pratuakhya sanction it. 
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follows, they remark that for this purpose aaJt or no is 
treated as a short syllable : 

w _ w - ww_„4_- 

X, 59, 4. dyu-bhiA hitaA ^arima su naA astu, (Sawh. 
su no astu.) 

Again, in stating that the tenth syllable of hendecasyl- 
labics and dodecasyllabics, if short, is lengthened, provided 
a short syllable follows, the same exception is understood 
to be made in favour of naJt or no, as a short syllable : 

VII, 48, 4. nu devisaA varivaA kartana rikA, (Sarah, 
kartand. no, bhuta no, &c.) 

With regard to e being shortened before a short a 
where, according to rule, the a should be elided, we actu- 
ally find that the Sawzhita gives a instead of e in RV. 
VIII, 72, 5. viti stdtave ambyam, Sawh. v£ti st6tava 
ambyam. (PratLr. 177, 5.) 

I do not ascribe very much weight to the authority 
which we may derive from these observations with regard 
to our own treatment of the diphthongs e and o as either 
long or short in the Veda, yet in answer to those who are 
incredulous as to the fact that the vowels e and o could 
ever be short in Sanskrit, an appeal to the authority of 
those who constituted our text, and in constituting it clearly 
treated o as a short vowel, may not be without weight. 
We may also appeal to the fact that in Pali and Prakn't 
every final o and e can be treated as either long or short*. 
Starting from this we may certainly extend this observa- 
tion, as it has been extended by Professor Kuhn, but we 
must not extend it too far- It is quite clear that in the 
same verse e and o can be used both as long and short. 
I give the Sarahita text : 

I, 84, 17. ka ishate | tu^yate ko bibhaya 

ko mawsate | santam indraw ko anti, 
kas tokaya | ka ibhayota riye 
adhi bravat | tanve ko ^anaya. 

* See Lassen, Inst. Linguae Pracriticae, pp. 145, 147, 151 ; Cowell, Varani>M, 
Introduction, p. xvii. Kedarabha/7a says : Paninir bhagav&n prakrttalakshanam 
api vakti samskritad anyat, dirghaksharam £a kutra£id ek&m matr&m npaitlti. 
Secundum d'Alwisinm commentator docet sermonem esse de litteris Sanscriticis 
t et 0. Cf. Pischel, De Grammaticis prakriticis, 1874. 

f2 
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But although there can be no doubt that e and o, when 
final, or at the end of the first member of a compound, may 
be treated in the Veda as anceps, there is no evidence, I 
believe, to show that the same licence applies to a medial 
or initial e or o. In IV, 45, 5, we must scan 

usraA ^arante prati vastoA ayvinl, 
ending the verse with an epitritus tertius instead of the 
usual dijambus*. 

Thirdly, the fact that the initial short a, if following upon 
a word ending in o or e, is frequently not to be elided, is 
clearly recognised by the authors of the Prathrakhya (see 
p. xlviii). Nay, that they wished it to be pronounced even 
in passages where, in accordance with the requirements of 
the Pratijrakhya, it had to disappear in the Sawhita text, we 
may conclude from Sutra 978. It is there stated that no 
pada should ever begin with a word that has no accent. 
The exceptions to this rule are few, and they are discussed 
in Sutras 978-987. But if the initial a were not pronounced 
in I, i, 9, saA naA pit£-iva sunave agne su-upayanaA bhava, 
the second pada would begin with *gne, a word which, after 
the elision of the initial a, would be a word without an 
accent b . 

Fourthly, the fact that other long vowels, besides e and 
o, may under certain circumstances be used as short in the 
Veda, is not merely a modern theory, but rests on no less 
an authority than Pa»ini himself. 

• See Professor Weber's pertinent remarks in Kuhn's Beitrage, toI. iii, p. 394. 
I do not think that in the verses adduced by Professor Kuhn, in which final o 
is considered by him as an iambus or trochee, this scanning is inevitable. Thus 
we may scan the Samhitft text : 

I, 88, 2. rukmo na kittaA svadhitmn. 

I, 141, 8. ratho na yataA .HkvabhiA krzto. 

I, 174, 3. simho na dame apamsi vastoA. 

VI, 34, 3. aksbo na Aakryoh jura b«han 

X, 3, I. ino ragann aratiA samiddho. 

This leaves but one of Professor Kuhn's examples (Beitrage, vol. iv, p. 191) 
unexplained: I, 191, 1. kankato na kafikato, where iva for na would remove 
the difficulty. 

b This subject, the shortness of e and o in the Veda, has been admirably 
treated by Mr. Maurice Bloomfield, ' Final as before Sonants,' Baltimore, 188a. 
Reprinted from the American Journal of Philology, vol. iii, No. 1. 
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Pacini says, VI, i, 127, that i, u, ri (see RV. Bh. IV, i, 
1 2) at the end of a pada (but not in a compound •) may 
remain unchanged, if a different vowel follows, and that, if 
long, they may be shortened. He ascribes this rule, or, 
more correctly, the first portion of it only, to Sakalya, 
Pratijakhya 155 seq. b Thus £akrl atra may become /fcakrl 
atra or kakry atra. Madhu atra may become madhu atra 
or madhv atra. In VI, 1, 128, Pacini adds that a, i, u, ri 
may remain unchanged before ri, and, if long, may be 
shortened, and this again according to the teaching of 
Sakalya, i.e. PratLrakhya 136 °. Hence brahma rishiA be- 
comes brahma rishiA or brahmarshiA; kumart risyaJt be- 
comes kumarl risyzh or kumary risyaA. This rule enables 
us to explain a number of passages in which the Sa/whita 
text either changes the final long vowel into a semivowel, 
or leaves it unchanged, when the vowel is a pragrjhya vowel. 
To the first class belong such passages as I, 163, 12; IV, 
38, 10, va^i arva, Saw-h. va^yarva ; VI, 7, 3, va^tf agne, Sawn, 
va^yagne; VI, 20, 13, pakthi arkai^, Sawh. pakthyarka{A ; 
IV, 22, 4, jushm? £ g6A, Sawh. jushrnya" g6A. In these pas- 
sages i is the termination of a nom. masc. of a stem ending 
in in. Secondly, IV, 24, 8, patni kkkha, Samh. pitnyikkAa. ; 
IV, 34, 1, devi ahnam, Sawzh. devyahnam ; V, 75, 4, v&n\kl 
5-hita, Samh. va«i£ya'hita ; VI, 61, 4, avitrf avatu, Samh. 
avitryavatu. In these passages the I is the termination of 
feminines. In X, 15, 4, tit" arva"k, Sawn. utyarvaTt, the final 
i of the instrumental uti ought not to have been changed 
into a semivowel, for, though not followed by fti, it is to be 
treated as pragrjhya; (PratLr. 163, 5.) It is, however, 

■ There are certain compounds in which, according to Professor Kahn, two 
vowels have been contracted into one short vowel. This is certainly the 
opinion of Hindu grammarians, also of the compiler of the Pada text. But 
most of them would admit of another explanation. Thus dhanvar»asa/4, which 
is divided into dhanva-arwasaA, may be dhanu-arnasaA (RV. V, 45, 2). 
Dhanartam, divided into dhana-ar£am, may have been dhana-rt£am (RV. X, 
46, 5). 5atar£asam (RV. VII, 100, 3) may be taken as xata-n£asam instead of 
jata-ar£asam. 

b In the Pratifikhya the rule which allows vowel before vowel to remain 
unchanged, is restricted to special passages, and in some of them the two 
vowels are savaroa ; cf. Sutra 163. 

• Cf.Vajuan. PrarMkhya, IV, 48 ; Indische Studien, vol. ix, 309 ; vol. x, 406. 
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mentioned as an exception in SAtra 174, 9. The same 
applies to II, 3, 4, v6di fti asyam, Saom- veViyasya'm. The 
pragrjhya i ought not to have been changed into a semi- 
vowel, but the fact that it had been changed irregularly, 
was again duly registered in Sutra 174, 5. These two 
pragr*hya i therefore, which have really to be pronounced 
short, were irregularly changed in the Samhita into the 
semivowel ; and as this semivowel, like all semivowels, may 
take vyavaya, the same object was attained as if it had been 
written by a short vowel. With regard to pragrzhya u, no 
such indication is given by the Sawhita text ; but in such 
passages as I, 46, 13, jambhu fti jam-bhu 4 gatam, Sawh. 
jambhu 4 gatam; V, 43, 4, bahti fti adrim, Sawh. bahu 1 
adrim, the pragrAya u of the dual can be used as short, like 
the u of madhu atra, given as an example by the commen- 
tators of Pawini. 

To Professor Kuhn, I believe, belongs the merit of having 
extended this rule to final a. That the a of the dual may 
become short, was mentioned in the PratLrakhya, Sutra 309, 
though in none of the passages there mentioned is there any 
metrical necessity for this shortening (see p. Hi). This being 
the case, it is impossible to deny that where this 4 is followed 
by a vowel, and where Sandhi between the two vowels is 
impossible, the final 4 may be treated as short. Whether it 
must be so treated, depends on the view which we take of 
the Vedic metres, and will have to be discussed hereafter. 
I agree with Professor Kuhn when he scans : 

VI, 63, 1. leva tya valgCi puru-huti adya, (Sawm. puru- 
hut4dya) ; and not kva ty4 valgfl puruhutadya, although we 
might quote other verses as ending with an epitritus primus. 

IV, 3, 13. ma v&rasya pra-mmataA ml 4pe>6, (Sawh. 
mape^,) although the dispondeus is possible. 

I, 77, 1. katha dlrema agnaye k4 asmai, (Sa**h. k4smai.) 

VI, 24, 5. arya^ varasya pari-eta asti. ' 

Even in a compound like tv4-uta, I should shorten the 
first vowel, e. g. 

X, 148, 1. tmana tan4 sanuyama tva-ftta^, 
although the passage is not mentioned by the Pr4tly4khya 
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among those where a short final vowel in the eighth place 
is not lengthened when a short syllable follows ». 

But when we come to the second pada of a Gayatri, and 
find there a long 1, and that long a not followed by a vowel, 
I cannot agree with Professor Kuhn, that the long a, even 
under such circumstances, ought to be shortened We may 
scan: 

V, 5, 7. vatasya patmanl/ita daivya hotara manushaA 

The same choriambic ending occurs even in the last pada 
of a Gayatri, and is perfectly free from objection at the end 
of the other padas. 

So, again, we may admit the shortening of au to o in sano 
avye and sano avyaye, as quoted in the PratLrakhya, 174 
and 177, but this would not justify the shortening of au to 
av in Anush/ubh verses, such as 

V, 86, 5. martaya devau adabhl, 
awja-iva deviu arvate, 
while, with regard to the Trish/ubh and Gagati verses, our 
views on these metres must naturally depend on the difficul- 
ties we meet with in carrying them out systematically. 

There is no reason for shortening a in 

V, 5, 10. devanam guhya namani. 

It is the second pada of a Gayatri here ; and we shall see 
that, even in the third pada, four long syllables occur again 
and again. 

For the same reason I cannot follow Dr. Kuhn in a 
number of other passages where, for the sake of the metre, 
he proposes to change a long 1 into a short one. Such 
passages are in the Pada text : 

VI, 46, 11. didyava£ tigma-murdhana/r, not murdhana//. 
I, 15, 6. r/tuna ya^wam Irathe, not ajathe. 

V, 66, a. samyak asuryam ijite, not iyate. 
V, 67, 1. varshish/Z/am kshatram ajathe, not Irathe. See 
Beitragej vol. iii, p. 122. 

1,46, 6. tim asme rlsatham isham, not rlsatham isham. 

• I see that Professor Kuhn, vol. iv, p. 1 86, has anticipated this observation 
in esh/au, to be read I-lsh/aa. 
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IV, 32, 23. babhru yameshu jobhete, not jobhete. 

IV, 45, 3. uta pnyam madhune yu^gltham ratham, not 
yungclthani ratham. 

V. 74, 3. kam ikkha. yunghhe ratham, not yuagathe 
ratham. 

IV, 55, 1. dyavlbhuml (fti) adite trasithim naA, not tri- 
sitham na/i. 

V, 41, 1. r?tasya va sadasT trasithim naA, not trasithim 
naA. 

I must enter the same protest against shortening other 
long vowels in the following verses which Professor Kuhn 
proposes to make metrically correct by this remedy : 

I, 4a, 6. hlra«yavlrimat-tama, not vllrimat-tama. 

Here the short syllable of gawam-bhi/4 in V, 60, 8, cannot 
be quoted as a precedent, for the i in gawarri, walking in 
companies, was never long, and could therefore not be 
shortened. Still less can we quote nari-bhyaA as an 
instance of a long i being shortened, for nari-bhyaA is 
derived from nariA, not from nari, and occurs with a short 
i even when the metre requires a long syllable ; I, 43, 6. 
nr*'-bhya£ nlri-bhyaA gave. The fact is, that in the Rig- 
veda the forms narishu and nari-bhyaA never occur, but 
always narishu, nari-bhyaA ; while from vlrt We never find 
any forms with short i, but always va^ishu, vaVi-bhi/4. 

Nor is there any justification for change in I, 35, 16. 
gava/4 na gavyuti^ anu, the second pada of a Gayatri. Nor 
in V, 56, 3. rtkshaA na vzh marutaA jimi-vln ama/i In 
most of the passages mentioned by Professor Kuhn on 
p. 122, this peculiarity may be observed, that the eighth 
syllable is short, or, at all events, may be short, when the 
ninth is long : 

VI, 44, 21. vn'shwe te induA vmhabha plpaya. 

I, 73, 1. syona-jiA atithiA na prlwanaA. 

VII, 13, 1. bhare havi>& na barhishi prbiAnkA. 

II, 28, 7. enaA knwvantam asura bhrfaanti. 

Before, however, we can settle the question whether in 
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these and other places certain vowels should be pronounced 
as either long or short, we must settle the more general 

Metre and question, what authority we have for requir- 

Grammar. ; n g a i on g or a s hort syllable in certain places 
of the Vedic metres. 

If we declare ourselves free from all authority, either 
grammatical or metrical, we may either sacrifice all 
grammar to metre, or all metre to grammar. We may 
introduce the strictest rules of metre, determining the 
length or shortness of every syllable, and then ignore 
all rules of grammar and quantity, treat short syllables as 
long, or long ones as short, and thus secure the triumph of 
metre. Or, we may allow great latitude in Vedic metres, 
particularly in certain padas, and thus retain all the rules of 
grammar which determine the quantity of syllables. It 
may be said even that the result would really be the same 
in either case, and that the policy of ' thorough ' might 
perhaps prove most useful in the end. It may be so here- 
after, but in the present state of Vedic scholarship it seems 
more expedient to be guided by native tradition, and to 
study the compromise which the ancient students of the 
Veda have tried to effect between grammar on one side and 
metre on the other. 

Now it has generally been supposed that the Pratiyakhya 
teaches that there must be a long syllable in the eighth or 
tenth place of TraishAibha and Cagata, and in the sixth 
place of Anush/ubha padas. This is not the case. The 
Pratijakhya, no doubt, says, that a short final vowel, but 
not any short syllable, occupying the eighth or tenth place 
in a Traish/ubha and Cagata pada, or the sixth place in a 
Gayatra pada, is lengthened, but it never says that it must 
be lengthened ; on the contrary, it gives a number of cases 
where it is not so lengthened. But, what is even more 
important, the Pratuakhya distinctly adds a proviso which 
shows that the ancient critics of the Veda did not consider 
the trochee as the only possible foot for the sixth and 
seventh syllables of Gayatra, or for the eighth and ninth, or 
tenth and eleventh syllables of Traish/ubha and Cagata 
padas. They distinctly admit that the seventh and the 
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ninth and the eleventh syllables in such padas may be long, 
and that in that case the preceding short vowel is not 
lengthened. We thus get the iambus in the very place 
which is generally occupied by the trochee. According to 
the Pratuakhya, the general scheme for the Gayatra would 
be, not only 

6 7 

+ + + + | + -^ +, 
but also g j 

+ + + + | + ^-+; 
and for the TraishAabha and £agata, not only 

8 9 

+ + ++|+++-|«++ ( + ), 
but also 8 . 

+ + + +| + + + v^|-++ ( + ). 
And again, for the same padas, not only 

IO II 

+ + + + I + + + + I+ -^(+)> 
but also IOII 

+ + + +I + + + + I+ ^-(+). 
Before appealing, however, to the Pratisakhya for the 
establishment of such a rule as that the sixth syllable 
of AnushAibha and the eighth or tenth syllable of Trai- 
shAibha and Cagata padas must be lengthened, provided 
a short syllable follows, it is indispensable that we should 
have a clear appreciation of the real character of the Prati- 
jakhya. If we carefully follow the thread which runs 
through these books, we shall soon perceive that, even with 
the proviso that a short syllable follows, the PratLsakhya 
never teaches that certain final vowels must be lengthened. 
The object of the Prati-rakhya, as I pointed out on a former 
occasion, is to register all the facts which possess a phonetic 
interest. In doing this, all kinds of plans are adopted in 
order to bring as large a number of cases as possible under 
general categories. These categories are purely technical 
and external, and they never assume, with the authors of 
the Pratijakhya, the character of general rules. Let us 
now, after these preliminary remarks, return to the Sfttras 
523 to 535, which we discussed before. The Pratirakhya 
simply says that certain syllables which are short in the 
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Pada, if occupying a certain place in a verse, are lengthened 
in the Sawhita, provided a short syllable follows. This 
looks, no doubt, like a general rule which should be carried 
out under all circumstances. But this idea never entered 
the minds of the authors of the Pratuakhya. They only 
give this rule as the most convenient way of registering the 
lengthening of certain syllables which have actually been 
lengthened in the text of the Sawhita, while they remain 
short in the Pada ; and after having done this, they proceed 
to give a number of verses where the same rule might be 
supposed to apply, but where in the text of the Sawhita 
the short syllable has not been lengthened. After having 
given a long string of words which are short in the Pada 
and long in the Sawhita, and where no intelligible reason 
of their lengthening can be given, at least not by the 
authors of the Pratijakhya, the Pratuakhya adds in Sutra 
523, ' The final vowel of the eighth syllable is lengthened 
in padas of eleven and twelve syllables, provided a syllable 
follows which is short in the Sawhita.' As instances the 
commentator gives (Sawhita text) : 

I, 32, 4. taditna jatrum na kfla vivitse. 

I, 94, i. agne sakhye ma rishama vayam tava. 

Then follows another rule (Sutra 525) that 'The final 
vowel of the tenth syllable in pidas of eleven and twelve 
syllables is lengthened, provided a syllable follows which 
is short in the Sawhita.' As instances the commentator 
gives : 

III, 54, 22. aha vfrva sumana dldthi naA. 

II, 34, 9. ava rudrl araso hantana vidhaA. 

Lastly, a rule is given (Sutra 526) that 'The final vowel 
of the sixth syllable is lengthened in a pada of eight 
syllables, provided a syllable follows which is short : ' - 

— — — I A w — 

I, 5, 10. frano yavaya vadham. 

If the seventh syllable is long no change takes place : 

IX, 67, 30. i pavasva deva soma. 

While we ourselves should look upon these rules as 
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founded in the very nature of the metre, which, no doubt, 
to a certain extent they are, the authors of the PratLsakhya 
use them simply as convenient nets for catching as many 
cases as possible of lengthened syllables actually occurring 
in the text of the Sawhita. For this purpose, and in order 
to avoid giving a number of special rules, they add in this 
place an observation, very important to us as throwing 
light on the real pronunciation of the Vedic hymns at the 
time when our Sawhita text was finally settled, but with 
them again a mere expedient for enlarging the preceding 
rules, and thus catching more cases of lengthening at one 
haul. They say in Sutra 527, that in order to get the 
right number of syllables in such verses, we must pro- 
nounce sometimes one syllable as two. Thus only can the 
lengthened syllable be got into one of the places required 
by the preceding Sutra, viz. the sixth, the eighth, or the 
tenth place, and thus only can a large number of lengthened 
syllables be comprehended under the same general rule of 
the PratLrakhya. In all this we ourselves can easily recog- 
nise a principle which guided the compilers of the Sawhita 
text, or the very authors of the hymns, in lengthening 
syllables which in the Pada text are short, and which 
were liable to be lengthened because they occupied certain 
places on which the stress of the metre would naturally fall. 
We also see quite clearly that these compilers, or those 
whose pronunciation they tried to perpetuate, must have 
pronounced certain syllables as two syllables, and we 
naturally consider that we have a right to try the same 
expedient in other cases where to us, though not to them, 
the metre seems deficient, and where it could be rendered 
perfect by pronouncing one syllable as two. Such thoughts, 
however, never entered the minds of the authors of the 
PratLrakhyas, who are satisfied with explaining what is, 
according to the authority of the Sawmita, and who never 
attempt to say what ought to be, even against the authority 
of the Sawhita. While in some cases they have ears to 
hear and to appreciate the natural flow of the poetical lan- 
guage of the ^j'shis, they seem at other times as deaf as 
the adder to the voice of the charmer. 
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A general rule, therefore, in our sense of the word, that 
the eighth syllable in hendecasyllabics and dodecasyllabics, 
the tenth syllable in hendecasyllabics and dodecasyllabics, 
and the sixth syllable in octosyllabics should be lengthened, 
rests in no sense on the authority of ancient grammarians. 
Even as a mere observation, they restrict it by the con- 
dition that the next syllable must be short, in order to pro- 
voke the lengthening of the preceding syllable, thereby 
sanctioning, of course, many exceptions; and they then 
proceed to quote a number of cases where, in spite of all, 
the short syllable remains short*. Tn some of these quota- 
tions they are no doubt wrong, but in most of them their 
statement cannot be disputed. 

As to the eighth syllable being short in hendecasyllabics 
and dodecasyllabics, they quote such verses as, 

VI, 66, 4. antar (fti) santaA avadyani punani*. 

Thus we see that in VI, 44, 9, varshiyaA vayaA krinuhi 
sakibhl/t, hi remains short; while in VI, 25, 3,gahi vr/shwylni 
krwmhl para£aA, it Is lengthened in the Sawhita, the only 
difference being that in the second passage the accent is 
on hi. 

As to the tenth syllable being short in a dodecasyllabic, 
they quote 

II, 27, 14. adite mitra varuwa uta tnrila.. 

As to the tenth syllable being short in a hendecasyllabic, 
they quote 

II, 20, 1. vayam te vayaA indra viddhi su naA. 

As to the sixth syllable being short in an octosyllabic, 
they quote 

VIII, 23, 26. mahaA vuvin abhi sataA. 

A large number of similar exceptions are collected from 

* ' Wo die achtsilbigen Reihen mit herbeigezogen sind, ist es in der Regel 
bei solchen Liedem geschehen, die im Ganzen von der regelmassigen Form 
weniger abweichen, und fur solche Falle, wo auch das Pratiralchya die Langung 
der sechsten Silbe in achtsilbigen Reihen vorschreibt, namlich wo die siebente 
von Nator kurz ist. Die achtsilbigen Reihen bediirfen einer emeuten Dnrch- 
forschung, da es mehrfach schwer fallt, den Samhitatext mit der Vorschrift der 
Pritu£khva in Dbereinstimraung zn bringen.' Kahn, Beitrage, vol. iii, p. 450 ; 
and still more strongly, p. 458. 
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528, 3 to 534, 94, and this does not include any cases where 
the ninth, the eleventh, or the seventh syllable is long, 
instead of being short, while it does include cases where the 
eighth syllable is long, though the ninth is not short, or, at 
least, is not short according to the views of the collectors of 
these passages. See Sutra 52a, 6. 

Besides the cases mentioned by the Pratuakhya itself, 
where a short syllable, though occupying a place which 
would seem to require lengthening, remains short, there are 
many others which the Pratijakhya does not mention, be- 
cause, from its point of view, there was no necessity for 
doing so. The Pratuakhya has been blamed* for omitting 
such cases as I, 93, 6, uru*« yzgnkya. £akrathur u lokam ; 
or I, 96, 1 , deva agnim dharayan draviwodam. But though 
occupying the eighth place, and though followed by a short 
syllable, these syllables could never fall under the general 
observation of the Pratuakhya, because that general ob- 
servation refers to final vowels only, but not to short 
syllables in general. Similar cases are, 1, 107, i»; 122, 9; 
130,10; 152,6; 154,1; 158,5"; 163,2; 167, 10* 5-171, 4; 
173. 6 J 179. l *5 182, 8»; 186, 6,&c. 

If, therefore, we say that, happen what may, these 
metrical rules must be observed, and the text of the Veda 
altered in order to satisfy the requirements of these rules, 
we ought to know at all events that we do this on our own 
responsibility, and that we cannot shield ourselves behind 
the authority of Saunaka or Katyayana. Now it is well 
known that Professor Kuhn b has laid down the rule that the 
TraishAibha padas must end in a bacchius or amphibrachys 
yj- u , and the Cagata padas in a dijambus or paeon 
secundus ^ — >-- K With regard to AnushAibha padas, he 
requires the dijambus or paeon secundus w — ^^ at the 
end of a whole verse only, allowing greater freedom in the 
formation of the preceding padas. In a later article, 



* ' Dazn kommt, dass der uns vorliegende Samhitatext vielfaltig gar nicht 
mit kanaka's allgemeiner Regel iibereinstimmt, indem die Verlangerung 
kurzer S il ben nicht unter den Bedingnngen eingetreten ist, die er vorschreibt.' 
Kuhn, Beitrage, vol. iii, p. 459. 

b Beitrage zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung, vol. iii, p. 118. 
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however, the final pada, too, in AnushAibha metre is 
allowed greater freedom, and the rule, as above given, 
is strictly maintained with regard to the Traish/ubha and 
£agata padas only. 

This subject is so important, and affects so large a 

number of passages in the Veda, that it requires the 

The four pnn- most careful examination. The Vedic metres, 

cipal padas. though at first sight very perplexing, are 
very simple, if reduced to their primary elements. The 
authors of the Pratlyakhyas have elaborated a most com- 
plicated system. Counting the syllables in the most 
mechanical manner, they have assigned nearly a hundred 
names to every variety which they discovered in the hymns 
of the Rig-veda*. But they also observed that the con- 
stituent elements of all these metres were really but four, 
(Sutras 988, 989) : 

1. The Gayatra pada, of eight syllables, ending in w -. 

2. The Vaira^-a pada, of ten syllables, ending in — . 

3. The TraishAibha pada, of eleven syllables, ending 

in — . 

4. The Cagata pada, of twelve syllables, ending in w -. 

Then follows an important rule, Sutra 990 : ' The pen- 
ultimate syllable,' he says, ' in a Gayatra and G&gata pada 
is light (laghu), in a Vaira^-a and TraishAibha pada heavy 
(guru).' This is called their vr/tta. 

This word vrz'tta, which is generally translated by metre, 

had evidently originally a more special meaning. It meant 

. the final rhythm, or if we take it literally, the 

turn. Hence vn'tta is the same word as the Latin versus, 
verse ; but I do not wish to decide whether the connection 
between the two words is historical, or simply etymological. 
In Latin, versus is always supposed to have meant origin- 
ally a furrow, then a line, then a verse. In Sanskrit the 
metaphor that led to the formation of vr/tta, in the sense 
of final rhythm, has nothing to do with ploughing. If, as 
I have tried to prove (Chips from a German Workshop, 

* See Appendix to my edition of the Pratirakhya, p. ccclvi. 
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vol. i, p. 84), the names assigned to metres and metrical 
language were derived from words originally referring to 
choregic movements, wftta must have meant the turn, i. e. 
the last step of any given movement ; and this turn, as 
determining the general character of the whole movement, 
would naturally be regulated by more severe rules, while 
greater freedom would be allowed for the rest. 

Having touched on this subject, I may add another 
fact in support of my view. The words TrishAibh and 
AnushAibh, names for the most common metres, are 
generally derived from a root stubh, to praise. I believe 
they should be derived from a root stubh, which is pre- 
served in Greek, not only in <nv(f>fK6s, hard, <rrv<l>ekl(a>, to 
strike hard, but in the root <rreix<f>, from which <rrin<j>vkov, 
stamped or pressed olives or grapes, and o<rr«fic£jjs, untrodden 
(grapes), then unshaken ; and in ot4*j8o>, to shake, to ram, 
0TO/3&0, to scold, &c. In Sanskrit this root is mentioned in 
the Dhatupa/Aa X, 34, shtubhu stambhe, and it exists in 
a parallel form as stambh, lit. to stamp down, then to fix, 
to make firm, with which Bopp has compared the German 
stampfen, to stamp; (Glossarium, s. v. stambh.) I therefore 
look upon TrishAibh as meaning originally tripudium, (sup- 
posing this word to be derived from tri and pes, according 
to the expression in Horace, pepulisse ter pede terram, Hor. 
Od. iii. 18,) and I explain its name 'Three-step,' by the fact 
that the three last syllables w - w, which form the character- 
istic feature of that metre, and may be called its real vr/tta 
or turn, were audibly stamped at the end of each turn or 
strophe. I explain AnushAibh, which consists of four equal 
padas, each of eight syllables, as the ' After-step,' because 
each line was stamped regularly after the other, possibly 
by two choruses, each side taking its turn. There is one 
passage in the Veda where AnushAibh seems to have 
preserved this meaning : 

X, 124, 9. anu-stubham anu £ar£uryama»am fndram nf 
kikyuA kavayaA manisha". 

Poets by their wisdom discovered Indra dancing to an 
AnushAibh. 

In V, 52, 12, £Aanda#-stubha/* kubhanyavaA utsam £ 
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klrina.A nrituA, in measured steps (i.e. stepping the metre) 
and wildly shouting the gleemen have danced toward the 
spring. 

Other names of metres which point to a similar origin, 
Le to their original connection with dances, are Pada- 
pankti, 'Step-row;' Nyanku-sarittl, 'Roe-step;' Abhisariwt, 
' Contre-danse,' &c. 

If now we return to the statement of the Pratijakhya in 
reference to the vrittas, we should observe how careful its 
author is in his language. He does not say that the 
penultimate is long or short, but he simply states, that, 
from a metrical point of view, it must be considered as 
light or heavy, which need not mean more than that it 
must be pronounced with or without stress. The fact that 
the author of the PratLrakhya uses these terms, laghu and 
guru, instead of hrasva, short, and dlrgha, long, shows in 
fact that he was aware that the penultimate in these padas 
is not invariably long or short, though, from a metrical 
point of view, it is always heavy or light. 

It is perfectly true that if we keep to these four padas, 
(to which one more pada, viz. the half Vaira^a, consisting 
of five syllables, might be added,) we can reduce nearly all 
the hymns of the Rig-veda to their simple elements which 
the ancient poets combined together, in general in a very 
simple way, but occasionally with greater freedom. The 
most important strophes, formed out of these padas, are, 

1. Three Gayatra padas = the Gayatrt, (24 syllables.) 

2. Four Gayatra padas=the AnushAibh, (32 syllables.) 

3. Four Vaira^a padas = the Vira^f, (40 syllables.) 

4. Four TraishAibha padas= the TrishAibh,(44 syllables.) 

5. Four Cagata padas = the Gagatt, (48 syllables.) 
Between the Gayatrt and AnushAibh strophes, another 

strophe may be formed, by mixture of Gayatra and Gagata 
padas, consisting of 28 syllables, and commonly called 
Ush»ih ; likewise between the AnushAibh and the Vira^*, 
a strophe may be formed, consisting of 36 syllables, and 
commonly called Brihatl. 

In a collection of hymns, however, like that of the Rig- 
veda, where poems of different ages, different places, and 

[3«] g 
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different families have been put together, we must be 
prepared for exceptions to many rules. Thus, although 
the final turn of the hendecasyllabic Traishftibha is, as 
a rule, the bacchius, w — , yet if we take, for instance, 
the 77th hymn of the tenth Mandala., we clearly perceive 
another hendecasyllabic pada of a totally different struc- 
ture, and worked up into one of the most beautiful strophes 
by an ancient poet. Each line is divided into two halves, 
the first consisting of seven syllables, being an exact 
counterpart of the first member of a Saturnian verse (fato 
Romae Metelli) ; the second a dijambus, answering boldly 
to the broken rhythm of the first member'. We have, in 
fact, a TrishAibh where the turn or the three-step, ^ — , 
instead of being at the end, stands in the middle of 
the line. 

X, 77, 1-5, in the Pada text : 

1. abhra-prushaA na vl£l prusha vasu, 

havishmantaA na yagH&A vi-^anushaA 1 &c. 
Another strophe, the nature of which has been totally 
misapprehended by native metricians, occurs in IV, 10. It 
is there called Padapankti and Mahapadapankti ; nay, 
attempts have been made to treat it even as an Ushwih, or 
as a kind of Gayatrt. The real character of that strophe 
is so palpable that it is difficult to understand how it could 
have been mistaken. It consists of two lines, the first 
embracing three or four feet of five syllables each, having 
the ictus on the first and the fourth syllables, and resembling 
the last line of a Sapphic verse. The second line is simply 



* Professor Kuhn (vol. Ui, p. 450) is inclined to admit the same metre as 
varying in certain hymns with ordinary Traish/ubha padas, but the evidence 
be brings forward is hardly sufficient. Even if we object to the endings 

v - v - and u -, V, 33, 4, may be a Clgata, with vyflha of dasa, the 

remark quoted from the Pratirakhya being of no consequence on such 
points; and the same remedy would apply to V, 41, 5, with vyflha of eshe. 
In VI, 47, 31 , vyflha of asmpainaiA ; in I, 33, 9, vyflha of indra and 
rodast ; in II, 24, 5, vyflha of madbhU would produce the same effect ; while 
in I, 1 a 1, 8, we must either admit the Traish/ubha vntta - « - or scan 
dhukshan. In III, 58, 6, I should admit vyflha for nara; in IV, 16, 6, for 
mandram ; in I, 100, 8, for gyoliA, always supposing that we consider the 
ending — w - incompatible with a TrishAibh verse. 
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a TrishAibh. It is what we should call an asynartete 
strophe, and the contrast of the rhythm in the first and 
second lines is very effective. I am not certain whether 
Professor Bollensen, who has touched on this metre in an 
article just published (Zeitschrift der D. M. G., vol. xxii, 
P- 57 2 )> shares this opinion. He has clearly seen that the 
division of the lines, as given in the MSS. of the Sawhita 
text, is wrong ; but he seems inclined to admit the same 
rhythm throughout, and to treat the strophe as consisting of 
four lines of five syllables each, and one of six syllables, 
which last line is to submit to the prevailing rhythm of the 
preceding lines. If we differ, however, as to the internal 
architecture of this strophe, we agree in condemning the 
interpretation proposed by the Prati-rakhya ; and I should, 
in connection with this, like to call attention to two im- 
portant facts : first, that the Sawhita text, in not changing, 
for instance, the final t of martat, betrays itself as clearly 
later than the elaboration of the ancient theory of metres, 
later than the invention of such a metre as the Padapankti ; 
and secondly, that the accentuation, too, of the Sawhita is 
thus proved to be posterior to the establishment of these 
fanciful metrical divisions, and hence cannot throughout 
claim so irrefragable an authority as certainly belongs to it 
in many cases. I give the Samhita text : 

i. Agne tarn adyalarvaw na stomal I kratuw na bhadram, 

hrjdisprwam n'dhyama ta ohaiA. 
2, Adhl hy agne I krator bhadrasya I dakshasya sadhoA, 
rathlr rttasya brthato babhutha, &c. 

Now it is perfectly true that, as a general rule, the 
syllables composing the vrj'tta or turn of the different 
metres, and described by the Prati-rakhya as heavy or 
light, are in reality long or short. The question, however, 
is this, have we a right, or are we obliged, in cases where 
that syllable is not either long or short, as it ought to be, 
so to alter the text, or so to change the rules of pro- 
nunciation, that the penultimate may again be what we wish 
it to be? 

If we begin with the Gayatra pada, we have not to read 

g 2 
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long before we find that it would be hopeless to try to 
crush the Gayatrt verses of the Vedic Rishis on this Pro- 
crustean bed. Even Professor Kuhn very 

Gayatra Padas. . T¥ 

soon perceived that this was impossible. He 

had to admit that in the Gayatrt the two first padas, at all 
events, were free from this rule, and though he tried to 
retain it for the third or final pada, he was obliged after a 
time to give it up even there. Again, it is perfectly true, 
that in the third pada of the Gayatrt, and in the second 
and fourth padas of the AnushAibh strophe, greater care is 
taken by the poets to secure a short syllable for the penul- 
timate, but here, too, exceptions cannot be entirely removed. 
We have only to take such a single hymn as I, 27, and we 
shall see that it would be impossible to reduce it to 
the uniform standard of Gayatrt padas, all ending in a 
dijambus. 

But what confirms me even more in my view that such 
strict uniformity must not be looked for in the ancient 
Conjectural hymns of the Rishis, is the fact that in many 
emendations, cases it would be so very easy to replace 
the irregular by a regular dipodia. Supposing that the 
original poets had restricted themselves to the dijambus, 
who could have put in the place of that regular dijambus 
an irregular dipodia? Certainly not the authors of the 
Pratijakhya, for their ears had clearly discovered the 
general rhythm of the ancient metres ; nor their pre- 
decessors, for they had in many instances preserved the 
tradition of syllables lengthened in accordance with the 
requirements of the metre. I do not mean to insist too 
strongly on this argument, or to represent those who 
handed down the tradition of the Veda as endowed with 
anything like apaurusheyatva. Strange accidents have 
happened in the text of the Veda, but they have generally 
happened when the sense of the hymns had ceased to be 
understood ; and if anything helped to preserve the Veda 
from greater accidents, it was due, I believe, to the very 
fact that the metre continued to be understood, and that 
oral tradition, however much it might fail in other respects, 
had at all events to satisfy the ears of the hearers. I should 
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have been much less surprised if all irregularities in the 
metre had been smoothed down by the flux and reflux of 
oral tradition, a fact which is so apparent in the text of 
Homer, where the gaps occasioned by the loss of the 
digamma, were made good by the insertion of unmeaning 
particles ; but I find it difficult to imagine by what class of 
men, who must have lived between the original poets and 
the age of the Pratijakhyas, the simple rhythm of the Vedic 
metres should have been disregarded, and the sense of 
rhythm, which ancient people possess in a far higher degree 
than we ourselves, been violated through crude and pur- 
poseless alterations. I shall give a few specimens only. 
What but a regard for real antiquity could have induced 
people in VIII, 2, 8, to preserve the defective foot of a 
Gayatrf verse, samane adhi bhlrman ? Any one acquainted 
with Sanskrit would naturally read samane adhi bharma«I. 
But who would have changed bharmam, if that had been 
there originally, to bharman? I believe we must scan 
samane adhi bharman, or samane adhi bharman, the paeon 
tertius being a perfectly legitimate foot at the end of a 
Gayatri verse. In X, 158, 1, we can understand how an 
accident happened. The original poet may have said : 

Suryo no divas patu patu vito antarikshat, agnlr naA 
parthivebhyaA. Here one of the two patu was lost. But 
if in the same hymn we find in the second verse two feet of 
nine instead of eight syllables each, I should not venture to 
alter this except in pronunciation, because no reason can be 
imagined why any one should have put these irregular lines 
in the place of regular ones. 

In V, 41, 10, grtttite agnir etarl na shshaiA, .ro&shk&ro ni 
rwati vana, every modern Pandit would naturally read 
vanani instead of vana, in order to get the regular TrishAibh 
metre. But this being the case, how can we imagine that 
even the most ignorant member of an ancient Parishad 
should wilfully have altered vanani into vana ? What sur- 
prises one is, that vana should have been spared, in spite of 
every temptation to change it into vanani » for I cannot 
doubt for one moment that vana is the right reading, only 
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that the ancient poets pronounced it vana. Wherever we 
alter the text of the Rig-veda by conjecture, we ought to 
be able, if possible, to give some explanation how the mis- 
take which we wish to remove came to be committed. If a 
passage is obscure, difficult to construe, if it contains words 
which occur in no other place, then we can understand how, 
during a long process of oral tradition, accidents may have 
happened. But when everything is smooth and easy, when 
the intention of the poet is not to be mistaken, when the 
same phrase has occurred many times before, then to sup- 
pose that a simple and perspicuous sentence was changed 
into a complicated and obscure string of words, is more 
difficult to understand. I know there are passages where 
we cannot as yet account for the manner in which an evi- 
dently faulty reading found its way into both the Pada and 
Samhita texts, but in those very passages we cannot be too 
circumspect. If we read VIII, 40, 9, purvish /a indro- 
pamataya/* purvir uta prajastayaA, nothing seems more 
tempting than to omit indra, and to read purvish /a upama- 
tay&A. Nor would it be difficult to account for the insertion 
of indra ; for though one would hardly venture to call it 
a marginal gloss that crept into the text — a case which, as 
far as I can see, has never happened in the hymns of the 
Rig-veda — it might be taken for an explanation given by 
an A^arya to his pupils, in order to inform them that the 
ninth verse, different from the eighth, was addressed to 
Indra. But however plausible this may sound, the question 
remains whether the traditional reading could not be main- 
tained, by admitting synizesis of opa, and reading pfirvish 
/a indropamltayaA. For a similar synizesis of — w, see III, 
6, 10. pra£i adhvareva tasthatu/;, unless we read pra£y 
adhvareva. 

Another and more difficult case of synizesis occurs in 

VII, 86, 4. ava tvanena namasa tura(A) iyim. 
It would be easy to conjecture tvareyam instead of tura 
iyam, but tvareyam, in the sense of ' let me hasten,' is not 
Vedic. The choriambic ending, however, of a TrishAibh 
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can be proved to be legitimate, and if that is the case, then 

even the synizesis of tura, though hard, ought not to be 

regarded as impossible. 

In II, 18, 5, i vi/M_aty4 triawata ylhy arvin, 
-_._w_.s-a_ w — 
a £atvari»»ata haribhir yu/anaA, 

I pafl&Lrata surathebhir indra, 
a shash/yl saptatyl somapeyam, 
Professor Kuhn proposes to omit the a at the beginning of 
the second line, in order to have eleven instead of twelve 
syllables. By doing so he loses the uniformity of the four 
padas, which all begin with a, while by admitting synizesis 
of haribhL4 all necessity for conjectural emendation dis- 
appears. 

If the poets of the Veda had objected to a paeon quartus 
(«_w^-) at the end of a Gayatrt, what could have been 
easier than to change IV, 52, 1, divo adanri duhitl, into 
adanri duhitl divaA? or X, 118, 6, adabhyaw grjhapatim, 

into grthapatim adlbhyam ? 

If an epitritus secundus (- _• — ) had been objectionable 
in the same place, why not say VI, 61, 10, stomyl bhfit 
sarasvati, instead of sarasvati stomyl bhftt ? Why not VIII, 
a, 11, revantaw hi srinomi tvl, instead of revantam hi tva 
srinomi ? 

If an ionicus a minore (^ w — ) had been excluded from 
that place, why not say I, 30, io.^antrtbhyaA sakhe vaso, 
instead of sakhe vaso ^aritr/bhyaA ? or I, 41, 7, varuwasya 
mahi psara/;, instead of mahi psaro varuwasya ? 

If a dispondeus ( ) was to be avoided, then V, 68, 3, 

mahi vkm kshatram deveshu, might easily have been re- 
placed by deveshu vaw* kshatram mahi, and VIII, _, 10, 
jukra Ifiraw yl£ante, by jukra ya£anta iiriram. 

If no epitritus primus (-• ) was allowed, why not say 

VI, 61, 11, nidas pltu sarasvati, instead of sarasvati nidas 
pitu, or VIII, 79, 4, dvesho yavir aghasya kit, instead of 
yavlr aghasya £id dveshaA ? 
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Even the epitritus tertius ( — <-> -) might easily have been 
avoided by dropping the augment of apam in X, 119, 1-13, 
kuvit somasylpam iti. It is, in fact, a variety of less frequent 
occurrence than the rest, and might possibly be eliminated 
with some chance of success. 

Lastly, the choriambus (- w v -) could have been removed 
in III, 24, 5, s\s\hi taJt sunumataA, by reading sunumataA 
jlrihi naA, and in VIII, 2, 31, sanad amrjkto dayate, by 
reading amrtkto dayate sanat. 

But I am afraid the idea that regularity is better than 
irregularity, and that in the Veda, where there is a possibility, 
the regular metre is to be restored by means of conjectural 
emendations, has been so ably advocated by some of the 
most eminent scholars, that a merely general argument 
would now be of no avail. I must therefore give as much 
evidence as I can bring together in support of the contrary 
opinion; and though the process is a tedious one, the 
importance of the consequences with regard to Vedic 
criticism leaves me no alternative. With regard, then, to 
Seven the final dipodia of Gayatrt verses, I still 
Gayatra Vrrttas. j,^ an( j maintain, that, although the dijambus 
is by far the most general metre, the following seven 
varieties have to be recognised in the poetry of the Veda » : 

I. yj-yj-, «. yjyjyj-, 3. -yj — , 4. ww — , 5. , 

6. w , 7. — <-> — , 8. —w\->—. 

I do not pretend to give every passage in which these 
varieties occur, but I hope I shall give a sufficient number 
in support of every one of them. I have confined myself 
almost entirely to the final dipodia of Gayatrt verses, as the 
AnushAibha verses would have swelled the lists too much. 

I, 12, 9. tasmai pavaka m«7aya. (Instead of mrt/aya, 
it has been proposed to read man/aya.) 
I, 18, 9. divo na sadmamakhasam. 
I, 42, 4 ; 46, 2; 97, 1-8; III, 11, 3; 27, 10; IV, 15, 7; 

* See some important remarks on these varieties in Mr. J. Boxwell's article 
* On the Trish/ubh Metre,' Journal Asiat. Soc. Beng., 1885, p. 79. 
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32,4; 52,1; V.5,9; 7,4; 7,5; 7,7; 9,4; 53,1a; 61,3; 
61, 11; 64,5; 65,4; 8a, 9; VI, 16,17; 16,18; 16,45; 
45. 17 5 61, 4; VII, 15, 14; 66, a ; VIII, 6, 35 ; 6, 43 ; 
3a, 10 ; 44, a8 ; 45, 31 ; 7a, 6 ; 7a, 13 ; 80, I ; 83, 3 ; 93, 
a7; IX, 61, 5; 64,1; X, 118, 6. 

§ 3- 

I, aa, 11. a££^innapatra£ sa£antam. 

I, 30, 13. kshumanto yabhir madema. 

I, 41, 8 ; 90, 1 ; 90, 4 j iao, 1 ; V, 19, 1 ; 70, 3 ; VI, 61, 
10; VIII, a, a; a, 4; 2, 5; 2, " ; 2, 12; 2, 13; a, 14; 
a, 15; a, 16; a, 17 ; a, 39; a, 30; a, 33; a, 33 ; a, 36 ; 
a, 37; 7, 3°; 7, 335 "» 2; 11, 3; 11, 4; 16, 3; 16, 4; 
16, 5 ; 16, 7 ; 46, a ; 71, 3 ; 81, 1 ; 81, 3 ; 81, 4 ; 81, 7 ; 
81, 9; 94, 3; IX, 63, 5; X, 30, 4; SO, 7. 

§ 4- <-<« — —. 

I, 3, 8. usra iva svasarawi. 

I, 37, 4. agne deveshu pra vokaJi. 

I, 30, 10 ; 30, 15 ; 38, 7 ; 38, 8 ; 41, 7 ; 43, 7 ; II, 6, 3 ; 
III, 37, 3 ; V, 83, 7 ; VI, 16, 25 ; 16, 36 ; 61, 12 ; VIII, 3, 
I ; 3, 3 ; 3, 8 ; 3, 18 ; 3, 19 ; 3, 21 ; 3, 33 ; 3, 23 ; 2, 26 ; 
a, 35 5 16, 3 ; 16, 6 ; 16, 8 ; 71, 9 ; 79, 3 ; IX, 21, 5 ; 6a, 6 ; 
66, 31 ; X, 20, 5 ; 185, 1 ; 185, 2 ; 185, 3. 

§5. . 

I, 2, 7. dhiyaw ghrj'tl/fciw* sidhanti. 

I, 3, 4. awvibhis tana pQtasaA. 

I, 37, 3; 90, 2; II, 6, 4; III, 41, 8; V, 68, 3; 68, 4; 
VIII, 3, 10; 3, 34; 16, 1; 16, 13; 79, a; IX, 66, 17; X, 
ao, 6 ; 20, 8. 

§ 6. w — . 

I, 15, 6. rz'tuna ysgnam Isathe. 

I, 38, 2. leva vo gavo na rawyanti (see note to I, 38, 2). 

I, 3 8 » 9 5 86, 9 ; III, 27, 3 ; 41, 3 5 J V, 32, 23 ; V, 68, 5 ; 
70, a; VI, 61, 11; VIII, a, ao; 2,25; 7,32; 26,19; 79,4; 
79.5; 8*>6; X, 158,4. 
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§ 7. 

I, 10, 8. saw gl asmabhyaw dhunuhi. 
I, 1 2, 5. agne tva«w rakshasvinaA. 

I. 37, 15 5 43, 8 5 46, 6 ; III, 62, 7 ; IV, 30, 21 ; V, 86, 5 ; 
VIII, 5, 32 ; 5, 35 ; X, 119, 1-13 ; 144, 4. 

§ 8. — \j \j — . 

I, 2, 9. dakshaw* dad hate apasam (or § 2). 

1,6, 10. indram maho vl ra^asaA. 

I, 27, 6 ; 30, ai ; 41,9; 90, 5 ; III, 24, 5 ; V, 19, 9 ; 
70, ij 70, 4; 82, 8; VIII, 2, 27; 2, 31; 16, 9; 55, 4; 
67,19; 81,5; 81,8; IX, 47, 2. 

But although with regard to the Gayatra, and I may 
add, the AnushAibha padas, the evidence as to the variety 
Traish/ubha and of their vrj'ttas is such that it can hardly be 
Cagata P&das. resist a muc h m0 re determined stand 
has been made in defence of the vrrtta of the Traish- 
Aibha and Gagata padas. Here Professor Kuhn and 
those who follow him maintain that the rule is absolute, 
that the former must end in w - w, the latter in w — ^ -, 
and that the eighth syllable, immediately preceding these 
syllables, ought, if possible, to be long. Nor can I deny 
that Professor Kuhn has brought forward powerful argu- 
ments in support of his theory, and that his emendations 
of the Vedic text recommend themselves by their great 
ingenuity and simplicity. If his theory could be carried 
out, I should readily admit that we should gain something. 
We should have throughout the Veda a perfectly uniform 
metre, and wherever we found any violation of it, we 
should be justified in resorting to conjectural criticism. 

The only question is at what price this strict uniformity 
can be obtained. If, for instance, in order to have the 
regular vrt'ttas at the end of Traish/ubha and G'agata 
lines, we were obliged to repeal all rules of prosody, to 
allow almost every short vowel to be used as long, and 
eyfery long vowel to be used as short, whether long by 
nature or by position, we should have gained very little, we 
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should have robbed Peter to pay Paul, we should have 
removed no difficulty, but only ignored the causes which 
created it. Now, if we examine the process by which 
Professor Kuhn establishes the regularity of the vrj'ttas or 
final syllables of TraishAibha and Cagata padas, we find, in 
addition to the rules laid down before, and in which he is 
supported, as we saw, to a great extent by the PratLrakhya 
and Pawini, viz. the anceps nature of e and o, and of a long 
final vowel before a vowel, the following exceptions or 
metrical licences, without which that metrical uniformity 
at which he aims, could not be obtained : 

Prosodial i. The vowel o in the body of a word is to 

Licences. jjg treated as optionally short : 
w - - ^ _ _ 
H> 39) 3- P rat ' vastor usra (see Trish/. § 5). 

Here the o of vastoA is supposed to be short, although it 
is the Gu«a of u, and therefore very different from the final 
e of sarve or aste, or the final o of sarvo for sarvas or mano 
for manas *. It should be remarked that in Greek, too, the 
final diphthongs corresponding to the e of sarve and aste 
are treated as short, as far as the accent is concerned. 
Hence Ultioikoi, rvirrerai, and even yv&jiai, nom. plur. In 
Latin, too, the old terminations of the nom. sing, o and u, 
instead of the later us, are short (Neue, Formenlehre, 
§ 23 seq.) 

VI, 5 1 . I 5- gopa ami 

Here the o of gopa is treated as short, in order to get 
v/ - \j - instead of — ^ — , which is perfectly legitimate at 
the end of an Ush«ih. 

2. The long t and u are treated as short, not only before 
vowels, which is legitimate, but also before consonants. 

VII, 62, 4. dyavabhumi adite trasithiw naA (see Trish/. 
§5). 

The forms Iriya and r&siya in VII, 32, 18, occur at the 
end of octosyllabic or Gayatra padas, and are therefore 

* A very strong divergence of opinion is expressed on this point by Professor 
Bollensen. He says : ' O and E erst spater in die Schrifttafel anfgenommen, 
bewahren ihre Lange durch das gauze indische Schriftenthum bis ins Apa- 
bhramra hinab. Selbstverstandlich kann kurz o and e im Veda erst recht nicht 
zngelassen werden.' Zeitschrift der D. M. G., vol. xxii, p. 574. 
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perfectly legitimate, yet Professor Kuhn would change 
them too, into trtya and rasiya. In VII, 28, 4, even 
mayi is treated as may! (see Trish/. § 5) ; and in VII, 68, 1, 
vitam as vitam. If, in explanation of this shortening of 
vltam, vlhi is quoted, which is identified with vihi, this can 
hardly be considered as an argument, for vihi occurs where 
no short syllable is required, IV, 48, 1 • II, 26, % ; and 
where, therefore, the shortening of the vowel cannot be 
attributed to metrical reasons. 

3. Final m followed by an initial consonant is allowed 
to make no position, and even in the middle of a word 
a nasal followed by a liquid is supposed to make positio 
debilis. Several of the instances, however, given in support, 
are from Gayatra padas, where Professor Kuhn, in some of 
his later articles, has himself allowed greater latitude; 
others admit of different scanning, as for instance, 

I, 117, 8. mahaA kshowasya arvinl kawvaya. 

Here, even if we considered the dispondeus as illegiti- 
mate, we might scan kawvaya, for this scanning occurs in 
other places, while to treat the first a as short before nv 
seems tantamount to surrendering all rules of prosody. 

4. Final n before semivowels, mutes, and double n before 
vowels make no position'. Ex. Ill, 49, 1. yasmin vLrvA 
(Trish/.§5); 1,174,5. yasmi» £akan; 1,186,4. sasmin(n) 
fidhan b . 

5. Final Visarga before sibilants makes no position . 
Ex. IV, 2i, 10. satya^ samra/ (Trishf. § 5). Even in 1, 63, 4. 

* Professor Kuhn has afterwards (Beitrage, vol. iv, p. 207) modified this 
view, and instead of allowing a final nasal vowel followed by a mute to make 
positio debilis, he thinks that the nasal should in most cases be omitted 
altogether. 

b Here a distinction should be made, I think, between an n before a con- 
sonant, and a final n following a short vowel, which, according to the rules of 
Sandhi, is doubled, if a vowel follows. In the latter case, the vowel before the n 
remains, no doubt, short in many cases, or, more correctly, the doubling of the 
n does not take place, e.g. I, 63, 4; 186, 4. In other places, the doubling 
seems preferable, e.g. I, 33, 11, though Professor Kuhn would remove it 
altogether. Kuhn, Beitrage, vol. iii, p. 125. 

« Here, too, according to later researches, Professor Kuhn would rather omit 
the final sibilant altogether, loc. cit vol. iv, p. 207. 
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kodiA sakha (probably a Gagata), and V, 82, 4. savtA sau- 
bhagam (a Gay. § 7), the long i is treated as short, and the 
short a of sakha is lengthened, because an aspirate follows. 

6. S before mutes makes no position. Ex. VI, 66, 11. 
iigra aspridhran (Trish/. § 3). 

7. 5 before k makes no position. Ex. vwvaj/fcandriU, &c. 

8. Mutes before s make no position. Ex. rakshas, accord- 
ing to Professor Kuhn, in the seventh Ma.nda.la. only, but 

see I, ia, 5 ; kutsa, &c. 

9. Mutes before r or v make no position. Ex. surlpra, 
dirghaxrut. 

10. Sibilants before y make no position. Ex. dasyun. 

11. R followed by mutes or sibilants makes no position. 
Ex. ayur^lvase.^MardiA, varshlsh/Aam. 

w 

1 2. Words like smaddlsh/fn, &c. retain their vowel short 
before two following consonants. 

We now proceed to consider a number of prosodial rules 
which Professor Kuhn proposes to repeal in order to have 
a long syllable where the MSS. supply a short : 

1. The vowel ri is to be pronounced as long, or rather as ar. 
Ex. 1, 12, 9. tasmai pavaka mrt/aya is to be read mardaya ; 
V, 33, 10. sa»*vara«asya HsheA is to be read arshei. But 
why not sa»*vara«asya~mheA (i. e. siarsheA) ? 

2. The a privativum may be lengthened. Ex. aga.nJt, 

axorixah. 

3. Short vowels before liquids may be long. Ex. nara/i, 
taruta, tarati, marutam, harivaA, arushi, dadhur iha, suvita 
(P- 47i). 

4. Short vowels before nasals may be lengthened. Ex. 
£anan, sanitar, tanuA, upa na.A. 

5. Short vowels before the ma of the superlative may be 
lengthened. Ex. nrttama. 

6. The short a in the roots jam and yam, and in am (the 
termination of the accusative) may be lengthened. 
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7. The group ava is to be pronounced aua. Ex. avase 
becomes auase; savita becomes sauita; nava becomes naua. 

8. The group aya is to be changed into aia or ea. Ex. 

www —ww 

nayasi becomes naiasi. 

9. The group va is to be changed into ua, and this ua 
to be treated as a kind of diphthong and therefore long. 

Ex. kawvatama^ becomes kanuatama^; varuwaA becomes 
uaru«aA. 

10. The short vowel in the reduplicated syllable of per- 

O w — 9 w — 

fects is to be lengthened. Ex. tatana^, dadhire. 

11. Short vowels before all aspirates may be lengthened. 
Ex. rathaA becomes rathaA ; sakha becomes sakha. 

12. Short vowels before h and all sibilants may be 
lengthened. Ex. mahini becomes mahmi ; usig&m becomes 
uji^am ; rishate becomes rishate; dasat becomes dasat. 

13. The short vowel before t may be lengthened. Ex. 
va^avataA becomes va^avataA; atithi^ becomes atithiA. 

14. The short vowel before d may be lengthened. Ex. 
udaram becomes udaram ; ud ava becomes ud ava. 

15. The short vowel before p may be lengthened. Ex, 
apam becomes apam ; tapushim becomes tapushim ; gri- 
hapatim becomes grihapatim. 

16. The short vowel before g and g may be lengthened, 
Ex. sanushag asat becomes sanushag asat ; yuna^an be- 
comes yuna^an. 

Let us now turn back for one moment to look at the 
slaughter which has been committed! Is there one 
single rule of prosody that has been spared ? Is there one 
single short syllable that must always remain short, or 
a long syllable that must always remain long ? If all re- 
strictions of prosody are thus removed, our metres, no 
doubt, become perfectly regular. But it should be remem- 
bered that these metrical rules, for which all this carnage 
has been committed, are not founded upon any a priori 
principles, but deduced by ancient or modern metricians 
from those very hymns which seem so constantly to violate 
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them. Neither ancient nor modern metricians had, as far 
as we know, any evidence to go upon besides the hymns of 
the Rig-veda ; and the philosophical speculations as to the 
origin of metres in which some of them indulge, and from 
which they would fain derive some of their unbending rules, 
are, as need hardly be said, of no consequence whatever. I 
cannot understand what definite idea even modern writers 
connect with such statements as that, for instance, the 
TrishAibh metre sprang from the Gagati metre, that the 
eleven syllables of the former are an abbreviation of the 
twelve syllables of the latter. Surely, metres are not made 
artificially, and by addition or subtraction. Metres have a 
natural origin in the rhythmic sentiment of different people, 
and they become artificial and arithmetical in the same way 
as language with its innate principles of law and analogy 
becomes in course of time grammatical and artificial. To 
derive one metre from another is like deriving a genitive 
from a nominative, which we may do indeed for grammatical 
purposes, but which no one would venture to do who is at 
all acquainted with the natural and independent production 
of grammatical forms. Were we to arrange the TrishAibh 
and £agatl metres in chronological order, I should decidedly 
place the TrishAibh first, for we see, as it were before our 
eyes, how sometimes one foot, sometimes two and three feet 
in a TrishAibh verse admit an additional syllable at the end, 
particularly in set phrases which would not submit to a 
TrishAibh ending. The phrase sa.m no bhava dvipade sam 
£atushpade is evidently a solemn phrase, and we see it 
brought in without hesitation, even though every other 
line of the same strophe or hymn is TrishAibh, i.e. hendeca- 
syllabic, not dodecasyllabic. See, for instance, VI, 74, 1 ; 
VII, 54, 1 ; X, 85, 44 ; 165, 1. However, I maintain by no 
means that this was the actual origin of 6'agatl metres ; I only 
refer to it in order to show the groundlessness of metrical 
theories which represent the component elements, a foot of 
one or two or four syllables as given first, and as afterwards 
compounded into systems of two, three or four such feet, and 
who therefore would wish us to look upon the hendecasyl- 
labic TrishAibh as originally a dodecasyllabic Cagati, only 
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deprived of its tail. If my explanation of the name of Tri- 
sh/ubh, i. e. Three-step, is right, its origin must be ascribed to 
a far more natural process than that of artificial amputation. 
It was to accompany a choros, i.e. a dance, which after 
advancing freely for eight steps in one direction, turned 
back (vr/tta) with three steps, the second of which was 
strongly marked, and would therefore, whether in song or 
recitation, be naturally accompanied by a long syllable. It 
certainly is so in the vast majority of Trishrubhs which 
have been handed down to us. But if among these verses 
we find a small number in which this simple and palpable 
rhythm is violated, and which nevertheless were preserved 
from the first in that imperfect form, although the tempta- 
tion to set them right must have been as great to the 
ancient as it has proved to be to the modern students of 
the Veda, are we to say that nearly all, if not all, the rules 
that determine the length and shortness of syllables, and 
which alone give character to every verse, are to be sus- 
pended ? Or, ought we not rather to consider, whether the 
ancient choregic poets may not have indulged occasionally 
in an irregular movement ? We see that this was so with 
regard to Gayatrt verses. We see the greater freedom of 
the first and second padas occasionally extend to the third ; 
and it will be impossible, without intolerable violence, to 
remove all the varieties of the last pada of a Gayatrt of 
which I have given examples above, pages civ seqq. 

It is, of course, impossible to give here all the evidence 
that might be brought forward in support of similar freedom 
Tnuh/nbha in TrishAibh verses, and I admit that the 
vwtu. number of real varieties with them is smaller 
than with the Gayatris. In order to make the evidence 
which I have to bring forward in support of these varieties as 
unassailable as possible, I have excluded nearly every pada 
that occurs only in the first, second, or third line of a 
strophe, and have restricted myself, with few exceptions, 
and those chiefly referring to padas that had been quoted 
by other scholars in support of their own theories, to the 
final padas of Trishrubh verses. Yet even with this limited 
evidence, I think I shall be able to establish at least three 
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varieties of TrishAibh. Preserving the same classification 
which I adopted before for the Gayatris, so as to include 
the important eighth syllable of the Trish/ubh, which does 
not properly belong to the vr/'tta, I maintain that class 4. 

\j w , class 5. , and class 8. — <-> w — must be 

recognised as legimate endings in the hymns of the Veda, 
and that by recognising them we are relieved from nearly 
all, if not all, the more violent prosodial licences which 
Professor Kuhn felt himself obliged to admit in his theory 
of Vedic metres. 

§ 4. *•* w • 

The verses which fall under § 4 are so numerous that 
after those of the first MaWala, mentioned above, they 
need not be given here in full. They are simply cases 
where the eighth syllable is not lengthened, and they 
cannot be supposed to run counter to any rule of the Prati- 
jakhya, for the simple reason that the Prattaakhya never 
gave such a rule as that the eighth syllable must be 
lengthened, if the ninth is short. Examples will be found 
in the final pada of Trish/ubhs: II, 30, 6; III, 36, 4; 53, 
15. 54»«; IV, 1,16; 2, 7; 9; 11; 4,12; 6,1; 2; 4; 7,7; 

ii» 5 ; 17, 3 ; 23. 6 ; »4, * ; 27, i ; 28. 5 ; 55, 5 ; 57, 2 ; v,i, 

2 ; VI, 17, 10 ; 21, 8 ; 23, 7 ; 25,5; 29,6; 33, 1 ; 62, 1 ; 63, 
7; VII, 21,5; 28, 3 ; 42, 4 ; 5<5, 15 5 60,10; 84,2592,4; 
VIII, 1, 33 ; 96, 9 ; IX, 92, 5 ; X, 61, 12 ; 13 ; 74, 3 ; 1 17, 7. 

In support of § 5. , the number of cases is smaller, 

but it should be remembered that it might be considerably 
increased if I had not restricted myself to the final pada of 
each Trish/ubh, while the first, second, and third padas 
would have yielded a much larger harvest : 

§5- • 

I, 89, 9. ma no madhya ririshatlyur ganto/;. 
I, 92, 6. supratika saumanasIya^gaA 
1,114,5; 117,2; 122,1; 122,8; 186,3; 11,4,2; HI, 
49, 2 ; IV, 3, 9 ; 26, 6 ; V, 41, 14 5 VI, 25, 2 ; 66, 1 1 ; VII, 
8, 6; 28, 4; 68, 1; 71, 2; 78, 1; 93, 7"; IX, 90, 4; X, 
11,8. 

[3*1 h 
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I do not wish to deny that in several of these lines it 
would be possible to remove the long syllable from the 
ninth place by conjectural emendation. Instead of ayur 
in I, 89, 9, we might read ^yu ; in I, 9a, 6, we might drop 
the augment of a^tgar ; in II, 4, 2, we might admit syni- 

zesis in aratir, and then read ^ira-arva^, as in I, 141, 12. 
In VI, 25, 2, after eliding the a of ava, we might read 
dasiA. But even if, in addition to all this, we were to 
admit the possible suppression of final m in asmabhyam, 
mahyam, and in the accusative singular, or the suppres- 
sion of s in the nominative singular, both of which would 
be extreme measures, we should still have a number of 
cases which could not be righted without even more vio- 
lent remedies. Why then should we not rather admit 
the occasional appearance of a metrical variation which 
certainly has a powerful precedent in the dispondeus of 
Gayatris ? I am not now acquainted with the last results 
of metrical criticism in Virgil, but, unless some new theories 
now prevail, I well recollect that spondaic hexameters, 
though small in number, much smaller than in the Veda, 
were recognised by the best scholars, and no emendations 
attempted to remove them. If then in Virgil we read, 

' Cum patribus populoque, penatibusque et magnis dis,' 
why not follow the authority of the best MSS. and the 
tradition of the PratLrakhyas and admit a dispondeus at 
the end of a Trish/ubh rather than suspend, in order to 
meet this single difficulty, some of the most fundamental 
rules of prosody? 

I now proceed to give a more numerous list of Trai- 
shAibha padas ending in a choriambus, - <-» ^ -, again con- 
fining myself, with few exceptions, to final padas : 

§8. — v yj — . 
I, 62, 3. sam usriyabhir vav&ranta nara*. 
I, 103, 4. yad dha sunuifc jravase nima dadhe. 
1,121,9; 122, io b ; 173,8; 186,2; 11,4,3 5 *9bi; 33> 
14; IV, 1, I9 e »; 25, 4; 39, 2; V, 30, 12; 41, 4; 41, 15; 

• ' Nnr eine Stelle habe ich mir angemerkt, wo das Metrum aam verlangt.' 
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vi,4,7; ^.s; "»4; 13- lb ; J 3. jd ; 2 °» lb ; 3 °. ld ; 29.4; 
M> 3; 33. 5 > 44, 11 ; 49. '2; <58, 5; 68 > 7; vii, 19, 10; 

62, 4; IX, 97, 26; X, 55, 8; 99, 9 ; io8, 6; 169, 1. 

It is perfectly true that this sudden change in the rhythm 
of TrishAibh verses, making their ending iambic instead of 
trochaic, grates on our ears. But, I believe, that if we admit 
a short stop after the seventh syllable, the intended rhythm 
of these verses will become intelligible. We remarked a 
similar break in the verses of hymn X, 77, where the sudden 
transition to an iambic metre was used with great effect, and 
the choriambic ending, though less effective, is by no means 
offensive. It should be remarked also, that in many, though 
not in all cases, a caesura takes place after the seventh syl- 
lable, and this is, no doubt, a great help towards a better 
delivery of these choriambic Trish/ubhs. 

While, however, I contend for the recognition of these 
three varieties of the normal Trish/ubh metre, I am quite 
willing to admit that other variations besides these, which 
occur from time to time in the Veda, form a legitimate 
subject of critical discussion. 

§ 2. \j \j \j — . 

TrishAibh verses, the final pada of which ends buuu-, 

I should generally prefer to treat as ending in a Gagata 

pada, in which this ending is more legitimate. Thus I 

should propose to scan: 

« _ >, _ „ 1 - „ « _ 

I, 122, 11. prajastaye mahina rathavate. 

Ill, 20, 5. vasfin rudraft adityaft iha huve. 

V, 2, 1. puraA pajyanti nihitam (tam) aratau. 

VI, 13, 5. vayo v«kayaraye ^asuraye. 

j 1, \j — <-> — . 
I should propose the same medela for some final padas 
of TrishAibhs apparently ending in <j — w — . We might 
indeed, as has been suggested, treat these verses as single 
instances of that peculiar metre which we saw carried out in 
the whole of hymn X, 77, but at the end of a verse the ad- 

Kiihn, Bcitrage, vol. iv, p. 180 ; Bollensen, Zeitschrift der D. M. G., vol. xxii, 
p. 587- 

h2 
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mission of an occasional Cagata pada is more in accordance 
with the habit of the Vedic poets. Thus I should scan : 

V, 33, 4. vr»shii samatsu dasasya nlma £it *. 

V, 41, 5 b . raya eshe»vase dadhtta dhlA. 

After what I have said before on the real character of the 
teaching of the PratLrakhya, I need not show again that the 
fact of Uva/a's counting ta of dadhlta as the tenth syllable 
is of no importance in determining the real nature of these 
hymns, though it is of importance, as Professor Kuhn re- 
marks (Beitrage, vol. iii, p. 451), in showing that Uva/a con- 
sidered himself at perfect liberty in counting or not counting, 
for his own purposes, the elided syllable of avase. 

VII, 4, 6. mapsavaA pari shadlma maduvaA. 

§6. „ . 

Final padas of Trishftibhs ending in ^ are very 

scarce. In VI, 1, 4, 

bhadrayaw te ra«ayanta samdrishfau, 
it would be very easy to read bhadrayaw te sa/wdmh/au 
rawayanta ; and in X, 74, 2, 

dyaur na vlrebhiA krtVtavanta svaiA, 
we may either recognise a Gagata pada, or read 

dyaur na vlrebhiA kr*«avanta svaiA, 
which would agree with the metre of hymn X, 77. 

§ 7- 

Padas ending in <~- - do not occur as final in any 

Traish/ubha hymn, but as many Cagata padas occur in 
the body of TraishAibha hymns, we have to scan them as 
dodecasyllabic : 

I, 63, 4*. tvam ha tyad indra kodiA sakhl. 

IV, 26, 6 b . paravataA jakuno mandram madam. 

The adjective pavaka which frequently occurs at the end 
of final and internal padas of TrishAibh hymns has always 

* Professor Kuhn has finally adopted the same scanning, Beitrage, vol. iv, 
p. 184. 
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to be scanned plvaka. Cf. IV, 51, a; VI, 5, a; 10,4; 51,3; 

VII, 3, 1 ; 9; 9. i b ; 5<5, «; X, 46, 7". 

I must reserve what I have to say about other metres 
of the Veda for another opportunity, but I cannot leave 

Omission of this subject without referring once more to a 
final m and s. metrical licence which has been strongly 
advocated by Professor Kuhn and others, and by the 
admission of which there is no doubt that many diffi- 
culties might be removed, I mean the occasional omission 
of a final m and s, and the subsequent contraction of the 
final and initial vowels. The arguments that have been 
brought forward in support of this are very powerful. 
There is the general argument that final s and m are 
liable to be dropt in other Aryan languages, and par- 
ticularly for metrical purposes. There is the stronger argu- 
ment that in some cases final s and m in Sanskrit may or 
may not be omitted, even apart from any metrical stress. 
In Sanskrit we find that the demonstrative pronoun sas 
appears most frequently as sa (sa dadati), and if followed 
by liquid vowels, it may coalesce with them even in later 
Sanskrit. Thus we see saisha for sa esha, sendra-fc for sa 
indraA sanctioned for metrical purposes even by Pacini, 
VI, 1, 134. We might refer also to feminines which have 
s in the nominative singular after bases in u, but drop it 
after bases in !. We find in the Samhita text, V, 7, 8, 
svadhitiva, instead of svadhitiA-iva in the Pada text, sanc- 
tioned by the Prati-rakhya 259 ; likewise IX, 61, 10, Saw- 
hita, bhtfmy £ dade, instead of Pada, bhtfrni/; £ dade. But 
before we draw any general conclusions from such in- 
stances, we should consider whether they do not admit 
of a grammatical instead of a metrical explanation. The 
nominative singular of the demonstrative pronoun was sa 
before it was sas ; by the side of bhtfmiA we have a 
secondary form bhfimi; and we may conclude from sva- 
dhitt-van, I, 88, a, that the Vedic poets knew of a form 
svadhiti, by the side of svadhitiA. 

As to the suppression of final m, however, we see it 
admitted by the best authorities, or we see at least alter- 
nate forms with or without m, in tubhya, which occurs 
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frequently instead of tiibhyam*, and twice, at least, with- 
out apparently any metrical reason b . We find asmSka 
instead of asma'kam (I, 173, io), yushma'ka instead of 
yushmalcam (VII, 59, 9-10), ya^adhva instead of ya/adh- 
vam (VIII, 2, 37) sanctioned both by the Sawhita and Pada 
texts °. 

If then we have such precedents, it may well be asked 
why we should hesitate to adopt the same expedient, the 
omission of final m and s, whenever the Vedic metres 
seem to require it. Professor Bollensen's remark, that 
Vedic verses cannot be treated to all the licences of Latin 
scanning" 1 , is hardly a sufficient answer; and he himself, 
though under a slightly different form, would admit as 
much, if not more, than has been admitted on this point by 
Professors Kuhn and Roth. On a priori grounds I should 
by no means feel opposed to the admission of a possible 
elision of final s or m, or even n ; and my only doubt is 
whether it is really necessary for the proper scanning of 
Vedic metres. 

My own opinion has always been, that if we admit on 
a larger scale what in single words can hardly be doubted 
by anybody, viz. the pronunciation of two 
syllables as one, we need not fall back on 
the elision of final consonants in order to arrive at a proper 
scanning of Vedic metres. On this point I shall have to 
say a few words in conclusion, because I shall frequently 
avail myself of this licence, for the purpose of righting 
apparently corrupt verses in the hymns of the Rig-veda ; 
and I feel bound to explain, once for all, why I avail my- 
self of it in preference to other emendations which have 
been proposed by scholars such as Professors Benfey, Kuhn, 
Roth, Bollensen, and others. 

The merit of having first pointed out some cases where 



" I. 54. 9 ; 135. > ; HI, 4 3 . 8 ; V, 11, 5 ; VII, 32, 7 ; VIII, 51, 9 ; 76, 8 ; 
82, 5 ; IX, 63, 27 ; 86, 30 ; X, 167, 1. 

" II, 11,3; V,3o,6. 

c See Bollensen, Orient und Occident, vol. iii, p. 459; Kuhn, Beitrage, 
vol. iv, p. 199. 

d Orient und Occident, vol. Iv, p. 449. 
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two syllables must be treated as one, belongs, I believe, to 
Professor Bollensen in his article, ' Zur Herstellung dcs 
Veda,' published in Benfey's Orient und Occident, vol. ii, 
p. 461. He proposed, for instance, to write hylna" instead of 
hiyana', IX, 13, 6 ; dhyan6 instead of dhiyan6, VIII, 49, 5 ; 
sahyase instead of sahiyase, I, 71, 4 ; yano instead of iyano, 
VIII, 50, 5, &c. The actual alteration of these words seems 
to me unnecessary; nor should we think of resorting to 
such violent measures in Greek where, as far as metrical 
purposes are concerned, two vowels have not unfrequently 
to be treated as one. 

That iva counts in many passages as one syllable is 
admitted by everybody. The only point on which I differ 
is that I do not see why iva, when monosyllabic, should be 
changed to va, instead of being pronounced quickly, or, to 
adopt the terminology of Greek grammarians, by synizesis*. 
Synizesis is well explained by Greek scholars as a quick 
pronunciation of two vowels so that neither should be lost, 
and as different thereby from synalcephe, which means the 
contraction of two vowels into one b . This synizesis is by 
no means restricted to iva and a few other words, but seems 
to me a very frequent expedient resorted to by the ancient 
JZishis. 

Originally it may have arisen from the fact that language 
allows in many cases alternate forms of one or two sylla- 
bles. As in Greek we have double forms like &Xeyap6s and 
i\yeivos, ya\aKTo<f>iyos. and yka.KTo<f>ayo$, wenjrrfs and ittt)v6s, 
•jTwcuxfe and irtwcwfe °, and as in Latin we have the shortening 



* Synizesis in Greek applies only to the quick pronunciation of two vowels, 
if in immediate contact ; and not, if separated by consonants. Samprasarana 
might seem a more appropriate term, bnt though the grammatical process 
designated in Sanskrit by Samprasarana offers some analogies, it conld only by 
a new definition be applied to the metrical process here intended. 

b A. B. p. 835, 30. tori Si Ir Toft koivoTs filrpoit xal i) KaXovfUtn) owtie- 
fiirqois 1) xai ovrifotu \lyfrcu. "Orov fHf (pwyriirraiv lir&M.ri\os ylrrjTm 1} 
wpapopi, r6rt ylrerm i) awlfaoit «It ftim evMaftyr. tutuplpti ti avm*.m<prjr 
1) fiir f&p ypamiArar tori /tXmnJ, i) Si xpivmr /raj i) piv amaX<H<(^, in \iyt- 
tcu, ipairrrcu, J ti 06. Mehlhom, Griechische Grammatik, § 101. Thus in 

C >- w _ _ ~ w - 

VtorriXtfun we have synizesis, in NoinrruA«>iot synseresis. 
' Cf. Mehlhom, Griechische Grammatik, $ {7. 
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or suppression of vowels carried out on the largest scale », 
we find in Sanskrit, too, such double forms as prt'thvi or 
przthivi, adhi and dhi, api and pi, ava and va. The occur- 
rence of such forms which have nothing to do with metrical 
considerations, but are perfectly legitimate from a gram- 
matical point of view, would encourage a tendency to treat 
two syllables — and particularly two short syllables — as one, 
whenever an occasion arose. There are, besides, in the 
Vedic Sanskrit a number of forms where, as we saw, a long 
syllable has to be pronounced as two. In some of these 
cases this pronunciation is legitimate, i.e. it preserves an 
original dissyllabic form which in course of time had become 
monosyllabic. In other cases the same process takes place 
through a mistaken sense of analogy, where we cannot prove 
that an original dissyllabic form had any existence even in 
a prehistoric state of language. The occurrence of a number 
of such alternate forms would naturally leave a general im- 
pression in the minds of poets that two short syllables and 
one long syllable were under certain circumstances inter- 
changeable. So considerable a number of words in which 
a long syllable has to be pronounced as two syllables has 
been collected by Professors Kuhn, Bollensen, and others, 
that no doubt can remain on this subject. Vedic poets, 
being allowed to change a semivowel into a vowel, were 

— — — — — w— v — — 

free to say nasatyl and nasatya, VIII, 5, 32 ; prjthivyas 
and prithivyliA ; pitroA and pltroA, I, 31, 4. They could 
separate compound words, and pronounce ghrrtlnnaA or 
ghn'ta-annaA, VII, 3, 1 . They could insert a kind of shewa 
or svarabhakti in words like samne or samne, VIII, 6, 47 ; 
dhlmne or dhamne, VIII, 92, 25; arlvwaA and aravwaA, 
IX, 63, 5. They might vary between panri and panti. 
I, 41, 2; yathana and ylthana, I, 39, 3; nidhltoA and 
nidhltoA, I, 41, 9 ; tredha and tredhA, I, 34, 8 ; devlA and 
dev&A (besides devasa^), I, 23, 24 ; rodasl and rodasf, I, 33, 
9 5 59. 4 5 64, 9 ; and rodasyoA, I, 33, 5 ; 59, 2 ; 117, 10 ; 

* See the important chapters on ' Kiirzung der Vokale' and 'Tilgung der 
Vokale' in Corssen's 'Aussprache des Lateinischen ; ' and more especially his 
remarks on the so-called irrational vowels in Plantns, ibid. vol. ii, p. 70. 
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VI, 24, 3; VII, 6, %\ X, 74, i». Need we wonder then 
if we find that, on the other hand, they allowed themselves 

to pronounce pr*'thivi as prjthivi, 1, 191, 6 ; VII, 34, 7 ; 99, 3; 

dhrzshwava as dhmhwava, V, 52, 14; suvana as suvina? 
There is no reason why we should change the spelling of 
suvana into svana. The metre itself tells us at once where 
suvana is to be pronounced as two or as three syllables. 
Nor is it possible to believe that those who first handed 
down and afterwards wrote down the text of the Vedic 
hymns, should have been ignorant of that freedom of pro- 
nunciation. Why, there is not one single passage in the 
whole of the ninth Mawdala, where, as far as I know, su- 
vana should not be pronounced as dissyllabic, i.e. as 

suvina ; and to suppose that the scholars of India did 
not know how that superfluous syllable should be re- 
moved, is really taking too low an estimate of men like 
Vya/i or Saunaka. 

But if we once admit that in these cases two syllables 
separated by a single consonant were pronounced as one 
and were metrically counted as one, we can hardly resist 
the evidence in favour of a similar pronunciation in a large 
number of other words, and we shall find that by the 
admission of this rapid pronunciation, or of what in Plautus 
we should call irrational vowels, many verses assume at 
once their regular form without the necessity of admitting 
the suppression of final s, m, n, or the introduction of 
other prosodial licences. To my mind the most convinc- 
ing passages are those where, as in the Atyash/i and 
similar hymns, a poet repeats the same phrase twice, alter- 
ing only one or two words, but without endeavouring to 
avoid an excess of syllables which, to our mind, unless 
we resort to synizesis, would completely destroy the uni- 
formity of the metre. Thus we read : 

I, 133, 6. apurushaghno » pratita jura satvabhiA, 

trisaptaiA jflra satvabhiA. 

* Professor Bollensen in some of these passages proposes to read rodasios. 
In I, 96, 4, no change is necessary if we read viiam. Zeitschrift der D. M. G., 
vol. xxii, p. 587. f 
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Here no * pra must be pronounced with one ictus only, in 
order to get a complete agreement between the two iambic 
diameters. 

I> *34> 5- u g r ^ ishawanta bhurvawi, 
apam ishanta bhurvawi. 
As ishanta never occurs again, I suspect that the original 
reading was ishawanta in both lines, and that in the second 
line ishawanta, pronounced rapidly, was mistaken for ishanta. 
Is not bhurva«i a locative, corresponding to the datives in 
vane which are so frequently used in the sense of infinitives ? 
See note to I, 6, 8, page 47 seq. In 1, 138, 3, we must read : 



ahe/amana urusamsa. sari bhava, 
va^e-v&g-e sart bhava. 
In I, 129, 11, 
adhl hi tvi ^anita ^i^anad vaso, 

rakshohawaw tvi ^anad vaso, 
we might try to remove the difficulty by omitting vaso at 
the end of the refrain, but this would be against the general 
character of these hymns. We want the last word vaso, if 
possible, at the end of both lines. But, if so, we must admit 
two cases of synizesis, or, if this seems too clumsy, we must 
omit tva. 

I shall now proceed to give a number of other examples 
in which the same consonantal synizesis seems necessary in 
order to make the rhythm of the verses perceptible to our 
ears as it was to the ears of the ancient i?;shis. 
The preposition anu takes synizesis in 

I, 127, 1. ghritasya. vibhrishflm anu vashri jo£isha. Cf. 
X, 14, 1. 

The preposition abhi : 

I, 91, 23. rayo bhlgam sahasavann abhi yudhya. 
Here Professor Kuhn changes sahasavan into sahasva/z, 
which, no doubt, is a very simple and very plausible emen- 
dation. But in altering the text of the Veda many things 
have to be considered, and in our case it might be objected 
that sahasvaA never occurs again as an epithet of Soma. 
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As an invocation sahasvaA refers to no deity but Agni, and 
even in its other cases it is applied to Agni and Indra only. 
However, I do not by any means maintain that sahasva// 
could not be applied to Soma, for nearly the same argu- 
ments could be used against sahasavan, if conjecturally put 
in the place of sahasvaA ; I only wish to point out how 
everything ought to be tried first, before we resort in the 
Veda to conjectural emendations. Therefore, if in our pas- 
sage there should be any objection to admitting the syni- 
zesis in abhi, I should much rather propose synizesis of 
sahasavan, than change it into sahasvaA. There is synizesis 

in maha, e.g. 1, 133, 6. avar maha indra dadrzhi jrudht naA. 
Although this verse is quoted by the Pratuakhya, Stitra 
523, as one in which the lengthened syllable dhi of midhi 
does not occupy the tenth place, and which therefore re- 
quired special mention, the original poet evidently thought 
otherwise, and lengthened the syllable, being a syllable 
liable to be lengthened, because it really occupied the tenth 
place, and therefore received a peculiar stress. 

The preposition pari : 

VI, 5a, 14. mi vo va£a*wsl pari£akshya«i voiam, 

sumneshv Id vo antaml madema. 
Here Professor Kuhn (Beitrage, vol. iv, p. 197) begins the 
last pada with vo£am, but this is impossible, unless wc 
change the accent of vo£am, though even then the separa- 
tion of the verb from ma and the accumulation of two 
verbs in the last line would be objectionable. 

Hari is pronounced as hari: 

VII, 32, 12. ya indro harivan na dabhanti tarn ripaA. 
II, 1 8, 5. a £atvariwwata hanbhir yu^anaA. 

Hence I propose to scan the difficult verse I, 167, 1, as 
follows : 

sahasram ta indra-fitayo na/t, 
sahasram isho harivo gfirtatamaA*, 

* As to the scanning of the second line see p. cxiv. 
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sahasram rayo mldayadhyai, 
sahasri«a upa no yantu va^aA. 

That the final o instead of as is treated as a short 
syllable we saw before, and in I, 133, 6, we observed that 
it was liable to synizesis. We see the same in 

I> i75» 6. maya ivapo na tr/shyate babhfltha. 
- - w _ s~^ - w - 

V, 61, 16. a ya^fwiyaso vavrtttana. 

The pragrjhya i of the dual is known in the Veda to be 
liable in certain cases to Sandhi. If we extend this licence 
beyond the limits recognised by the Pratuakhya, we might 
scan 

VI, 53, 14. ubhe rodasy ap&w napa£ ka. manma, or we 
might shorten the i before the a, and admitting synizesis, 
scan: 

ubhe rodasi apam napiLfc ka. manma. 

In III, 6, 10, we must either admit Sandhi between 
pr&fci and adhvareVa, or contract the first two syllables 
of adhvareva. 

The o and e of vocatives before vowels, when changed 
into av or a(y), are liable to synizesis : 

IV, 48, 1. vlyav a £andre»a rathena (Anush/ubh, c.) 

IV, 1, a. sa bhrltaram varu«am agna a vavn'tsva. 

The termination avaA also, before vowels, seems to count 

as one syllable in V, 5a, 14, divo vl dhr*sh«ava qgasa, which 
would render Professor Bollensen's correction (Orient und 
Occident, vol. ii, p. 480), dhWshwuqgasi, unnecessary. 

Like ava and iva, we find aya and iya, too, in several 
words liable to be contracted in pronunciation ; e.g. vayam, 
VI, 23, 5; ayam, I, 177, 4; iyam, VII, 66, 8 2 ; I, 186, 11 
(unless we read vo*sme) ; X, 129, 6. Professor Bollensen's 
proposal to change iyam to im, and ayam to am (Orient 
und Occident, vol. ii, p. 461), would only cause obscurity, 
without any adequate gain, while other words would by a 
similar suppression of vowels or consonants become simply 
irrecognisable. In I, 169, 6, for instance, adha has to be 
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pronounced with one ictus ; in VI, 26, 7, sadhavira is tri- 
syllabic. In VI, 10, 1, we must admit synizesis in adhvare* ; 
in I, 161, 8, either in udakam or in abravitana; I, no, 9, 
in rzbhuman ; VIII, 79, 4, in divaA ; V, 4, 6, in nrt'tama 
(unless we read so»gne) ; I, 164, 17, in paraA; VI, 15, 14, 
in pavaka ; I, 191, 6 ; VII, 34, 7 ; 99, 3, in prithivi; II, ao, 
8, in puraA; VI, 10, 1, in prayatf; VI, 17, 7, in brmit ; 
IX, 19, 6, in bhiyasam ; 1, 133, 6, in mah&A ; II, 28, 6 ; IV, 
1, a ; VI, 75, 18, in varuwa ; III, 30, 31 , in vr«shabha ; VII, 
41, 6, in v&gln&A; II, 43, a, in jtrumatiA; VI, 51, a, in 
sanutar ; VI, 18, ia, in sthavirasya, &c. 

These remarks will, I hope, suffice in order to justify the 
principles by which I have been guided in my treatment of 
the text and in my translation of the Rig-veda. I know 
I shall seem to some to have been too timid in retaining 
whatever can possibly be retained in the traditional text of 
these ancient hymns, while others will look upon the emen- 
dations which I have suggested as unpardonable temerity. 
Let everything be weighed in the just scales of argument. 
Those who argue for victory, and not for truth, can have no 
hearing in our court. There is too much serious work to 
be done to allow time for wrangling or abuse. Any dic- 
tionary will supply strong words to those who condescend 
to such warfare, but strong arguments require honest labour, 
sound judgment, and, above all, a genuine love of truth. 

The second volume, which I am now preparing for Press, 
will contain the remaining hymns addressed to the Maruts. 
The notes will necessarily have to be reduced to smaller 
dimensions, but they must always constitute the more im- 
portant part in a translation or, more truly, in a deciphering 
of Vedic hymns. 



F. MAX MCLLER. 



Parks End, Oxford: 
March, 1869. 
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MAJVZ>ALA X, HYMN 121. 
ASHJAKA VIII, ADHYAYA 7, VARGA 3-4. 

To the Unknown God. 

i. In the beginning there arose the Golden Child 
(Hirawya-garbha 1 ); as soon as born, he alone was 
the lord of all that is. He stablished the earth and 
this heaven: — Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice ? 

2. He who gives breath, he who gives strength, 
whose 1 command all the bright gods revere, whose 
shadow* is immortality, whose shadow is death : — 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer sacrifice ? 

3. He who through his might became the sole 
king of the breathing and twinkling 1 world, who 
governs all this, man and beast : — Who is the God 
to whom we shall offer sacrifice ? 

4. He through whose might 1 these snowy moun- 
tains are, and the sea, they say, with the distant 
river (the Rasa*), he of whom these regions are 
indeed the two arms : — Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer sacrifice ? 

5. He through whom the awful heaven and the 
earth were made fast 1 , he through whom the ether 
was stablished, and the firmament; he who measured 
the air in the sky 8 : — Who is the God to whom we 
shall offer sacrifice ? 

[3»] B 
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6. He to whom heaven and earth 1 , standing firm 
by his will, look up, trembling in their mind; he 
over whom the risen sun shines forth : — Who is the 
God to whom we shall offer sacrifioe ? 

7. When the great waters 1 went everywhere, 
holding the germ (Hira»ya-garbha), and generating 
light, then there arose from them the (sole 2 ) breath 
of the gods : — Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice ? 

8. He who by his might looked even over the 
waters which held power (the germ) and generated 
the sacrifice (light 1 ), he who alone is God above 
all gods 2 : — Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice ? 

9. May he not hurt us, he who is the begetter 
of the earth, or he, the righteous, who begat the 
heaven; he who also begat the bright and mighty 
waters : — Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
sacrifice ? 

[io 1 . Pra^apati, no other than thou embraces all 
these created things. May that be ours which we 
desire when sacrificing to thee : may we be lords 
of wealth I] 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Hirawyagarbha Pra^apatya, and 
is supposed to be addressed to Ka, Who, i.e. the Unknown 
God. 

First translated in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, 1859, p. 569 ; see also Hibbert Lectures, 1882, p. 301; 
Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, IV, p. 15. 

Verse i=VS. XIII, 4; XXIII, 1 ; XXV, 10 ; TS. IV, 
1,8,3; a. 8. *; AVIV, 2, 7. 

Verse 2=VS. XXV, 13 ; TS. IV, 1, 8, 4; VII, 5, 17, 1 ; 
AV. IV, 2, 1 ; XIII, 3, 24. 

Verse 3=VS. XXIII, 3 ; XXV, 11 ; TS. IV, 1, 8, 4; 
VII, 5, 16, 1 ; AV. IV, 2, 2. 

Verse 4=VS. XXV, 12 ; TS. IV, 1, 8, 4 ; AV. IV, 2, 5. 

Verse 5= VS. XXXII, 6 ; TS. IV, 1, 8, 5 ; AV. IV, 2, 4. 

Verse 6= VS. XXXII, 7; TS. IV, 1, 8, 5 ; AV. IV, 2, 3. 

Verse 7= VS. XXVII, 25 ; XXXII, 7 ; TS. II, 2, 12, 1 ; 
IV, 1, 8, 5 ; TA. I, 23, 8 ; AV. IV, 2, 6. 

Verse 8=VS. XXVII, 26 ; XXXII. 7 ; TS. IV, 1, 8, 6. 

Verse 9=VS. XII, 102 ; TS. IV, 2, 7, 1. 

Verse io=VS. X, 20; XXIII, 65; TS. I, 8, 14, 2 ; III, 
2,5,6; TB. II, 8, 1, 2 ; III, 5, 7, 1 ; AV. VII, 79, 4 ; 80, 3. 

This is one of the hymns which has always been sus- 
pected as modern by European interpreters. The reason 
is clear. To us the conception of one God, which pervades 
the whole of this hymn, seems later than the conception of 
many individual gods, as recognised in various aspects of 
nature, such as the gods of the sky, the sun, the storms, 
or the fire. And in a certain sense we may be right, and 
language also confirms our sentiment. In our hymn there 
are several words which do not occur again in the Rig- 
veda, or which occur in places only which have likewise 
been suspected to be of more modern date. Hirawyagarbha 

B 2 
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itself is an &ira£ XeyJ/xeiw. Sdm avartata is found only 
in the last Ma.nda.te., X, 90, 14; 129, 4. Bhuta also, in 
the sense of what is, occurs in the tenth Mandate, only. It 
is used three times (X, 55, 2 ; 58, 12 ; 90, 2) as opposed to 
bhavya, i. e. what is and what will be ; and once more in 
the sense of all that is (X, 85, 17). Atma.dK/t, in the sense 
of giving life, is another &ra£ Xey6fievov. Pra^fsh is re- 
stricted to Mandates I (I, 145, 1), IX (IX, 66, 6 ; 86, 32), 
and our passage. Himavat, Swa£ keyofievov. The repeti- 
tion of the relative pronoun in verses 2 and 4 is unusual. 
In the tenth verse the compound yat-kamaA is modern, 
and the insertion of etffni between tvat and anyaA is at all 
events exceptional. The passage V, 31, 2 is not parallel, 
because in tvat indra visyaA anyat, the ablative tvat is 
governed by vasyaA. In VI, 21, 10, na tvfiv&n any&A amr?ta 
tvit asti, any&A is separated from tv&t by a vocative only, 
as in VIII, 24, 11. 

But when we say that a certain hymn is modern, we must 
carefully consider what we mean. Our hymn, for instance, 
must have existed not only previous to the Brahmawa 
period, for many Brahmawas presuppose it, but previous to 
the Mantra period also. It is true that no verse of it occurs 
in the Sama-veda, but in the S&ma-veda-brclhmawa IX, 9, 
12, verse 1 at least is mentioned*. Most of its verses, 
however, occur in the Va^asaneyi-sawhita, in the Taittirtya- 
sawhita, and in the Atharva-veda-sawmita, nay, the last 
verse, to my mind the most suspicious of all, occurs most 
frequently in the other Sawmitas and Brahmawas. 

But though most of the verses of our hymn occur in other 
Saomitas, they do not always occur in the same order. 

In the V3g\ Sawh. we have the first verse in XIII, 4, but 
no other verse of our hymn follows. We have the first 
verse again in XXIII, 1, but not followed by verse 2, but 
by verse 3 (XXIII, 3) b . Then we have verse 1 once more 



* The last line is here, tasmai ta indo havisha vidhema, let us 
sacrifice to him with thy oblation, O Soma 1 
b Var. lect. nimeshataA. 
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in XXV, 10, followed by verse 3 (XXV, 11), by verse 4 
(XXV, 12), and then by verse a (XXV, 13). 

We have verses 5, 6, 7, 8 in VS. XXXII, 6 and 7, and verses 
7 and 8 in VS. XXVII, 25 and 26, while verse 9 is found in 
XII, 102 only* and the last verse in X, 20 b , and XXIII, 65. 

In the Taitt. Sawthita the verses follow more regularly, 
still never quite in the same order as in the Rig-veda. In 
TS. IV, 1, 8, 3 , we have verses 1 to 8, but verse 3 before 
verse 2, and verse 6 before verse 5, while verse 9 follows in 
IV, 2, 7) 1. 

InTS. v. 3 stands before v. 2,inVII,5, 16,1, and VII, 5, 17, 1. 

In TS. II, 2, 12, the pratikas of verses 1, 7, 10 are quoted 
in succession. 

Verse 7 occurs with important various readings in TA. 
1, 23, 8, apo ha yad br/hatir garbham ayan dakshawz dadhina 
^anayantiA svayambhum, tata im6«dhyasr^yanta sirgSJt. 

Lastly in the AV. we find verses 1 to 7 from IV, 2, 1, to 
IV, 2, 7, but arranged in a different order, viz. as 2, 3, 6, 5, 4, 
7, 1, and with important various readings. 

Verse 2, yo' 3 syeje dvipado yaj £atushpadaA, as third 
pada; also in XIII, 3, 24. 

Verse 3, ek6 rSg& ; yasya Mayfimrftaw yasya mrttyuA, 
as third pada. 

Verse4, yasya v/jve ; samudr£ yasya ras£m fd ahuA ; imSska.. 

Verse 5, yasya dyaiir urvT pr/'thivf ka. mahf yasyada urva- 
1 ntariksham, yasyasau stfro vftato mahitva". 

Verse 6, avatar £askabhan£ bhiyasane rodasi ahvayetham 
(sic), yasyasau panth£ ra^aso vimfinaA. 

Verse 7, fipo agre vfjvam avan garbhaw dadhana amr/ta 
ritagii&h, yfisu devfshv adhi deva aslt. 

Verse 10, vfrva rupa»i paribhfir ^a^ana, see VII, 79, 4, 
and 80, 3. 

We are justified, therefore, in looking upon the 
verses, composing this hymn, as existing before the 

» Var. lect mi' ma, satyadharma vyana/, pratham6 for brihztXk. 
h Var. lect rup&i for bhutani. 

c Var. lect., ver. 5, dridhi, dual for irilhi; ver. 6, uditau vye"u* 
for tidito vibhSti; ver. 8, agnim for y agnim. 
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final arrangement of the four Sawhitas, and if we persist 
in calling a hymn, dating from that period, a modern hymn, 
we must make it quite clear that, according to the present 
state of our knowledge, such a hymn cannot well be more 
modern than iooo B. c. Besides the variations in the 
arrangement of the verses of our hymn, the very considerable 
various readings which we find in the VS., TS., and AV. 
are highly instructive, as showing the frequent employment 
of our hymn for sacrificial purposes. In several cases these 
various readings are of great importance, as we shall see. 

Verse 1. 

MuiR : Hirartyagarbha arose in the beginning ; born, 
he was the one lord of things existing. He established 
the earth and this sky: to what god shall we offer our 
oblation ? 

LUDWIG: Hira«yagarbha hat zuerst sich gebildet, er 
ward geboren als einziger herr alles gewordenen, dise erde 
und disen himel halt er ; Ka, dem gotte, mochten wir mit 
havis aufwarten. 

Note 1. Hirawyagarbha* has been translated in different 
ways, and it would perhaps be best to keep it as a proper 
name, which it is in later times. It means literally the 
golden embryo, the golden germ or child, or born of a 
golden womb, and was no doubt an attempt at naming 
the sun. Soon, however, that name became mythological. 
The golden child was supposed to have been so called 
because it was Pra^apati, the lord of creation, when 
dwelling as yet in the golden egg, and Hirawyagarbha 
became in the end a recognised name of Pra^apati, see 
Say. on X, 121, i. All this is fully explained by S4ya«a, 
TS. IV, i, 8, 3 ; IV, 2, 8, a ; by Mahldhara,VS. XIII, 4. 

Verse 2. 
MuiR: He who gives breath, who gives strength, 
whose command all, [even] the gods, reverence, whose 
shadow is immortality, whose shadow is death: to what 
god shall we offer our oblation ? 

» M. M., India, What can it teach us? pp. 144, 162. 
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LUDWIG : Geber des lebendigen hauches, geber def 
kraft, zu des unterweisung alle gotter sich einfinden, 
des glanz die unsterblichkeit, dessen der tod ist, Ka, dem 
gotte, mochten wir mit havis aufwarten. 

Note 1. In order to account for the repetition of yasya, 
Sayawa and Mahtdhara take vi-rve for men, and deva^ 
for gods. 

Note 2. It is difficult to say what is meant by Maya, 
shadow. I take it in the sense of what belongs to the god, 
as the shadow belongs to a man, what follows him, or is 
determined by him. In that sense Sayawa also takes it, 
TS. IV, 1, 8, 4, yasya pra^apatej Mayavat svadhinam 
amn'tam, moksharupam, mrityu/t, pra«inam marawam api, 
yasya k/t&yeva svadhinaA ; and, though not quite so clearly, 
in RV. X, 121, 2. Mahtdhara on the contrary takes kAkyk 
in the sense of refuge, and says, whose shadow, i.e. whose 
worship, preceded by knowledge, is amr/ta, immortality, 
a means of deliverance *, while ignorance of him is death, 
or leads to sawsara. 

Verse 8. 

MuiR : Who by his might became the sole king of the 
breathing and winking world, who is the lord of this two- 
footed and four-footed [creation] : to what god shall we 
offer our oblation ? 

Ludwig : Der des atmenden, augenbewegenden leben- 
digen durch seine grosze der einzige konig geworden ; der 
verfugt iiber disz zwei- und vier-fiiszige, Ka, dem gotte, 
mochten wir mit havis aufwarten. 

Note 1. It is difficult to say whether nimishata/; 
means twinkling or sleeping. It has both meanings as 
to wink has in English. Sayawa (X, 121, 3; TS. IV, 
1, 8, 4) and Mahldhara (VS. XXIII, 3") explain it by 
winking. This may be right as expressing sensuous per- 
ception, in addition to mere breathing. In X, 190, 2, 
vfrvasya mishat6 van means, lord of all that winks, i.e. 

• muktihetu, not yuktihetu, as Weber prints. 
b Is nimeshdto in XXIII, 3, a varia lectio, or an araddha ? In 
XXV, 13, we read nimishato. 
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lives. The later idea, that the gods do not wink, has 
nothing to do with our passage. 

Verse 4. 

MuiR : Whose greatness these snowy mountains, and 
the sea with the Rasa (river), declare, — of whom these 
regions, of whom they are the arms : to what god shall we 
offer our oblation ? 

Ludwig : Dessen die schneebedeckten (berge, die Hima- 
van) vermoge seiner grosze, als des eigentum man ocean 
und Rasa nennt, des dise himelsgegenden, des arme sie, 
Ka, dem gotte, mochten wir mit havis aufwarten. 

Note 1. Muir*s translation, which suggests itself very 
naturally to a European mind, is impossible, because 
mahitva cannot be either mahitvam (as Sayawa also and 
Mahldhara suggest), or mahitv&ni ; and because khuA does 
not mean declare. Otherwise nothing could be better 
than his rendering : ' Whose greatness these snowy moun- 
tains, and the sea with the Rasa (river), declare.' 

Mahitva, as Sayawa also rightly perceives, TS. IV, i, 8, 
4, is a very common instrumental (see Lanman, Noun- 
inflection, pp. 335-6), and the same mahitvS must be sup- 
plied for samudram. We might make the whole sentence 
dependent on SihuA without much change of meaning. 
The Atharva-veda text supplies a lectio facilior, but not 
therefore melior. 

Note 2. The Rasa is a distant river, in some respects like 
the Greek Okeanos. Dr. Aufrecht takes it as a name of 
the milky way, Z. D. M. G. XIII, 498 : see Muir, S. T. II, 

P- 373. n. 19- 

Verse 5. 

MuiR : By whom the sky is fiery, and the earth fixed, 
by whom the firmament and the heaven were established, 
who in the atmosphere is the measurer of the aerial space : 
to what god shall we offer our oblation ? 

LUDWIG : Durch den gewaltig der himel und fest die 
erde, durch den gestiitzt Svar, und das gewolbe, der die 
raume im mittelgebiete ausgemeszen, Ka, dem gotte, 
mochten wir mit havis aufwarten. 
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Note 1. In this verse I decidedly prefer the reading of 
the Atharva-veda, yena dyaur ugra prithivi kz. drilAe. It 
seems not a lectio facilior, and we avoid the statement that 
the heaven has been made ugra. Ugra, as applied to 
dyaus, means awful and grand, as an inherent quality 
rather, and not simply strong. See Ludwig, Notes, p. 441. 

Note 2. Ra^-aso vim&mJt has been fully discussed by 
Muir, S. T. IV, p. 71, but it is difficult to find a right 
translation for it, because the cosmography of the Veda is 
so different from our own (see I, 6, 9, note 1, and I, 19, 3, 
note 1). I think we may translate it here by the air, or even 
by space, particularly the bright air in the sky, the sky 
(antariksha or nabhas) being between heaven (dyu) and 
earth (pWthivl), while svaA and naka are still higher than 
the heaven (dyu), svaA being sometimes explained as the 
abode of the sun, the ether, or empyrean, naka, the firmament, 
as svarga (Mahidhara) ; or svdJt as svarga, and naka as 
aditya (Sayawa). Vimana is here simply the measurer, 
though vima, from meaning to measure, is apt to take the 
meaning of to make, which is an excuse for Saya«a's 
rendering, • who makes the rain in the sky.' 

The Atharva-veda rendering is very free, and certainly 
no improvement. 

Verse 6. 

MuiR : To whom two contending armies, sustained by 
his succour, looked up, trembling in mind ; over whom 
the risen sun shines: to what god shall we offer our 
oblation ? 

Ludwig : Auf den die beiden schlachtreihen durch (ihre) 
begirde aufgestellt in ordnung ihren blick richten, zitternd, 
im geiste, wo daruber hin aufgegangen Sura ausstralt, Ka, 
dem gotte, mochten wir mit havis aufwarten. 

Hote 1. It would be well to read r6dasi for krandast 
(which B. R. explain by 'two armies'), and the various 
reading in AV. IV, 3, 3 decidedly points in that direction. 
But even if krandast stands, it must be taken in the same 
sense as r6dasl. Uditau vyeti in TS. IV, 1, 8, 5 is explained 
by udayavishaye vividhaw g&ikft&ti. 
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Verse 1. 

MuiR: When the great waters pervaded the universe 
containing an embryo, and generating fire, thence arose 
the one spirit (asu) of the gods : to what god shall we 
offer our oblation ? 

Ludwig : AIs die groszen waszer kamen, die alien keim 
in sich faszten, zeugend den Agni, da kam zu stande der 
gotter einziger lebensgeist ; Ka, dem gotte, mochten wir 
mit havis aufwarten. 

Mote 1. The waters here referred to have to be under- 
stood as the waters in the beginning of the creation, where, 
as we read (RV. X, 129, 3), ' everything was like a sea 
without a light,' or, as the .Satapatha-brahmawa (XI, 1, 6, 1) 
says, ' everything was water and sea.' These waters held 
the germ*, and produced the golden light, the sun b , whence 
arose the life of all the gods, viz. Pra^apati. The Atharva- 
veda adds a verse which repeats the same idea more 
clearly: Spo vatsaw ^anayantir garbham igre samairayan, 
tasyota£-ayamanasy61ba astd dhira«yiya^,'In the beginning 
the waters, producing a young, brought forth an embryo, and 
when it was being born, it had a golden covering.' The sun- 
rise serves here as elsewhere as an image of the creation. 

Mote 2. Grassmann proposes to omit eka, because it is 
absent in the Maitrayawi Sakha. The metre shows the same. 

Verse 8. 

MuiR : He who through his greatness beheld the waters 
which contained power, and generated sacrifice, who was 
the one god above the gods : to what god shall we offer 
our oblation ? 

LUDWIG : Der in seiner grosze sogar die waszer iiber- 
schaute, wie sie die fahigkeit besitzend erzeugten das 
opfer, der der einzige gott war liber den gottern, Ka, 
dem gotte, mochten wir mit havis aufwarten. 

Mote 1. In dakshaw dadhana ^anayantlr yzgnim, we 
have a repetition of w! at was said in the preceding verse, 

« See RV. X, 82, 5-6. »> See RV. X, 72, 7. 
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daksham standing for garbham, yagh&m for agnfm, which 
is actually the reading of TS. The Atharva-veda does not 
contain this verse, which is used as an any! vikalpita ya^ya 
inTS. 

Note 2. It is curious that one of the most important 
sentences in the Rig-veda, yo deveshv adhi deva eka astt, 
should have been changed in the Atharva-veda IV, 2, 6 into 
yasu devishv adhi deva asit, ' over which divine waters there 
was the god.' See Ludwig, Notes, p. 441. 

Vers* 9. 

MuiR : May he not injure us, he who is the generator 
of the earth, who, ruling by fixed ordinances, produced the 
heavens, who produced the great and brilliant waters : to 
what god shall we offer our oblation ? 

LuDWIG : Nicht schadige uns, der der erde erzeuger, 
oder der den himel bereitet mit warhafter satzung, der auch 
die wasser, die hellen, die machtigen erzeugt hat, Ka, dem 
gotte, mochten wir mit havis aufwarten. 

Verse 10. 

Mum : Pra^apati, no other than thou is lord over 
all these created things: may we obtain that, through 
desire of which we have invoked thee : may we become 
masters of riches. 

LUDWIG : Pra^Apati, kein anderer als du hat umfasst die 
wesen alle, der wunsch, um deswillen wir dir opfern, der 
werde uns zu teil, besitzer von reichtiimern mogen wir sein. 

Note 1. This verse is certainly extremely weak after 
all that preceded, still, to judge from its frequent occur- 
rence, we cannot well discard it. All we can say is that 
nowhere, except in the Rig-veda, does it form the final 
verse of our hymn, and thus spoil its whole character. 

That character consists chiefly in the burden of the 
nine verses, Kasmai devaya havisha vidhema, 'To what 
god shall we offer sacrifice?' This is clearly meant to 
express a desire of finding out the true, but unknown god, 
and to do so, even after all has been said that can be said 
of a supreme god. To finish such a hymn with a statement 
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that Pra^-apati is the god who deserves our sacrifice, may 
be very natural theologically, but it is entirely uncalled 
for poetically. The very phrase Kasmai devaya havisha 
vidhema must have been a familiar phrase, for we find in 
a hymn addressed to the wind, X, 168, 4, after all has been 
said that can be said of him, the concluding line : gh6sha£ 
ft asya srinvire na rupam tasmai vfitaya havfsha vidhema, 
' his sound indeed is heard, but he is not seen — to that 
Vata let us offer sacrifice.' 

But more than this, on the strength of hymns like our 
own in which the interrogative pronoun ka, ' who,' occurs, 
the Brahmans actually invented a god of the name of 
Ka. I pointed this out many years ago in my History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature (i860, p. 433), where I said : 
' In accordance with the same system, we find that the 
authors of the Brahmawas had so completely broken with 
the past that, forgetful of the poetical character of the 
hymns, and the yearning of the poets after the unknown 
god, they exalted the interrogative pronoun into a deity, 
and acknowledged a god ' Ka, or Who.' In the Taittiriya- 
sawhita (I, 7, 6, 6), in the Kaushitaki-brahmawa (XXIV, 
4), in the Ta«dya-brahma«a (XV, 10), and in the Sata- 
patha-brahma«a B , whenever interrogative verses occur, 
the author states, that Ka is Pra^apati, or ' the Lord of 
Creatures' (Pra^apatir vai KaJi). Nor did they stop there. 
Some of the hymns in which the interrogative pronoun 
occurred were called Kadvat, i.e. having kad or quid. 
But soon a new adjective was formed, and not only the 
hymns, but the sacrifices also, offered to the god, were 
called Kaya, or who-ish b . This word, which is not to 
be identified with the Latin cujus, cuja, cujum, but is 
merely the artificial product of an effete mind, is found 
in the Taittiriya-sawmita (I, 8, 3, 1), and in the Vi^a- 
saneyi-sawzhita (XXIV, 15). At the time of Pawini 

» .Satap. Brahm. 1, 1, 1, 13 ; II, 5, 2, 13 ; IV, 5, 6, 4; also Aitar. 
Brihm. Ill, 21. 

b Ajv. St. Sutra II, 17, 14; Katy. St. Sutra V, 4, 23; Vait. 
Sutra VIII, 22, ed. Garbe. 
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this word had acquired such legitimacy as to call for a 
separate rule explaining its formation (Pa«. IV, 2, 25). 
The commentator there explains Ka by Brahman. After 
this we can hardly wonder that in the later Sanskrit 
literature of the Pura#as, Ka appears as a recognised 
god, as the supreme god, with a genealogy of his own, 
perhaps even with a wife ; and that in the Laws of Manu, 
one of the recognised forms of marriage, generally known 
by the name of Pra^apati-marriage, occurs under the 
monstrous title of * Kaya.' Stranger still, grammarians 
who know that ka forms the dative kasmai only if it is 
an interrogative pronoun, consider kasmai in our hymn 
as irregular, because, as a proper name, Ka ought to form 
the dative Kaya. 
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MAJVZ>ALA I, HYMN 6. 
ASHJAKA I, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 11-12. 

To Indra and the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. Those who stand around* him while he moves 
on, harness the bright red (steed) 1 ; the lights in 
heaven shine forth s . 

2. They harness to the chariot on each side his 
(Indra's) 1 two favourite bays, the brown, the bold, 
who can carry the hero. 

3. Thou who createst light where there was no 
light, and form, O men 1 ! where there was no form, 
hast been born together with the dawns *. 

4. Thereupon 1 they (the Maruts), according to 
their wont 2 , assumed again the form of new-born 
babes 8 , taking their sacred name. 

5. Thou, O Indra, with the swift Maruts 1 , who 
break even through the stronghold*, hast found 
even in their hiding-place the bright ones 8 (days 
or clouds). 

6. The pious singers 1 (the Maruts) have, after 
their own mind *, shouted towards the giver of 
wealth, the great, the glorious (Indra). 

7. Mayest thou 1 (host of the Maruts) be verily 
seen * coming together with Indra, the fearless : you 
are both happy-making, and of equal splendour. 

8. With the beloved hosts of Indra, with the 
blameless, hasting* (Maruts), the sacrificer 1 cries 
aloud. 
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9. From yonder, O traveller (Indra), come hither, 
or from the light* of heaven ' ; the singers all yearn 
for it ; — 

10. Or we ask Indra for help from here, or 
from heaven, or from above the earth, or from the 
great sky. 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Kanva, the son of Ghora. The 
metre is Gayatri throughout. 

Verse i = SV. II, 818 ; VS. XXIII, 5; AV. XX, 26, 4; 
47, 10 ; 69, 9 ; TS. VII, 4, ao, 1 ; TB. Ill, 9, 4, 1. 

Verse a=SV. II, 819 ; VS. XXIII, 6 ; AV. XX, a6, 5 ; 
47, 11; 69, 10; TS. VII, 4, ao, 1. 

Verse 3 = SV. II, 820 ; VS. XXIX, 37 ; AV. XX, 26, 6 ; 
47, 1 a ; 69, 1 1 ; TS. VII, 4, ao, 1 ; TB. Ill, 9, 4, 3- 

Verse 4=SV. II, 101 ; AV. XX, 40, 3 ; 69, 12. 

Verse 5=SV. II, 202; AV. XX, 70, 1. 

Verse 6=AV. XX, 70, 2. 

Verse 7=SV. II, 200 ; AV. XX, 40, 1 ; 70, 3. 

Verse 8=AV. XX, 40, 2 ; 70, 4. 

Verse9=AV. XX, 70,5. 

Verse io=AV. XX, 70, 6. 

Verse 1. 

Wilson : The circumstationed (inhabitants of the three 
worlds) associate with (Indra), the mighty (Sun), the inde- 
structive (fire), the moving (wind), and the lights that shine 
in the sky. 

BENFEY: Die rothe Sonne schirr'n sie an, die wandelt 
um die stehenden, Strahlen strahlen am Himmel auf. 

LuDWIG: Sie spannen an den hellen, den roten, den 
vom feststehenden hinwegwandelnden ; heller glanz erstralt 
am Himmel. 

Note 1. The poet begins with a somewhat abrupt 
description of a sunrise. Indra is taken as the god of the 
bright day, whose steed is the sun, and whose companions 
the Maruts, or the storm-gods. Arusha, meaning originally 
red, is used as a proper name of the horse or of the rising 
sun, though it occurs more frequently as the name of the 
red horses or flames of Agni, the god of fire, and also of 
the morning light. In our passage, Arusha, a substantive, 
meaning the red of the morning, has taken bradhna as an 
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adjective, — bradhna meaning, as far as can be made out, 
bright in general, though, as it is especially applied to the 
Soma-juice, perhaps bright-brown or yellow. Names of 
colour are difficult to translate from one language into 
another, for their shades vary, and withdraw themselves 
from sharp definition. We shall meet with this difficulty 
again and again in the Veda ; see RV. X, ao, 9. 

As it has actually been doubted whether bradhna arusha 
can be meant for the sun, and whether the Vedic poets 
ever looked upon the sun as a horse, I may quote Va^\ 
Samh. XXIII, 4, where the same verse occurs and is de- 
clared to be addressed to the sun ; and Satap. Br. XIII, 
2,6, 1, where we read, yun^-anti bradhnam arusham £aran- 
tam iti, asau va adityo bradhno * rusho • mum evasma 
adityaw yunakti svargasya lokasya samash/yai. Ludwig 
remarks justly that the sun has been conceived as a chariot 
also, and that bradhna arusha may have been thus under- 
stood here. Delbruck translates quite boldly : Sie schirren 
die rothe Sonne an. See also Tait. Br. Ill, 7, 7,4; Tawrfya 
Br. XXIII, 3, 5 ; 5ankh. Br. II, 17, 3 ; Ludwig, Comm. ii. 
p. 173. M. Bergaigne (Rel. Ved. iii. p. 324) remarks very 
truly: 'Le soleil est tantdt une roue, tantdt un char, tantdt 
un cheval, trainant le char, tantdt un heros mont6 sur le 
char et dirigeant les chevaux.' 

The following passages will illustrate the principal mean- 
ing of arusha, and justify the translation here adopted. 

ArushA, as an Adjective. 

Arusha is used as an adjective in the sense of red : 

VII, 97, 6. rim jagmasa* arusha'saA isv&A brf haspatim 
saha-valiaA vahanti, — nabhaA na rupam arusham vdsanaA. 

Powerful red horses, drawing together draw him, Brshas- 
pati : horses clothed in red colour, like the sky. 

Ill, 1, 4. jvetam ^•a^rtfl.nim arushim mahi-tvfi. 

Agni, the white, when born ; the red, by growth. 

Ill, 15, 3. kr*'sh«#su agne arusha^ v( bhahi. 

Shine, O Agni, red among the dark ones. 

Ill, 31, 21 ; VI, 37, 7. 

[3»] C 
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VII, 75, 6. prati dyutanam arushasaA isvSJt kittak a&ri- 
stdsi ushasam vahantaA. 

The red horses, the beautiful, were seen bringing to us 
the bright dawn. 

V, 43, « 5 I, "8, 5 5 IV, 43. <*; V, 73, 5 ; I, 36, 9 ; VII, 
3, 3; 16, 3; X,45, 7; I, 141, 8. 

II, 2, 8. saA idhanaA ushasaA rlmyaA anu sv&fc na didet 
arushe»a bhanuna. 

He (Agni), lit after the lovely dawns, shone like the sky 
with his red splendour. 

III, 29, 6 ; IV, 58, 7 ; I, 114, 5 ; V, 59, 5 ; 12, 2; 12, 6 ; 
VI, 8, 1. 

VI, 48, 6. jyavasu arushii vrfeha. 

In the dark (nights) the red hero (Agni). Cf. Ill, 7, 5. 

In one passage vrfehan arusha is intended for fire in the 
shape of lightning. 

X, 89, 9. n( amftreshu vadham indra tumram vrfehan 
vr/sha«am arusham .mini. 

Whet, O strong Indra, the heavy strong red weapon, 
against the enemies. 

X, 43, 9. ut^ayatam paraniA^y6tisha saha — vi ro£atam 
arushaA bhanuna shk'ih. 

May the axe (the thunderbolt) appear with the light — 
may the red one blaze forth, bright with splendour. 

X, 1,6; VI, 3, 6. 

X, 20, 9. krtshniA svzt&h arusha/fc yama/i asya bradhnaA 
rigr&A uta sdnaA. 

His (Agni's) path is black, white, red, bright, reddish, 
and yellow. 

Here it is extremely difficult to keep all the colours 
distinct. 

Arusha is frequently applied to Soma, particularly in the 
9th Mawrfala. There we read : 

IX, 8, 6. arushaA hariA. IX, 71, 7. arusha/; divaA kavW 
vrfeha. IX, 74, 1. vaj^i arushaA. IX, 82, 1. arushifc v^sha 
hariA. IX, 89, 3. harim arusham. 

IX, in, 1. arushaA h&riA. See also IX, 25, 5 ; 61, 21. 
In IX, 72, 1, arusha seems used as a substantive in the 
sense of red-horse. 
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Professor Spiegel, in his important review of my transla- 
tion (Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 1870, p. 104), points out 
that aurusha in Zend means white, so that it would seem as 
if the original meaning of arusha had been bright, bright 
like fire, and thus red. 

ArushA, as an Appellative. 

Arusha is used as an appellative, and in the following 
senses : 

1. The one red-horse of the Sun, the two or more red- 
horses of Agni. 

1,6, 1. yuw^dnti bradhnam arusham. 

They yoke the bright red-horse (the Sun). 

I, 94, ie. yat ayukthaA arush£ rohita rathe. 

When thou (Agni) hadst yoked the two red-horses and 
the two ruddy horses to the chariot. I, 146, a. 

II, 10, a. sruy&A agnlA — havam me — jyavfi ratham vaha- 
Xzh rohita va uta arusha. 

Mayest thou, Agni, hear my call, whether the two black, 
or the two ruddy, or the two red-horses carry you. 

Here three kinds of colours are clearly distinguished, 
and an intentional difference is made between rohita and 
arusha. IV, a, 3. 

IV, 6, 9. tava ty6 agne harftaA — r6hitasaA — arushasa>& 
v/ishanaJt. 

To thee (Agni) belong these bays, these ruddy, these red- 
horses, the stallions. 

Here, again, three kinds of horses are distinguished — 
Harfts, R6hitas, and Arushis. 

VIII, 34, 17. ye" rigr&h vfita-rawhasaA arushasaA raghu- 
syadaA. 

Here arusha may be the subject, and the rest adjectives ; 
but it is also possible to take all the words as adjectives, 
referring them to Ini in the next verse. The fact that rigxk 
likewise expresses a peculiar red colour, is no objection, as 
may be seen from I, 6, 1 ; 94, 10. 

VII, 4a, a. yunkshva — harftaA rohita^ ka. yi va sadman 
arusha^. 

C 2 
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Yoke (0 Agni) the bays, and the ruddy horses, or the 
red-horses which are in thy stable. VII,. 16, a. 

2. The cloud, represented as one of the horses of the 
Maruts. 

I. 8 5» 5- "ta arushasya vf syanti dhaVaA. 

(When you go to the battle, O Maruts), the streams of 
the red (horse) flow off. 

V, 56, 7. uta syaA va^i arushaA. 

This strong red-horse, — meant for one of the horses of 
the Maruts, but, at the same time, as sending rain. 

ArushA, as the Proper Name of a Solar Deity. 

Besides the passages in which arusha is used either as an 
adjective, in the sense of red, or as an appellative, meaning 
some kind of horse, there are others in which, as I pointed 
out in my Essay on Comparative Mythology', Arusha 
occurs as a proper name, as the name of a solar deity, as 
the bright deity of the morning (Morgenroth). My inter- 
pretation of some of these passages has been contested, nor 
shall I deny that in some of them a different interpretation 
is possible, and that in looking for traces of Arusha, as a 
Vedic deity, representing the morning or the rising sun, and 
containing, as I endeavoured to show, the first germs of the 
Greek name of Eros, I may have seen more indications of 
the presence of that deity in the Veda than others would 
feel inclined to acknowledge. Yet in going over the same 
ground again, I think that even verses which for a time I 
felt inclined to surrender, yield a better sense, if we take the 
word arusha, which occurs in them as a substantive, as the 
name of a matutinal deity, than if we look upon it as an 
adjective or a mere appellative. It might be said that 
wherever this arusha occurs, apparently as the name of a 
deity, we ought to supply Agni or Indra or Surya. This is 
true to a certain extent, for the sun, or the light of the 
morning, or the bright sky form no doubt the substance and 

*■ Chips from a German Workshop, and ed., vol. ii, p. 137 seq. 
Selected Essays, vol. i, p. 444. 
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Subject-matter of this deity. But the same applies to many 
other names originally intended for these conceptions, but 
which, nevertheless, in the course of time, became inde- 
pendent names of independent deities. In our passage 
I, 6, i, yun^anti bradhnam arusham, we may retain for 
arusha the appellative power of steed or red-steed, but if we 
could ask the poet what he meant by this red-steed, or if 
we ask ourselves what we can possibly understand by it, 
the answer would be, the morning sun, or the light of the 
morning. In other passages, however, this meaning of red- 
steed is really no longer applicable, and we can only 
translate Arusha by the Red, understanding by this name 
the deity of the morning or of the morning sun, the later 
Aruwa. 

VII, 71, 1. apa svasuA ushasaA nak^ihtte rinikti kmh- 
mh arushSya pantham. 

The Night retires from her sister, the Dawn ; the Dark 
one yields the path to the Red one, i. e. the red morning. 

Here Arusha shares the same half-mythological character 
as Ushas. Where we should speak of dawn and morning 
as mere periods of time, the Vedic poet speaks of them as 
living and intelligent beings, half human, half divine, as 
powers of nature capable of understanding his prayers, and 
powerful enough to reward his praises. I do not think 
therefore that we need hesitate to take Arusha in this 
passage as a proper name of the morning, or of the morning 
sun, to whom the dark goddess, the Night, yields the path 
when he rises in the East. 

VI, 49, 3. divaA sisum sahasaA sunum agnfm yzgRisya. 
ketum arusham ya^adhyai. 

To worship the child of Dyu, the son of strength, Agni, 
the light of the sacrifice, the Red one (Arusha). 

In this verse, where the name of Agni actually occurs, it 
would be easier than in the preceding verse to translate 
arusha as an adjective, referring it either to Agni, the god 
of fire, or to ya^wasya ketum, the light of the sacrifice. 
I had myself yielded * so far to these considerations that I 

• Chips from a German Workshop, vol ii, p. 139. 
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gave up my former translation, and rendered this verse by 
' to worship Agni, the child of the sky, the son of strength, 
the red light of the sacrifice a .' But I return to my original 
translation, and I prefer to see in Arusha an independent 
name, intended, no doubt, for Agni, as the representative of 
the rising sun and, at the same time, of the sacrificial fire of 
the morning, but nevertheless as having in the mind of the 
poet a personality of his own. He is the child of Dyu, 
originally the offspring of heaven. He is the son of strength, 
originally generated by the strong rubbing of the arawis, i. e. 
the wood for kindling fire. He is the light of the sacrifice, 
whether as reminding man that the time for the morning 
sacrifice has come, or as himself lighting the sacrifice on the 
Eastern altar of the sky. He is Arusha, originally as 
clothed in bright red colour, but gradually changed into the 
representative of the morning. We see at once, if examin- 
ing these various expressions, how some of them, like the 
child of Dyu, are easily carried away into mythology, while 
others, such as the son of strength, or the light of the 
sacrifice, resist that unconscious metamorphosis. That 
Arusha was infected by mythology, that it had approached 
at least that point where nomina become changed into 
numina, we see by the verse immediately following : 

VI, 49, 3. arushasya duhitara vfrupe (fti vf-rftpe) strfohiA 
anyfi pip\s6 sffraA any! 

There are two different daughters of Arusha ; the one 
is clad in stars, the other belongs to the sun, or is the 
wife of Svar. 

Here Arusha is clearly a mythological being, like Agni 
or Savitar or Vauvanara ; and if Day and Night are called 
his daughters, he, too, can hardly have been conceived 
otherwise than as endowed with human attributes, as 
the child of Dyu, as the father of Day and Night, and 
not as a mere period of time, not as a mere cause or 
effect. 

IV, 15, 6. tarn arvantam na sanasfm arusham na divaA 
sisum marmr%jyante dive^dive. 

• Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1867, p. 204. 
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They trim the fire day by day, like a strong horse, like 
Arusha, the child of Dyu. 

Here, too, Arusha, the child of Dyu, has to be taken as 
a personal character, and, if the na after arusham is right, a 
distinction is clearly made between Agni, the sacrificial fire, 
to whom the hymn is addressed, and Arusha, the child of 
heaven, the pure and bright morning, here used as a simile 
for the cleaning or trimming of the fire on the altar. 

V, 47, 3. arushiA su-par»a/4. 

Arusha, the morning sun, with beautiful wings. 

The Feminine ArushI, as an Adjective. 

Arusht, like arusha, is used as an adjective, in the same 
sense as arusha, i. e. red : 

III, 55, 11. sy&vi ka. yat arusht £a svasarau. 
As the dark and the red are sisters. 

I, 92, 1 and 2. g&vsJt arushiA and arushiA gSJt. 

The red cows of the dawn. 

I, 92, 2. rurantam bhanum ArushU astsnyuA. 

The red dawns obtained bright splendour. 

Here ushasaA, the dawns, occur in the same line, so that 
we may take arushiA either as an adjective, referring to the 
dawns, or as a substantive, as a name of the dawn or of 
her cows. 

I, 30, 21. ajve na £itre arushi. 

Thou beautiful red dawn, thou, like a mare. 

Here, too, the vocative arushi is probably to be taken as 
an adjective, particularly if we consider the next following 
verse: 

IV, 52, 2. irva-iva /KirS arusht matfi gavam rtta-vari 
sakha abhut asvlno/t ush£6. 

The dawn, beautiful and red, like a mare, the mother of 
the cows (days), the never-failing, she became the friend 
of the Arvins. 

X, 5, 5. sapta svasr/A arushtA. 

The seven red sisters. 
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The Feminine ArushI, as a Substantive. 

If used as a substantive, arushi seems to mean the dawn. 
It is likewise used as a name of the horses of Agni, Indra, 
and Soma ; also as a name for mare in general. 

It means dawn in X, 8, 3, though the text points here so 
clearly to the dawn, and the very name of dawn is men- 
tioned so immediately after, that this one passage seems 
hardly sufficient to establish the use of arushi as a recog- 
nised name of the dawn. Other passages, however, would 
likewise gain in perspicuity, if we took arushi by itself as 
a name of the dawn, just as we had to admit in several 
passages arusha by itself as a name of the morning. Cf. I, 
71,1. 

Arushi means the horses of Agni, in I, 14, 12 : 

yukshva hi arushi^ rathe harftaA deva rohftaA. 

Yoke, O god (Agni), the red-horses to the chariot, the 
bays, the ruddy. 

I, 72, 10. pra nUtA agne arushU a^anan. 

They knew the red-horses, Agni, coming down. VIII, 
69, 5. 

Soma, as we saw, was frequently spoken of as arushaA 
hariA. 

In IX, in, 2, tridhfitubhiA arushibhiA seems to refer 
to the same red-horses of Soma, though this is not quite 
clear. 

The passages where arushi means simply a mare, without 
any reference to colour, are VIII, 68, 18, and VIII, 55, 3. 

It is curious that Arusha, which in the Veda means red, 
should, as pointed out before, in its Zend form aurusha, 
mean white. That in the Veda it means red, and not white, 
is shown, for instance, by X, 20, 9, where jvetd, the name 
for white, is mentioned by the side of arusha. Most likely 
arusha meant originally brilliant, and became fixed with 
different shades of brilliancy in Sanskrit and Persian. 
Arusha presupposes a form ar-vas, and is derived from a 
root ar in the sense of running or rushing. See Chips 
from a German Workshop, vol. ii, pp. 135, 137. 
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Having thus explained the different meanings of arushi 
and arushi in the Rig-veda, I feel it incumbent, at least for 
once, to explain the reasons why I differ from the classifi- 
cation of Vedic passages as given in the Dictionary pub- 
lished by Boehtlingk and Roth. Here, too, the passages 
in which arusha is used as an adjective are very properly 
separated from those in which it appears as a substantive. 
To begin with the first, it is said that * arusha means ruddy, 
the colour of Agni and his horses ; he (Agni) himself appears 
as a red-horse.' In support of this, the following passages 
are quoted : 

III, i, 4. avardhayan su-bhagam sapta yahvtt .rvetim 
gagiikukm arusham mahi-tv£, sisum na g&tim abhf aruA 
irvaA. Here, however, it is only said that Agni was born 
brilliant-white*, and grew red, that the horses came to him 
as they come to a new-born foal. Agni himself is not called 
a red-horse. 

III, 7, 5. Here, again, vtishnaA arushasya is no doubt 
meant for Agni. But vr/shan by itself does not mean 
horse, though it is added to different names of horses to 
qualify them as male horses; cf. VII, 69, 1, & vim rathaA 
vWshabhiA yatu irvaiA, may your chariot come near 
with powerful horses, i. e. with stallions. See note to I, 
85, 12. We are therefore not justified in translating arushi 
vrfehan by red-horse, but only by the red male, or the red 
hero. 

In III, 31, 3, agnfA gQg-ne ^uhvi re^amanaA mahaA putran 
arushasya pra-yikshe, I do not venture to say who is meant 
by the mahaA putr&i arushasya, whether Adityas or Maruts, 
but hardly the sons of Agni, as Agni himself is mentioned 
as only born. But, even if it were so, the father of these 
sons (putra) could hardly be intended here for a horse. 

IV, 6, 9. tava tye" agne harftaA ghrtta-sn£A rdhit&saA 
rign-iJik&h au-ifik&h, arushasaA vrfeha«aA r*£-u-mushkfiA. 
Here, so far from Agni being represented as a red-horse, 
his different horses, the Harfts or bays, the Rdhitas or 

» See V, 1, 4. xvetdA v$gf gijzte igre ahn&m. X, 1, 6. arushlA 
glVSA pade* i&jU. 
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ruddy, and the arushffsaA vr/sha«aA, the red stallions, are 
distinctly mentioned. Here vr/shan may be translated by 
stallion, instead of simply by male, because arusha is here a 
substantive, the name of a horse. 

V, i, 5- ^dnish/a hi gknydJi agre ahnam hitd/i hiteshu 
arusha^ vdneshu. Here arusha^ is simply an adjective, red, 
referring to Agni, who is understood throughout the hymn 
to be the object of praise. He is said to be kind to those 
who are kind to him, and to be red in the woods, i. e. 
brilliant in the wood which he consumes ; cf. Ill, 29, 6. 
Nothing is said about his equine nature. 

In V, 1 a, 2 and 6, VI, 48, 6, we have again simply arusha 
vr/shan, which does not mean the red-horse, but the red 
male, the red hero, i. e. Agni. 

In VI, 49, 2, diva/4 sisum sahasaA sunum agnfm ya^vtasya 
ketum arusham ya^adhyai, there is no trace of Agni being 
conceived as a horse. He is called the child of the sky or 
of Dyu, the son of strength (who is produced by strong 
rubbing of wood), the light or the beacon of the sacrifice, 
and lastly Arusha, which, for reasons stated above, I take 
to be used here as a name. 

Next follow the passages in which, according to Professor 
Roth, arusha, as an adjective, is said to be applied to the 
horses, cows, and other teams of the gods, particularly of 
the dawn, the A-rvins, and Brzhaspati. 

I, 118, 5. pari vam isv&A vapushaA patang&fc vayaA 
vahantu arush&& abhike. Here we find the vayaA arushSA 
of the Arvins, which it is better to translate by red birds, as 
immediately before the winged horses are mentioned. In 
fact, whenever arusha is applied to the vehicle of the Asvins, 
it is to be understood of these red birds, IV, 43, 6. 

In I, 92, 1 and 2 (not 20), arushi occurs three times, 
referring twice to the cows of the dawn, once to the dawn 
herself. 

In IV, 15, 6, tam arvantam nd sanasfm arusham nd divaA 
sisum marmr^gyante dive-dive, arushd does not refer to the 
horse or any other animal of Agni. The verse speaks of a 
horse by way of comparison only, and says that the sacrificers 
clean or trim Agni, the fire, as people clean a horse. We 
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cannot join arusham in the next pida with arvantam in the 
preceding pada, for the second na would then be without 
any construction. The construction is certainly not easy, 
but I think it is safer to translate : they trim him (Agni), 
day by day, as they clean a strong horse, as they clean 
Arusha, the child of Dyu. In fact, as far as I know, arusha 
is never used as the name of the one single horse belonging 
to Agni, but always of two or more. 

In III, 31, 21, antar (fti) krisht&n arushaf/i dhama bhiA 
gat, dhama bhiA is said to mean flames of lightning. But 
dhaman in the Rig-veda does not mean flames, and it 
seems better to translate, with thy red companies, scil. 
the Maruts. 

That arusha in one or two passages means the red cloud, 
is true. But in X, 43, 9, arusha refers to the thunderbolt 
mentioned in the same verse; and in I, 114, 5, everything 
refers to Rudra, and not to a red cloud, in the proper sense 
of the word. 

Further on, where the meanings attributable to arushi in 
the Veda are collected, it is said that arushi means a red 
mare, also the teams of Agni and Ushas. Now, here, 
surely, a distinction should have been made between those 
passages in which arushi means a real horse, and those 
where it expresses the imaginary steeds of Agni. The 
former, it should be observed, occur in one Ma.nda.la. only, 
and in places of somewhat doubtful authority, in VIII, 55, 
3, a Vala'khilya hymn, and in VIII, 68, 18, a danastuti or 
panegyric. Besides, no passage is given where arushi means 
the horses of the dawn, and I doubt whether such a passage 
exists, while the one verse where arushi is really used for 
the horses of Indra, is not mentioned at all. Lastly, two 
passages are set apart where arushi is supposed to mean 
flames. Now, it may be perfectly true that the red-horses 
of Agni are meant for flames, just as the red-horses of Indra 
may be the rays of the sun. But, in that case, the red- 
horses of Agni should always have been thus translated, or 
rather interpreted, and not in one passage only. In IX, 
111, 2, arushi is said to mean flames, but no further light is 
thrown upon that very difficult passage. 
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Note 2. Pari tasthushaA. I take this form as a nomi- 
native plural like abibhyushaA, I, n, 5, tvam devSA abi- 
bhyushaA tu^yamanasaA avishuA, 'the gods, stirred up, 
came to thee, not fearing ;' and like dadushaA, I, 54, 8, ye 
te indra dadushaA vardhayanti mahi kshatram, ' who giving 
or by their gifts increase thy great power, O Indra.' Here 
we might possibly take it as a gen. sing, referring to te, but 
dadivan is far more appropriate as an epithet of the sacrificer 
than of the god. (See Benfey, Vocativ, p. 24; and Hermes, 
p. 16.) It is well known among Sanskrit scholars that Pro- 
fessor Whitney, in reviewing my translation, declared that 
the participial form tasthushaA had no right to be anything 
but an accusative plural or a genitive or ablative singular. 
(See Chips from a German Workshop, vol. iv, p. 508.) Dr. 
Kern, however, in his translation of the Bnhat-Samhita 
had shown long before that nom. plur. such as vidushaA are 
by no means rare, even in the Mahabharata and kindred 
works. Dr. Lanman (Journ. Americ. Or. Soc. X, p. 513) 
has now entered abibhyushaA as a nom. plur., but he prefers 
to take tasthushaA as an ace. plural, so that we should have 
to translate Mrantam pari tasthiishaA by ' walking round 
Chose who stand.' This may be grammatically possible ; 
but who could be meant by tasthushafc, standing ones? 
And, secondly, is it usual in Vedic Sanskrit to say £arati 
pdri tam, ' he walks round him ?' We find pari ta«e yati, or 
tarn pari yati, but hardly yati pari tam, ' he goes round him,' 
except when pari stands independent of the verb and means 
' around,' e. g. IX, 72, 8, pavasva pari pfirthivam x&gah. It is 
more difficult to decide whether we should adopt Ludwig's 
interpretation, who takes pari tasthushaA in the sense of 
* away from what is firm.' This is correct grammatically, and 
tasthivat, as opposed to ^agat, is often used in the sense of 
what is immovable. But is it ever used in that sense by 
itself? I doubt it, though I may add in support of it such 
a passage as I, 191, 9, ut apaptat asau sdryavfc .... adityaA 
parvatebhyaA, a verse where the expression visvidrishfaA 
adrzsh/aha is analogous to our ketum krt»van aketave. I 
therefore retain pari tasthushaA as a nom. plural in the sense 
of standing around, circumstantes, possibly of parLfcara, 
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attendants. ParishA&ana or sthana comes to mean an 
abode, and paritasthivantas would be bystanders, attend- 
ants, the people, in fact, who are supposed to harness the 
horse. 

Though I do not assign great weight to interpretations 
of hymns, as given by the Brahmaxras, I may mention that 
in the Taitt. Br. Ill, 9, 4, i, paritasthushaA is explained as a 
nom. plur., ime vai lokaA paritasthushaA, while Saya«a in 
his commentary (Sama-veda II, 6, 3, 12, 1) has parito«va- 
sthita lokatrayavartinaA pra«ina^. 

Note 3. R6£ante ro/tana. A similar expression occurs 
III, 61, 5, where it is said of Ushas, the dawn, that she 
lighted the lights in the sky, pra tokanS. ruru£e ra«va- 
sandrik. 

Verse 8. 

Wilson : They (the charioteers) harness to his car 
his two desirable coursers, placed on either hand, bay- 
coloured, high-spirited, chief-bearing. 

Benfey : Die lieben Falben schirren sie zu beiden Seiten 
des Wagens an, braune, kiihne, held-tragende. 

Ludwig : Sie spannen seine lieblichen falben an den 
wagen mit auseinandergehenden seiten, die blutroten, 
mutigen, helden-bringenden. 

Note 1. Although no name is given, the pronoun asya 
clearly refers to Indra, for it is he to whom the two bays 
belong. The next verse, therefore, must likewise be taken 
as addressed to Indra, and not to the sun or the morning- 
red, spoken of as a horse or a chariot in the first verse. 

Vipakshasa is well explained by Saya«a, vividhe pakshasf 
rathasya parjvau yayos tau vipakshasau, rathasya dvayo^ 
parrvayor ycjgitav ity arthaA. The only doubt is whether 
it refers to the two sides of the chariot, or of the principal 
horse. That horses were sometimes yoked so that one 
should act as leader, and two should be harnessed on each 
side, we see in I, 39, 6, note. 
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Verse 3. 

WILSON : Mortals, you owe your (daily) birth (to such 
an Indra), who, with the rays of the morning, gives sense to 
the senseless, and to the formless, form. 

BENFEY: Licht machend — Manner! — das Dunkele und 
kenntlich das Unkenntliche, entsprangst du mit dem Mor- 
genroth. 

LUDWIG : Sichtbarkeit schaffend dem unsichtbaren, 
gestalt o schmuckreiche (Marut) dem gestaltlosen, wurdet 
ihr mit den Ushas zusammen geboren. 

Note 1. In the TB. Ill, 9, 4, several of these mantras are 
enjoined for the Arvamedha. When the banner (dhva^a) 
is fastened, this verse is to be used, because ketu was 
supposed to mean a banner. The vocative maryaA, which 
I have translated by O men, had evidently become a mere 
exclamation at a very early time. Even in our passage it 
is clear that the poet does not address any men in particular, 
for he addresses Indra, nor is marya used in the general 
sense of men. It means males, or male offspring. It 
sounds more like some kind of asseveration or oath, like the 
Latin mehercle, or like the English O ye powers, and it is 
therefore quoted as a nipata or particle in the Va^-. Pratu. 
II, 16. It can hardly be taken here as addressed to the Maruts, 
though the Maruts are the subject of the next verse. Kluge 
in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xxv, p. 309, points out that mary&A 
as an interjection does not occur again in the Rig-veda. But 
the Rig-veda contains many words which occur once only, 
and the author of Vkg. Pratuakhya is no mean authority. 
See also Ta«</ya Brahm. VII, 6, 5. If Dr. Kluge proposes to 
read maryai as a dative (like km<p) he knows, of course, that 
such a form does not only never occur again in the Rig-veda, 
but never in the whole of Sanskrit literature. Grassmann and 
Lanman (N. I., p. 339) both seem to imagine that the Pada 
text has marya, but it has maryiA, and no accent. If mary&A 
had the accent, we might possibly translate, * the youths, i. e. 
the Maruts, made,' taking krinvaa for akrzwvan, or the more 
usual akurvan ; but in that case the transition to a^iyathaA 
would be very sudden. See, however, I, 6, 7. 
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Sayawa explains it mzrykh, manushya^ 1 idam lr£aryam 
pajyata. Another explanation of this verse, which evi- 
dently troubled the ancient commentators as much as us, 
is, ' O mortal, i. e. O sun (dying daily), thou hast been born 
with the dawn.' 

Note 2. UshadbhiA, an instrumental plural which attracted 
the attention of the author of the Varttika to Pa«. VII, 4, 
48. It occurs but. once, but the regular form, ushobhiA, 
does not occur at all in the Rig-veda. The same grammarian 
mentions mas, month, as changing the final s of its base into 
d before bhis. This, too, is confirmed by RV. II, 24, 5, 
where madbhM? occurs. Two other words, svavas, offering 
good protection, and svatavas, of independent strength, 
mentioned together as liable to the same change, do not 
occur with bhiA in the Rig-veda, but the forms svavadbhiA 
and svatavadbhiA probably occurred in some other Vedic 
writings. SvatavadbhyaA has been pointed out by Professor 
Aufrecht in the Va^asan. Samhita XXIV, 16, and svatavo- 
bhya/i in Satap. Br. II, 5, 1, 14. That the nom. svavan, which 
is always trisyllabic, is not to be divided into sva-van, 
as proposed by .Sakalya, but into su-av&n, is implied by 
Varttika to Pa«. VIII, 4, 48, and distinctly stated in the 
Siddhanta-Kaumudi. That the final n of the nom. su-avan 
disappeared before semi-vowels is confirmed by the .Sakala- 
pratirakhya, Sutra 287 ; see also Va^asan. PratLr. Ill, Sutra 
135 (Weber, Ind. Stud. vol. iv, p. 206). On the proper 
division of su-avas, see Aufrecht, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol. xiii, p. 499. 

Verse 4. 

WlLSON : Thereafter, verily, those who bear names 
invoked in holy rites (the Maruts), having seen the rain 
about to be engendered, instigated him to resume his 
embryo condition (in the clouds). 

Benfey : Sodann von freien Stiicken gleich erregen 
wieder Schwangerschaft die heilgen Namen tragenden. 

LudwiG: Da haben namlich in ihrer gottlichen weise 
dise der Yrism leibesfrucht gebracht, opfer verdienenden 
namen erwerbend. 
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Note 1. At must here take vyuha and be pronounced as 
an iambus. This is exceptional with at, but there are at 
least two other passages where the same pronunciation is 
necessary. I, 148, 4, fit rotate vane & vi-hM-va, though 
in the line immediately following it is monosyllabic. Also 
in V, 7, io, St agne apriwataA. 

Note 2. Svadha", literally one's own place, afterwards; 
one's own nature. It was a great triumph for the science 
of Comparative Philology that, long before the existence of 
such a word as svadha in Sanskrit was known, it should 
have been postulated by Professor Benfey in his Griechisches 
Wurzellexicon, published in 1839, and in the appendix of 
1842. Svadha' was known, it is true, in the ordinary San- 
skrit, but there it only occurred as an exclamation used on 
presenting an oblation to the manes. It was also explained 
to mean food offered to deceased ancestors, or to be the 
name of a personification of Maya or worldly illusion, or of 
a nymph. But Professor Benfey, with great ingenuity, pos« 
tulated for Sanskrit a noun svadha - , as corresponding to the 
Greek iOos and the German, sitte, O. H. G. sit-u, Gothic 
sid-u. The noun svadha" has since been discovered in the 
Veda, where it occurs very frequently ; and its true meaning 
in many passages where native tradition had entirely mis- 
understood it, has really been restored by means of its 
etymological identification with the Greek Idos or ^0os. See 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. ii, p. 134 ; voL xii, p. 158. 

The expressions ami svadham and svadham anu are of 
frequent occurrence. They mean, according to the nature 
or character of the persons spoken of, and may be trans- 
lated by as usual, or according to a person's wont. Thus in 
our passage we may translate, The Maruts are born again, 
i. e. as soon as Indra appeared with the dawn, according to 
their wont ; they are always born as soon as Indra appears, 
for such is their nature. 

I» '°5, 5- indra svadham anu hf aaA babhtftha. 

For, Indra, according to thy wont, thou art with us. 

VIII, 20, 7. svadham anu jrfyam nara/4 — vahante. 

According to their wont, the men (the Maruts) carry 
splendour. 
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Thou hast grown (Indra) according to thy nature. 

IV, 33, 6. anu svadham ribh&vaJt ^agmuA etam. 

According to their nature, the ^tbhus went to her, scil. 
the cow ; or, according to this their nature, they came. 

IV, 5*, 6; I, 33, " 5 I, 88, 6; VII, 56, 13 ; III, 5 i, „. 

In all these passages svadha* may be rendered by manner, 
habit, usage, and anu svadham would seem to correspond to 
the Greek i£ tdovs. Yet the history of these words in 
Sanskrit and Greek has not been exactly the same. First 
of all we observe in Greek a division between I0os and JjOos, 
and whereas the former comes very near in meaning to the 
Sanskrit svadhfi, the latter shows in Homer a much more 
primitive and material sense. It means in Homer, not a 
person's own nature, but the own place, for instance, of 
animals, the haunts of horses, lions, fish ; in Hesiod, also of 
men. Horn. II. XV, 268, ixtrd r ijdea ko.1 vofibv hntatv, loca 
consueta et pascua. Svadha* in the Veda does not occur 
in that sense, although etymologically it might take the 
meaning of one's own place: cf. dha-man, familia, &c. 
Whether in Greek IjOos, from meaning lair, haunt, home, 
came, like voy.6$ and vSpos, to mean habit, manner, character, 
which would be quite possible, or whether Ijdos in that 
meaning represents a second start from the same point, 
which in Sanskrit was fixed in svadha 1 , is impossible to 
determine. In Sanskrit svadhfi clearly shows the meaning 
of one's own nature, power, disposition. It does not mean 
power or nature in general, but always the power of some 
one, the peculiarity, the individuality of a person. This 
will appear from the following passages : 

II, 3, 8. tiariA devtt svadhaya barhlA 8, idam ikk/tidram 
pantu. 

May the three goddesses protect by their power the 
sacred pile unbroken. 

IV, 13, 5. kaya yati svadhaya. 

By what inherent power does he (the Sun) move on ? 

IV, 26, 4. a£akraya svadhaya. 

By a power which requires no chariot, i.e. by himself 
without a chariot. 

The same expression occurs again X, 27, 19. 

[32] D 
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In some places the verb mad, to delight, joined with 
svadhaya, seems to mean to revel in his strength, to be 
proud of his might. 

V, 32, 4. svadhaya madantam. 

VWtra who delights in his strength. 

VII, 47, 3. svadhaya madantlA. 

The waters who delight in their strength. See X, 124, 8. 

In other passages, however, as we shall see, the same 
phrase (and this is rather unusual) requires to be taken in 
a different sense, so as to mean to rejoice in food. 

I, 164,38; III, 17,5. 

III, 35, 10. mdra pfba svadhaya £it sutasya &gn6A va 
pahi ^ihvaya ya^atra. 

Indra drink of the libation by thyself (by thy own power), 
or with the tongue of Agni, O worshipful. 

To drink with the tongue of Agni is a bold but not 
unusual expression. V, 51, 2. agn£A pibata ^ihvaya. X, 

15.3- 
I, 165, 6. kva syfivaA marutaA svadhSasit yat mam ekam 

sam-adhatta ahi-hatye. 

Where was that custom of yours, O Maruts, when you 
left me alone in the killing of Ahi ? 

VII, 8, 3. kaya naA agne vl vasaA su-vr*ktfm k&m te (fti) 
svadham rinzvaJt jasyamanaA. 

In what character dost thou light up our work, and what 
character dost thou assume, when thou art praised ? 

IV, 5 8, 4; IV, 45. 6. 

I, 64, 4. sakam ga^nire svadhaya. 

They (the Maruts) were born together, according to their 
nature; very much like anu svadham, I, 6, 4. One can 
hardly render it here by 'they were born by their own 
strength,' or ' by spontaneous generation.' 

In other passages, however, svadhaya, meaning originally 
by its own power, or nature, comes to mean, by itself, 
sponte sua. 

VII, 78, 4 8. asthat ratham svadhaya yu^yamanam. 

She, the dawn, mounted the chariot which was harnessed 
by itself, by its own power, without requiring the assistance 
of people to put the horses to. 
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X, 129, 2. ffnit avatam svadhaya tat e"kam. 

That only One breathed breathlessly (or freely) by its 
own strength, i. e. by itself. 

In the same sense svadhabhiA is used in several passages : 

I, 113, 13. amr/ta £arati svadhabhiA. 

The immortal Dawn moves along by her own strength, 
i.e. by herself. 

VIII, 10, 6. yat va svadhfitbhi/* adhi-tfsh/AathaA ratham. 

Or whether ye mount your chariot by your own strength, 
ye Asvins. 

I, 164, 30. giv&A mrftasya £arati svadhabhiA amartya/2 
martyena sa-yoniA. 

The living moves by the powers of the dead, the immortal 
is the brother of the mortal. Ill, 26, 8 ; V, 60, 4. 

There are doubtful passages, such as 1, 180, 6, in which 
the meaning of svadhabhiA, too, is doubtful. In VI, 2, 8, 
svadha looks like an adverb, instead of svadhaya, and would 
then refer to parypma. The same applies to VIII, 32, 6. 

But svadha" means also food, lit. one's own portion, the 
sacrificial offering due to each god, and lastly, food in 
general. 

1, 108, 12. yat indragni (iti) ut-ita sfiryasya madhye div&A 
svadhaya madayethe (fti). 

Whether you, Indra and Agni, delight in your food at 
the rising of the sun or at midday. 

X, 15, 12. tvam agne 1/itaA ^ata-vedaA ava/ havyani 
surabhmi kritvi, pra adaA pitr/-bhyaA svadhaya t6 akshan 
addhf tvam deva pra-yata haviWshi. 13. ye" ka. iha pitaraA 
yi ka. na iha yan £a vidma ySn dm (fti) ka. na pra-vidma, 
tvam vettha yati te" ^ata-vedaA svadhabhiA ya£-«am su- 
krztam ^ushasva. 14. y6 agni-dagdha^ ye" anagni-dagdhaA 
madhye div&h svadhaya madayante, t^bhiA sva-raV asu- 
nitim etffm yatha-vajam tanvam kalpayasva. 

12. Thou, O Agni Gatavedas, hast carried, when im- 
plored, the offerings which thou hast rendered sweet : thou 
hast given them to the fathers, they fed on their share. 
Eat thou, O god, the proffered oblations. 13. Our fathers 
who are here, and those who are not here, our fathers whom 
we know and those whom we do not know, thou knowest 

D 2 
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how many they are, O G&tavedas, accept the well-made 
sacrifice with the sacrificial portions. 14. They who, whe- 
ther burnt by fire or not burnt by fire, rejoice in their 
offering in the midst of heaven, give to them, O king, that 
life, and thy (their) own body, according to thy will. 

Ill, 4, 7. sapta przkshasa£ svadhaya madanti. 

The seven horses delight in their food. 

X, 14, 7. ubha r%ana svadhaya madanti. 

The two kings delighting in their food. 

IX, 113, 10. yatra kama^ ni-kama'A ka., y&tra. bradhnasya 
vish/apam, svadhS ka. yatra Wpti^ ka. tdtra mam amr/tam 
krcdhf. 

Where wishes and desires are, where the cup of the bright 
Soma is (or, where the highest place of the sun is), where 
there is food and rejoicing, there make me immortal. 

I» i54. 4- y£sya trf purwa madhuna- padlini akshiyamawa 
svadhaya madanti. 

He (Vishwu) whose three places, full of sweet, imperish- 
able, delight or abound in food. 

V, 34, 1 ; II, 35> 7 ; 1. 1<58, 9 ; 1, 176, %. 

In the tenth book svadha is used very much as it occurs 
in the later Sanskrit, as the name of a peculiar sacrificial rite. 

X, 14, 3. ya'n ka. deva^ vavredhuA ye" ka, devSn svaha 
anye" svadhaya any6 madanti. 

Those whom the gods cherish, and those who cherish the 
gods, the one delight in Svahi, the others in Svadha ; or, in 
praise and food. 

Note 8. The expression garbha-tvam 4-irir6 is matched 
by that of III, 60, 3, saudhanvanasaA amrzta-tvam & trire, 
the Saudhanvanas (the i?*bhus) obtained immortality, or be- 
came immortal. I do not think that punar erire can mean, 
as Ludwig supposes, they pushed away their state of garbha. 
The idea that the Maruts assumed the form of a garbha, 
lit. of an embryo or a new-born child, is only meant to ex- 
press that they were born, or that the storms burst forth 
from the womb of the sky as soon as Indra arises to do 
battle against the demon of darkness. Thus we read, 
I, 134, 4, a^anayaA marutaA vakshawabhyaA, Thou, Vayu, 
hast produced the Maruts from the bowels (of the sky). 
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As assisting Indra in this battle, the Maruts, whose name 
retained for a long time its purely appellative meaning of 
storms, attained their rank as deities by the side of Indra, 
or, as the poet expresses it, they assumed their sacred 
name. This seems to be the whole meaning of the later 
legend that the Maruts, like the Z?ibhus, were not originally 
gods, but became deified for their works. See also Kern, 
Translation of IWhat-sawzhita, p. 1 1 7, note. 

Other explanations are : they made that which was born 
within the cloud into a garbha or embryo ; or, they arose 
with Aditya, proceeded with Savitar, and when Savitar set, 
they became again garbhas ; see Sama-veda 1 1, 2, 7, a, comm. 

Vahni. 
Verse 5. 

WlLSON : Associated with the conveying Maruts, the 
traversers of places difficult of access, thou, Indra, hast dis- 
covered the cows hidden in the cave. 

BENFEY : Mit den die Festen brechenden, den Stiirm- 
enden fandst, Indra, du die Kiihe in der Grotte gar. 

LUDWIG : Und mit denen, die das feste sogar anbrechen, 
selbst im versteck, o Indra, mit den priesterlichen, fandest 
du die morgenstralen auf. 

Note 1. Sayawa explains vahnibhiA in the sense of 
Marudbhi^, and he tells the oft-repeated story how the 
cows were carried off by the Pa»is from the world of the 
gods, and thrown into darkness, and how Indra with the 
Maruts conquered them and brought them back. Every- 
body seems to have accepted this explanation of Sayawa, 
and I myself do not venture to depart from it. Yet it 
should be stated that the use of vahni as a name of the 
Maruts is by no means well established. Vahni is in fact a 
most difficult word in the Veda. In later Sanskrit it means 
fire, and is quoted also as a name of Agni, the god of fire, 
but we do not learn why a word which etymologically 
means carrier, from vah, to carry, should have assumed the 
meaning of fire. It may be that vah, which in Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin means chiefly to carry, expressed origin- 
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ally the idea of moving about (the German be-wegen), 
in which case vah-ni, fire, would have been formed with the 
same purpose as ag-nf, ig-nis, fire, from Sk. af, dy-o>,ag-o. 
In Alvis-mal, V, 94, we read, kalla Vag Vanir, the Wanes 
call fire Vag, i.e. wavy. But in Sanskrit Agni is so con- 
stantly represented as the carrier of the sacrificial oblation, 
that something may also be said in favour of the Indian 
scholastic interpreters who take vahni, as applied to Agni, 
in the sense of carrier. However that may be, it admits 
of no doubt that vahni, in the Veda, is distinctly applied to 
the bright fire or light. In some passages it looks very 
much like a proper name of Agni, in his various characters 
of terrestrial and celestial light. It is used for the sacri- 
ficial fire : 

V, 50, 4. yatra vahniA abhf-hitaA. 

Where the sacrificial fire is placed. 

It is applied to Agni : 

VII, 7, 5. asadi vritAA vahniA a-^-aganvan agni A brahma*. 
The chosen light came nigh, and sat down, Agni, the 

priest. 

Here Agni is, as usual, represented as a priest, chosen 
like a priest, for the performance of the sacrifice. But, for 
that very reason, vahni may here have the meaning of 
priest, which, as we shall see, it has in many places, and 
the translation would then be more natural : He, the chosen 
minister, came near and sat down, Agni, the priest. 

VIII, 23, 3. vahniA vindate vasu. 

Agni finds wealth (for those who offer sacrifices ?). 

More frequently vahni is applied to the celestial Agni, 
or other solar deities, where it is difficult to translate it in 
English except by an adjective : 

III, 5, 1. apa dvara tamasaA vahni/* avar (fty avaA). 

Agni opened the two doors of darkness. 

1, 160, 3. saA vahniA putra/z pitr6A pavi'tra-van punati 
dhixa/z bhuvanani mayaya. 

That light, the son of the two parents, full of brightness, 
the wise, brightens the world by his power. 

Agni is even called vahni-tama (IV, 1, 4), which hardly 
means more than the brightest. 
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II, 17, 4. St r6dast (fti) ^y6tisha vahniA & atanot. 

Then the bright (Indra) stretched out or filled heaven 
and earth with his light. 

II, 38, 1. dt tun (fti) syih devaA savitfi— vahnL* asthat. 

The divine Savitar, the luminous, arose. 

Besides this meaning of light or fire, however, there are 
clearly two other meanings of vahni which must be admitted 
in the Veda, first that of a carrier, vehicle, and, it may be, 
horse ; secondly that of minister or priest. 

VI, 57, 3. ag&k anyasya vahnayaA hirl (fti) anyasya sam- 
bhrM. 

The bearers of the one (Pushan) are goats, the bays are 
yoked for the other (Indra). 

I, 14, 6. ghriti-prishtteA manaA-yugaA ye" tva vahanti 
vahnaya^. 

The horses with shining backs, obedient to thy will, 
which carry thee (Agni). 

VIII, 3, 23. yasmai anye" daja prati dhuram vahanti vah- 
nayaA. 

A horse against whom other ten horses carry a weight ; 
i. e. it requires ten horses to carry the weight which this one 
horse carries. (See X, n, 7. vahamanaA ajvai^.) 

II, 37, 3. m^dyantu te vahnayaA ydbhiA lyase. 

May thy horses be fat on which thou goest. II, 24, 13. 

I, 44, 13. midhf jrut-karwa vahni-bhiA. 

Agni, who hast ears to hear, hear, on thy horses. Unless 
vahni- bhi/* is joined with the words that follow, devaf/* 
sayava-bhiA. 

III, 6, a. va^yantam te vahnayaA sapta-gihvAA ». 

May thy seven-tongued horses be called. Here vahna- 
yaA is clearly meant for the flames of Agni, yet I doubt 
whether we should be justified in dropping the simile, 
as the plural of vahni is nowhere used in the bald sense 
of flames. 

In one passage vahni is supposed to be used as a feminine, 
or at all events applied to a feminine subject : 

VIII, 94, 1. yukta vihniA rathanam. 



8 Cf. I, 58, 7. saptii gvhv&A. 
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She is yoked as the drawer of the chariots. Probably, 
however, vahniA should here be changed into vahni. 

The passages in which vahni is applied to Soma in the 
ninth and tenth Mawrfalas throw little light on the subject. 
(IX, 9, 6 ; 20, 5 ; 6 ; 36, 2 ; 64, 19 ; 89, 1 ; X, 101, 10.) 

Instead of viram vupatiA, lord of men (VII, 7, 4), we find 
IX, 108, 10. viram v&hni/i na vlsp&tiA. One feels inclined 
to translate here vahniA by leader, but it is more likely that 
vahni is here again the common name of Soma, and that it 
is inserted between vis&m na vlrpatiA, which is meant to 
form one phrase. 

In IX, 97, 34, tisraA vakaA irayati pra vahniA, we may 
take vahni as the common appellation of Soma. But it 
may also mean minister or priest, as in the passages which 
we have now to examine. Cf. X, 11, 6. 

For besides these passages in which vahni clearly means 
vector, carrier, drawer, horse, there is a large class of verses 
in which it can only be translated by minister, i. e. officiating 
minister, and, as it would seem, chiefly singer or reciter'. 

The verb vah was used in Sanskrit in the sense of 
carrying out (ud-vah, ausfiihren), or performing a rite, 
particularly as applied to the reciting of hymns. Hence 
such compounds as uktha-vahas or st6ma-vahas, offering 
hymns of praise, and ya^vla-vahas. Thus we read : 

V, 79, 4. abhf y6 tva vibha-vari st6maiA grin&nti vah- 
nayaJt. 

The ministers who praise thee, splendid Dawn, with 
hymns. 
I, 48, 11. ye tva grt/tanti vahnayaA. 
The ministers who praise thee. 
VII, 75, 5. ushaA u£Mati vahni-bhiA gr*«ana\ 
The dawn lights up, praised by the ministers. 

VI, 39, 1 . mandrasya kave^ divyasya vahneA. 
Of the sweet poet, of the heavenly priest .... 

VII, 82, 4. yuvam ft yut-su pr/tanasu vahnayaA yuvSm 
kshemasya pra-save" mita-^f/JavaA, IranS vasvaA ubhayasya 
karava£ /ndravaruwa su-hava havamahe. 

a See Taitt. Brahm. I, 1, 6, 10. vahnir vi anarfvan, vahnir 
adhvaryuA. 
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We, as ministers, invoke you only in fights and battles ; 
we, as suppliants, (invoke) you for the granting of treasure ; 
we, as poets, (invoke) you, the lords of twofold wealth, you, 
Indra and Varuwa, who listen to our call. 

VI, 32, 3. s&h vahni-bhi^ r/kva-bhi^ g6shu .rlrvat mita- 
gnn-b\aA puru-kr/tva^igaya. 

He (Indra) was victorious often among the cows, always 
with celebrating and suppliant ministers. 

I have placed these two passages together because 
they seem to me to illustrate each other, and to show 
that although in the second passage the celebrating and 
suppliant ministers may be intended for the Maruts, yet 
no argument could be drawn from this verse in favour of 
vahni by itself meaning the Maruts. See also VIII, 6, 2 ; 
13,15; X, 114, 2. 

IV, 21, 6. hota yih naA mahan sam-varaweshu vahniA. 

The Hotar who is our great priest in the sanctuaries. 

I, 128, 4. vahniA vedhifc a^ayata. 
Because the wise priest (Agni) was born. 

The same name which in these passages is applied to 
Agni, is in others, and, as it will be seen, in the same 
sense, applied to Indra. 

II, 21, 2. tuvi-graye vahnaye. 

To the strong-voiced priest or leader. 

The fact that vahni is followed in several passages by 
ukthafA would seem to show that the office of the vahni 
was chiefly that of recitation or of addressing prayers to 
the gods. 

III, 20, 1. agnfm ushasam axv/na dadhi-kram vf-ushrishu 
havate vahni/* uktha/A. 

The priest at the break of day calls with his hymns Agni, 
Ushas, the Ajvins, and Dadhikra. 

I, 184, 1. tS. vam adya tau aparam huvema u£Mantyam 
ushasi vahni^ ukthaf^. 

Let us invoke the two Ajvins to-day and to-morrow, the 
priest with his hymns is there when the dawn appears. 

In a similar sense, it would seem, as vihni/t ukthaf^, the 
Vedic poets frequently use the words vahni^ asa. This 
asa is the instrumental singular of is, mouth, and it is used 
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in other phrases also of the mouth as the instrument of 
praise. 

VI, 32, 1. va^rtee jam-tamani v&k&msi as£ sthaviraya 
taksham. 

I have shaped with my mouth blessed words to the 
wielder of the thunderbolt, the strong Indra. 

X, 1 15, 3. asa vahnim na sokishS. vi-rapjmam. 

He who sings with his flame as the poet with his mouth. 
See also I, 38, 14. mimihi sl6ka.m asye, make a song in thy 
mouth. 

Thus we find vahni£ asa 1 in the same place in the sixth 
and seventh Ma«d?alas (VI, 16, 9 ; VII, 16, 9), in the phrase 
vahniA asS viduA-taraA, applied to Agni in the sense of the 
priest wise with his mouth, or taking vahniA asfi as it were 
one word, the wise poet. 

I, 129, 5. vahniA asa, vahniA naJi ikkha.. 

Indra, as a priest by his lips, as a priest coming to- 
wards us. 

From the parallelism of this passage it would seem that 
Professor Roth concluded the meaning of asa » to be near, 

A 

» As, mouth, the Latin os, oris, has been derived from a root as, 
to breathe, preserved in the Sanskrit as-u, spirit, asu-ra, endowed 
with spirit, living, the living god. Though I agree with Curtius in 
admitting a primitive root as, to breathe, from which as-u, breath, 
must have sprung, I have always hesitated about the derivation of 
is and Ssya, mouth, from the same root. I do not think, however, 
that the lengthening of the vowel in as is so great a difficulty as has 
been supposed (Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. xvii, p. 145). Several roots 
lengthen their vowel a, when used as substantives without derivative 
suffixes. In some cases this lengthening is restricted to the Anga 
base, as in anadVih ; in others to the Anga and Pada base, as in 
vlrvavaV, virvavi</bhi^, &c. ; in others again it pervades the whole 
declension, as in turashl/: (see Sanskrit Grammar, §§ a 10, 208, 
175.) Among ordinary words vSi offers a clear instance of a 
lengthened vowel. In the Veda we find rrifshaham, VI, 14, 4, and 
r/VishaTiam (Sawhita), I, 64, 15. In X, 71, 10 the Sawhitd has 
sabh£s&he'na, the Pada sabhisahena. We find vah in apsu-vih (Sam. 
Ved.), indra-vih, havya-vdh. Sah at the end of compounds, such as 
nr/'-sah, pr/"tand-sah, bhuri-sah, satra-sah, vibhi-sah, sada-sah, varies 
between a long and short a : (see Regnier, £tude sur l'idiome du 
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or coram. In the NighawAi, II, 16, the right reading is 
evidently asat, not asa ; see Nirukta, ed. Satyavrata Sama- 
jrami, vol. i, p. 264. Asa, however, is an old variant, as may 
be seen from Rig-veda-bhashya 1, 127, 8 ; X, 115, 3. 

I, 76, 4. pra^a-vata va£asa vahniA asfi a* k& huv£ nf ka. 
satsi iha devai'^. 

With words in which my people join, I, the poet, invoke» 
and thou (Agni) sittest down with the gods. 

VI, 11, 2. pavakaya ^uhvl vahniA asa*. 

Thou, a poet with a bright tongue, O Agni ! 

Grassmann thinks that vahnir asa can always be translated 
by ' vor das Angesicht bringend,' but this does not appear 
to be the case in his translation. 

The question now arises in what sense vahni is used when 
applied without further definition to certain deities. Most 
deities in the Veda are represented as driving or driven, 
and many as poets or priests. When the Ajvins are called 
vahnt, VIII, 8, 1 2 ; VII, 73, 4, it may mean riders. But when 
the VLrve Devas are so called, I, 3, 9, or the .# tbhus, the 
exact meaning is more doubtful. The Maruts are certainly 
riders, and whatever other scholars may say to the contrary, 
it can be proved that they were supposed to sit astride on 
horseback, and to have the bridle through the horse's 
nostrils (V, 61, 2). But if in our verse I, 6, 5, we translate 
vahni as an epithet, rider, and not only as an epithet, but 
as a name of the Maruts, we cannot support our transla- 
tion by independent evidence, but must rely partly on 
the authority of Sayawa, partly on the general tenor of the 
text before us, where the Maruts are mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verse, and, if I am right, in the verse following also. 
On the other hand, if vahni can thus be used as a name of 



Wdas, p. in.) At all events no instance has yet been pointed 
out in Sanskrit, showing the same contraction which we should 
have to admit if, as has been proposed, we derived is from av-as, 
or from an-as. From 'an' we have in the Veda ana, mouth or face, 
1, 52, 15. From as, to breathe, the Latin omen, originally os-men, 
a whisper, might likewise be derived. See Bopp, Comp. Gr. par. 
909 ; Kuhn in Ind. Stud. I, 333. 
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the Maruts, there is at least one other passage which would 
gain in clearness by the admission of that meaning, viz. 

X, 138, 1. tava tye" indra sakhy^shu vahnaya* — vf adar- 
diruA valam. 

In thy friendship, Indra, these Maruts tore asunder the 
cloud. 

Note 2. I have translated vi/u by stronghold, though it is 
only an adjective, meaning firm. Dr. Oscar Meyer, in his 
able essay Quaestiones Homericae, specimen prius, Bonnae, 
1 867, has tried to show that this vi/ii is the original form 
of "IAios, and he has brought some further evidence to show 
that the siege and conquest of Troy, as I pointed out in my 
Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. ii, p. 470, was 
originally described in language borrowed from the siege 
and conquest of the dark night by the powers of light, or 
from the destruction of the cloud by the weapons of Indra. 
It ought to be considered, however, that vi/u in the Veda 
has not dwindled down as yet to a mere name, and that 
therefore it may have originally retained its purely appella- 
tive power in Greek as well as in Sanskrit, and from meaning 
a stronghold in general, have come to mean the stronghold 
of Troy. 

Note 3. The bright cows are here the cows of the morn- 
ing, the dawns, or the days themselves, which are represented 
as rescued at the end of each night by the power of Indra, 
or similar solar gods. Indra's companions in that daily 
rescue are here the Maruts, the storms, the same com- 
panions who act even a more prominent part in the battle 
of Indra against the dark clouds. These two battles are 
often mixed up together, so that possibly usr/yaA may have 
been meant for clouds. 

Verse 6. 

WILSON : The reciters of praises praise the mighty 
(troop of Maruts), who are celebrated, and conscious of the 
power of bestowing wealth in like manner as they (glorify) 
the counsellor (Indra). 

Benfey : Nach ihrer Einsicht verherrlichend besingen 
Sanger den Schatzeherrn, den beriihmten, gewaltigen. 
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LUDWIG : Als fromme heran zum liede haben die Sanger 
ihn, der trefliches findet, beriihmten gesungen. 

Note 1. The reasons why I take glr&A as a masculine in 
the sense of singer or praiser, may be seen in a note to 

I. 37. i°- 

Note 2. ydtha matfm, lit. according to their mind, accord- 
ing to their heart's desire. Cf. II, 24, 13. 

Verse 7. 

WlLSON: May you be seen, Maruts, accompanied by 
the undaunted (Indra); both rejoicing, and of equal 
splendour. 

Benfey : So lass mit Indra denn vereint, dem furcht- 
losen, erblicken dich, beide erfreu'nd und glanzesgleich. 

LUDWIG : Mit Indra zusammen wirst du gesehn zusam- 
mengehend mit dem furchtlosen, mild ihr zwei, von gleichem 
glanze. 

Note 1. The sudden transition from the plural to the 
singular is strange, but the host of the Maruts is frequently 
spoken of in the singular, and nothing else can here be 
intended. It may be true, as Professor Benfey suggests, 
that the verses here put together stood originally in a 
different order, or that they were taken from different 
sources. Yet though the Sama-veda would seem to sanction 
a small alteration in the order of the verses, the alteration 
of verses 7, 4, 5, as following each other, would not help us 
much. The Atharva-veda sanctions no change in the order 
of these verses. 

The transition to the dual at the end of the verse is 
likewise abrupt, not more so, however, than we are prepared 
for in the Veda. The suggestion of the Nirukta (IV, 12) 
that these duals might be taken as instrumentals of the 
singular, is of no real value. 

Note 2. Dr/kshase, a very valuable form, well explained 
by drisyeth&/i, a second person singular conjunctive of the 
First Aorist Atmanepada, the termination 'sase' corre- 
sponding to Greek <nj, as the conjunctive takes the personal 
terminations of the present in both languages. Similar 
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forms, viz. przkshase, X, 22, 7, mawsase, X, 27, 10 ; Ath. 
Veda VII, 20, 2-6, and possibly vfvakshase, X, 21, 1-8, 
24, 1-3, 25, 1 -11, will have to be considered hereafter. 
(Nirukta, ed. Roth, p. 30, Notes.) As Ludwig has pointed 
out, the Ta«</ya-branma«a XII, 2, 6, 7, reads dnfcshuse, and 
explains it by ime loka dadrisire. Saya«a, however, explains 
dwidh&to^ karmawi madhyamaikava£ane vyatyayena se- 
pratyaye drz'kshusa iti ruparn. See Delbrtick, Syntaktische 
Forschungen, I, p. 1 1 1. The story of Indra's being forsaken 
by all the gods in his battle against Vrt'tra, but being helped 
by the Maruts, is often mentioned ; see RV. VIII, 96, 7 ; 
SV. I, 4, 1, 4, 2 ; Ait. Br. Ill, 20. 

Verse 8. 

Wilson : This rite is performed in adoration of the 
powerful Indra, along with the irreproachable, heavenward- 
tending, and amiable bands (of the Maruts). 

Benfey : Durch Indra's Hebe Schaaren, die untadligen, 
himmelstiirmenden, strahlet das Opfer machtiglich. 

LUDWIG : Mit den tadellosen, morgens erscheinenden 
singt der kampfer sighaft, mit des Indra zu liebenden 
scharen. 

Note 1. Ar£ati, which I have here translated by he cries 
aloud, means literally, he celebrates. I do not know of any 
passage where ar£ati, when used, as here, without an object, 
means to shine, as Professor Benfey translates it. The real 
difficulty, however, lies in makha, which Saya«a explains 
by sacrifice, and which I have ventured to translate by 
priest or sacrificer. Makha, as an adjective, means, as far 
as we can judge, strong or vigorous, and is applied to 
various deities, such as Pushan I, 138, 1, SavitrcVI, 71, 1, 
Soma XI, 20, 7, Indra III, 34, 2, the Maruts I, 64, 11 ; VI, 
66, 9. By itself, makha is never used as the name of any 
deity, and it cannot therefore, as Professor Roth proposes, 
be used in our passage as a name of Indra, or be referred to 
Indra as a significant adjective. In I, 119, 3, makha is 
applied to men or warriors, but it does not follow that 
makha by itself means warriors, though it may be connected 
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with the Greek fia\ os lQ avnixa\o<t. See Curtius, Grundziige, 
p. 293 5 Grassmann, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xvi, p. 164. 

There are two passages where maltha refers to an enemy 
of the gods, IX, ioi, 13; X, 171, a. 

Among the remaining passages there is one where makha 
is used in parallelism with vahni, X, 11, 6. vfvakti vahniA, 
su-apasyate makhdA. Here I propose to translate, The poet 
speaks out, the priest works well. The same meaning seems 
applicable likewise to the phrase makhasya davane, to the 
offering of the priest, though I should prefer to translate ' to 
share in the sacrifice.' 

I, 134, 1. £ yahi davane, vayo (fti), makhasya davane. 

Come, Vayu, to the offering, to the offering of the priest. 

VIII, 7, 27. & nsJt makhasya davane — devasaA lipa gan- 
tana. 

Come, gods, to the offering of our priest. 

Professor Roth proposes to render makha in these passages 
by ' attestation of joy, celebration, praise,' and he takes da- 
vane as a dative of davan, anomenactionis, meaning, the 
giving. There are some passages where one feels inclined to 
admit a noun davana, and to take davane as a locative sing. 

VI, 71,2. devasya vayam savituA savlmani 

sr6shtAc syama vasunaA ka. davane. 

May we be in the favour of the god Savitar, and in the 
best award of his treasure. 

In II, 11, 1, and II, 11, 12, the locative would likewise 
be preferable ; but there is a decided majority of passages 
in which davane occurs and where it is to be taken as a 
dative*, nor is there any other instance in the Veda of a 
nomen actionis being formed by vana. It is better, 
therefore, in VI, 71, 2, to refer srishtAe to savlmani, and to 
make allowance in the other passages for the idiomatic use 
of such phrases as davane vasunam or raydA davane, 
whether from da or from do. See De Infinitivi forma 
et usu, by E.Wilhelm, 1873, p. 17. 

» RV. I, 61, 10; 122, 5 ;1 134, a; i39» 6 > H, 1,10; IV, 29, 5; 
32.9; V, 59,1; 4; 65,3; VIII, 25,20; 45, 10; (92, 26); 46,25; 
27; 63,5; 69, 17; 70, 12; IX, 93, 4; X, 32, 5; 44, 7; 50, 7. 
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The termination vine explains, as has been shown by 
Professor Benfey, Greek infinitives such as bovvai, i. e. 
boevai or loFevat — Sanskrit da-vane. The termination mane 
in dS-mane, for the purpose of giving, explains, as the same 
scholar has proved, the ancient infinitives in Greek, such 
as bo-fievat. It may be added that the regular infinitives 
in Greek, ending in tvai, as kekotir-ivcu, are likewise 
matched by Vedic forms such as IX, 61, 30. dhfirv-ane, or 
VI, 61, 13. vibhv-ane, and turv-ane (Delbriick in K. Z. 
XVIII, p. 82 ; Bopp, Accent, §§ 106, 113, 117). It is hardly 
right to say that vibhvane in VI, 61, 13, should be taken as 
an instrumental, for it does not refer to the chariot, but 
to Sarasvatt. In the termination eu>, which stands for tvi, 
like ets for e<n, we have, on the contrary, not a dative, but a 
locative of an abstract noun in an, both cases, as we see from 
their juxta-position in VI, 71,2, being equally applicable to 
express the relation which we are accustomed to call infini- 
tive. See RV. I, 134, 5. ugraA ishananta bhurvawi, apam 
ishanta bhurvawi. 

Note 2. Abhidyu I now translate by hastening, and 
derive it from div, divyati, in its original meaning of to 
throw forth, to break forth, to shine. As from this root we 
have didyii, weapon, what is thrown, pi. didyavaA, and 
possibly didyut, the weapon, particularly Indra's weapon or 
thunderbolt, abhfdyu might mean breaking forth, rushing 
forth towards us, something like prakri/fnaA, another name 
of the Maruts. How abhfdyu could mean conque>ant, 
maitrc du jour, as M. Bergaigne maintains, I do not see. 
Abhfdyffn, 1, 33, 1 1 ; 190, 4, does not differ much from anu- 
dyttn, i.e. it is used vtpsayam. 

Verses 9, 10. 

WILSON: Therefore circumambient (troop of Maruts), 
come hither, whether from the region of the sky, or from 
the solar sphere ; for, in this rite, (the priest) fully recites 
your praises. 

Benfey : Von hier, oder vom Himmel komm ob dem 
iEther, Umkreisender ! zu dir streben die Lieder all. 
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Ludwig : Von hieher, o Pari.fman, kom, oder von des 
himels glanzfirmamente her; zu disem streben unsere 
lieder auf. 

Wilson: We invoke Indra, — whether he come from 
this earthly region, or from the heaven above, or from the 
vast firmament, — that he may give (us) wealth. 

BENFEY : Von hier, oder vom Himmel ob der Erde be- 
gehren Spende wir, oder, Indra ! aus weiter Luft. 

LUDWIG : Von hier zu empfangen verlangen wir, oder 
vom himel, oder vom irdischen raume her, oder aus dem 
grossen luftkreis den Indra. 

Note 1. Although the names for earth, sky, and heaven 
vary in different parts of the Veda, yet the expression divaA 
ro£anam occurs so frequently that we can hardly take it in 
this place in a sense different from its ordinary meaning. 
Professor Benfey thinks that ro£ana may here mean ether, 
and he translates 'come from heaven above the ether;' 
and in the next verse, 'come from heaven above the 
earth.' At first, every reader would feel inclined to 
take the two phrases, divaA va ro£an£t adhi, and divaA 
va plrthivat adhi, as parallel ; yet I believe they are not 
quite so. 

The following passages will show that the two words 
ro£anam divaA belong together, and that they signify the 
light of heaven, or the bright place of heaven. 

VIII, 98, 3. igakkfaJt ro£anam dw&h. 

Thou (Indra) wentest to the light of heaven. 1, 155, 3. 

Ill, 6, 8. urau va yi antarikshe— divaA va ye* ro£ane\ 

In the wide sky, or in the light of heaven. 

VIII, 8a, 4. upame* ro^ane" divaA. 
In the highest light of heaven. 

IX, 86, 27. b-jtlye prishtAi adhi ro£an£ diviA. 

On the third ridge, in the light of heaven. See also I, 
105,5; VIII, 69, 3. 

The very phrase which we find in our verse, only with £it 
instead of va, occurs again, I, 49, 1 ; VIII, 8, 7 ; and the 
same sense must probably be assigned to VIII, 1, 18, adha 
gxaih adha va diva^ br/hata/* ro£anat Adhi. 
[3*] E 
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Either from the earth, or from the light of the great 
heaven, increase, O Indra ! 

Ro£ana also occurs in the plural : 

I, 146, 1 .vfjva d'wAA ro&ana". 

All the bright regions of heaven. 

Saya/za : 'All the bright palaces of the gods.' See III, 

13, 9. 

The same word ro£ana, and in the same sense, is some- 
times joined with stfrya and nftka. 

Thus, I, 14, 9. suryasya rofcanat vkvan devan — h6ta iha 
valcshati. 

May the Hotar bring the Virve Devas hither from the 
light of the sun, or from the bright realm of the sun. 

Ill, 22, 3. y&A rokan6 parastit sdryasya. 

The waters which are above, in the bright realm of the 
sun, and those which are below. 

I, 19, 6. ye" nfikasya adhi ro£ane\ divf dcvasaA asate. 

They who in the light of the firmament, in heaven, are 
enthroned as gods. 

Here div/, in heaven, seems to be the same as the light of 
the firmament, nalcasya ro£ane\ 

Thus ro£ana occurs also frequently by itself, when it 
clearly has the meaning of heaven. 

It is said of the dawn, I, 49, 4 ; of the sun, I, 50, 4 ; and 
of Indra, III, 44, 4. 

virvam & bhiti ro£anam, he lights up the whole sky. 

We also read of three royfcanas, where, though it is difficult 
to say what is really meant, we must translate, the three 
skies. The cosmography of the Veda is, as I said before, 
somewhat vague and varying. There is, of course, the 
natural division of the world into heaven and earth (dyii and 
bhflmi), and the threefold division into earth, sky, and heaven, 
where sky is meant for the region intermediate between 
heaven and earth (prithivl, antariksha, dyu). There is also 
a fourfold division,- for instance, 

VIII, 97, 5. yat va asi ro£an6 divaA 
samudrasya adhi vishfapi, 
yat parthive sadane vr*'trahan-tama, 
yat antarikshe & gahi. 
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Whether thou, O greatest killer of VWtra, art in the light 
of heaven, or in the basin of the sea, or in the place of the 
earth, or in the sky, come hither ! 

V, 52, 7. yi vavndhanta pfirthivaA ye - urau antarikshe &, 
vrig&ne va nadfnam sadha-sthe va mahd/t divAA. 

The Maruts who grew, being on the earth, those who are 
in the wide sky, or in the realm of the rivers, or in the 
abode of the great heaven. 

But very soon these three or more regions are each 
spoken of as threefold. Thus, 

I, 102, 8. tisraA bhtfmi* tn«i ro£an£. 
The three earths, the three skies. 

II, 27, 9. trf ro&ma' divyi dharayanta. 

The Adityas support the three heavenly skies. 

V, 69, 1. trf ro£an£ varuna trfn uta dytfn trfwi mitra 
dharayathaA ra^-amsi. 

Mitra and Varu«a, you support the three lights, and the 
three heavens, and the three skies. 

Here there seems some confusion, which Sayawa's corn* 
mentary makes even worse confounded. What can ro£an£ 
mean as distinct from dyu and ra^as ? The fourth verse of 
the same hymn throws no light on the subject, and I should 
feel inclined to take divya'-pa'rthivasya as one word, though 
even then the cosmic division here adopted is by no means 
clear. However, there is a still more complicated division 
alluded to in IV, 53, 5 : 

trlA antariksham savitfi mahi-tvanl trf rigtmsi pari-bhffA 
trim ro^antf, tisri£ divaA prithlviA tisraA invati. 

Here we have the sky thrice, three welkins, three lights, 
three heavens, three earths. 

A careful consideration of all these passages will show, I 
think, that in our passage we must take divaA va ro^anfit 
adhi in its usual sense, and that we cannot separate the two 
words. 

In the next verse, on the contrary, it seems equally clear 
that divaA and pSrthivat must be separated. At all events 
there is no passage in the Rig-veda where pfirthiva is 
joined as an adjective with dyu. Parthiva as an adjective 
is frequently joined with ra^as, never with dyu. See I, 81, 

£ 2 
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5 ; 90, 7 ; VIII, 88, 5 ; IX, 7a, 8 : in the plural, I, 154, 1 ; 
V, 81, 3; VI, 31, a; 49» 3- 

Parthivani also occurs by itself, when it refers to the earth, 
as opposed to the sky and heaven. 

X, 32, 2. vi indra yasi divyani ro£an£ vf parthivani ra^asa. 

Indra thou goest in the sky between the heavenly lights 
and the earthly. 

VIII, 94, 9. & y6 visvk parthivani paprathan ro£ana divaA. 

The Maruts who stretched out all the earthly lights, and 
the lights of heaven. 

VI, 61, n. a-paprusht parthivani uni rigzh antariksham. 

Sarasvat) filling the earthly places, the wide welkin, the 
sky. This is a doubtful passage. 

Lastly, parthivani by itself seems to signify earth, sky, 
and heaven, if those are the three regions which Vishwu 
measured with his three steps; or east, the zenith, and 
west, if these were intended as the three steps of that deity. 
For we read : 

I> l 55> 4* y<^ parthivani tri-bMA it vfgama-bhiA uni kra- 
mish/a. 

He (Vish«u) who strode wide with his three strides across 
the regions of the earth. 

These two concluding verses might also be taken as 
containing the actual invocation of the sacrificer, which is 
mentioned in verse 8. In that case the full stop at the 
end of verse 8 should be removed. 
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MAiVZPALA I, HYMN 19. 

ASHTAKA I, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 86-37. 

To Agni (the god of Fire) and the Maruts 
(the Storm-gods). 

i. Thou art called forth to this fair sacrifice for 
a draught of milk ' ; with the Maruts come hither, 
O Agni ! 

2. No god indeed, no mortal, is beyond the might 1 
of thee, the mighty one; with the Maruts come 
hither, O Agni ! 

3. They who know of the great sky 1 , the Visve 
Devas 2 without guile 8 ; with those Maruts come 
hither, O Agni ! 

4. The strong ones who sing their song 1 , uncon- 
querable by force ; with the Maruts come hither, 
O Agni ! 

5. They who are brilliant, of terrible designs, 
powerful, and devourers of foes; with the Maruts 
come hither, O Agni ! 

6. They who in heaven are enthroned as gods, 
in the light of the firmament 1 ; with the Maruts 
come hither, O Agni ! 

7. They who toss the clouds 1 across the surging 
sea*; with the Maruts come hither, O Agni ! 

8. They who shoot with their darts (lightnings) 
across the sea with might ; with the Maruts come 
hither, O Agni I 

9. I pour out to thee for the early draught * the 
sweet (juice) of Soma ; with the Maruts come hither, 
O Agni! 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Medhatithi, of the family of 
Kawva. Verse I=SV. I, 16. 

Verse 1. 

Wilson : Earnestly art thou invoked to this perfect rite, 
to drink the Soma juice ; come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

BENFEY : Zu diesem schonen Opfer wirst du gerufen, zum 
Trank der Milch!— Mit diesen Marut's, Agni! komm ! 

Ludwig : Her zu diesem schonen opfer, gerufen wirst 
zum milchtrank du, mit den Marut, Agni, kom. 

Note 1. Gopitha is explained by Yaska and Saya#a as 
drinking of Soma. I have kept to the literal signification 
of the word, a draught of milk. In the last verse of our 
hymn the libation offered to Agni and the Maruts is said to 
consist of Soma, but Soma was commonly mixed with 
milk. The other meaning assigned to gopitha, protection, 
would give the sense : ' Thou art called for the sake of pro- 
tection.' But pltha has clearly the sense of drinking in 
soma-pitha, RV. I, 51, 7, and may therefore be taken in the 
same sense in gopitha. 

Verse 2. 

Wilson : No god nor man has power over a rite (dedi- 
cated) to thee, who art mighty: come, Agni, with the 
Maruts. 

Benfey : Denn nicht ein Gott, kein Sterblicher ragt 
iiber dein, des Grossen, Macht — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! 
komm! 

Ludwig : Es iiberragt kein gott, kein sterblicher die 
einsicht dein des grossen, mit den Marut, Agni, kom. 

Note 1. The Sanskrit kratu expresses power both of body 
and mind. ParaA governs the accusative. 

Verse S. 
Wilson : Who all are divine, and devoid of malignity, 
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and who know (how to cause the descent) of great waters : 
come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

Benfey : Die guten Gotter, welche all bestehen in dem 
weiten Raum — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni 1 komm ! 

LUDWIG : Die wissen um den grossen raum, alle gotter 
truges bar, mit den Marut, Agni, kom. 

Note 1. The sky or welkin (ra^as) is the proper abode of 
the Maruts, and 'they who know of means simply 'they 
who dwell ' in the great sky. The Vedic poets distinguish 
commonly between the three worlds, the earth, prz'thivf, f., 
or parthiva, n. ; the sky, ra^as ; and the heaven, dyii : see I, 
6, 9, note 1. The phrase mahaA ra^asaA occurs I, 6, 10 ; 
1 68, 6, &c. Sayawa takes ra^as for water or rain : see on 
this my article in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xii, p. 28. In 
some passages ra^as means ' darkness,' and might be identi- 
fied with the Greek "Epej3os ; Ath. Veda VIII, 2, 1. pirayami 
tvi ra^asa lit tva mr*ty6r apiparam, ' I bring thee out of 
darkness, out of death I brought thee.' The identification 
of ra^as with lp«/3os (Leo Meyer, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. 
vi, p. 19) must however remain doubtful, until stronger 
evidence has been brought forward in support of a Greek /3 
representing a Sanskrit g, even in the middle of a word. See 
my article in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xv, p. 215; Curtius, 
Grundziige (fifth edition), p. 480. 

Note 2. The appellation Vtrve dev&A, all gods together, 
or, more properly, host-gods, is often applied to the Maruts ; 
cf. I, 23, 8 ; 10. Benfey connects this line with the preced- 
ing verse, considering Vkve dcv&A, it seems, inappropriate 
as an epithet of the Maruts. 

Note 3. On adruh, without guile or deceit, without hatred, 
see Kuhn's excellent article, Zeitschrift fur die Vergleich- 
ende Sprachforschung, vol. i, pp. 179, 193. Adriih is applied 
to the Maruts again in VIII, 46, 4, though in connection with 
other gods. It is applied to the Vijve Devas, RV. I, 3, 9 ; 
IX, 102, 5: the Adityas, RV. VIII, 19, 34; 67, 13: the 
Rudras, RV. IX, 73, 7 : to Heaven and Earth, RV. II, 41, 
21 ; III, 56, 1 ; IV, 56, 2 ; VII, 66,18: to Mitra and Varuwa, 
RV. V, 68, 4 : to Agni, RV. VI, 15, 7 ; VIII, 44, 10. The 
form adhruk occurs in the sixth Ma.nda.la. only. 
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Verse 4. 

Wilson : Who are fierce, and send down rain, and are 
unsurpassed in strength : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

BENFEY : Die schrecklich-unbesiegbaren, die machtiglich 
Licht angefacht — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! komm ! 

LUDWIG: Die singen, die gewaltigen, ihr lied unange- 
griffen durch (ihre) kraft, mit den Marut, Agni, kom. 

Note 1. Sayawa explains arka by water. Hence Wilson : 
' Who are fierce and send down rain.' But arka has only 
received this meaning of water in the artificial system of 
interpretation first started by the authors of the Brahmawas, 
who had lost all knowledge of the natural sense of the 
ancient hymns. The passages in which arka is explained 
as water in the Brahma«as are quoted by Saya«a, but they 
require no refutation. On the singing of the Maruts, see 
note to I, 38,15; also Bergaigne, Journ. As. 1884, p. 194. 
The perfect in the Veda, like the perfect in Homer, has 
frequently to be rendered in English by the present. 

Verse 6. 

Wilson: Who are brilliant, of terrific forms, who are 
possessors of great wealth, and are devourers of the malevo- 
lent : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

BENFEY: Die glanzend-grau'ngestaltigen, hochherr- 
schend feindvernichtenden — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! 
komm! 

LUDWIG : Die glanzvollen, von schrecklicher gestalt, von 
grosser herschaft, feindverzerer, mit den Marut, Agni, kom. 

Verse 6. 

Wilson: Who are divinities abiding in the radiant 
heaven above the sun : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

Benfey: Die Gotter die im Himmel sind ob dem 
Lichtkreis des Gottersitz's — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni! 
komm! 

LUDWIG : Die ob der himmelswolbung glanz, am himel 
die gotter sitzen, mit den Marut, Agni, kom. 

Note 1. Naka must be translated by firmament, as there 
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is no other word in English besides heaven, and that is 
wanted to render dyii. Like the Jewish firmament, the 
Indian naka, too, is adorned with stars ; cf. I, 68, 10. 
pipeja naTcam strfohl/t. Dyii, heaven, is supposed to be 
above the ra^as, sky or welkin. Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xii, 
p. *8. 

Saya«a: 'In the radiant heaven above the sun.' See 
note 1 to I, 6, 9 ; p. 49. 

Verse 7. 

Wilson: Who scatter the clouds, and agitate the sea 
(with waves) : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

BenfeY : Welche iiber das wogende Meer hinjagen die 
Wolkenschaar — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni I komm ! 

Ludwig : Die die berge wiegend hindurch durchs wogen- 
meer bewegen, mit den Marut, Agni, kom. 

Note 1. That parvata (mountain) is used in the sense of 
cloud, without any further explanation, is clear from many 
passages: 

I> 57, 6. tvam tam indra parvatam mahfim urum va^rewa 
va^rin parva-jaA £akartitha. 

Thou, Indra, hast cut this great broad cloud to pieces 
with thy lightning. Cf. I, 85, 10. 

We actually find two similes mixed up together, such 
as V, 33, a. tfdhaA parvatasya, the udder of the cloud. All 
we can do is to translate parvata by mountain, but always 
to remember that mountain means cloud. In the Edda, 
too, the rocks, said to have been fashioned out of Ymir's 
bones, are supposed to be intended for clouds. In Old 
Norse klakkr means, both cloud and rock ; nay, the 
English word cloud itself has been identified with the 
Anglo-Saxon clud, rock. See Justi, Orient und Occident, 
vol. ii, p. 62. See Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, I 3 , 398, 
4*45 also Kuhn, Weisse Frau, p. ia. 

Note 2. Whether the surging sea is to be taken for the 
sea or for the air, depends on the view which we take of 
the earliest cosmography of the Vedic Rishis. Sayawa 
explains : ' They who make the clouds to go, and stir the 
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watery sea.' Wilson remarks that the influence of the 
winds upon the sea, alluded to in this and the following verse, 
indicates more familiarity with the ocean than we should 
have expected from the traditional inland position of the 
early Hindus, and it has therefore been supposed by others 
that, even in passages like our own, samudra was meant 
for the sky, the waters above the firmament. But although 
there are passages in the Rig-veda where samudra must be 
taken to mean the welkin (RV. 1, 95, 3. samudra £kam divf 
£kam ap-su), this word shows in by far the larger number of 
passages the clear meaning of ocean. There is one famous 
passage, VII, 95, 2, which proves that the Vedic poets, who 
were supposed to have known the upper courses only of 
the rivers of the Penjab, had followed the greatest and most 
sacred of their rivers, the Sarasvati, as far as the Indian 
ocean. It is well known that, as early as the composition 
of the laws of the Manavas, and possibly as early as the 
composition of the Sutras on which these metrical laws 
are based, the river Sarasvati had changed its course, and 
that the place where that river disappeared under ground 
was called Vinarana*, the loss. This Vinaxana forms, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Manavas, the western frontier of 
Madhyad&ra, the eastern frontier being formed by the con- 
fluence of the Ganga and Yamuna. Madhyadexa is a sec- 
tion of Aryavarta, the abode of the Aryas in the widest 
sense. Aryavarta shares with Madhyadera the same fron- 
tiers in the north and the south, viz. the Himalaya and 
Vindhya mountains, but it extends beyond Madhyadera to 
the west and east as far as the western and eastern seas. 
A section of Madhyadexa, again, is the country described as 
that of the Brahmarshis, which comprises only Kurukshetra, 
the countries of the Matsyas, Pan£alas (Kanyakub^a, ac- 
cording to Kulluka), and .Surasenas (Mathura, according to 
Kulluka). The most sacred spot of all, however, is that 
section of the Brahmarshi country which lies between the 
rivers D/-/shadvati and Sarasvati, and which in the laws of 

* Mentioned in LiTy. .Srauta Sfltras, X, 15, 1; Pan£avi»wa 
BrShm. XXV, 10, 1 ; see Hist. A. S. L., p. ia. 
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the Manavas is called Brahmavarta. In the Sutras which 
supplied the material to the authors of the metrical law- 
books, the Vinajana is mentioned for the first time in the 
Baudhayana Sutras, I, 2, 9, ' Aryavarta lies to the east of 
the region where (the Sarasvati) disappears, to the west of 
the Black-forest, to the north of the Paripatra (mountains), 
to the south of the Himalaya.' The name of the Sarasvati- 
is not mentioned, but no other river can be understood. 
What is curious, however, is, that in the VasishAfca Sutras 
where the same frontiers of Aryavarta are given (1, 8), the 
MSS. read originally prig adansat, i. e. east of the Adam 
mountains, which was afterwards changed into prag adar- 
janat, and interpreted ' east of the invisibility, or of the dis- 
appearance of the Sarasvati.' Vasish/^a quotes another 
authority, a Gatha of the Bhallavins, which says : ' In the west 
the boundary river,' i. e. sindhur vidharawl. This sindhur vi- 
dharani is another name of the old Sarasvati, and in Baudha- 
yana I, a, 1 2, the same verse is quoted, though the reading 
of vidharawi varies with vi£ara»l and visarawl. See Buhler, 
1. c. Madhyadera is mentioned in one of the ParLrish/as 
(MS. 510, Wilson) as a kind of model country, but it is 
there described as lying east of Daj4r«a a , west of Kam- 
pilya b , north of Pariyatra , and south of the Himavat, or 
again, in a more general way, as the Duab of the Ganga 
and Yamuna d . 

It is 'very curious that while in the later Sanskrit lite- 

» See Wilson's Vishwu-pura»a, ed. Hall, pp. 154, 155, 159, 160. 

b See Wilson's Vishflu-purana, ed. Hall, p. 161. 

c L. c, pp. 123, 127. Instead of Pariyatra, other MSS. read 
ParipStra; see Buhler, Vasish/4a I, 8. 

d Prag dar&raat pratyak kimpilyad udak pariyStrad, dakshwena 
himavataA. Gangiyamunayor antaram eke madhyade^am ity a^ak- 
shate. Medhatithi says that Madhyadera, the middle country, was 
not called so because it was in the middle of the earth, but because 
it was neither too high nor too low. Albiruny, too, remarks that 
Madhyad&ra was between the sea and the northern mountains, 
between the hot and the cold countries, equally distant from the 
eastern and western frontiers. See Reinaud, Me'moire sur l'lnde, 
p. 46. 
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rature the disappearance of the Sarasvatt in the desert is 
a fact familiar to every writer, no mention of it should 
occur during the whole of the Vedic period, and it is still 
more curious that in one of the hymns of the Rig-veda we 
should have a distinct statement that the Sarasvatt fell into 
the sea: 

VII, 95, i-2. pra ksh6dasa dhayasa sasre esha* sarasvatt 
dharuwam Syast ptfA, pra-babadhana rathyl-iva yati visv&h 
apaA mahinS sfndhuA anyaA. eka aAetat sarasvatt nadinam 
siki/t yatf girf-bhyaA £ samudrSt, rayaA £e*tanti bhuvanasya 
bhffreA ghn'tam pdyaA duduhe naliushaya. 

i. 'With her fertilising stream this Sarasvatt comes forth — 
(she is to us) a stronghold, an iron gate. Moving along as 
on a chariot, this river surpasses in greatness all other 
waters, a. Alone among all rivers Sarasvatt listened, she 
who goes pure from the mountains as far as the 
sea. She who knows of the manifold wealth of the world, 
has poured out to man her fat milk.' 

Here we see samudra used clearly in the sense of sea, the 
Indian sea, and we have at the same time a new indication 
of the distance which separates the Vedic age from that of 
the later Sanskrit literature. Though it may not be pos- 
sible to determine by geological evidence the time of the 
changes which modified the southern area of the Penjab 
and caused the Sarasvatt to disappear in the desert, still 
the fact remains that the loss of the Sarasvatt is later than the 
Vedic age, and that at that time the waters of the Sarasvatt 
reached the sea. Professor Wilson had observed long ago 
in reference to the rivers of that part of India, that there 
have been, no doubt, considerable changes here, both in 
the nomenclature and in the courses of the rivers, and this 
remark has been fully confirmed by later observations. I 
believe it can be proved that in the Vedic age the Sarasvatt 
was a river as large as the Sutlej, that it was the last of the 
rivers of the Penjab, and therefore the iron gate, or the real 
frontier against the rest of India. At present the Sarasvatt 
is so small a river that the epithets applied to the Sarasvatt 
in the Veda have become quite inapplicable to it. The Vedic 
Rishis, though acquainted with numerous rivers, including 
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the Indus and Ganges, call the Sarasvatt the mother 
of rivers (VII, 36, 6. sarasvati saptathi smdhu-mata), the 
strongest of rivers (VI, 61, 13. apasam apaA-tama), and in 
our passage, VII, 95, 2, we have, as far as I can judge, 
conclusive evidence that the old Sarasvati reached in its 
course the Indian sea, either by itself, or united with the 
Indus ». 

But this passage, though important as showing the appli- 
cation of samudra, i. e. con flu vies, to the Indian sea, 
and proving the acquaintance of the Vedic Rishla with 
the southern coast of India, is by no means the only one in 
which samudra must be translated by sea. Thus we read, 

VII, 49, 2: 

ySJi SpaA divy&A uta va sravanti khanftrimaA uta va y&h 
svayam-^fA, samudra-arthaA y&h sukayaJt p&vak&A t&A fipaA 
devMt iha mam avantu. 

The waters which are from heaven, or those which flow 
after being dug, or those which spring up by themselves, the 
bright, pure waters that tend to the sea, may those divine 
waters protect me here 1 

I, 71, 7. agnfm visvSJi abhf priksho/t sa£ante samudram 
na sravataA sapta yahvtt. 

All kinds of food go to Agni, as the seven rivers go to 
the sea. 

Cf. I, 190, 7. samudram na sravata^ r6dha-£akraA. 

V, 78, 8. ydtM v&taJt yatha vanam yithi samudraA e^ati. 
As the wind moves, as the forest moves, as the sea moves 

(or the sky). 

In hymn X, 58, the same expression occurs which we have 
in our hymn, and samudram arcavam there as here admits 
but of one explanation, the surging sea. 

Samudra in many passages of the Rig-veda has to be 
taken as an adjective, in the sense of watery or flowing: 

VI, 58, 3. yfis te pushan n&vaJt antaA samudre* hir&ny&yiA 
antarikshe £aranti. 

Thy golden ships, O Pushan, which move within the 
watery sky. 

» See 'India, what can it teach us?' pp. 170, 171. 
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VII, 70, 2. yih vim samudrfm sarftaA pf parti. 

He who carries you across the watery rivers. 

1, 161, 14. at-bhi^ yati varuwaA samudrafA. 

Varu«a moves in the flowing waters. 

In both these passages samudra, as an adjective, does 
not conform to the gender of the noun. See Bollensen, 
Orient und Occident, vol. ii, p. 467. 

II, 16, 3. na samudraf/r parvataLfc indra te rathaA (na 
pari-bhve). 

Thy chariot, O Indra, is not to be overcome by the 
watery clouds. 

Verse 8. 

Wilson: Who spread (through the firmament), along 
with the rays (of the sun), and, with their strength, agitate 
the ocean : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

BENFEY: Die mit Blitzen schleuderen.machtig iiber das 
Meer hinaus — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni ! komm I 

LUDWIG: Die mit stralen ihre richtung nemen mit 
gewalt durchs mer, mit den Marut, Agni, kom. 

Verse 9. 

WILSON : I pour out the sweet Soma juice for thy drink- 
ing, (as) of old : come, Agni, with the Maruts. 

BENFEY : Ich giesse zu dem ersten Trank fur dich des 
Soma Honig aus — Mit diesen Marut's, Agni 1 komm I 

LUDWIG : Ich giesze dir zum ersten trunk madhu mit dem 
soma zu ; mit den Marut, Agni, kom. 

Note 1. Purvapfti, the early draught, implies at the same 
time the priority of the god to whom it is given. 
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MAjVZ>ALA I, HYMN 37. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 12-14. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. Sing forth, Ka»vas, to the sportive host of 
your Maruts, brilliant on their chariots, and un- 
scathed \ — 

2. They who were born together, self-luminous, 
with the spotted deer (the clouds) ', the spears, the 
daggers, the glittering ornaments *. 

3. I hear their 1 whips, almost close by, when they 
crack them in their hands ; they gain splendour * on 
their way 8 . 

4. Sing forth the god-given prayer to the wild 1 
host of your Maruts, endowed with terrible vigour a 
and strength. 

5. Celebrate the bull among the cows (the storm 
among the clouds) \ for it is the sportive host of the 
Maruts ; he grew as he tasted the rain ". 

6. Who, O ye men, is the strongest among you 
here, ye shakers of heaven and earth, when you 
shake them like the hem of a garment 1 ? 

7. At your approach the son of man holds himself 
down ; the gnarled cloud x fled at your fierce anger. 

8. They at whose racings 1 the earth, like a hoary 
king, trembles for fear on their ways, 

9. Their birth is strong indeed : there is strength 
to come forth from their mother, nay, there is vigour 
twice enough for it *. 

10. And these sons, the singers ', stretched out 
the fences in their racings 2 ; the cows had to walk 
knee-deep. 
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ii. They cause this long and broad unceasing 
rain 1 to fall on their ways. 

12. O Maruts, with such strength as yours, you 
have caused men to tremble *, you have caused the 
mountains to tremble. 

13. As the Maruts pass 1 along, they talk together 
on the way : does any one hear them ? 

14. Come fast on your quick steeds! there are 
worshippers 1 for you among the Kawvas : may you 
well rejoice among them. 

15. Truly there is enough for your rejoicing. We 
always are their servants, that we may live even the 
whole of life. 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Kawva, the son of Ghora. 

Verse i=TS. IV, 3, 13, 6. 
Verse 3=SV. I, 135. 
Verse 10= SV. I, 221. 

Verse 1. 

WILSON: Celebrate, Ka«vas, the aggregate strength 
of the Maruts, sportive, without horses, but shining in 
their car. 

BENFEY : Kawviden, auf! begriisst mit Sang, die muntre 
Heerschaar der Marut's, die rasch'ste, wagenglanzende. 

Ludwig : Eurer spilenden schar, der Marutschar, der un- 
angreifbaren, die auf wagen glanzt, der singt, o Ka«vas, zu. 

Note 1. Wilson translates anarvawam by without horses, 
though the commentator distinctly explains the word 
by without an enemy. A Brahmawa passage explains : 
bhratrrvyo va arva, ity jrutyantarat. See TS. IV, 3, 13, 6. 
Wilson considers it doubtful whether arvan can ever mean 
enemy. The fact is, that in the Rig-veda an-arvan never 
means without horses, but always without hurt or free 
from enemies; and the commentator is perfectly right, 
as far as the sense is concerned, in rendering the word by 
without an enemy, or unopposed (apraty-/?'ta). An-arvan 
is not formed from arvat, horse, racer, but from arvan ; 
and this is derived from the same root which yields arus, 
n. a wound, rt'ti (see I, 64, 15, note), &c. The accusative 
of anarvat, without a horse, would be anarvantam, not 
anarvawam. 

The root ar, in the sense of hurting, is distantly connected 
with the root mar : see Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Second Series, p. 323. It exists in the Greek oXAvju, cor- 
responding to Sanskrit rt'nomi, i. e. arnomi, I hurt, likewise 

[3»] * 
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in oflXi}, wound, which cannot be derived from Sky ; in oikos, 
ovXiosf, hurtful, and 6ko6s, destructive : see Curtius, Grundziigc 
der Griechischen Etymologie (funfte Ausgabe), p. 37a. In 
the Veda ar has the sense of offending or injuring, par- 
ticularly if preceded by upa. 

X, 164, 3. yat a-jasa niA-jasa abhi-jasa upa-arima g&- 
gmtaJt yat svapantaA.agnf^ vfjvani apa duA-kn'tani a^ush/ani 
are asmat dadhatu. 

If we have offended, or whatever fault we have com- 
mitted, by bidding, blaming, or forbidding, while waking 
or while sleeping, may Agni remove all wicked misdeeds 
far from us. 

Hence upara, injury, VII, 86, 6. asti gySyka. kantyasaA 
upa-are, the older man is there to injure, to offend, to mis- 
lead, the young : (History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
second edition, p. 541.) Roth translates upara by Verfeh- 
lung, missing. Ari, enemy, too, is best derived from this 
root, and not from ra, to give, with the negative particle, as 
if meaning originally, as Sayawa supposes, a man who does 
not give. In ararivan, gen. ararushaA, hostile, Rosen recog- 
nised many years ago a participle of a really reduplicated 
perfect of ar, and he likewise traced araru, enemy, back to 
the same root : see his note to I, 18, 3. 

From this root ar, to hurt, arvan, hurting, as well as 
arus, wound, are derived in the same manner as both 
dhanvan and dhanus, bow, are formed from dhan ; ya^van 
and ya^us from y&g, parvan and parus from par. See 
Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. ii, p. 233. 

Anarvan, then, is the same as anarus, Sat. P. Brahma»a 
III, 1, 3, 7; and from meaning originally without a wound 
or without one who can wound, it takes the more general 
sense of uninjured, invulnerable, perfect, strong, (cf. integer, 
intact, and entire.) This meaning is applicable to I, 94, 2 ; 
136, 5 ; II, 6, 5 ; V, 49, 4 ; VII, ao, 3 ; 97, 5 ; X, 61, 13 ; 
65, 3. In I, 116, 16, anarvan seems to be used as an 
adverb; in I, 51, 12, as applied to s\6ka., it may have the 
more general meaning of irresistible, powerful. 

There are two passages in which the nom. sing, arvan, 
and one in which the ace. sing, arvawam, occur, apparently 
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meaning horse. But in I, 163, 13, and IX, 97, 25, arvan 
stands in the Pada text only, the Sawhita has arvS ikkkz 
and arvl iva. In X, 46, 5, the text hfrkmia* rum na arvawam 
dhana-ar£am is too doubtful to allow of any safe induction, 
particularly as the Sama-veda gives a totally different 
reading. I do not think, therefore, that arvat, horse, admits 
in the nom. and ace. sing, of any forms but arva and arvan- 
tam*. Pacini (VI, 4, 127) allows the forms arvan and arva- 
«am, but in anarvan only, which, as we saw, has nothing 
in common with arvat, horse. Benfey: 'die rascheste 
(keinen Renner habend, uneinholbar),' the quickest (having 
no racer, hence not to be reached). M. Bergaigne (Joura. 
As. 1884, p. 188) tries to defend anarvan in the sense of 
anajva, without considering the grammatical objections. In 
VI, 66, 7 (not I, 6, 7) anajvaA does not refer to ykmaJt. 

The masculine anarvawam after the neuter jardhas is 
curious ; jardhas means might, but it is here used to express 
a might or an aggregate of strong men or gods, and the 
nom. plur. yi, who, in the next verse, shows the same 
transition of thought, not only from the singular to the 
plural, but also from the neuter to the masculine, which 
must be admitted in anarv&«am b . It would be possible, if 
necessary, to explain away the irregularity of anarvawamby 
admitting a rapid transition from the Maruts to Indra, the 
eldest among the Maruts (cf. I, 23, 8. indra-^ yeshtASJt 
marut-gawaA), and it would be easier still to alter jardhas 
into .sirdham, as an accusative singular of the masculine 
noun jardha, which has the same meaning as the neuter 
jardhas. There is one passage, V, 56, 9, which would seem 
to give ample countenance to such a conjecture : 

tam vaA jardham rathe-jubham — & huve. 

I call hither this your host, brilliant on chariots. 

Again, II, 30, 11, we read : 

tam vaA jardham marutam — girS upa bruve. 

I call with my voice on this your host of Maruts. 

» See Bugge, K. Z. XIX, p. 403. 

b Bollensen (Z. D. M. G. XXII, 603) calls it a vulgar Donatus ; 
see, however, Lanman, Noun-Inflection, pp. 330, 536. 

F 2 
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VIII, 93, 16. jrutdm vaJi wztrahan-tamam pra jardham 
£arsha«mam, 8, jushe. 

I pant for the glorious, victorious, host of the quick 
Maruts. 

From this jardha we have also the genitive jardhasya, 
VII, 56,8(4): 

subhriA vaA jdshmaA krudhmi min&msi dhuniA muni£- 
iva jdrdhasya dhrishn6A. 

Your prowess is brilliant, your minds furious ; the shout 
of the daring host is like one possessed. 

We have likewise the dative jardhaya, the instrumental 
jardhena, and the ace. plur. jdrdhan ; and in most cases, 
except in two or three where jardha seems to be used as 
an adjective, meaning strong, these words are applied to the 
host of the Maruts. 

But the other word jardhas is equally well authenticated, 
and we find of it, not only the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative sing, jardhas, but likewise the nom. plur. s&rdh&msi. 

The nominative singular occurs in our very hymn : 

I, 37, 5. kri/am yat jardhaA maYutam. 

Which is the sportive host of the Maruts. 

I, 1 27, 6. s&A hi jdrdha^ na marutam tuvi-svaniA. 

For he (Agni) is strong-voiced like the host of the Maruts. 

IV, 6, 10. tuvi-svanasa^ marutam na s&rdhaA. 

Thy flames (Agni) are strong-voiced like the host of the 
Maruts. 

V, 46, 5. uta tyat naA marutam s&rdhaJt & gamat. 
May also that host of the Maruts come to us. 

II, 1, 5. tvam naram sirdhaA asi puru-vasuA. 
Thou (Agni), full of riches, art the host of the men. 
This host of men seems to me intended again for the 

Maruts, although it is true that in thus identifying Agni 
with different gods, the poet repeats himself in the next 
verse: 

II, 1, 6. tvam jardha^ marutam. 

Thou art the host of the Maruts. 

If this repetition seems offensive, the first naram .rardhas 
might be taken for some other company of gods. Thus 
we find: 
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VII, 44, 5. srin6tu na/4 dafvyam sirdhaA agnUt srz'«vantu 
visve mahishaVi amuriA. 

May the divine host, may Agni, hear us, may the Vuve 
hear us, the strong, the wise. 

Or III, 19, 4. si* & vaha deva-tatim yavishMa sirdhaA 
yat adya divyam ya^asi. 

Bring thou hither, O Agni, the gods, that you may 
sacrifice to-day to the divine host. 

Or I, 139, 1. & nu tat s&rdhaJt divyam v/Vwimahe. 

We chose for us now that divine host. 

As in these last, so in many other passages, jardhas is 
used as a neuter in the accusative. For instance, 

I, 106, i; II, 11, 14. marutam sirdhzA. 

II. 3. 3 ; VI, 3, 8. sirdhaJt marutam. 
The vocative occurs, 

V, 46, a. agne mdra varu«a mftra div&A jardhaA pra 
yanta mfiruta uta vishno (fti). 

Agni, Indra, Varuwa, Mitra, gods, host of the Maruts, 
come forth, and Vish«u ! 

We see how throughout all these passages those in which 
jardha and jardhas are applied to the Maruts, or to some 
other company of gods, preponderate most decidedly. Yet 
passages occur in the Rig-veda where both jardha and sir- 
dhas are applied to other hosts or companies. Thus V, 53, 
10, jdrdha refers to chariots, while in I, 133, 3, ^ardhas is 
applied to evil spirits. 

If the passages hitherto examined were all that occur in 
the Rig-veda, we might still feel startled at the construction 
of our verse, where jardhas is not only followed by mascu- 
line adjectives in the singular, but, in the next verse, by a 
pronoun in the plural. But if we take the last irregularity 
first, we find the same construction, viz. jardhas followed by 
ye, in III, 3a, 4 : 

mdrasya jardhaA marutaA ye fisan. 

The host of Indra, that was the Maruts. 

As to the change of genders, we find adjectives in the 
masculine after jardhas, in 

V, 52, 8. sirdhsJt marutam ut sztnaa. satya-xavasam r/bh- 
vasam. 
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Celebrate the host of the Maruts, the truly vigorous, the 
brilliant. 

Here, too, the poet afterwards continues in the plural, 
though as he uses the demonstrative, and not, as in our 
passage, the relative pronoun, we cannot quote this in 
support of the irregularity which has here to be explained. 
Anyhow the construction of our verse, though bold and 
unusual, is not so unusual as to force us to adopt conjectural 
remedies. In V, 58, a, we find yi after gawAA. On the 
Umbrian Cerfo Martio, as possibly the same as jardha-s 
maruta-s, see Grassman, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xvi, p. 190. 
The Zend raredha, kind, species, is the same word. 

Verse 2. 

WILSON: Who, borne by spotted deer, were born self- 
radiant, with weapons, war-cries, and decorations. 

Benfey : Die mit Hirschen und Speeren gleich mit 
Donnern und mit Blitzen auch — selbststrahlende — geboren 
sind. 

Ludwig : Die mit vilfarbigen speeren, mit der schwerter 
glanze, sichtbar wurden mit eignem leuchten. 

Note 1. The spotted deer (pr/shati) are the recognised 
animals of the Maruts, and were originally, as it would 
seem, intended for the rain-clouds. S&yawa is perfectly 
aware of the original meaning of pr&hati, as clouds. 
The legendary school, he says, takes them for deer with 
white spots, the etymological school for many-coloured 
lines of clouds : (RV. BH. I, 64, 8.) This passage shows 
that although prfehatt, as Roth observes, may mean a 
spotted cow or a spotted horse, — the Maruts, in fact, are 
called sometimes prishat-asvSJt, having piebald horses, 
or, having przshats for their horses, VII, 40, 3, — yet the 
later tradition in India had distinctly declared in favour 
of spotted deer. The Vedic poets, however, admitted both 
ideas, and they speak in the same hymn, nay, in the same 
verse, of the fallow deer and of the horses of the Maruts. 
Thus V, 58, 1, the Maruts are called Irii-ayvaA, possessed 
of quick horses ; and in V, 58, 6, we read yat pra ayasish/a 
pr/shatlbhiA isvaiA — rathebhiA, where the gender of prfeha- 
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tlbhifc would hardly allow us to join it with isv&iA, but 
where we must translate : When you come with the deer, 
the horses, the chariots, or with your deer, as horses. 
Ludwig joins pmhatlbhiA with rtshtibhih, and again in I, 
64, 8 ; see note 1 to I, 87, 4. 

Note 2. The spears and daggers of the Maruts are meant 
for the thunderbolts, and the glittering ornaments for the 
lightning. Sayawa takes vSsi in this passage for war-cries 
on the authority of the Nirukta, where vSst is given among 
the names of the voice. From other passages, however, it 
becomes clear that vaVt is a weapon of the Maruts ; and 
Saya«a, too, explains it sometimes in that sense : cf. V, 53, 
4 ; 57, 2. Thus I, 88, 3, the vaVis are spoken of as being 
on the bodies of the Maruts. In V, 53, 4, the Maruts are 
said to shine in their ornaments and their vftsls. Here 
Sayawa, too, translates v&st rightly by weapon ; and in his 
remarks on I, 88, 3, he says that vftrt was a weapon com- 
monly called ara, which is a shoemaker's awl. See Dhamma- 
pada, ver. 401. This reminds one of framea, which at 
one time was supposed to be connected with the German 
pfrieme. See, however, Grimm (Deutsche Grammatik, 
vol. i, p. 138) and Leo Meyer (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. vi, 
p. 424). In VIII, 29, 3, the god Tvash/ar is said to carry 
an iron v&si in his hand. Grassman (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. 
xvi, p. 163) translates vaji by axe. That angi is to be taken 
in the sense of ornament, and not in the sense of ointment, 
is shown by passages like VIII, 29, 1, where a golden orna- 
ment is mentioned, angi ahkte hirawyayam. Sakam, 
together, is used with reference to the birth of the Maruts ; 
see I, 64, 4. It should not be connected with v&ibhiA. 

Verse 3. 

Wilson : I hear the cracking of the whips in their 
hands, wonderfully inspiring (courage) in the fight. 

Benfey : Schier hier erschallt der Peitsche Knall, wenn sie 
in ihrer Hand erklingt ; leuchtend fahr'n sie im Sturm herab. 

LUDWIG : Als ware es hier, so hort man es, wenn die 
geisslen in ihren handen knallen ; wunderbar strecken sie 
auf ihrer fart sich nieder. 
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If ote 1. Eshim should be pronounced as a creticus ; also 
in verses 9, 13, 15. This is a very common vyuha. On the 
whips as lightning, see Grimm, Donner, p. 27. 

Note 2. I should have taken £itram as an adverb, like 
Benfey, if ni ring were not usually construed with an accu- 
sative. Ring in the 3rd pers. plur. pres. Atm. is treated 
like a verb of the Ad-clas9. The SV. seems to read 
yamam, and the commentator explains it by ratham. 

Mote 3. The locative ySman is frequently used of the 
path on which the gods move and approach the sacrifice ; 
hence, it sometimes means, as in our passage, in the sky. 
YSmam in BR., s. v. a.rg, is wrong. 

We might also translate : ' Here, close by, I hear what 
the whips in their hands say; they drive forth the beautiful 
(chariot) on the road.' See SV. I, 2, 1, 5, 1, comm. 

Verse 4. 

Wilson: Address the god-given prayer to those who 
are your strength, the destroyers of foes, the powerful, pos- 
sessed of brilliant reputation. 

Benfey : Singt eurer Schaar, der wuhlenden, der strahl- 
enreichen, kraftigen ein gotterfiilletes Gebet ! 

LUDWIG : Eurer kitnen schar, von blendender herlichkeit, 
der kraftvollen, soil ein von den gottern eingegebenes 
brahma gesungen werden. 

Mote 1. Benfey translates ghrfehvi by burrowing, and 
refers it to the thunderbolt that uproots the earth. He 
points out that ghr/shvi means also, for the same reason, 
the boar, as proved by Kuhn (Die Herabkunft des Feuers, 
S. 202). Ghrisb.fi is evidently a common name for boar, the 
Norse grfss, and the god of the wind, Grimnir or Grimr, is 
conceived as a boar, shaking the cornfield, in such phrases 
as ' Der Eber geht ins Korn ' (Gentha, 1. c. p. 14). I prefer, 
however, in this place the general sense assigned to the 
adjective ghrishu and ghrfehvi, exuberant, brisk, wild. See 
Kuhn in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xi, p. 385. Wilson, after 
Sayawa, translates destroyers of foes. On the representation 
of the clouds as boars, see Nir. V, 4. 

Mote 2. Tvesha-dyumna is difficult to render. Both 
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tvesha and dyumna are derived from roots that mean to 
shine, to be bright, to glow. Derivatives from tvish express 
the idea of fieriness, fierceness, and fury. In IV, 17, a, 
tvish is used correlatively, with manyu, wrath. Deriva- 
tives from dyu convey the idea of brightness and briskness. 
Both qualities are frequently applied to the Maruts. 

Verse 6. 

WILSON : Praise the sportive and resistless might of the 
Maruts, who were born amongst kine, and whose strength 
has been nourished by (the enjoyment of) the milk. 

Benfey : Preist hoch die muntre Marutschaar die unbe- 
siegbar in den Kuh'n, im Schlund des Safts wuchs sie 
heran. 

Ludwig : Preise wie unter kiihen den stier, (so) der 
Marut spilende schar, beim verschlingen des saftes ist sie 
grosz geworden. 

If ote 1. This translation is merely conjectural. I suppose 
that the wind driving the clouds before him, is here com- 
pared to a bull among cows, cf. V, 52, 3 : 

te syandrasaA na ukshanaA ati skandanti jarvarU. 

They, the Maruts, like rushing bulls, mount on the dark 
cows. 

The last sentence states that the wind grows even stronger 
after it has tasted the rain (I, 85, 2. t6 ukshitfisaA mahimS- 
nam lyata). 

Note 2. I take^ambhe in the sense of ^ambhane. (On 
the root £abh and its derivatives, see Kuhn, Zeitschrift fur 
vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, vol. i, p. 123 seq.) It 
would be better to read mukhe, instead of sukhe, in the 
commentary. The Maruts were not born of milk for Primi, 
as Wilson says in a note, but from the milk of Prwni. 
Tristd is called their mother, Rudra their father : (V, 52, 16 ; 
60, 5.) 

Benfey takes the cows for clouds in which the lightnings 
dwell ; and the abyss of the sap is by him supposed to be 
again the clouds. 
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Verse 6. 

Wilson : Which is chief leader among you, agitators of 
heaven and earth, who shake all around, like the top (of 
a tree)? 

Benfey: Wer,Helden! ist der erste euch— ihr Erd- und 
Himmel-schiitterer t — wenn ihr sie schuttelt Wipfeln gleich ? 

LUDWIG: Wer ist der grosste bei euch, helden, wenn vom 
himel und der erde, schiitteler, ihr am saume gleichsam 
ruttelt ! 

Mote 1. Antam na, literally, like an end, is explained by 
Sayawa as the top of a tree. Wilson, Langlois, and Benfey 
accept that interpretation. Roth proposes, like the hem of 
a garment, which I prefer ; for vastranta, the end of a gar- 
ment, is a common expression in later Sanskrit, while anta 
is never applied to a tree in the sense of the top of a tree. 
Here agra would be more appropriate. 

Verse 7. 

WILSON : The householder, in dread of your fierce and 
violent approach, has planted a firm (buttress) ; for the 
many-ridged mountain is shattered (before you). 

Benfey : Vor eurem Gange beuget sich, vor eurem 
wilden Zorn der Mann ; der Hiigel weichet und der Berg. 

LUDWIG : Vor eurem anzug, eurem gewaltigen eifer, 
niederduckte sich der mensch, wich der festgeknotete 
[wolken]berg. 

Note 1. Sayaoa translates : ' Man has planted a firm 
buttress to give stability to his dwelling.' The reading ni 
for nf, which Aufrecht adopted, is untenable, as Ludwig 
shows. It has been altered in the second edition. 
See also VIII, 7, 5, nf yemir& Nidadhre is the perfect 
Atmanepada, and expresses the holding down of the head 
or the cowering attitude of man. I have taken ugr&ya 
manyave over to ^ftilta, because these words could hardly 
form an apposition to yKmaya. As the Vedic poets speak 
of the very mountains as shaken by the storms, we might 
translate parvato girfA by the gnarled or rocky mount; 
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but there is no authority for translating ^-fhita by it is 
shattered, and we should have to translate, the mountain 
yielded or bent before your anger. Cf. V, 57, 3 : 

nf vaJi vana^ihate yfimanaA bhiyfi. 

The forests get out of your way from fear. 

V, 60, 2. vana £it ugraA filiate nf vaA bhiyK pr*thivf kit 
refute parvataA kit. 

Even the forests, ye fearful Maruts, yield from fear of 
you ; even the earth trembles, even the mountain. 

In I, 166, 5, yat tvesha-yamaA nadayanta parvatan, we 
may translate 'when they on their fiery course made the 
parvatas (clouds) to sound or thunder,' but it is more likely 
that nadayati here means to cause to shake or vibrate, and 
that parvata stands for mountain. We ought to remember 
such poetical expressions as 1 Kings xix. 11, 'and a great, 
strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord/ 

Verse 8. 

WlLSON : At whose impetuous approach earth trembles ; 
like an enfeebled monarch, through dread (of his enemies). 

BENFEY : Bei deren Lauf bei deren Sturm die Erde 
zittert voller Furcht, wie ein altergebeugter Mann. 

LUDWIG : Bei deren marschen zitterte wie ein gealtet 
stammeshaupt die erd vor furcht auf ihren wegen. 

Note L A^-ma seems to express the act of racing or 
running (like &g\, race, battle), while yfima is the road itself 
where the racing takes place. A very similar passage 
occurs in I, 87, 3. The comparison of the earth (fem.) to 
a king (masc.) would be considered a grave offence in the 
later Sanskrit literature. In 1, 87, 3, vithurS takes the place 
of vijpati. 

Verse 9. 

Wilson : Stable is their birthplace, (the sky) ; yet the 
birds (are able) to issue from (the sphere of) their parent: 
for your strength is everywhere (divided) between two 
(regions, — or, heaven and earth). 
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BENFEY : Kaum geboren sind sie so stark, dass ihrer 
Mutter sie entfliehn : ist ja doch zwiefach ihre Kraft. 

LUDWIG : Denn fest ist ihr geburtsort, vogel (sind sie) 
von der mutter fortzugehn, nach dem, wie von altersher 
ihre kraft. 

Oder, Denn fest ist ihre kraft geworden von der mutter sich 
zu trennen, da schon von alters her ihre kraft diss wollte. 

Mote 1. A very difficult verse. The birth of the Maruts 
is frequently alluded to, as well as their surpassing strength, 
as soon as born. Hence the first sentence admits of little 
doubt. But what follows is very abrupt. Vayas may be 
the plural of vi, bird, or it may be vayas, the neuter, 
meaning vital strength: see Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xv, 
p. 217. The Maruts are frequently compared to birds (cf. I, 
87, 2 ; 88, 1), but it is usual to indicate the comparison by 
na or iva. I therefore take vayas as a nom. sing, neut., in 
the sense of vigour, life. They are called brzhadvayasaA 
in a Nivid ; see Ludwig, p. 226. Nir-i is used with par- 
ticular reference to the birth of a child (cf. V, 78, 7 ; 9). 

Verse 10. 

Wilson : They are the generators of speech : they spread 
out the waters in their courses: they urge the lowing 
(cattle) to enter (the water), up to their knees, (to drink.) 

Benfey : In ihrem Lauf erheben dann diese Sohne Getos 
und Fluth, die bis zum Knie den Kiihen geht. 

LUDWIG : Und dise sone, die Sanger, denten auf ihren 
ziigen ihre banen aus, so dass briillend sie uns ganz nahe 
kamen. 

Note 1. If we could take sunavaA gkaA in the sense of the 
sons of voice, i. e. of thunder, which would remove many 
difficulties, the accent of gira/t would have to be changed. 
The commentator takes sunu in the sense of utpadaka, 
producers of sound. GlraJt, however, occurs at least once 
more, in the sense of singers or poets, IX, 63, 10, where 
glraJt can only be a vocative, O ye singers ! In I, 6, 6, the 
translation of gfraA by singers, i.e. the Maruts, may be 
contested, but if we consider that giraJt, in the sense of 
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hymns, is feminine, and is followed by the very word which 
is here used, viz. devayantaA, as a feminine, viz. devayantiA, 
VII, 1 8, 3, we can hardly doubt that in I, 6, 6, gfraA is a 
masculine and means singers. The same applies to VI, 
6$, io. In VI, 52, 9, upa aa/t sunavaA gfraA jrtwvantu amrl- 
tasya ye, the construction is, of course, quite different. 

Note 2. The expression that the Maruts enlarged or 
extended the fences of their race-course (RV. IV, 58, 7), 
can only mean that they swept over the whole sky, and 
drove the clouds away from all the corners. KashAfca 
may mean the wooden enclosures (car ceres) or the 
wooden poles that served as turning and winning-posts 
(metae). The Sama-veda has ya^-weshu instead of a^meshu. 
That the translation of this verse is purely tentative, and 
far from satisfactory, was known to all Vedic scholars, but 
I doubt whether they will consider the interpretation which 
M. Bergaigne proposes with so much assurance, as less ten- 
tative and more satisfactory. He translates (Journ. As. 1 884, 
P* a 39)> ' des fils ont, dans leur marche, allonge leurs chants 
comme des chemins, pour y marcher a genoux (sur les 
genoux) en mugissant (en chantant).' I shall content my- 
self with shortly pointing out the misgivings which every 
Vedic scholar would feel at once in proposing such a ren- 
dering. First as to the conception itself. Can a poet say, 
'The Maruts have stretched out their songs in order to 
march on them on their knees ? ' ' The roads,' as M. Ber- 
gaigne shows himself, are only a simile, and no one walks 
on a simile. Secondly, the idea that these Maruts widened 
the roads on which they march, is common enough, but 
that they lengthened their songs, like paths, is never said by 
the Vedic i?*shis, nor would they in such a case have left 
out the particle na or iva. Lastly, though many things are 
said of the Maruts, I do not remember that they ever 
appear on their knees. I do not think, therefore, that 
M. Bergaigne's infallible method helps us much beyond 
where we were before. Conjectures are easy, but for that 
very reason, one does not like to bring them forward. One 
might propose to read sunavaA divaA, a very common 
name of the Maruts. One might go a step further, identify 
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giA with bharatt, and point out that the Maruts are called 
the sons of Bharata, II, 36, 2. But all this leaves us in 
utter uncertainty, and where a scholar feels the ground so 
uncertain beneath his feet, he hesitates to speak with papal 
authority. M. Bergaigne's strong point is that abhj£viu 
means on their knees, not up to their knees. Here again, I 
ask, does abhi in prepositional compounds ever mean on ? 
If abhij^nu is used in the same sense in which we use ' on 
our knees,' it would in Sanskrit mean only ' bowing up to 
the knees.' Now in I, 72, 5, abhi^viu seems to express a 
positive expression of reverence. With regard to the other 
passages where abhjg*/hi occurs, M. Bergaigne has not shown 
how they ought to be translated so as to give a clear sense. 
I do not pretend to solve the difficulties, but I think it is 
better to confess our difficulties than to hide them under 
the veil of a so-called systematic interpretation. Abhj^viu, 
like mita^wu, may have expressed a position of the knees, 
expressive of strength, but on such points very little 
information is to be gained from Indian commentators. 

The last sentence expresses the result of this race, viz. 
the falling of so much rain that the cows had to walk up to 
their knees in water. This becomes still clearer from the 
next verse. 

Sayawa : These, the producers of speech, have spread 
water in their courses, they cause the cows to walk up to 
their knees in order to drink the water. 

Verse 11. 

Wilson : They drive before them, in their course, the 
long, vast, uninjurable, rain-retaining cloud. 

Benfey : Dann treiben sie im Sturm heran jenen langen 
und breiten Spross der Wolke unerschopflichen. 

LUDWIG : Sogar disen langen, breiten, das kind der 
wolke, den unfeindlichen, schleudern auf ihren ziigen sie 
vorwarts. 

Note 1. Rain is called the offspring of the cloud, mih6 
napat, and is then treated as a masculine ; cf. apam 
napat, &c. 
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Verse 12. 

Wilson : Maruts, as you have vigour, invigorate man- 
kind : give animation to the clouds. 

Benfey: O Marut'sl mit der Kraft, die ihr besitzt, 
werft ihr Geschopfe um, die Berge werft ihr um sogar. 

Ludwig : O Marut, so wie eure kraft ist, warft ihr die 
leute nieder, warft ihr die berge nieder. 

Note 1. In VIII, 72, 8, a£u£yavtt is explained by vya- 
darayat, he tore open. A£u£yavitana is the Vedic form of 
the 2nd pers. plur. of the reduplicated aorist. 

Verse 18. 

Wilson : Wherever the Maruts pass, they fill the way 
with clamour : every one hears their (noise). 

BENFEY : Wenn die Marut's des Weges ziehn, dann 
sprechen mit einander sie und mancher mag sie horen. 

Ludwig : Wenn die Marut wandern, sprechen auf dem 
weg sie mit einander, es horet sie ein jeder. 

Hote 1. Yanti has to be pronounced as an amphi- 
brachys. 

Verse 14. 

Wilson : Come quickly, with your swift (vehicles). The 
offerings of the Kawvas are prepared. Be pleased with 
them. 

BENFEY : Auf schnellen kommet schnell herbei, bei 
Kawva's Spross sind Feste euch : da wollt euch schon 
ergotzen. 

Ludwig : Brecht rasch auf mit raschen rossen, bei den 
Kawva's ist euer dienst, dort eben erfreuet euch. 

Note 1. Benfey supposes that diivaA stands in the sin- 
gular instead of the plural. But why should the plural 
have been used, as the singular (asti) would have created 
no kind of difficulty? It is better to take duvaA as a 
nominative plural of a noun dQ, worshipper, derived 
from the same root which yielded diivaA, worship. We 
certainly find a-duvaA, as. a nom. plur., in the sense of 
not-worshipping : 
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VII, 4, 6. m& tva vaydm sahasa-van aviraA ma apsavaA 
pari sadama ma aduvaA. 

May we not, hero, sit round thee like men without 
strength, without beauty (cf. VIII, 7, 7), without worship. 

Here Saya#a explains aduva-6 very well by parlfrarawa- 
hinaA, which seems better than Roth's explanation 'zogernd, 
ohne Eifer.' 

Verse 15. 

WlLSON : The oflfering is prepared for your gratification : 
we are your (worshippers), that we may live all our life. 

Benfey : Geriistet ist fur euren Rausch und wir gehoren, 
traun ! euch an fur unser ganzes Lebelang. 

LUDWIG : Er ist euch zur trunkesfreude, und wir gleich- 
falls euer hier, dass unsere ganze dauer wir erleben. 
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MAJVZ7ALA I, HYMN 38. 
ASHTAKA I, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 15-17. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. What then now ? When 1 will you take (us) as 
a dear father takes his son by both hands, O ye gods, 
for whom the sacred grass has been trimmed * ? 

2. Where now? On what errand of yours are 
you going, in heaven, not on earth 1 ? Where are 
your cows sporting ? 

3. Where are your newest favours \ O Maruts ? 
Where the blessings ? Where all delights ? 

4. If you, sons of Frisni, were mortals, and your 
praiser an immortal 1 , — 

5. Then never 1 should your praiser be unwelcome, 
like a deer in pasture grass 2 , nor should he go on the 
path of Yama 8 . 

6. Let not one sin 1 after another, difficult to be 
conquered, overcome us; may it depart 3 together 
with greed. 

7. Truly they are terrible and powerful ; even to 
the desert the Rudriyas bring rain that is never 
dried up 1 . 

8. The lightning lows like a cow, it follows as a 
mother follows after her young, when the shower (of 
the Maruts) has been let loose '. 

9. Even by day the Maruts create darkness with 
the water-bearing cloud 1 , when they drench the 
earth. 

10. Then from the shouting of the Maruts over 
the whole space of the earth \ men reeled forward. 

1 1. Maruts on your strong-hoofed never-wearying 3 
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steeds 1 go after those bright ones (the clouds), which 
are still locked up 2 . 

1 2. May your fellies be strong, the chariots, and 
their horses, may your reins * be well-fashioned. 

13. Speak forth for ever with thy voice to praise 
the Lord of prayer 1 , Agni, who is like a friend 2 , the 
bright one. 

14. Fashion a hymn in thy mouth ! Expand like 
the cloud 1 ! Sing a song of praise. 

15. Worship the host of the Maruts, the terrible, 
the glorious, the musical \ May they be magnified 
here among us 2 . 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Kawva, the son of Ghora. The 
metre is Gayatrl throughout. Several verses, however, end 
in a spondee instead of the usual iambus. No attempt 
should be made to improve such verses by conjecture, for 
they are clearly meant to end in spondees. Thus in verses 
3, 7, 8, and 9, all the three padas alike have their final 
spondee. In verse 7, the ionicus a minore is with an evi- 
dent intention repeated thrice. No verse of the hymn 
occurs in SV., VS., AV. ; but verse 8 = TS. Ill, 1, 11, 5 ; 
verse 9 = TS. II, 4, 8, 1. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Kadha-priyaA is taken in the Padapa/Aa as one 
word, and Saya«a explains it by delighted by or delighting 
in praise, a nominative plural. A similar compound, kadha- 
priya, occurs in I, 30, 20, and there too the vocative sing, 
fern., kadhapriye, is explained by Saya«a as fond of praise. 
In order to obtain this meaning, kadha has to be identified 
with katha, story, which is simply impossible. There is 
another compound, adha-priya, nom. dual, which occurs 
VIII, 8, 4, and which Saya«a explains either as delighted 
here below, or as a corruption of kadha-priya. 

In Boehtlingk and Roth's Dictionary, kadha-priya and 
kadha-pri are both taken as compounds of kadha, an 
interrogative adverb, and priya or pri, to love or delight, 
and they are explained as meaning kind or loving to whom ? 
In the same manner adha-priya is explained as kind then 
and there. 

It must be confessed, however, that a compound like 
kadha-prl, kind to whom?, is somewhat strange, and it 
seems preferable to separate the words, and to write kadha 
priya and adha priya. 

It should be observed that the compounds kadha-prl 
and kadha-priya occur always in sentences where there is 
another interrogative pronoun. The two interrogatives 
kat — kadha, what — where, and kas — kadha, who — where, 
occurring in the same sentence, an idiom so common in 

G 2 
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Greek, may have puzzled the author of the Pada text, and 
the compound being once sanctioned by the authority of 
.Sakalya, Sayawa would explain it as best he could. But if 
we admit the double use of the interrogative in Sanskrit, 
as in Greek, then, in our passage, priyaA would be an adjec- 
tive belonging to pita", and we might translate : ' What then 
now ? When will you take (us), as a dear father takes his 
son by both hands, O ye Maruts ? ' In the same manner 
we ought to translate I, 30, 20 : 

kaA te ushaA kadha priye bhug6 marta£ amartyc. 

Who and where was there a mortal to be loved by thee, 
O beloved, immortal Dawn ? 

In VIII, 7, 31, where the same words are repeated as in 
our passage, it is likewise better to write : 

kat ha nunam kadha priyaA yat mdram a^ahatana, Yih 
vaA sakhi-tv^ ohate. 

What then now? Where is there a friend, now that you 
have forsaken Indra ? Who watches for your friendship ? 

Why in VIII, 8, 4, adha priya should have been joined 
into one word is more difficult to say, yet here, too, the 
compound might easily be separated. 

Kadha does not occur again, but would be formed in 
analogy with adha. It occurs in Zend as kadha. 

Kuhn, Beitrage IV, p. 186, has shown that kush/AaA 
(RV. V, 74, 1) is a similar monster, and stands for ku shtAaA. 

The words kat ha nunam commonly introduce an inter- 
rogative sentence, literally, What then now ? cf. X, 10, 4. 

Note 2. Vrzkta-barhis is generally a name of the priest, 
so called because he has to trim the sacrificial grass. ' The 
sacred Kusa. grass (Poa cynosuroides), after having had 
the roots cut off, is spread on the Vedi or altar, and upon 
it the libation of Soma-juice, or oblation of clarified butter, 
is poured out. In other places, a tuft of it in a similar 
position is supposed to form a fitting seat for the deity or 
deities invoked to the sacrifice. According to Mr. Steven- 
son, it is also strewn over the floor of the chamber in which 
the worship is performed.' 

Cf. VI, 1 r, 5. vringi ha yat namasa barhf/fc agnau, ayami 
snik ghrj'ta-vati su-vriktlA. 
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When I reverentially trim the truss for Agni, when the 
well-trimmed ladle, full of butter, is stretched forth. 

In our passage, unless we change the accent, it must be 
taken as an epithet of the Maruts, they for whom the grass- 
altar has been prepared. They are again invoked by the 
■same name, VIII, 7, 20: 

kva nunam su-danavaA madatha vr/kta-barhisha^. 

Where do ye rejoice now, you gods for whom the altar is 
trimmed ? 

Otherwise, wzkta-barhishaA might, with a change of 
accent, supply an accusative to dadhidhve : ' Will you take 
the worshippers in your arms ? ' This, though decidedly 
better, is not absolutely necessary, because to take by the 
hand may be used as a neuter verb. 

Wilson : Maruts, who are fond of praise, and for whom 
the sacred grass is trimmed, when will you take us by both 
hands as a father does his son? 

Benfey : Wo weilt ihr gem ? was habt ihr jetzt — gleich- 
wie ein Vater seinen Sohn — in Handen, da das Opfer 
harrt? 

Verse 2. 

Bote 1. The idea of the first verse, that the Maruts 
should not be detained by other pursuits, is carried on in 
the second. The poet asks, what they have to do in the 
sky, instead of coming down to the earth. The last sen- 
tence seems to mean 'where tarry your herds?' viz. the 
clouds. Saya«a translates : ' Where do worshippers, like 
lowing cows, praise you?' Wilson: 'Where do they who 
worship you cry to you, like cattle?' Benfey: 'Wojauchzt 
man euch, gleich wie Stiere? (Ihre Verehrer briillen vor 
Freude iiber ihre Gegenwart, wie Stiere.)' The verb 
rawyati, however, when followed by an accusative, means 
to love, to accept with pleasure. The gods accept the 
offerings and the prayers : 

V, 18, 1. vtrvani y&h amartyaA havyS marteshu rawyati. 

The immortal who deigns to accept all offerings among 
mortals. 

V, 74, 3. kasya brahmam rawyathaA. 
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Whose prayers do ye accept ? 

Followed by a locative rawyati' means to delight in. 
Both the gods are said to delight in prayers (VIII, 12, 18 ; 
33, 16), and prayers are said to delight in the gods (VIII, 
16, 2). I therefore take ra«yanti in the sense of tarrying, 
disporting, and na, if it is to be retained, in the sense of- 
not ; where do they not sport? meaning that they are to be 
found everywhere, except where the poet desires them to 
be. We thus get rid of the simile of singing poets and 
lowing cows, which, though not too bold for Vedic bards, 
would here come in too abruptly. It would be much 
better, however, if the negative particle could be omitted 
altogether. If we retain it, we must read : kva vAA \ 
gavaA I na ra« | yantf | . But the fact is that through the 
whole of the Rig-veda kva has always to be pronounced as 
two syllables, kuva. There is only one passage, V, 61, 2, 
where, before a vowel, we have to read kva : kuva vo 'svkA, 
kvabhfoava^. In other passages, even before vowels, we 
always have to read kuva, e.g. I, 161, 4. kuvet=kva it; I, 
105, 4. kuvartam=kva re'tam. In I, 35, 7, we must read 
either kuvedantm suryaA, making suryaA trisyllabic, or 
kuva idantm, leaving a hiatus. In I, 168, 6, kvavaram is 
kuvavaram : ^akalya, forgetting this, and wishing to im- 
prove the metre, added na, thereby, in reality, destroying 
both the metre and the sense. Kva occurs as dissyllabic in 
the Rig-veda at least forty-one times. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The meanings of sumna in the first five Mawafolas 
are well explained by Professor Aufrecht in Kuhn's Zeit- 
schrift, vol. iv, p. 274. As to suvitS in the plural, see X, 
86, 21, and VIII, 93, 29, where Indra is said to bring all 
suvitas. It frequently occurs in the singular : 

X, 148, 1. a naA bhara suvitam yasya £akan. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. One might translate : ' If you, sons of "Prism, 

were mortals, the immortal would be your worshipper.' 

But this seems almost too deep and elaborate a compliment 

for a primitive age. Langlois translates : * Quand vous ne 
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seriez pas immortels, (faites toutefois) que votre panegyriste 
jouisse d'une longue vie.' Wilson's translation is obscure : 
' That you, sons of Pmni, may become mortals, and your 
panegyrist become immortal.' Saya«a translates : ' Though 
you, sons of Pmni, were mortal, yet your worshipper would 
be immortal.' Ludwig has, ' Wenn ihr, o kinder der Pmni, 
sterbliche waret, der unsterbliche ware euer Sanger dann. 
Nicht werde euch unlieb der sanger.wie ein wildes tier auf der 
weide, nicht des Yama Pfad betrete er.' I think it best to 
connect the fourth and fifth verses, and I feel justified in 
so doing by other passages where the same or a similar 
idea is expressed, viz. that if the god were the poet and the 
poet the god, then the poet would be more liberal to the 
god than the god is to him. Whether syat should have the 
udatta, I cannot tell. Thus I translated a passage, VII, 32, 
18, in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 545 : 
' If I were lord of as much as thou, I should support the 
sacred bard, thou scatterer of wealth, I should not abandon 
him to misery. I should award wealth day by day to him 
who magnifies, I should award it to whosoever it be.' 
Another parallel passage is pointed out by Mr. J. Muir, 
(On the Interpretation of the Veda, p. 79 ; see also Sanskrit 
Texts, V, 303.) VIII, 19, 25 : ' If, Agni, thou wert a mortal, 
and I were an immortal, I should not abandon thee to male- 
diction or to wretchedness ; my worshipper should not be 
miserable or distressed.' Still more to the point is another, 
passage, VIII, 44, 23 : ' If I were thou, and thou wert I, then 
thy wishes should be fulfilled.' See also VIII, 14, 1, 2. 
As to the metre it is clear that we ought to read 

martasa^ syltana. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. M£, though it seems to stand for na, retains its 
prohibitive sense. 

Note 2. Yavasa is explained by Sayawa as grass, and 
Wilson's Dictionary, too, gives to it the meaning of meadow 
or pasture grass, whereas yava is barley. The Greek ((& 
or C«<& is likewise explained as barley or rye, fodder for 
horses. See I, 91, 13. g&vaA na yavaseshu, like cows in 
meadows. 
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Note 3. The path of Yama can only be the path first 
followed by Yama, or that leads to Yama, as the ruler of 
the departed. 

X, 14, 8. sam gakkAasva. pitr/-bhi^ sam yamena. 

Meet with the fathers, meet with Yama (X, 14, 10 ; 15, 8). 

X, 14, 7. yamam pajyasi varu«am ka devdm. 

Thou wilt see (there) Yama and the divine Varu«a. 

X, 165, 4. tasmai yamfiya ndmaA astu mrz'tydve. 

Adoration to that Yama, to Death ! 

Wilson : Never may your worshipper be indifferent to 
you, as a deer (is never indifferent) to pasture, so that he 
may not tread the path of Yama. 

Benfey : Wer euch besingt, der sei euch nicht gleich- 
giiltig, wie das Wild im Gras, nicht wandl' er auf des Yama 
Pfad. 

A^ioshya is translated insatiable by Professor Goldstiicker. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. One of the meanings of nfro'ti is sin. It is 
derived from the same root which yielded riti, in the sense 
of right. N/m'ti was conceived, it would seem, as going 
away from the path of right, the German Vergehen. Nfr- 
riti was personified as a power of evil and destruction. 

VII, 104, 9. ahaye va tan pra-dddatus6maA$Lvadadhatu 
nUi-ribzh upa-sthe. 

May Soma hand them over to Ahi, or place them in the 
lap of Nim'ti. 

1, 117, 5. susupv&wsam na xAh-riith upd-sthe.. 

Like one who sleeps in the lap of Nim'ti. 

Here Sayawa explains Nim'ti as earth, and he attaches 
the same meaning to the word in other places which will 
have to be considered hereafter. Cf. Lectures on the 
Science of Language, Second Series, p. 562. 

Wilson treats Nim'ti as a male deity, and translates the 
last words, ' let him perish with our evil desires.' 

Note 2. Padish/d is formed as an optative of the Atmane- 
pada, but with the additional s before the t, which, in the 
ordinary Sanskrit, is restricted to the so-called benedictive 
(Grammar, § 385 ; Bopp, Kritische Grammatik, ed. 1834, 
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§ 329, note). Pad means originally to go. Thus RV. IX, 
73, 9, atra kartam ava padati aprabhu//, may the impotent 
go down into the pit. In certain constructions it gradually 
assumed the meaning of to perish, and native commentators 
are inclined to explain it by pat, to fall. One can watch 
the transition of meaning from going into perishing in such 
phrases as VS. XI, 46, ma pady ayushaA pura, literally, 
' may he not go before the time,' but really intended for 
' may he not die before the time.' In the Rig-veda padtsh/a 
is generally qualified by some words to show that it is to be 
taken in malam partem. Thus in our passage, and in 
111,53, 21 ; VII, 104, 16 ; 17. In 1, 79, 11, however, padish/a 
saA is by itself used in a maledictory sense, per eat, may 
he perish ! In another, VI, 20, 5, pffdi by itself conveys the 
idea of perishing. This may have some weight in deter- 
mining the origin of the Latin pestis (Corssen, Kritische 
Beitrage, p. 396), for it shows that, even without preposi- 
tions, such as a or vi, pad may have an ill-omened meaning. 
In the Aitareya-brahma#a VII, 14 (History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 471), pad, as applied to a child's 
teeth, means to go, to fall out. With sam, however, pad 
has always a good meaning, and this shows that originally 
its meaning was neutral. Another translation, suggested 
by Ludwig, might be : ' Let not one dreadful Nimti (sin) 
after another strike us.' 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. The only difficult word is avatam. Saya«a 
explains it, ' without wind.' But it is hardly possible to 
understand how the Maruts, themselves the gods of the 
storm, the sons of Rudra, could be said to bring clouds 
without wind. Langlois, it is true, translates without any 
misgivings : ' Ces dieux peuvent sur un sol dess£che faire 
tomber la pluie sans l'accompagner de vent.' Wilson : ' They 
send down rain without wind upon the desert.' Benfey saw 
the incongruous character of the epithet, and explained it 
away by saying that the winds bring rain, and after they 
have brought it, they moderate their violence in order not to 
drive it away again ; hence rain without wind. Yet even 
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this explanation, though ingenious, and, as I am told, particu- 
larly truthful in an eastern climate, is somewhat too artificial. 
If we changed the accent, avatam, unchecked, unconquered, 
would be better than avatam, windless. But avata, uncon- 
quered, does not occur in the Rig-veda, except as applied 
to persons. It occurs most frequently in the phrase vanvan 
avataA, which Saya«a explains well by hiwsan ahimsit&A, 
hurting, but not hurt: (VI, 16, 30; 18, 1 ; IX, 89, 7.) 
In IX, 96, 8, we read pnt-sii vanvan avataA, in battles 
attacking, but not attacked, which renders the meaning of 
avata perfectly clear. In VI, 64, 5, where it is applied to 
Ushas, it may be translated by unconquerable, intact. 

There are several passages, however, where avata occurs 
with the accent on the last syllable, and where it is accord- 
ingly explained as a Bahuvrihi, meaning either windless or 
motionless, from vata, wind, or from vata, going (I, 6a, 10). 
In some of these passages we can hardly doubt that the 
accent ought to be changed, and that we ought to read 
avata. Thus in VI, 64, 4, avate is clearly a vocative applied 
to Ushas, who is called avata, unconquerable, in the verse 
immediately following. In I, 52, 4, the Maruts are called 
avataA, which can only be avatM, unconquerable ; nor can 
we hesitate in VIII, 79, 7, to change avataA into avataA, as 
an epithet applied to Soma, and preceded by adrcptakratuA, 
of unimpaired strength, unconquerable. 

But even then we find no evidence that avata, uncon- 
quered, could be applied to rain or to a cloud, and I there- 
fore propose another explanation, though equally founded 
on the supposition that the accent of avatam in our passage " 
should be on the first syllable. 

I take vata as a Vedic form instead of the later vana, the 
past participle of vai, to wither. Similarly we find in the 
Veda^ita, instead of^ina, the latter form being sanctioned 
by Pa«ini. Va means to get dry, to flag, to get exhausted ; 
avata therefore, as applied to a cloud, would mean not dry, 
not withered, as applied to rain, not dried up, but remaining 
on the ground. It is important to remark that in one 
passage, VI, 67, 7, Sayawa, too, explains avata, as applied to 
rivers, by ajushka, not dry ; and the same meaning would 
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be applicable to avat&4 in I, 62, 10. In this sense of not 
withered, not dry, avatam in our passage would form a per- 
fectly appropriate epithet of the rain, while neither windless 
nor unconquered would yield an appropriate sense. In the 
famous passage, X, 129, 2, anit avatam svadhaya tat £kam, 
that only One breathed breathless by itself, avatam might be 
taken, in accordance with its accent, as windless or breath- 
less, and the poet may have wished to give this antithetical 
point to his verse. But avatam, as an adverb, would here 
be equally appropriate, and we should then have to trans- 
late, 'that only One breathed freely by itself.' Ludwig 
translates, • Als treue die blendenden, die stiirmenden 
Rudriya auf oder flache sogar, als brunnen die wolke 
schaffen.' This presupposes the conjectural reading ava- 
tam. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The peculiar structure of the metre in the 
seventh and eighth verses should be noted. Though we 
may scan 

UU I \J 1^1 I \j \j yj I 

— — \j — — \j — — I — — yj — — \J — — \J — W \J — — 

by throwing the accent on the short antepenultimate, yet 
the movement of the metre becomes far more natural by 
throwing the accent on the long penultimate, thus reading 

I 

Sayan A : Like a cow the lightning roars, (the lightning) 
attends (on the Maruts) as the mother cow on her calf, 
because their rain is let loose at the time of lightning and 
thunder. 

Wilson: The lightning roars like a parent cow that 
bellows for its calf, and hence the rain is set free by the 
Maruts. 

BENFEY : Es blitzt — wie eine Kuh briillt es — die Mutter 
folgt dem Kalb gleichsam — wenn ihr Regen losgelassen. 
(Der Donner folgt dem Blitz, wie eine Kuh ihrem Kalbe.) 

VcLsra as a masculine means a bull, and it is used as a 
name of the Maruts in some passages, VIII, 7, 3 ; 7. As 
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a feminine it means a cow, particularly a cow with a calf, a 
milch cow. Hence also a mother, X, 119, 4. The lowing 
of the lightning must be intended for the distant thunder, 
and the idea that the lightning goe3 near or looks for the 
rain is not foreign to the Vedic poets. See 1, 39, 9 : ' Come 
to us, Maruts, with your entire help, as lightnings (come to, 
i. e. seek for) the rain I ' 

Verse 9. 
Koto 1. That paiyanya here and in other places means 
cloud has been well illustrated by Dr. Biihler, Orient und 
Occident, vol. i, p. 221. It is interesting to watch the 
personifying process which is very palpable in this word, 
and by which Paiganya becomes at last a friend and com- 
panion of Indra. See now, ' India, what can it teach us ? ' 
p. 183 seq. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. Sadma, as a neuter, means originally a seat, and 
is frequently used in the sense of altar : IV, 9, 3. sa^ sadma 
pari niyate h6ta; VII, 18, 22. h6ta-iva sadma pari emi 
r£bhan. It soon, however, assumed the more general meaning 
of place, as 

X, 1, 1. agnfA bhanuna nirata vfjva sadmani apraA. 

Agni with brilliant light thou filledst all places. 

It is lastly used with special reference to heaven and 
earth, the two sadmani, 1, 185, 6 ; III, 55, 2. In our passage 
sadma parthivam is the same as parthive sadane in VIII, 
97, 5. Here the earth is mentioned together with heaven, 
the sea, and the sky. Saya#a takes sadma as ' dwelling,' so 
do Wilson and Langlois. Benfey translates ' der Erde Sitz,' 
and makes it the subject of the sentence, which may be 
right : ' From the roaring of the Maruts the seat of the 
earth trembles, and all men tremble.' Sadman, with the 
accent on the last syllable, is also used as a masculine in 
the Rig-veda, I, 173, 1 ; VI, 51, 12. sadmanam divyam. 

Verse 11. 
Note 1. I have translated vi/u-pa#fbhiA, as if it were 
vl/upa«ibhiA, for this is the right accent of a Bahuvrihi 
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compound. Thus the first member retains its own accent in 
pr*thu-pa»i, bhtfri-pawi, vr/sha-pawi, &c. It is possible that 
the accent may have been changed in our passage, because 
the compound is used, not as an adjective, but as a kind of 
substantive, as the name of a horse. Pa/*/, hand, means, as 
applied to horses, hoof : 

II, 31, %. prithivySA sanau ,§anghananta pawf-bhiA. 

When they strike with their hoofs on the summit of the 
earth. 

This meaning appears still more clearly in such com- 
pounds as dravat-pam : 

VIII, 5, 35. hira«yaye«a rathena dravatpam-bhiA isvaiA. 

On a golden chariot, on quick-hoofed horses. 

The horses of the Maruts, which in our verse are called 
vt/u-pa«/, strong-hoofed, are called VIII, 7, 27. hfrawya- 
pa»i, golden-hoofed : 

isvaXh h/ra«yapa»i-bhiA devasaA upa gantana. 

On your golden-hoofed horses come hither, O gods. 

Those who retain the accent of the MSS. ought to trans- 
late, ' Maruts, with your strong hands go after the clouds.' 

Hot© 2. R6dhasvatl is explained by Sayawa as river. It 
does not occur again in the Rig-veda. Rodhas is enclosure 
or fence, the bank of a river ; but it does not follow that 
r6dhasvat, having enclosures or banks, was applicable to 
rivers only. II, 15, 8, it is said that he emptied or opened 
the artificial enclosures of Bala, these being the clouds 
conquered by Indra. Hence I take r6dhasvati in the sense 
of a cloud yet unopened, which is followed or driven on by 
the Maruts. 

ATitra, bright or many-coloured, is applied to the clouds, 
V, 63, 3. £itn£bhiA abhraiA. 

Not© 3. Roth and Ludwig take akhidrayaman for a name 
of horse, which seems right. The word does not occur 
again in the Rig-veda. 

WILSON : Maruts, with strong hands, come along the 
beautifully-embanked rivers with unobstructed progress. 

BENFEY : Mit euren starken Handen folgt den hehren 
eingeschlossnen nach in unermiid'tem Gang, Maruts. 
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Verse 12. 

Note 1. Abhfru, rein, does not mean finger in the Rig- 
veda, though Sayawa frequently explains it so, misled by 
Yaska, who gives abhlru among the names of finger. 
Wilson : ' May your fingers be well skilled (to hold the 
reins).' 

Verse 18. 

Note 1. Agni is frequently invoked together with the 
Maruts, and is even called marut-sakha, the friend of the 
Maruts, VIII, 92, 14. It seems better, therefore, to refer 
brahmanas patim to Agni, than, with Sayawa, to the host 
of the Maruts (marudgawam). Brahmanaspati and Br/has- 
pati are both varieties of Agni, the priest and purohita of 
gods and men, and as such he is invoked together with the 
Maruts in other passages, I, 40, 1. Tana is an adverb, 
meaning constantly, always, for ever. Cf. II, 2, 1 ; VIII, 
4°. 7- 

Wilson : Declare in our presence (priests), with voice 
attuned to praise Brahmawaspati, Agni, and the beautiful 
Mitra. 

Benfey : Lass schallen immerfort das Lied zu griissen 
Brahmawaspati, Agni, Mitra, den herrlichen. 

Note 2. Mitra is never, as far as I know, invoked together 
with the Maruts, and it is better to take mitram as friend. 
Besides na cannot be left here untranslated. Ludwig 
translates, 'beautiful like Mitra,' that is, bright like the sun. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. The second sentence is obscure. Sayawa trans- 
lates : ' Let the choir of priests make a hymn of praise, let 
them utter or expand it, like as a cloud sends forth rain.' 
Wilson similarly : ' Utter the verse that is in your mouth, 
spread it out like a cloud spreading rain.' Benfey: ' Ein 
Preislied schaffe in dem Mund, ertone dem Patyanya gleichV 
He takes Paiganya for the god of thunder, and supposes the 
hymn of praise to be compared to it on account of its loud- 
ness. Tatana^ can only be the second person singular of 
the conjunctive of the reduplicated perfect, of which we 
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have also tatanat, tatanama, tatanan, and tatananta. Ta- 
tana-4 can be addressed either to the host of the Maruts, or 
to the poet. I take it in the latter sense, for a similar verse 
occurs VIII, 2 1 , 1 8. It is said there of a patron that he alone 
is a king, that all others about the river Sarasvati are only 
small kings, and the poet adds: 'May he spread like a 
cloud with the rain,' giving hundreds and thousands (par- 
^anya^-iva tatanat hi vrishtyli). Ludwig takes tan in the 
sense of thundering ; thunder like Paiganya ! 

Verse 15. 

Note 1. It is difficult to find an appropriate rendering for 
arkfn. It means praising, celebrating, singing, and it is in 
the last sense only that it is applicable to the Maruts. 
Wilson translates, 'entitled to adoration ;' Benfey, 'flaming.' 
Boehtlingk and Roth admit the sense of flaming in one 
passage, but give to arkfn in this place the meaning of 
praising. If it simply meant, possessed of arka, i. e. songs 
of praise, it would be a very lame epithet after panasyu. 
But other passages, like 1, 19, 4 ; 52, 15, show that the con- 
ception of the Maruts as singers was most familiar to the 
Vedic .fo'shis (I, 64, 10 ; Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. i, p. 521, 
note); and arka is the very name applied to their songs 
(1, 19, 4). In the Edda, too, 'storm and thunder are repre- 
sented as a lay, as the wondrous music of the wild hunt. 
The dwarfs and Elbs sing the so-called Alb-leich which 
carries off everything, trees and mountains.' See Justi in 
Orient und Occident, vol. ii, p. 62 ; Genthe, Windgottheiten, 
p. 4; 11. There is no doubt therefore that arkfn here means 
musician, and that the arka of the Maruts is the music of 
the winds. 

Note 2. VWddha, literally grown, is used in the Veda as 
an honorific epithet, with the meaning of mighty, great, or 
magnified : 

III, 32, 7. y&gHmaJi ft namasa vrtddham fndram 
brrhantam rishvim a^aram yiivanam. 

We worship with praise the mighty Indra, the great, the 
exalted, the immortal, the vigorous. 

Here neither is wz'ddha intended to express old age, 
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nor yiivan young age, but both are meant as laudatory 
epithets. See Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 91 seq. 

Asan is the so-called Le* of as, to be. This Le* is pro- 
perly an imperative, which gradually sinks down to a mere 
subjunctive, and is generally called so. Of as, we find the 
following Le* forms: belonging to the present, we have 
asasi, II, 26, 2 ; asati, VI, 23, 9 ; asathaA, VI, 63, 1 ; and 
asatha, V, 61,4 : belonging to the imperfect, asaA, VIII, 100, 
2 ; asat, I, 9, 5 ; asama, I, 173, 9 ; asan, I, 89, 1. Asam, a 
form quoted by Roth from Rig-veda X, 27, 4, is really £fsam. 

We find, for instance, asaA, with an imperative or opta- 
tive meaning, in 

VIII, 100, 2. asaA ka. tvam dakshiwataA sakha me 
adha vritrSni ^anghanava bhfiri. 

And be thou my friend on my right hand, and we shall 
kill many enemies. 

Here we see the transition of meaning from an impera- 
tive to the conditional. In English, too, we may say, ' Do 
this and you shall live,' which means nearly the same as, 
' If you do this, you will live.' Thus we may translate this 
passage : ' And if thou be my friend on my right side, then 
we shall kill many enemies.' 

X, 124, 1. imam naA agne upa ya^vtam & ihi — 
asaA havya-vfiV uta toA puraA-g&A. 

Here we have the imperative ihi and the Let isaA used 
in the same sense. 

Far more frequently, however, asaA is used in relative 
sentences, such as, 

VI, 36, 5. asaA yatha naA javasa £akana£. 
That thou mayest be ours, delighting in strength. 

VII, 24, 1. asaA yatha naA avitS vridhi ka.. 

That thou mayest be our helper and for our increase. 
See also X, 44, 4 ; 85, 26 ; 36. 
WILSON : May they be exalted by this our worship. 
Benfey : Mogen die Hohen hier bei uns sein. 
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MAiVZ?ALA I, HYMN 39. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 8.VARGA 18-19. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. When you thus from afar cast forwards your 
measure 1 , like a blast of fire, through whose wisdom 
is it, through whose design*? To whom do you go, 
to whom, ye shakers (of the earth) ? 

2. May your weapons be firm to attack, strong 
also to withstand. May yours be the more glorious 
power, nor that of the deceitful mortal. 

3. When you overthrow what is firm, O ye men, 
and whirl about what is heavy, you pass 1 through 
the trees of the earth, through the clefts of the 
rocks 2 . 

4. No real foe of yours is known in heaven, nor 
on earth, ye devourers of foes ! May power be 
yours, together with your race 1 ! O Rudras, can it 
be defied * ? 

5. They make the rocks tremble, they tear asun- 
der the kings of the forest *. Come on, Maruts, like 
madmen, ye gods, with your whole tribe. 

6. You have harnessed the spotted deer to your 
chariots, a red one draws as leader * ; even the earth 
listened 8 at your approach, and men were frightened. ( 

7. O Rudras, we quickly desire your help for our 
race. Come now to us with help, as of yore ; thus? 
now for the sake of the frightened Ka«va 1 . 

8. Whatever fiend,' roused by you or roused by' 
men, attacks us, deprive him of power, of strength, 
and of your favours \ 

9. For you, chasing and wise Maruts, have wholly 

[3»] H 
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protected * Ka»va. Come to us, Maruts, with your 
whole favours, as lightnings 8 (go in quest of) the 
rain. 

10. Bounteous givers, you carry whole strength, 
whole power, ye shakers (of the world). Send, O 
Maruts, against the wrathful enemy of the poets an 
enemy, like an arrow *. 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Ka«va, the son of Ghora. The 
metre varies between Br&att and Satobrjhati, the odd 
.verses being composed in the former, the even verses in 
the latter metre. Each couple of such verses is called a 
Barhata Pragatha. The BWhati consists of 8 + 8 + 12 + 8, 
the Satobrmatt of 13 + 8 + 12 + 8 syllables. No verse of 
this hymn occurs in SV., VS., AV. ; verse 5=TB. II, 4, 
4,3- 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Mana, which I translate by measure, is explained 
by Sayawa as meaning strength. Wilson : ' When you 
direct your awful vigour downwards from afar, as light 
(descends from heaven).' Benfey: 'Wenn ihr aus weiter 
Ferne so wie Strahlen schleudert euren Stolz (das worauf 
ihr stolz seid: euren Blitz).' Langlois: 'Lorsque vous 
lancez votre souffle puissant.' I doubt whether mana is 
ever used in the Rig-veda in the sense of pride, which no 
doubt it has, as a masculine, in later Sanskrit : cf. Hala- 
yudha, ed. Aufrecht, iv, 37. Mana, as a masculine, means 
frequently a poet in the Rig-veda, viz. a measurer, a thinker 
or maker; as a neuter it means a measure, or what is 
measured or made. Thus V, 85, 5, we read : 

manena-iva tasthi-van antarikshe vf yih mame" pmhivlm 
sfiryewa. 

He (Varu«a) who standing in the welkin has measured 
the earth with the sun, as with a measure. 

In this passage, as well as in ours, we must take measure, 
not in the abstract sense, but as a measuring line, which is 
cast forward to measure the distance of an object, — a simile, 
perfectly applicable to the Maruts, who seem with their 
weapons to strike the trees and mountains when they them- 
selves are still far off. Another explanation might be given, 
if mana could be taken in the sense of measure, i. e. shape 
or form, but this is doubtful. 

H 2 
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Note 2. Varpas, which has generally been translated by 
body or form, is here explained by praise. Benfey puts 
Werk (i.e. Gesang, Gebet); Langlois, maison. Varpas, 
which, without much reason, has been compared to Latin 
corpus, must here be taken in a more general sense. Thus 
VI, 44, 14, asya made puni varpaotsi vidvan, is applied to 
Indra as knowing many schemes, many thoughts, many 
things, when he is inspired by the Soma-juice ; see I, 19, 5. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Benfey takes vi yathana in a causative sense, 
you destroy, you cause the trees to go asunder. But even 
without assigning to ya a causative meaning, to go through, 
to pierce, would convey the idea of destruction. In some 
passages, however, vi-ya is certainly used in the simple sense 
of passing through, without involving the idea of destruction : 

VIII, 73, 13. rathaA viyati r6das! (fti). 

Your chariot which passes through or between heaven 
and earth. 

In other passages the mere passing across implies con- 
quest and destruction : 

1, 116,20. vi-bhinduna rathena vi parvatan ayatam. 

On your dissevering chariot you went across, or, you rent, 
the mountains (the clouds). 

In other passages, however, a causative meaning seems 
equally, and even more applicable : 

VIII, 7, 23. vi w*'tram parva-.$4A yayuA vi parvatan. 

They passed through Vr/'tra piecemeal, they passed 
through the mountains (the clouds) ; or, they destroyed 
Vr*'tra, cutting him to pieces, they destroyed the clouds. 

Likewise I, 86, 10. vi yata vkvam atrfwam. 

Walk athwart every evil spirit, or destroy every evil 
spirit I See before, I, 19, 7 ; 37, 7. 

We must scan vi yathana vaninaA prtthivyaA. 

Note 2. It might seem preferable to translate &s&A par- 
vatanam by the spaces of the clouds, for parvata means 
clouds in many places. Yet here, and still more clearly in 
verse 5, where parvata occurs again, the object of the poet 
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is to show the strength of the Maruts. In that case the 
mere shaking or bursting of the clouds would sound very 
tame by the side of the shaking and breaking of the forest 
trees. Vedic poets do not shrink from the conception that 
the Maruts shake even mountains, and Indra is even said to 
have cut off the mountain tops : IV, 19, 4. ava abhinat kaku- 
bhaA parvatanam. In the later literature, too, the same idea 
occurs : Mahabh. Vana-parva, ver. 10974, dyauA svit patati 
kim bhumir diryate parvato nu kim, does the sky fall ? is 
the earth torn asunder, or the mountain ? 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Sayana was evidently without an authoritative 
explanation of tana yvgS,. He tries to explain it by 
' through the union of you may strength to resist be quickly 
extended.' Wilson : ' May your collective strength be 
quickly exerted.' Benfey takes tana as adverb and leaves 
out yu^a* : ' Zu alien Zeiten, O Furchtbare ! — sei im Nu zu 
iiberwalt'gen euch die Macht.' Yu^tf, an instrumental, if 
used together with another instrumental, becomes in the 
Veda a mere preposition : cf. VII, 43, 5 ; 95, 4. raya yugti. ; 
X> 83, 3. tapasa yu,g-a ; X, 102, 12. vadhrina y\xgS. ; VII, 32, 
20. puram-dhyi yvg& ; VI, 56, 2. sakhya yu^S ; VIII, 68, 
9. tva* yv\g&. As to the meaning of tan, see B. R. 3. v., 
where tan in our passage is explained as continuation. The 
offspring or race of the Maruts is mentioned again in the 
next verse. 

Note 2. I take nu £it a-dhr/she as an abrupt interro- 
gative sentence, viz. Can it be defied ? Can it be resisted ? 
See V, 87, 2 : 

tat vdJi maruta/* na a-dhr&he s&vaJi. 

Your strength, O Maruts, is not to be defied. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Large trees of the forest are called the kings or 
lords of the forest. Instead of pro arata, the Taitt. Br. 
II, 4, 4, 2, reads pr6 varata, which Sayawa explains by pro, 
prakarshewa, avarata dhavata. 
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Verse 6. 

Note 1. Prishri is explained by Sayawa as a sort of yoke 
in the middle, when three horses or other animals are 
harnessed to a car; r6hita as a kind of red deer. Hence 
Wilson remarks that the sense may be, 'The red deer 
yoked between them aids to drag the car.' But he adds 
that the construction of the original is obscure, and ap- 
parently rude and ungrammatical. Benfey translates, ' Sie 
fuhrt ein flammenrothes Joch,' and remarks against Wilson 
that Sayawa's definition of prashri as yoke is right, but that 
of r6hita as deer, wrong. If Sayawa's authority is to be 
invoked at all, one might appeal from S&yawa in this place 
to Saya«a VIII, 7, 28, where prashri is explained by him 
either by quick or by pramukhe yu^yamanaA, harnessed in 
front. The verse is 

yat esham pr/shattA rathe prashri^ vahati r6hitaA. 

When the red leader draws or leads their spotted deer in 
the chariot. 

VI, 47, 24. prashriA is explained as tripada adharaw ; tad- 
vad vahantiti prash/ayo*jvaA. In 1, 100, 17, prashribhiA, as 
applied to men, means friends or supporters, or, as Sayawa 
explains, parrvasthair anyair rishibYak. 

Ludwig (IV, ad 25, 8) adds some useful information. He 
quotes from the coram, on Taitt. S. 1,7,8; v&madakshiwayor 
a^vayor madhya ish&dvayam prasarya tayor madhye sap- 
tyakhya^ativLreshopetam zsva.m yuwgyat. The right horse 
is said to be the arva, the left va^-J, the middle sapti/*. 
Lafyayana II, 7, 23, calls the two side-horses prashrt. 
According to Sayawa (Taitt. S. I, 7, 8, p. 1024) prashri 
means originally a tripod for holding a pot (see above), and 
afterwards a chariot with three horses. In that case we 
should have to translate, the red chariot moves along. 

Note 2. Aufrecht derives ajrot from sru, to shake, without 
necessity, however ; see Muir's Sanskrit Texts, IV, p. 494. 

Ludwig also remarks that ajrot might be translated by 
the earth trembled or vibrated. Similar passages occur 
RV. I, 127, 3. vi/ii £it yasya sam-«'tau .mivat vana-iva yat 
sthiram, at whose approach even what is firm and strong 
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will shake, like the forests. Roth translates, the earth 
yielded, got out of your way. 

Verse 7. 
Mote 1. Kawva, the author of the hymn. 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. The abhva, fiend, or, as Benfey translates it very 
happily, Ungethum, may have been sent by the Maruts 
themselves, or by some mortal. With reference to yushm£- 
shita it is said afterwards that the Maruts are to withdraw 
their help from him. I have adopted Wilson's and Ludwig's 
interpretation of vi yuyota, with the instrumental. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. The verb dada is the second pers. plur. of the 
perfect of da, and is used here in the sense of to keep, to 
protect, as is well shown by B. and R. s. v. di 4, base dad. 
Saya«a did not understand the word, and took it for an 
irregular imperative ; yet he assigned to the verb the proper 
sense of to keep, instead of to give. Hence Wilson : ' Up- 
hold the sacrificer Kawva.' Benfey, less correctly, ' Den 
Kawva gabt ihr,' as if Ka»va had been the highest gift of 
the Maruts. 

Note 2. The simile, as lightnings go to the rain, is not 
very telling. It may have been suggested by the idea that 
the lightnings run about to find the rain, or the tertium 
comparationis may simply be the quickness of lightning. 
Wilson : ' As the lightnings bring the rain.' Benfey : ' (So 
schnell) gleichwie der Blitz zum Regen kommt.' Lightning 
precedes the rain, and may therefore be represented as 
looking about for the rain. Ludwig proposes some bold 
conjectures. He would change kd«vam to ra«vam, and 
take the words from asamibhLfc to ganta as a parenthesis. 
He translates : ' For nothing imperfect, you highly to be 
revered Maruts, no, something delightful you gave — (with 
perfect aids, Maruts, come to us) — as lightnings give rain.' 

Verse 10. 
Note 1. Wilson : ' Let loose your anger.' Sayawa : ' Let 
loose a murderer who hates.' 
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Pari-manyu, which occurs but once in the Rig-veda, 
corresponds as nearly as possible to the Greek irepCOvnos. 
Manyu, like OvpSs, means courage, spirit, anger; and in 
the compound parimanyu, as in itepiOvy-os, the preposition 
pari seems to strengthen the simple notion of the word. 
That pari is used in that sense in later Sanskrit is well 
known; for instance, in parilaghu, perlevis, parikshama, 
withered away: see Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, 
second edition, vol. i, p. 487. How pari, originally meaning 
round about, came to mean excessive, is difficult to explain 
with certainty. It may have been, because what surrounds 
exceeds, but it may also have been because what is done all 
around a thing is done thoroughly. See Curtius, Grundzvige, 
fifth edition, p. 274. Thus we find in the Veda, VIII, 
75, 9, pari-dveshas, lit. one who hates all around, then a 
great hater : 

ma 7 naA . . . pari-dveshasaA a.mha.M, drtnlA na navam a 
vadhit. 

May the grasp of the violent hater strike us not, as the 
wave strikes a ship. 

Again, pari-sprAih means literally one who strives round 
about, then an eager enemy, a rival (fern.) : 

IX, 53, 1. nudasva y&A pari-spr^dhaA. 

Drive away those who are rivals. 

Pari-krora means originally one who shouts at one from 
every side, who abuses one roundly, then an angry reviler. 
This word, though not mentioned in B. R.'s Dictionary, 
occurs in 

I, 29, 7. sarvam pari-kroram ^ahi. 
Kill every reviler ! 

The same idea which is here expressed by pari-krora, is 
in other places expressed by pari-rap, lit. one who shouts 
round about, who defies on every side, a calumniator, an 
enemy, one who ' be-rattles.' 

II, 23, 3. & vi-bfidhya pari-rapaA. 
Having struck down the enemies. 
II, 23, 14. vf pari-rapaA ardaya. 
Destroy the enemies. 

In the same way as the words meaning to hate, to 
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oppose, to attack, are strengthened by this preposition, 
which conveys the idea of round about, we also find words 
expressive of love strengthened by the same preposition. 
Thus from prita/*, loved, we have pari-prltaA, lit. loved all 
round, then loved very much : I, 190, 6. pari-prita// na 
mitral; cf. X, 27, 12. We also find IX, 72, 1. pari-prfyaA, 
those who love fully or all around, which may mean great 
lovers, or surrounding friends. 

In all these cases the intensifying power of pari arises 
from representing the action of the verb as taking place 
on every side, thoroughly, excessively ; but in other cases, 
mentioned by Professor Pott, particularly where this pre- 
position is joined to a noun which implies some definite 
limit, its magnifying power is no doubt due to the fact that 
what is around, is outside, and therefore beyond. Thus in 
Greek rtpfyierpoy expresses the same idea as ittipfierpos (loc. 
cit. p. 488), but I doubt whether pari ever occurs in that 
sense in Sanskrit compounds. 
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MAiVZ>ALA I, HYMN 64. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 5, VARGA 6-8. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. For the manly host, the joyful, the wise, for the 
Maruts bring thou, O Nodhas 1 , a pure offering 2 . 
I prepare songs, like as a handy priest 3 , wise in his 
mind, prepares the water, mighty at sacrifices. 

2. They are born, the tall bulls of Dyu 1 (heaven), 
the manly youths 2 of Rudra, the divine, the blame- 
less, pure, and bright like suns; scattering rain- 
drops, full of terrible designs, like giants 3 . 

3. The youthful Rudras, they who never grow 
old, the slayers of the demon 1 , have grown irre- 
sistible like mountains. They throw down with 
their strength all beings, even the strongest, on 
earth and in heaven. 

4. They deck themselves with glittering orna- 
ments 2 for a marvellous show ; on their chests they 
fastened gold (chains) for beauty 2 ; the spears on 
their shoulders pound to pieces 3 ; they were born 
together by themselves *, the men of Dyu. 

5. They who confer power l , the roarers 2 , the de- 
vourers of foes, they made winds and lightnings by 
their powers. The shakers milk the heavenly udders 
(clouds), they sprinkle the earth all round with milk 
(rain). 

6. The bounteous 1 Maruts pour forth 2 water, 
mighty at sacrifices, the fat milk (of the clouds). 
They seem to lead 3 about the powerful horse, the 
cloud, to make it rain; they milk the thundering, 
unceasing spring *. 
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7. Mighty they are, powerful, of beautiful splen-' 
dour, strong in themselves 1 like mountains, (yet)j 
swiftly gliding along; — you chew up forests, like 
wild elephants 2 , when you have assumed your 
powers among the red flames a . 

8. Like lions they roar, the wise Maruts, they, 
are handsome like gazelles 1 , the all-knowing. By i 
night 2 with their spotted deer (rain-clouds) and with 
their spears (lightnings) they rouse the companions 
together, they whose ire through strength is like the 
ire of serpents. 

9. You who march in companies, the friends of 
man, heroes, whose ire through strength is like thei 
ire of serpents 1 , salute heaven and earth 2 ! On the 
seats on your chariots, O Maruts, the lightning stands, 
visible like light 8 . 

10. All-knowing, surrounded with wealth, endowed 
with powers, singers 1 , men of endless prowess, armed 
with strong rings 2 , they, the archers, have taken the 
arrow in their fists. 

11. The Maruts who with the golden tires of their 
wheels increase the rain, stir up the clouds like wan- 
derers on the road. They are brisk, indefatigable 1 , 
they move by themselves ; they throw down what is 
firm, the Maruts with their brilliant spears make 
(everything) to reel *. 

12. We invoke with prayer 1 the offspring of Ru- 
dra, the brisk, the pure, the worshipful 2 , the active. 
Cling 3 for happiness-sake to the strong company of 
the Maruts, the chasers of the sky 4 , the powerful, 
the impetuous *. 

13. The mortal whom ye, Maruts, protected, he 
indeed surpasses people in strength through your 
protection. He carries off booty with his horses, 
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treasures with his men ; he acquires honourable * 
wisdom, and he prospers *. 

14. Give, O Maruts, to our lords strength glorious, 
invincible in battle, brilliant, wealth-acquiring, praise- 
worthy, known to all men 1 . Let us foster our kith 
and kin during a hundred winters. 

15. Will 1 you then, O Maruts, grant unto us 
wealth, durable, rich in men, defying all onslaughts 2 ? 
— wealth a hundred and a thousand-fold, always 
increasing? — May he who is rich in prayers* (the 
host of the Maruts) come early and soon ! 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Nodhas, of the family of Go- 
tama. No verse of this hymn occurs in SV., VS., AV. ; 
but verse 6=TS. Ill, i, 11, 7. 

Verse 1. 

Vote 1. The first line is addressed by the poet to 
himself. 

Note 2. Suvriktf is generally explained by a hymn of 
praise, and it cannot be denied that in this place, as in most 
others, that meaning would be quite satisfactory. Etymo- 
logically, however, suvr*ktf means the cleaning and trim- 
ming of the grass on which, as.on a small altar, the oblation 
is offered : cf. vrzktabarhis, 1, 38, i, note 2, page 84. Hence, 
although the same word might be metaphorically applied 
to a carefully trimmed, pure, and holy hymn of praise, 
yet wherever in the Veda the primary meaning is appli- 
cable, it seems safer to retain it : cf. Ill, 61, 5 ; VI, 11, 5. 

Prof. Roth, in the Melanges Asiatiques, vii, p. 612, calls 
the derivation, which he himself discovered, a ' Columbus- 
Egg.' He derives suvr?kti from su+rtkti, and translates it 
by excellent praise. He supports the insertion of v, by 
the analogy of su-v-ita, for su-ita. This derivation is cer- 
tainly very ingenious, but there are some difficulties which 
have still to be accounted for. That the substantive rzkti 
does not occur by itself would not be fatal, because other 
words in the Veda occur as uttarapadas only. But there 
is the compound namowtkti in X, 131, 2, which shows that 
vrtkti existed as a substantive, though it is true that the 
Va^asaneyins (X, 32) read namaukti instead. Taitt. S. I, 8, 
31 ; Taitt. Br. II, 6, 1, 3 ; and Ath. V. XX, 125, 2, have all 
namovr»kti. There is also the compound svavrtkti in RV. 
X, 21, 1. Are these to be separated from su-vr»kti, and 
ought we not to take into consideration also the Zend 
hvarsta, as pointed out by M. Darmesteter (Ormazd, 
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p. 10, note), meaning well performed, perfect in a liturgical 
sense ? 

Hote 8. Apis, with the accent on the last syllable, is the 
accusative plural of ap, water, and it is so explained by 
Sayawa. He translates: 'I show forth these hymns of 
praise, like water, i. e. everywhere, as Paiganya sends down 
rain at once in every place.' Benfey explains : ' I make 
these hymns smooth like water, i.e. so that they run smooth 
like water.' He compares pvd/ios, as derived from p(u>. Lud- 
wig translates : ' Als ein kunstfertiger das werk im geiste, 
auch geschickt mit der hand mach ich schon die in der 
opferversammlungen machtig wirkenden lieder.' I thought 
formerly that we ought either to change the accent, and 
read ipa/j, or the last vowel, and read ap&&. In the former 
case the meaning would be, ' As one wise in mind and 
clever performs his work, so do I compose these hymns.' 
In the second case we should translate : ' Like a workman, 
wise in mind and handy, I put together these hymns.' 

Still there is one point which has hitherto been over- 
looked by all translators, namely, that ap&A vidatheshu 
abhuvaA, occurring in the first and sixth verses, ought to 
be taken in the same sense in both passages. Now ap&A 
vidatheshu abhuvaA seems to mean water efficacious at 
sacrifices. In the sixth verse I now translate: 'The 
bounteous Maruts pour down water, mighty or efficacious at 
sacrifices, the fat milk (of the clouds).' Hence in the 
first verse I should now like to translate : ' I prepare my 
songs, like as a handy priest, wise in his mind, prepares 
the water mighty or efficacious at sacrifices.' Roth 
assigns to vidatha a too exclusively political meaning. 
Vidatha may be an assembly, a public meeting, a witena- 
gemot, or an huXriarla,, but public meetings at that time 
had always a religious character, so that vidatha must 
often be translated by sacrifice. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. It is difficult to say in passages like this, whether 
Dyu should be taken as heaven or as a personified deity. 
When the Maruts are called Rudrasya maryaA, the boys of 
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Rudra (VII, 56, 1), the personification is always preserved. 
Hence if the same beings are called DivaA marya/s, this too, 
I think, should be translated the boys of Dyu (III, 54, 13 ; 
V, 59, 6), not the sons of heaven. The bulls of Dyu is a 
more primitive and more vigorous expression for what we 
should call the fertilising winds of heaven. 

Note 2. Marya is a male, particularly a young male, a 
young man, a bridegroom (1, 115, 2 ; III, 33, 10 ; IV, 20, 5 ; 
V, 61, 4, with vtra). 

The Maruts have grown strong like well-grown manly 
youths. See also V, 59, 3. 

V, 59, 5. maryaA-iva su-vrtdhaA vavridhuA ndra/e. 

The men have grown strong like well-grown stallions. 

In some passages it has simply the meaning of man : 

I, 91, 13. maryaA-iva sve okye. 

Like a man in his own house. 

Mote 3. The simile, like giants, is not quite clear. Satvan 
means a strong man, but it seems intended here to convey 
the idea of supernatural strength. Benfey translates, ' like 
brave warriors ; ' Wilson, ' like evil spirits.' Ghoravarpas is 
an adjective belonging to the Maruts rather than to the 
giants, and may mean of awful aspect, 1, 19, 5« or of cruel 
mind ; cf. I, 39, 1, note 2. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Abhog-ghanaA, the slayers of the demon, are 
the slayers of the clouds, viz. of such clouds as do not 
yield rain. Abhqf, not nurturing, seems to be a name of 
the rainless cloud, like Namu>K (na-mu£, not delivering 
rain), the name of another demon, killed by Indra ; see 
Benfey, Glossar, s. v. The cloud which sends rain is called 
bhiijfman : 

VIII, 50, a. girIA na bhu^ma maghavat-su pinvate. 

Like a feeding cloud he showers his gifts on the wor- 
shippers. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The ornaments of the Maruts are best described 
V,54,ii: 
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awseshu vaA rishiiyaA pat-su khadaya^ vaksha^-su 
rukmSA. 

On your shoulders are the spears, on your feet rings, on 
your chests gold ornaments. See also 1, 166, 10, &c. 

Rukma as a masc. plur. is frequently used for ornaments 
which are worn on the breast by the Maruts. The Maruts 
are actually called rukmavakshasa^, gold-breasted (II, 34, 
* ; V, 55, 1 ; 57, 5). In the Ajval. Srauta-sutra IX, 4, 
rukma is mentioned as an ornament to be given to the 
Hotri priest ; it is said to be round. 

Note 2. Vapushe and jubhe, as parallel expressions, 
occur also VI, 63, 6. Cf. Delbriick, K. Z. xviii, 96. 

Note 3. Nf mimrzkshur does not occur again in the 
Rig-veda, and Roth has suggested to read nf mimikshur 
instead ; see ni + maig". He does not, however, give our 
passage under mya£, but under mraksh, and this seems 
indeed preferable. No doubt, there is ample analogy for 
mimikshu^, and the meaning would be, their spears stick 
firm to their shoulders. But as the MSS. give mimrikshuA, 
and as it is possible to find a meaning for this, I do not 
propose to alter the text. The question is only, what does 
mimrikshuJi mean ? Mraksh means to grind, to rub, and 
Roth proposes to render our passage by ' the spears rub 
together on our shoulders.' The objections to this trans- 
lation are the preposition ni, and the active voice of the 
verb. I take mraksh in the sense of grinding, pounding, 
destroying, which is likewise appropriate to mraksha-krftvan 
(VIII, 61, 10), and tuvi-mraksha (VI, 18, 2), and I translate, 
' the spears on their shoulders pound to pieces.' 

Note 4. The idea that the Maruts owe everything, if not 
their birth, at least their strength (sva-tavasaA, sva-bhana- 
v&h, sva-srftaA), to themselves is of frequent occurrence in 
these hymns. See verse 7, note 1. 



Verse 5. 

Note 1. They are themselves compared to kings (I, 85, 
8), and called f.sana, lords (I, 87, 4). 
Note 2. Dhuni is connected with root dhvan, to dun or 
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to din. Sdyatta explains it by bending or shaking, and 
Benfey, too, translates it by Erschiitterer. Roth gives 
the right meaning. 

Verse a. 

Note 1. I translate sudffnavaA by bounteous, or good 
givers, for, if we have to choose between the two meanings 
of bounteous or endowed with liquid drops or dew, the 
former is the more appropriate in most passages. We 
might, of course, admit two words, one meaning, possessed 
of good water, the other, bounteous; the former derived 
from dfinu, neuter, water, or rain, the other from danu, 
giving. It cannot be denied, for instance, that whenever 
the Maruts are called sudtfnavaA, the meaning, possessed of 
good rain, would be applicable : 1, 40, 1 ; 44, 14 ; 64, 6 ; 85, 
10; II, 34, 8; III, 26,5; V, 52, 5; 53, 6; 57, 5; VIII, 
20, 18; X, 78, 5; I, 15, 2; 23, 9; 39, 10. Yet, even in 
these passages, while sud£nava£ in the sense of possessed 
of good rain is possible throughout, that of good giver would 
sometimes be preferable, for instance, I, 15, 2, as compared 
with 1, 15, 3. Though sudfinu, in the sense of possessed of 
good water, sounds as strange as would suvr/shri in the 
sense of possessed of good rain, or sumegha, possessed of 
good clouds, yet it is difficult to separate sudfinavaA and 
^iradanavaA, both epithets of the Maruts. 

When the same word is applied to Indra, VII, 31, 2 ; 
X, 23, 6 ; to Vishwu, VIII, 25, 1 2 ; to the Ajvins, 1, 1 12, 1 1 ; 
to Mitra and Varu«a, V, 62, 9 ; to Indra and Varuwa, IV, 
41, 8, the meaning of giver of good rain might still seem 
natural. But with Agni, VI, 2, 4 ; the Adityas, V, 67, 4 ; 
VIII, 18, 12 ; 19, 34 ; 67, 16 ; the Vasus, I, 106, 1 ; X, 66, 
12; the Virve, X, 65, 11, such an epithet would not be 
appropriate, while sudanavaA, in the sense of bounteous 
givers, is applicable to all. The objection that d&nu, giver, 
does not occur in the Veda, is of no force, for many words 
occur at the end of compounds only, and we shall see 
passages where sudanu must be translated by good giver. 
Nor would the accent of danu, giver, be an obstacle, con- 
sidering that the author of the U«adi-sutras had no Vedic 
[3»] I 
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authority to guide him in the determination of the accent of 
danu. Several words in nu have the accent on the first 
syllable. But one might go even a step further, and find 
a more appropriate meaning for sudanu by identifying it 
with the Zend hudanu, which means, not a good giver, 
but a good knower, wise. True, this root da, to know, does 
not occur in the ordinary Sanskrit ; and Hubschmann 
(Ein Zoroastrisches Lied, 187a, p. 48) tries to prove that 
the root da, to know, does not exist in Zend either. But 
even thus we might have the derivation in Sanskrit and 
Zend, while the root was kept alive in Greek only (ftaq/xt, 
bd(is). This, however, is only a conjecture ; what is certain 
is this, that apart from the passages where sudltnu is thus 
applied to various deities, in the sense of bounteous or wise, 
it also occurs as applied to the sacrificer, where it can only 
mean giver. This is clear from the following passages : 

I, 47, 8. su-krfte su-danave. 

To him who acts well and gives well. 

VII, 96,4. ^ani-yantaA nu agrava^ putri-yantaA su-dana- 
vaA, sarasvantam havamahe. 

We, being unmarried, and wishing for wives and wishing 
for sons, offering sacrifices, call now upon Sarasvat 

VIII, 103, 7. su-danava^ deva-yavaA. 

Offering sacrifices, and longing for the gods. Cf. X, 17 a, 
a ; 3 ; VI, 16, 8. 

IV, 4, 7. saA ft agne astu su-bhagaA su-danuA y&A tva 
nftyena havfsha y&A ukthafA pfprishati. 

O Agni, let the liberal sacrificer be happy, who wishes 
to please thee by perpetual offerings and hymns. See also 
VI, 16, 8; 68,5; X, 17a, 2,3. 

It must be confessed that even the meaning of danu is 
by no means quite clear. It is clear enough where it means 
demon, II, 11, 18 ; 12, 11 ; IV, 30, 7 ; X,'i20, 6, the seven 
demons. In I, 3a, 9 ; III, 30, 8, dfinu, demon, is applied to 
the mother of Vn'tra, the dark cloud. From this danu we 
have the derivative danava, meaning again demon. Why 
the demons, conquered by Indra, were called danu, is not 
clear, unless they were conceived originally as dark clouds, 
like Danu, the mother of Indra. Danu might mean wise, 
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or even powerful, for this meaning also is ascribed to danu 
by the author of the Uwadi-sutras. If the latter meaning is 
authentic, and not only deduced ex post from the name of 
Danu and Danava, it might throw light on the Celtic dana, 
fortis, from which Zeuss derives the name of the Danube. 

Sometimes dfinu, as a neuter, is explained as Soma : 

X, 43, 7. apaA na sfndhum abhf yat sam-aksharan s6masa/f 
fndram kulySA-iva hradam, vardhanti vfpraA mahaA asya 
sadane yavam na vrishtiA divyena dSnuna. 

When the Somas run together to Indra, like water to 
the river, like channels to the lake, then the priests increase 
his greatness in the sanctuary, as rain the corn, by the 
heavenly Soma-juice, or by heavenly moisture. 

In the next verse ^iradanu is explained as the sacrificer 
whose Soma is always alive, always ready. 

In VI, 50, 13, however, dfinu papn'A is doubtful. As an 
epithet to ApSm napat, it may mean he who wishes for 
Soma, or he who grants Soma ; but in neither case is there 
any tangible sense, unless Soma is taken as a name of the 
fertilising rain or dew. Again, VIII, 25, 5, Mitra and 
Varu«a are called sripra-danu, which may mean possessed 
of flowing rain. And in the next verse, sam yS dSnuni 
yemathuA may be rendered by Mitra and Varu«a, who 
brought together rain. 

The fact that Mitra-Varuwau and the Arvins are called 
danunaspati does not throw much more light on the sub- 
ject, and the one passage where danu occurs as a feminine, 
I> 54> 7> danuA asmai lipari pinvate diva^, may be trans- 
lated by rain pours forth for him, below the sky, but the 
translation is by no means certain. 

D£nu£itra, applied to the dawn, the water of the clouds, 
and the three worlds (V, 59, 8 ; 31, 6 ; I, 174, 7), means 
most likely bright with dew or rain ; and danumat vasu, 
the treasure conquered by Indra from the clouds, can be 
translated by the treasure of rain. Taking all the evidence 
together, we can hardly doubt that danu existed in the 
sense of liquid, rain, dew, and also Soma ; yet it is equally 
certain that dfinu existed in the sense of giver, if not of 
gift, and that from this, in certain passages, at all events, 

I 2 
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sudanu must be derived, as a synonym of sudavan, sudfi- 
man, &c. 

Spiegel admits two Words danu in the Veda and Avesta, 
the one meaning enemy, the other river. Darmesteter 
(Ormazd, p. 220) takes danu as a cloud, water, or river. 
Ludwig translates sudanu by possessed of excellent gifts. 

Note 2. I thought formerly that pinvanti was here con- 
strued with two accusatives, in the sense of 'they fill the 
water (with) fat milk.' 

Cf. VI, 63, 8. dhenum taA {sham pinvatam asakram. 

You filled our cow (with) constant food. 

Similarly duh, to milk, to extract, is construed with two 
accusatives : Pa«. 1, 4, 51. gam dogdhi payaA, he milks the 
cow milk. 

RV. IX, 107, 5. duhdrtaA fidhaA divyam madhu priyam. 

Milking the heavenly udder (and extracting from it) the 
precious sweet, i. e. the rain. 

But I now prefer to translate pmvanti ipik by they 
pour out water, and I take payaA ghrftavat as a descrip- 
tion of the water, namely, the fat milk of the clouds. After 
that parenthesis, vidatheshu abhuvaA is again an epithet of 
apa£, as it was in the first verse. 

Note 8. The leading about of the clouds is intended, 
like the leading about of horses, to tame them, and make 
them obedient to the wishes of their riders, the Maruts. 
AtyaA \§gi is a strong horse, possibly a stallion ; but this 
horse is here meant to signify the clouds. Thus we read : 

V, 83, 6. divaA vah vrwh/fm marutaA raridhvam pr6 pin- 
vata vr/shnaJt fijvasya dhfiraA. 

Give us, O Maruts, the rain of heaven, pour forth the 
streams of the stallion (the cloud). 

In the original the simile is quite clear, and no one 
required to be told that the &tyaA v&gt was meant for the 
cloud. Va,ffn by itself means a horse, as I, 66, 2 ; 6g, 3. 
va£i na prit&&, like a favourite horse; I, 116, 6. paidv&& 
va^", the horse of Pedu. But being derived from vSga,, 
strength, va^fn retained always something of its etymo- 
logical meaning, and was therefore easily and naturally 
transferred to the cloud, the giver of strength, the source 
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of food. Even without the na, i. e. as if, the simile would 
have been understood in Sanskrit, while in English it is 
hardly intelligible without a commentary. Benfey dis- 
covers some additional idea in support of the poet's com- 
parison: 'Ich bin kein Pferdekenner,' he says, 'aber ich 
glaube bemerkt zu haben, dass man Fferde, welche rasch 
gelaufen sind, zum Uriniren zu bewegen sucht. So lassen 
hier die Maruts die durch ihren Sturm rasch fortgetriebenen 
Wolken Wasser herab stromen.' 

Note 4. Utsa, well, is meant again for cloud, though we 
should hardly be justified in classing it as a name of cloud, 
because the original meaning of utsa, spring, is really re- 
tained, as much as that of avata, well, in I, 85, 10-11. The 
adjectives stanayantam and akshitam seem more applicable 
to cloud, yet they may be applied also to a spring. Yaska 
derives utsa from ut-sar, to go forth ; ut-sad, to go out ; 
ut-syand, to well out ; or from ud, to wet. In V, 32, a, the 
wells shut up by the seasons are identified with the udder 
of the cloud. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Svfitavas means really having their own inde- 
pendent strength, a strength not derived from the support 
of others. The yet which I have added in brackets seems 
to have been in the poet's mind, though it is not expressed. 
In I, 87, 4, the Maruts are called sva-srft, going by them- 
selves, i. e. moving freely, independently, wherever they list. 
See I, 64, 4, note 4. 

Bote 2. Mrig&A hast/na/;, wild animals with a hand or a 
trunk, must be meant for elephants, although it has been 
doubted whether the poets of the Veda were acquainted 
with that animal. Hastfn is the received name for elephant 
in the later Sanskrit, and it is hardly applicable to any 
other animal. If they are said to eat the forests, this may 
be understood in the sense of crushing or chewing, as well 
as of eating 

Note 8. The chief difficulty of the last sentence has been 
pointed out in B. and R.'s Dictionary, s.v. ftruwi. Aruwi 
does not occur again in the whole of the Rig-veda. If we 
take it with Sayawa as a various reading of aruwi", then the 
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Aruwis could only be the ruddy cows of the dawn or of 
Indra, with whom the Maruts, in this passage, can have no 
concern. Nor would it be intelligible why they should be 
called Srunt in this one place only. If, as suggested by 
B. and R., the original text had been yada aruwishu, it 
would be difficult to understand how so simple a reading 
could have been corrupted. 

Another difficulty is the verb ayugdhvam, which is not 
found again in the Rig-veda together with tavishl. TaVishI, 
vigour, is construed with dha, to take strength, V, 32, a. 
adhatthaA ; V, 55, 2. dadhidhve ; X, 10a, 8. adhatta ; also 
with vas, IV, 16, 14 ; with pat, X, 113, 5, &c. But it is not 
likely that to put vigour into the cows could be expressed 
in Sanskrit by 'you join vigour in the cows.' If tavishl 
must be taken in the sense which it seems always to pos- 
sess, viz. vigour, it would be least objectionable to translate, 
' when you joined vigour, i. e. when you assumed vigour, 
while being among the Aru#ls.' The Aru«ls being the cows 
of the dawn, aruwtshu might simply mean in the morning. 
Considering, however, that the Maruts are said to eat up 
forests, firuwl, in this place, is best taken in the sense of red 
flames, viz. of fire or forest-fire (davagni), so that the sense 
would be, ' When you, Storms, assume vigour among the 
flames, you eat up forests, like elephants.' Benfey : 'Wenn 
mit den rothen eure Kraft ihr angeschirrt. Die rothen sind 
die Antilopen, das Vehikel der Maruts, wegen der Schnel- 
ligkeit derselben.' 

Verse 8. 

Mote 1. As pis& does not occur again in the Rig-veda, 
and as Sayawa, without attempting any etymological argu- 
ments, simply gives it as a name of deer, it seems best to 
adopt that sense till something better can be discovered. 
Supta, too, does not occur again. In VII, 18, 2, pis is ex- 
plained by gold,&c. ; VII,57,3,the Maruts are called visvzpis. 

Note 2. KshapaA can only be the accusative plural, used 
in a temporal sense. It is so used in the expression kshapaA 
usr&A ka., by night and by day, lit. nights and days (VII, 15, 
8). In VI, $2, 15, we find kshapaA usra'A in the same sense. 
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IV, 53, 7. kshapabhiA aha-bhiA, by night and by day. 1, 44, 
8, the loc. plur. vyushrishu, in the mornings, is followed 
by kshapa/r, the ace. plur., by night, and here the genitive 
kshapa^ would certainly be preferable, in the sense of at the 
brightening up of the night. The ace. plur. occurs again in 
I, 116, 4, where tisraA is used as an accusative (II, 2, 2; 
VIII, 41, 3). KshapaA, with the accent on the last, must 
be taken as a genitivus temporalis, like the German 
Nachts (I, 79, 6). In VIII, 19, 31. kshapaA vastushu 
means at the brightening up of the night, i. e. in the morning. 
Thus, in III, 50, 4, Indra is called kshapam vasts' ^anita* 
sfiryasya, the lighter up of nights, the parent of the sun. 
In VIII, 26, 3, ati kshapa^, the genitive may be governed 
by ati. In IV, 16, 19, however, the accusative kshapa/4 
would be more natural, nor do I see how a genitive could 
here be accounted for : 

dyaVaA na dyumnaW abhf santa// arya/j kshapa^ madema 
jarada^ £a purvW. 

May we rejoice many years, overcoming our enemies as 
the days overcome the nights by splendour. 

The same applies to I, 70, 4, where kshapdA occurs with 
the accent on the last syllable, whereas we expect kshapaA 
as nom. or ace. plural. Here B. and R. in the Sanskrit 
Dictionary, s. v. kshap, rightly, I believe, suppose it to be a 
nom. plur. in spite of the accent. 

Verse 0. 

Note 1. Ahimanyu comes very near to Angra-mainyu ; 
cf. Darmesteter, Ormazd, p. 94. 

Note 2. R6dasi, a dual, though frequently followed by 
ubhe" (I, 10, 8 ; 33, 9 ; 54, 2), means heaven and earth, ex- 
cluding the antariksha or the air between the two. Hence, 
if this is to be included, it has to be added: I, 73, 8. 
apapri-van r6dasi antariksham. Cf. V, 85, 3. We must scan 
rodasf. See Kuhn, Beitrage, vol. iv, p. 193. Should 
rodasi stand for rodasim, as elsewhere? She is certainly 
intended by what follows in the next line. 

Note 3. The comparison is not quite distinct. Amati 
means originally impetus, then power, e. g. V, 69, 1 : 
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vavr/dhanau amatim kshatrfyasya. 

Increasing the might of the warrior. 

But it is most frequently used of the effulgence of the 
sun, (III, 38, 8; V, 45. *; 62, 5; VII, 38, 1 ; a; 45. 3-) 
See also V, 56, 8, where the same companion of the Maruts 
is called Rodasi'. The comparative particle na is used twice. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. See I, 38, 14, p. 95. 

Note 2. In w/sha-khadi the meaning of khadi is by no 
means clear. Saya/ra evidently guesses, and proposes two 
meanings, weapon or food. In several passages where khadi 
occurs, it seems to be an ornament rather than a weapon, 
yet if derived from khad, to bite, it may originally have 
signified some kind of weapon. Roth translates it by ring, 
and it is certain that these khadis were to be seen not only 
on the arms and shoulders, but likewise on the feet of the 
Maruts. There is a famous weapon in India, the £akra or 
quoit, a ring with sharp edges, which is thrown from a 
great distance with fatal effect. Bollensen (Orient und 
Occident, vol. ii, p. 46) suggests for Wshan the meaning 
of hole in the ear, and then translates the compound as 
having earrings in the hole of the ear. But vrtfshan does 
not mean the hole in the lap of the ear, nor has vr*'shabha 
that meaning either in the Veda or elsewhere. Wilson gives 
for vr*'shabha, not for vr/shan, the meaning of orifice of the 
ear, but this is very different from the hole in the lap of 
the ear. Benfey suggests that the khadis were made of the 
teeth of wild animals, and hence their name of biters. Vrt- 
shan conveys the meaning of strong, though possibly with 
the implied idea of rain-producing, fertilising. See p. 138. 
In RV. V, 87, 1, Osthoff translates sukhadaye by jucunde 
praebenti, Benfey by schonverzehrendem ; Muir, 
Sanskrit Texts, IV, 70, has the right rendering. Cf. note to 
1, 166, 9. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. Formerly explained as 'zum Kampfe wandelnd.' 
See Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. iv, p. 19. 
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Note 2. Wilson : Augmenters of rain, they drive, with 
golden wheels, the clouds asunder ; as elephants (in a herd, 
break down the trees in their way). They are honoured 
with sacrifices, visitants of the hall of offering, spontaneous 
assailers (of their foes), subverters of what are stable, im- 
movable themselves, and wearers of shining weapons. 

BENFEY : Weghemmnissen gleich schleudern die Fluth- 
mehrer mit den goldnen Felgen das Gewolk empor, die 
nie miiden Kampfer, frei schreitend-festesstiirzenden, die 
schweres thu'nden, lanzenstrahlenden Maruts. 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. Havasa, instead of what one should expect, 
havasa, occurs but once more in another Marut hymn, VI, 
66, 11. 

Note 2. ■ Vanfn does not occur again as an epithet of the 
Maruts. It is explained by Sayawa as a possessive adjective 
derived from vana, water, and Benfey accordingly translates 
it by fluthversehn. This, however, is not confirmed by 
any authoritative passages. Vanfn, unless it means con- 
nected with the forest, a tree, in which sense it occurs 
frequently, is only applied to the worshippers or priests in 
the sense of venerating or adoring (cf. venero, venustus, 
&c.) : 

III, 40, 7. abhf dyumnani van/naA fndram sa£ante akshita. 

The inexhaustible treasures of the worshipper go towards 
Indra. 

VIII, 3, 5. mdram vanfnaA havamahe. 

We, the worshippers, call Indra. 

Unless it can be proved by independent evidence that 
vanfn means possessed of water, we must restrict vanfn to 
its two meanings, of which the only one here applicable, 
though weak, is adoring. The Maruts are frequently repre- 
sented as singers and priests, yet the epithets here applied 
to them stand much in need of some definite explanation, 
as the poet could hardly have meant to string a number of 
vague and ill-connected epithets together. If one might 
conjecture, svanfnam instead of vanfnam would be an im- 
provement. It is a scarce word, and occurs but once more 
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in the Veda, III, 26, 5, where it is used of the Maruts, in 
the sense of noisy, turbulent. 

Note 3. Sar£ata, which I have here translated literally by 
to cling, is often used in the sense of following or revering 
(colere): 

II, 1, 13. tvam rati~sa£aA adhvareshu satire. 

The gods who are fond of offerings cling to thee, follow 
thee, at the sacrifices. 

The Soma libation is said to reach the god : 

II, 22, 1. saA enam saj£at devaA devam. The gods too 
are said to cling to their worshippers, i. e. to love and 
protect them : III, 16, 2 ; VII, 18, 25. The horses are said 
to follow their drivers : VI, 36, 3 ; VII, 90, 3, &c. It is 
used very much like the Greek <$7r<i£a>. 

Note 4. Ra^astfiA may mean rousing the dust of the 
earth, a very appropriate epithet of the Maruts. Sayawa 
explains it thus, and most translators have adopted his 
explanation. But as the epithets here are not simply 
descriptive, but laudatory, it seems preferable, in this place, 
to retain the usual meaning of rigzs, sky. When Soma is 
called r&gastft/i, IX, 108, 7, Sayawa too explains it by 
te.gasam prerakam, and IX, 48, 4, by udakasya prerakam. 

Note 5. Rjgtshln, derived from rigtsha* ffigisha. is what 
remains of the Soma-plant after it has once been squeezed, 
and what is used again for the third libation. Now as the 
Maruts are invoked at the third libation, they were called 
rigishln, as drinking at their later libation the juice made of 
the r^isha. This, at least, is the opinion of the Indian 
commentators. But it is much more likely that the Maruts 
were invoked at the third libation, because originally they 
had been called rjgishln by the Vedic poets, this ragishm 
being derived from r^isha, and r(flsha from rig, to strive, 
to yearn, like purisha from prt, manisha from man ; (see 
U«adi-sutras, p. 273.) This rig is the same root which we 
have in ipiyuv, to reach, dpyrj, emotion, and Spyui, furious 
transports of worshippers. Thus the Maruts from being 
called rigishin, impetuous, came to be taken for drinkers of 
rigisha, the fermenting and overflowing Soma, and were 
assigned accordingly to the third libation at sacrifices. 
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H^gishln, as an epithet, is not confined to the Maruts ; it 
is given to Indra, with whom it could not have had a purely 
ceremonial meaning (VIII, 76, 5). 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. AprikkAy&, literally, to be asked for, to be in- 
quired for, to be greeted and honoured. A word of an 
apparently modern character, but occurring again in the 
Rig-veda as applied to a prince, and to the vessel containing 
the Soma. 

Note 2. Pushyati might be joined with kratu and taken 
in a transitive sense, he increases his strength. But push- 
yati is also used as an intransitive, and means he prospers : 

I» 83, 3. asawi-yataA vrat6 te ksheti pushyati. 

Without let he dwells in thy service and prospers. 

Roth reads asawyattaA, against the authority of the 
MSS. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. The difficulty of this verse arises from the uncer- 
tainty whether the epithets dhanasp>-/tam, ukthyam, and 
vLrva£arsha*tim belong to jushma, strength, or to toka, kith 
and kin. Roth and Benfey connect them with tokfi. Now 
dhanasprft is applicable to toka, yet it never occurs joined 
with toka again, while it is used with jiishma, VI, 19, 8. 
Ukthya, literally, to be praised with hymns, is not used 
again as an epithet of toka, though it is quite appropriate to 
any gift of the gods. Lastly, vuva£arsha«i is never applied 
to toka, while it is an epithet used, if not exactly of the 
strength, jushma, given by the gods, yet of the fame given 
by them : 

X, 93, 10. dhatam vtreshu vLrva-£arsha«i .rravaA. 

Give to these men world-wide glory. Cf. Ill, 2, 15. 

The next difficulty is the exact meaning of virvfi-£arsha«i, 
and such cognate words as vijvd-kr/'sh/i, vlrva-manusha. 
The only intelligible meaning I can suggest for these words 
is, known to all men ; originally, belonging to, reaching to 
all men ; as we say, world-wide or European fame, meaning 
by it fame extending over the whole of Europe, or over the 
whole world. If Indra, Agni, and the Maruts are called by 
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these names, they mean, as far as I can judge, known, wor- 
shipped by all men. Benfey translates allverstandig. 

Verse 15. 

Note 1. Riti, the first element of rfti-saham, never occurs 
by itself in the Rig-veda. It comes from the root ar, to 
hurt, which was mentioned before (p. 65) in connection with 
ar-van, hurting, arus, wound, and ari, enemy. Sam-r*'ti 
occurs I, 32, 6. Riti therefore means hurting, and rrti-s&h 
means one who can stand an attack. In our passage rayfm 
vlra-vantam rzti-saham means really wealth consisting in 
men who are able to withstand all onslaughts. 

The word is used in a similar sense, VI, 14, 4 : 

agnMr aps$m rzti-saham vlram dadati sat-patim, yasya 
trasanti si.va.saJi sam-£akshi jatravaA bhiyS. 

Agni gives a strong son who is able to withstand all on- 
slaughts, from fear of whose strength the enemies tremble 
when they see him. 

In other passages r/ti-sah is applied to Indra : 

VIII, 45, 35. bibhaya hi tva-vataA ugrSt abhi-prabhangf- 
naA dasmat aham riti-s&haft. 

For I stand in fear of a powerful man like thee, of one 
who crushes his enemies, who is strong and withstands all 
onslaughts. 

VIII, 68, j. tuvi-kurmfm rz'ti-saham mdra s&vishtAa. 
sat-pate. 

Thee, O most powerful Indra, of mighty strength, able 
to withstand all onslaughts. 

VIII, 88, 1. tam vaA dasmam r/ti-saham — fndram 
g\A-bhUi navamahe. 

We call Indra the strong, the resisting, with our songs. 

Note 2. The last sentence finishes six of the hymns 
ascribed to Nodhas. It is more appropriate in a hymn 
addressed to single deities, such as Agni or Indra, than 
in a hymn to the Maruts. We must supply rardha, in 
order to get a collective word in the masculine singular. 

Nu, as usual, should be scanned nu. 

Note 3. Dhiyfi-vasu, as an epithet of the gods, means 
rich in prayers, i. e. invoked by many worshippers. It does 
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not occur frequently. Besides the hymns of Nodhas, it 
only occurs independently in I, 3, 10 (Sarasvatl), III, 3, 2, 
III, 28, 1 (Agni), these hymns being all ascribed to the 
family of Vijvamitra. In the last verse, which forms the 
burden of the hymns of Nodhas, it may have been in- 
tended to mean, he Who is rich through the hymn just 
recited, or he who rejoices in the hymn, the god to whom 
it is addressed. 

Nodhas, the poet, belongB, according to the Anukramawi, 
to the family of Gotama, and in the hymns which are 
ascribed to him, I, 58-64, the Gotamas are mentioned 
several times: 

I, 60, 5. tarn tva vayam patim agne rayiwam pra samsi.- 
maA matf-bhiA gotamasaA. 

We, the Gotamas, praise thee with hymns, Agni, the lord 
of treasures. 

I, 61, 16. ev& te hari'-ycgana su-vriktf mdra brahmam 
g6tamasaA akran. 

Truly the Gotamas made holy prayers for thee, O Indra 
with brilliant horses 1 See also I, 63, 9. 

In one passage Nodhas himself is called Gotama : 

I, 62, 13. sana-yate* g6tama>ft indra nfivyam 
atakshat brahma hari-yo^-anaya, 
su-nlthaya naJt javasana nodh&ft — 
pritaA makshu dhiyS-vasuA ^agamyat. 

Gotama made a new song for the old (god) with brilliant 
horses, O Indra I May Nodhas be a good leader to us, 
O powerful Indra ! May he who is rich in prayers (Indra) 
come early and soon I 

I feel justified therefore In following the Anukrama«i 
and taking Nodhas as a proper name. It occurs so 
again in 

I, 61, 14. sadya£ bhuvat viryaya nodhaA. 

May Nodhas quickly attain to power ! 

In 1, 124, 4. nodh&4-iva may mean like Nodhas, but more 
likely it has the general meaning of poet 
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MAA>Z>ALA I, HYMN 85. 
ASHZAKA I, ADHYAYA 6, VARGA 9-10. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. Those who glance forth like wives and yoke- 
fellows 1 , the powerful sons of Rudra on their way, 
they, the Maruts, iiave indeed made heaven and 
earth to grow 2 ; they, the strong and wild, delight in 
the sacrifices. 

2. When grown up \ they attained to greatness ; 
the Rudras have established their seat in the sky. 
While singing their song and increasing their vigour, 
the sons of "Prism have clothed themselves in beauty *. 

3. When these sons of the cow (Prtsni) 1 adorn 
themselves with glittering ornaments, the brilliant a 
ones put bright weapons on their bodies 8 . They 
drive away every adversary*; fatness (rain) streams 
along their paths ; — 

4. When you 1 , the powerful, who shine with 
your spears, shaking even what is unshakable by 
strength, — when you, O Maruts, the manly hosts 2 , 
had yoked the spotted deer, swift as thought, to 
your chariots ; — 

5. When you had yoked the spotted deer before 
your chariots, hurling 1 the stone (thunderbolt) in the 
fight, then the streams of the red-(horse) 2 rush forth : 
like a skin 8 with water they water the earth. 

6. May the swiftly-gliding, swift-winged horses 
carry you hither! Come forth with your arms 1 ! 
Sit down on the grass-pile ; a wide seat has been 
made for you. Rejoice, O Maruts, in the sweet 
food 2 . 
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7. Strong in themselves, they grew l with might ; 
they stepped to the firmament, they made their seat 
wide. When Vishwu ' saved the enrapturing Soma, 
the Maruts sat down like birds on their beloved 
altar. 

8. Like 1 heroes indeed thirsting for fight they 
rush about ; like combatants eager for glory they 
have striven in battles. All beings are afraid of 
the Maruts; they are men terrible to behold, like 
kings. 

9. When the clever Tvash/ar 1 had turned the 
well-made, golden, thousand-edged thunderbolt, Indra 
takes it to perform his manly deeds 2 ; he slew VWtra, 
he forced out the stream of water. 

10. By their power they pushed the well 1 aloft, 
they clove asunder the rock (cloud), however strong. 
Blowing forth their voice 2 the bounteous Maruts 
performed, while drunk of Soma, their glorious 
deeds. 

11. They pushed the well (cloud) athwart this 
way, they poured out the spring to the thirsty 
Gotama. The Maruts with beautiful splendour 
approach him with help, they in their own ways 
satisfied the desire of the sage. 

12. The shelters which you have for him who 
praises you, grant them threefold * to the man who 
gives ! Extend the same to us, O Maruts ! Give 
us, ye heroes 2 , wealth with valiant offspring ! 
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NOTES 

This hymn is ascribed to Gotama. No verse of this 
hymn occurs in SV., VS. ; verse 6=AV. XX, 13, 2 ; verse 
7=TS.IV,i,ii,3;versei3=TS.I > 5,ii,5;TB.tI,8,5,6. 

Verse 1. 

2STote 1. The phrase ^AnayaA na saptayaA is obscure. As 
gkm. has always the meaning of wife, and sapti in the singu- 
lar, dual, and plural means horse, it might be supposed 
that ^anayaA could be connected with saptayaA, so as to 
signify mares. But although ^ani is coupled with patni, 
I, 62, 10, in the sense of mother-wife, and though sapti is 
most commonly joined with some other name for horse, yet 
^anayaA sdptayaA never occurs, for the simple reason that 
it would be too elaborate and almost absurd an expression 
for vadzvkA. We find sapti joined with va^fn, I, 162, 1 ; 
with rathya, II, 31, 7; atyam na slptim, III, 22, 1; sapti 
hart, III, 35, 2 ; ajva sapti-iva, VI, 59, 3. 

We might then suppose the thought of the poet to have 
been this : What appears before us like race-horses, viz. the 
storms coursing through the sky, that is really the host of 
the Maruts. But then ^anayaA remains unexplained, and 
it is impossible to take £anaya£ na saptayaA as two similes, 
like unto horses, like unto wives. 

I believe, therefore, that we must here take sapti in its 
original etymological sense, which would beju-mentum, 
a yoked animal, a beast of draught, or rather a follower, a 
horse that will follow. Sapti, therefore, could never be 
a wild horse, but always a tamed horse, a horse that will 
go in harness. Cf. IX, 21, 4. hitaA na saptayaA rathe, like 
horses put to the chariot; or in the singular, IX, 70, jo. 
hitaA na sipti/t, like a harnessed horse. The root is sap, 
which in the Veda means to follow, to attend on, to wor- 
ship. But if sapti means originally animals that will go 
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together, it may in our passage have retained the sense 
of yoke-fellow (<ri(vyos), and be intended as an adjective to 
gi.na.ydik, wives. There is at least one other passage where 
this meaning would seem to be more appropriate, viz. 

VIII, 20, 23. yuyam sakhaya/z saptaya^. 

You (Maruts), friends and followers ! or you, friends and 
comrades ! 

Here it is hardly possible to assign to sapti the sense of 
horse, for the Maruts, though likened to horses, are never 
thus barely invoked as saptaya/z ! 

If then we translate, 4 Those who glance forth like wives 
and yoke-fellows,' i.e. like wives of the same husband, the 
question still recurs how the simile holds good, and how 
the Maruts rushing forth together in all their beauty can 
be compared to wives. In answer to this we have to bear 
in mind that the idea of many wives belonging to one hus- 
band (sapatni) is familiar to the Vedic poet, and that their 
impetuously rushing into the arms of their husbands, and 
appearing before them in all their beauty, are frequent 
images in their poetry. In such phrases as patim na 
g&nayaJi and ^anaya/z na garbham, the £unis, the wives or 
mothers, are represented as running together after their 
husbands or children. This impetuous approach the poet 
may have wished to allude to in our passage also, but 
though it might have been understood at once by his 
hearers, it is almost impossible to convey this implied idea 
in any other language. 

Wilson translates : ' The Maruts, who are going forth, 
decorate themselves like females : they are gliders (through 
the air), the sons of Rudra, and the doers of good works, 
by which they promote the welfare of earth and heaven. 
Heroes, who grind (the solid rocks), they delight in 
sacrifices.' 

Ludwig translates: 'Die ganz besonders sich schmucken 
wie frauen, die renner, zu ihrem zuge,' &c. This is possible, 
yet the simile sounds somewhat forced. 

Not© 2. The meaning of this phrase, which occurs very 
frequently, was originally that the storms by driving away 
the dark clouds, made the earth and the sky to appear 
O] K 
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larger and wider. It afterwards takes a more general sense 
of increasing, strengthening, blessing. 

Verse 2. 

Hote 1. Ukshita is here a participle of vaksh or uksh, to 
grow, to wax ; not of uksh, to sprinkle, to anoint, to 
inaugurate, as explained by Siyawa. Thus it is said of the 
Maruts, V, 55, 3. sakam g&t&A— sakam ukshit&i, born 
together, and grown up together. 

Note 2. The same expression occurs VIII, 38, 5. sapt6 
(fti) adhi sriya/i dhire. See also I, 11 6, 17; IX, 68, 1. 

Verse 3. 

Bote 1. G6-mSitri, like g6-gata, a name of the Maruts, 
who are also called prkni-mataraA, smdhu-mataraA. 

Bote 2. Subhra is applied to the Maruts, 1, 19, 5. Other- 
wise, no doubt, it might refer, as Ludwig remarks, to, virvik- 
mataA, always supposing that virukmat is a feminine. 
Whether tanushu subhrSJi can stand for tanushu jubhrasu is 
more doubtful. 

Bote 3. VinikmataA must be an accusative plural. It 
occurs I, 127, 3, as an epithet of o^as; VI, 49, 5, as an 
epithet of the chariot of the Arvins. In our place, however, 
it must be taken as a substantive, signifying something 
which the Maruts wear, probably armour or weapons. 
This follows chiefly from X, 138, 4. jatrun arrmat virukmata, 
Indra tore his enemies with the bright weapon. In VIII, 
ao, 11, where rukma occurs as a masculine plural, vf bhra^ante 
rukmasa^ adhi bahushu, their bright things shine on their 
arms, it seems likewise to be meant for weapons ; according 
to Sayawa, for chains. In V, 55, 3 ; X, 78, 3, the Maruts 
are called vi-rokf«a/*, bright like the rays of the sun or the 
tongues of fire. 

Bote 4. Observe the short syllable in the tenth syllable 
of this Pada ; Benfey, Vedica, p. 124; Lanman, Noun- 
Inflection, pp. 378, 543. 

Verse 4. 
Bote L The sudden transition from the third to the 
second person is not unusual in the Vedic hymns, the fact 
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being that where we in a relative sentence should use the 
same person as that of the principal verb, the Vedic poets 
frequently use the third. 

note a. VWsha-vrata is untranslatable for reasons stated 
p. 138 seq. ; it means consisting of companies of vmhans, 
in whatever sense that word be taken. Wilson in his 
translation mistakes a£yuta for a£yuta£, and vrata for 
vrata. He translates the former by 'incapable of being 
overthrown,' the latter by 'entrusted with the duty of 
sending rain,' both against the authority of Sayawa. VWsha- 
vrata occurs twice in the Rig-veda as an epithet of Soma 
only, IX, 62, 11 ; 64, 1. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. If we take adri for cloud, then ramh might have 
the meaning of stirring up. 

V, 32, 3. tvam utsan ritu-bhik badbadhan&n itzmhah. 

Thou madest the springs to run that had been shut up by 
the seasons. 

VIII, 19, 6. tasya ft arvanta/i rawhayante tskvsJt. 

His horses only run quick. 

But adri often means stone, in the sense of weapon, or 
bolt (cf. adrivaA, voc., wielder of the thunderbolt), and 
ra/ffhayati would then have the meaning of hurling. This 
is the meaning adopted by Benfey and Ludwig. 

Note 2. The red may be the dark red cloud, but arusha 
has almost become a proper name, and its original meaning 
of redness is forgotten. Nay, it is possible that arusha, as 
applied to the same power of darkness which is best known 
by the names of Vrztra, Dasyu, &c, may never have had 
the sense of redness, but been formed straight from ar, to 
hurt, from which arvan, arus, &c. (see p. 65 seq.). It 
would then mean simply the hurter, the enemy. It is 
possible also to take arusha in the sense of the red horse, the 
leader between the two Haris, when we ought to remember 
that the Maruts pour forth the streams of the stallion, RV. 
V, 83, 6. pra pinvata vrishmJt Isvasya dharaA, and that 
they lead about the horse to make it rain, RV. I, 64, 6. 
atyam na mih£ vi nayanti va^i'nam. 

K 2 
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Note 3. Sayawa explains : • They moisten the whole earth 
like a hide,' a hide representing a small surface which is 
watered without great effort. Wilson : ' They moisten the 
earth, like a hide, with water.' Langlois : * Alors les 
gouttes d'eau, percant comme la peau de ce (nuage) bien- 
faisant viennent inonder la terre.' Benfey : ' Dann sturzen 
reichlich aus der rothen (Gewitterwolke) Tropfen, mit Fluth 
wie eine Haut die Erde netzend. (Dass die Erde so durch- 
nasst wird, wie durchregnetes Leder.)' If the poet had 
intended to compare the earth, before it is moistened by 
rain, to a hide, he might have had in his mind the dryness 
of a tanned skin, or, as Professor Benfey says, of leather. 
If, on the contrary, the simile refers to the streams of water, 
then £arma-iva, like a skin, might either be taken in the 
technical acceptation of the skin through which, at the 
preparation of the Soma, the streams (dharaA) of that 
beverage are squeezed and distilled, or we may take the 
word in the more general sense of water-skin. In that case 
the comparison, though not very pointedly expressed, as it 
would have been by later Sanskrit poets, would still be 
complete. The streams of the red-(horse), i. e. of the cloud, 
rush forth, and they, whether the streams liberated by the 
Maruts, or the Maruts themselves, moisten the earth with 
water, like a skin, i. e. like a skin in which water is kept and 
from which it is poured out. The cloud itself being called 
a skin by Vedic poets (I, 129, 3) makes the comparison still 
more natural. 

One other explanation might suggest itself, if the singular 
of /fcarma should be considered objectionable on account of 
the plural of the verb. Vedic poets speak of the skin of 
the earth. Thus : 

X, 68, 4. bhumyaA udna-iva vf tvi£am bibheda. 

He (B^haspati) having driven the cows from the cave, 
cut the skin of the earth, as it were, with water, i. e. 
saturated it with rain. 

The construction, however, if we took /karma in the sense 
of surface, would be very irregular, and we should have 
to translate : They moisten the earth with water like a skin, 
L e. skin-deep. 
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We ought to scan £armevodabhiA vi undanti bhuma, 
for £armeva udabhiA vyundanti bhflrna would give an 
unusual caesura. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. AV. XX, 13, 2. With your arms, i.e. according 
to Saya«a, with armfuls of gifts. Though this expression 
does not occur again so baldly, we read I, 166, 10, of the 
Maruts, that there are many gifts in their strong arms, 
bhtfrtoi bhadrfi naryeshu bahushu ; nor does bahu, as used 
in the plural, as far as I am able to judge, ever convey 
any meaning but that of arms. The idea that the Maruts 
are carried along by their arms as by wings, does not rest 
on Vedic authority, otherwise we might join raghupatvana^ 
with bahubhi//, come forth swiftly flying on your arms! 
As it is, and with the accent on the antepenultimate, we 
must refer raghupatvanaA to saptaya^, horses. 

Note 2. The sweet food is Soma. 

Verse *1. 

Note 1. The initial ' a ' of avardhanta must be elided, or 
' t6 a ' be pronounced as two short syllables equal to one 
long. 

Note 2. Taitt. S. IV, 1, 11, 3. Vishwu, whose character in 
the hymns of the Veda is very different from that assumed 
by him in later periods of Hindu religion, must here be 
taken as the friend and companion of Indra. Like the 
Maruts, he assisted Indra in his battle against VWtra and 
the conquest of the clouds. When Indra was forsaken by 
all the gods, Vish«u came to his help. 

IV, 18, 11. uta mata mahisham anu avenat ami (fti) tva 
^ahati putra devaA, 

atha abravit v«'tram fndra/fc hanishyan sakhe vish«o (fti) 
vi-taram vf kramasva. 

The mother also called after the bull, these gods forsake 
thee, O son ; then, when going to kill Vritra., Indra said, 
Friend, Vishwu, step forward I 

This stepping of Vishwu is emblematic of the rising, the 
culminating, and setting of the sun; and in VIII, 12, 27, 
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Vish«u is said to perform it throngh the power of Indra. 
In VI, 20, 2, Indra is said to have killed VWtra, assisted by 
Vishwu (vfshwuna sa^anaA). Vishwu is therefore invoked 
together with Indra, VI, 69, 8 ; VII, 99 ; with the Maruts, 
V, 87 ; VII, 36, 9. In VII, 93, 8, Indra, Vishwu, and the 
Maruts are called upon together. Nay, maVuta, belonging 
to the Maruts, becomes actually an epithet of Vishwu, V, 
46, 2. maruta uta vishwo (fti) ; and in I, 156, 4. maVutasya 
vedhasa-4 has been pointed out by Roth as an appellation of 
Vish#u. The mention of Vish«u in our hymn is therefore 
by no means exceptional, but the whole purport of this 
verse is nevertheless very doubtful, chiefly owing to the fact 
that several of the words occurring in it lend themselves to 
different interpretations. 

The translations of Wilson, Benfey, and others have not 
rendered the sense which the poet intends to describe at all 
clear. Wilson says : ' May they for whom Vish«u defends 
(the sacrifice), that bestows all desires and confers delight, 
come (quickly) like birds, and sit down upon the pleasant 
and sacred grass.' Benfey: 'Wenn Vish«u schiitzt den 
rauschtriefcnden tropfenden (Soma), sitzen wie Vogel sie 
auf der geliebten Streu.' Langlois : ' Quand Vich«ou vient 
prendre sa part de nos enivrantes libations, eux, comme des 
oiseaux, arrivent aussi sur le cousa qui leur est cher.' 
Ludwig : ' Als Vish«u half dem zum rauschtrank eilenden 
stiere, setzten sie sich wie vogel aufs Iiebe barhis.' 

Whence all these varieties? First, because aVat may 
mean, he defended or protected, but likewise, it is sup- 
posed, he descried, became aware. Secondly, because 
v^shan is one of the most vague and hence most difficult 
words in the Veda, and may mean Indra, Soma, or the 
cloud : (see the note on Vr/shan, p. 138.) Thirdly, because 
the adjective belonging to vr/shan, which generally helps 
us to determine which vrfehan is meant, is here itself of 
doubtful import, and certainly applicable to Indra as well 
as to Soma and the Arvins, possibly even to the cloud. 
Mada-iyut is readily explained by the commentators as 
bringing down pride, a meaning which the word might well 
have in modern Sanskrit, but which it clearly has not in 
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the Veda. Even where the thunderbolt of Indra is called 
mada£yut, and where the meaning of ' bringing down pride ' 
would seem most appropriate, we ought to translate ' wildly- 
rushing down.' 

VIII, 96, 5. 8. yat va^ram bahvoA indra dhatse mada- 
£yutam ahaye hantavaf dm (fti). 

When thou tookest the wildly rushing thunderbolt in thy 
arms in order to slay Ahi. 

When applied to the gods, the meaning of madaiyut is 
by no means certain. It might mean rushing about fiercely, 
reeling with delight, this delight being produced by the 
Soma, but it may also mean sending down delight, i. e. rain 
or Soma. The root £yu is particularly applicable to the 
sending down of rain; cf. Taitt. Sawh. II, 4, 9, a; 10, 3; 
III, 3, 4, 1 ; and Indra and his horses, to whom this epithet 
is chiefly applied, are frequently asked to send down rain. 
However, mada£yut is also applied to real horses (1, 126,4) 
where givers of rain would be an inappropriate epithet. I 
should therefore translate mada£yiit, when applied to Indra, 
to his horses, to the A jvins, or to horses in general by furiously 
or wildly moving about, as if ' made or madena £yavate,' 
he moves in a state of delight, or in a state of intoxication, 
such as was not incompatible with the character of the 
ancient gods. Here again the difficulty of rendering Vedic 
thought in English, or any other modern language, becomes 
apparent, for we have no poetical word to express a high 
state of mental excitement produced by drinking the in- 
toxicating juice of the S om a or other plants, which has 
not something opprobrious mixed up with it, while in 
ancient times that state of excitement was celebrated 
as a blessing of the gods, as not unworthy of the gods 
themselves, nay, as a state in which both the warrior 
and the poet would perform their highest achievements. 
The German Rausch is the nearest approach to the San- 
skrit mada. 

VIII, 1, 21. vfcvesham tarutaram mada-£yutam made hi 
sma dadati naA. 

Indra, the conqueror of all, who rushes about in rapture, 
for in rapture he bestows gifts upon us. Cf. I, 51, 2. 
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The horses of Indra are called mada^yiit, I, 81, 3; VIII, 
33. l8 5 34, 9- Ordinary horses, 1, 136, 4. 

It is more surprising to see this epithet applied to the 
Ajvins, who are generally represented as moving about 
with exemplary steadiness. However we read : 

VIII, 33, 16. mana^-gavasa vr*sha«a mada-£yuta. 

Ye two Ajvins, quick as thought, powerful, wildly moving ; 
or, as Sayana proposes, liberal givers, humblers of your ene- 
mies. See also VIII, 35, 19. 

Most frequently mada£yiit is applied to Soma, X, 30, 9 ; 
IX, 32, 1 ; 53, 4 ; 79, 3 ; 108, 11 ; where particularly the last 
passage deserves attention, in which Soma is called mada- 
£yutam sahasra-dharam wishabham. 

Lastly, even the wealth itself which the Maruts are 
asked to send down from heaven, most likely rain, is 
called, VIII, 7, 13, rayfm mada-£yutam puru-kshiim vlyva- 
dhayasam. 

In all these passages we must translate mada-£yut by 
bringing delight, showering down delight. 

We have thus arrived at the conclusion that vr/sha»am 
mada-^yutam, as used in our passage I, 85, 7, might be 
meant either for Indra or for Soma. If the Ajvins can 
be called vr/sha«au mada-£yiita, the same expression would 
be even more applicable to Indra. On the other hand, 
if Soma is called vrishabh&k mada-£yut, the same Soma 
may legitimately be called vtishk mada-^yut. In deciding 
whether Indra or Soma be meant, we must now have 
recourse to other hymns, in which the relations of the 
Maruts with Vish«u, Soma, and Indra are alluded to. 

If Indra were intended, and if the first words meant 
• When Vishwu perceived the approach of Indra,' we should 
expect, not that the Maruts sat down on the sacrificial 
pile, but that they rushed to the battle. The idea that 
the Maruts come to the sacrifice, like birds, is common 
enough : 

VIII, 30, 10. vrishawarvena marutaA vrfeha-psuna rathena 
vrfeha-nabhina, & syen&saA na pakshka^ w/tha nara^ havyS 
nzA vltaye gata. 

Come ye Maruts together, to eat our offerings, on your 
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strong-horsed, strong-shaped, strong-naved chariot, hke 
winged hawks! 

But when the Maruts thus come to a sacrifice it is to 
participate in it, and particularly in the Soma that is 
offered by the sacrificer. This Soma, it is said in other 
hymns, was prepared by Vish«u for Indra (II, 22, 1), and 
Vishwu is said to have brought the Soma for Indra (X, 
113, 2). If we keep these and similar passages in mind, 
and consider that in the preceding verse the Maruts have 
been invited to sit down on the sacrificial pile and to rejoice 
in the sweet food, we shall see that the same train of 
thought is carried on in our verse, the only new idea being 
that the saving or, possibly, the descrying of the Soma is 
ascribed to Vishwu. See, however, Bergaigne, Journ. Asiat. 
1884, p. 47a. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. On na and iva together, see Bollensen, Orient und 
Occident, II, 470. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. Tvash/ar, the workman of the gods, frequently 
also the fashioner and creator. 

Note 2. Nari, the loc. sing, of art, but, if so, with a 
wrong accent, occurs only in this phrase as used here, and 
as repeated in VIII, 96, 19. nari apamsi karta sAA vritra- 
ha. Its meaning is not clear. It can hardly mean 'on 
man,' without some more definite application. If nri could 
be used as a name of VWtra or any other enemy, it would 
mean, to do his deeds against the man, on the enemy. 
Nri, however, is ordinarily an honorific term, chiefly applied 
to Indra, IV, 25, 4. nare naryaya nr/-tamaya nrin&m, and 
hence its application to Vr/tra would be objectionable. 
Sayawa explains it in the sense of battle. I believe that 
nari stands for narya, the ace. plur. neut. of narya, manly, 
and the frequent epithet of apas, and I have translated 
accordingly. Indra is called narya-apas, VIII, 93, 1. See 
also Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xxv, p. 601. 

Verse 10. 
Note 1. Avati, a well, here meant for cloud, like litsa, 
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Note 2. DhamantaA vawam is translated by Sayawa as 
playing on the lyre, by Benfey as blowing the flute. Such 
a rendering, particularly the latter, would be very appro- 
priate, but there is no authority for va«a meaning either 
lyre or flute in the Veda. Va«a occurs five times only. 
In one passage, VIII, 30, 8. gobhi^ v&ttaA a^yate, it means 
arrow ; the arrow is sent -forth from the bow-strings. The 
same meaning seems applicable to IX, 50, 1. va«asya 
£odaya pavfm. In another passage, IX, 97, 8. pra vadanti 
vawam, they send forth their voice, is applied to the 
Maruts, as in our passage ; in IV, 24, 9, the sense is 
doubtful, but here too va«a clearly does not mean a 
musical instrument See III, 30, 10. Spiegel compares 
the Huzvaresh and Armenian vang (Pers. banig), voice. 
M. Senart (Journal Asiatique, 1874, p. 381) is in favour of 
taking va«a for flute. 

Verse 12. 

Bote 1. In the Taitt. S. I, 5, n, we have jayamanaya, 
and in the Taitt. Br. II, 8, 5, 6, jawwamanaya, but Sayawa 
explains .raramanaya, ja»wana#* kurvate. He explains 
tridhatuni by aranam, panam, khadanam. 

Vr/shan. 
Note 2. In vr/shan we have one of those words which it 
is almost impossible to translate accurately. It occurs over 
and over again in the Vedic hymns, and if we once know 
the various ideas which it either expresses or implies, we 
have little difficulty in understanding its import in a vague 
and general way, though we look in vain for corresponding 
terms in any modern language. In the Veda, and in ancient 
languages generally, one and the same word is frequently 
made to do service for many. Words retain their general 
meaning, though at the same time they are evidently used 
with a definite purpose. This is not only a peculiar phase 
of language, but a peculiar phase of thought, and as to us 
this phase has become strange and unreal, it is very difficult 
to transport ourselves back into it, still more to translate 
the pregnant terms of the Vedic poets into the definite 
languages which we have to use. Let us imagine a state of 
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thought and speech in which virtus still meant manliness, 
though it might also be applied to the virtue of a woman ; 
or let us try to speak and think a language which expressed 
the bright and the divine, the brilliant and the beautiful, 
the straight and the right, the bull and the hero, the 
shepherd and the king by the same terms, and we shall see 
how difficult it would be to translate such terms without 
losing either the key-note that was still sounding, or the 
harmonics which were set vibrating by it in the minds of 
the poets and their listeners. 

I. Vr/shan, male. 

VWshan, being derived from a root vmh, sparger e, meant 
no doubt originally the male, whether applied to animals 
or men. In this sense vrishan occurs frequently in the 
Veda, either as determining the sex of the animal which is 
mentioned, or as standing by itself and meaning the male. 
In either case, however, it implies the idea of strength and 
eminence, which we lose whether we translate it by man 
or male. 

Thus isva is horse, but VII, 69, 1, we read: 

3. vam ratha^ — vr/sha-bhiA yatu ajvaiA. 

May your chariot come near with powerful horses, i. e. 
with stallions. 

The Haris, the horses of Indra, are frequently called 
vrfehawa : 

I, 177, 1. yuktvfi hart (fti) vr/sha«a. 

Having yoked the bay stallions. 

Vrz'shabha, though itself originally meaning the male 
animal, had become fixed as the name of the bull, and in 
this process it had lost so much of its etymological import 
that the Vedic poet did not hesitate to define vrtshabha 
itself by the addition of w/shan. Thus we find : 

VIII, 93, 7. s&A vr/sha vn'shabhaA bhuvat. 

May he (Indra) be a strong bull. 

I, 54, a. vrfeha vrisha-tvfi vr*shabha>&. 

Indra by his strength a strong bull ; but, literally, Indra 
by his manliness a male bull. 

Even vr/shabha loses again its definite meaning ; and as 
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bull in bull-calf means simply male, or in bull-trout, large, 
so vmhabha is added to atya, horse, to convey the meaning 
of large or powerful : 

I, 1 77, a. yi te vr/sha«aA vrishabhSasJt indra — atyaA. 

Thy strong and powerful horses ; literally, thy male bull- 
horses. 

When vrfehan and vr*'shabha are used as adjectives, for 
instance with jiishma, strength, they hardly differ in 
meaning : 

VI, 19, 8. & naJt bhara vWshaaam .rush mam indra. 

Bring us thy manly strength, O Indra. 

And in the next verse : 

VI, 19, 9. £ te jiishmaA wtshabha^ etu. 

May thy manly strength come near. 

Va/wsaga, too, which is clearly the name for bull, is 
defined by w/shan, I, 7, 8 : 

vr/sha yuthfi-iva va/«sagaA. 

As the strong bull scares the herds. 

The same applies to varaTia, which, though by itself 
meaning boar, is determined again by w/shan : 

X, 67, 7. vr/sha-bhiA varaliaiA. 

With strong boars. 

In III, 2, 11, we read : 

vr/sha — nanadat na siwhaA. 

Like a roaring lion. 

If used by itself, w/shan, at least in the Rig-veda, can 
hardly be said to be the name of any special animal, though 
in later Sanskrit it may mean bull or horse. Thus if we 
read, X, 43, 8, vrfeha na kruddha^, we can only translate 
like an angry male, though, no doubt, like a wild bull, 
would seem more appropriate. 

I, 186, 5. y£na napatam apam ^unama mana^-giivaA 
vrfehawaA yam vahanti. 

That we may excite the SQn of the water (Agni), whom 
the males, quick as thought, carry along. 

Here the males are no doubt the horses or stallions 
of Agni. But, though this follows from the context, 
it would be wrong to say that vrfehan by itself means 



horse. 
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If used by itself, vrfehan most frequently means man, 
and chiefly in his sexual character. Thus : 
I, 140, 6. vr/sha-iva patniA abhf eti r6ruvat. 
Agni comes roaring like a husband to his wives. 

I, 179, 1. api dm (fti) mi patnlA vr/sha«a£ ^agamyu/*. 
Will the husbands now come to their wives ? 

II, 16, 8. sakr/t su te sumatf-bhiA — sam patnibhiA na 
vr/shanaA nastmahi. 

May we for once cling firmly to thy blessings, as hus- 
bands cling to their wives. 

V, 47, 6. upa-praksh£ vr/sha«aA m6daman&& div££ pathS 
vadhviLfc yanti AkkAa.. 

The exulting men come for the embrace on the path of 
heaven towards their wives. 

In one or two passages vr/shan would seem to have a 
still more definite meaning, particularly in the formula 
sflraA dr/rike vr/sha«aA £a pauwsye, which occurs IV, 41, 
6; X, 9a, 7. See also I, 179, 1. 

In all the passages which we have hitherto examined 
vr/shan clearly retained its etymological meaning, though 
even then it was not always possible to translate it by 
male. 

The same meaning has been retained in other languages 
in which this word can be traced. Thus, in Zend, arshan 
(the later gushan) is used to express the sex of animals in 
such expressions as arpahe" arshno, gen. a male horse; 
varazahe arshno, gen. a male boar; g^us arshnd, gen. a 
male ox ; but likewise in the sense of man or hero, as arsha 
hujrava, the hero Huyrava. In Greek we find &p<rqv and 
&j!>f>r)v used in the same way to distinguish the sex of animals, 
as ipo-fvts fmroi, fiovv &p<rtva. In Latin the same word may 
be recognised in the proper name Varro, and in varo 
and baro. 

.We now come to another class of passages in which 
vf/shan is clearly intended to express more than merely 
the masculine gender. In some of them the etymological 
meaning of sparger e, to pour forth, seems to come out 
again, and it is well known that Indian commentators are 
very fond of explaining w/shan by giver of rain, giver of 
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good gifts, bounteous. The first of these meanings may 
indeed be admitted in certain passages, but in others it is 
more than doubtful 

II. VWshan, fertilising. 

I, 181, 8. vr/sha vim meghaA may be translated, your 
raining cloud. 

I, 129, 3. dasmaA hf sma vr/sha«am pfnvasi tvafcma. 

Thou art strong, thou fillest the rainy skin, i. e. the cloud. 

See also IV, 22, 6 ; and possibly V, 83, 6. 

It may be that, when applied to Soma too, vr/shan 
retained something of its etymological meaning, that it 
meant gushing forth, poured out, though in many places 
it is impossible to render vr/shan, as applied to Soma, by 
anything but strong. All we can admit is that vr/shan, if 
translated by strong, means also strengthening and invigo- 
rating, an idea not entirely absent even in our expression, a 
strong drink. 

III. Vr/shan, strong. 

I, 80, 2. saA tva amadat vr/sha madaA, s6maA — sutaA. 

This strong draught inspirited thee, the poured out 
Soma-juice. 

I, 91, 2. tvam vr/sha vrishn-tvibhiA. 

Thou, Soma, art strong by strength. 

I, 175, 1. vr/sha te vr/sh«e Induk vkgi sahasra-sfftama^. 

For thee, the strong one, there is strong drink, powerful, 
omnipotent. 

In the ninth Ma»</ala, specially dedicated to the praises 
of Soma, the inspiriting beverage of gods and men, the 
repetition of vr/shan, as applied to the juice and to the god 
who drinks it, is constant. Indo vr/sha or vr/sha indo 
are incessant invocations, and become at last perfectly 
meaningless. 

IV. Vr/shan, epitheton ornans. 

There can be no doubt, in fact, that already in the 
hymns of the Veda, vr/shan had dwindled away to a mere 
epitheton ornans, and that in order to understand it cor- 
rectly, we must, as much as possible, forget its etymological 
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colouring, and render it by hero or strong. Indra, Agni, 
the Ajvins, Vishwu, the i?»bhus (IV, 35, 6), all are vr/shan, 
which means no longer male, but manly, strong. 

In the following passages vr/shan is thus applied to 
Indra : 

I, 54, 2. yih dhrwhauna jivasa r6dasi (fti) ubh£ (fti) 
vr/sha vmha-tv4 vre'shabha^ ni-n'/f^ate. 

(Praise Indra) who by his daring strength conquers both 
heaven and earth, a bull, strong in strength. 

I, 100, 1. sih y&A vrfeha vrfehwyebhiA sam-ok&A m&h&k 
divaA prr'thivyfiA k& sam-rfi7 satfna-satva havyaA bhareshu 
marutvan naA bhavatu indraA tit". 

He who is strong, wedded to strength, who is the king 
of the great sky and the earth, of mighty might, to be 
invoked in battles, — may Indra with the Maruts come to 
our help! 

I, 16,1. S, tvavahantu harayaA vr/sha«am soma-pitaye, 
indra tva suVa-£akshasaA. 

May the bays bring thee hither, the strong one, to the 
Soma-draught, may the sunny-eyed horses (bring) thee, O 
Indra! 

IV, 16, 20. eva ft indraya vmhabhaya vriahtte brahma 
akarma bhr/gavaA na ratham. 

Thus we have made a hymn for Indra, the strong bull, 
as the Bhrzgus make a chariot. 

X, 153, 2. tvam vr*shan vr/sha ft asi. 

Thou, O hero, art indeed a hero; and not, Thou, O 
male, art indeed a male ; still less, Thou, O bull, art indeed 
a bull. 

I, 10 1, 1. avasyavaA vr/sha«am va^ra-dakshiwam marut- 
vantam sakhyaya havamahe. 

Longing for help we call as our friend the hero who 
wields the thunderbolt, who is accompanied by the Maruts. 

VIII, 6, 14. nf .nishwe indra dhamasfm va^ram^aghantha 
dasyavi, vr/sha hf ugra jr/wvishe. 

Thou, O Indra, hast struck the strong thunderbolt against 
•Sushwa, the fiend ; for, terrible one, thou art called hero ! 

VIII, 6, 40. vavr/dhanaA lipa dyavi vr/sha va^r" aroravit 
vr/tra-ha" soma-pfitamaA. 
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Growing up by day, the hero with the thunderbolt has 
roared, the VWtra-killer, the great Soma-drinker. 

V, 35,4. vWsha hf asi rfidhase^a^nish6 vrlshni tesivsJi. 

Thou (India) art a hero, thou wast born to be bounteous ; 
in thee, the hero, there is might. 

V. VarshishMa, strongest, best, oldest. 

It is curious to watch the last stage of the meaning of 
w/shan in the comparative and superlative varshiyas and 
varshish/j&a. In the Veda, varshish/i4a still means excellent, 
but in later Sanskrit it is considered as the superlative of 
vraldha, old, so that we see w/shan, from meaning originally 
manly, vigorous, young, assuming in the end the meaning of 
old. (M. M., Sanskrit Grammar, § 252.) 

Yet even thus, when vrfehan means simply strong or 
hero, its sexual sense is not always forgotten, and it breaks 
out, for instance, in such passages as, 

I) 3*> 7- vrishnaJi vadhri/j prati-manam bubhushan puru- 
tra vritri/t ajayat vf-astaA. 

VWtra, the eunuch, trying to be like unto a man (like unto 
Indra), was lying, broken to many pieces. 

The next passages show vr/shan as applied to Agni : 

III, 27, 15. vrfehawam tva vayam vr/shan vrfehawaA sam 
idhimahi. 

O, strong one, let us the strong ones kindle thee, the 
strong ! 

V, 1, 1 a. avo£ama kavaye medhyaya v&kaA vandaru vri- 
shabhaya vrishne. 

We have spoken an adoring speech for the worshipful 
poet, for the strong bull (Agni). 

Vishwu is called vr/shan, I, 154, 3 : 

pra vfsh«ave jusham etu manma giri-kshfte uru-gayaya 
vrishne. 

May this hymn go forth to Vish«u, he who dwells in the 
mountain (cloud), who strides wide, the hero ! 

Rudra is called vr/shan : 

II, 34, 2. rudraA yat va/i maruta^ rukma-vakshasaA vWsha 
4fani prfonyaA jukre fldhani. 

When Rudra, the strong man, begat you, O Maruts with 
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bright ornaments on your chests, in the bright lap of 
Pmni. 

That the Maruts, the sons of Rudra, are called vr/shan, 
we have seen before, and shall see frequently again (I, 
165, 1; II, 33, 13; VII, 56, ao; ai; 58, 6). The whole 
company of the Maruts is called vr/sha ganiA, the strong 
or manly host, i. e. the host of the Maruts, without any 
further qualification. 

VI. Vr/shan, name of various deities. 

Here lies, indeed, the chief difficulty which is raised by 
the common use of vr/shan in the Veda, that when it occurs 
by itself, it often remains doubtful who is meant by it, Indra, 
or Soma, or the Maruts, or some other deity. We shall 
examine a few of these passages, and first some where 
vr/shan refers to Indra : 

IV, 30, 10. apa ush&A anasa^ sarat sam-pish/at aha 
bibhyushl, nf yat stm .dmathat vr/sha. 

Ushas went away from her broken chariot, fearing lest 
the hero should do her violence. 

Here vr/shan is clearly meant for Indra, who, as we learn 
from the preceding verse, was trying to conquer Ushas, as 
Apollo did Daphne ; and it should be observed that the 
word itself, by which Indra is here designated, is particularly 
appropriate to the circumstances. 

1, 103, 6. bhOfri-karmawe vr/shabhaya vr/sh«e satya-.rosh- 
maya sunavama s6mam, yaA a-dr/tya paripanthwva s&raA 
AyagvanaA vi-bh4fan eti vedaA. 

Let us pour out the Soma for the strong bull, the per- 
former of many exploits, whose strength is true, the hero 
who, watching like a footpad, comes to us dividing the 
wealth of the infidel. 

Here it is clear again from the context that Indra only 
can be meant. 

But in other passages this is more doubtful : 

III, 61, 7. r/tasya budhne ushasam ishawyan vr/sha mahi 
(fti) r6dast (fti) 8. viveya. 

The hero in the depth of the heaven, yearning for the 
dawns, has entered the great sky and the earth. 
[3»] L 
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The hero who yearns for the dawns, is generally Indra ; 
here, however, considering that Agni is mentioned in the 
preceding verse, it is more likely that this god, as the light 
of the morning, may have been meant by the poet. That 
Agni, too, may be called w/shan, without any other epithet 
to show that he is meant rather than any other god, is clear 
from such passages as, 

VI, 3, 7. vr/sha ruksha^ 6shadhtshu nunot. 

He the wild hero shouted among the plants. 

In VII, 60, 9, vrj'shawau, the dual, is meant for Mitra and 
Varuwa ; in the next verse, vrishanaA, the plural, must mean 
the same gods and their companions. 

That Soma is called simply vr/shan, not only in the ninth 
Ma«</ala, but elsewhere, too, we see from such passages as, 

III, 43, 7. rndra pfoa w/sha-dhutasya vHshnaA (& yam te 
syen&A ujate .g-abh&ra), yasya mdde £yavayasi pra krishlfA 
yasya made apa gotrfi vavdrtha. 

Indra drink of the male (the strong Soma), bruised by the 
males (the heavy stones), inspirited by whom thou makest 
the people fall down, inspirited by whom thou hast opened 
the stables. 

Here Saya«a, too, sees rightly that ' the male bruised by 
the males ' is the Soma-plant, which, in order to yield the 
intoxicating juice, has to be bruised by stones, which stones 
are again likened to two males. But unless the words, 
enclosed in brackets, had stood in the text, words which 
clearly point to Soma, I doubt whether Sayawa would have 
so readily admitted the definite meaning of w/shan as Soma. 

I, 109, 3. m£ Medma rarmin fti nfidhamaniA pitr/Wsm 
saktiA anu-ya£MamanaA, indragnf-bhyam kam vr/sha«aA 
madanti ta hf adri (fti) dhishdwiya^ upd-sthe. 

We pray, let us not break the cords (which, by means of 
the sacrifices offered by each generation of our forefathers, 
unite us with the gods) ; we strive after the powers of our 
fathers. The Somas rejoice for Indra and Agni ; for the 
two stones are in the lap of the vessel. 

First, as to the construction, the fact that participles are 
thus used as finite verbs, and particularly when the subject 
changes in the next sentence, is proved by other passages, 
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such as II, 11, 4. The sense is that the new generation 
does not break the sacrificial succession, but offers Soma, 
like their fathers. The Soma-plants are ready, and, when 
pressed by two stones, their juice flows into the Soma- 
vessel. There maybe a double entendre in dhisha«aya£ 
upa-sthe, which Sanskrit scholars will easily perceive. 

When w/shan is thus used by itself, we must be chiefly 
guided by the adjectives or other indications before we 
determine on the most plausible translation. Thus we 
read: 

1. 55' 4- sa ^ ft vane namasyu-bhiA va^asyate Hru ^aneshu 
pra-bruva«aA indriyam, vrfshl k/tindu/t bhavati haryataA 
vWsha ksh^mena dh^nam magha-va yat fnvati. 

In the first verse the subject may be Indra or Soma : 
4 He alone is praised by worshippers in the forest (or in the 
wooden vessel), he who shows forth among men his fair 
power.' But who is meant to be the subject of the next 
verse? Even Sayawa is doubtful. He translates first : 
' The bounteous excites the man who wishes to sacrifice ; 
when the sacrificer, the rich, by the protection of Indra, 
stirs up his voice.' But he allows an optional translation for 
the last sentences : ' when the powerful male, Indra, by his 
enduring mind reaches the praise offered by the sacrificer.' 

According to these suggestions, Wilson translated : He 
(Indra) is the granter of their wishes (to those who solicit 
him) ; he is the encourager of those who desire to worship 
(him), when the wealthy offerer of oblations, enjoying his 
protection, recites his praise. 

Benfey : The bull becomes friendly, the bull becomes 
desirable, when the sacrificer kindly advances praise. 

LANGLOIS : When the noble Maghavan receives the 
homage of our hymns, his heart is flattered, and he 
responds to the wishes of his servant by his gifts. 

As far as I know, the adjective £Aandu does not occur 
again, and can therefore give us no hint. But haryata, 
which is applied to vr/shan in our verse, is the standing 
epithet of Soma. It means delicious, and occurs very 
frequently in the ninth Ma«</ala. It is likewise applied 
to Agni, Pushan, the Haris, the thunderbolt, but wherever 

L 2 
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it occurs our first thought is of Soma. Thus, without 
quoting from the Soma-Ma»*/ala, we read, X, 96, 1, harya- 
tam madam, the delicious draught, i. e. Soma. 

X, 96, 9. pltva* madasya haryatasya andhasaA, means 
having drunk of the draught of the delicious Soma. 

VIII, 72, 18. padam haryatasya ni-dhanyam, means the 
place where the delicious Soma resides. 

Ill, 44, 1. haryata^ s6ma.A. 

Delicious Soma. 

II, 21, 1. bhara fndraya somam ya^ataya haryatam. 

Bring delicious Soma for the holy Indra. 

I, 130, 2. madaya haryataya te tuv{A-tamaya dhayase. 

That thou mayest drink the delicious and most powerful 
draught, i. e. the Soma. 

If, then, we know that vr/shan by itself is used in the 
sense of Soma, haryata w/shan can hardly be anything 
else. Va£asyate also is peculiar to Soma in the sense of 
murmuring, or as it were talking, and never occurs as a 
passive. I therefore should prefer to assign the whole verse 
to Soma, and translate: He indeed, when in the wooden 
vessel, talks with his worshippers, proclaiming his fair power 
among men ; the strong Soma is pleasing, the strong Soma 
is delicious, when the sacrificer safely brings the cow, i. e. the 
milk to be mixed with the Soma. 

That Indra was thirsting for Soma had been said in the 
second verse, and he is again called the Soma-drinker in the 
seventh verse. A verse dedicated to Soma therefore seems to 
come in quite naturally, though the Anukramawt does not 
sanction it. 

That the Maruts are called w/shan, without further ex- 
planations, will appear from the following- passages: 

I, 85, 12. rayfm naA dhatta vrishanaA su-viram. 

Give us wealth, ye heroes, consisting of good offspring. 

VIII, 96, 14. fehyami va/i vr*'sha«a/* yudhyata a^au. 

I wish for you, heroes (Maruts), fight in the race ! 

In all the passages which we have hitherto examined, 
w/shan was always applied to living beings, whether 
animals, men, or gods. But as, in Greek, &p<rr)v means 
at last simply strong, and is applied, for instance, to the 
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crash of the sea, ktj/wos &p<ri\v ir6trrov, so in the Veda 
vr/shan is applied to the roaring of the storms and similar 
objects. 

V, 87, 5. svanaA vr/sha. 

Your powerful sound (O Maruts). 

X, 47, 1. ^agnbhma te dakshiwam indra hastam vasu- 
yavaA vasu-pate vasunam, vidma h/ tva g6-patim jura 
gonam asmabhyam £itram vr/sha«am rayfm d&A. 

We have taken thy right hand, O Indra, wishing for 
treasures, treasurer of treasures, for we know thee, O hero, 
to be the lord of cattle ; give us bright and strong wealth. 

Should £itra here refer to treasures, and vr/shan to cattle ? 

X, 89, 9. nf amftreshu vadham indra tumram vr/shan 
vr/sha«am arusham jinhi. 

Whet, O hero, the heavy strong red weapon against the 
enemies. 

The long a in vr/sha»am is certainly startling, but it 
occurs once more, IX, 34, 3, where there can be no doubt 
that it is the accusative of vr/shan. Professor Roth takes 
vr/shan here in the sense of bull (s. v. tumra), but he does 
not translate the whole passage. 

III, 29, 9. kr/«6ta dhumam vr/sha«am sakhaya//. 
Make a mighty smoke, O friends ! 

Strength itself is called vr/shan, if I am right in trans- 
lating the phrase vr/sha«am .rushmam by manly strength. 
It occurs, 

IV, 24, 7. tasmin dadhat vr/sha«am .rushmam fndra&. 
Indra may give to him manly strength. 

VI, 19, 8. & xaJt bhara vr/shawam .rushmam indra. 
Bring to us, O Indra, manly strength. 

VII, 24, 4. asm6 (fti) dadhat vr/sha«am .rushmam indra. 
Giving to us, O Indra, manly strength. 

See also VI, 1 9, 9, jushma^ vrishabhaA, used in the same 
sense. 

VII. Vr/shan, general and empty term of praise. 

This constant play on the word vr/shan, which we have 
observed in the passages hitherto examined, and which 
give by no means a full idea of the real frequency of its 
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occurrence in the Veda, has evidently had its influence on 
the Vedic it? /shis, who occasionally seem to delight in the 
most silly and unmeaning repetitions of this word, and 
its compounds and derivatives. Here no language can 
supply any adequate translation ; for though we may 
translate words which express thoughts, it is useless to 
attempt to render mere idle play with words. I shall give 
a few instances : 

I) 1 77> 3- & tishfy&a ratham vrisha.na.rn vr/sha te sutaA 
aoma/t pari-sikta madhuni, yuktvfi vr/sha-bhyam vmhabha 
kshitJnSrn hari-bhyam yahi pra-vata upa madrfk. 

Mount the strong car, the strong Soma is poured out 
for thee, sweets are sprinkled round ; come down towards 
us, thou bull of men, with the strong bays, having yoked 
them. 

But this is nothing yet compared to other passages, when 
the poet cannot get enough of vr/shan and vr/shabha. 

II, 16, 6. vr/sha te v&graA uta te vr/sha rathaA vr/sha»a 
hart (fti) vr/shabhSm Syudha, vtishnaA madasya vnshabha 
tvam trishe fndra s6masya vr/shabhasya tr/pwuhi. 

Thy thunderbolt is strong, and thy car is strong, 
strong are the bays, the weapons are powerful, thou, 
bull, art lord of the strong draught, Indra rejoice in the 
powerful Soma ! 

V, 36, 5- vr/sha tva vr/sha»am vardhatu dyatiA vr/sha 
vr/sha-bhyam vahase hari-bhyam, saA naA vr/sha vr/sha- 
rathaA su-jipra vr/sha-krato (fti) vr/sha va^rin bhare dhaA. 

May the strong sky increase thee, the strong; a 
strong one thou art, carried by two strong bays ; do 
thou who art strong, with a strong car, O thou of strong 
might, strong holder of the thunderbolt, keep us in battle 1 

V, 40, 2-3. vr/sha graVa vr/sha madaA vr/sha s6ma// 
ayam sutaA, vr/shan indra vr/sha-bhiA vr/trahan-tama, 
vr/sha tva vr/sha«am huve. 

The stone is strong, the draught is strong, this Soma 
that has been poured out is strong, O thou strong Indra, 
who killest Vr/tra with the strong ones (the Maruts), I, 
the strong, call thee, the strong. 

VIII, 13, 31-33. vr/sha ayam indra te rathaA ut6 (fti) te 
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vr/sha«a hart (fti), vr/sha tvim jata-krato (fti) vr/sha havaA. 
vr/sha grava vr/sha mada/J vr/sha somaA ayam sutaA, vr/sha 
yagiiiA ydm fnvasi vr/sh4 hava/6. vr/sha tv& vr/sha«am 
huve va^rin £itrabhiA utf-bhiA, vavdntha hf prati-stutim 
vr/sh4 havaA. 

This thy car is strong, O Indra, and thy bays are 
strong; thou art strong, O omnipotent, our call is strong. 
The stone is strong, the draught is strong, the Soma is 
strong, which is here poured out ; the sacrifice which thou 
orderest is strong, our call is strong. I, the strong, 
call thee, the strong, thou holder of the thunderbolt, with 
manifold blessings ; for thou hast desired our praise ; our 
call is strong. 

There are other passages of the same kind, but they are 
too tedious to be here repeated. The commentator, through- 
out, gives to each vr/shan its full meaning either of 
showering down or bounteous, or male or bull ; but a word 
which can thus be used at random has clearly lost its 
definite power, and cannot call forth any definite ideas in 
the mind of the listener. It cannot be denied that here 
and there the original meaning of vr/shan would be appro- 
priate even where the poet is only pouring out a stream of 
majestic sound, but we are not called upon to impart sense 
to what are verba et praeterquam nihil. When we 
read, I, J 33, 3, vtftaA ap£m vr/sha«-van, we are justified, no 
doubt, in translating, ' the wind who pours forth water;' 
and X, 93, 5, apfim vr/sha»-vasu (fti) sfiryama'sa, means ' Sun 
and Moon, givers of water.' But even in some passages 
where vr/shan is followed by the word vr/sh, it is curious to 
observe that vr/sh is not necessarily used in the sense of rain- 
ing or pouring forth, but rather in the sense of drinking. 

VI, 68, 1 1. mdravaruwa madhumat-tamasya vrishnaJt s6- 
masya vr/sha«a B ft vr/shetham. 

• The dual vr»sha»au occurs only when the next word begins 
with a vowel Before an initial a, a, i, the au is always changed 
into Sv in the Samhid (I, 108, 7-12; 116, 21; 117, 19; 153, 2; 
I 57» 5; !5 8 > l > l8o » 7 5 VII, 61, 5). Before u the preceding au 
becomes a in the Sawhita, but the Pada gives au, in order to show 
that no Sandhi can take place between the two vowels (VII, 60, 9; 
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Indra and Varu«a, you strong ones, may you drink of 
the sweetest strong Soma. 

That a-vrz'sh means to drink or to eat, was known to 
Saya«a and to the author of the >Satapatha-brahma#a, who 
paraphrases a vmhayadhvam by arnita, eat. 

The same phrase occurs I, 108, 3. 

I, 104, 9. ura-vyikkAgatAire 8, wishasva. 

Thou of vast extent, drink (the Soma) in thy stomach. 

The same phrase occurs X, 96, 13. 

VIII, 61, 3. 8, vrsshasva — sutasya indra andhasa^. 

Drink, Indra, of the Soma that is poured out. 

In conclusion, a few passages may be pointed out in 
which vrfehan seems to be the proper name of a pious 
worshipper : 

I, 36, 10. yam tva devasaA manave dadhu^ iha ya^ish- 
ttom havya-vahana, yam ka#va// medhya-atithiA dhana- 
spr/tam yam vr/sha- yam upa-stutaA. 

Thee, O Agni, whom the gods placed here for man, the 
most worthy of worship, O carrier of oblations, thee whom 
Kawva, thee whom Medhyatithi placed, as the giver of 
wealth, thee whom Vn'shan placed and Upastuta. 

Here the commentator takes VWshan as Indra, but this 
would break the symmetry of the sentence. That Upa- 
stuta^ is here to be taken as a proper name, as Upastuta, 
the son of Vrtsh/ihavya, is clear from verse 17: 

dignik pra avat mitrS uta medhya-atithim agnlA satK upa- 
stutam. 

Agni protected also the two friends, Medhyatithi and 
Upastuta, in battle. 

The fact is that whenever upastuta has the accent on the 
last syllable, it is intended as a proper name, while, if used 
as a participle, in the sense of praised, it has the accent on 
the first. 

X, 66, 7). Before consonants the dual always ends in S, both in 
the Sawhid and Pada. But there are a few passages where the 
final i occurs before initial vowels, and where the two vowels are 
allowed to form one syllable. In four passages this happens before 
an initial 4(1, 108, 3; VI, 68, 11; I, 177, 1; II, 16, 5). Once, 
and once. only, it happens before u, in VIII, 22, 12. 
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VIII, 5, 25. yatha £it kdwvam aVatam priyd-medham 
upa-stutdm. 

As you have protected Ka«va, Priyamedha, Upastutd. 
Cf. I, in, 15. 

VIII, 103, 8. prd mawzhishA&aya gayata — lipa-stutasa/* 
agnaye (accent of the vocative). 

Sing, O Upastutas, to the worthiest, to Agni ! 

X, 115, 9. fti tva agne vrtsh/i-hdvyasya putrid upa- 
stutasaA rfehayaA avo£an. 

By these names, O Agni, did the sons of Vrishrihavya, 
the Upastutas, the i?jshis, speak to you. 

Vn'shan occurs once more as a proper name in VI, 16, 
14 and 15 : 

tarn dm (fti) tva dadhydn. rishiA putrdA idhe dtharvawa^, 
vrj'tra-hanam puram-dardm. 

tdm ikt (fti) tva pathydA vr/sha sdm idhe dasyuhan- 
tamam, dhanam-^aydm rd«e-ra«e. 

Thee, O Agni, did Dadhya£ kindle, the Rishi, the son of 
Atharvan, thee the killer of Vrt'tra, the destroyer of towns ; 

Thee, O Agni, did Vr/shan Pathya kindle, thee the best 
killer of enemies, the conqueror of wealth in every battle. 

Here the context can leave no doubt that Dadhya£ and 
Vrtshan were both intended as proper names. Yet as 
early as the composition of the Satapatha-brahmawa, this 
was entirely misunderstood. Dadhya£, the son of Atharvan, 
is explained as speech, Vmhan Pathya as mind (Sat. Br. 
VI, 3, 3, 4). On this Mahtdhara, in his remarks on Vkg: 
Sawh. XI, 34, improves still further. For though he allows 
his personality to Dadhya£, the son of Atharvan, he says 
that Pathya comes from pathin, path, and means he who 
moves on the right path ; or it comes from pathas, which 
means sky, and is here used in the sense of the sky of the 
heart. He then takes vr/shan as mind, and translates the 
mind of the heart. Such is a small chapter in the history 
of the rise and fall of the Indian mind ! 
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MAiVZ>ALA I, HYMN 86. 
ASHJAKA I, ADHYAYA 6, VARGA 11-12. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. O Maruts, that man in whose dwelling you 
drink (the Soma), ye mighty (sons) of heaven, he 
indeed has the best guardians K 

2. You who are propitiated 1 either by sacrifices 
or from the prayers of the sage, hear the call, O 
Maruts ! 

3. Aye, the powerful man to whom you have 
granted a sage, he will live in a stable rich in cattle 1 . 

4. On the altar of this strong man (here) 1 Soma is 
poured out in daily sacrifices ; praise and joy are 
sung. 

5. To him let the mighty 1 Maruts listen, to him 
who surpasses all men, as the flowing rain-clouds 2 
pass over the sun. 

6. For we, O Maruts, have sacrificed at many 
harvests, through the mercies l of the swift gods (the 
storm-gods). 

7. May that mortal be blessed, -0 chasing Maruts, 
whose offerings you carry off 1 . 

8. You take notice either of the sweat of him who 
praises you, ye men of true strength, or of the desire 
of the suppliant 1 . 

9. O ye of true strength, make this manifest with 
might ! strike the fiend 1 with your lightning ! 

10. Hide the hideous darkness, destroy 1 every 
tusky 2 fiend. Make the light which we long for ! 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Gotatna. 

Verse i=VS.VIII, 31 ; AV. XX, 1, 2 ; TS. IV, 2, 11, 1. 

Verse 2= TS. IV, 2, n, a. 

Verse 6= TS. IV, 3, 13,5. 

Verse8=SV II, 944- 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. V/mahas occurs only once more as an epithet of 
the Maruts, V, 87, 4. Being an adjective derived from 
mahas, strength, it means very strong. The strong ones of 
heaven is an expression analogous to I, 64, 2. divaA rish- 
vasaA ukshana£ ; I, 64, 4. divaA naraA. The Ait. Brahmana 
VI, 10, takes gopa, guardian, as Indra. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. The construction of this verse is not clear. 
Ya^via-vahas has two meanings in the Veda. It is applied 
to the priest who carries or performs the sacrifice : 

III, 8, 3, and 24, 1. \&xkaJi dhkh ya^vJa-vahase. 

Grant splendour to the sacrificer ! 

But it is also used of the gods who carry off the sacri- 
fice, and in that case it means hardly more than worshipped 
or propitiated ; I, 15, 1 1 (Ajvinau) ; IV, 47, 4 (Indra and 
Vayu); VIII, 12, 20 (Indra). In our verse it is used in 
the latter sense, and it is properly construed with the in- 
strumental yzgnakh. The difficulty is the gen. plur. matt- 
nam, instead of matfbhiA. The sense, however, seems to 
allow of but one construction, and we may suppose that the 
genitive depends on the ya^vJa in ya^viavahas, ' accepting 
the worship of the prayers of the priest.' Benfey refers 
ya^viaW to the preceding verse, and joins havam to vfprasya 
matinam : ' Durch Opfer — Opferfordrer ihr ! — oder ihr hort 
— Maruts — den Ruf der Lieder, die der Priester schuf.' 

The Samhita text lengthens the last syllable of jri«uta, as 
suggested by the metre. 
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If the accent allowed ya^wavahasaA to be taken as a 
genitive, the translation, as suggested by Ludwig, might be, 
' Either for the sake of the sacrifices of the sacrificer, or 
because of the prayers of the sage, O Maruts, hear the 
call.' 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The genitive yasya va^-fna^ depends on vfpra. 
Anu-taksh, like anu-grah, anu-^vla, seems to convey the 
meaning of doing in behalf or for the benefit of a person. 
Ganta might also be translated in a hostile sense, he will 
go into, he will conquer many a stable full of cows. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Ludwig has pointed out that asya may refer 
to the present sacrificer. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. I have altered a bhuvaA into abhuvaA, for I do 
not think that bhiivaA, the second pers. sing, even if it were 
bhuvat, the third pers., could be joined with the relative 
pronoun yaA in the second pada. The phrase vlsv&A 
y&A ka.rshamk abhf occurs more than once, and is never 
preceded by the verb bhuva// or bhuvat. Abhiiva^, on the 
contrary, is applied to the Maruts, I, 64, 6, vidatheshu 
abhuva// ;• and as there can be no doubt who are the deities 
invoked, abhuvaA, the strong ones, is as appropriate an 
epithet as v/mahas in the first verse. 

Note 2. Sasrushi^ IshaA, as connected with stfra, the sun, 
can only be meant for the flowing waters, the rain-clouds, 
the givers of ish or vigour. They are called divyaA (shaA : 

VIII, 5, 21. uta naA divylA IshaA uta smdhun varshatha^. 

You rain down on us the heavenly waters and the rivers. 

Wilson translates : May the Maruts, victorious over all 
men, hear (the praises) of this (their worshipper) ; and may 
(abundant) food be obtained by him who praises them. 

Benfey : Ihn, der ob alien Menschen ragt, sollen horen 
die Labungen, und nahn, die irgend Weisen nahn. 

Ludwig : Horen sollen von ihm, der iiber alien menschen 
ist, die erden, seine bis zur sonne gelangten krafte. In his 
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notes he would prefer: Von ihm sollen sie gegenwartig 
horen, von ihm der alle menschen iibertrift (und die in die 
sonne wegegangenen), die darbringungen. 

•Sroshantu does not occur again ; but we find jr6shan, I, 
68, 5; jr6shama»a, III, 8, 10 ; VII, 51, 1; VII, 7, 6. 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. The expression dvobhiA, with the help, the 
blessings, the mercies, is generally used with reference to 
divine assistance; (I, 117, 19; 167, 2; 185, 10 ; 11 ; IV, 
23, 7 ; 41, 6 ; V, 74, 6 ; VI, 47, 13 ; VII, 20, 1 ; 35, 1, &c.) 
It seems best therefore to take ka.rsha.nl as a name or 
epithet of the Maruts, although, after the invocation of 
the Maruts by name, this repetition is somewhat unusual. 
I should have preferred, ' with the help of our men, of our 
active and busy companions,' for £arsha«f is used in that 
sense also. Only dvobhiA would not be in its right place 
then. The same applies to the various reading in TS. IV, 
3. J 3, 5» where instead of ivobhiA we find mahobhi^. This 
too is used with reference to gods, and particularly to the 
Maruts ; see I, 165, 5, note. 

Verse 7. 

Note L Par, with ati, means to carry over (I, 97, 8 ; 99, 
I ; 174, 9; III, 15, 3 ; 20, 4; IV, 39, I ; V, 25, 9 ; 73, 8; 
VII, 40, 4; 97, 4; VIII, 26, 5; 67, 2, &c); with apa, to 
remove (I, 129, 5); with ni/t, to throw down. Hence, if 
used by itself, unless it means to overrun, as frequently, 
it can only have the general sense of carrying, taking, 
accepting, or accomplishing. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Vida as second pers. plur. perf. is frequent, 
generally with the final 'a ' long in the Sawhita, I, 156, 3 ; 

V, 41. 13 ! 55, «• 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. Observe the long penultimate in raksha/*, instead 
of the usual short syllable. Cf. I, 1 3, 5, and see Kuhn, 
Beitrage, vol. iii, p. 456. 
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Verse 10. 

Note 1. See note 1 to I, 39, 3. 

Note 2. Atrfn, which stands for attrfn, is one of the 
many names assigned to the powers of darkness and mis- 
chief. It is derived from atrd, which means tooth or jaw, 
and therefore meant originally an ogre with large teeth or 
jaws, a devourer. Besides atra, we also find in the Veda 
dtra, with the accent on the first syllable, and meaning 
what serves for eating, or food : 

X, 79, 2. itrawi asmai pa/~bhM: sdm bharanti. 

They bring together food for him (Agni) with their feet. 

With the accent on the last syllable, atra in one passage 
means an eater or an ogre, like atrfn : 

V, 32, 8. apadam atram — mridhri-v&kam. 
Indra killed the footless ogre, the babbler. 
It means tooth or jaw : 

1, 1 29, 8. svaydm sS rishayadhyai yfi naA upa-ishe" atrafA. 

May she herself go to destruction who attacks us with 
her teeth. 

It is probably from atra in the sense of tooth (cf. <$8wres= 
ibSvTft) that atrfn is derived, meaning ogre or a devouring 
devil In the later Sanskrit, too, the Asuras are repre- 
sented as having large tusks, Mahabh. V, 3572, damshtrino 
bhtmaveglr ka.. 

Thus we read I, 21, 5, that Indra and Agni destroy the 
Rakshas, and the poet continues : 

ipra^aA santu atrfwaA. 

May the ogres be without offspring ! 

IX, 86, 48. ^ahf vlsvbn rakshdsaA indo (fti) atrfwaA. 

Kill, O Soma, all the tusky Rakshas. Cf. IX, 104, 6 ; 105, 6. 

VI, 51, 14. ^ahf nf atHwam pa«fm. 
Kill, O Soma, the tusky Pawi. 

I, 94, 9. vadhafA duA-s&mskn dpa du/t-dhya/i gsAii 
dure" va y6 inti vi k6 £it atrlnaA. 

Strike with thy blows, O Agni, the evil-spoken, evil- 
minded (spirits), the ogres, those who are far or who are near. 

See also I, 36, 14; ao; VI, 16, 28; VII, 104, 1; 5; 
VIII, 12, I ; 19, 15 ; X, 36, 4 ; 118, 1. 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 87. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 6, VARGA 13. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 
i. Endowed with exceeding vigour and power, 
the singers, the never flinching, the immovable, the 
impetuous, the most beloved and most manly, have 
decked themselves with their glittering ornaments, 
a few only \ like the heavens with the stars. 

2. When you have seen your way through the 
clefts, like birds, O Maruts, on whatever road it be 1 , 
then the casks (clouds) on your chariots trickle every- 
where, and you pour out the honey-like fatness (the 
rain) for him who praises you. 

3. At their racings the earth shakes, as if broken 1 , 
when on the (heavenly) paths they harness (their 
deer) for victory s . They the sportive, the roaring, 
with bright spears, the shakers (of the clouds) have 
themselves glorified their greatness. 

4. That youthful company (of the Maruts), with 
their spotted horses 1 , moves by itself; hence 2 it 
exercises lordship, invested with powers. Thou 
indeed art true, thou searchest out sin 8 , thou art 
without blemish. Therefore the manly host will 
help this prayer. 

5. We speak after the kind of our old father, our 
tongue goes forth at the sight l of the Soma : when 
the singers (the Maruts) had joined' I ndra in deed*, 
then only they took their holy names ; — 

6. These Maruts, armed with beautiful rings, 
obtained splendours for their glory 1 , they ob- 
tained 2 rays, and men to celebrate them ; nay, 
armed with daggers, speeding along, and fearless, 
they found the beloved domain of the Maruts *. 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Gotama. No verse in SV., 
VS., AV. 
Verse 3=TS. IV, 3, 13, 7. 
Verse 3=TS. IV, 3, 13, 7. 
Verse 6=TS. II, i, 11, 3 ; IV, 3, 11, a. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Re - £it refers to the Maruts, who are represented 
as gradually rising or just showing themselves, as yet only 
few in number, like the first stars in the sky. Ki £it, some, 
is opposed to sarve, all. The same expression occurs again, 
V, 53, 1 3, where the Maruts are compared to a few thieves. 
B. and R., and those who follow them, translate usra^ iva 
str/-bhi// by 'like cows marked with stars on their fore- 
heads.' Such cows no doubt exist, but they can hardly be 
said to become visible by these frontal stars, as the Maruts 
by their ornaments. We must take usrftA here in the same 
sense as dya'vaA ; II, 34, 3, it is said that the Maruts were 
perceived dyavaA na stri-bhiA, like the heavens with the 
stars. 

I, 166, 11. dure-dr/jaA ye* divyfiTA-iva str^-bhiA. 

Who are visible far away, like the heavens (or heavenly 
beings) by the stars. 

And the same is said of Agni, II, 3, 5. dyau/i ai strl- 
bhiA /Htayat r6dast (fti) anu. StribhSh occurs I, 68, 5 ; IV, 
7> 3 5 VI, 49, 3 ; 13. It always means stars, and the 
meaning of rays (strahl) rests, as yet, on etymological 
authority only. The evening sky would, no doubt, be more 
appropriate than usrfiA, which applies chiefly to the dawn. 
But in the Indian mind, the two dawns, i. e. the dawn and 
the gloaming, are so closely united and identified, that 
their names, too, are frequently interchangeable. 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. I translate yayf not by a goer, a traveller, i. e. the 
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cloud (this is the explanation proposed by Sayawa, and 
adopted by Professor Benfey), but by path. Sayawa (TS. 
IV, 3, 13, 7) renders yayim by gatim. Etymologically 
yay/ may mean either, and in some passages I feel doubtful 
as to which is the more appropriate meaning. But in 
parallel passages yayf is clearly replaced by yama. Thus : 

VIII, 7, 2. yat — yamam subhrSJi a£idhvam. 

When you, bright Maruts, have seen your way. 

See also VIII, 7, 4. yat yfimam yanti vayu-bhiA. 

When they (the Maruts) go on their path with the winds. 

VIII, 7, 14. adhi-iva yat giriwam yamam jubhraA a£i- 
dhvam. 

When you, bright Maruts, had seen your way, as it were, 
from above the mountains. 

The same phrase occurs, even without yama or yayf, in 

V, 55, 7. na parvataA na nadyaA varanta vaA yatra 
a£idhvam marutaA ga^^ata it u tit. 

Not mountains, not rivers, keep you back ; where you 
have seen (your way), there you go. 

Though yayf does not occur frequently in the Rig-veda, 
the meaning of path seems throughout more applicable 
than that of traveller. 

V, 87, 5. tveshaA yayiA. 

Your path, O Maruts, is blazing. 

V, 73, 7. ugraA vam kakuha/; yayih. 

Fearful is your pass on high. 

I, 51, 11. ugraA yay/m niA apaA sr6tasa asngat. 

The fearful Indra sent the waters forth on their way 
streaming. 

X, 92, 5. pra — yayfna yanti smdhavaA. 

The waters go forth on their path. 

Ludwig takes k6sa as buckets on the chariots of the 
Maruts, which seems right. 

Verse 3. 
Note 1. Cf. I, 37, 8, page 75. There is no authority for 
Sayawa's explanation of vithurS-iva, the earth trembles like 
a widow. VithurS occurs several times in the Rig-veda, 
but never in the sense of widow. Thus : 
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I, 1 68, 6. yat £yavayatha vithurS-iva sim-hitam. 

When you, Maruts, throw down what is compact, like 
brittle things. 

I, 186, a ; VI, 25, 3 ; 46, 6 ; VIII, 96, 2 ; X, 77, 4 (vi- 
thuryati). The Maruts themselves are called avithura in 
verse 1. Spiegel compares the Zend aiwithura. As to 
4?ma and ySma, see I, 37, 8, page 75. 

Note 2. .Subh is one of those words to which it is very 
difficult always to assign a definite special meaning. Being 
derived from subh, to shine, the commentator has no diffi- 
culty in explaining it by splendour, beauty ; sometimes by 
water. But although subh means originally splendour, and 
is used in that sense in many passages, yet there are others 
where so vague a meaning seems very inappropriate. In 
our verse Sayawa proposes two translations, either, ' When 
the Maruts harness the clouds,' or, 'When the Maruts 
harness their chariots, for the bright rain-water.' Now the 
idea that the Maruts harness their chariots in order to 
make the clouds yield their rain, can hardly be expressed 
by the simple word jubhe\ i. e. for brightness' sake. As 
the Maruts are frequently praised for their glittering orna- 
ments, their splendour might be intended in this passage, 
as it certainly is in others. Thus : 

I> &5> 3. yit jubhayante awg-f-bhiA tanCshu subhrtJt 
dadhire virukmataA. 

When the Maruts adorn themselves with glittering 
ornaments, the brilliant ones put bright weapons on their 
bodies. 

VII, 56, 6. subhS. jobhish^a^, sriyS. sam-mulaA, 6gdJi~ 
bhih ugx&k. 

The most brilliant by their brilliancy, united with beauty, 
terrible by terrors. 

In I, 64, 4, I have translated vakshaA-su rukmKn adhi 
yetire jubhe by ' they fix gold (chains) on their chests for 
beauty.' And the same meaning is applicable to I, 1 1 7. 5> 
subh€ rukmam na darratam n/-khatam, and other passages : 
IV, 51, 6 ; VI, 63, 6. 

But in our verse and others which we shall examine, 
beauty and brilliancy would be very weak renderings for 
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jubhe. * When they harnessed their chariots or their deer 
for the sake of beauty,' means nothing, or, at least, very 
little. I take, therefore, subhi in this and similar phrases 
in the sense of triumph or glory or victory. ' When they 
harness their chariots for to conquer,' implies brilliancy, 
glory, victory, but it conveys at the same time a tangible 
meaning. Let us now see whether the same meaning is 
appropriate in other passages : 

I, 23, 1 1. ^ayatam-iva tanyatuA marutam eti dhrishnu- 
yfi yat jubham yathana naraA. 

The thundering voice of the Maruts comes fiercely, like 
that of conquerors, when you go to conquer, O men ! 

Sayawa : * When you go to the brilliant place of sacrifice.' 
Wilson : • When you accept the auspicious (offering).' 
Benfey : * Wenn ihr euren Schmuck nehmt.' 

V, 57, 2. yathana jiibham, you go to conquer. Cf. V, 55, 1. 

Sayawa : ' For the sake of water, or, in a chariot.' 

V, 52, 8. jardha^ mSrutam lit samsa. — uta sma te .yubhe 
naraA pra syandra^ yufata tmana. 

Praise the host of the Maruts, whether they, the men, 
the quickly moving, have by themselves harnessed (the 
chariots) for conquest. 

Saya«a: * For the sake of water.' Cf. X, 105, 3. 

V, 57, 3. jubhi yat ugraA pr/shatiA ayugdhvam. 

When you have harnessed the deer for conquest. 

Sayawa : • For the sake of water.' 

Ill, 26, 4. subh6 — prfehatiA ayukshata. 

They had harnessed the deer for victory. 

Saya«a: 'They had harnessed in the water the deer 
together (with the fires).' 

V, 63, 5. ratham yu«gate manitaA .rubhe' su-kham s&raJi 
na — g6-ishrishu. 

The Maruts harness the chariot meet for conquest, like a 
hero in battles. 

Sayawa : ' For the sake of water.' 

I, 88, 2. jubhe kirn yanti — isvui/t. 

The Maruts go on their horses towards conquest. 

Sayawa : ' In order to brighten the worshipper, or, for 
the sake of water.' 

M 2 
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1,119, 3. sam yat mithaA pasprrdhanSsaA agmata jubh6 
rnakha.^ amita^ ^ayava^ ra«e. 

When striving with each other they came together, for 
the sake of glory, the brisk (Maruts), immeasurable (in 
strength), panting for victory in the fight. 

Sayawa : * For the sake of brilliant wealth.' 

VII, 82, 5. mariit-bhiA ugraA jiibham anyih tyate. 

The other, the fearful (Indra), goes with the Maruts to 
glory. 

Saya«a : ' He takes brilliant decoration.' 

I, 167, 6. & asthapayanta yuvatfm yuvanaA subh6 nf- 
mLrlam. 

The Maruts, the youths, placed the maid (lightning 
on their chariot), their companion for victory (jubhe' 
nfmidam). 

Saya«a : ' For the sake of water, or, on the brilliant 
chariot.' Cf. I, 127, 6; 165, 1. 

VI, 62, 4. j-ubham prflcsham {sham uigam vdhanta. 

The Arvins bringing glory, wealth, drink, and food. 

VIII, 36, 13. xubhe" £akrate, you bring him to glory. 
.Subham-yavan is an epithet of the Maruts, I, 89, 7; 

V, 61, 13. Cf. jubhra-yavina,VIII, %6, 19 (Ajvinau). 
•Subhara-yfi, of the wind, IV, 3, 6. 
.Subham-yu, of the rays of the dawn, X, 78, 7. 

Verae 4. 

Note 1. Sayawa : ' With spotted deer for their horses.' 
See I, 37, a, note 1, page 70 ; as Pushan is called a^irva, 
having goats for his horses, RV. V, 58, %. 

That the Maruts have not only pmhatts, but horses for 
their chariots, we have seen before. In I, 88, 1, we have 
arvapar«ai^ rathebhiA. 

Note 2. Ayfi is a word of very rare occurrence in the 
Rig-veda. It is the instrum. sing, of the feminine pronominal 
base a or !, and as a pronoun followed by a noun it is fre- 
quently to be met with ; V, 45, 11. aya dhiyS, &c. But in 
our verse it is irregular in form as not entering into Sandhi 
with isini/t. This irregularity, however, which might have 
led us to suppose an original ayst/*, indefatigable, corre- 
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sponding with the following dsi, is vouched for by the 
Pada text, in such matters a better authority than the Sa;«- 
hita text, and certainly in this case fully borne out by the 
PratLr&khya, 1, 163, 10. Unless we read aya'A, we must take 
aya as an adverb, in the sense of thus or hence ; cf. VI, 66, 4. 
In some passages where ayS seems thus to be used as an 
adverb, it would be better to supply a noun from the pre- 
ceding verse. Thus in II, 6, 2, ayfi refers to samfdham in 
II, 6, 1. In VI, 17, 15, a similar noun, samfdha or girif, 
should be supplied. But there are other passages where, 
unless we suppose that the verse was meant to illustrate a 
ceremonial act, such as the placing of a samfdh, and that 
ay£ pointed to it, we must take it as a simple adverb, 
like the Greek t<j> : RV. Ill, 12, 2; IX, 53, 2; 106, 14. 
In X, 116, 9, the Pada reads ayi^-iva, not &y&, as given 
by Roth; in VI, 66, 4, iya mi, the accent is likewise on 
the first. 

Note 3. i??«a-yavan is well explained by B. and R. as 
going after debt, searching out sin. Saya«a, though he 
explains rj'wa-yavan by removing sin, derives it nevertheless 
correctly from rina and ya, and not from yu. The same 
formation is found in jubham-yavan, &c. ; and as there is 
rina-y& besides rina-yivan, so we find jubham-yfi besides 
jubham-yavan. Ludwig prefers the derivation from yu. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. The Soma-juice inspires the poet with eloquence. 

Note 2. S&mi occurs again in II, 31, 6 ; III, 55, 3 ; VIII, 
45, 27; X, 40, 1. Grassmann has shown that it may be 
taken as an instrum. of s&mi, meaning work, but with special 
reference to the toil of the battle-field or the sacrifice. It 
is used in the former sense in 

VIII, 45, 27. vi ana/ turvi«e s&mi. 

He (Indra) was able to overcome, lit. he reached to, or 
he arrived at the overcoming or at victory by toil. 

But, like other words which have the general meaning of 
working or toiling, s&mi is used both in a general sense, 
and in the more special sense of sacrifice. 

X, 40, 1. v&stoA-vastoA vdhamanam dhiyS s&mi. 
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Your chariot, O Axvins, driven along every morning by 
thought and deed. 

II, 31, 6. ap£m napat Iru-h^ma dhiyfi jdmi. 

Apim napat (Agni) moving quickly by thought and 
deed. 

In these two passages it might be possible, with a slight 
alteration of the accent, to read dhiya-jami as one word. 
Dhiya-jam would mean the sacrificer who is engaged in 
prayer ; cf. dhiya-^iir, V, 43, 15. Thus we read : 

VI, 2, 4. yaA te su-dfinave dhiyS martaA jajamate. 

The mortal who toils for thee, the liberal god, with 
prayer. 

There is no necessity, however, for such a change, and 
the authority of the MSS. is against it. See also IX, 74, 7. 

In III, 55, 3, .rami ikkkz. didye purvyaVri, Roth takes Jami 
as an ace. plur. neut., Lanman as an instrum., Grassmann as 
a locative. 

I glance back at the former sacrifices. See B. R. s.v. di 
and .rami. 

In other passages the feminine si.m\ seems to mean 
work, sacrificial work, but, as far as we can see, not simply 
sacrifice. Thus the .tftbhus and others are said to have 
acquired immortality by their work or works, jamt or 
s&mMttk, I, 20, 2; 110, 4; III, 60, 3 ; IV, 33, 4. Cf. IV, 
22, 8 ; 17, 18 ; V, 4*, IO ; 77, 4 5 VI, 52, I ; VIII, 75, 14 5 
IX, 74, 7 ; X, 28, 12. In VI, 3, 2, we read : 

\g6 yagn4bh\k jajame' jamibhiA. 

I have sacrificed with sacrifices, I have worked with 
pious works. 

Here the verb jam must be taken in the sense of 
working, or performing ceremonial worship, while in other 
places (III, 29, 16 ; V, 2, 7) it may be perhaps taken in the 
more special sense of singing songs of praise. The Greek 
Kti/x-vw, to work, to labour, to tire (Sanskrit jamyati), the 
Greek KOfubrj and ko/xi^co, to labour for or take care of a 
person, and possibly even the Greek k&ixos, a song or a 
festival (not a village song), may all find their explana- 
tion in the Sanskrit root jam. 

The idea that the Maruts did not originally enjoy divine 
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honours will occur again and again : cf. I, 6, 4 ; 7a, 3. 
A similar expression is used of the .ff/bhus, I, 30, 8, &c. 
But while originally the expression of obtaining sacred names 
meant no more than obtaining a sacred or divine character, 
it was soon taken literally, and a number of names were 
invented for the Maruts which even in the Va^asan. Saaahita 
XVII, 80-85 amount to 49, i. e. 7 x 7. Ya^-nfya, properly 
' worthy of sacrifice,' has the meaning of divine or sacred. 
The Greek iyios has been compared withya^ya, sacrificio 
colendus, which is not a Vedic word. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. .SViyase kdm seems to be the same as the more 
frequent sriy6 kam. .Sriyase only occurs twice more, V, 59, 3. 
The chief irregularity consists in the absence of Guwa, which 
is provided for by Pacini's kasen (III, 4, 9). Similar in- 
finitives, if they may so be called, are bhiyase, V, 29, 4 ; 
vrzdhase, V, 64, 5; dhruvase, VII, 70, 1; tu^ise, IV, 23, 7; 
m&fase, VIII, 4,17; vn»£ase,VIII, 76,1; r«£ase,VII, 61, 6. 
In VI, 39, 5, rikAse may be a dat. sing, of the masculine, to 
the praiser. 

Note 2. Mimikshire from myaksh, to be united with. 
Rannf, rays, after bhanu, splendour, may seem weak. It 
might be possible to assign to r&ym/ the meaning of reins, 
and take rtkvabhir in the sense of sounding or tinkling. 
In V, 79, 8, ar£f is used in juxtaposition with rasmi. 

Note 8. The bearing of this concluding verse is not quite 
clear, unless we take it as a continuation of the preceding 
verse. It was there said that the Maruts (the rtkvkna/i) 
obtained their holy names after having joined Indra in his 
work, which means that they then and there became what 
they are. Having thus obtained their true character and a 
place among the gods, they may be said to have won at the 
same time splendour, and worshippers to sing their praises, 
and to have established themselves in what became after- 
wards known as their own domain, their own place among 
the gods who are invoked at the sacrifice. See VII, 58, 1. 

The metre requires that we should read dhamana^. 
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Benfey translates : Gedeih'n zu spenden woll'n die 
schongeschmucketen mit Lichtern, Strahlen mit Lobsangern 
regenen ; die briillenden, furchtlosen, stiirmischen, sie sind 
bekannt als Glieder des geliebten Marutstamms. 

Wilson: Combining with the solar rays, they have 
willingly poured down (rain) for the welfare (of mankind), 
and, hymned by the priests, have been pleased partakers 
of the (sacrificial food). Addressed with praises, moving 
swiftly, and exempt from fear, they have become possessed 
of a station agreeable and suitable to the Maruts. 

LUDWIG : Zu herlichkeit haben dise sich mit liechtglanz 
versehen, mit sausenden ziigeln die schonberingten, schwert- 
bewaffnet die kraftvollen, ohne furcht besitzen sie die 
freundliche Marutmacht 
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MAiVZ>ALA I, HYMN 88. 
ASHTAKA I, ADHYlYA 6, VARGA 14. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. Come hither, Maruts, on your chariots charged 
with lightning, resounding with beautiful songs 1 , 
stored with spears, and winged with horses ! Fly s 
to us like birds, with your best food 2 , you mighty 
ones! 

2. They come gloriously on their red, or, it may 
be, on their tawny horses which hasten their chariots. 
He who holds the axe 1 is brilliant like gold; — 
with the tire 2 of the chariot they have struck the 
earth. 

3. On your bodies there are daggers for beauty ; 
may they stir up our minds l as they stir up the 
forests. For yourselves, O well-born Maruts, the 
vigorous (among you) shake 8 the stone (for distilling 
Soma). 

4. Days went round you and came back 1 , O 
hawks, back to this prayer, and to this sacred 
rite; the Gotamas making prayer with songs, 
pushed up the lid of the well (the cloud) for to 
drink. 

5. No such hymn 1 was ever known as this which 
Gotama sounded for you, O Maruts, when he saw you 
on golden wheels, wild boars* rushing about with 
iron tusks. 

6. This comforting speech rushes sounding towards 
you, like the speech of a suppliant : it rushed freely 
from our hands as our speeches are wont to do. 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Gotama, the son of Rahugawa. 
The metre varies. Verses 1 and 6 are put down as 
Prastara-pankti, i. e. as 1 2 + 1 2 + 8 + 8. By merely counting 
the syllables, and dissolving semivowels, it is just possible 
to get twenty-four syllables in the first line of verses 1 and 6. 
The old metricians must have scanned verse 1 : 

a vidyunmat-bhiA maruta^ su-arkaiA 

rathebhiA yata^rishrimat-bhiA arva-par«al£. 

Again verse 6: esha sya vaA maruta^ anu-bhartrf 

prati stobhati vaghataA na va«i. 
But the general character of these lines shows that they 
were intended for hendecasyllabics, each ending in a 
bacchius, though even then they are not free from irregu- 
larities. The first verse would scan : 

I vidyunmat-bhiA marutaA su-arkal& 
rathebhi/6 yata~r*shiimat-(bhiA) arva-par«aiA. 
And verse 6 : eshi. sya vaA marutaA-anu-bhartrl 

prati stobhati vaghataA na v£«t. 
Our only difficulty would be the termination bhiA of rishfi- 
mat-bhiA. I cannot adopt Professor Kuhn's suggestion to 
drop the Visarga of bhiA and change i into y (Beitrage, 
vol. iv, p. 198), for this would be a license without any 
parallel. It is different with sa^, originally sa, or with 
feminines in \h, where parallel forms in 1 are intelli- 
gible. The simplest correction would be to read rathebhiA 
yata'V*'shri-mantaA~ajva-par»aiA. One might urge in sup- 
port of this reading that in all other passages where 
rzsh/imat occurs, it refers to the Maruts themselves, and 
never to their chariots. Yet the difficulty remains, how 
could so simple a reading have been replaced by a more 
difficult one? 
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In the two Gayatrl padas which follow I feel equally 
reluctant to alter. I therefore scan 

1 varshTsh/Aaya naA ishl vaykA na paptata su-may&A, 
taking the dactyl of paptata as representing a spondee, and 
admitting the exceptional bacchius instead of the am- 
phimacer at the end of the line. 
The last line of verse 6 should be scanned : 

astobhayat vr*tha~as£m anu svadham gabhastyoA. 

There are two other verses in this hymn where the metre 
is difficult. In the last pada of verse 5 we have seven 
syllables instead of eleven. Again, I say, it would be most 
easy to insert one of the many tetrasyllabic epithets of the 
Maruts. But this would have been equally easy for the 
collectors of the Veda. Now the authors of the Anukra- 
mawis distinctly state that this fifth verse is vir&/rtipa, i. e. 
that one of its padas consists of eight syllables. How 
they would have made eight syllables out of vi-dhivataA 
varahtin does not appear, but at all events they knew that 
last pada to be imperfect. The rhythm does not suffer by 
this omission, as long as we scan vi-dhavataA varlhCm. 

Lastly, there is the third pada of the second verse, 
rukma^ na kitraA svadhiti-van. It would not be possible 
to get eleven syllables out of this, unless we admitted vyuha 
not only in svadhitivln or svadhitt-van, but also in £itraA. 
Kuhn (Beitrage, vol. iv, p. 19a) proposes to scan rukmaii 
na UtardJt svadhitivan. Nothing would be easier than to 
insert esham after kitr&A, but the question occurs again, 
how could esham be lost, or why, if by some accident it 
had been lost, was not so obvious a correction made by 
•Saunaka and Katyayana ? 

No verse of this hymn occurs in SV., VS., AV., TS., TB. 

Verso L 
Note 1. Alluding to the music of the Maruts, and not to 
the splendour of the lightning which is mentioned before. 
See Wolf, Beitrage zur Deutschen Mythologie, vol. ii, 
p. 137. ' Das Ross und den Wagen des Gottcs begleitet 
munterer Hornerschall, entweder stosst er selbst ins Horn, 
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oder sein Gefolge. Oft vernimmt man auch eine liebliche 
Musik, der keine auf Erden gleich kommt (Miillenhof, 582). 
Das wird das Pfeifen und Heulen des Sturmes sein, nur in 
idealisirter Art.' Ibid. p. 158. 

Note 2. Varshish/Aa, which is generally explained as the 
superlative of vraldha, old (PA«. VI, 4, 157), has in most 
passages of the Rig-veda the more general meaning of 
strong or excellent : VI, 47, 9. fsham £ vakshi ishSm vdr- 
shish/7*am ; III, 13, 7 (vdsu); III, 26, 8 (ratna); III, 16, 3 
(ra{) ; IV, 31, 15 ; VIII, 46, 24 (sr&vaA) ; IV, 22, 9 (nrt'mwa) ; 
V, 67, 1 (kshatrd) ; VI, 45, 31 (murdhdn). In some 
passages, however, it may be taken in the sense of oldest 
(I, 37, 6 ; V, 7, 1), though by no means necessarily. Vdr- 
shishA&a is derived in reality from vr/shan, in the sense of 
strong, excellent. See note to I, 85, 12, page 144. 

Note 3. Paptata, the second person plural of the im- 
perative of what is commonly, though without much reason, 
called the aorist of the causative of pat. It is curiously 
like the Greek wfrrrere, but it has the meaning of flying 
rather than falling ; see Curtius, Grundziige, p. 190. Two 
other forms formed on the same principle occur in the Rig- 
veda, paptaA and paptan : 

II, 31, 1. prd yit v&yaJi nd paptan. 
That they may fly to us like birds. 
VI, 6% 6. prd vam vdya>6 — inu paptan. 
May your birds fly after you. 

X, 95, 1 5. purtiravaA ma* mr/thaA mfi pra paptaA. 
Purdravas, do not die, do not go away ! 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Though svadhiti-v&n does not occur again, it can 
only mean he who holds the axe, or, it may be, the sword 
or the thunderbolt, the latter particularly, if Indra is here 
intended. Svadhiti signifies axe : 

III, 2, 10. sva-dhitim ni te^ase. 

They adorned Agni like an axe to shine or to cut. 

The svddhiti is used by the butcher, I, 162, 9 ; 18 ; 20 ; 
and by the wood-cutter or carpenter, III, 8,6; 1 1 ; X, 89, 
7, &c. Roth (s. v.) takes svadhiti as meaning also a tree, 
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possibly the oak, and he translates svadhitivan in our 
passage by a chariot made of the wood of the Svadhiti 
tree. In RV. IX, 96, 6, svadhitir vananim may well mean 
'the strong axe among woods,' the axe being naturally 
made of the strongest wood. In V, 33, 10, a devf svadhiti^ 
is mentioned, possibly the lightning, the companion of Indra 
and the Maruts. 

Note 2. The tire of the chariot of the Maruts is frequently 
mentioned. It was considered not only as an essential 
part of their chariot, but likewise as useful for crushing the 
enemy : 

V, 5a, 9. uta pavya* rathanam adrim bhindanti 6<fasa. 

They cut the mountain (cloud) with the tire of their 
chariots. 

I, 166, 10. pavfshu kshur&V; adhi. 

On their tires are sharp edges. 

In V, 31, 5, tires are mentioned without horses and 
chariot, which were turned by Indra against the Dasyus 
(I, 64, 11). I doubt, however, whether in India or else- 
where the tires or the wheels of chariots were ever used as 
weapons of attack, as detached from the chariot ; (see M. M., 
On Pavtrava, in Beitrage zur Vergleichenden Sprach- 
forschung, vol. iii, p. 447.) If we translate the figurative 
language of the Vedic poets into matter-of-fact terms, the 
tires of the chariots of the Maruts may be rendered by 
thunderbolts ; yet by the poets of the Veda, as by the 
ancient people of Germany, thunder was really supposed 
to be the noise of the chariot of a god, and it was but a 
continuation of the same belief that the sharp wheels of 
that chariot were supposed to cut and crush the clouds ; 
(see M. M., loc. cit, p. 444.) 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. That the vfirfs are small weapons, knives or 
daggers, we saw before, p. 71. Sayawa here explains v&st 
by a weapon commonly called ara, or an awl. In X, 101, 
10, v&ris are mentioned, made of stone, ajman-mayi. 

The difficulty begins with the second half. Medhfi, as 
here written in the Pada text, could only be a plural of 
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a neuter medha, but such a neuter does nowhere exist in 
the Veda. We only find the masculine m&lha, sacrifice, 
which is out of the question here, on account of its accent 
Hence the passage III, 58, a, urdhv&4 bhavanti pitara-iva 
midh&A, is of no assistance, unless we alter the accent. 
The feminine medha* means will, thought, prayer : I, 1 8, 6 ; 
II, 34, 7 ; IV, 33, 10; V, 27,4; 4», 13 ; VII, 104, 6 ; VIII, 
6, 10; 5a, 9; IX, 9, 9; 26, 3; 3a, 6; 65, 16; 107, 25; 
X, 91, 8. The construction does not allow us to take 
medhfi as a Vedic instrumental instead of medhaya, nor 
does such a form occur anywhere else in the Rig-veda. 
Nothing remains, I believe, but to have recourse to con- 
jecture, and the addition of a single Visarga in the Pada 
would remove all difficulty. In the next line, if tuvi-dyum- 
nlsaA be the subject, it would signify the priests. This, 
however, is again without any warrant from the Rig-veda, 
where tuvi-dyumna is always used as an epithet of gods. 
I therefore take it as referring to the Maruts, as an 
adjective in the nominative, following the vocatives marutaA 
su-giLtk/t. The conception that the Maruts stir up the 
forests is not of unfrequent occurrence in the Rig-veda : 
cf. 1, 171, 3. That urdhvd is used of the mind, in the sense 
of roused, may be seen in I, 119, a ; 134, 1 ; 144, 1 ; VII, 
64, 4. The idea in the poet's mind seems to have been 
that the thunderbolts of the Maruts rouse up men to prayer 
as they stir the tops of the forest trees. Ludwig takes 
medha, masc., in the sense of lance, comparing it with 
Icelandic meidhr, but the two words cannot well be the 
same. Possibly vana may be meant for lances : ' May 
they raise our minds, like lances ;' see note to I, 171, 3. 

Note 2. On dhan in the sense of to agitate, see B. and 
R. s. v. The shaking of the stone may be the shaking of 
the stone for distilling the heavenly Soma or the rain ; but 
adri may also be meant for the thunderbolt. I now take 
tuvidyumna for an adjective referring to the Maruts, be- 
cause it is a divine rather than a human epithet. Still, the 
passage is doubtful. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The first question is, which is the subject, ahani 
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or gridhr&A ? If gridhr&A were the subject, then we should 
have to translate it by the eager poets, and take ahani in 
the sense of vLrva ahani. The sense then might be : ' Day 
by day did the eager poets sing around you this prayer.' 
There would be several objections, however, to this render- 
ing. First, gr/dhr&A, though metaphorically applicable to 
poets, never occurs again as signifying poets or priests. 
One passage only could be quoted in support, IX, 97, 57, 
kavayaA ni gtidhrdA (not gridhr&A), like greedy poets. 
But even here, if indeed the translation is right, the 
adjective is explained by kavf, and does not stand by 
itself. Secondly, ahani by itself is never used adverbially 
in the sense of day after day. The only similar passage 
that might be quoted is III, 34, 10, and that is very 
doubtful. To take ahani as a totally different word, viz. 
as 4+hani, without ceasing, without wearying, would be 
too bold in the present state of Vedic interpretation. If 
then we take ahani as the subject, gr/dhraA would have to 
be taken as a vocative, and intended for the Maruts. Now, 
it is perfectly true, that by itself gr/dhra, hawk, does not 
occur again as a name of the Maruts, but jyena, hawk, 
and particularly a strong hawk (IX, 96, 6), is not only a 
common simile applied to the Maruts, but is actually used 
as one of their names : 

VII, 56, 3. abhf sva-pffbhiA mithaA vapanta v£ta-svanasa^ 
syea&A asprtdhran. 

They plucked each other with their beaks (?), the hawks, 
rushing like the wind, strove together. 

AguA might be the aorist of gai, to sing, or of ga, 
to go: 

I, 174, 8. sana t£ te indra navyaA 8. aguA. 

New poets, O Indra, sang these thy old deeds. 

Ill, 56, a. gavaA & aguA. 

The cows approached. 

If then the sense of the first line is, ' Days went and 
came back to you,' the next question is whether we are 
to extend the construction to the next words, ima'm dhfyam 
varkaryam ka. devmi, or whether these words are to be 
joined to k«'«vantaA, like brihma. The meaning of 
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varkarya' is, of course, unknown. Sayawa's interpretation 
as 'what is to be made by means of water' is merely 
etymological, and does not help us much. It is true that 
the object of the hymn, which is addressed to the Maruts, 
is rain, and that literally varkarya might be explained as 
'that the effect of which is rain.' But this is far too 
artificial a word for Vedic poets. Possibly there was some 
other word that had become unintelligible and which, by 
a slight change, was turned into varkaryfi, in order to 
give the meaning of rain-producing. It might have been 
Varkarya, glorious, or the song of a poet called Varkara, or, 
as Ludwig suggests, Vr*kari. The most likely supposition 
is that varkarya' was the name given to some famous hymn, 
some paean or song of triumph belonging to the Gotamas, 
possibly to some verses of the very hymn before us. In 
this case the epithet devf would be quite appropriate, for 
it is frequently used for a sacred or sacrificial song : IV, 43, 
1. devfm su-stutfm ; III, 18, 3. imam dhfyam ^ata-s^yaya 
devnn. See, however, the note to verse 6. 

The purport of the whole line would then be that many 
days have gone for the Maruts as well as for the famous 
hymn once addressed to them by Gotama, or, in other 
words, that the Gotamas have long been devoted to the 
Maruts, an idea frequently recurring in the hymns of the 
Veda, and, in our case, carried on in the next verse, where 
it is said that the present hymn is like one that Gotama 
composed when he saw the Maruts or spoke of them as 
wild boars with iron tusks. The pushing up the lid of the 
well for to drink, means that they obtained rain from the 
cloud, which is here, as before, represented as a covered 
well. 

See another explanation in Haug, tJber die urspriingliche 
Bedeutung des Wortes Brahma, 1868, p. 5. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Yo^ana commonly means a chariot : 
VI, 62, 6. arewii-bhiA yo^-anebhiA bhqganta. 
You who possess dustless chariots. 
VIII, 72, 6. ajva-vat yq^anam brihiU 
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The great chariot with horses. 

It then became the name for a distance to be accom- 
plished without unharnessing the horses, just as the Latin 
jugum, a yoke, then a juger of land, 'quod uno jugo 
bourn uno die exarari posset* Pliny XVIII, 3, 3, 9. 

In our passage, however, yo^ana means a hymn, lit. a 
composition, which is clearly its meaning in 

VIII, 90, 3. brahma te indra girvawaA kriyante anatid- 
bhuta, imS ^ushasva hari-arva yo^ana fndra yS te 
amanmahi. 

Unequalled prayers are made for thee, praiseworthy 
Indra ; accept these hymns which we have devised for 
thee, O Indra with bright horses I 

Note 2. VaraTiu has here the same meaning as varaha, 
wild boar (VIII, 77, 10 ; X, 28, 4). It occurs once more, I, 
i2i, 11, as applied to Vntra, who is also called varaha, I, 
61, 7 ; X, 99, 6. In X, 67, 7, vr/sha-bhiA varfihaiA (with 
the accent on the penultimate) is intended for the Maruts*. 
Except in this passage, varaha has the accent on the last 
syllable. In IX, 97, 7, varaha is applied to Soma. 

Verse 6. 

■ 

This last verse is almost unintelligible to me. I give, 
however, the various attempts that have been made to 
explain it. 

Wilson : This is that praise, Maruts, which, suited (to 
your merits), glorifies every one of you. The speech of the 
priest has now glorified you, without difficulty, with sacred 
verses, since (you have placed) food in our hands. 

Benfey : Dies Lied — Maruts t — das hinter euch empor- 
strebt, es klingt zuriick gleich eines Beters Stimme. Miihlos 
schuf solche Lieder er, entsprechend eurer Arme Kraft. 
(Note: Der zum Himmel schallende Lobgesang findet 
seinen Widerhall (wirklich, ' bebt zuriick ') in dem Sturm- 

a See Genthe, Die Windgottheiten, 1 86 1 , p. 1 4 ; Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, p. 689. Grimm mentions eburtSrung (boar-throng) 
as a name of Orion, the star that betokens storm. 
[3»] N 
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geheul der Maruts, welches mit dem Geheul des Betenden 
verglichen wird.) 

LUDW1G : Dises lied, o Marut, euch unterstiitzend (auf- 
nemend) als eines priesters braust euch entgegen, nach- 
brausen hat es gemacht ohne miihe ia (die) der nahe die 
gottliche weise (ihrer) arme. 

My own translation is to a great extent conjectural. 
It seems to me from verse 3, that the poet offers both a 
hymn of praise and a libation of Soma. Possibly varkarya 
in verse 4 might be taken in the sense of Soma-juice, and 
be derived from valkala, which in later Sanskrit means the 
bark of trees. In that case verse 5 would again refer to 
the hymn of Gotama, and verse 6 to the libation which is 
to accompany it Anu-bhartn does not occur again, but 
it can only mean what supports or refreshes, and therefore 
would be applicable to a libation of Soma which supports 
the gods. The verb stobhati would well express the rushing 
sound of the Soma, as in I, 168, 8, it expresses the rushing 
noise of the waters against the fellies of the chariots. The 
next line adds little beyond stating that this libation of 
Soma rushes forth freely from the hands, the gabhastis 
being specially mentioned in other passages where the 
crushing of the Soma-plant is described : 

IX, 71, 3. adri-bhi^ sutaA pavate gabhastyoA. 

The Soma squeezed by the stones runs from the hands. 

The translation would then be : O Maruts, this comfort- 
ing draught (of Soma) rushes towards you, like the speech 
of a suppliant; it rushed freely from our hands, as our 
draughts (of Soma) are wont to do. 

On svadhS, see p. 32. 
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MA;VZ>ALA I, HYMN 165. 

ASHZAKA II, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 2^-26. 

To the Maruts and Indra. 

The Prologue. 

The sacrificer speaks : 

i. To what splendour do the Maruts all equally 1 
cling 2 , they who are of the same age, and dwell 
in the same nest ? With what thoughts ? — from 
whence are they come 3 ? • Do these heroes sing 
forth their (own) strength *, wishing for wealth ? 

2. Whose prayers have the youths accepted ? 
Who has turned the Maruts to his own sacrifice ? 
By what strong desire x may we arrest them, they 
who float through the air like hawks ? 

The Dialogue. 

The Maruts speak : 

3. From whence 1 , O Indra, dost thou come alone, 
thou who art mighty ? O lord of men a , what has 
thus happened to thee ? Thou greetest (us) s when 
thou comest together with (us), the bright (Maruts)*. 
Tell us then, thou with thy bay horses, what thou 
hast against us ! 

Indra speaks : 

4. The sacred songs are mine, (mine are) the 
prayers 1 ; sweet * are the libations ! My strength 
rises 8 , my thunderbolt is hurled forth. They call 
for me, the hymns yearn for me. Here are my 
horses, they carry me hither. 

The Maruts speak : 

5. From thence, in company with our strong 

N 2 
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friends 1 , having adorned our bodies, we now har- 
ness our fallow deer 2 with all our might 3 ; — for, 
Indra, according to custom, thou hast come to be 
with us. 

Indra speaks: 

6. Where, O Maruts, was that custom with you, 
when you left me alone in the killing of Ahi ? I 
indeed am terrible, powerful, strong, — I escaped 
from the blows of every enemy 1 . 

The Maruts speak : 

7. Thou hast achieved much with us as com- 
panions *. With equal valour, O hero ! let us 
achieve then many things, O thou most powerful, 
O Indra! whatever we, O Maruts, wish with our 
mind 2 . 

Indra speaks : 

8. I slew VWtra, O Maruts, with (Indra's) might, 
having grown powerful through my own vigour; I, 
who hold the thunderbolt in my arms, have made 
these all-brilliant waters to flow freely for man \ 

The Maruts speak : 

9. Nothing, O mighty lord, is strong 1 before thee ; 
no one is known among the gods 2 like unto thee. No 
one who is now born 8 comes near, no one who has 
been born. Do what thou wilt do *, thou who art 
grown so strong. 

Indra speaks : 

10. Almighty strength be mine alone, whatever I 
may do, daring in my heart 1 ; for I indeed, O Maruts, 
am known as terrible : of all that I threw down, I, 
Indra, am the lord. 

Indra speaks : 

11. O Maruts, now your praise has pleased me, 
the glorious hymn which you have made for me, ye 
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men! — for me, for Indra, for the joyful hero, as 
friends for a friend, for your own sake, and by your 
own efforts \ , 

Indra speaks: 

12. Truly, there they are, shining towards me, 
bringing blameless glory, bringing food. O Maruts, 
wherever I have looked for you, you have appeared 
to me in bright splendour: appear to me also 
now! 

The Epilogue. 

The sacrificer speaks : 

1 3. Who has magnified you here, O Maruts ? 
Come hither, O friends, towards your friends. Ye 
brilliant Maruts, welcoming 1 these prayers, be mind- 
ful 2 of these my rites. 

14. The wisdom of Manya has brought us hither, 
that he should help as the poet helps the performer 
of a sacrifice 1 : turn hither quickly 2 ! Maruts, on to 
the sage ! the singer has recited these prayers for 
you. 

15. May this your praise, O Maruts, this song of 
Mandarya, the son of Mana 1 , the poet, bring offspring 2 
for ourselves with food. May we have an invigorat- 
ing autumn, with quickening rain 8 . 
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NOTES. 

A critical examination of Professor von Roth's remarks on this hymn, 
together with some supplementary notes of my own, will be found in the Pre- 
face to this volume. 

According to the Anukramawika this hymn is a dialogue 
between Agastya, the Maruts, and Indra. A careful consi- 
deration of the hymn would probably have led us to a similar 
conclusion, but I doubt whether it would have led us to 
adopt the same distribution of the verses among the poet, 
the Maruts, and Indra, as that adopted by the author of the 
Anukramamka. He assigns the first two verses to Indra, 
the third, fifth, seventh, and ninth to the Maruts, the 
fourth, sixth, eighth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth to Indra, 
and the three concluding verses to Agastya. I think that 
the two verses in the beginning, as well as the three con- 
cluding verses, belong certainly to Agastya or to whoever 
else the real performer of the sacrifice may have been. The 
two verses in the beginning cannot be ascribed to Indra, 
who, to judge from his language, would never say: 
'By what strong desire may we arrest the Maruts?' It 
might seem, in fact, as if the three following verses too 
should be ascribed to the sacrificer. so that the dialogue 
between Indra and the Maruts would begin only with the 
sixth verse. The third verse might well be addressed to 
Indra by the sacrificer, and in the fourth verse we might 
see a description of all that he had done for Indra. What 
is against this view, however, is the phrase prabhn'taA me 
adriA. If used by the sacrificer, it might seem to mean, 
' my stone, i. e. the stone used for squeezing the Soma, has 
been brought forth.' But though Professor Roth assigns 
this meaning to prabhrtta in our passage, I doubt whether, 
in connection with adri, or with va^ra, prabhrtta can mean 
anything but hurled. Thus we read : 

I, 61, 13. asmaf ft u*» (iti) prd bhara — wi'trSya va^ram. 

Hurl thou, Indra, the thunderbolt against this VWtra. 

V, 32, 7- y£t !m va^rasya pra-bhr*tau dadfibha. 

When Indra conquered him in the hurling of the 
thunderbolt. 
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I therefore suppose the dialogue to begin with verse 3, 
and I find that Langlois, though it may be from different 
reasons, arrived at the same conclusion. 

There can be little doubt that the other verses, to verse 
12, are rightly apportioned between Indra and the Maruts. 
Verse 12 might perhaps be attributed again to the wor- 
shipper of the Maruts, but as there is no absolute necessity 
for assigning it to him, it is better to follow the tradition 
and to take it as the last verse of Indra's speech. It would 
seem, in fact, as if these ten verses, from 3 to 12, formed 
an independent poem, which was intended to show the 
divine power of the Maruts. That their divine power was 
sometimes denied, and that Indra's occasional contempt of 
them was well known to the Vedic poets, will become 
evident from other hymns. This dialogue seems therefore 
to have been distinctly intended to show that, in spite of 
occasional misunderstandings between the Maruts and the 
all-powerful Indra, Indra himself had fully recognised their 
power and accepted their friendship. If we suppose that 
this dialogue was repeated at sacrifices in honour of the 
Maruts, or that possibly it was acted by two parties, one 
representing Indra, the other the Maruts and their followers, 
then the two verses in the beginning and the three at the 
end ought to be placed in the mouth of the actual sacrificer, 
whoever he was. He begins by asking, Who has attracted 
the Maruts to his sacrifice, and by what act of praise and 
worship can they be delighted ? Then follows the dialogue 
in honour of the Maruts, and after it the sacrificer asks 
again, 'Who has magnified the Maruts, i. e. have not we 
magnified them ? ' and he implores them to grant him their 
friendship in recognition of his acts of worship. If then 
we suppose that the dialogue was the work of Mandarya 
Manya, the fourteenth verse, too, would lose something of 
its obscurity. Coming from the mouth of the actual sacri- 
ficer, it would mean, ' the wisdom, or the poetical power, of 
Manya has brought us to this, has induced us to do 
this, i. e. to perform this dialogue of Manya, so that he, 
Manya, should assist, as a poet assists the priest at a 
sacrifice.' Of course all this is and can only be guess-work. 
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We do not know the age of Manya nor that of Agastya. 
We do not know whether they were contemporaries or not. 
But supposing that Manya was present at the sacrifice, 
vfpra might be meant for Manya; and in the last words, too, 
'the singer has recited these prayers for you,' the singer 
(^arita) might again be Manya, the powerful poet whose 
services the sacrificcr had engaged, and whose famous 
dialogue between Indra and the Maruts was considered a 
safe means of winning their favour. It would be in keeping 
with all this, if in the last verse the sacrificer once more 
informed the Maruts that this hymn of praise was the work 
of the famous poet Mandarya, the son of Mana, and if he then 
concluded with the usual prayer for safety, food, and progeny. 
No verse of this hymn occurs in the Sama-veda ; verse 3 = 
VS. XXXIII, 27; verse 4= VS. XXXIII, 78; verse 6=TB. 
11,8,3,5; verse 8=TB. 11,8,3,6; verse 9=VS.XXXIII,79. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. As samani occurs in the Veda as the femi- 
nine of samana (cf. IV, 51, 9; X, 191, 3; 4), samanya* 
might, no doubt, be taken as an instrumental, belonging 
to jubhS. We should then have to translate : ' With what 
equal splendour are the Maruts endowed ?' Sayawa adopts 
the same explanation, while Wilson, who seems to have 
read samanya^, translates 'of one dignity.' Professor Roth, 
a v. myaksh, would seem to take samanya - as some kind 
of substantive, and he refers to another passage, I, 167, 4, 
sadharawyS-iva marutaA mimikshu^, without, however, de- 
tailing his interpretation of these passages. 

It cannot be said that Sayawa's explanation is objec- 
tionable, yet there is something awkward in qualifying by 
an adjective, however indefinite, what forms the subject 
of an interrogative sentence, and it would be possible to 
avoid this, by taking samanya" as an adverb. It is clearly 
used as an adverb in III, 54, 7 ; VIII, 83, 8. 

Note 2. MimikshuA is the perfect of myaksh, in the 
sense of to be firmly joined with something. It has there- 
fore a more definite meaning than the Latin miscere and 
the Greek nCaytiv, which come from the same source, i. e. 
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from a root mik or mig, in Sanskrit also mis in mLr-ra ; 
(see Curtius, Grundziige, p. 300.) There may be indeed 
one or two passages in the Veda where myaksh seems to 
have the simple meaning of mixing, but it will be seen that 
they constitute a small minority compared with those where 
myaksh has the meaning of holding to, sticking to ; I mean 

X, 104, 2. mimikshuA yam adrayaA indra tubhyam. 

The Soma which the stones have mixed for thee. 

This form cannot be derived from mimiksh, but is the 
3rd pers. plur. perf. Parasm. of myaksh. It may, however, 
be translated, ' This Soma which the stones have grasped or 
squeezed for thee,' as may be seen from passages quoted 
hereafter, in which myaksh is construed with an accusative. 

II, 3, 11. ghrztam mimikshe. 

The butter has been mixed. 

This form cannot be derived from mimiksh, but is the 
3rd pers. sing. perf. Atm. of myaksh. If the meaning of 
mixing should be considered inadmissible, we might in 
this verse also translate, 'The butter has become fixed, 
solid, or coagulated.' 

Leaving out of consideration for the present the forms 
which are derived from mimiksh, we find the following 
passages in which myaksh occurs. Its original meaning 
must have been to be mixed with, to be joined to, and 
in many passages that original sense is still to be recog- 
nised, only with the additional idea of being firmly joined, 
of sticking to, or, in an active sense, laying hold of, grasping 
firmly. 

1. Without any case : 

I, 169, 3. amyak sa te indra rishtih asme" (fti). 

This thy spear, O Indra, sat firm for us. 

This would mean that Indra held his weapon well, as a 
soldier ought to hold his spear. Amyak is the 3rd pers. 
sing, of a second aor. Parasm., amyaksham, amyak(sh + 1) ; 
(Say. prapnoti.) Cf. VIII, 61, 18. 

2. With locative : 

X, 44, 2. mimyaksha va^raA nW-pate gabhastau. 
In thy fist, O king, the thunderbolt rests firmly. 
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I, 167, 3. mimyaksha y^shu su-dhita — rishtiA. 

To whom clings the well-grasped spear. 

VI, 50, 5. mimyaksha ydshu rodasi nii devi. 

To whom the goddess Rodasi clings. (Say. sawga^Mate.) 

VI, 11, 5. amyakshi sadma sadane pr*thivya^. 

The seat was firmly set on the seat of the earth. (Say. 
gamyate, parigrzhyate.) It is the 3rd pers. sing. aor. pass. 

VI, 29, 2. & yasmin haste naryaA mimikshu£ & rathe 
hirawyaye rathe-sthfiA, & r&ymayaA gabhastyoA sthurayo^ 
a adhvan a.svasaA vrfeha«aA yug&n&A. 

To whose hand men cling, in whose golden chariot the 
drivers stand firm, in whose strong fists the reins are well 
held, on whose path the harnessed stallions hold together. 
(Say. asi^yante, apuryante ; or asin£anti, purayanti.) 

X, 96, 3. fndre nf rupS harita mimikshire. 

Bright colours stuck or clung or settled on Indra. (Say. 
nishiktani babhuvuA ; mihe£ sanantat karmawi rupam.) 
8. With instrumental : 

I, 165, 1. kaya jubha" marutaA sam mimikshu^. 

To what splendour do the Maruts cling; or, what 
splendour clings to them? 

V, 58, 5. svaya matya* manitaA sim mimikshuA. (See 
also I, 165, 1.) 

The Maruts cling to their own thought or will. (Say. 
vrzshtya samyak si«£anti.) 

I, 167, 4. yavya* sadharawya'-iva maruta^ mimikshuA. 

The Maruts cling to the young maid, as if she belonged 
to all. See I, 173, 12 ; VIII, 98, 8 ; or VI, 27, 6. 

I, 87, 6. bhanu-bhi^ sam mimikshire. 

The Maruts were joined with splendour. (Say. mea^um 
ikkhantx.) 

4. With accusative: 

VIII, 61, 18. nf ya* va^ram mimikshatuA. 

Thy two arms which have firmly grasped the thunderbolt. 
(Say. parigrzhwitaA) 

Here I should also prefer to place VII, 20, 4, if we might 
read mimikshe or mimyaksha, for it is impossible to take 
mfmikshan for anything but a participle of the desiderative 
of mih, which does not yield an appropriate meaning. 
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nf vagram fndraA mfmikshan. 

Grasping firmly the thunderbolt. (Say. jatrushu pra- 
payan.) 

VI, 39, 3. jriye te pfida diivaA £ mimikshuA. 

Thy servants embrace thy feet for their happiness. (Say. 
asi«£anti, samarpayanti.) 

Like other verbs which mean to join, myaksh, if accom- 
panied by prepositions expressive of separation, means to 
separate. (Cf . vi-yukta, s e - j u n c t u s.) 

II, 28, 6. apo ((ti) su myaksha varuwa bhiyasam mat. 

Remove well from me, O Varuwa, terror. (Say. apa- 
garaaya.) 

Quite distinct from this is the desiderative or inchoative 
verb mimiksh, from mih, in the sense of to sprinkle, or 
to shower, chiefly used with reference to the gods who 
are asked to sprinkle the sacrifice with rain. Thus we 
read: 

I, 142, 3. madhva ya^-nam mlmikshati. 

(Narlvawsa) sprinkles the sacrifice with rain. 

IX, 107, 6. madhva ya^wam mimiksha naJi. 

Sprinkle (O Soma) our sacrifice with rain. 

I, 34, 3. triA adya ya^nam madhuna mimikshatam. 

O Arvins, sprinkle the sacrifice with rain thrice to-day ! 

I, 47, 4. madhva ya^nam mimikshatam. 

O Arvins, sprinkle the sacrifice with rain ! 

5. Without madhu : 

I, 23, 13. mahf dya.uA pr/thivi ha. naA imam ya^vJam 
mimikshatam. 

May the great heaven and earth sprinkle this our sacrifice. 

6. With madhu in the accusative : 

VI, 70, 5. madhu naA dyavaprt'thivi (fti) mimikshatam. 

May heaven and earth shower down rain for us. 

Very frequently the Arvins are asked to sprinkle the 
sacrifice with their whip. This whip seems originally, like 
tiie whip of the Maruts, to have been intended for the 
cracking noise of the storm, preceding the rain. Then as 
whips had possibly some similarity to the instruments used 
for sprinkling butter on the sacrificial viands, the Arvins are 
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asked to sprinkle the sacrifice with their whip, i. e. to give 
rain: 

I, 157, 4. madhu-matya naA kiyaya mimikshatam. 

O Ajvins, sprinkle us with your rain-giving whip. 

I, 22, 3. taya ya^wam mimikshatam. 

O Aivins, sprinkle the sacrifice with it (your whip). 

7. Lastly, we find such phrases as, 

I, 48, 16. sim naA rayai — mimikshvd. 

Sprinkle us with wealth, i. e. shower wealth down upon 
us. Here mih is really treated as a Hu-verb in the 
Atmanepada, though others take it for mimikshasva. 

As an adjective, mimikshu is applied to Indra (III, 50, 3), 
and mimiksha to Soma (VI, 34, 4). 

Note 3. I do not see how 6t&saA can here be taken in 
any sense but that suggested by the Pada, S-itasaA, come 
near. Professor Roth thinks it not impossible that it may 
be meant for 6t&A, the fallow deer, the usual team of the 
Maruts. These Etas are mentioned in verse 5, but there 
the Pada gives quite correctly £tan, not S-itan, and S£ya«a 
explains it accordingly by gantun. 

Note 4. The idea that the Maruts proclaim their own 
strength occurred before, I, 87, 3. It is a perfectly natural 
conception, for the louder the voice of the wind, the greater 
its strength, and vice versa. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Manas here, as elsewhere, is used in the sense of 
thought preceding speech, desire, or devotion not yet ex- 
pressed in prayer. See Taitt. Sarah. V, 1, 3, 3. yat purusho 
manasabhiga££<6ati tad vkkk vadati, what a man grasps in 
his mind, that he expresses by speech. Professor Roth sug- 
gests an emendation which is ingenious, but not necessary, 
viz. mahfi namasa, with great adoration, an expression which 
occurs, if not in VI, 52, 17, at least in VII, 12, 1. We 
find, however, the phrase mahS manasi in 

VI, 40, 4. a yahi sisvzt usat& yayatha fndra mah£ manasa 
soma-p^yam, 

upa brahmawi srinnvaJt im£ mJt dtha te yagn&A tanve 
viyaJt dhat. 
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Come hither, thou hast always come, Indra, to our 
libation through our yearning great desire. Mayest thou 
hear these our prayers, and may then the sacrifice put 
vigour in thy body. 

It is curious to observe that throughout the Rig-veda the 
instrumental singular mahfi is always used as an adjective 
belonging to some term or other for praise and prayer. 
Besides the passages mentioned, we find : 

II, 24, 1. aya vidhema navaya mah£ gira". 

Let us sacrifice with this new great song. 

VI, 52, 17. su-uktena mahg namasa a* vivase. 

I worship with a hymn with great adoration, or I worship 
with a great hymn in adoration. VIII, 46, 14. gaya girfi 
mahS vf-^etasam. Celebrate the wise Indra with a great 
song. Otherwise we might translate, Thou hast always 
come with a great yearning desire. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. We ought to scan kuta^ tvam indra mahinaA 
san, because yasi, being anudatta, could not begin a new 
pada. It would be more natural to translate kiitaA by 
why? for the Maruts evidently wish to express their sur- 
prise at Indra's going to do battle alone and without their 
assistance. I do not think, however, that in the Rig-veda, 
even in the latest hymns, kiita/* has as yet a causal meaning, 
and I have therefore translated it in the same sense in which 
it occurs before in the poet's address to the Maruts. 

Note a. Sat-pati, lord of men, means lord of real men, 
of heroes, and should not be translated by good lord. Sat 
by itself is frequently used in the sense of heroes, of men 
physically rather than morally good : 

II, 1, 3. tvam agne IndraJt vrishabh&A satam asi. 

Thou, Agni, art Indra, the hero among heroes. 

Ii J 73> 7- samat-su tva jura sat£m ura«am. 

Thee, O hero, in battles the protector of (good and true) 
men. 

Note 3. The meaning of sam pr*'&Mase is very much the 
same as that of sam vadasva in I, 170, 5. 

Note 4. Subhana is evidently meant as a name for the 
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Maruts, who thus speak of themselves in the third person, 
which is by no means unusual in the Rig-veda. 
Mahidhara explains jubhanaiA by jobhanair vaianaiA. 

Verse 4. 

Indra certainly addresses his old friends, the Maruts, 
very unceremoniously, but this, though at first startling, 
was evidently the intention of the poet He wished to 
represent a squabble between Indra and the Maruts, such 
as they were familiar with in their own village life, and 
this was to be followed by a reconciliation. The boorish 
rudeness, selfishness, and boastfulness here ascribed to 
Indra may seem offensive to those who cannot divest 
themselves of the modern meaning of deities, but looked 
upon from the right point of view, it is really full of interest. 
Note 1. Brahmawi and matayaA are here mentioned 
separately in the same way as a distinction is made 
between brahman, st6ma, and uktha, IV, 22, i ; VI, 23, 1 ; 
between brahmawi and glraA, III, 51, 6 ; between brahma, 
glnJt, and st6maA, VI, 38, 3 ; between brahma, gfraA, ukthK, 
and manma, VI, 38, 4, &c. 

. Note 2. .Sam, which I have here translated by sweet, is 
a difficult word to render. It is used as a substantive, as 
an adjective, and as an adverb; and in several instances 
it must remain doubtful whether it was meant for one or 
the other. The adverbial character is almost always, if 
not always, applicable, though in English there is no 
adverb of such general import as jam, and we must there- 
fore render it differently, although we are able to perceive 
that in the mind of the poet it might still have been con- 
ceived as an adverb, in the sense of ' well.' I shall arrange 
the principal passages in which jam occurs according to the 
verbs with which it is construed. 
1. With bhu : 

VIII, 79, 7. bhava naA soma jam hrale. 

Be thou, Soma, well (pleasant) to our heart. Cf. VIII, 

8a, 3- 
VIII, 48, 4. jam naA bhava hnde & pltaA indo (fti). 
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Be thou well (sweet) to our heart, when drunk, O Soma J 
Cf. X, 9, 4. 

I, 90, 9. jam rah bhavatu aryamg. 
May Aryaman be well (kind) to us ! 

VI, 74, 1. jam naJi bhutam dvi-pdde jam £atu*-pade. 
May Soma and Rudrabewell (kind) to our men and cattle. 
Here jam might be rendered as an adverb, or as an 

adjective, or even as a substantive, in the sense of health 
or blessing. 

Cf. VII, 54, 1 ; IX, 69, 7. The expression dvipad and 
£atu^-pad is curiously like what occurs in the prayers of 
the Eugubian tables, Fisovie Sanrie, ditu ocre Fisi, tote 
Jovine, ocrer Fisie, totar Jovinar dupursus, peturpursus 
fato fito (Umbrische Sprachdenkmaler, ed. Aufrecht, p. 198); 
and also in the edicts of Piyadasi, dupada-£atupadesu 
pakhivaliialesu, ' aux bipedes, aux quadrupedes, aux vola- 
tiles, aux animaux qui se meuvent dans les eaux.' See 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 667. 

II, 38, 11. jam yat stotW-bhyaA apaye bhavati. 

What may be well (a pleasure) for the praisers, for the friend. 
X, 37, 10. jam naJt bhava £akshasa. 
Be kind to us with thy light 1 

2. With as: 
VIII, 17, 6. s6maA jdm astu te hridi. 
May the Soma be well (agreeable) to thy heart I 
I. 5> 7- -^ m te santu pra-^etase. 
May the Somas be well (pleasing) to thee, the wise ! 
V, 11, 5. tubhyam manisha iyam astu jam hn'de. 
May this prayer be well (acceptable) to thy heart ! 
I, 114, 1. yatha jam asat dvi-pide y&dtuA-pade. 
That it may be well for our men and cattle. Cf. X, 
165, 1 ; 3. 

VII, 86, 8. jam naA ksheme jam tint (fti) y6ge naA astu. 
May it be well with us in keeping and acquiring ! 

V, 7, 9. & yih te— agne jam asti dhayase. 
He who is lief to thee to support, i.e. he whom thou 
likest to support. 

V, 74, 9. jam Hm (fti) su vdm — asmakam astu ka.rkriti/i. 
Let there be happiness to you — glory to us 1 
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3. With as or bhu understood : 
VI, 45, 22. jam yat gave na jakme. 
A song which is pleasant to the mighty Indra, as food 
to an ox. 
VIII, 13, n. jam ft hf te. 
For it is well for thee. 
X, 86, 15. mantha/j te indra jam Yirt'66. 
The mixture is pleasant to thy heart, O Indra 1 
X, 97, 18. aram kamaya, Jam Im'de. 
Enough for love, pleasant to the heart. 
VI, 34, 3. jam tat asmai. 
That is pleasant to him. 

VI, 21,4. kaA te yagn&h manase jam varaya. 
What sacrifice seems to thy mind pleasant to select ? 

4. With kar : 
I, 43, 6. jam na^ karati arvate. 

May he do well to our horse, i. e. may he benefit our horses. 
IV, 1, 3. tokSya tu^e — jam kralhi. 
Do good to our children and progeny, or bless us for 
the procreation of children. 
VIII, 18, 8. jam raJt karata^ ajvfna. 
May the two Ajvins do us good ! 

. 5. With vah : 

1, 157, 3. jam mJi a vakshat dvi-pade £atuA-pade. 
May he bring blessing to us for man and cattle. 

VIII, 5, 20. tena naA — pajve tokfiya jam gave, vahatam 
pivartA fshaA. 

Bring to us rich food, a blessing to cattle, to children, 
and to the ox. 

6. With verbs, such as pu, vA, and others, where it is 
clearly used as an adverb : 

IX, 1 1, 3. saA na^ pavasva jam gave jam ^anaya jam 
arvate, jam ra^an 6shadhibhya//. 

Do thou, king Soma, stream upon us, a blessing for the 
ox, a blessing for man, a blessing for the horse, a blessing 
for the plants. Cf. IX, 11, 7 ; 60, 4; 61, 15 ; 109, 5. 

VII, 35, 4. jam mh ishiraA abhf vatu vataA. 
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May the brisk wind blow kindly upon us, or blow a 
blessing upon us I 

VII, 35, 6. jam naA tvash/a gnSbbiA ihi srinotu. 

May Tvash/ar with the goddesses hear us here well, i. e. 
auspiciously ! 

VII, 35, 8. jam naA sffryaA — lit etu. 
May the sun rise auspiciously for us ! 

VIII, 18, 9. jam na^ tapatu stfryaA, 
May the sun warm us well ! 

III, 13, 6. jam naA soka — agne. 
Shine well for us, O Agni ! 

Sam Y6A. 

Sam also occurs in a phrase that has puzzled the inter- 
preters of the Veda very much, viz. jam y6A. These are 
two words, and must both be taken as substantives, though 
originally they may have been adverbs. Their meaning 
seems to have been much the same, and in English they 
may safely be rendered by health and wealth, in the old 
acceptation of these words : 

I, 93, 7. dhattam ya^amanaya jam y6A. 

Give, Agni and Soma, to the sacrificer health and wealth. 

1, 106, 5. jam yi>h yat te manu^-hitam tat tmahe. 

Brchaspati, we ask for health and wealth which thou 
gavest to Manu. 

I, 114, 2. yat jam ka y6h ka, manuA a-ye^-e" pitS tat 
ajyama tava rudra pra-nltishu. 

Rudra, the health and wealth which Manu, the father, 
obtained, may we reach it under thy guidance. 

II, ^, 13. yani manu A avr*'«tta pita* naJt tH jam ka y6h ka 
rudrasya vajmi. 

The medicines which our father Manu chose, those I 
desire, the health and wealth of Rudra. 
1, 189, 2. bhava tokfiya tanayaya jam y6A. 
Be to our offspring health and wealth 1 

IV, ia, 5. yikkAa tokfiya tanayaya jam y6A. 
Give to our offspring health and wealth ! 

V, 69, 3. f/e tokaya tanayaya sim y6A. 

I ask for our offspring health and wealth. 

[3»] O 
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VI, 50, 7. dhfita tokaya tanayaya jam y6k. 
Give to our offspring health and wealth ! 
X, 182, 1. atha karat ya^amanaya jam y6h. 

May he then produce for the sacrificer health and wealth. 

VII, 69, 5. tena naJt jam y6h — nf ajvina vahatam. 

On that chariot bring to us, Axvins, health and wealth. 

Ill, 17, 3. atha bhava ya^amanaya jam y6A. 

Then, Agni, be health and wealth to the sacrificer. 

Ill, 18, 4. brzhat v&yaA jajamaneshu dhehi, revat agne 
vijvamitreshu jam y6h. 

Give, Agni, much food to those who praise thee, give to 
the VLrvamitras richly health and wealth. 

X, 15, 4. atha naA jam y6h arapa/fc dadhata. 

And give us health and wealth without a flaw! Cf. X, 59, 8. 

X, 37, 11. tat asme jam y6h arapaA dadhatana. 

And give to us health and wealth without a flaw! 

V, 47, 7. tat astu mitra-varuwa tat agne jam y6h asma- 
bhyam idam astu jastam. 

Let this, Mitra-Varuwa, let this, Agni, be health and 
wealth to us ; may this be auspicious ! 

V, 5s, 14. vmh/vi jam y6h SipaA usrf bhesha^am syama 
marutaA saha. 

Let us be together with you, Maruts, after health, 
wealth, water, and medicine have been showered down in 
the morning. 

VIII, 39, 4. jam ka. y6h kz. miyaJt dadhe. 
He gave health, wealth, and happiness. 
VIII, 71, 15. agnfm jam y6k ka. datave. 
We ask Agni to give us health and wealth. 
X, 9, 4. jam y6h abhf sravantu naJt. 

May the waters come to us, as health and wealth, or may 
they run towards us auspiciously. 

Note 3. If we retain the reading of the MSS. jushma£ 
iyarti, we must take it as an independent phrase, and 
translate it by ' my strength rises.' For jushma, though in 
this and other places it is frequently explained as an adjective, 
meaning powerful, is, as far as I can see, always a substantive, 
and means breath, strength. There may be a few passages 
in which, as there occur several words for strength, it might 
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be possible to translate jushma by strong. But even there 
it is better to keep to the general meaning of Jiishma, and 
translate it as a substantive. 

Iyarti means to rise and to raise. It is particularly 
applied to prayers raised by the poet in honour of the gods, 
and the similes used in connection with this, show clearly 
what the action implied by iyarti really is. For instance, 

1, 116, 1. stoman iyarmi abhrfya-iva v&taJi. 

I stir up hymns as the wind stirs the clouds. 

X, 116,9. su-va£asy£m iyarmi smdhau-iva pra irayam 
navam arkafA. 

I stir up sweet praise, as if I rowed a ship on the river 
with hymns. 

In the sense of rising it occurs, 

X, 140, a. pavaka-var£4A .rukra-var£aA anuna-var£a£ ut 
iyarshi bhanuna. 

Thou risest up with splendour, Agni, thou of bright, 
resplendent, undiminished majesty. 

We might therefore safely translate in our verse ' my 
strength rises,' although it is true that such a phrase does 
not occur again, and that in other passages where iyarti and 
jushma occur together, the former governs the latter in the 
accusative. Cf. IV, 17, 12; X, 75, 3. 

Mahidhara translates, ' my held-up thunderbolt moves on 
destroying everything,' but he admits another rendering in 
which adri would mean the stone used for pressing the Soma. 

"Verse 6. 

Note 1. If, as we can hardly avoid, we ascribe this verse 
to the Maruts, we must recognise in it the usual offer of help 
to Indra on the part of the Maruts. The question then only 
is, who are the strong friends in whose company they appear ? 
It would be well if one could render antamebhiA by horses, as 
Sayawa does, but there is no authority for it. Sva-kshatra is 
an adjective, meaning endowed with independent strength, 
synonymous with sva-tavas, I, 166, 2. It is applied to the 
mind of Indra, 1, 54, 3 ; V, 35, 4 ; to the Maruts, V, 48, 1 , but 
never to horses. As it stands, we can only suppose that a 
distinction is made between the Maruts and their followers, 

O 2 
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and that after calling together their followers, and adorning 
themselves for battle, they proceed to harness their chariots. 
Cf. 1, 107, a. 

Note 2. Etan, in all MSS. which I consulted, has here 
the accent on the first syllable, and Professor Aufrecht 
ought not to have altered the word into etan. If the accent 
had not been preserved by the tradition of the schools, the 
later interpreters would certainly have taken etan for the 
demonstrative pronoun. As it is, in spite of accent and 
termination, Sayawa in I, 166, 10, seems to take 6t&A for 
ete\ In other passages, however, Saya«a, too, has perceived 
the difference, and in I, 169, 6, he explains the word very 
fully as pr/shadvaraa gantaro va arva va. In this passage 
the Etas are clearly the deer of the Maruts, the Pre'shatls : 

I, 169, 6. adha yat esham prc'thu-budhnasa/z €t&A. 

In the next verse, however, £ta seems applied to the 
Maruts themselves : 

1, 169, 7. prati ghora«am etanam ay&sam marutam srinve 
a-yatam upabdf/z. 

The sound of the terrible, speckled, indefatigable Maruts 
is heard, as they approach ; unless we translate : 

The noise of the terrible deer of the indefatigable Maruts 
is heard, as they approach. 

In I, 166, 10, awseshu 6t$Jt, I adopt Professor Roth's 
conjecture, that e"taA means the skins of the fallow deer, so 
that we should have to translate : On their shoulders are 
the deer-skins. 

In the other passages where eta occurs it is used as a 
simile only, and therefore throws no light on the relation of 
the Etas to the Maruts. In both passages, however (V, 54, 
5 ; X, 77, 2), the simile refers to the Maruts, though to 
their speed only, and not to their colour. 

Note 3. MihsJt-bhi/i, which I have translated 'with all 
our might,' seems to be used almost as an adverb, mightily 
or quickly (makshu), although the original meaning, with 
our powers, through our might, is likewise applicable. The 
original meaning is quite perceptible in passages like 

V, 62, 3. adharayatam pn'thivim uta dySm mftra-ra^ana 
varuwa mahaA-bhiA. 
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Kings Mitra and Varuwa, you have supported heaven 
and earth by your powers. 

VII, 3, 7. tibhiA nzh agne amitai^ mahaA-bhiA jatam 
purbhi/s ayasibhi^ nf pahi. 

With those immeasurable powers, O Agni, protect us, 
with a hundred iron strongholds. 

I, 90, %. t£— mahaA-bhiA, vrata rakshante virvaha. 

They always protect the laws by their powers. 

VII, 71,1. tvam naA agne maha^-blii/* pahf. 

Protect us, Agni, with thy power. 

In other passages, however, we see maha^-bhi^ used of 
the light or of the flames of Agni and of the dawn : 

IV, 14, 1. devaA r6£amanaA mahaA-bhi^. 
Agni, the god, brilliant with his powers. 

VI, 64, 2. devi ro^amana mahaA-bhL*. 
O goddess, brilliant with thy powers. 

The powers of the Maruts are referred to by the same 
name in the following passages : 

V, 58, 5- pra-pra^ayante— m&haJt-bhi/t. 
The Maruts are born with their powers. 

VII, 58, %. pra ye" mihaJt-bh'iA o^asa uta santi. 

The Maruts who excel in power and strength. Cf. Ill, 
4,6. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Indra in this dialogue is evidently represented 
as claiming everything for himself alone. He affects con- 
tempt for the help proffered by the Maruts, and seems to 
deny that he was at any time beholden to their assistance. 
By asking, Where was that custom that I should be with 
you and you with me in battle ? he implies that it was not 
always their custom, and that he can dispense with their 
succour now. He wants to be alone, as in his former battle 
with Ahi, and does not wish that they should join him 
(cf. I, 33, 4). Professor Roth takes sam-adhatta in the 
sense of implicating, but it can hardly be said that the 
Maruts ever implicated Indra in his fight against Ahi. 
Certainly this is not in keeping with the general tenor of 
this dialogue where, on the contrary, Indra shuns the 
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company of the Maruts. But while on this point I differ 
from Professor Roth, I think he has rightly interpreted the 
meaning of anamam. Out of the four passages in which 
badhasnafA occurs, it is three times joined with nam, and 
every time has the sense of to bend away from, to escape 
from. See also Sonne, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xii, p. 348. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. See VII, 39, 6. sakshtmahi yu^yebhiA mi devafA. 

Note 2. The last words leave no doubt as to their 
meaning, for the phrase is one of frequent occurrence. The 
only difficulty is the vocative maruta^, where we should 
expect the nominative. It is quite possible, however, that 
the Maruts should here address themselves, though, no 
doubt, it would be easy to alter the accent. As to the 
phrase itself, see 

VIII, 61, 4. tatha ft asat mdra kratva yatha v&szJt. 

May it be so, O Indra, as thou mayest desire by thy mind. 

VIII, 66, 4. vsgrf— ft karat mdraA kratva yatha virat. 

May Indra with the thunderbolt act as he may desire in 
his mind. Cf. VIII, 20, 17 ; 28, 4, &c. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Here again Indra claims everything for himself, 
denying that the Maruts in any way assisted him while 
performing his great deeds. These deeds are the killing of 
Vn'tra, who withholds the waters, i. e. the rain from the 
earth, and the consequent liberation of the waters, so that 
they flow down freely for the benefit of Manu, that is, of 
man. 

When Indra says that he slew Vrttra indriye«a, he 
evidently chooses that word with a purpose, and we must 
therefore translate it here, not only by might, but by 
Indra's peculiar might. Indriya, as derived from mdra, 
means originally Indra-hood, then power in general, just 
as verethraghna in Zend means victory in general, though 
originally it meant the slaying of Vrftra. 

On badhim, see Bollensen, Z. D. M. G. XXII, p. 594. 
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He takes badhim for a contraction of badhisham, in analogy 
with badhls and badb.it. He refers to akramim, X, 166, 5, 
and badhlm, X, 28, 7. 

Verse 0. 

Note 1. Anutta, in the sense of ' not shaken,' not shake- 
able, i n 6 b r a n 1 a b 1 c, is strange ; likewise the genitive, where 
we expect the instrumental. Still, nud, by itself, occurs 
in similar phrases, e. g. VI, 1 7, 5, nutth£4 a^yutam, thou 
shookest what is unshakeable, which might have been ex- 
pressed by ikukyavaA anuttam, and I cannot bring myself 
to believe that in our passage Aufrecht's conjectural emen- 
dation is called for. He (K. Z. XXVI, 611) takes anutta 
for anudatta, like pratta for pradatta, &c, and proposes to 
omit the negative particle, translating the verse : ' Certainly 
it is conceded to thee, there is none among the gods like 
unto thee.' 

But though I cannot adopt this emendation here, I think 
that in other passages Aufrecht's rendering of anutta is far 
more appropriate than to take it for a-nutta ; for instance, 
I, 80, 7; 111,31,13; VII, 34, 11. 

There remains one verse in which anutta seems to mean 
not shaken, not overcome, namely, VIII, 90, 5, tvam 
vritT&ni hamsi apratmi ekaA ft anutta £arsha«i-dhr/t&, thou, 
being alone, killest the irresistible enemies with the 
thunderbolt (?). However, anuda, in the sense of conceding, 
yielding, nachgeben, is certainly a very familiar idea in 
Vedic poetry. 

II, xa, 10. yiA jardhate na anu-dadati jrsdhyam, who 
does not forgive the hurter his hurt. 

I, 53> 8 » n » ai » 4 5 33. "5 x » 3 8 » 5> Indra is called 
ananudaA, not yielding, not surrendering. 

We must therefore admit two anuttas, one a-nutta, the 
other anu(da)tta. In anutta-manyu I prefer the former, 
' of irresistible fury,' while Aufrecht prefers the latter, ' of 
recognised, or universally-admitted fury.' 

Note 2. Devata in the ordinary sense of a deity never 
occurs in the Rig-veda. The word, in fact, as a feminine 
substantive occurs but twice, and in the tenth Manila 
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only. But even there it does not mean deity. In X, 24, 6, 
devaA devataya means, O gods, by your godhead, i. e. by 
your divine power. In X, 98, 1, br/haspate prati me 
devatam ihi, I take devata in the same sense as devatati, 
and translate, O Br/haspati, come to my sacrifice. 

In all other places where devata occurs in the Rig-veda 
it is a local adverb, and means among the gods. I shall 
only quote those passages in which Professor Roth assigns 
to devata a different meaning : 

I, 55, 3. prd vtryewa devata ati £ekite. 

He is pre-eminent among the gods by his strength. 

I, 22, 5. saA £etta devata padam. 

He knows the place among the gods. 

I, 100, 15. na yasya devaA devata na martaA SpaA £ana 
javasaA antam apiiA. 

He, the end of whose power neither the gods among the 
gods, nor mortals, nor even the waters have reached. 

Here the translation of devata in the sense of ' by their 
godhead,' would be equally applicable, yet nothing would 
be gained as, in either case, devata is a weak repetition. 

VI, 4, 7. fndram na tva javasa devata vayiim pr*»anti 
rffdhasa iW-tamaA. 

The best among men celebrate thee, O Agni, as like 
unto Indra in strength among the gods, as like unto Vayu 
in liberality. See also devatati, VIII, 74, 3 ; X, 8, a. 

Note 8. The juxta-position of ^ayamanaA and g&t£A 
would seem to show that, if the latter had a past, the 
former had a future meaning. To us, ' No one who will be 
born and no one who has been born,' would certainly 
sound more natural. The Hindu, however, is familiar with 
the idea as here expressed, and in order to comprehend all 
beings, he speaks of those who are born and those who are 
being born. Thus in a Padarish/a of the Pavamanis (IX, 
67) we read : 

yan me garbhe vasataA papam ugram, 
y*g .^ayamanasya £a Mmkid anyat, 
^atasya ka. yak £api vardhato me, 
tat pavamanibhir aham punami. 

Note 4. KarishyS is written in all the MSS. without a 
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Visarga, and unless we add the Visarga on our own authority, 
we should have to take it as an entirely anomalous ace. 
plur. neut. of a passive participle of the future, karishyam 
standing for karyam, faciendum. It is much easier, 
however, to explain this form if we add the Visarga, and read 
karishya^, which would then be a second person singular of 
a Vedic conjunctive of the future. This form occurs at least 
once more in the Veda : 

IV, 30, 33. uta nunam yat indriyam karishy&i indra 
pauwsyam, adya naki-6 tat £ minat. 

O Indra, let no man destroy to-day whatever manly feat 
thou art now going to achieve. 

Verse 10. 

Mote 1. As I have translated these words, they sound 
rather abrupt. The meaning, however, would be clear 
enough, viz. almighty power belongs to me, therefore I can 
dare and do. If this abrupt expression should offend, it 
may be avoided, by taking the participle dadhrzshvan as a 
finite verb, and translating, Whatever I have been daring, I 
shall do according to my will. 

Verse 11. 

Mote 1. In this verse Indra, after having declined with no 
uncertain sound the friendship of the Maruts, seems to 
repent himself of his unkindness towards his old friends. 
The words of praise which they addressed to him in verse 9, 
in spite of the rebuff they had received from Indra, have 
touched his heart, and we may suppose that, after this, 
their reconciliation was complete. The words of Indra are 
clear enough, the only difficulty occurs in the last words; 
which are so idiomatic that it is impossible to render them 
in English. In tanve tanubhi^, literally for the body by 
the bodies, tanu is used like the pronoun self. Both must 
therefore refer to the same subject. We cannot translate 
' for myself made by yourselves,' but must take the two 
words together, so that they should mean, ' the hymn which 
you have made for your own benefit and by your own 
exertions.' 
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Verse 13. 

Note 1. Spiegel, in his review, called my attention to the 
Zend api-vat, which Burnouf discussed in his 'Etudes,' 
p. 328. Burnouf tries to show that vat in Zend has the 
meaning of knowing, and that it occurs with the preposition 
api, in apivatahe and apivataiti. If this is the same word 
as in Sanskrit, then apivatayati would be a causative, 
meaning to make known. The meaning of vat, however, 
is doubtful in Zend, and hardly appropriate in the few pas- 
sages where it occurs in the Veda. Roth, in the Dictionary, 
explains vat by verstehn, begreifen, the causative by be- 
greiflich machen; but in our passage he translates it by 
belebend, Ludwig by aufspiirend. Till we get more light, I 
shall feel content to translate apivat by to approach, to 
obtain, and the causative by to make approach, to invite, 
to welcome. 

The following are the passages in which api-vat occurs : 

VII, 3, 10. api kratum su-^tasam vatema. 

May we obtain an excellent understanding ; not, Awaken 
in us a good sense. 

VII, 60, 6. api kratum su-£etesam vatantaA. 

They (Mitra and Varuwa) obtaining an excellent under- 
standing. 

1, 138, 2. tarn ya^na-s&dham dpi vatayamasi. 

Him, Agni, the performer of the sacrifice, we make 
approach, we invite. 

X, 20, 1 ; 25, 1. bhadram naA dpi vataya manaA, daksham 
uta kratum. 

Bring to us, i. e. give us, a good mind, and a strong under- 
standing. 

X, 13, 5. pitr£ putrftsaA api avtvatan rit&m. 

The sons obtained the right forthe father (an obscure verse). 

As to svapivata, VII, 46, 3, I should derive it from van, 
in the sense of implored, desired ; see, however, Muir, San- 
skrit Texts, IV, p. 314, note; Nirukta, ed. Roth, p. 135. 

Note 2. On ndvedi*, see IV, 23, 4. 

Verse 14. 
Note 1. This is a verse which, without some conjectural 
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alterations, it seems impossible to translate. Sayawa, of 
course, has a translation ready for it, so has M. Langlois, 
but both of them offend against the simplest rules of 
grammar and logic. The first question is, who is meant 
by asman (which is here used as an amphimacer), the 
sacrifkers or the Maruts? The verb & kakri would well 
apply to the medha" manyasya, the hymn of Manya, which 
is intended to bring the Maruts to the sacrifice, this bringing 
to the sacrifice being the very meaning of a kar. But then 
we have the vocative marutaA in the next line, and even if 
we changed the vocative into the accusative, we should not 
gain much, as the Maruts could hardly call upon anybody 
to turn them towards the sage. 

If, on the contrary, we admit that asman refers to those 
who offer the sacrifice, then we must make a distinction, 
which, it is true, is not an unusual one, between those who 
here speak of themselves in the first person, and who provide 
the sacrifice, and the poet Mandarya Manya, who was 
employed by them to compose or to recite this hymn. 

But even if we adopt this alternative, many difficulties 
still remain. First of all, we have to change the accent of 
£akre into £akre, which may seem a slight change, but is not 
the less objectionable when we consider that in our emenda- 
tions of the Vedic hymns we must think rather of accidents 
that might happen in oral traditions than of the lapsus 
calami of later scribes. Secondly, we must suppose that 
the hymn of Mandarya Manya ends with verse 13, and 
that the last verses were supplied by the sacrificers them- 
selves. Possibly the dialogue only, from verse 3 to verse 
12, was the work of Manya, and the rest added at some 
solemn occasion. 

Other difficulties, however, remain. Duvasytft is taken 
by Sayawa as an ablative of duvasya, worthy of duvas, 
i. e. of worship, of sacrifice. Unfortunately this duvasya does 
not occur again, though it would be formed quite regularly, 
like namasya, worthy of worship, from namas, worship. 

If we take duvasyfit as the 3rd pers. sing, of the present 
in the Vedic conjunctive, we must also confess that this 
conjunctive does not occur again. But the verb duvasyati 
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occurs frequently. It seems to have two meanings. It is 
derived from diivas, which in the Vedic language means 
worship or sacrifice, just as karma, work, has assumed the 
special sense of sacrifice. Derived from diivas in this sense, 
duvasyati means to worship. But diivas meant originally 
any opus operatum. The root from which diivas is 
derived, is lost in Sanskrit, but it exists in other languages. 
It must have been du or du in the sense of acting, or 
sedulously working. It exists in Zend as du, to do, in 
Gothic as taujan, gataujan, Old High-German zawjan, 
Modern German zauen (Grimm, Gram. i 2 . p. 1041). The 
Gothic tavi,opus, Old High-German zouwi, Middle High- 
German gezouwe (Grimm, Gram. Hi. p. 499), come from 
the same source; and it is possible, too, that the Old 
Norse taufr, modern tofrar, incantamenta, the Old High- 
German zoupar, Middle High-German zouber, both 
neuter, and the modern Zauber, may find their expla- 
nation in the Sanskrit diivas. Derived from diivas, in the 
sense of work, we have duvasyati in the sense of helping, 
providing, the German schaf fen and verschaffen. 

In the sense of worshipping, duvasyati occurs, 

III, a, 8. duvasyita— ^atd-vedasam. 

Worship 6"atavedas. 

V, 28, 6. S^uhota duvasydta agnfm. 

Invoke, worship Agni. Cf. Ill, 13, 3 ; 1, 13. 

Ill, 3, 1. AgniA hi devSn — duvasyati. 

Agni performs the worship of the gods. Cf. VII, 8a, 5. 

I, 167, 6. sutd-somaA duvasyan. 

He who has poured out Soma and worships. 

In many passages duvasyati is joined with an instru- 
mental : 

V, 42, 11. nimnA-bhiA devdm — duvasya. 

Worship the god with praises. 

I, 78, 2. tam u tva g6tamaA girfi — duvasyati. 

Gotama worships thee with a song. 

V, 49, 2. su-uktafA devam — duvasya. 
Worship the god with hymns. 

VI, 16, 46. vitif ya^ devdm — duvasy^t. 
He who worships the god with a feast. 
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X, 14, i. yamam — havfsha duvasya. 

Worship Yama with an oblation. 

VI, 15, 6. agnfm-agnim \zh samfdha duvasyata. 

Worship Agni with your log of wood. Cf. VIII, 44, I. 

Ill, 1, 2. samft-bhi/fc agnfm namasa duvasyan. 

They worshipped Agni with logs of wood, with praise. 

In the more general and, I suppose, more original sense 
of caring for, attending, we find duvasyati : 

III, 51, 3. anehasaA stubha^ IndraA duvasyati. 

Indra provides for the matchless worshippers. 

I, 1 1 a, 15. kalfm yfibhi^ — duvasyathaA. 

By the succours with which you help Kali. Cf. 1, 1 1 a, 21. 

I, 6a, 10. duvasyanti svasara/* ahrayawam. 

The sisters attend the proud (Agni). 

1, 119, 10. yuvam pedave — .rvetam — duvasyathaA. 

You provide for Pedu the white horse. 

If, then, we take duvasyati in the sense of working for, 
assisting, it may be with the special sense of assisting at a 
sacred act, like huiKovdv ; and if we take duvas, as it has the 
accent on the last syllable, as the performer of a sacrifice, 
we may venture to translate, ' that he should help, as the 
singer helps the performer of the sacrifice *.' The singer 
or the poet may be called the assistant at a sacrifice, for 
his presence was not necessary at all sacrifices, the songs 
constituting an ornament rather than an essential part in 
most sacred acts. But though I think it right to offer this 
conjectural interpretation, I am far from supposing that it 
gives us the real sense of this difficult verse. Duvasyfit 
may be, as Sayawa suggests, an ablative of duvasya ; and 
duvasya, like namasya, if we change the accent, may mean 
he who is to be worshipped, or worshipping. In this way 
a different interpretation might suggest itself, though I 
confess I do not see that any other interpretation as yet 
suggested is satisfactory. Some happy thought may some 
day or other clear up this difficulty, when those who have 

» Kar in the sense of officiating at a sacrifice is equally construed 
with a dative, X, 97, 22. yasmai kr»"«6ti brihmajtiA, he for whom 
a Brlhmana performs a sacrifice. 
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toiled, but toiled in a wrong direction, will receive scant 
thanks for the trouble they have taken. See Bollensen, 
Z.D.M.G. XVIII, p. 606. 

Note 2. In the second line, the words 6 su varta remind 
us of similar phrases in the Veda, but we want an ac- 
cusative, governed by varta ; whereas marutaA, to judge 
from its accent, can only be a vocative. Thus we read : 

1, 138, 4. 6 (fti) su tva vavrstimahi st6mebhi>4. 

May we turn thee quickly hither by our praises ! 

VIII, 7, 33. 6 (fti) su vri&wdJt — vavrj'tyam. 

May I turn the heroes quickly hither ! 

Compare also passages like III, 33, 8 : 

6 (fti) su svasaraA karave srinota.. 

Listen quickly, O sisters, to the poet. 

I. !39. 7- o (fti) su naA agne srinuhi. 

Hear us quickly, O Agni. 

Cf. 1, 1 8a, 1 ; II, 34, 15 ; VII, 59, 5 ; VIII, 2, 19 ; X, 179, 2. 

Unless we change the accent, we must translate, ' Bring 
hither quickly 1' and we must take these words as addressed 
to the karu, the poet, whose hymn is supposed to attract the 
gods to the sacrifice. By a quick transition, the next words, 
marutaA vfpram ikkAa., would then have to be taken as ad- 
dressed to the gods, ' Maruts, on to the sage 1 ' and the last 
words would become intelligible by laying stress on the vaA, 
' for you, and not for Indra or any other god, has the singer 
recited these hymns.' See, however, Preface, p. xxi. 

Verse 15. 

Note 1. I translate Manya, the son of Mana, because the 
poet, so called in 1, 189, 8, is in all probability the same as 
our Mandarya Manya. But it may also be Manya, the 
descendant of Mandari. The Manas are mentioned I, 172, 
5; 182, 8. 

Note 2. Va^-. S. XXXIV, 48. The second line is diffi- 
cult, owing to the uncertain meaning of vayam. 

A isha** yastsh/a has been rendered, ' Come hither with 

a There was a misprint in the Sawhita text'eshS instead of e'sha', 
which was afterwards repeated whenever the same verse occurred 
again. 
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water or drink or rain,' yaslshfa being the aorist without 
the augment and with the intermediate vowel lengthened. 
The indicative occurs in 

V, 58, 6. yat pra ayasish/a prfehatibhiA isvaiA. 

When you Maruts came forth with your fallow deer and 
your horses. 

But what is the meaning of vayfim ? Vay£ means a 
germ, a sprout, an offshoot, a branch, as may be seen from 
the following passages : 

II, 5, 4. vidv&n asya vratfi dhruvfi vayfiA-iva anu rohate. 

He who knows his eternal laws, springs up like young 
sprouts. (Better vaya"-iva.) 

VI, 7, 6. tasya ft u*» (fti) vtrva bhuvana adhi mtirdhani 
vaySA-iva ruruhuA. 

From above the head of Vauvanara all worlds have 
grown, like young sprouts. 

VIII, 1 3, 6. stotfi — vayfiA-iva anu rohate. (Better vaya'-iva.) 

The worshipper grows up like young sprouts. 

VIII, 13, 17. fndram ksho»% avardhayan vay&^-iva. 

The people made Indra to grow like young sprouts. 

VIII, 19, 33. yasya te agne anye" agnaya& upa-kshftaA 
vayfiA-iva. 

Agni, of whom the other fires are like parasitical shoots. 

I» 59. i- vayfiA ft agne agnayaA te anye\ 

O Agni, the other fires are indeed offshoots of thee. 

H. $5, 8. vaySA ft anyS bhuvanani asya. 

The other worlds are indeed his (the rising sun's) off- 
shoots. 

VI, 13, 1. tvat vlsv& — saubhagani agne vf yanti vanfnaA 
na vaySA. 

From thee, O Agni, spring all happinesses, as the sprouts 
of a tree. 

VI, 24, 3. vnkshasya nii (na?) te — vaySA vf fitayaA 
ruruhuA. 

Succours sprang from thee, like the branches of a tree. 

V, 1, 1. yahvSA-iva pra vaySm ut-g-fhanaA pra bhanavaA 
sisrate nfikam Akkha.. 

Like birds (?) flying up to a branch, the flames of Agni 
went up to heaven ; (or like strong men reaching up to.) 
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VI, 57, 5. tlim pbshniA su-matfm vaydm vrtkshisya. pri 
vaySm-iva mdrasya ka. £ rabhamahe. 

Let us reach this favour of Pushan and of Indra, as one 
reaches forth to the branch of a tree. 

There remain some doubtful passages in which vaya 
occurs, VII, 40, 5, and X, 92, 3 ; 134, 6. In the first pas- 
sage, as in our own, vaya// is trisyllabic. 

If vayS can be used in the sense of offshoot or sprout, 
we may conclude that the same word, used in the singular, 
might mean offspring, particularly when joined with tanve. 
' Give a branch to our body,' would be understood even in 
languages less metaphorical than that of the Vedas ; and as 
the prayer for 'olive branches' is a constant theme of the 
Vedic poets, the very absence of that prayer here, might 
justify us in assigning this sense to vayfim. In VI, 2, 5, the 
expression vay&Vantam kshiyam, a house with branches, 
means the same as nr/vintam, a house with children and 
men. See M. M., On Bioy and vivas, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
vol. xv, p. 215. Benfey (Endungen in tans, p. 37) takes 
vayam as a genitive plural, referring it to the Maruts, as 
closely connected with each other, like branches of a tree. 
This is much the same interpretation as that of Mahidhara 
(VS. XXXIV, 48), who translates 'come near for the body, 
i.e. for the bodily strength of the fellows, the Maruts.' 
Ludwig takes it as a possible instrumental of vayam. 

It is preferable, however, to take ySsish/a as a precative 
Atm., in order to account for the long t, and to accept it as 
a third person singular, referring to stdmaA. 

Mote 3. Vrtgina. means an enclosure, a vopos, whether it 
be derived from vrig, to ward off, like arx from arcere, or 
from vrig, in the sense of clearing, as in vrzkta-barhis, barhfA 
pri vringe, 1, 116, 1. In either case the meaning remains 
much the same, viz. a field, cleared for pasture or agri- 
culture, — a clearing, as it is called in America, or a camp, — 
enclosed with hurdles or walls, so as to be capable of 
defence against wild animals or against enemies. In this 
sense, however, vrig&na. is a neuter, while as a masculine it 
means powerful, invigorating. See Preface, p. xx, 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 166. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 1-8. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. Let us now proclaim for the robust 1 host, for 
the herald 2 of the powerful (Indra), their ancient 
greatness ! O ye strong-voiced Maruts, you heroes, 
prove your powers on your march, as with a torch, as 
with a sword 8 ! 

2. Like parents bringing a dainty to 1 their own 8 
son, the wild (Maruts) play playfully at the sacri- 
fices. The Rudras reach the* worshipper with their 
protection, strong in themselves, they do not fail the 
sacrificer. 

3. For him to whom the immortal guardians have 
given fulness of wealth, and who is himself a giver 
of oblations, the Maruts, who gladden men with 
the milk .(of rain), pour out, like friends, many 
clouds. 

4. You who have stirred 1 up the clouds with 
might, your horses rushed a forth, self-guided. All 
beings who dwell in houses s are afraid of you, your 
march is brilliant with your spears thrust forth. 

5. When they whose march is terrible have caused 
the rocks to tremble 1 , or when the manly Maruts 
have shaken the back of heaven, then every lord of 
the forest fears at your racing, each shrub flies out 
of your way *, whirling like chariot-wheels 8 . 

6. You, O terrible Maruts, whose ranks are never 
broken, favourably 1 fulfil our prayer 2 ! Wherever 
your gory-toothed 3 lightning bites*, it crunches 5 
cattle, like a well-aimed bolt *. 

[3*] p 
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7. The Maruts whose gifts are firm, whose bounties 
are never ceasing, who do not revile 1 , and who are 
highly praised at the sacrifices, they sing their song 2 
for to drink the sweet juice : they know the first 
manly deeds of the hero (Indra). 

8. The man whom you have guarded, O Maruts, 
shield him with hundredfold strongholds from injury 1 
and mischief, — the man whom you, O fearful, power- 
ful singers, protect from reproach in the prosperity of 
his children. 

9. On your chariots, O Maruts, there are all good 
things, strong weapons 1 are piled up clashing against 
each other. When you are on your journeys, you 
carry the rings 2 on your shoulders, and your axle 
turns the two wheels at once 8 . 

10. In their manly arms there are many good 
things, on their chests golden chains 1 , flaring 2 
ornaments, on their shoulders speckled deer-skins 3 , 
on their fellies sharp edges * ; as birds spread their 
wings, they spread out splendours behind. 

11. They, mighty by might, all-powerful powers 1 , 
visible from afar like the heavens 2 with the stars, 
sweet-toned, soft-tongued singers with their mouths 3 , 
the Maruts, united with Indra, shout all around. 

1 2. This is your greatness 1 , well-born Maruts! — 
your bounty 8 extends far, as the sway 2 of Aditi 4 . 
Not even 6 Indra in his scorn 8 can injure that bounty, 
on whatever man you have bestowed it for his good 
deeds. 

13. This is your kinship (with us), O Maruts, that 
you, immortals, in former years have often protected 
the singer \ Having through this prayer granted a 
hearing to man, all these heroes together have 
become well-known by their valiant deeds. 
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14. That we may long flourish, O Maruts, with 
your wealth, O ye racers, that our men may spread 
in the camp, therefore let me achieve the rite with 
these offerings. 

15. May this praise, O Maruts, this song of 
Mindarya, the son of Mana, the poet, ask you 
with food for offspring for ourselves 1 May we 
have an invigorating autumn, with quickening 
rain ! 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Agastya, the reputed son of 
Mitravarimau, and brother of Vasish/fo. The metre in 
verses 1-13 is Gagatl, in 14, 15 Trish/ubh. No verse of this 
hymn occurs in SV., VS., AV., TS., TB. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. RabhascL, an adjective of rabhas, and this again 
from the root rabh, to rush upon a thing, 4-rabh, to begin a 
thing. From this root rabh we have the Latin robur, in 
the general sense of strength, while in rabies the original 
meaning of impetuous motion has been more clearly pre- 
served. The Greek \&{ipos, too, as pointed out by Cowell, 
comes from this root. In the Vedic Sanskrit, derivatives 
from the root rabh convey the meaning both of quickness and 
of strength. Quickness in ancient languages frequently im- 
plies strength, and strength implies quickness, as we see, for 
instance, from the German sn el, which, from meaning origin- 
ally strong, comes to mean in modern German quick, and 
quick only. The German bald again, meaning soon, comes 
from the Gothic balths, the English bold. Thus we read : 

1, 145, 3. si swh & adatta sim ribha^. 

The child (Agni) acquired vigour. 

Indra is called rabhaA-da^, giver of strength ; and 
rabhasd, vigorous, is applied not only to the Maruts, who 
in V, 58, 5, are called rdbhish/M&, the most vigorous, but 
also to Agni, II, 10, 4, and to Indra, III, 31, 12. 

In the sense of rabid, furious, it occurs in 

X, 95, 14. ddha enam vrtkkh rabhasasa^ adyuA. 

May rabid wolves eat him ! 

In the next verse rabhasd, the epithet of the wolves, is 
replaced by a\riva, which means unlucky, uncanny. 

In our hymn rabhasd occurs once more, and is applied 
there, in verse 10, to the aJigi or glittering ornaments of 
the Maruts. Here Sayawa translates it by lovely, and it 
was most likely intended to convey the idea of lively or 
brilliant splendour, though it may mean also strong. See 
also IX, 96, 1. 
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Note 2. Ketii, derived from an old root ki, in Sanskrit 
ki, to perceive, from which also £itra, conspicuous, ken- 
speckled, beautiful, means originally that by which a thing 
is perceived or known, whether a sign, or a flag, or a herald. 
It is the Gothic haidu, species. It then takes the more 
general sense of light and splendour. In our passage, herald 
seems to me the most appropriate rendering, though B. and 
R. prefer the sense of banner. The Maruts come before 
Indra, they announce the arrival of Indra, they are the first 
of his army. 

Note S. The real difficulty of our verse lies in the two 
comparisons aidhS-iva and yudhS-iva. Neither of them 
occurs again in the Rig-veda. B. and R. explain aidhS as 
an instrumental of afdh, flaming, or flame, and derive it 
from the root idh, to kindle, with the preposition a. Pro- 
fessor Bollenscn in his excellent article Zur Herstellung 
des Veda (Orient und Occident, vol. iii, p. 473) says : ' The 
analysis of the text given in the Pada, viz. aidh£-iva and 
yudhfi-iva, is contrary to all sense. The common predicate 
is tavishawi kartana, exercise your power, you roarers, 
i. e. blow as if you meant to kindle the fire on the altar, 
show your power as if you went to battle. We ought 
therefore to read aidhe | va and yudhe" | va. Both are 
infinitives, aidh is nothing but the root idh + a, to kindle, 
to light.' Now this is certainly a very ingenious explana- 
tion, but it rests on a supposition which I cannot consider 
as proved, viz. that in the Veda, as in Pali, the compara- 
tive particle iva may be changed, as shown in the preface 
to the first edition, to va. It must be admitted that the 
two short syllables of iva are occasionally counted in the 
Veda as one, but yudh6-iva, though it might become yudha 
iva, would never in the Veda become yudheVa. 

As yudhfi occurs frequently in the Veda, we may begin 
by admitting that the parallel form aidhS must be explained 
in analogy to yudha". Now yudh is a verbal noun and 
means fighting. We have the accusative yudham, 1, 5$, 7 ; 
the genitive yudhaA, VIII, 37, 17 ; the dative yudhe\ I, 61, 
13 ; the locative yudhf, I, 8, 3 ; the instrumental yudhfi, I, 
5$, 7, &c. ; loc. plur. yut-su, I, 91, 21. As long as yudh 
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retains the general predicative meaning of fighting, some 
of these cases may be called infinitives. But yiidh soon 
assumes not only the meaning of battle, battle-ground, but 
also of instrument of fighting, weapon. In another passage, 
X, 103, 2, yiidha^ may be taken as a vocative plural, meaning 
fighters. Passages in which yudh means clearly weapon, 
are, for instance, 

V,5a,6. SmkmafMyudMnara^r/shvaArwhAfcasr/kshata. 

With their bright chains, with their weapon, the tall men 
have stretched forth the spears. 

x > 55> 8 - pftvi s6masya div&k & vridh&ai/t s&raJt nlk 
yudhfi adhamat dasyun. 

The hero, growing, after drinking the Soma, blew away 
from the sky the enemies with his weapon. See also X, 103,4. 

I therefore take yudh in our passage also in the sense of 
weapon or sword, and, in accordance with this, I assign to 
afdh the meaning of torch. Whether afdh comes from idh 
with the preposition 4, which, after all, would only give edh, 
or whether we have in the Sanskrit afdh the same peculiar 
strengthening which this very root shows in Greek and 
Latin*, would be difficult to decide. The torch of the 
Maruts is the lightning, the weapon the thunderbolt, and 
by both they manifest their strength ; ferro et igne, as 
Ludwig remarks. 

Wilson: We proclaim eagerly, Maruts, your ancient 
greatness, for (the sake of inducing) your prompt appear- 
ance, as the indication of (the approach of) the showerer (of 
benefits). Loud-roaring and mighty Maruts, you exert 
your vigorous energies for the advance (to the sacrifice), as 
if it was to battle. 

Verge a. 

Note 1. That upa can be construed with the accusative 
is clear from many passages : 
III, 35, %. upa imam ya^/tam & vahataA fndram. 
Bring Indra to this sacrifice 1 
I, 25, 4. vayaA na vasati/ft upa. 
As birds (fly) to their nests. 

* Schleicher, Compendium, § 36, dSBu, af%>, aMowra ; and § 49, 
aides, aidilis aestas. 
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Note 2. Nftya, from ni + tya , ) means originally what is 
inside, in tern us, then what is one's own; and is opposed 
to nfsh/ya, from nis + tya, what is outside, strange, or 
hostile. Nftya has been well compared with mgk, literally 
eingeboren, then, like nftya, one's own. What is inside, 
or in a thing or place, is its own, is peculiar to it, does not 
move or change, and hence the secondary meanings of nftya, 
one's own, unchanging, eternal. Thus we find nftya used 
in the sense of internal or domestic : 

I, 73, 4. tarn tva naraA dame & nftyam iddham agne 
sa£anta kshitfshu dhruv&su. 

Our men worshipped thee, O Agni, lighted within the 
house in safe places. 

This I believe to be a more appropriate rendering than if 
we take nftya in the sense of always, continuously lighted, 
or, as some propose, in the sense of eternal, everlasting. 

VII, 1, 2. dakshayya/* yih dame fisa nftyaA. 

Agni who is to be pleased within the house, i. e. as belong- 
ing to the house, and, in that sense, who is to be pleased 
always. Cf. 1, 140, 7 ; 141, 2 ; X, 12, 2, and III, 25, 5, where 
nftyaA, however, may have been intended as an adjective 
belonging to the vocative suno. 

Most frequently nftya occurs with sunu, I, 66, 1 ; 185, 2 ; 
tanaya, III, 15, 2 ; X, 39, 14; toka, II, 2, 11 ; apf.VII, 88, 6; 
pati, I, 71, 1, and has always the meaning of one's own, 
very much like the later Sanskrit n\ga., which never occurs 
in the Rig-veda, though it makes its appearance in the 
Atharvafta. 

Nfsh/ya, extraneus, occurs three times in the Rig-veda: 

VI, 75,19. y&h naA svih innaJt yaA ka. nfsh/yaA^-fghawsati. 

Whoever wishes to hurt us, our own friend or a stranger 
from without. 

x » l 33> 5- y^ o** mdra abhi-dfeati sa-nabhiA yaA ka. 
nfsh/ya*. 

He who infests us,0 Indra, whether a relative or a stranger. 

VIII, 1, 13. mfi bhuma nfsh/yaA-iva fndratvad ara«aA-iva. 

• Apa-tya ; cf. Bopp, Accentuationssystem, § 138, im-virai, Nach- 
kommen. 
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Let us not be like outsiders, O Indra, not like strangers 
to thee. 

Wilson : Ever accepting the sweet (libation), as (they 
would) a son, they sport playfully at sacrifices, demolishing 
(all intruders). 

LUDWIG : Wie einen nicht absterbenden Sohn das 

Madhu bringend. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Avyata, aVedic second aorist of vt (a^ - ), to stir up, 
to excite. From it pravayawa, a goad, pra-vetar, a driver. 
The Greek ot-a-rpos, gad-fly, has been referred to the same 
root. See Fick, Worterbuch, p. 1 70. 

Roth ( Wenzel, Instrumental, p. 54) translates : ' While you 
quickly throw yourselves into the mists ; ' from a verb vya. 

Note 2. Adhra^an, from dhra^-, a root which, by meta- 
thesis of aspiration, would assume the form of dra^"A or 
dragh. In Greek, the final medial aspirate being hardened, 
reacts on the initial media, and changes it to t, as bahu 
becomes irijx" s, budh m>0, bandh ittvd. This would give us 
Tp«Xi the Greek root for running, Goth, thrag-jan. 

Note 3. Harmya is used here as an adjective of bhuvana, 
and can only mean living in houses. It does not, however, 
occur again in the same sense, though it occurs several 
times as a substantive, meaning house. Its original mean- 
ing is fire-pit, then hearth, then house, a transition of 
meaning analogous to that of aedes. Most of the ancient 
nations begin their kitchen with a fire-pit. ' They dig a 
hole in the ground, take a piece of the animal's raw hide, 
and press it down with their hands close to the sides of the 
hole, which thus becomes a sort of pot or basin. This they 
fill with water, and they make a number of stones red-hot 
in a fire close by. The meat is put into the water, and the 
stones dropped in till the meat is boiled. Catlin describes 
the process as awkward and tedious, and says that since the 
Assinaboins had learnt from the Mandans to make pottery, 
and had been supplied with vessels by the traders, they had 
entirely done away the .custom, " excepting at public fes- 
tivals; where they seem, like all others of the human 
family, to take pleasure in cherishing and perpetuating 
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their ancient 01810™$^." ' This pit was called harmya b or 
gharma, which is the Latin form us. Thus we read : 

VII, 56, 16. te" harmye-sthaA slszv&A na" jubhrSA. 

The Maruts bright like boys standing by the hearth. 

From meaning fire-pit, or hearth, harmya afterwards takes 
the more general sense of house : 

VII, 55, 6. tesham sam hanmaA akshawi yatha idam 
harmyim tatha. 

We shut their eyes as we shut this house (possibly, this 
oven). 

VII, 76, a. prati^i S. agat adhi harmy^bhyaA. 

The dawn comes near, over the house-tops. 

X, 46, 3. gktik & harmy^shu. 

Agni, born in the houses. 

X, 73, 10. many6A iyaya harmy^shu tasthau. 

He came from Manyu, he remained in the houses. 

In some of these passages harmya might be taken in 
the sense of householder ; but as harmya" in VII, 55, 6, has 
clearly the meaning of a building, it seems better not to 
assign to it unnecessarily any new significations. 

If harmya or *harma meant originally a fire-pit, then a 
hearth, a house, we see the close connection between 
harma and gharma, harmya and gharmya. Thus by the 
side of harmyesh/^a we find gharmyesh/Aa (RV. X, 106, 5). 
We find gharma meaning, not only heat in general, but 
fire-pit, hearth ; and we find the same word used for what 
we should call the pit, a place of torture and punishment 
from which the gods save their worshippers, or into which 
they throw the evil-doers. 

V, 32, 5. yuyutsantam tamasi harmye" dh&A. 

» Tylor, Early History of Mankind, p. 262. 

b Spiegel, who had formerly identified harmya' with the Zend 
zairimya in zairimyamira, has afterwards recalled this identifica- 
tion; see Spiegel, Av. Ubers. I, p. 190; Commentar flber den 
Avesta, I, p. 297; Justi, Handbuch, p. 119; Haug, Pahlavi 
Glossary, p. 22. According to the Parsis, the Hairimyawura, a 
daeva animal which appears at the rising of the sun, is the turtle, 
and Darmesteter (Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 283) identifies zair in 
zair-imya with the Greek x**-w» Sanskrit har-mu/a. 
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When thou, Indra, hadst placed .Sushwa, who was anxious 
to fight, in the darkness of the pit. 

In the next verse we find 

asurye tamasi, in the ghastly darkness. 

VIII, 5, 33. yuvam ka«vaya nasatya api-riptaya harmy£ 
s&svat hti/i das-asyatha^. 

You, Nasatyas, always grant your aid to Ka«va when 
thrown into the pit. 

This fiery pit into which Atri is thrown, and whence he, 
too, was saved by the Ajvins, is likewise called gharma, 
I, ua, 7 ; 119, 6; VIII, 73, 3 ; X, 80, 3. 

Lastly we find : 

X, 114, 10. yadK yama£ bhavati harmyd hitaA. 

When Yama is seated in the house, or in the nether world. 

When the Pitars, too, the spirits of the departed, the 
Manes, are called gharma-sad, this is probably intended to 
mean, dwelling on the hearth (X, 15, 9 and 10), and not 
dwelling in the abode of Yama. 

Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. ii, p. 234 : • Die ihr die Luft erfullt 
mit eurer Kraft, hervorsturmt ihr selbst-gelenkten Laufes." 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Nad certainly means to sound, and the causative 
might be translated by ' to make cry or shriek.' If we took 
parvata in the sense of cloud, we might translate, ' When 
you make the clouds roar;' if we took parvata for moun- 
tain, we might, with Professor Wilson, render the passage 
by ' When your brilliant coursers make the mountains echo.' 
But nad, like other roots which afterwards take the mean- 
ing of sounding, means originally to vibrate, to shake ; and 
if we compare analogous passages where nad occurs, we 
shall see that in our verse, too, the Vedic poet undoubtedly 
meant nad to be taken in that sense : 

VIII, 20, 5. a£yuta Mt vaA a^man fi nfinadati pirvatasaA 
vanaspatiA, bhflmi^ yameshu rebate. 

At your racing even things that are immovable vibrate, 
the rocks, the lord of the forest ; the earth quivers on your 
ways. (See I, 37, 7, note 1.) Grassmann here translates 
nadayantabyerschiittern,butinVIII,ao,5byerdr6hnt. 

Note a. See 1, 37, 7, note 1. 
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Note 3. Rathiydnti-iva does not occur again. Sayawa 
explains it, like a woman who wishes for a chariot, or who 
rides in a chariot. I join it with 6shadhi, and take it in the 
sense of upamanad a£are (Pkn. Ill, 1, 10), i. e. to behave 
like or to be like a chariot, whether the comparison is meant 
to express simply the quickness of chariots or the whirling 
of their wheels. The Pada has rathiyantl, whereas the 
more regular form is that of the Sawhita, rathiyantl. Cf. 
Pratirakhya, 587. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Su-£etiina, the instrumental of su-£etu, kindness, 
good-mindedness, favour. This word occurs in the instru- 
mental only, and always refers to the kindness of the gods; 
not, like sumatf, to the kindness of the worshipper also : 

I, 79, 9. & naA agne su-£etuna rayfm vuvfyu-poshasam, 
maft/ikam dhehi givise. 

Give us, O Agni, through thy favour wealth which sup- 
ports our whole life, give us grace to live. 

1, 127, il. s&h xxzh nedish/Aam didmanaA & bhara agne 
devebhLi sa~£anaA su-£etund mahaA r&y&A su-£etiina\ 

Thou, O Agni, seen close to us, bring to us, in union 
with the gods, by thy favour, great riches, by thy favour I 

Ii I 59> 5- asmdbhyam dyilv&pr*thivt (fti) su-£etuna rayfm 
dhattam vasu-mantam jata-gvfnam. 

Give to us, O DyAv4pr»thivt, by your favour, wealth, 
consisting of treasures and many flocks. 

V, 51, 11. svastf dydvApr/thivt (fti) su-£etunft. 

Give us, O Dyaviprj'thivi, happiness through your favour ! 

V, 64, 2. tK bahav4 su-£etunA prd yantam asmai ar£ate. 

Stretch out your arms with kindness to this worshipper ! 

In one passage of the ninth Ma/a/ala (IX, 65, 30) we meet 
with su-£etunam, as an accusative, referring to Soma, the 
gracious, and this would pre-suppose a substantive £etuna, 
which, however, does not exist. 

Note a. Sumatf has, no doubt, in most passages in the 
Rig-veda, the meaning of favour, the favour of the gods. 
' Let us obtain your favour, let us be in your favour,' are 
familiar expressions of the Vedic poets. But there are also 
numerous passages where that meaning is inapplicable, and 
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where, as in our passage, we must translate sumatf by- 
prayer or desire. 

In the following passages sumatf is clearly used in its 
original sense of favour, blessing, or even gift : 

I) 73> ^ (7). su-matfm bhfkshamawaA. 

Begging for thy favour. 

1, 171, 1. su-ukt6na bhikshe su-matfm tur£«am. 

With a hymn I beg for the favour of the quick Maruts. 

1, 114, 3. ajyama te su-matfm. 

May we obtain thy favour I Cf. 1, 1 14, 9. 

I, 1 14, 4. su-matfm ft vaydm asya & vrmimahe. 

We choose his favour. Cf. Ill, 33, 1 1. 

I, 117, 23. sada kavi (fti) su-matfm S, kake vim. 
I always desire your favour, O ye wise Ayvins. 

I> I56> 3- mah&A te vish«o (fti) su-matfm bha^amahe. 

May we, O Vish/ro, enjoy the favour of thee, the mighty ! 

Bhiksh, to beg, used above, is an old desiderative form 
of bha^ - , and means to wish to enjoy. 

Ill, 4, t. su-matfm rasi vdsvaA. 

Thou grantest the favour of wealth. 

VII, 39, 1. urdhvaA agnlA su-matfm vasvaA ajret. 

The lighted fire went up for the favour of wealth. Cf. VII, 
60,11; IX, 97, 26. 

Ill, 57, 6. vaso (fti) rfisva su-matfm virvi-^anyam. 

Grant us, O Vasu,thy favour, which is glorious among menl 

VII, 100, 2. tvam vishwo (fti)su-matfm vLsvd-^anyam — daA. 
Mayest thou, Vish«u, give thy favour, which is glorious 

among men! 

X, 11, 7. yih te agne su-matfm mixtaJt akshat. 
The mortal who obtained thy favour, O Agni 

II, 34, 15. arv&fei s£ marutaA y£ vaA utfA 6 (fti) sd vlrrfi-iva 
su-matfA^igitu. 

Your help, O Maruts, which is to usward, your favour 
may it come near, like a cow! 

VIII, 22, 4. asman akkAa. su-matfA vam jubhaA pati (fti) & 
dhemiA-iva dhavatu. 

May your favour, O Arvins, hasten towards us, like a cow ! 

But this meaning is by no means the invariable meaning 

of sumatf, and it will easily be seen that, in the following 
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passages, the word must be translated by prayer. Thus 
when Sarasvati is called (I, 3, 1 1) £etanti su-matinSm, this 
can only mean she who knows of the prayers, as before she is 
called £odayitn sunr/tanam, she who excites songs of praise : 

1, 151, 7. ikkha. glraJt su-matfm gantam asrna-yu" (fti). 

Come towards the songs, towards the prayer, you who are 
longing for us. Cf. X, 20, 10. 

II, 43, 3. tush»im asinaA su-matfm iikiddhi rah. 

Sitting quiet, listen, O Salami (bird), to our prayer ! 

V, 1, 10. 8. bhandishAfcasya su-matfm /Hkiddhi. 

Take notice of the prayer of thy best praiser I Cf. V, 33, 1. 

VII, 18, 4. & naA fndraA su-matfm gantu ikkksi. 

May Indra come to our prayer I 

VII, 31, 10. pra-£etase prd su-matfm kr*«udhvam. 
Make a prayer for the wise god ! 

IX, 96, 2. su-matfm yati ikkhz. 
He (Soma) goes near to the prayer. 

X, 148, 3. rlshXnkm vfpraA su-matfm kak&xtkh. 
Thou, the wise, desiring the prayer of the Rhh\s. 

VIII, 22, 6. ta vam adya sumatf-bhL4 subh&h pati (fti) 
arvina pra stuvtmahi. 

Let us praise to-day the glorious A^vins with our prayers. 

IX, 74, 1. tam tmahe su-mati. 
We implore him with prayer. 

In our passage the verb pipartana, fill or fulfil, indicates 
in what sense sumatf ought to be taken. Su-matfm pipar- 
tana is no more than kamam pipartana, fulfil our desire ! 
See VII, 62, 3. & naA kamam pupurantu ; I, 158, 2. kama- 
pre«a-iva manasa. On sumna, see Burnouf, Etudes, p. 91, 
and Aufrecht, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. iv, p. 274. 

Note 3. KrfviA-datl has been a crux to ancient and 
modern interpreters. It is mentioned as a difficult word 
in the NighawAi, and all that Yiska has to say is that it 
means possessed of cutting teeth (Nir. VI, 30. krivirdati 
vikartanadantt). Professor Roth, in his note to this passage, 
says that krivi can never have the meaning of well, which 
is ascribed to it in the Nigha«Ai III, 23, but seems rather 
to mean an animal, perhaps the wild boar, Kavpos, with 
metathesis of v and r. He translates our passage : ' Where 
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your lightning with boar-teeth tears.' In his Dictionary, 
however, he only says, 'krivis, perhaps the name of an 
animal, and d ant, tooth.' Sayawa contents himself with 
explaining krivirdatl by vikshepaw&rtladantt, having teeth 
that scatter about. 

My own translation is founded on the supposition that 
kr/vis, the first portion of krfvirdati, has nothing to do with 
krivi, but is a dialectic variety of kravi's, raw flesh, the 
Greek Kp4as, Latin caro, cruor. It means what is raw, 
bloody, or gory. From it the adjective krura, horrible, 
cruentus (Curtius, Grundziige, p. 14a ; Kuhn, Zeitschrift, 
vol. ii, p. 235). A name of the goddess Durga in later 
Sanskrit is kruradantt, and with a similar conception the 
lightning, I believe, is here called krfvirdati, with gory teeth. 

Note 4. It should be observed that in radati the simile 
of the teeth of the lightning is carried on. For radati may 
be supposed to have had in the Veda, too, the original 
meaning of radere and rddere, to scratch, to gnaw. Rada 
and radana in the later Sanskrit mean tooth. It is curious, 
however, that there is no other passage in the Rig-veda 
where rad clearly means to bite. It means to cut, in 

I, 61, 12. g6A na parva vi rada tirarM. 

Cut his joint through, as the joint of an ox. 

But in most passages where rad occurs in the Veda, it 
has the meaning of giving. It is not the same which we 
have in the Zend rad, to give, and which Justi rightly 
identifies with the root r&dh. But rad, to divide, may, like 
the German theilen in zutheilen,have taken the meaning 
of giving. Greek bala> means to divide, but yields bats, portion, 
meal, just as Sanskrit day, to divide, yields dayas, share, i. e. 
inheritance. 

This meaning is evident in the following passages : 

VII, 79, 4. tavat ushaA rSdha^ asmabhyam rasva yfivat 
stotri-bhyzA arada£ g««anS. 

Grant us, Ushas, so much wealth as thou hast given to 
the singers, when praised. 

1, 116, 7. kakshivate aradatam puram-dhim. 

You gave wisdom to Kakshivat. 

I, 169, 8. rada marut-bhiA jurudha^ g6-agraA. 
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Give to the Maruts gifts, rich in cattle. 

VII, 62, 3. vf naJt sahasram jurudhaA radantu. 

May they (the gods) give to us a thousand gifts 1 

1, 117, 11. vtigam vfpraya — radanta. 

Giving spoil to the sage ! 

VI, 61, 6. rada pusha'-iva naA sanfm. 
Give us, Sarasvatl, wealth, like Pushan I 

IX, 93, 4. rada ffido (fti) rayfm. 
Give us, O Indra, wealth ! 

VII, 33, 18. rada-vaso (fti). 
Indra, thou who givest wealth I 

In many passages, however, this verb rad is connected 
with words meaning way or path, and it then becomes a 
question whether it simply means to grant a way, or to cut 
a way open for some one. In Zend, too, the same idiom 
occurs, and Professor Justi explains it by ' prepare a way.' 
I subjoin the principal passages : 

VI, 30, 3. yat ibhyaA aradaA gatum indra. 

That thou hast cut a way for them (the rivers). Cf. VII, 
74, 4- 

IV, 19, 2. prd vartantt aradaA virva-dhenaA. 

Thou (Indra) hast cut open the paths for all the cows. 

X, 75, 2. pra te aradat varuwaA ya"tave pathaA. 
Varuwa cut the paths for thee to go. 

VII, 87, 1. radat patha/s varu«aA sflryaya. 
Varuwa cut paths for Surya. 

V, 80, 3. pathaA ridanti suvit&ya devf. 

She, the dawn, cutting open the paths for welfare. 
VII, 60, 4. yasmai aditySA adhvanaA radanti. 
For whom the Adityas cut roads. 

II, 30, 2. pathaA radanti^ — dhunaya^ yanti irtham. 
Cutting their paths, the rivers go to their goal. 

This last verse seems to show that the cutting open of 
a road is really the idea expressed by rad in all these 
passages. And thus we find the rivers themselves saying 
that Indra cut them out or delivered them : 

III, 33, 6. mdr&% asman aradat va^ra-bahuA. Cf. X, 89, 7. 
Kote 6. Rittstti, like the preceding expressions krfvirdatl 

and radati, is not chosen at random, for though it has the 
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general meaning of crushing or destroying, it is used by 
the Vedic poets with special reference to the chewing or 
crunching by means of the teeth. For instance, 

1, 148, 4. puruwi dasmaA nf ri«ati ^ambhaiA. 

Agni crunches many things with his jaws. 

1, 127, 4. sthirS £it anna nf ri«ati 6^asa. 

Even tough morsels he (Agni) crunches fiercely. 

In a more general sense we find it used, 

V, 41, 10. sokiA-kesaA nf riwati vana. 

Agni with flaming hair swallows or destroys the forests. 

IV, 19, 3. ahim vAgrcna. vf rinlL/t. 

Thou destroyedst Ahi with the thunderbolt. 

X, 120, 1. sadyaA gagnknati nf riwati .satrun. 

As soon as born he destroys his enemies. 

Note 6. Sudhita-iva barha#a. I think the explanation 
of this phrase given by Sayawa may be retained. He ex- 
plains sudhita by suhita, i. e. sush/Au prerita, well thrown, 
well levelled, and barhawa by hatis, tatsadhana hetir va, a 
blow or its instrument, a weapon. Professor Roth takes 
barhawa as an instrumental, used adverbially, in the sense 
of powerfully, but he does not explain in what sense 
sudhita-iva ought then to be taken. We cannot well refer 
it to didyut, lightning, on account of the iva, which requires 
something that can form a simile of the lightning. Nor is 
su-dhita ever used as a substantive so as to take the place 
of svadhitiva. Su-dhita has apparently many meanings, 
but they all centre in one common conception. Su-dhita 
means well placed, of a thing which is at rest, well arranged, 
well ordered, secure ; or it means well sent, well thrown, of 
a thing which has been in motion. Applied to human 
beings, it means well disposed or kind. 

Ill, 23, 1. nf^-mathitaA su-dhita^ £ sadha-sthe. 

Agni produced by rubbing, and well placed in his abode. 

VII, 42, 4. sii-prita^ agnfA su-dhitaA dame &. 

Agni, who is cherished and well placed in the house. 

Ill, 29, 2. arawyo^ ni-hitaJt ^ata-vedaA garbha£-iva sti- 
dhitaA garbhfwishu. 

Agni placed in the two fire-sticks, well placed like an 
embryo in the mothers. Cf. X, 27, 16. 
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VIII, 60, 4. abhf prayawsi sii-dhita & vaso (fti) gahi. 

Come, O Vasu, to these well-placed offerings. Cf. 1, 135, 
4 ; VI, 15, 15 ; X, 53, 2. 

X, 70, 8. sii-dhita haviwshi. 

The well-placed offerings. 

IV, 2, 10 (adhvaram). VII, 7, 3 (barhfA). 

As applied to ayus, life, siidhita may be translated by 
well established, safe : 

II, 37, 10. arySma flyuwjshi sii-dhitani pflrva. 

May we obtain the happy long lives of our forefathers. 

IV, 50, 8. saA ft ksheti su-dhitaA 6kasi sve\ 

That man dwells secure in his own house. 

Applied to a missile weapon, siidhita may mean well 
placed, as it were, well shouldered, well held, before it is 
thrown ; or well levelled, well aimed, when it is thrown : 

1, 167, 3. mimyaksha yeshu su-dhit4 — rishtUt. 

To whom the well held spear sticks fast. 

VI, 33, 3. tvam tan indra ubhayan am ft ran dasa vrttr&m 
£rya ka. jura, vadhU vana-iva su-dhitebhiA atkaiA. 

. Thou, Indra, O hero, struckest both enemies, the bar- 
barous and the Aryan fiends, like forests with well-aimed 
weapons. 

Applied to a poem, siidhita means well arranged or 
perfect; 

1, 140, 1 1. idam agne su-dhitam dM-dhitat adhi priyfit 
fl« (fti) >E-it manmanaA pr6yaJt astu te. 

May this perfect prayer be more agreeable to thee than 
an imperfect one, though thou likest it. 

VII, 32, 13. mantram akharvam su-dhitam. 
A poem, not mean, well contrived. 

As applied to men, siidhita means very much the same 
as hita, well disposed, kind : 

IV, 6, 7. adha mitraA na sii-dhitaA pavakaA agnfA dldaya 
mSnushishu vikshu. 

Then, like a kind friend, Agni shone among the children 
of man. 

V, 3, 2. mitram su-dhitam. 

VI, 15, 2. mitram na yam su-dhitam. 

VIII, 23, 8. mitram na ^ane sii-dhitam rtta-vani. 

[3»] Q 
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X, 115, 7. mitrasaA ni ye" 9U-dhita/4. 

At last sii-dhita, without reference to human beings, 
takes the general sense of kind, good: 

III, 11, 8. pari vfavani sii-dhita agne/* arydma manma- 
bhiA. 

May we obtain through our prayers all the goods of 
Agni. 

Here, however, prayaw/si may have to be supplied, and 
in that case this passage, too, should be classed with those 
mentioned above, VIII, 60, 4, &c. 

If then we consider that sudhita, as applied to weapons, 
means well held or well aimed, we can hardly doubt that 
barha»a is here, as Sayawa says, some kind of weapon. I 
should derive it from barhayati, to crush, which we have, 
for instance, 

I> l 33> 5- pwanga-bhrishrim ambhri*am pu&Hm indra 
sam mrina., sarvam raksha^ nf-barhaya. 

Pound together the fearful Fis&ki with his fiery weapons, 
strike down every Rakshas. 

II, 33, 8. brftiaspate deva-nfdaA nf barhaya. 

BrAaspati strike down the scoffers of the gods. Cf. VI, 

61, 3- 

Barhawa would therefore mean a weapon intended to 
crush an enemy, a block of stone, it may be, or a heavy 
club, and in that sense barhana occurs at least once 
more: 

VIII, 63, 7. yat pft^f^a-^anyaya vuff fndre ghosha^ asn- 
kshata, astr*«at barha»d vipAA. 

When shouts have been sent up to Indra by the people 
of the five clans, then the club scattered the spears ; or, 
then he scattered the spears with his club. 

In other passages Professor Roth is no doubt right when 
he assigns to barha»a an adverbial meaning, but I do not 
think that this meaning would be appropriate in our verse. 
Grassmann also translates, ' ein wohlgezielter Pfeil.' 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Alktrin&saJt, a word which occurs but once more, 
and which had evidently become unintelligible even at the 
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time of Yaska. He (Nir. VI, %) explains it by alamatardano 
meghaA, the cloud which opens easily. This, at least, is the 
translation given by Professor Roth, though not without 
hesitation. AlamatardanaA, as a compound, is explained 
by the commentator as atardanaparyaptaA, alam atardayi- 
tum udakam, i. e. capable of letting off the water. But 
Devara^uya^van explains it differently. He says : alam 
paryaptam atardanam hi/wsa yasya, bahudakatva££^abalo 
megho vueshyate, i. e. whose injuring is great ; the dark 
cloud is so called because it contains much water. Saya«a, 
too, attempts several explanations. In III, 30, 10, he seems 
to derive it from trih, to kill, not, like Yaska, from trid, 
and he explains its meaning as the cloud which is exceed- 
ingly hurt by reason of its holding so much water. In our 
passage he explains it either as anatr/wa, free from injury, 
or good hurters of enemies, or good givers of rewards. 

From all this I am afraid we gain nothing. Let us now 
see what modern commentators have proposed in order to 
discover an appropriate meaning in this word. Professor 
Roth suggests that the word may be derived from r4, to 
give, and .the suffix tr*'«a, and the negative particle, thus 
meaning, one who does not give or yield anything. But, 
if so, how is this adjective applicable to the Maruts, who in 
this very verse are praised for their generosity? Langlois 
in our passage translates, ' heureux de nos louanges ; ' in 
III, 30, 10, 'qui laissait fletrir les plantes.' Wilson in our 
passage translates, 'devoid of malevolence;' but in III, 30, 
10, 'heavy.' 

I do not pretend to solve all these difficulties, but I may 
say this in defence of my own explanation that it fulfils the 
condition of being applicable both to the Maruts and to 
the demon Bala. The suffix tn'«a is certainly irregular, 
and I should much prefer to write alatrina, for in that case 
we might derive latrin from latra, and to this latra, i.e. 
ratra, I should ascribe the sense of barking. The root rai 
or ra means to bark, and has been connected by Professor 
Aufrecht with Latin rire, in r ire, and possibly inritare*, 

» Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vol. ix, p. 233. 
Q 2 
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thus showing a transition of meaning from barking, to pro- 
voking or attacking. The same root ra explains also the 
Latin litf are, to bark, allatrare, to assail ; and, whatever 
ancient etymologists may say to the contrary, the Latin 
latro, an assailer. The old derivation ' latrones eos antiqui 
dicebant, qui conducti militabant, airi> tjjs Xarptiat,' seems to 
me one of those etymologies in which the scholars of Rome, 
who had leamt a little Greek, delighted as much as scholars 
who know a little Sanskrit delight in finding some plausible 
derivation for any Greek or Latin word in Sanskrit. I know 
that Curtius (Grundziige, p. 326) and Corssen (Kritische 
Nachtrage, p. 239) take a different view; but a foreign 
word, derived from Xdrpov, pay, hire, would never have 
proved so fertile as latro has been in Latin. 

If then we could write alatri«asaA, we should have an 
appropriate epithet of the Maruts, in the sense of not 
assailing or not reviling, in fact, free from malevolence, as 
Wilson translated the word, or rather Sayaaa's explanation 
of it, atardanarahita. What gives me some confidence in 
this explanation is this, that it is equally applicable to the 
other passage where alatr*«a occurs, III, 30, 10 : 

alktrin&A va.HA indra vragih g6/i purfi hantoA bhayamana^ 
vi Ara. 

Without barking did Vala, the keeper of the cow, full of 
fear, open, before thou struckest him. 

If it should be objected that vra,?a means always stable, 
and is not used again in the sense of keeper, one might 
reply that vrag£A, in the nom. sing., occurs in this one 
single passage only, and that bhayamanaA, fearing, clearly 
implies a personification. Otherwise, one might translate : 
' Vala was quiet, O Indra, and the stable of the cow came 
open, full of fear, before thou struckest.' The meaning of 
al&trini would remain the same, the not-barking being here 
used as a sign that Indra's enemy was cowed, and no longer 
inclined to revile or defy the power of Indra. Horn. hymn, 
in Merc. 145, oi8£ icvvts \(XAkovto. 

Not© 2. See I, 38, 15, note 1, page 95. 
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Verse 8. 

Note 1. Abhf-hruti seems to have the meaning of assault, 
injury, insult. It occurs but once, but abhf-hrut, a feminine 
substantive with the same meaning, occurs several times. 
The verb hru, which is not mentioned in the Dhatupa^a, 
but has been identified with hvar, occurs in our hymn, 
verse 12: 

I, 128,5. saA naA trasate du/*-itat abhi-hruta/* .rawsat 
agh£t abhi-hnita/4. 

He protects us from evil, from assault, from evil speaking, 
from assault. 

X, 63, 11. trayadhvam naA duA-eVayaA abhi-hrutaA. 

Protect us from mischievous injury ! 

1, 189, 6. abhi-hrutam asi hi deva vishpa/. 

For thou, god, art the deliverer from all assaults. Vishpa/, 
deliverer, from vi and spar, to bind. 

Vf-hruta, which occurs twice, means evidently what has 
been injured or spoiled : 

VIII, 1, 12. fshkarta vi-hrutam piinar (iti). 

He who sets right what has been injured. Cf. VIII, 20, 26. 

Avi-hruta again clearly means uninjured, intact, entire : 

V, 66, 2. t& hi kshatram avi-hrutam— &ate. 

For they both have obtained uninjured power. 

X, 170, 1. &yuA dadhat ya^via-patau avi-hrutam. 

Giving uninjured life to the lord of the sacrifice. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Tavisha certainly means strength, and that it is 
used in the plural in the sense of acts of strength, we can 
see from the first verse of our hymn and other passages. 
But when we read that tavisham are placed on the chariots 
of the Maruts, just as before bhadra, good things, food, &c, 
are mentioned, it is clear that so abstract a meaning as 
strength or powers would not be applicable here. We 
might take it in the modern sense of forces, i. e. your armies, 
your companions are on your chariots, striving with each 
other ; but as the word is a neuter, weapons, as the means 
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of strength, seemed a preferable rendering. As to mitha- 
spr/dhya, see 1, 119, 3, p. 164. 

Note 2. The rendering of this passage must depend on 
the question whether the khadfs, whatever they are, can be 
carried on the shoulders or not. We saw before (p. 1 20) 
that khadfs were used both as ornaments and as weapons, 
and that, when used as weapons, they were most likely rings 
or quoits with sharp edges. There is at least one other 
passage where these khadfs are said to be worn on the 
shoulders : 

VII, 56, 13. awseshu 8, marutaA khadayaA vaA vaksha//-su 
rukmaA upa-jijriya«aA. 

On your shoulders are the quoits, on your chests the 
golden chains are fastened. 

In other places the khadfs are said to be in the hands, 
hasteshu, but this would only show that they are there when 
actually used for fighting. Thus we read : 

1, 168, 3. ffesham awzscshu rambhfnt-iva rarabhe, hasteshu 
khadfA ka. kritlA ka. sam dadhe. 

To their shoulders there clings as if a clinging wife, in 
their hands the quoit is held and the dagger. 

InV, 58, 2, the Maruts are called khfidi-hasta, holding 
the quoits in their hands. There is one passage which 
was mentioned before (p. 112), where the khadfs are said to 
be on the feet of the Maruts, and on the strength of this 
passage Professor Roth proposes to alter pra-patheshu to 
pra-padeshu, and to translate, 'The khadfs are on your 
forefeet.' I do not think this emendation necessary. 
Though we do not know the exact shape and character 
of the khadf, we know that it was a weapon, most likely a 
ring, occasionally used for ornament, and carried along 
either on the feet or on the shoulders, but in actual battle 
held in the hand. The weapon which Vish«u holds in one 
of his right hands, the so-called £akra, may be the modern 
representation of the ancient khadf. What, however, is 
quite certain is this, that khadf in the Veda never means 
food, as Sayawa optionally interprets it. This interpretation 
is accepted by Wilson, who translates, 'At your resting- 
places on the road refreshments (are ready).' Nay, he 
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goes on in a note to use this passage as a proof of the 
advanced civilisation of India at the time of the Vedic 
^»'shis. ' The expression,' he says, ' is worthy of note, as 
indicating the existence of accommodations for the use of 
travellers : the prapatha is the choltri of the south of India, 
the sarai of the Mohammedans, a place by the road-side 
where the travellers may find shelter and provisions.' 

Note 8. This last passage shows that the poet is really 
representing to himself the Maruts as on their journey, and 
he therefore adds, ' your axle turns the two (IV, 30, 2) 
wheels together,' which probably means no more than, ' your 
chariot is going smoothly or quickly.' Though the expres- 
sion seems to us hardly correct, yet one can well imagine 
how the axle was supposed to turn the wheels as the horses 
were drawing the axle, and the axle acted on the wheels. 
Anyhow, no other translation seems possible. Samaya in 
the Veda means together, at once, and is the Greek 6njj, 
generally 6j*ov or 6/m3s, the Latin s i m u 1. Cf. 1, 56, 6 ; 73, 6 ; 
113, 10 ; 163, 3 ; VII, 66, 15 ; IX, 75, 4; 85, 5 ; 97, 56. 

Vrit means to turn, and is frequently used with reference 
to the wheels : 

VIII, 46, 23. disa jyavaA — nemfm nf vavn'tuA. 

The ten black horses turn down the felly or the wheel. 

IV, 30, 2. satrH te anu kr»'sh/ayaA vtrvaA £akr£-iva 
vavrttuA. 

All men turn always round thee, like wheels. 

That the Atmanepada of vrit may be used in an active 
sense we see from 

I, 191, 15. tataA visham pra vavn'te. 

I turn the poison out from here. 

All the words used in this sentence are very old words, 
and we can with few exceptions turn them into Greek or 
Latin. In Latin we should have axis vos(ter) circos 
simul divertit. In Greek &£»v v{ix&v) kvk\o> 6nfj .... 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. See I, 64, 4, note 1, page m. 
Note 2. See 1, 166, 1, note i, page 212. 
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Hot© 3. On eta in the sense of fallow deer, or, it may be, 
antelope, see 1, 165, 5, note 2, page 196. 

Eta originally means variegated, and thus becomes a 
name of any speckled deer, it being difficult to say what 
exact species is meant. Sayana in our passage explains 
6t&A by juklavarwa malaA, many-coloured wreaths or chains, 
which may be right. Yet the suggestion of Professor Roth 
that etaA, deer, stands here for the skins of fallow deer, is 
certainly more poetical, and quite in accordance with the 
Vedic idiom, which uses, for instance, go, cow, not only in 
the sense of milk, — that is done even in more homely 
English, — but also for leather, and thong. It is likewise 
in accordance with what we know of the earliest dress of 
the Vedic Indians, that deer-skins should here be men- 
tioned. We learn from Arvalayana's Gnhya-sutras, of 
which we now possess an excellent edition by Professor 
Stenzler, and a reprint of the text and commentary by 
Rama Narayawa Vidyaratna, in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
that a boy when he was brought to his tutor, i. e. from the 
eighth to possibly the twenty-fourth year, had to be well 
combed, and attired in a new dress. A Brahmawa should 
wear the skin of an antelope (ai»eya), the Kshatriya the 
skin of a deer (raurava), the VaUya the skin of a goat (a^a). 
If they wore dresses, that of the Brahmawa should be dark 
red (kashaya), that of the Kshatriya bright red (mai^ish/Aa), 
that of the VaLrya yellow (haridra). The girdle of the 
Brahmawa should be of Muriga grass, that of the Kshatriya 
a bow-string, that of the Vairya made of sheep's wool. 
The same regulations occur in other Sutras, as, for instance, 
the Dharma-sutras of the Apastambiyas and Gautamas, 
though there are certain characteristic differences in each, 
Which may be due either to local or to chronological causes. 
Thus according to the Apastambiya-sutras, which have 
been published by Professor Biihler, the Brahmawa may 
wear the skin of the hariwa deer, or that of the antelope 
(aiweyam), but the latter must be from the black antelope 
(kr*'sh»am), and, a proviso is added, that if a man wears 
the black antelope skin, he must never spread it out to sit 
or sleep on it. As materials for the dress, Apastamba 
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allows s&na, hemp*, or kshuma, flax, and he adds that 
woollen dresses are allowed to all castes, as well as the 
kambala (masc), which seems to be any cloth made of 
vegetable substances (darbhadinirmitam £iram kambalam). 
He then adds a curious remark, which would seem to show 

• Sattz is an old Aryan word, though its meanings differ. Hesy- 
chius and Eustathius mention navya as being synonymous with 
^rlaSoi, reed. Pollux gives two forms, moto and Kara, (Pollux X, 

166, irraKua hi tori ^riados t) iv roit wcariois f/v kcu Kavav Kakovaw. VII, 

176, Kdvvcu ii ri «<c Ktaafrav irA/ypa.) This is important, because the 
same difference of spelling occurs also in ndwoflis and «Wtos or 
icavmpos, a model, a lay figure, which Lobeck derives from namu. 
In Old Norse we have hanp-r, in A. S. haenep, hemp, Old High- 
Germ, hanaf. 

The occurrence of the word *a»a is of importance as showing at 
how early a time the Aryans of India were acquainted with the uses 
and the name of hemp. Our word hemp, the A. S. haenep, the 
Old Norse hanp-r, are all borrowed from Latin cannabis, which, 
like other borrowed words, has undergone the regular changes re- 
quired by Grimm's law in Low-German, and also in High-German, 
hanaf. The Slavonic nations seem to have borrowed their word 
for hemp (Lith. kanapg) from the Goths, the Celtic nations (Ir. 
canaib) from the Romans (cf. Kuhn, Beitrage, vol. ii, p. 382). 
The Latin cannabis is borrowed from Greek, and the Greeks, to 
judge from the account of Herodotus, most likely adopted the word 
from the Aryan Thracians and Scythians (Her. IV, 74; Pictet, Les 
Aryens, vol. i, p. 314). Kdwa/fo being a foreign word, it would be 
useless to attempt an explanation of the final element bis, which 
is added to xana, the Sanskrit word for hemp. It may be visa ( 
fibre, or it may be anything else. Certain it is that the main ele- 
ment in the name of hemp was the same among the settlers in 
Northern India, and among the Thracians and Scythians through 
whom the Greeks first became acquainted with hemp. 

The history of the word nawa&is must be kept distinct from that 
of the Greek norm or icava, reed. Both spellings occur, for Pollux, 

X, 166, Writes rrravdica 8c Am yffla6os t) iv rote axarioic tjti xai Kavan 
Kakovaiv, but VII, 1 76, kcuivw. ii ro « Kavdffav irXry/ia. This Word 

Kama may be the same as the Sanskrit jana, only with this differ- 
ence, that it was retained as common property by Greeks and 
Indians before they separated, and was applied differently in later 
times by the one and the other. 
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that the Brahma«as preferred skins, and the Kshatriyas 
clothes, for he says that those who wish well to the Brah- 
mawas should wear a^ina, skins, and those who wish well to 
the Kshatriyas should wear vastra, clothes, and those who 
wish well to both should wear both, but, in that case, the skin 
should always form the outer garment. The Dharma-sutras 
of the Gautamas, which were published in India, prescribe 
likewise for the Brahmana the black antelope skin, and allow 
clothes of hemp or linen (jawakshauma^ira) as well as kuta- 
pas (woollen cloth) for all. What is new among the Gau- 
tamas is, that they add the karpasa, the cotton dress, which 
is important as showing an early knowledge of this manu- 
facture. The karpasa dress occurs once more as a present 
to be given to the Potar priest (Asv. 5rauta-sutras IX, 4), 
and was evidently considered as a valuable present, taking 
precedence of the kshaumi or linen dress. It is provided 
that the cotton dress should not be dyed, for this, I sup- 
pose, is the meaning of avikrtta. Immediately after, how- 
ever, it is said, that some authorities say the dress should 
be dyed red (kashayam apy eke), the very expression which 
occurred in Apastamba, and that, in that case, the red for 
the Brahmawa's dress should be taken from the bark of 
trees (varksha). Manu, who here, as elsewhere, simply 
paraphrases the ancient Sutras, says, II, 41 : 

karsh«arauravabastani £arma*i brahmaMri«a/i 
vasirann anupurvyewa ;a»akshaumavikani ka.. 

' Let Brahma^arins wear (as outer garments) the skins of 
the black antelope, the deer, the goat, (as under garments) 
dresses of hemp, flax, and sheep's wool, in the order of the 
three castes.' 

The Sanskrit name for a dressed skin is a^ina, a word 
which does not occur in the Rig-veda, but which, if Bopp 
is right in deriving it from a^a, goat, as cdyis from <u£, 
would have meant originally, not skin in general, but a 
goat-skin. The skins of the eta, here ascribed to the 
Maruts, would be identical with the aiweya, which Arvala- 
yana ascribes to the Brahmana, not, as we should expect, to 
the Kshatriya, if, as has been supposed, ai«eya is derived 
from ena, which is a secondary form, particularly in the 
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feminine ent, of eta. There is, however, another word, erfa, 
a kind of sheep, which, but for Fes t us, might be haedus, 
and by its side e«a, a kind of antelope. These two forms 
pre-suppose an earlier er«a or area, and point therefore in 
a different direction, though hardly to &pva. 

Note 4. I translate kshura by sharp edges, but it might 
have been translated literally by razors, for, strange as it 
may sound, razors were known, not only during the Vedic 
period, but even previous to the Aryan separation. The 
Sanskrit kshura is the Greek £vp6s or (vpov. In the Veda 
we have clear allusions to shaving : 

X, 14a, 4. yadfi te vfftaA anu-vSti soklA, vapta-iva jmajru 
vapasi pra bhfima. 

When the wind blows after thy blast, then thou shavest 
the earth as a barber shaves the beard. Cf. I, 65, 4. 

If, as B. and R. suggest, vaptar, barber, is connected with 
the more modern name for barber in Sanskrit, viz. napita, 
we should have to admit a root svap, in the sense of tearing 
or pulling, vellere, from which we might derive the Vedic 
svapff (VII, 56, 3), beak. Corresponding to this we find in 
Old High-German snabul, beak, (schnepfe, snipe,) and 
in Old Norse nef. The Anglo-Saxon neb means mouth 
and nose, while in modern English n e b or n i b is used for 
the bill or beak of a bird*. Another derivation of napita, 
proposed by Professor Weber (Kuhn's Beitrage, vol. i, p. 505), 
who takes napita as a dialectic form of snapitar, balneator, 
or lavator, might be admitted if it could be proved that in 
India also the barber was at the same time a balneator. 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 452, translating from the Saman/7a-phala 
Sutta, mentions among the different professions of the 
people those of ' portier,' ' barbier,' and ' baigneur.' 

Verse 11. 
Note 1. Vf-bhutayaA is properly a substantive, meaning 

■ Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, vol. iii, pp. 400, 409. There 
is not yet sufficient evidence to show that Sanskrit sv, German sn, 
and Sanskrit n are interchangeable, but there is at least one case 
that may be analogous. Sanskrit sva%, to embrace, to twist round 
a person, German slango, Schlange, snake, and Sanskrit n&ga, 
snake. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, vol. iii, p. 364. 
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power, but, like other substantives*, and particularly sub- 
stantives with prepositions, it can be used as an adjective, 
and is, in fact, more frequently used as an adjective than as 
a substantive. In English we may translate it by power. 
It is a substantive, 

I, 8, 9. eva hi te vf-bhutayaA utayaA indra mfi-vate sadyaA 
£it santi dlrushe. 

For indeed thy powers, O Indra, are at once shelters for 
a sacrificer, like me. 

But it is an adjective, 

I. 3°. 5- vf-bhutiA astu sunr/ta. 

May the prayer be powerful. 

VI, 17, 4. maham anunam tavasam vf-bhutim matsarasa/j 
.farhmhanta pra-saham. 

The sweet draughts of Soma delighted the great, the 
perfect, the strong, the powerful, the unyielding Indra. 

Cf. VIII, 49, 6; 50,6. 

Vibhv2A, with the Svarita on the last syllable, has to be 
pronounced vibhua/*. In III, 6, 9, we find vi-bhavaA. 

Note 2. See I, 87, 1, note 1, page 160. 

Vote 3. See I, 6, 5, note 1, page 41. 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. Mahi-tvanam, greatness, is formed by the suffix 
tvana, which Professor Aufrecht has identified with the 
Greek <rbvy\ (avvov) ; see Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. i, p. 482. 
The origin of this suffix has been explained by Professor 
Benfey, ibid. vol. vii, p. 120, who traces it back to the suffix 
tvan, for instance, i-tvan, goer, in prataA-ftva=prataA-yava. 

Note 2. Vrata is one of the many words which, though 
we may perceive their one central idea, and their original 
purport, we have to translate by various terms in order to 
make them intelligible in every passage where they occur. 
Vrata (from vri, vrinoti), I believe, meant originally what is 
enclosed, protected, set apart, the Greek vo/ios : 

1. V, 46, 7. y&4 pSrthivasaA ytiJt apSm dpi vtsXi X&h naA 
devVi su-havaA jarma ya^Mata. 

B See Benfey, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. ii, p. 216. 
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O ye gracious goddesses, who are on the earth or in the 
realm of the waters, grant us your protection ! 

Here vrata is used like vr^ana, see I, 165, 15, note 3, 
page 308. 

X, 1 14, 2. tisam nf kikyuA kavayaA ni-d&nam pareshu y&A 
guhyeshu vrateshu. 

The poets discovered their (the Nimtis') origin, who are 
in the far hidden chambers. 

1, 1 63, 3. asi tritiA gtihyena vratena. 

Thou art Trita within the hidden place, or with the 
secret work. 

Dr. Muir sent me another passage : 

HI, 54, 5. dadrwre esham avam£ sadamsi pareshu yS. 
guhyeshu vrateshu. 

2. Vrata means what is fenced off or forbidden, what is 
determined, what is settled, and hence, like dharman, law, 
ordinance. Varayati means to prohibit. In this sense vrati 
occurs very frequently : 

I, 25, 1. yit £it hi te visdJi yatha pra deva varuwa vratdm, 
minlmisi dyavi-dyavi. 

Whatever law of thine we break, O Varuwa, day by day, 
men as we are. 

II, 8, 3. yasya vratam na mfyate. 
Whose law is not broken. 

III, 32, 8, indrasya karma su-kn'ta purtfwi vratffni devaA 
na minanti visve. 

The deeds of Indra are well done and many, all the gods 
do not break his laws, or do not injure his ordinances. 

II, 24, 12. vfrvam satyam maghavana yuv6A ft apaA £ana 
prd minanti vratam vam. 

All that is yours, O powerful gods, is true; even the 
waters do not break your law. 

II, 38, 7. nakiA asya tani vrata devasya savituA minanti. 

No one breaks these laws of this god Savitar. Cf. II, 

38.9- 

I, 92, 12. aminatl dafvyani vratSni. 

Not injuring the divine ordinances. Cf. 1, 124, 2. 

X, 12, 5. kit asya ati vratam £akrima. 

Which of his laws have we overstepped ? 
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VIII, 25, 16. tasya vratini anu vaA £aramasi. 

His ordinances we follow. 

X, 33, 9. nd devfinam ati vratam jata-atma £ani ^ivati. 

No one lives beyond the statute of the gods, even if he 
had a hundred lives. 

VII, 5, 4. taVa tri-dh£tu prcthivi uti dyauA vafovanara 
vratam agne sa£anta. 

The earth and the sky followed thy threefold law, O 
Agni Vaijvanara. 

VII, 87, 7. y£A mri/ayati ^akrushe £it agaA vaydm syama 
varuwe anaga^, anu vratani aditeA ridhintaJt. 

Let us be sinless before Varuwa, who is gracious even to 
him who has committed sin, performing the laws of Aditi ! 

II, 28, 8. nama£ purS te varuwa uta nunam uta aparam 
tuvi-^ita bravama, tv6 hi kam pdrvate na jrit£ni apra- 
£yutani duA-dabha vratini. 

Formerly, and now, and also in future let us give praise 
to thee, O Varuwa ; for in thee, O unconquerable, all laws 
are grounded, immovable as on a rock. 

A very frequent expression is anu vratam, according to 
the command of a god, II, 38, 3 ; 6 ; VIII, 40, 8 ; or simply 
anu vratam, according to law and order : 

I, 136, 5. tarn aryamfi abhf rakshati nr^u-yantam Anu 
vratam. 

Aryaman protects him who acts uprightly according 
to law. 

Cf. Ill, 61,1; IV, 13, 3 ;V, 69, 1. 

3. The laws or ordinances or institutions of the gods are 
sometimes taken for the sacrifices which are supposed to be 
enjoined by the gods, and the performance of which is, in a 
certain sense, the performance of the divine will. 

I> 93> 8. yaA agmshoma havfsha saparya't devadrtta 
manasa yaA ghr*t£na, tasya vratam rakshatam patam im- 
hasaA. 

He who worships Agni and Soma with oblations, with a 
godly mind, or with an offering, protect his sacrifice, shield 
him from evil ! 

I, 31, 2. tvam agne prathamaA angiraA-tamaA kavfA 
devanam pari bhushasi vratam. 
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Agni, the first and wisest of poets, thou performest the 
sacrifice of the gods. 

Ill, 3, 9. tasya vrat&ni bhuri-poshfoaA vayam upa bhu- 
shema dame & suvr*ktf-bhiA. 

Let us, who possess much wealth, perform with prayers 
the sacrifices of Agni within our house. 

In another acceptation the vratas of the gods are what 
they perform and establish themselves, their own deeds : 

III, 6, 5. vrata* te agne mahataA mahani tava kratva 
rodasl (fti) £ tatantha. 

The deeds of thee, the great Agni, are great, by thy 
power thou hast stretched out heaven and earth. 

¥111,42, 1. astabhnat dyam asuraA vLrva-vedaA amimita 
varimawam prithivy&A, ft asldat virva bhuvanani sam-ra/ 
vfjva ft tani varuwasya vratani. 

The wise spirit established the sky, and made the width 
of the earth, as king he approached all beings, — all these 
are the works of Varu«a. 

VI, 14, 3. tfirvantaA dasyum ayava£ vrataMs sflcshantaft 
avratam. 

Men fight the fiend, trying to overcome by their deeds 
him who performs no sacrifices ; or, the lawless enemy. 

Lastly; vrata comes to mean sway, power, or work, and 
the expression vrate tava signifies, at thy command, under 
thy auspices : 

I, 24, 15. atha vayam aditya vrate tava anagasaA aditaye 
syama. 

Then, O Aditya, under thy auspices may we be guiltless 
before Aditi. 

VI, 54, 9. ptfshan tava vrate vayam na rishyema kada 
ka.nL 

O Pushan, may we never fail under thy protection. 

X, 36, 13. ye savituA satya-savasya virve mitrasya vrate 
varuwasya devfiA. 

All the gods who are in the power of Savitar, Mitra, and 
Varuwa. 

V, 83, 5. yasya vrate prfthiv? namnamiti yasya vrate 
japha-vat ^arbhurlti, yasya vrate 6shadhi£ vi^vd-rupaA saA 
naJt par^anya mahi sirma. yakkha,. 
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At whose bidding the earth bows down, at whose bidding 
hoofed animals run about, at whose bidding the plants 
assume all shapes, mayest thou, O Paiyanya, yield us great 
protection I 

Vote 8. Datra, if derived from da, would mean gift, 
and that meaning is certainly the most applicable in some 
passages where it occurs : 

IX, 97, 55. asi bhagaA asi datrasya data". 
Thou art Bhaga, thou art the giver of the gift. 

In other passages, too, particularly in those where the 
verb da or some similar verb occurs in the same verse, it 
can hardly be doubted that the poet took datra, like datra 
or dattra, in the sense of gift, bounty, largess : 

1, 116, 6. yam arvina dadathuA jvetam ayvam — tat vam 
datram mahi ktrt^nyam bhfit. 

The white horse, O Arvins, which you gave, that your 
gift was great and to be praised. 

1. 1 $5> 3- aneha^ datram iditeA anarvam huve\ 

I call for the unrivalled, the uninjured bounty of Aditi. 

VII, 56, 21. ma" vaA datrat marutaA nUi arama. 
May we not fall away from your bounty, O Maruts I 
III, 54, 16. yuvam hi sthaA rayi-dau naA rayiwam ddtram 

rakshethe. 

For you, Nasatyas, are our givers of riches, you protect 
the gift 

VI, 20, 7. rt^irvane datram dlriishe daA. 

To Rigisvan, the giver, thou givest the gift. 

VIII, 43, 33. tit te sahasva tmahe datram yat na upa- 
dasyati, tvdt agne varyam vasu. 

We ask thee, strong hero, for the gift which does not 
perish ; we ask from thee the precious wealth. 

X, 69, 4. datram rakshasva yat idam te asme^ (fti). 
Protect this gift of thine which thou hast given to us. 
VIII, 44, 18. frishe vfiryasya hi datrasya agne svaA-pati^. 
For thou, O Agni, lord of heaven, art the master of the 

precious gift. Cf. IV, 38, 1. 

Professor Roth considers that datra is derived rather from 
da, to divide, and that it means share, lot, possession. But 
there is not a single passage where the meaning of gift or 
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bounty does not answer all purposes. In VII, 56, 21, ma 
vaA datrfft marutaA n(// arama, is surely best translated by, 
' let us not fall away from your bounty,' and in our own 
passage the same meaning should be assigned to datra. 
The idea of datra, bounty, is by no means incompatible 
with vrata, realm, dominion, sway, if we consider that the 
sphere within which the bounty of a king or a god is 
exercised and accepted, is in one sense his realm. What 
the poet therefore says in our passage is simply this, that 
the bounty of the Maruts extends as far as the realm of 
Aditi, i. e. is endless, or extends everywhere, Aditi being in 
its original conception the deity of the unbounded world 
beyond, the earliest attempt at expressing the Infinite. 

As to d&tra occurring once with the accent on the first 
syllable in the sense of sickle, see M. M., ' Ober eine S telle 
in Yaska's Commentar zum NaighawAika,' Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 1853, vol. vii, 

P- 375- 

VIII, 78, 10. tava ft indra aham a-jasd haste d&ram £ana 
K dade. 

Trusting in thee alone, O Indra, I take the sickle in my 
hand. 

This datra, sickle, is derived from do, to cut. 

Aditi, the Infinite. 

Note 4. Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in reality 
the earliest name invented to express the Infinite ; not the 
Infinite as the result of a long process of abstract reasoning, 
but the visible Infinite, visible, as it were, to the naked eye, 
the endless expanse beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, 
beyond the sky. That was called A-diti, the un-bound, 
the un-bounded ; one might almost say, but for fear of 
misunderstandings, the Absolute, for it is derived from 
diti, bond, and the negative particle, and meant therefore 
originally what is free from bonds of any kind, whether of 
space or time, free from physical weakness, free from moral 
guilt Such a conception became of necessity a being, a 
person, a god. To us such a name and such a conception 
seem decidedly modern, and to find in the Veda Aditi, the 

[32] R 
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Infinite, as the mother of the principal gods, is certainly, 
at first sight, startling. But the fact is that the thoughts 
of primitive humanity were not only different from our 
thoughts, but different also from what we think their 
thoughts ought to have been. The poets of the Veda 
indulged freely in theogonic speculations, without being 
frightened by any contradictions. They knew of Indra as 
the greatest of gods, they knew of Agni as the god of gods, 
they knew of Varuwa as the ruler of all, but they were by 
no means startled at the idea that their Indra had a mother, 
or that their Agni was born like a babe from the friction of 
two fire-sticks, or that Varu«a and his brother Mitra were 
nursed in the lap of Aditi. Some poet would take hold of 
the idea of an unbounded power, of Aditi, originally without 
any reference to other gods. Very soon these ideas met, 
and, without any misgivings, either the gods were made 
subordinate to, and represented as the sons of Aditi, or where 
Indra was to be praised as supreme, Aditi was represented 
as doing him homage. 

VIII, ia, 14. uta sva-ra^e aditi£ st6mam mdraya £^ nat - 

And Aditi produced a hymn for Indra, the king. 

Here Professor Roth takes Aditi as an epithet of Agni, 
not as the name of the goddess Aditi, while Dr. Muir rightly 
takes it in the latter sense, and likewise retains st6mam in- 
stead of s6mam, as printed by Professor Aufrecht Cf. 
VII, 38, 4. 

The idea of the Infinite, as I have tried to show else- 
where, was most powerfully impressed on the awakening 
mind, or, as we now say, was revealed, by the East*. f It 
is impossible to enter fully into all the thoughts and feelings 
that passed through the minds of the early poets when they 
formed names for that far, far East from whence even the 
early dawn, the sun, the day, their own life, seemed to 
spring. A new life flashed up every morning before their 
eyes, and the fresh breezes of the dawn reached them like 
greetings from the distant lands beyond the mountains, 
beyond the clouds, beyond the dawn, beyond " the immortal 

• Lectures on the Science of Language, Second Series, p. 499. 
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sea which brought us hither." The dawn seemed to them 
to open golden gates for the sun to pass in triumph, and 
while those gates were open, their eyes and their mind 
strove in their childish way to pierce beyond the limits 
of this finite world. That silent aspect awakened in the 
human mind the conception of the Infinite, the Immortal, 
the Divine.' Aditi is a name for that distant East, but 
Aditi is more than the dawn. Aditi is beyond the dawn, 
and in one place (1, 113, 19) the dawn is called 'the face of 
Aditi,' aditer antkam. Thus we read : 

V, 62, 8. hfra«ya-rupam ushasa£ vf-ush/au ayaA-sthu«am 
ut-ita stfryasya, £ rohath&i varuwa mitra gartam ataA 
£akshathe (fti) aditim dftim £a. 

Mitra and Varuwa, you mount your chariot, which is 
golden, when the dawn bursts forth, and has iron poles at 
the setting of the sun : from thence you see Aditi and Diti, 
i. e. what is yonder and what is here. 

If we keep this original conception of Aditi clearly before 
our mind, the various forms which Aditi assumes, even in 
the hymns of the Veda, will not seem incoherent. Aditi is 
not a prominent deity in the Veda, she is celebrated rather 
in her sons, the Adityas, than in her own person. While 
there are so many hymns addressed to Ushas, the dawn, 
or Indra, or Agni, or Savitar, there is but one hymn, X, 72, 
which from our point of view", though not from that of Indian 
theologians, might be called a hymn to Aditi. Nevertheless 
Aditi is a familiar name ; a name of the past, whether in 
time or in thought only, and a name that lives on in the 
name of the Adityas, the sons of Aditi, including the prin- 
cipal deities of the Veda. 

Aditi and the Adityas. 
Thus we read : 

I, 107, 2. upa naA dev&A avasa £ gamantu angirasam 
sSma-bhiA stuyamanaA, mdra/* indriya/A marutaA marut- 
bhiA adityaf/* naA aditiA sArma. yawsat. 

May the gods come to us with their help, praised by the 
songs of the Angiras, — Indra with his powers, the Maruts with 
the storms, may Aditi with the Adityas give us protection I 

R 2 
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X, 66, 3. indraft vasu-bhi£ pari patu naA gayam adityafA 
naJt dditi/s jarma ya££Aatu, rudraA rudrebhiA devaA m«/a- 
yati naA tvash/a naA gnibhiA suvitaya/invatu. 

May Indra with the Vasus watch our house, may Aditi 
with the Adityas give us protection, may the divine Rudra 
with the Rudras have mercy upon us, may Tvash/ar with 
the mothers bring us to happiness! 

III, 54, 20. adityafA naA aditiA m'«otu yikkAa.nt\i naA 
marutaA jarma bhadram. 

May Aditi with the Adityas hear us, may the Maruts 
give us good protection! 

In another passage Varu«a takes the place of Aditi as 
the leader of the Adityas : 

VII, 35, 6. sim naJt mdraA vasu-bhiA devaA astu jam 
adity^bhiA varuwaA SMrsimsaJi, jam na/* rudraA rudrebhiA 
^•alashaA jam na/t tvash/a gnSbhiA iha srmotoi. 

May Indra bless us, the god with the Vasus ! May Varuwa, 
the glorious, bless us with the Adityas ! May the relieving 
Rudra with the Rudras bless us ! May Tvash/ar with the 
mothers kindly hear us here ! 

Even in passages where the poet seems to profess an 
exclusive worship of Aditi, as in 

V, 69, 3. prataA devim aditim ^ohavimi madhyandine 
ut-ita suryasya, 

I invoke the divine Aditi early in the morning, at noon, 
and at the setting of the sun, 

Mitra and Varuwa, her principal sons, are mentioned imme- 
diately after, and implored, like her, to bestow blessings on 
their worshipper. 

Her exclusive worship appears once, in VIII, 19, 14. 

A very frequent expression 1*9 that of adity&fc aditiA 
without any copula, to signify the Adityas and Aditi : 

IV, 25, 3. kaA devanam avaA adya vrintte kaA adityan 
aditim gy6\\h \tte. 

Who does choose now the protection of the gods? Who 
asks the Adityas, Aditi, for their light ? 

VI, 51, 5. vfjve adityaA adite sa-goshaA asmabhyam 
jarma bahulam vl yanta. 
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All ye Adityas, Aditi together, grant to us your manifold 
protection I 

X, 39, 11. na tarn ra/anau adite kuta/t £ana na imhaA 
amoti duA-itam nikiA bhayam. 

ye two kings (the Arvins), Aditi, no evil reaches him 
from anywhere, no misfortune, no fear (whom you protect). 
Cf. VII, 66, 6. 

X, 6$, 5. tan £ vivasa namasa suvr/ktf-bhLfc mahiA adityan 
aditim svastaye. 

1 cherish them with worship and with hymns, the great 
Adityas, Aditi, for happiness' sake. 

X, 63, 17. eva plated sunuA avivralhat vdJt visve aditya/; 
adite mantshf. 

The wise son of Plati magnified you, all ye Adityas, Aditi ! 

X, 65, 9. paiyanyavffta vmhabhfi purishtea indravayfl (fti) 
varu«aA mitral aryamK, dev^n aditySn aditim havamahe y6 
pfirthivasaA divyfisaA ap-su yL 

There are Paiyanya and Vata, the powerful, the givers of 
rain, Indra and Vayu, Varuwa, Mitra, Aryaman, we call the 
divine Adityas, Aditi, those who dwell on the earth, in 
heaven, in the waters. 

We may not be justified in saying that there ever was a 
period in the history of the religious thought of India, 
a period preceding the worship of the Adityas, when Aditi, 
the Infinite, was worshipped, though to the sage who first 
coined this name, it expressed, no doubt, for a time the 
principal, if not the only object of his faith and worship. 

Aditi and Daksha. 

Soon, however, the same mental process which led on 
later speculators from the earth to the elephant, and from 
the elephant to the tortoise, led the Vedic poets beyond 
Aditi, the Infinite. There was something beyond that 
Infinite which for a time they had grasped by the name 
of Aditi, and this, whether intentionally or by a mere 
accident of language, they called daksha, literally power 
or the powerful. All this, no doubt, sounds strikingly 
modern, yet, though the passages in which this daksha 
is mentioned are few in number, I should not venture to 
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say that they are necessarily modern, even if by modern we 
mean only later than 1000 B. c. Nothing can bring the 
perplexity of the ancient mind, if once drawn into this vortex 
of speculation, more clearly before us than if we read : 

X, 7a, 4-5. aditeA dakshaA a^ayata dakshat u»* (fti) 
aditiA pari, — aditiA hf a^anish/a daksha yS. duhita tdva, tam 
devSA anu a^ayanta bhadra/; amWta-bandhavaA. 

Daksha was born of Aditi, and Aditi from Daksha. For 
Aditi was born, O Daksha, she who is thy daughter; after her 
the gods were born, the blessed, who share in immortality. 

Or, in more mythological language : 

X, 64, 5. dakshasya va adite^anmani vrat£ ra^ana mitrs*- 
varu«a £ vivasasi. 

Or thou, O Aditi, nursest in the birthplace of Daksha the 
two kings, Mitra and Varuwa. 

Nay, even this does not suffice. There is something again 
beyond Aditi and Daksha, and one poet says : 

X, 5, 7. asat ka. sat kz param£ vf-oman dakshasya ^anman 
aditeA upa-sthe. 

Not-being and Being are in the highest heaven, in the 
birthplace of Daksha, in the lap of Aditi. 

At last something like a theogony, though full of contra- 
dictions, was imagined, and in the same hymn from which 
we have already quoted, the poet says : 

X, 7 2 , 1-4. devanam nti vayam^-ana pra vo£ama vipanyaya, 
uktheshu jasyamaneshu yih (yat ?) paxyat ut-tare yuge\ 1 . 

brahma»aA patiA eta" sam karmftraA-iva adhamat, devanam 
purvy£ yuge AsaiaJi sat a^ayata. a. 

devanam yuge prathame asataA sat a^ayata, tat &sSJt anu 
a^ayanta tat uttana-padaA pari. 3. 

bhffA gagne uttana-padaA bhuvaA aVaA aj-ayanta, aditeA 
daksha// a^ayata, dakshat ixm (fti) aditi/* pari. 4. 

1. Let us now with praise proclaim the births of the 
gods, that a man may see them in a future age, whenever 
these hymns are sung. 

a. Brahmawaspati * blew them together like a smith (with 

a Brahmawaspati, literally the lord of prayer, or the lord of the 
sacrifice, sometimes a representative of Agni (I, 38, 13, note), but 
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his bellows) ; in a former age of the gods, Being was born 
from Not-being. 

3. In the first age of the gods, Being was born from 
Not-being, after it were born the Regions (space), from them 
Uttanapada ; 

4. From Uttanapad the Earth was born, the Regions 
were born from the Earth. Daksha was born of Aditi, and 
Aditi from Daksha. 

The ideas of Being and Not-being (rb Sv and rb pq 6») 
are familiar to the Hindus from a very early time in their 
intellectual growth, and they can only have been the result 
of abstract speculation. Therefore daksha, too, in the 
sense of power or potent ia, may have been a metaphysical 
conception. But it may also have been suggested by a 
mere accident of language, a never-failing source of ancient 
thoughts. The name daksha-pitaraA, an epithet of the gods, 
has generally been translated by ' those who have Daksha 
for their father.' But it may have been used originally in 
a very different sense. Professor Roth has, I think, con- 
vincingly proved that this epithet daksha-pitar, as given to 
certain gods, does not mean, the gods who have Daksha 
for their father, but that it had originally the simpler 
meaning of fathers of strength, or, as he translates it, 
'preserving, possessing, granting faculties*.' This is par- 
ticularly clear in one passage : 

111,27,9. bhutanam garbham & dadhe, dakshasya pitaram. 

I place Agni, the source of all beings, the father of 
strength 

by no means identical with him (see VII, 41, 1); sometimes per- 
forming the deeds of Indra, but again by no means identical with 
him (see II, 23, 18. fndrewa yug& — nih apam aub^aA arwavam ; cf. 
VIII, 96, 15). In II, 26, 3, he is called father of the gods (deva'nam 
pitaram); in II, 23, 2, the creator of all beings (vfrvesham ^-anita'). 
* The accent in this case cannot help us in determining whether 
daksha-pitar means having Daksha for their father (Ao«pojrarwp), or 
father of strength. In the first case daksha would rightly retain 
its accent (daksha-pitar) as a Bahuvrihi ; in the second, the analogy 
of such Tatpurusha compounds as griha-pati (P&». VI, 2, 18) 
would be sufficient to justify the purvapadaprakntisvaratvam. 
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After this we can hardly hesitate how to translate the 
next verse : 

VI, 50, 2. su-gy6tishaA — daksha-pitrfti — devan. 
The resplendent gods, the fathers of strength. 

It may seem more doubtful, when we come to gods like 
Mitra and Varuwa, whom we are so much accustomed to 
regard as Adityas, or sons of Aditi, and who therefore, 
according to the theogony mentioned before, would have 
the best claim to the name of sons of Daksha ; yet here, 
too, the original and simple meaning is preferable; nay, it 
is most likely that from passages like this, the later ex- 
planation, which makes Mitra and Varuwa the sons of 
Daksha, may have sprung. 

VII, 66, 2. y£— su-daksha daksha-pitara. 

Mitra and Varuwa, who are of good strength, the fathers 
of strength. 

Lastly, even men may claim this name ; for, unless we 
change the accent, we must translate : 

VIII, 63, 10. avasyavaA yushm&bhiA daksha-pitara^. 
We suppliants, being, through your aid, fathers of 

strength. 

But whatever view we take, whether we take daksha in 
the sense of power, as a personification of a philosophical 
conception, or as the result of a mythological misunder- 
standing occasioned by the name of daksha-pitar, the fact 
remains that in certain hymns of the Rig-veda (VIII, 25, 5) 
Daksha, like Aditi, has become a divine person, and has 
retained his place as one of the Adityas to the very latest 
time of Purawic tradition. 

Aditi in her Cosmic Character. 

But to return to Aditi. Let us look upon her as the 
Infinite personified, and most passages, even those where 
she is presented as a subordinate deity, will become 
intelligible. 

Aditi, in her cosmic character, is the Beyond, the un- 
bounded realm beyond earth, sky, and heaven, and origin- 
ally she was distinct from the sky, the earth, and the ocean. 
Aditi is mentioned by the side of heaven and earth, which 
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shows that, though in more general language she may be 
identified with heaven and earth in their unlimited character, 
her original conception was different. This we see in pas- 
sages where different deities or powers are invoked together, 
particularly if they are invoked together in the same verse, 
and where Aditi holds a separate place by the side of heaven 
and earth : 

I, 94, 16 (final), tit naA mitraA v&runaA mamahantam 
dditLfc sindhuA prethiv" uta dy&uA. 

May Mitra and Varuwa grant us this, may Aditi, Sindhu 
(sea), the Earth, and the Sky ! 

In other passages, too, where Aditi has assumed a more 
personal character, she still holds her own by the side of 
heaven and earth ; cf. IX, 97, 58 (final) : 

I, 191, 6. dyau^ vaA pita* prithlvi mAtfi s6maA bhrSta 
aditi^ svasa. 

The Sky is your father, the Earth your mother, Soma 
your brother, Aditi your sister. 

VIII, 101, 15. matS rudranam duhitfi vasunam svasl 
adityanam amr/tasya nibhi/t, pri nu vo£am itikitiishe^anaya 
m& gam dnagam aditim vadhish/a. 

The mother of the Rudras, the daughter of the Vasus, 
the sister of the Adityas, the source of immortality, I tell 
it forth to the man of understanding, may he not offend the 
cow, the guiltless Aditi ! Cf. 1, 153, 3 ; IX, 96, 15 ; Va^-asan. 
SawhitaXIII,49. 

VI, 51, 5. dyzuA pftar (fti) pr/thivi m&taJt adhruk agne 
bhr&taA vasavaA mril&ta. roJt, visve aditya^ adite sa-f6shaA 
asmabhyam .yarma bahulam vi yanta. 

Sky, father, Earth, kind mother, Fire, brother, bright 
gods, have mercy upon us I All Adityas (and) Aditi 
together, grant us your manifold protection I 

X, 63, 10. su-trfima«am prrthivfm dyfim anehasam su- 
jarmiwam dditim su-pranitim, dafvim naVam su-aritram 
anagasam asravantim & ruhema svastaye. 

Let us for welfare step into the divine boat, with good 
oars, faultless and leakless — the well-protecting Earth, the 
peerless Sky, the sheltering, well-guiding Aditi I 

X, 66, 4. aditiA dyavapr/'thivf (fti). 
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Aditi, and Heaven and Earth. 

Where two or more verses come together, the fact that 
Aditi is mentioned by the side of Heaven and Earth may 
seem less convincing, because in these Nivids or long strings 
of invocations different names or representatives of one and 
the same power are not unfrequently put together. For 
instance, 

X, 36, 1-3. ushasanakta brjhati (fti) su-pejasa dyava- 
kshfimi varuwaA mitral aryamfi, mdram huve marutaA 
parvatan apaA adityan dyavapr/thivi (fti) apaA svar (fti 
sv&A). 1. 

dyaiiA ka. nzJt przthivi ka. pra-£etasa r/tavari (fty rita- 
vari) rakshatam imhasaA rishaA, mS duA-vidatra aiA-ritiA 
xaJi trata tat devanam avaA adya wurtmahe. a. 

vlrvasmat naA aditiA patu awhasa/4 mata mitrasya varu- 
wasya revataA svSA-vat gy6\ih avr/kam narimahi. 3. 

1. There are the grand and beautiful Morning and Night, 
Heaven and Earth, Varuwa, Mitra, Aryaman ; I call Indra, 
the Maruts, the Waters, the Adityas, Heaven and Earth, 
the Waters, the Heaven. 

2. May Heaven and Earth, the provident, the righteous, 
preserve us from sin and mischief 1 May the malevolent 
Nirrtti not rule over us I This blessing of the gods we 
ask for to-day. 

3. May Aditi protect us from all sin, the. mother of 
Mitra and of the rich Varu«a ! May we obtain heavenly 
light without enemies I This blessing of the gods we ask 
for to-day. 

Here we cannot but admit that Dyavakshama, heaven and 
earth, is meant for the same divine couple as Dyavaprjthivi, 
heaven and earth, although under slightly differing names 
they are invoked separately. The waters are invoked twice 
in the same verse and under the same name ; nor is there 
any indication that, as in other passages, the waters of 
the sky are meant as distinct from the waters of the sea. 
Nevertheless even here, Aditi, who in the third verse is 
called distinctly the mother of Mitra and Varuna, cannot 
well have been meant for the same deity as Heaven and 
Earth, mentioned in the second verse; and the author of 
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these two verses, while asking the same blessing from both, 
must have been aware of the original independent character 
of Aditi. 

Aditi as Mother. 

In this character of a deity of the far East, of an Orient 
in the true sense of the word, Aditi was naturally thought 
of as the mother of certain gods, particularly of those that 
were connected with the daily rising and setting of the sun. 
If it was asked whence comes the dawn, or the sun, or 
whence come day and night, or Mitra and Varu«a, or any of 
the bright, solar, eastern deities, the natural answer was that 
they come from the Orient, that they are the sons of Aditi. 
Thus we read in 

IX, 74, 3. urvf gavyutiA aditeA rtt&m yate. 

Wide is the space for him who goes on the right path 
of Aditi. 

In VIII, 25, 3, we are told that Aditi bore Mitra and 
Varu«a, and these in verse 5 are called the sons of Daksha 
(power), and the grandsons of .Savas, which again means 
might : napata favasa/* maha^ sunfl (fti) dakshasya su-kratu 
(fti). In X, 36, 3, Aditi is called the mother of Mitra and 
Varuwa; likewise in X, 132, 6; see also VI, 67, 4. In 
VIII, 47, 9, Aditi is called the mother of Mitra, Aryaman, 
Varuwa, who in VII, 60, 5 are called her sons. In X, 1 1, 1, 
Varuwa is called yahvaA aditofc, the son of Aditi (cf. VIII, 
19, 12) ; in VII, 41, 2, Bhaga is mentioned as her son. In 
X, 72, 8, we hear of eight sons of Aditi, but it is added that 
she approached the gods with seven sons only, and that 
the eighth (martaWa, addled egg) was thrown away : ash/au 
putrasa^ aditeA ye" gkt&h tanv&fc pari, devan upa pra ait 
sapta-bhiA para mkrtkndim asyat. 

In X, 63, 2, the gods in general are represented as born 
from Aditi, the waters, and the earth: ye stha^ataV/ aditeA 
at-bhyaA pari ye pr/thivya^ te me iha jruta havam. 

You who are born of Aditi, from the water, you who are 
born of the earth, hear ye all my call I 

The number seven, with regard to the Adityas, occurs 
also in 
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IX, 114, 3. saptd disaA nana-suryaA sapta h6tara/j 
ritvigaJi, dev&A adity&& ye" sapta t£bhL4 soma abhf raksha 
naA. 

There are seven regions with their different suns, there 
are seven Hotars as priests, those who are the seven gods, 
the Adityas, with them, O Soma, protect us ! 

The Seven Adityas. 

This number of seven Adityas requires an explanation. 
To say that seven is a solemn or sacred number is to say 
very little, for however solemn or sacred that number may 
be elsewhere, it is not more sacred than any other number 
in the Veda. The often-mentioned seven rivers have a real 
geographical foundation, like the seven hills of Rome. The 
seven flames or treasures of Agni (V, 1, 5) and of Soma and 
Rudra (VI, 74, 1), the seven paridhis or logs at certain 
sacrifices (X, 90, 15), the seven Harits or horses of the sun, 
the seven Hotar priests (III, 7, 7 ; 10, 4), the seven cities 
of the enemy destroyed by Indra (I, 63, 7), and even 
the seven .fo'shis (X, 82, 2 ; 109, 4), all these do not prove 
that the number of seven was more sacred than the number 
of one or three or five or ten used in the Veda in a very 
similar way. With regard to the seven Adityas, however, 
we are still able to see that their number of seven or 
eight had something to do with solar movements. If their 
number had always been eight, we should feel inclined to 
trace the number of the Adityas back to the eight regions, 
or the eight cardinal points of the heaven. Thus we read : 

1, 35. 8. ash/au vi akhyat kakubhaA pritbivySik. 

The god Savitar lighted up the eight points of the earth 
(not the eight hills). 

But we have seen already that though the number of 
Adityas was originally supposed to have been eight, it was 
reduced to seven, and this could hardly be said in any 
sense of the eight points of the compass. Cf. Taitt. Ar. 
I, 7, 6. 

As we cannot think in ancient India of the seven planets, 
I can only suggest the seven days or tithis of the four 
parvans of the lunar month as a possible prototype of the 
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Adityas. This might even explain the destruction of the 
eighth Aditya, considering that the eighth day of each 
parvan, owing to its uncertainty, might be represented as 
exposed to decay and destruction. This would explain 
such passages as, 

IV, 7, 5. yaj-ishAfcam sapta dhSma-bhi^. 

Agni, most worthy of sacrifice in the seven stations. 

IX, 102, 2. ya^wasya sapta dhama-bhi£. 
In the seven stations of the sacrifice. 

The seven threads of the sacrifice may have the same 
origin : 

II, 5, 2. a yasmin sapta rarmaya^ tatSA y^vJasya netari, 
manushvat dafvyam ash/amam. 

In whom, as the leader of the sacrifice, the seven threads 
are stretched out, — the eighth divine being is manlike (?). 

The sacrifice itself is called, X, 124, 1, sapta-tantu, having 
seven threads. 

X, 122, 3. sapta dha"mani pari-yan amartyaA. 

Agni, the immortal, who goes round the seven stations. 

X, 8, 4. ushaA-ushaA hf vaso (fti) agram £shi tvam yama- 
yoA abhava/« vi-bh£va,n't£ya sapta dadhishe padani^anayan 
mitram tanve svSyai. 

For thou, Vasu (Agni), comest "first every morning, thou 
art the illuminator of the twins (day and night). Thou 
holdest the seven places for the sacrifice, creating Mitra (the 
sun) for thy own body. 

X, 5, 6. sapta maryada// kaviyaA tatakshu^ tasam &am 
ft abhf amhur&A gat. 

The sages established the seven divisions, but mischief 
befell one of them. 

1, 22, 16. ata^ devaA avantu naA yktaJi vishnuA vi-£akram£ 
prithivyO/i sapta dhfeia-bhi^. 

May the gods protect us from whence Vish«u strode 
forth, by the seven stations of the earth ! 

Even the names of the seven or eight Adityas are not 
definitely known, at least not from the hymns of the Rig- 
veda. In II, 27, 1, we have a list of six names: Mitra, 
Aryaman, Bhaga, Varu«a, Daksha, AmsaA. These with 
Aditi would give us seven. In VI, 50, 1, we have Aditi, 
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Varuwa, Mitra, Agnf, Aryaman, Savitar, and Bhaga. In 
I, 89, 3, Bhaga, Mitra, Aditi, Daksha, Aryaman, Varuwa, 
S6ma, Arvfna, and Sarasvatl are invoked together with an 
old invocation, purvaya ni-vfda. In the Taittiriya-arawyaka, 
I» J 3> 3> we find the following list : 1. Mitra, 2. Varuwa, 
3. Dhatar, 4. Aryaman, 5. Amsa, 6. Bhaga, 7. Indra, 
8. Vivasvat, but there, too, the eighth son is said to be 
Marta«</a, or, according to the commentator, Aditya. 

The character of Aditi as the mother of certain gods is 
also indicated by some of her epithets, such as ra^a-putra, 
having kings for her sons ; su-putra*, having good sons ; 
ugra-putra, having terrible sons : 

II, 27, 7. pfpartu naA aditiA ra^a-putra ati dv^shawsi 
aryama* su-g^bhiA, brjhat mitrasya varu«asya sirma. upa 
syama puru-viraA irishtkA. 

May Aditi with her royal sons, may Aryaman carry us 
on easy roads across the hatreds ; may we with many sons 
and without hurt obtain the great protection of Mitra and 
Varu«a 1 

III, 4, 11. barhfA naA astam aditiA su-putrif. 

May Aditi with her excellent sons sit on our sacred pile I 
VIII, 67, 11. parshi din£ gabhire a ugra-putre gigh&m- 
sataA, mSkiA tokasya naJt rishat. 

Protect us, O goddess with terrible sons, from the enemy 
in shallow or deep water, and no one will hurt our off- 
spring ! 

Aditi identified with other Deities. 

Aditi, however, for the very reason that she was origin- 
ally intended for the Infinite, for something beyond the 
visible world, was liable to be identified with a number of 
finite deities which might all be represented as resting on 
Aditi, as participating in Aditi, as being Aditi. Thus we 
read: 

I, 89, 10 (final), iditi/t dyaiiA aditi h antariksham aditi/* 
mata saA pitS saA putrid, visve devSA aditi& pinka. ^anaA 
aditi h ^atam aditiA ^ani-tvam. 

Aditi is the heaven, Aditi the sky, Aditi the mother, the 
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father, the son. All the gods are Aditi, the five clans, the 
past is Aditi, Aditi is the future. 

But although Aditi may thus be said to be everything, 
heaven, sky, and all the gods, no passage occurs, in the 
Rig-veda at least, where the special meaning of heaven or 
earth is expressed by Aditi. In X, 63, 3, where Aditi 
seems to mean sky, we shall see that it ought to be taken 
as a masculine, either in the sense of Aditya, or as an 
epithet, unbounded, immortal. In 1, 72, 9, we ought probably 
to read pr*thvf and pronounce pr/thuvf, and translate ' the 
wide Aditi, the mother with her sons ; ' and not, as Benfey 
does, ' the Earth, the eternal mother.' 

It is more difficult to determine whether in one passage 
Aditi has not been used in the sense of life after life, or as 
the name of the place whither people went after death, or 
of the deity presiding over that place. In a well-known 
hymn, supposed to have been uttered by Sun&Asepa. when 
on the point of being sacrificed by his own father, the 
following verse occurs : 

I, 24, 1. Vkh naJt mahyaf aditaye punaA dat, pitaram ka. 
droeyam mataram ka. 

Who will give us back to the great Aditi, that I may see 
father and mother ? 

As the supposed utterer of this hymn is still among the 
living, Aditi can hardly be taken in the sense of earth, nor 
would the wish to see father and mother be intelligible in 
the mouth of one who is going to be sacrificed by his own 
father. If we discard the story of SunaJtsepa, and take the 
hymn as uttered by any poet who craves for the protection 
of the gods in the presence of danger and death, then we 
may choose between the two meanings of earth or liberty, 
and translate, either, Who will give us back to the great 
earth? or, Who will restore us to the great Aditi, the 
goddess of freedom? 

Aditi and Diti. 

There is one other passage which might receive light if 
we could take Aditi in the sense of Hades, but I give this 
translation as a mere guess : 
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IV, a, 11. ray£ ka oaJt su-apatyaya deva dftim ka. rasva 
aditim urushya. 

That we may enjoy our wealth and healthy offspring, give 
us this life on earth, keep off the life to come ! Cf. 1, 152, 6. 

It should be borne in mind that Diti occurs in the Rig- 
veda thrice only, and in one passage it should, I believe, be 
changed into Aditi. This passage occurs in VII, 15, 12. 
tvam agne vira-vat y&saA devdA ka savitS bhdgaA, dftiA ka. 
diti varyam. Here the name of Diti is so unusual, and 
that of Aditi, on the contrary, so natural, that I have little 
doubt that the poet had put the name of Aditi ; and that 
later reciters, not aware of the occasional license of putting 
two short syllables instead of one, changed it into Aditi. 
If we remove this passage, then Diti, in the Rig-veda at 
least, occurs twice only, and each time together or in con- 
trast with Aditi ; cf. V, 62, 8, page 243. I have no doubt, 
therefore, that Professor Roth is right when he says that 
Diti is a being without any definite conception, a mere 
reflex of Aditi. We can clearly watch her first emergence 
into existence through what is hardly more than a play of 
words, whereas in the epic and Purawic literature this Diti 
(like the Suras) has grown into a definite person, one of the 
daughters of Daksha, the wife of Kajyapa, the mother of 
the enemies of the gods, the Daityas. Such is the growth 
of legend, mythology and religion t 

Aditi in her Moral Character. 

Besides the cosmical character of Aditi, which we have 
hitherto examined, this goddess has also assumed a very 
prominent moral character. Aditi, like Varu«a, delivers 
from sin. Why this should be so, we can still understand 
if we watch the transition which led from a purely cosmical 
to a moral conception of Aditi. Sin in the Veda is frequently 
conceived as a bond or a chain from which the repentant 
sinner wishes to be freed : 

VII, 86, 5. ava drugdhani pi'trya sriga. nak ava y& vayam 
kakrimi tanubhi/z, ava ra^an paru-Wpam na tayiim sr^a 
vatsam na damna^ vasish/Aam. 

Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and from those 
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which we have committed with our own bodies. Release 
Vasish//4a, O king, like a thief who has feasted on stolen 
cattle ; release him like a calf from the rope *. 

VIII, 67, 14. te naA asnaA vr/ka«am idityisaJt mum6£ata 
stenam baddham-iva adite. 

O Adityas, deliver us from the mouth of the wolves, like 
a bound thief, O Aditi I Cf. VIII, 67, 18. 

5unaAjepa, who, as we saw before, wishes to be restored 
to the great Aditi, is represented as bound (dita) by ropes, 
and in V, a, 7, we read : 

suna.k-s6p&m £it nf-ditam sahasrat yffpat amu££a£ aja- 
mish/a hi saA, eva asmat agne vf mumugdhi pajan h6tar (fti) 
kikitvaJt iha tu ni-sadya. 

Agni, thou hast released the bound SunaAsepa from 
the stake, for he had prayed ; thus take from us, too, these 
ropes, O sagacious Hotar, after thou hast settled here. 

Expressions like these, words like da*man, bond, nf-dita, 
bound, naturally suggested a-diti, the un-bound or un- 
bounded, as one of those deities who could best remove 
the bonds of sin or misery. If we once realise this con- 
catenation of thought and language, many passages of the 
Veda that seemed obscure, will become intelligible. 

VII, 51,1. aditySnam avasa nutancna sakshtmahi jarmawa 
jam-tamena, anagaA-tvd aditi-tve* turtfsaA imam ya^am 
dadhatu jr6shamd«aA. 

May we obtain the new favour of the Adityas, their best 
protection ; may the quick Maruts listen and place this 
sacrifice in guiltlessness and Aditi-hood. 

1 have translated the last words literally, in order to 
make their meaning quite clear. Agas has the same 
meaning as the Greek iyot, guilt, abomination; an-agas- 
tva, therefore, as applied to a sacrifice or to the man who 
makes it, means guiltlessness, purity. Aditi-tvd, Aditi-hood, 
has a similar meaning, it means freedom from bonds, from 
anything that hinders the proper performance of a religious 
act ; it may come to mean perfection or holiness. 

* See M. M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 2nd ed., 
P- 54i. 
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Aditi having once been conceived as granting this adititva, 
soon assumed a very definite moral character, and hence the 
following invocations ; 

I, 24, 15. lit ut-tamam varuwa pfuam asmat ava adhamam 
vf madhyamam irathaya, atha vayam aditya vrate" tava 
anagasaA aditaye syama. 

O Varuwa, lift the highest rope, draw off the lowest, 
remove the middle; then, O Aditya, let us be in thy 
service free of guilt before Aditi. 

V, 8a, 6. anagasaA aditaye devasya savituA sav£, vkva 
vamani dhimahi. 

May we, guiltless before Aditi, and in the keeping of the 
god Savitar, obtain all goods I Professor Roth here trans- 
lates Aditi by freedom or security. \ 

I, 162, 22. anagaA-tvam naA aditiA krinotu. 

May Aditi give us sinlessness I Cf. VII, 51,1. 

IV, 13, 4. yat £it hi te purusha-trfi y&vishtfa. a£itti-bhL& 
kakrimi kat £it agaA, lcr/dhf sii asmlfn aditeA anagan vf 
6o&msi sisrathaA vfshvak agne. 

Whatever, O youthful god, we have committed against 
thee, men as we are, whatever sin through thoughtlessness, 
make us guiltless of Aditi, loosen the sins on all sides, O 
Agnil 

VII, 93, 7. saA agne ena namasa sam-iddha^ ikkfa. mitram 
varu«am fndram vokeA, yat sim figaA £akmna tat su mrila. 
tat aryama aditiA jisrathantu. 

O Agni, thou who hast been kindled with this adoration, 
greet Mitra, Varu«a, and Indra. Whatever sin we have com- 
mitted, do thou pardon it 1 May Aryaman, Aditi loose it I 

Here the plural jvrathantu should be observed, instead 
of the dual. 

VIII, 18, 6-7. aditiA Toh dfva parum aditiA naktam adva- 
ykh, aditi/? patu awhasaA sad£-wzdha. 

uta sy& aaJt dfva matf/4 dditiA utya" & gamat, sa jam-tati 
mayaA karat apa srfdhaA. 

May Aditi by day protect our cattle, may she, who never 
deceives, protect by night ; may she, with steady increase, 
protect us from evil I 

And may she, the thoughtful Aditi, come with help to 
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us by day; may she kindly bring happiness to us, and carry 
away all enemies 1 Cf. X, 36, 3, page 251. 

X, 87, 18. & vrw£yantam iditaye duA-eviA. 

May the evil-doers be cut off from Aditi ! or literally, 
may they be rooted out before Aditi ! 

II, 27, 14. adite mftra viruwa uta mrtla. yat vaA vayam 
kakrimi kit £it £ga£, urd aryam abhayam gy6tih indra mfi 
na^ dfrghfi^ abhf naran timisraA. 

Aditi, Mitra, and also Varu«a forgive, if we have com- 
mitted any sin against you. May I obtain the wide and 
fearless light, O Indra 1 May not the long darkness 
reach us! 

VII, 87, 7. yih mri/iyiti £akrushe kit ftgaA vayam syima 
vamwe inigi&, anu vratani aditeA ndhantaA yuyam pita 
svastf-bhiA sidi rxaJt. 

May we be sinless before Varu«a, who is gracious even to 
him who has committed sin, and may we follow the laws of 
Aditi J Protect us always with your blessings I 

Lastly, Aditi, like all other gods, is represented as a giver 
of worldly goods, and implored to bestow them on her 
worshippers, or to protect them by her power : 

I, 43, a. yithi n&k aditiA kirat pirve nr^-bhyaA yithi 
give, yithi tokiya rudrfyam. 

That Aditi may bring Rudra's favour to our cattle, our 
men, our cow, our offspring. 

1, 153, 3. pipaya dheniiA iditL$ rzt&ya^iniya mitrivaruwi 
haviA-de. 

Aditi, the cow, gives food to the righteous man, O Mitra 
and Varu«a, who makes offerings to the gods. Cf. VIII, 
101, 15. 

I. I 85, 3. anehaA ditrim aditeA anarvim huve\ 

I call for the unrivalled, uninjured gift of Aditi. Here 
Professor Roth again assigns to Aditi the meaning of free- 
dom or security. 

VII, 40, a. d/desh/u dev* aditi// riknzk. 

May the divine Aditi assign wealth ! 

X, 100, 1. i sarvi-titim iditim vr*«imahe. 

We implore Aditi for health and wealth. 

I, 94, 15. yasmai tvim su-dravi«aA didira^ anigiA-tvim 
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adite sarva-tata, yam bhadrdwa .savasi /fcodayasi pra^a-vata 
rldhasa tc" syama. 

To whom thou, possessor of good treasures, grantest 
guiltlessness, O Aditi, in health and wealth •, whom thou 
quickenest with precious strength and with riches in pro- 
geny, may we be they I Cf. II, 40, 6 ; IV, 2$, 5 ; X, 1 1, a. 

The principal epithets of Aditi have been mentioned in 
the passages quoted above, and they throw no further light 
on the nature of the goddess. She was called devl, god- 
dess, again and again ; another frequent epithet is anarvan, 
uninjured, unscathed. Being invoked to grant light (VII, 8a, 
10), she is herself called luminous, £y6tishmati, 1, 136, 3; 
and svSrvati, heavenly. Being the goddess of the infinite 
expanse, she, even with greater right than the dawn, is 
called uru£l, VIII, 67, ia; uruvya£as, V, 46, 6; uruvra^a, 
VIII, 67, 1 a ; and possibly prtthvi in I, 7a, 9. As support- 
ing everything, she is called dharayatkshiti, supporting the 
earth, I, 136, 3 ; and vLrva^anya, VII, 10, 4. To her sons 
she owes the names of ra^aputra, II, 27, 7 ; suputrfi, III, 4, 
1 1 ; and ugraputra, VIII, 67, 1 1 : to her wealth that of 
sudravmas, I, 94, 15, though others refer this epithet to 
Agni. There remains one name pastya, IV, 55, 3 ; VIII, 
37, 5, meaning housewife, which again indicates her character 
as mother of the gods. 

I have thus given all the evidence that can be collected 
from the Rig-veda as throwing light on the character of the 
goddess Aditi, and I have carefully excluded everything 
that rests only on the authority of the Ya^-ur- or Atharva- 
vedas, or of the Brahmawas and Ara«yakas, because in all 
they give beyond the repetitions from the Rig-veda, they 
seem to me to represent a later phase of thought that ought 
not to be mixed up with the more primitive conceptions of 
the Rig-veda. Not that the Rig-veda is free from what 
seems decidedly modern, or at all events secondary and 
late. But it is well to keep the great collections, as such, 

a On sarvatati, sal us, see Benfey's excellent remarks in Orient 
und Occident, vol. ii, p. 519. Professor Roth takes aditi here as 
an epithet of Agni. 
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separate, whatever our opinions may be as to the age of 
their component parts. 

In the Atharva-veda Aditi appears more unintelligible, 
more completely mythological, than in the Rig-veda. We 
read, for instance, Atharva-veda VII, 6, 1 : 

' Aditi is the sky, Aditi is the welkin, Aditi is mother, is 
father, is son ; all the gods are Aditi, and the five clans of 
men ; Aditi is what was, Aditi is what will be. 

•We invoke for our protection the great mother of the 
well-ruling gods, the wife of Rita, the powerful, never-aging, 
far-spreading, the sheltering, well-guiding Aditi.' 

In the Taittiriya-arawyaka and similar works the mytho- 
logical confusion becomes greater still. Much valuable mate- 
rial for an analytical study of Aditi may be found in B. and 
R.'s Dictionary, and in several of Dr. Muir*s excellent contri- 
butions to a knowledge ofVedic theogonyand mythology. 

Aditi as an Adjective. 

But although the foregoing remarks give as complete 
a description of Aditi as can be gathered from the hymns 
of the Rig-veda, a few words have to be added on certain 
passages where the word aditi occurs, and where it clearly 
cannot mean the goddess Aditi, as a feminine, but must be 
taken either as the name of a corresponding masculine 
deity, or as an adjective in the sense of unrestrained, 
independent, free. 

V, 59, 8. mfmatu dyaiiA aditiA vltaye naA. 

May the boundless Dyu (sky) help us to our repast ! 

Here aditi must either be taken in the sense of Aditya, 
or better in its original sense of unbounded, as an adjective 
belonging to Dyu, the masculine deity of the sky. 

Dyu or the sky is called dditi or unbounded in another 
passage, X, 63,3: 

yebhyaA matfi madhu-mat pfnvate payaA ptyusham dyauA 
aditiA adri-barhaA. 

The gods to whom their mother yields the sweet milk, 
and the unbounded sky, as firm as a rock, their food. 

IV, 3, 8. kathH jardhaya manitam rrtaya kathfi sure 
brihzti prikkkyim&na.A, prati brava/fc aditaye turaya. 
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How wilt thou tell it to the host of the Maruts, how to 
the bright heaven, when thou art asked ? How to the quick 
Aditi? 

Here Aditi cannot be the goddess, partly on account of 
the masculine gender of turaya, partly because she is never 
called quick. Aditi must here be the name of one of the 
Adityas, or it may refer back to sur6 br*hate\ It can 
hardly be joined, as Professor Roth proposes, with jardhaya 
marutam, owing to the intervening sure brzhate\ 

In several passages aditi, as an epithet, refers to Agni : 

IV, i, ao (final), vfjvesham aditLi ya^tffyanam vfrvesham 
atithLfc manushatfam. 

He, Agni, the Aditi, or the freest, among all the gods ; 
he the guest among all men. 

The same play on the words aditi and atithi occurs again ; 

VII, 9, 3. amuraA kavfA aditiA vivasvan su-sawsat mitraA 
atithiA siv&A nah, /Htra-bhanuA ushasam bhati agre. 

The wise poet, Aditi, Vivasvat, Mitra with his good com- 
pany, our welcome guest, he (Agni) with brilliant light 
came at the head of the dawns. 

Here, though I admit that several renderings are pos- 
sible, Aditi is meant as a name of Agni, to whom the whole 
hymn is addressed, and who, as usual, is identified with 
other gods, or, at all events, invoked by their names. We 
may translate aditiA vivasvan by 'the brilliant Aditi,' or 
' the unchecked, the brilliant,' or by ' the boundless Vivasvat,' 
but on no account can we take aditi here as the female 
goddess. The same applies to VIII, 19, 14, where Aditi, 
unless we suppose the goddess brought in in the most 
abrupt way, must be taken as a name of Agni ; while in 
X, 9a, 14, aditim anarvawam, to judge from other epithets 
given in the same verse, has most likely to be taken again 
as an appellative of Agni. In some passages it would, no 
doubt, be possible to take Aditi as the name of a female 
deity, if it were certain that no other meaning could be 
assigned to this word. But if we once know that Aditi 
was the name of a male deity also, the structure of these 
passages becomes far more perfect, if we take Aditi in that 
sense : 
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IV, 39, 3. anagasam tam aditi^ kr*»otu saA mitre»a 
vanmena sa.~g6sh.2Ji. 

May Aditi make him free from sin, he who is allied with 
Mitra and Varu«a. 

We have had several passages in which Aditi, the female 
deity, is represented as sa/osha^ or allied with other 
Adityas, but if siA is the right reading here, Aditi in this 
verse can only be the male deity. The pronoun sa cannot 
refer to tam. 

With regard to other passages, such as IX, 81, 5 ; VI, 
51, 3, and even some of those translated above in which 
Aditi has been taken as a female goddess, the question 
must be left open till further evidence can be obtained. 
There is only one more passage which has been often dis- • 
cussed, and where aditi was supposed to have the meaning 
of earth : 

VII, 18, 8. duA-adhyaA aditim srevayantaA a£etasa£ vi 
^■agribhre parushwim. 

Professor Roth in one of his earliest essays translated 
this line, ' The evil-disposed wished to dry the earth, the 
fools split the Parush«i,' and he supposed its meaning to 
have been that the enemies of Sudas swam across the 
Parushwi in order to attack Sudas. We might accept this 
translation, if it could be explained how by throwing them- 
selves into the river, the enemies made the earth dry, 
though even then there would remain this difficulty that, 
with the exception of one other doubtful passage, discussed 
before, aditi never means earth. We might possibly trans- 
late : ' The evil-disposed, the fools, laid dry and divided 
the boundless river Parushwt.' This would be a description 
of a stratagem very common in ancient warfare, viz. diverting 
the course of a river and laying its original bed dry by 
digging a new channel, and thus dividing the old river. 
This is also the sense accepted by Sayawa, who does not 
say that vigraha means dividing the waves of a river, as 
Professor Roth renders kulabhcda, but that it means 
dividing or cutting through its banks. In the Dictionary 
Professor Roth assigns to aditi in this passage the meaning 
of endless, inexhaustible. 
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Ka.n£. 

Note 5. Nothing is more difficult in the interpretation of 
the Veda than to gain an accurate knowledge of the power 
of particles and conjunctions. The particle £ana, we are 
told, is used both affirmatively and negatively, a statement 
which shows better than anything else the uncertainty to 
which every translation of Vedic hymns is as yet exposed. 
It is perfectly true that in the text of the Rig-veda, as we 
now read it, £ana means both indeed and no. But this very 
fact shows that we ought to distinguish where the first 
collectors of the Vedic hymns have not distinguished, and 
that while in the former case we read £ana, we ought in the 
latter to read ka. na. 

I begin with those passages in which £ana is used 
emphatically, though originally it may have been a double 
negation. 

I a. In negative sentences : 

1, 18, 7. yasmat riti na sidhyati yagn&h v'vpdJi-kitaJt £ana. 

Without whom the sacrifice does not succeed, not even 
that of the sage. 

V, 34, 5. na asunvata sa&ate pushyata £ana. 

He does not cling to a man who offers no libations, even 
though he be thriving. 

I, 24, 6. nahf te kshatram na sahaA na manyum vayaA 
£ana ami (fti) patayantaA apuA. 

For thy power, thy strength, thy anger even these birds 
which fly up, do not reach. Cf. 1, 100, 15. 

1, 155, 5. tr/tiyam asya n&V\h S. dadharshati vayaA £ana 
patayantaA patatrf«aA. 

This third step no one approaches, not even the winged 
birds which fly up. 

I, 55, 1. diva/; £it asya varimfi vf papratha, fndram nd 
mahna pr/thivi ka.n& prdti. 

The width of the heavens is stretched out, even the earth 
in her greatness is no match for Indra. 

I b. In positive sentences : 
VII, 32, 13. purvK £ana pra-sitayaA taranti tarn yih fndre 
kdrma«i bhuvat. 
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Even many snares pass him who is with Indra in his work. 

VIII, 2, 14. ukthdm £ana jasyamanam igok arlA £ £iketa, 
nd gayatram glyamanam. 

He (Indra) marks indeed a poor man's prayer that is 
recited, but not a hymn that is sung. (Doubtful.) 

VIII, 78, 10. tava ft indra ahdm a -.rasa haste datram £ana 
i dade. 

Hoping in thee alone, O Indra, I take even this sickle in 
my hand. 

I» 55t 5' ddha £ana jrat dadhati tvfshi-mate fndraya 
vdgram ni-ghanighnate vadham. 

Then indeed they believe in Indra, the majestic, when he 
hurls the bolt to strike. 

1, 152, 2. etdt £ana tvak vl £iketat esham. 

Does one of them understand even this ? 

IV, 18, 9. mamat £ana used in the same sense as 
mamat £it. 

1, 139, 2. dhibhfA £and mdnasa sv^bhiA akshd-bhiA. 

V, 41, 13. vdyaA k&ni su-bhvaA £ ava yanti. 

VII, 18, 9. ajiiA kaaii ft abhi-pitvdm^agama. 

VIII, 91, 3. & kzni tva £ikitsama>£ adhi £ana tvi nd 
imasi. 

We wish to know thee, indeed, but we cannot understand 
thee. 

X, 49, 5. ahdm randhayam mr/gayam .mitdrvawe ydt ma 
dfihita vayuna £and anu-shak. 

VI, 26, 7. ahdm £and tdt surf-bhiA anaryam. 
May I also obtain this with the lords. 

Ic. Frequently £and occurs after interrogative pro- 
nouns, to which it imparts an indefinite meaning, and 
principally in negative sentences : 

I, 74, 7. nd y6h upabdfA Asvy&k srt'nvi rdthasya kdt £and, 
ydt agne ySsi dutySm. 

No sound of horses is heard, and no sound of the chariot, 
when thou, O Agni, goest on thy message. 

I, 81, 5. nd tvS-van indra kdA £and nd ^atdA nd /ani- 
shyate\ 

No one is like thee, O Indra, no one has been born, no 
one will be ! 
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I, 84, ao. mfC te rffdha/wsi mS te utaya^ vaso (fti) asman 
kada £ana dabhan. 

May thy gifts, may thy help, O Vasu, never fail us! 

Many more passages might be given to illustrate the 
use of £ana or kis £ana and its derivatives in negative 
sentences. 

Cf.1,105, 3; 136,1; 139,5; II, 16, 3; 23,5; 28,6; III, 
36, 4 ; IV, 31, 9 ; V, 4a, 6 ; 82, 2 ; VI, 3, 2 ; ao, 4 ; 47, 1 » 
3; 48,17; 54, 95 59,4; 69,8; 75,16; VII, 32,1; 19; 
59> 3 J 8 *> 7 5 104, 3 5 VIII, 19, 6 ; 23, 15 ; 24, 15 ; 28, 4 ; 
47, 7 5 64, 2 ; 66, 13 ; 68,19; IX, 61, 27 ; 69,6; 114,4; 
x >33> 95 39, "5 48,5; 49, IO ; 59,8; 62,9; 85,3; 86, 
11; 95, I; 112, 9; 119,6; 7; 128, 4; 129, 2; 152, 1; 
168,3; 185, 2. 

Id. In a few passages, however, we find the indefinite 
pronoun k& £ana used in sentences which are not negative : 

III, 30, t. tftikshante abhf-jastim ^ananam fndra tvat & 
kaA £ana hf pra-keta£. 

They bear the scoffing of men; for, Indra, from thee 
comes every wisdom. 

I, 113, 8. ushSA mr/tam kam £ana bodhayantl. 

Ushas, who wakes every dead (or one who is as if dead). 

I, 191, 7. idrishtSJt kfm £ana iha v&h sarve sakam nf 
£asyata. 

Invisible ones, whatever you are, vanish all together t 

II. We now come to passages in which £ana stands for 
kz. na, and therefore renders the sentence negative without 
any further negative particle It might seem possible to 
escape from this admission, by taking certain sentences in 
an interrogative sense. But this would apply to certain 
sentences only, and would seem forced even there : 

II, 16, 2. yasmat fndrat hriha.tih kfm £ana rai riti. 
Beside whom, (beside) the great Indra, there is not 

anything. . 

II, 24, 12. vfcvam satyam magha-vana y\xv6A ft &pa££ana 
pra minanti vratam vam. 

Everything, you mighty ones, belongs indeed to you ; 
even the waters do not transgress your law. 
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IV, 30, 3. vfjve £ana ft ana* tva devasaA indra yuyudhuA. 
Even all the gods do not ever fight thee, O India. 

V, 34, 7. duA-ge" £ana dhriyate vlsvzh & puni g&xaJt yih 
asya tavishim a£ukrudhat. 

Even in a stronghold many a man is not often preserved 
who has excited his anger. 
VII, 83, a. yasmin &g& bhavati kfm £ana priyam. 
In which struggle there is nothing good whatsoever. 

VII, 86, 6. svapnaA £ana ft ann'tasya pra-yots". 
Even sleep does not remove all evil. 

In this passage I formerly took £ana as affirmative, not 
as negative, and therefore assigned to prayotfi the same 
meaning which Sayawa assigns to it, one who brings or 
mixes, whereas it ought to be, as rightly seen by Roth, one 
who removes. 

VIII, 1, 5. mahe' £ana tvam adri-vaA para julkaya deyam, 
na sahasraya na ayutaya va^ri-vaA na jataya jata-magha. 

I should not give thee up, wielder of the thunderbolt, 
even for a great price, not for a thousand, not for ten 
thousand (?), not for a hundred, O Ihdra, thou who art 
possessed of a hundred powers ! 

VIII, 51, 7. kadi -fcina starf* asi. 

Thou art never sterile. 

VIII, 52, 7. kadfi £ana pra yukkhasi. 

Thou art never weary. 

VIII, 55, 5. £akshusha kani. sam-naje. 

Not to be reached even with eye. 

X, 56, 4. mahimna^ esham pitaraA £ana trire. 

Note 6. Considering the particular circumstances men- 
tioned in this and the preceding hymn, of Indra's forsaking 
his companions, the Maruts, or even scorning their help, one 
feels strongly tempted to take tya^as in its etymological 
sense of leaving or forsaking, and to translate, by his for- 
saking you, or, if he should forsake you. The poet may 
have meant the word to convey that idea, which no doubt 
would be most appropriate here; but it must be con- 
fessed, at the same time, that in other passages where tya^as 
occurs, that meaning could hardly be ascribed to it. Strange 
as it may seem, no one who is acquainted with the general 
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train of thought in the Vedic hymns can fail to see that 
tyigas in most passages means attack, onslaught ; it may be 
even the instrument of an attack, a weapon. How it should 
come to take this meaning is indeed difficult to explain, and 
I do not wonder that Professor Roth in his Dictionary 
simply renders the word by forlornness, need, danger, or by 
estrangement, unkindness, malignity. But let us look at 
the passages, and we shall see that these abstract conceptions 
are quite out of place : 

VIII, 47, 7. na tam tigmam £ana ty&gdJi na drasad abhf 
tarn guru. 

No sharp blow, no heavy one, shall come near him whom 
you protect. 

Here the two adjectives tigma, sharp, and guru, heavy, 
point to something tangible, and I feel much inclined to 
take tya^as in this passage as a weapon, as something that 
is let off with violence, rather than in the more abstract sense 
of onslaught. 

1, 169, 1. maha£ £it asi tya^asaA varuta*. 

Thou art the shielder from a great attack. 

IV, 43, 4. kaA vim mahaA kit tyigasaJt abhike urushyatam 
madhvi dasra rah uti. 

Who is against your great attack ? Protect us with your 
help, O Arvins, ye strong ones. 

Here Professor Roth seems to join mahaA £it tya/asaA 
abhike urushyatam, but in that case it would be impossible 
to construe the first words, kaA vam. 

1, 1 19, 8. aga&Watam kr/pama«am para-vati pituAsvasya 
ty4?asa ni-badhitam. 

You went from afar to the suppliant, who had been struck 
down by the violence of his own father. 

According to Professor Roth ty&gaa would here mean 
forlornness, need, or danger. But nfbadhita is a strong verb, 
as we may see in 

VIII, 64, 2. pada* pamn aridhasaA nf badhasva mahSn asi. 

Strike the useless Pa»is down with thy foot, for thou art 
great. 

X, 18, 11. lit iva«£asva pn'thivi mfi nf bidhathaA. 

Open, O earth, do not press on him (i. e. the dead, who is 
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to be buried ; cf. M. M., Ober Todtenbestattung, Zeitschrift 
der D. M. G., vol. ix, p. xv). 

VII, 83, 6. yatra rft^a-bhi^ dasi-bhlA nf-badhitam pra 
su-dasam avatam trftsu-bhiA saha. 

Where you protected Sudas with the Tr/tsus, when he 
was pressed or set upon by the ten kings. 

Another passage in which tya^as occurs is, 

VI, 62, 10. sanutyena tya^asa martyasya vanushyatam dpi 
jlrsha vavriktam. 

By your covert attack turn back the heads of those even 
who harass the mortal. 

Though this passage may seem less decisive, yet it is 
difficult to see how tya^asa could here, according to Professor 
Roth, be rendered by forlornness or danger. Something is 
required by which enemies can be turned back. Nor can 
it be doubtful that rfrsha' is governed by vavrtktam, meaning 
turn back their heads, for the same expression occurs again 
in Ii 33> 5- P^ && jirshS vxvriguh te" indra aya^vanaA 
ya^va-bhiA spardhamana^. 

Professor Benfey translates this verse by, ' Kopfuber flohn 
sie alle vor dir;' but it may be rendered more literally, 
' These lawless people fighting with the pious turned away 
their heads.' 

X, 144, 6. evd tat indraA mduna devdshu £it dharayate 
mahi tyigoA. 

Indeed through this draught Indra can hold out against 
that great attack even among the gods. 

X, 79, 6. kfm dev&hu ty&gaA 6naA ^akartha. 

What insult, what sin hast thou committed among the 
gods? 

In these two passages the meaning of tya^as as attack or 
assault is at least as appropriate as that proposed by Professor 
Roth, estrangement, malignity. 

There remains one passage, VI, 3, 1. yam tvam mitr6»a 
varuwaA sa-^oshaA deVa pSsi ty4fasa martam imhsJt. 

I confess that the construction of this verse is not clear 
to me, and I doubt whether it is possible to use tya^asa as 
a verbal noun governing an accusative. If this were possible, 
one might translate, ' The mortal whom thou, O God (Agni), 
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Varutta, together with Mitra, protectest by pushing back 
evil.' More probably we should translate, 'Whom thou 
protectest from evil by thy might.' 

If it be asked how tya^as can possibly have the meaning 
which has been assigned to it in all the passages in which 
it occurs, viz. that of forcibly attacking or pushing away, we 
can only account for it by supposing that tyag, before it 
came to mean to leave, meant to push off, to drive away 
with violence (verstossen instead of verlassen). This meaning 
may still be perceived occasionally in the use of tyag; e. g. 
devas tya^antu mam, may the gods forsake me ! i. e. may 
the gods drive me awayl Even in the latest Sanskrit tyaf 
is used with regard to an arrow that is let off. ' To expel ' is 
expressed by nis-tya^. Those who believe in the production 
of new roots by the addition of prepositional prefixes might 
possibly see in tya^f an original ati-a^ - , to drive off; but, 
however that may be, there is evidence enough to show 
that tya^f expressed originally a more violent act of separa- 
tion than it does in ordinary Sanskrit, though here, too, 
passages occur in which tya^- may be translated by to 
throw, to fling ; for instance, khe dhulim yas tya^ed nkkn.iT 
murdhni tasyaiva sa patet, he who throws up dust in the air, 
it will fall on his head. Ind. Spr. 1582. 

Mu£, too, is used in a similar manner ; for instance, va^ram 
mokshyate te mahendraA, Mahabh. XIV, 363. Cf. Dham- 
mapada, ver. 389. 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. SAfHsa, masc, means a spell, whether for good or 
for evil, a blessing as well as a curse. It means a curse, or, 
at all events, a calumny : 

I, 18, 3. ma* naA s&msaJi ararushaA dhurtUi prawak 
martyasya. 

Let not the curse of the enemy, the onslaught of a mortal 
hurt us, 

I, 94, 8. asmakam simsaA abhf astu du/t-dhy&A. 

May our curse overcome the wicked I 

III, 18, 2. tapa .s-awsam ararusha^. 

Burn the curse of the enemy } 
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VII, 25, 2. &r6 tarn simsam kr*'«uhi ninits6A. 

Take far away the curse of the reviler I Cf. VII, 34, 12. 

It means blessing : 

II, 31, 6. uta vah samsam ur(fam-iva smash 

We desire your blessing as a blessing for suppliants. 

X, 31, 1. a na^ devandm upa vetu simsaA. 

May the blessing of the gods come to us ! 

X, 7, 1. urushya naA uni-bhiA deva simsaiA. 

Protect us, god, with thy wide blessings ! 

II, 23, 10. ma nsJt duA-s&msaA abhi-dipsM trata pra su- 
simsah matf-bhU tarishimahi. 

Let not an evil-speaking enemy conquer us; may we, 
enjoying good report, increase by our prayers ! 

In some passages, however, as pointed out by Grassmann, 
samsa may best be rendered by singer, praiser. Grassmann 
marks one passage only, 

II, 26, 1. rig&h ft samsah vanavat vanushyataA. 

May the righteous singer conquer his enemies. 

He admits, however, doubtfully, the explanation of B. R.,. 
that rignh samsah may be taken as one word, meaning, 
' requiring the right.' This explanation seems surrendered 
by B. R. in the second edition of their Dictionary, and I 
doubt whether simsak can mean here anything but singer. 
That being so, the same meaning seems more appropriate 
in other verses also, which I formerly translated differ- 
ently, e. g. 

VII, 56, 19. iine - simsam vanushyataA nf panti, 

They, the Maruts, protect the singer from his enemy. 

Lastly, samsa means praise, the spell addressed by 
men to the gods, or prayer: 

I, 33, 7. pra sunvata^ stuvata^ simsam avaA. 

Thou hast regarded the prayer of him who offers libation 
and praise. 

X, 42, 6. yasmin vayam dadhima simsam fndre. 

Indra in whom we place our hope. Cf. asams, Wester- 
gaard, Radices Linguae Sanscritae, s. v. sams. 
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MAiVZ?ALA I, HYMN 167. 

ASHJAKA II, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 4-5. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. O Indra, a thousand have been thy helps ac- 
corded to us, a thousand, O driver of the bays, have 
been thy most delightful viands. May thousands of 
treasures richly to enjoy, may goods l come to us a 
thousandfold. 

2. May the Maruts come towards us with their 
aids, the mighty ones, or with their best aids from the 
great heaven, now that their furthest steeds have 
rushed forth on the distant shore of the sea ; 

3. There clings x to the Maruts one who moves in 
secret, like a man's wife (the lightning 2 ), and who is 
like a spear carried behind 8 , well grasped, resplen- 
dent, gold-adorned; there is also with them Vai 
(the voice of thunder), like unto a courtly, eloquent 
woman. 

4. Far away the brilliant, untiring Maruts cling 
to their young maid, as if she belonged to them all 1 ; 
but the terrible ones did not drive away Rodast (the 
lightning), for they wished her to grow 8 their friend. 

5. When the divine Rodast with dishevelled 
locks, the manly-minded, wished to follow them, she 
went, like Surya (the Dawn), to the chariot of her 
servant, with terrible look, as with the pace of a 
cloud. 

6. As soon as the poet with the libations, O 
Maruts, had sung his song at the sacrifice, pouring 
out Soma, the youthful men (the Maruts) placed the 
young maid (in their chariot) as their companion for 
victory, mighty in assemblies. 
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7. I praise what is the praiseworthy true greatness 
of those Maruts, that the manly-minded, proud, and 
strong one (Rodas!) drives with them towards the 
blessed mothers. 

8. They protect 1 Mitra and Varu»a from the 
unspeakable, and Aryaman also finds out the in- 
famous. Even what is firm and unshakable is 
being shaken * ; but he who dispenses treasures s , 
O Maruts, has grown (in strength). 

9. No people indeed, whether near to us, or from 
afar, have ever found the end of your strength, 
O Maruts ! The Maruts, strong in daring strength, 
have, like the sea, boldly 1 surrounded their haters. 

10. May we to-day, may we to-morrow in battle 
be called the most beloved of Indra. We were so 
formerly, may we truly be so day by day, and may 
the lord of the Maruts be with us. 

11. May this praise, O Maruts, this song of 
Mindarya, the son of Mana, the poet, ask you 
with food for offspring for ourselves! May we 
have an invigorating autumn, with quickening rain ! 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Agastya, addressed to the Maruts, but the 
first verse to Indra. Metre Trish/ubh throughout. 

No verse of this hymn occurs in the Sama-veda, nor in the 

other Sawhitas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. We must keep va^a, as a general term, distinct 
from ajva, horses, and go, cows, for the poets themselves 
distinguish between gavydntaA, arvayantaA, and va^ayantaA ; 
see IV, 17, 16; VI, 8,6. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. On mimyaksha, see before, 1, 165, 1, note 2. 

Note 2. The spear of the Maruts is meant for the light- 
ning, and we actually find n'shrf-vidyutaA, having the 
lightning for their spear, as an epithet of the Maruts, • 
I, 168, 5 ; V, 53, 13. 

The rest of this verse is difficult, and has been variously 
rendered by different scholars. We must remember that 
the lightning is represented as the wife or the beloved of 
the Maruts. In that character she is called Rodasf, with the 
accent on the last syllable, and kept distinct from r6dasi, 
the dual, with the accent on the antepenultimate, which 
means heaven and earth. 

This Rodasf occurs : 

V, 56, 8. i. yasmin tasthau su-ra«ani bfbhratl saH marutsu 
rodasf. 

The chariot on which, carrying pleasant gifts, stands 
Rodasi among the Maruts. 

VI, 50, 5. mimyaksha y^shu rodas" nu devf. 
To whom clings the divine Rodasi. 

VI, 66, 6. adha sma eshu rodasi svk-sakxh & amavatsu 
tasthau na r6kaA. 

When they (the Maruts) had joined the two Rodas, Le. 
heaven and earth, then the self-brilliant Rodasi came among 
the strong ones. 

The name of R6dast, heaven and earth, is so much more 
frequent in the Rig-veda than that of Rodasf, that in 
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several passages the iti which stands after duals, has been 
wrongly inserted after Rodasi in the singular. It is so in 
our hymn, verse 4, where we must read rodasim instead of 
rodasi iti, and again in X, 92, 11. 

Besides the lightning, however, the thunder also may be 
said to be in the company of the Maruts, to be their friend 
or their wife, and it is this double relationship which seems 
to be hinted at in our hymn. 

The thunder is called V&i, voice, the voice of heaven, 
also called by the author of the Anukrama/ti, Ambhrinl. 
It was natural to identify this ambhrz'wa with Greek S@pi.pof, 
terrible, particularly as it is used of the thunder, SPptpov 
ipp6vTtj<rt, Hes. Th. 839, and is applied to Athene as 6f3pipo- 
Ttirpr). But there are difficulties pointed out by Curtius, 
Grundziige, p. 532, which have not yet been removed. This 
V&k says of herself (X, 1 25, 1 2) that she stretched the bow 
for Rudra, the father of the Maruts, that her birth-place 
is in the waters (clouds), and that she fills heaven and 
earth. See also X, 1 14, 8. 

In 1, 173, 3. ant&A d&t&A na rodasi £arat vaTc. 

The voice (thunder) moved between heaven and earth, 
like a messenger. 

In VIII, 100, 10 and 11, after it has been said that the 
thunderbolt lies hidden in the water, the poet says : yat 
va"k vadantl avi-£etanani rash/ri devanam ni-sasacla mandra, 
when the voice, the queen of the gods, the delightful, uttering 
incomprehensible sounds, sat down. If, in our verse, we 
take Va£ in the sense of thunder, but as a feminine, it 
seems to me that the poet, speaking of the lightning and 
thunder as the two companions of the Maruts, represents 
the first, Rodast, or the lightning, as the recognised wife, 
hiding herself in the house, while the other, the loud thunder, 
is represented as a more public companion of the Maruts, 
distinctly called vidatheshu pa^ra (verse 6), a good speaker 
at assemblies. This contrast, if it is really what the poet 
intended, throws a curious light on the social character of 
the Vedic times, as it presupposes two classes of wives, not 
necessarily simultaneous, however, — a house-wife, who stays 
at home and is not much seen, and a wife who appears In 

T 2 
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public and takes part in the society and conversation of 
the sabha, the assembly-room, and the vidathas, the meet- 
ings. The loud voice of the thunder as well as the usual 
hiding of the lightning might well suggest this comparison. 
That good manners, such as are required in public, and 
ready speech, were highly esteemed in Vedic times, we 
learn from such words as sabheya and vidathya. Sabh^ya, 
from sabhi, assembly, court, comes to mean courtly, polite ; 
vidathya, from vidatha, assembly, experienced, learned. 

VIII, 4, 9. £andra^ yati sabhSm upa. 

Thy friend, Indra, goes brilliant towards the assembly. 

X, 34, 6. sabham eti kitava^. 

The gambler goes to the assembly. 

VI, 38, 6. br*hat vaJt vaya// u£yate sabhasu. 

Your great strength is spoken of in the assemblies. 

Wealth is described as consisting in sabhas, houses, 
IV, 2, 5 j and a friend is described as sabhasaha, strong in 
the assembly, X, 71, 10. 

Sabheya is used as an epithet of vipra (II, 24, 13), and 
a son is praised as sabheya, vidathya, and sadanya, i.e. as 
distinguished in the assemblies. 

Vidathya, in fact, means much the same as sabheya, 
namely, good for, distinguished at vidathas, meetings for 
social, political, or religious purposes, IV, 21, 2 ; VII, 36, 
8, &c. 

Note 3. Upara na rishti/i. I do not see how upara can 
here mean the cloud, if it ever has that meaning. I take 
upara as opposed to purva, i. e. behind, as opposed to 
before. In that sense upara is used, X, 77,3; X, 15, 2; 
44, 7, &c. It would therefore mean the spear on the 
back, or the spear drawn back before it is hurled forward. 

B. R. propose to read saw-vak, colloquium, but they give 
no explanation. The reference to VS. IX, 2, is wrong. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The fourth verse carries on the same ideas which 
were hinted at in the third. We must again change rodas", 
the dual, into rodasfm, which is sufficiently indicated by 
the accent. Yavya I take as an instrumental of yavl, or of 
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yavya. It means the youthful maid, and corresponds to 
yuvati in verse 6. Yavya would be the exact form which 
Curtius (Grundziige, p. 589) postulated as the Sanskrit pro- 
totype of Hebe*. Now, if the Maruts correspond to Mars in 
Latin, and to Ares in Greek, the fact that in the Iliad 
Hebe bathes and clothes Ares b , may be of some signific- 
ance. Sadharaxi is used in the sense of uxor communis, 
and, would show a familiarity with the idea of polyandry 
recognised in the epic poetry of the Mahabharata. 

But although the Maruts cling to this maid (the Va£, 
or thunder), they do not cast off Rodast, their lawful wife, 
the lightning, but wish her to grow for their friendship, i. e. 
as their friend. 

Aya'sa/* yavya* must be scanned w ^ w — <j . In VI, 

66, 5, ayasaA manna 7 must be scanned as w^w-w 

(mahimna ?). 

Note 2. Vr/dham, as the accent shows, is here an infini- 
tive governed by ^ushanta. 

Verse 6. 
See von Bradke, Dyaus Asura, p. 76. 

Verse 6. 

I translate arki by poet. The construction would become 
too cumbersome if we translated, 'as soon as the hymn 
with the libations was there for you, as soon as the sacrificer 
sang his song.' 

Verse 7. 

The meaning of the second line is obscure, unless we 
adopt Ludwig's ingenious view that Rodasl is here con- 
ceived as Eileithyia, the goddess who helps mothers in 
childbirth. I confess that it is a bold conjecture, and there 
is nothing in Vedic literature to support it. All I can say 
is that Eileithyia is in Greek, like Hebe (Yavya) and Ares 
(Marut), a child of Hera, and that lightning as well as dawn 
might become a symbol of birth. The etymology and the 

» Wir mttsscn ein vorgriechisches yavS oder moglicherweise 
yavyi annehmen. 



>>ILV, 905. 
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very form of ElktlOvia is doubtful, and so is that of Rodasu 
It is tempting to connect rodast, in the sense of heaven 
and earth, with O. S. radur, A. S. rodor (Grimm, Myth, 
p. 66a), but that is impossible. Cf. 1, 101, 7. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. I do not see how panti, the plural, can refer to 
Mitra and Varuwa, nor how these gods could here be intro- 
duced as acting the part of the Maruts. I therefore refer 
panti to the Maruts, who may be said to protect Mitra and 
Varuwa, day and night, and all that belongs to them, from 
evil and disgrace. Aryaman is then brought in, as being 
constantly connected with Mitra-varu«au, and the finding 
out, the perceiving from a distance, of the infamous enemies, 
who might injure Mitra-varu«au, is parenthetically ascribed 
to him. See Ludwig, Anmerkungen, p. 239. 

Note 2. ATyavante cannot and need not be taken for 
£yavayanti, though a£yuta£ut is a common epithet of the 
Maruts. It is quite true that the shaking of the unshakable 
mountains is the work of the Maruts, but that is under- 
stood, even though it is not expressed. In V, 60, 3, we read, 
parvataA £it mahi vriddh&A bibhaya, even the very great 
mountain feared, i. e. the Maruts. 

Note 3. Dati in d£tivara has been derived by certain 
Sanskrit scholars from da, to give. It means, no doubt, 
gift, but it is derived from da (do, dyati), to share, and 
means first, a share, and then a gift. D&ivara is applied 
to the Maruts, V, 58, 3; III, 51, 9, and must therefore be 
applied to them in our passage also, though the construc- 
tion becomes thereby extremely difficult. It means pos- 
sessed of a treasure of goods which they distribute. The 
growing, too, which is here predicated by vavralhe, leads 
us to think of the Maruts, as in 1, 37, 5, or of their friend 
Indra, I, 53, 2 ; 81, 1 ; VI, 30, 1. It is never, so far as 
I know, applied to the sacrificer. 

Verse 9. 
Note 1. DhfTshata" is used as an adverb ; see I, 71, 5 ; 
174,4; 11,30, 4, &c. Perhaps tmana maybe supplied as 
in I, 54, 4. 
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MAA>Z>ALA I, HYMN 168. 

ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 6-7. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. To every sacrifice 1 you hasten together 2 , you 
accept prayer after prayer, O quick Maruts ! Let me 
therefore bring you hither by my prayers from 
heaven and earth, for our welfare, and for our great 
protection ; 

2. The shakers who were born to bring food and 
light 1 , self-born and self-supported, like springs 2 , 
like thousandfold waves of water, aye, visibly like 
unto excellent bulls 8 , 

3. Those Maruts, like Soma-drops 1 , which squeezed 
from ripe stems dwell, when drunk, in the hearts of 
the worshipper — see how on their shoulders there 
clings as if a clinging wife ; in their hands the quoit 
is held and the sword. 

4. Lightly they have come down from heaven of 
their own accord : Immortals, stir yourselves with 
the whip! The mighty Maruts on dustless paths, 
armed with brilliant spears, have shaken down even 
the strong places. 

5. O ye Maruts, who are armed with lightning- 
spears, who stirs you from within by himself, as the 
jaws are stirred by the tongue l ? You shake the 
sky 2 , as if on the search for food ; you are invoked 
by many s , like the (solar) horse of the day *. 

6. Where, O Maruts, is the top, where the bottom 
of the mighty sky where you came ? When you 
throw down with the thunderbolt what is strong, 
like brittle things, you fly across the terrible sea ! 
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7. As your conquest is violent, splendid, terrible, 
full and crushing, so, O Maruts, is your gift de- 
lightful, like the largess of a liberal worshipper, 
wide-spreading, laughing like heavenly lightning. 

8. From the tires of their chariot-wheels streams 
gush forth, when they send out the voice of the 
clouds ; the lightnings smiled upon the earth, when 
the Maruts shower down fatness (fertile rain). 

9. Vrisni 1 brought forth for the great fight the 
terrible train of the untiring Maruts : when fed they 
produced the dark cloud 8 , and then looked about for 
invigorating food 2 . 

10. May this praise, O Maruts, this song of 
Mandarya, the son of Mana, the poet, ask you 
with food for offspring for ourselves ! May we 
have an invigorating autumn, with quickening rain ! 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Agastya. Verses 1-7, Gagati ; 
8-10, Trish/ubh. No verse of this hymn occurs in the 
SV, VS., TS., AS. 

Verse 1. 

There can be little doubt that the text of the first line is 
corrupt. Ludwig admits this, but both he and Grassmann 
translate the verse. 

Grassmann : Durch stetes Opfer mocht ich euch gewin- 
nen recht, Gebet, das zu euch Gottern drengt, empfangt ihr 
gem. 

Ludwig : Bei jedem opfer ist zusammen mit euch der 
siegreich thatige, in jedem lied hat der fromme an euch 
gedacht. 

Ludwig proposes to read adidhiye or devayarf a didhiye, 
but even then the construction remains difficult. 

Note 1. YagntL-yagM, an adverbial expression, much the 
same as yagne yagnt (I, 136, 1); it occurs once more in 
VI, 48, 1. 

Note 2. TuturvamA does occur here only, but is formed 
like ^ugurvawi, I, 142, 8, and Jiuukvani, VIII, 23, 5. Pos- 
sibly tuturvawiA might stand for the host of the Maruts 
in the singular, 'you hasten together to every sacrifice.' 
As to dadhidhve, used in a similar sense, see IV, 34, 3 ; 37, 1. 

As a conjecture, though no more, I propose to read 
evayAA u. 

Eva, in the sense of going, quick, is used of the horses of 
the Maruts, I, 166, 4. More frequently it has the sense 
of going, moving, than of manner (mos), and as an adverb 
eva and evam mean in this way (K. Z. II, 235). From 
this is derived evay&A, in the sense of quickly moving, an 
epithet applied to Vishwu, I, 156, 1, and to the Maruts, 
V, 41, 16 : katha" dlrema namasa su-dtfnun eva-ya manitaA 
akMa.-uktha.Ut, How shall we worship with praise and invo- 
cations the liberal quick-moving Maruts? I read, with 
Roth, eva-yii ; otherwise we should have to take evaya as 
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an adverbial instrumental, like asaya - from asa ; see Grass- 
mann, s. v. asaya. 

In one hymn (V, 87) Evaya-marut, as one word, has become 
an invocation, reminding us of iju 4>o!/3e, or Evoe Bacche, 
and similar forms. Possibly rjia may be viatica, though the 
vowels do not correspond regularly (see yayi, I, 87, 2, 
note 1). 

From eva we have also eva-yavan (fem. evayavart, VI, 
48, 1 a), which Benfey proposed to divide into evaya-van, 
quick, again an epithet ofVishwu and the Maruts. If then 
we read evayaA u, without the accent on the last syllable, 
we should have a proper invocation of the Maruts, ' You, 
quick Maruts, accept prayer after prayer.' 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Isham svar are joined again in VII, 66, 9. saha 
{sham svaA £a dhimahi. It seems to mean food and light, 
or water and light, water being considered as invigorating 
and supporting. Abhi^ayanta governs the accusative. 

Note 2. The meaning of spring was first assigned to 
vavra by Grassmann. 

Note 3. Though I cannot find gavaA and uksha«a// again, 
used in apposition to each other, I have little doubt that 
Grassmann is right in taking both as one word, like ravpos 
fiovs in Greek. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The first line of this verse is extremely difficult. 
Grassmann translates : 

Den Somasaften gleichen sie, den kraftigen, 
Die eingeschliirft sich regen, nimmer wirkungslos. 

Ludwig : Die wie Soma, das gepresst aus saftvollen 
Stengel, aufgenommen ins innere freundlich weilen. 

It may be that the Maruts are likened to Somas, because 
they refresh and strengthen. So we read VIII, 48, 9 : 

tvam hf naA tanvaA Soma gop£A g&re-gatre ni-sasattha. 

For thou, O Soma, has sat down as a guardian in every 
member of our body. 

It is possible, therefore, though I shall say no more, that 
the poet wished to say that the Maruts, bringing rain and 
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cooling the air, are like Somas in their refreshing and in- 
vigorating power, when stirring the hearts of men. In X, 
78, 2, the Maruts are once more compared with Somas, 
su-s&tm&na/i na s6mi/t rttim yate\ Should there be a 
dative hidden in asate ? 

Rambhi»i I now take with S&yawa in the sense of a wife 
clinging to the shoulders of her husband, though what is 
meant is the spear, or some other weapon, slung over the 
shoulders; see I, 167, 3. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Hanva-iva ^ihvayd gives no sense, if we take 
hanva as an instrum. sing. Hanu is generally used in the 
dual, in the Rig-veda always, meaning the two jaws or the 
two lips. Thus Ait. Br. VII, 11. hanu sa^ihve ; AV. X, 
a, 7. hanvor hi ^ihvam adadhaA, he placed the tongue in 
the jaws. I should therefore prefer to read hanu iva, which 
would improve the metre also, or take hanva for a dual, as 
Sayawa does. 

One might also translate, ' Who amongst you, O Maruts, 
moves by himself, as the jaws by the tongue,' but the 
simile would not be so perfect. The meaning is the same 
as in the preceding verse, viz. that the Maruts are self-born, 
self-determined, and that they move along without horses 
and chariots. In X, 78, 2, the Maruts are called svayu^f, 
like the winds. 

Note 2. I feel doubtful about dhanva^yut, and feel 
inclined towards Sayawa's explanation, who takes dhanvan 
for antariksha. It would then correspond to parvata-yfryiit, 
dhruva-£yut, &c. 

Note 3. Purupraisha may also be, You who have the 
command of many. 

Note 4. As to ahanyaV; na 6tasaA, see V, 1,4. svet&ft 
va^f^ayate agre ahnam. 

Verse 6. 
Vithura translated before, I, 87, 3, by broken, means also 
breakable or brittle. Sayawa explains it by grass, which 
may be true, though I see no authority for it. Grassmann 
translates it by leaves. It is derived from vyath. 
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Vers© 7. 

Satf and rati are used on purpose, the former meaning 
the acquisition or conquest of good things, the latter the 
giving away of them. The onslaught of the Maruts is first 
described as violent and crushing ; their liberality in giving 
away what they have conquered, chiefly rain, is represented 
as delightful, like the gifts of a liberal worshipper. Then 
follows prithvtgr&yi asuryeva gingatt. Here asurya re- 
minds us of the asurya in the preceding hymn, where it 
occurred as an epithet of Rodast, the lightning. Pri'thu- 
gri.y\, wide-spreading, seems to apply best to the rain, that 
is, the rati, though it might also apply to the lightning. 
However, the rati is the storm with rain and lightning, and 
I therefore propose to read g&gghati for g&ngaXl. Gang is 
a root which occurs here only, and ga.ggh too is a root 
which is unknown to most students of Sanskrit. Benfey», 
to whom we owe so much, was the first to point out that 
g&ggh, which Yiska explains by to make a noise and 
applies to murmuring waters, is a popular formof^aksh, to 
laugh, a reduplicated form of has. He shows that ksh is 
changed into kkh in zkkkk for aksha, and into gh and ggk, 
in Pali and Prakrit, e. g. ghk for ksha. The original form 
£aksh, to laugh, occurs I, 55, 7. tvam etan rudataA ^akshataA 
ka. ayodhayaA, thou foughtest them, the crying and the 
laughing. 

That the lightning is often represented as laughing we 
see from the very next verse, ava smayanta vidyutaA, the 
lightnings laughed down ; and the very fact that this idea 
occurs in the next verse confirms me in the view that it was 
in the poet's mind in the preceding one. See also I, 23, 1 2. 
haskarat vidyiitaA pari &taAgat£/i avantu naA manitaA mri- 
/ayantu na^. 

In the only other passage where gang occurs, VIII, 43, 8, 
ar£lsha £a»ganabhavan, applied to Agni, admits of the 
same correction, gagghaxAbhiyzn, and of the same trans- 
lation, ' laughing with splendour.' 

Benfey's objection to the spelling of gaghgh with two 

* G5tt Nachr., 1876, No. 13, s. 334. 
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aspirates is just with regard to pronunciation, but this 
would hardly justify our changing the style of our MSS., 
which, in this and in other cases, write the two aspirates, 
though intending them for non-aspirate and aspirate. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. Prwni, the mother of the Maruts, who are often 
called Prkni-mataraA, g6-mataraA, and sfndhu-mataraA. 

Note 2. As to svadha in the sense of food, see before, 
I, 6, 4, note a, and X, 157, 5. 

Note 3. Abhva is more than dark clouds, it is the dark 
gathering of clouds before a storm, ein Unwetter, or, if 
conceived as a masculine, as in I, 39, 8, ein Ungethum. 
Such words are simply untranslatable. 
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MAA>Z>ALA I, HYMN 170. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 8-9. 

Dialogue between Indra and his Worshipper, 
Agastya. 

i. Indra : There is no such thing to-day, nor will 
it be so to-morrow. Who knows what strange thing 1 
this is ? We must consult the thought of another, 
for even what we once knew seems to vanish. 

2. Agastya: Why dost thou wish to kill us, 
O Indra ? the Maruts are thy brothers ; fare kindly 
with them, and do not strike 1 us in battle. 

3. The Maruts : O brother Agastya, why, being 
a friend, dost thou despise us ? We know quite 
well what thy mind was. Dost thou not wish to 
give to us ? 

4. Agastya : Let them prepare the altar, let 
them light the fire in front! Here we two will 
spread 2 for thee the sacrifice, to be seen 1 by the 
immortal. 

5. Agastya: Thou rulest, O lord of treasures ; thou, 
lord of friends, art the most generous. Indra, speak 
again with the Maruts, and then consume our 
offerings at the right season. 
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NOTES. 

Although this hymn is not directly addressed to the 
Maruts, yet as it refers to the before-mentioned rivalry 
between the Maruts and Indra, and as the author is sup- 
posed to be the same, namely Agastya, I give its translation 
here. 

None of its verses occurs in SV., VS., TS., AV. 

The Anukramawika ascribes verses 1, 3, 4 to Indra, 2 and 
5 to Agastya ; Ludwig assigns verses 1 and 3 to the Maruts, 
2, 4, and 5 to Agastya ; Grassmann gives verse 1 to Indra, 
a and 3 to the Maruts, and 4 and 5 to Agastya. 

The hymn admits of several explanations. There was 
a sacrifice in which Indra and the Maruts were invoked 
together, and it is quite possible that our hymn may owe 
its origin to this. But it is possible also that the sacrifice 
may be the embodiment of the same ideas which were 
originally expressed in this and similar hymns, namely, that 
Indra, however powerful by himself, could not dispense 
with the assistance of the storm-gods. I prefer to take the 
latter view, but I do not consider the former so untenable 
as I did formerly. The idea that a great god like Indra 
did not like to be praised together with others is an old 
idea, and we find traces of it in the hymns themselves, e. g. 
II, 3^, 4. ma" du^stuti, ma" sahutl. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that our hymn contains the 
libretto of a little ceremonial drama in which different 
choruses of priests are introduced as preparing a sacrifice 
for the Maruts and for Indra, and as trying to appease the 
great Indra, who is supposed to feel slighted. Possibly 
Indra and the Maruts too may have been actually repre- 
sented by some actors, so that here, as elsewhere, the first 
seeds of the drama would be found in sacrificial per- 
formances. 

I propose, though this can only be hypothetical, to take 
the first verse as a vehement complaint of Indra, when 
asked to share the sacrifice with the Maruts. In the second 
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verse Agastya is introduced as trying to pacify Indra. The 
third verse is most likely an appeal of the Maruts to remind 
Indra that the sacrifice was originally intended for them. 
Verses 4 and 5 belong to Agastya, who, though frightened 
into obedience to Indra, still implores him to make his 
peace with the Maruts. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. In the first verse Indra expresses his surprise in 
disconnected sentences, saying that such a thing has never 
happened before. I do not take adbhuta (nie da gewesen) 
in the sense of future, because that is already contained in 
sv&s. The second line expresses that Indra does not 
remember such a thing, and must ask some one else, 
whether he remembers anything like it. We ought to 
take abhisa»*£ar£«ya as one word, and probably in the 
sense of to be approached or to be accepted. Abhisam£arin, 
however, means also changeable. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. VadhiA is the augmentless indicative, not sub- 
junctive; see, however, Delbriick, Synt. Forsch. I, pp. m, 
in- 
verse 4. 

Note 1. JTetana refers to yagna. as in VIII, 13, 8. It 
means that which attracts the attention of the gods (IV, 
7, 2), and might be translated by beacon. 

Note 2. The dual tanavavahai is strange. It may refer, 
as Grassmann supposes, to Agastya and his wife, Lopa- 
mudra, but even that is very unusual. See Oldenberg, 
K. Z. XXXIX, 62. Professor Oldenberg (K. Z. XXXIX, 
60 seq.) takes this and the next hymn as parts of the same 
Akhyina hymn, and as intimately connected with the 
Marutvattya 5astra of the midday Savana, in the Soma 
sacrifice. 
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MAiVZ?ALA I, HYMN 171. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 11. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. I come to you with this adoration, with a 
hymn I implore the favour 1 of the quick (Maruts). 
O Maruts, you have rejoiced 2 in it clearly 3 , put 
down then all anger and unharness your horses ! 

2. This reverent praise of yours, O Maruts, 
fashioned in the heart, has been offered by the 
mind 1 , O gods! Come to it, pleased in your mind, 
for you give increase to (our) worship 2 . 

3. May the Maruts when they have been praised 
be gracious to us, and likewise Maghavat (Indra), 
the best giver of happiness, when he has been 
praised. May our trees (our lances) 1 through our 
valour stand always erect, O Maruts ! 

4. I am afraid of this powerful one, and trembling 
in fear of Indra. For you the offerings were pre- 
pared, — we have now put them away, forgive us ! 

5. Thou through whom the Manas 1 see the 
mornings, whenever the eternal dawns flash forth 
with power 2 , O Indra, O strong hero, grant thou 
glory to us with the Maruts, terrible with the 
terrible ones, strong and a giver of victory. 

6. O Indra, protect thou these bravest of men 1 
(the Maruts), let thy anger be turned away 2 from 
the Maruts, for thou hast become 3 victorious to- 
gether with those brilliant heroes. May we have an 
invigorating autumn, with quickening rain ! 
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NOTES. 

The Anukramawi assigns verses i and a to the Maruts, 
the rest to Indra Marutvat. The poet is again Agastya. 
The whole hymn corresponds to the situation as described 
in the preceding hymns, and leads on to a kind of compro- 
mise between the Maruts, who seem really the favourite gods 
of the poet, and Indra, an irresistible and supreme deity 
whose claims cannot be disregarded. 

None of the verses of this hymn occurs in SV., VS., TS., 
AV. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Sumati here means clearly favour, as in I, 73, 6, 
7 ; while in I, 166, 6 it means equally clearly prayer. 

Note 2. Ludwig takes rara«atl as referring to suktdna 
and namascL The accent of rara«ata is irregular, and like- 
wise the retaining of the final long a in the Pada text. 
Otherwise the form is perfectly regular, namely the a p. 
plural of the reduplicated aorist, or the so-called aorist 
of the causative*. Pdwini (VII, 4, a, 3) gives a number of 
verbs which form that aorist asuu-, and not asu-u, e. g. 
ayajasat, not ajlrasat ; ababadhat, ayaya£at, &c. Some verbs 
may take both forms, e. g. abibhra^at and ababhra^at. This 
option applies to all Kawyadi verbs, and one of these is 
raw, which therefore at the time of Katyayana was supposed 
to have formed its reduplicated aorist both as arara«at and 
as arirawat. Without the augment we expect rfrawata or 
rarawata. The question is why the final a should have 
been lengthened not only in the Sawhita, that would be 
explicable, but in the Pada text also. The conjunctive of 
the perfect would be rarawata. See also Delbriick, Verbum, 
p. in. 

Note 3. Vedyabhis, which Ludwig translates here by u m 
dessentwillen, was ihr erfaren sollt, I have trans- 
lated by clearly, though tentatively only. 

a See Sanskrit Grammar, § 372, note. 
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Verse a. 

Note 1. The same idea is expressed in X, 47, 7. hr/di- 
spriszA manasa va£yamanaA. 

Note 2. NamasaA vrj'dhasaA is intended to convey the 
idea that the Maruts increase or bless those who worship 
them. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The second line has given rise to various inter- 
pretations. 

Grassmann : 

Uns mogen aufrecht stehn wie schone Baume 
Nach unsrem Wunsch, O Maruts, alle Tage. 

Ludwig : Hoch mogen sein unsere "kampfenden lanzen, 
alle tage, O Marut, sigesstreben. 

As komya never occurs again, it must for the present be 
left unexplained. 

There was another difficult passage, I, 88, 3. medha - vana 
na k«"«avante urdhva, which I translated, ' May the Maruts 
stir up our minds as they stir up the forests.' I pointed out 
there that urdhva means not only upright, but straight and 
strong (I, 172, 3; II, 30, 3), and I conjectured that the 
erect trees might have been used as a symbol of strength 
and triumph. Vana, however, may have been used poetic- 
ally for anything made of wood, just as cow is used for 
leather or anything made of leather. In that case vana 
might be meant for the wooden walls of houses, or even 
for lances (like boipara from 8rfpv=Sk. daru), and the adjec- 
tive would probably have to determine the true meaning. 
If connected with komala it might have the same meaning 
as ti£<or6s. 

Prof. Oldenberg suggests that vanani may be meant for 
the wooden vessels containing the Soma 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The Manas are the people of Manya, see 1, 165, 
15, note 1, and there is no necessity for taking mana, with 
Grassmann, as a general name for poet (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
vol. xvi, p. 174). 

U 2 
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Note 2. It is doubtful to which word javasd belongs. 
I take it to be used adverbially with vyushrishu. 

Verse 6. 

Note L We might also translate, ' protect men from the 
stronger one,' as we read I, iao, 4. patam ka. sahyasa/4 
yuvam ka. rabhyasaA naA ; and still more clearly in IV, 55, 1. 
sahiyasa^ varu«a mitra martat. But I doubt whether nr/n 
by itself would be used in the sense of our men, while 
nara/2 is a common name of the Maruts, whether as diva/; 
nara//, I, 64, 4, or as naraA by themselves, I, 64, 10 ; 166, 
13, &c. 

Note 2. On the meaning of avaya in avayatahe/a^, see 
Introduction, p. xx: 

Note 3. On dadhana/*, see VIII, 97, 13, &c. 
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MAA^ALA I, HYMN 172. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 12. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. May your march be brilliant, brilliant through 
your protection, O Maruts, you bounteous givers, 
shining like snakes ! 

2. May that straightforward shaft of yours, O 
Maruts, bounteous givers, be far from us, and far 
the stone which you hurl ! 

3. Spare, O bounteous givers, the people of 
T>*»askanda, lift us up that we may live ! 
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NOTES. 

The hymn is ascribed to Agastya, the metre is Gayatri. 
None of its verses occurs in SV., VS., TS., AV. 

Verse 1. 

Prof. Oldenberg conjectures kitrS. htiA, and possibly mahi- 
bhanava£ for ahibhanava^. See for yZxaaJt kittik utf V, 
52, 2. te ySman panti ; also VI, 48, 9. 
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MAA>X>ALA II, HYMN 34. 
ASH7AKA II, ADHYAYA 7, VARGA 19-21. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. The Maruts charged with rain 1 , endowed with 
fierce force, terrible like wild beasts 2 , blazing 3 in 
their strength 4 , brilliant like fires, and impetuous 6 , 
have uncovered the (rain-giving) cows by blowing 
away the cloud*. 

2. The (Maruts) with their rings 1 appeared like 
the heavens with their stars 2 , they shone wide like 
streams from clouds as soon as Rudra, the strong 
man, was born for you, O golden-breasted Maruts, 
in the bright lap of Frisni*. 

3. They wash 1 their horses like racers in the 
courses, they hasten with the points of the reed 2 
on their quick steeds. O golden-jawed 3 Maruts, 
violently shaking (your jaws), you go quick 4 with 
your spotted deer 6 , being friends of one mind. 

4. Those Maruts have grown to feed 1 all these 
beings, or, it may be, (they have come) hither for 
the sake of a friend, they who always bring quicken- 
ing rain. They have spotted horses, their bounties 
cannot be taken away, they are like headlong 
charioteers on their ways 2 . 

5. O Maruts, wielding your brilliant spears, come 
hither on smooth 1 roads with your fiery 2 cows 
(clouds) whose udders are swelling; (come hither), 
being of one mind, like swans toward their nests, to 
enjoy the sweet offering. 

6. O one-minded Maruts, come to our prayers, 
come to our libations like (Indra) praised by men 1 ! 
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Fulfil (our prayer) like the udder of a barren cow 2 , 
and make the prayer glorious by booty to the singer. 

7. Grant us this strong horse for our chariot, a 
draught 1 that rouses our prayers, from day to day, 
food to the singers, and to the poet in our home- 
steads 2 luck 8 , wisdom, inviolable and invincible 
strength. 

8. When the gold-breasted Maruts harness the 
horses to their chariots, bounteous 1 in wealth, then 
it is as if a cow in the folds poured out 2 to her calf 
copious food, to every man who has offered libations. 

9. Whatever mortal enemy may have placed us 
among wolves 1 , shield us from hurt, ye Vasus! 
Turn the wheels with burning heat 2 against him, 
and strike down the weapon of the impious fiend, O 
Rudras ! 

10. Your march, O Maruts, appears brilliant, 
whether even friends have milked the udder of 
Pmni, or whether, O sons of Rudra, you mean to 
blame him who praises you, and to weaken those 
who are weakening Trita, O unbeguiled heroes 1 . 

11. We invoke you, the great Maruts, the con- 
stant wanderers, at the offering of the rapid Vishmi 1 ; 
holding ladles (full of libations) and prayerful we ask 
the golden-coloured and exalted Maruts for glorious 
wealth. 

12. The Daragvas (Maruts?) 1 carried on 2 the 
sacrifice first ; may they rouse us at the break of 
dawn. Like the dawn, they uncover the dark nights 
with the red (rays), the strong ones, with their bril- 
liant light, as with a sea of milk. 

1 3. With the (morning) clouds, as if with glitter- 
ing red ornaments 1 , these Maruts have grown great 
in the sacred places 2 . Streaming down with rush- 
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ing splendour 8 , they have assumed their bright and 
brilliant colour. 

14. Approaching 1 them for their great protection 
to help us, we invoke them with this worship, they 
whom Trita may bring near, like the five Hotr? 
priests for victory 2 , descending on their chariot to 
help. 

15. May that grace of yours by which you help 
the wretched * across all anguish, and by which you 
deliver the worshipper from the re viler, come hither, 
O Maruts ; may your favour approach us like a cow 
(going to her calf) ! 
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NOTES. 

Hymn ascribed to Gr/tsamada. Metre, 1-14 Gagati, 15 
TrishAibh, according to the paribhasha in the Sarvanu- 
kramawi 12, 13. See also Ludwig, III, p. 59 ; Bergaigne, 
Recherches sur l'histoire de la liturgie v^dique, 1889, pp. 
66seq. ; Oldenberg, Prolegomena, p. 144. None of its verses 
occurs in SV., VS., AV. The first verse is found in TB. 
H> 5> 5> 4> with three various readings, viz. tavishdbhir 
urmfbhi/z instead of tavishibhir arkinaJi, bhrumim instead of 
bhWmim, and rfpa instead of apa. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Dharavara'A, a word of doubtful import, possi- 
bly meaning wishing for rain, or the suitors of the streams 
of rain. The Maruts are sometimes represented as varas 
or suitors ; cf. V, 60, 4. 

Note 2. Cf. II, 33, 11. 

Note 3. Bergaigne, II, 381, translates a.rkina.k by chan- 
tres, singers, deriving it, as it would seem, from arka 
which, as he maintains (Journ. Asiat. 1884, IV, pp. 194 
seq.), means always song in the RV. (Rel. V6d. I, 279). 
This, however, is not the case, as has been well shown 
by Pischel, Ved. Stud. I, pp. 23 seq. Besides, unless we 
change ar/rinaA into arkiwaA, we must connect it with ar£i, 
light. Thus we read VIII, 41, 8, anHna padl 

Note 4. Tavishibhir urmfbhi/z, the reading of the 
Taittiriyas, is explained by Sayawa by balavadbhir gama- 
naiA. It may have been taken from RV. VI, 61,2. 

Note 5. On r^ishfn, see I, 64, 12 6 ; I, 87, 1. 

Note 6. Bhr/mi seems to me a name of the cloud, 
driven about by the wind. The Taittiriyas read bhrumim, 
and Sayawa explains it by meghaw dhamanta; £alayanta#. 
In most passages, no doubt, bhrimi means quick, fresh, and 
is opposed to radhra, IV, 32, 2 ; VII, 56, 20. In I, 31, 16, as 
applied to Agni, it may mean quick. But in our passage 
that meaning is impossible, and I prefer the traditional 
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meaning of cloud to that of storm-wind, adopted by Benfey 
and Roth. The expression ' to blow a storm-wind ' is not 
usual, while dham is used in the sense of blowing away 
clouds and darkness. The cows would then be the waters 
in the clouds. It is possible, however, that Sayawa's 
explanation, according to which bhrz'mi is a musical instru- 
ment, may rest on some traditional authority. In this case 
it would correspond to dhamanta/; va«am, in I, 85, 10 2 . 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On khadin, see I, 166, 9, note 2. On rukma- 
vakshas, I, 64, 4, note 1. Golden-breasted is meant for 
armed with golden chest-plates. The meaning seems to 
be that the Maruts with their brilliant khadis appear like 
the heavens with their brilliant stars. The Maruts are not 
themselves lightning and rain, but they are seen in them, 
as Agni is not the fire, but present in the fire, or the god 
of fire. Thus we read, RV. Ill, 26, 6. agneA bhfmam 
marutam 6gaA, ' The splendour of Agni, the strength of 
the Maruts,' i. e. the lightning. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that a conjecture, proposed by Bollensen (Z.D.M.G. 
XLI, p. 501), would improve the verse. He proposes to 
read rishiayaJt instead of vrish/aysJi. We should then 
have to translate, ' Their spears shone like lightnings from 
the clouds.' These r/shris or spears are mentioned by the 
side of khadi and rukma in RV. V, 54, 1 1, and the com- 
pound rishtividyutak is applied to the Maruts in I, 168, 5 
and V, 5a, 13. The difficulty which remains is abhtlySJi. 

Note 2. On dyavo na strtbhiA, see note to I, 87, 1. 

Note 3. The second line is full of difficulties. No 
doubt the Maruts are represented as the sons of Rudra 
(V, 60, 5 ; VI, 66, 3), and as the sons of Pmni, fern., being 
called Prfoni-mataraA. Their birth is sometimes spoken of 
as unknown (VII, 56, 2), but hardly as mysterious. Who 
knows their birth, hardly means more than 'the wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh.' Pmni as a feminine 
is the speckled sky, and the cloud may have been conceived 
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as the udder at the same time that Prwni was conceived 
as a cow (I, 160, 3). Nothing seems therefore more natural 
than that we should translate, ' When Rudra had begotten 
you in the bright lap of Prism.' The bright lap, jukram 
fidhafl, is an idiomatic expression (VI, 66, 1 ; IV, 3, 10), and 
I see no reason why we should with Roth, K.Z. XXVI, 49, 
change the sukr6 of the padapa/^a into sukra/i and refer it 
to vr&ha. 

The real difficulty lies in a^ani. Can it mean he begot, 
as Bergaigne (Religion Vedique, III, 35) interprets it? 
Wherever a^ani occurs it means he was born, and I doubt 
whether it can mean anything else. It is easy to suggest 
3£anit, for though the third person of the aorist never 
occurs in the RV., the other persons, such as a^anish/a, 
^anish/waw, are there. But, as the verse now stands, we 
must translate, ' When Rudra was born for you, he the 
strong one in the bright udder of "Prism.' Could Rudra 
be here conceived as the son, he who in other passages is 
represented as the husband of Prism? There is another 
passage which may yield the same sense, VI, 66, 3. vid6 
hi mata" mah&A main s&, s& ft pr/jniw subhve garbham S. 
adhat, ' for she, the great, is known as the mother of the 
great, that very Prisni conceived the germ (the Maruts) for 
the strong one.' 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Ukshante is explained by washing, cleaning the 
horses, before they start for a new race. See V, 59, 1. 
ukshante irvan, followed by tarushante S. r&gzh ; IX, 109, 
10. isvaJi na nikti£ va^i dhanaya ; Satap. Br. XI, 5, 5, 13. 
Pischel (Ved. Stud. I, 189) supposes that it always refers 
to the washing after a race. 

Note 2. Nadasya karwai^ is very difficult. Sayawa's 
explanation, meghasya madhyapradesaiA, 'through the 
hollows of the cloud,' presupposes that nada by itself can 
in the RV. be used in the sense of cloud, and that karwa, 
ear, may have the meaning of a hole or a passage. To 
take, as BR. propose, karwa in the sense of karwa, eared, 
with long ears, would not help us much. Grassmann's 
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translation, ' mit der Wolke schnellen Fittigen,' is based 
on a conjectural reading, nadasya parwaiA. Ludwig's trans- 
lation, ' mit des fluszes wellen den raschen eilen sie,' is 
ingenious, but too bold, for kar«a never means waves, nor 
nada river in the Rig-veda. The Vedarthayatna gives : 
* they rush with steeds that make the roar,' taking karwaiA 
for kartr*bhiA, which again is simply impossible. The best 
explanation is that suggested by Pischel, Ved. Stud., p. 189. 
He takes nada for reed, and points out that whips were 
made of reeds. The kar«a would be the sharp point of 
the reed, most useful for a whip. I cannot, however, follow 
him in taking InibhiA in the sense of accelerating. I think 
it refers to arva in the preceding pida. 

Note 3. HfrawyaripraA. .Sipra, in the dual jipre, is in- 
tended for the jaws, the upper and lower jaws, as in RV. I, 
101, 10. vf syasva sipre, open the jaws. See Zimmer, Altin- 
disches Leben, p. 249, note. RV. Ill, 3a, 1 ; V, 36, 2, jipre 
and hanu ; VIII, 76, 10 ; X, 96, 9. jfpre hariwl davidhvataA ; 
X, 105, 5. jfprabhyam jiprfwlvan. In the plural, however, 
sipr&A, V, 54, 1 1 (siptkk jlrshasu vftataA hirawyaylA), VIII, 
7, 25, is intended for something worn on the head, made 
of gold or gold threads. As we speak of the ears of 
a cap, that is, lappets which protect the ears, or of the 
cheeks of a machine, so in this case the jaws seem to have 
been intended for what protects the jaws, and not neces- 
sarily for the real jaw-bones of an animal, used as an 
helmet, and afterwards imitated in any kind of metal. 
As to jiprin it may mean helmeted or possessed of jaws. 
To be possessed of jaws is no peculiar distinction, yet in 
several of the passages where jiprin occurs, there is a clear 
reference to eating and drinking; see VI, 44, 14; VIII, 2, 
a8 J 17. 4 ; 3 3 > a 4 ; 33> 7 » 9 2 > 4 ; see also jfpravan in VI, 
17, 2. It is possible therefore that like saripra, .riprin also 
was used in the sense of possessed of jaw-bones, i.e. of 
strong jaw-bones. Even such epithets as hfrawya-jipra, 
hari-jipra, hfri-jipra may mean possessed of golden, possibly 
of strong jaws. (M. M., Biographies of Words, p. 263, note.) 
Roth takes hariripra as yellow-jawed, hfrijipra as golden- 
cheeked, or with golden helmet, hirawyaripra, with golden 
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helmet A decision between golden-jawed or golden-hel- 
meted is difficult, yet golden-jawed is applicable in all cases. 

In our passage we must be guided by davidhvataA, which 
together with slpra. occurs again X, 96, 9. jfpre va^aya 
hariwi davidhvataA, shaking the golden jaws, and it seems 
best to translate : O ye golden-jawed Maruts, shaking (your 
jaws), you go to feed. 

Note 4. If we retain the accent in pWksham, we shall 
have to take it as an adverb, from pnksha, quick, vigorous, 
like the German snel. This view is supported by Pischel, 
Ved. Stud. I, 96. If, however, we could change the accent 
into prflcsham, we might defend Sayawa's interpretation. 
We should have to take pr/ksham as the accusative of 
priksh, corresponding to the dative prikshe" in the next 
verse. Pr/ksh is used together with subh, ish, urj- (VI, 
62, 4), and as we have jubham ya, we might take prflcsham 
ya in the sense of going for food, in search of food. But 
it is better to take przksham as an adverb. In the next 
verse priksh6 is really a kind of infinitive, governing 
bhuvana. 

Note 5. Tradition explains the Trishatis as spotted deer, 
but pmhadarva, as an epithet of the Maruts, need not mean 
having Prsshatis for their horses, but having spotted horses. 
See Bergaigne, Rel.V^d. II, p. 378, note. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Ludwig translates : Zu narung haben sie alle dise 
wesen gebracht; Grassmann: Zur Labung netzten alle 
diese Wesen sie. Ludwig suggests £itraya for mitraya; 
Oldenberg, far better, mitrayavaA, looking for friends, like 
mitrayuvaA, in I, 173, 10. 

Note 2. On vayuna, see Pischel in Vedische Studien, 
p. 301. But why does Pischel translate rigipyi by bulls, 
referring to VI, 67, 11 ? 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. AdhvasmabhiA seems to mean unimpeded or 
smooth. Cf. IX, 91,3. 
Note 2. The meaning of mdhanvabhiA is very doubtful. 
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Verao 6. 

Note 1. NarSV« na simsah, the original form of Nar4- 
szmsaJi, I take here as a proper name, Mannerlob (like 
Frauenlob, the poet) referring to Indra. Bergaigne, I, 
p. 305, doubts whether Narajawsa can be a proper name 
in our passage, but on p. 308 he calls it an appellation of 
Indra. 

Note 2. Ajvam iva, gives a sense, but one quite in- 
appropriate to the Veda. It would mean, 'fill the cow 
in her udder like a mare.' I therefore propose to read 
asvam iva (asuam iva), from asu, a cow that is barren, 
or a cow that has not yet calved. Thus we read, 
I, iia, 3. ySbhiA dhenum asvam pfnvathaA, 'with the 
same help with which you nourish a barren cow.' Cf. 
I, 116, 22. staryam pipyathuA ga'm, 'you have filled the 
barren cow.' If asviim iva dhenum is a simile, we want an 
object to which it refers, and this we find in dhfyam. Thus 
we read, V, 71, 2 ; VII, 94, 2 ; IX, 19, 2, pipyatam dhfyaA, 
to fulfil prayers. I know, of course, that such changes in 
the sacred text will for the present seem most objection- 
able to my friends in India, but I doubt not that the time 
will come when they will see that such emendations are 
inevitable. I see that in the appendix to the Petersburg 
Dictionary, s. v. asu, the same conjecture has been sug- 
gested. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Here again I have taken great liberties. Apa- 
nam is explained by Sayawa as a participle for apnuvantam. 
This participle, though quite correct (see Lindner, Altin- 
dische Nominalbildung, p. 54), does not occur again in the 
R.V., nor does it yield a proper meaning. It could only 
mean, ' give us a horse to the chariot, an obtaining prayer, 
rousing the attention (of the gods) day by day.' Apana 
may mean a drinking or carousing, and I do not see why 
we should not take it in that sense. Sacrifices in ancient 
times were often festivals ; VII, 22, 3. imS brahma sa- 
dhama'de ^ushasva, ' accept these prayers at our feast.' If 
we suppose that apana refers to the drinking of Soma, then 
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nothing is more appropriate than to call the drinking 
£itayat, exciting, brahma, a hymn. Anyhow I can dis- 
cover no better meaning in this line. Grassmann, who 
knows that £itayati means to excite, yet translates : ' Gebt 
Gebet, das durchdringt, euch erinnernd Tag fur Tag.' 
Ludwig : ' Das erfolgreiche brahma, das erinnernde tag 
fur tag.' Possibly we should have to change the accent 
from apana to apana. Apana in IX, 10, 5 is equally 
obscure. 

Note 2. On vngana, see I, 165, 15 3 . For fuller discus- 
sions of the various meanings of vr^fana, see Geldner, 
Ved. Stud. I, 139; Oldenberg, Gottinger gel. Anzeigen, 
1890, pp. 410 seq. ; Ph. Colinet, Les principes de l'exejjese 
v^dique d'apres MM. Pischel et Geldner, p. 28; Ludwig, 
t)ber Methode bei Interpretation des Rigveda, 1890, pp. 
27 seq. 

Note 3. Sanf means acquiring, success, luck, gain, and is 
often placed in juxtaposition with medha", wisdom. If they 
are thus placed side by side, sanf looks almost like an ad- 
jective, meaning efficient. RV. I, 18, 6. sanfm medham 
ayasisham, 'I had asked for efficient, true, real wisdom,' 
or, ' I had asked for success and wisdom.' In such pas- 
sages, however, as V, 27, 4. dadat rik& sanfm yate" dadat 
medham rz'tayate\ it is clear that sanf was considered as 
independent and different from medhS (rt£ayate = ritA- 
yat£). 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. On suda'nava/*, see note to I, 64, 6. It must often 
be left open whether sudanu was understood as bounteous, 
or as having good rain or good Soma. 

Note 2. Pinvate, lit. to make swell or abound. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. VWkaUiti is an old locative of wtkatat, wolf- 
hood. To place us in wolf hood means to treat us as wolves, 
or as vogelfrei. Others take it to mean treating us as a 
wolf would treat us. 

Note 2. Tapusha £akrfya. According to Lanman (p. 571) 
tapusha might be taken as an ace. dual fem. I know, 
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however, of no strictly analogous cases, and prefer to take 
tapusha as an instrumental, this being its usual employ- 
ment 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. The second line is obscure. Neither Grassmann 
nor Ludwig nor Sayana can extract any intelligible meaning 
from it. I have translated it, but I am far from satisfied. 
There may be an antithesis between the friends (the Maruts 
themselves, see V, 53, 2), milking the udder of Prwni, and 
the Maruts coming to blame their friends for not offering 
them sacrifices, or for offering them sacrifices in common 
with Indra. In the first case when they, as friends, milk 
the cloud, their approach is brilliant and auspicious. In 
the second case, when they come to blame those who ought 
to celebrate them, or those who are actually hostile to 
them by causing the ruin or decay of a friend of the 
Maruts, such as Trita, their approach is likewise brilliant, 
but not auspicious. Trita is a friend of the Maruts whom 
they assist in battle, and it is possible that this legend may 
be alluded to here. Sometimes Trita seems also connected 
with the third libation which was offered at sunset, just 
as Vishttu represented the second libation which was 
offered at noon*. Thus we read, VIII, ia, 16. yat s6mam 
indra vfshwavi yat va gha trite* aptye* yat va marutsu 
mandase, 'whether you, Indra, enjoy the Soma near 
Vishmi, or near Trita Aptya, or among the Maruts.' 
.Sakapum, as quoted by Yaska (Nir. XII, 19), explains 
the three steps of Vishwu as earth, sky, and heaven ; 
Aurwavibha distinguishes Samarohawa, Vish/zupada, and 
Gayariras. But all this does not help us to disentangle our 
verse. It should be added that Bergaigne makes Tritam 
to be governed by duhtiA (Rel. Ved. II, 327). We should 
then have to translate, 'or whether they milk Trita in 
order to blame the singer, to make them old who make 

* Odinn is styled Thridi, by the side of Har and Tafnhar (the 
high and the even high) as the Third High. At other times he is 
Tveggi (secundus). Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, vol. i, p. 16a. 

[3»] x 
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others old, or who themselves become old.' This, however, 
does not help us much. Professor Oldenberg conjectures 
that possibly ^uratam might be changed to ^riratam, and 
that the dual of the verb might refer to Rudra and Frisni ; 
or we might read^urati for^nrata, if it refers to Rudriyas. 
Navamanasya might also be used in the sense of making a 
noise (see 1, 29,5), and possibly navamanasya nide - might have 
been intended for shouting and laughing to scorn. But all 
this leaves the true meaning of the verse as unfathomable as 
ever. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. V/shwor eshasya prabhr/the - is obscure. At the 
offering of the rapid Vishnu is supposed to mean, when the 
rapid Vishnu offers Soma. The same phrase occurs again, 
VII, 40, 5. In VIII, 20, 3, we can translate, 'we know 
the strength of the Maruts, and of the hasting Vishwu, 
the bounteous gods.' In VII, 39, 5, the reading is vfshwum 
esham. Bergaigne (II, 419) is inclined to take vishwu esha 
as Soma. We should then translate, 'at the offering of 
Soma.' 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. The Daragvas are mentioned as an old priestly 
family, like the Angiras, and they seem also, like the 
Angiras, to have their prototypes or their ancestors among 
the divine hosts. Could they here be identified with the 
Maruts? They are said to have been the first to carry 
on the sacrifice, and they are asked to rouse men at the 
break of the day. Now the same may be said of the 
Maruts. They are often connected with the dawn, probably 
because the storms break forth with greater vigour in the 
morning, or, it may be, because the chasing away of the 
darkness of the night recalls the struggle between the dark- 
ness of the thunderstorm and the brightness of the sun. 
The matutinal character of the Maruts appears, for instance, 
in V, 5$, 14 (usrf bhesha^am), and their father Dyaus is 
likewise called vrf'shabha* usrfyan, V, 58, 6. In the second 
line ur«ute, though in the singular, refers also to the 
Maruts in the plural ; see Bergaigne, Melanges Renier, 
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Paris, 1886, p. 80. There still remain two difficult words, 
mahcLfe and g6-ar«asa. The former (see Lanman, p. 501) 
may be taken as an adjective referring to the Daragvas 
or Maruts, unless we take it as an adverb, quickly, like 
makshu. If we could change it into mah&, it would form 
an appropriate adjective to ^yotisha, as in IV, 50, 4. On 
g6-ar«asa all that can be said is that it mostly occurs where 
something is uncovered or revealed, so I, 112, 18 ; X, 38, 2. 
Note 2. On ya^f»am vah, to carry on the sacrifice like 
a wagon, see Bergaigne, Rel. V6d. II, 259-260. See also 
RV. VIII, 16, 15 ; 58, 1, and y%f«a-vahas. 

Verse 13. 
Note 1. In interpreting this obscure verse we must begin 
with what is clear. The aruti&A angiyaA are the well- 
known ornaments of the Maruts, mentioned I, 37, 2, note ; 
I, 64, 4, note, &c. The Maruts shine in these ornaments 
or paints, I, 85, 3 ; 87, 1 ; V, 56, 1 ; X, 78, 7. Though we 
do not know their special character, we know that, like 
the daggers, spears, and bracelets of the Maruts, they were 
supposed to contribute to their beautiful appearance. 
Again, we know that when the Maruts are said to grow 
(vavr*dhuA), that means that they grow in strength, in 
spirits, and in, splendour, or, in a physical sense, that the 
storms increase, that the thunder roars, and the lightnings 
flash, see V, 55, 3 ; 59, 5. Now if it is said that the Rudras 
grew with kshonis, as if with bright red ornaments, we 
must have in these kshowls the physical prototype of what 
are metaphorically called their glittering ornaments. And 
here we can only think either of the bright morning clouds 
(referring to ushaV/ na ramiVi aru«a/A apa urnute in the 
preceding verse), or lightnings. These bright clouds of 
heaven are sometimes conceived as the mothers (III, 9, 2. 
apaA mktrf/i), and more especially the mothers of the 
Maruts, who are in consequence called Sfndhu-mataraA, 
X, 78, 6, a name elsewhere given to Soma, IX, 61, 7, and 
to the Ajvins, I, 46, 2. It is said of a well-known hero, 
Pururavas (originally a solar hero), that as soon as he was 
born the women (gna/z) were there, and immediately after- 

X 2 
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wards that the rivers increased or cherished him, X, 95, 7. 
In other passages too these celestial rivers or waters or 
clouds are represented as women, whether mothers or wives 
(X, 124, 7). A number of names are given to these beings, 
when introduced as the companions of the Apsaras Urvarf, 
and it is said of them that they came along like angky&h 
aruwaya/z, like bright red ornaments, X, 95, 6. It seems clear 
therefore that the zrutt&A angkyaJt of the Maruts have to be 
explained by the bright red clouds of the morning, or in 
more mythological language, by the Apsaras, who are said 
to be like aruwayaA ang&ya/i. Hence, whatever its ety- 
mology may have been, ksho«fbhi/e in our passage must 
refer to the clouds of heaven, and the verse can only be 
translated, ' the Rudras grew with the clouds as with their 
red ornaments,' that is, the clouds were their red orna- 
ments, and as the clouds grew in splendour, the Maruts 
grew with their splendid ornaments. 

Professor Geldner arrived at a similar conclusion. In 
Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XI, p. 327, and more recently in 
Ved. Stud., p. 277, he assigned to ksho/zi the meaning of 
woman, which is quite possible, and would make it a 
synonym of the celestial gnas. But he translates, ' the 
Maruts excite themselves with red colours as with women.' 
These are hardly Vedic thoughts, and the position of na 
would remain anomalous. Nor should we gain much if we 
read te ksho«aya/fc aruwebhiA na a^fibhiA, 'these Rudras 
were delighted like wives by bright ornaments.' The bright 
ornaments have once for all a settled meaning, they are 
peculiar to the Maruts, and cannot in a Marut hymn be 
taken in any other sense. 

Then comes the question, how is the meaning assigned 
to kshowt, namely cloud, or, as personified, Apsaras, ap- 
plicable to other passages? In X, 95, 9, it seems most 
appropriate: 'So long as the mortal (Pururavas), longing 
for the immortal (Apsaras), does not come near with 
strength to those kshonis, i. e. those Apsaras, or morning 
clouds, they beautified their bodies like ducks ' (an excellent 
image, if one watches ducks cleaning themselves in the 
water), 'like sporting horses biting each other.' Geldner 
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translates this verse somewhat differently, Ved. Stud. I, 
p. 276. 

Having disposed of these two passages where ksho«t 
occurs in the plural, we have next to consider those where 
it stands in the dual. Here ksho«i always means heaven 
and earth, like rodast, dyavaprz'thiv!, &c. 

VIII, 7, 22. sam u tye° mahati// apAA sam kshow? sam u 
sffryam . . . parvaraA dadhu/*. They, the Maruts, set the 
great waters (the sky), heaven and earth and the sun piece- 
meal (or, they put them together piece by piece). 

VIII, 52, 10. sam indraA rSyaJt bWhatfA adhunuta sam 
kshowf sam u stfryam. Indra shook the great treasures, 
heaven and earth, and the sun. 

VIII, 99, 6. anu te jushmam turayantam JyatuA ksho«? 
slsum na matara. Heaven and earth followed thy rapid 
strength, like mother-cows their calf. 

II, 16, 3. na kshonfbhyam paribhvg te indriyam. Thy 
strength is not to be compassed by heaven and earth. 

If after this we look at the passage translated by Professor 
Geldner, I, 180, 5. apaA kshom sa£ate ma"hina vam, we see 
at once that apaA and kshow? cannot be separated, and that 
we must translate, your Mahina reaches heaven and earth 
and the sky. Mahini, according to Professor Geldner, 
means the magnificent woman, namely Surya, but it is 
possible that it may have been meant for ' mahima, your 
greatness reaches heaven and earth and the sky.' Ap&A, 
which Professor Geldner translates ' from the water,' is the 
ace. plural, meaning the waters between heaven and earth, 
or the sky. It occurs again in connection with heaven and 
earth, the sun, heaven, and generally without any copula. 
Thus, VIII, 7, 22. apa/i, kshow*, stfryam, i.e. the waters (the 
sky), heaven and earth, the sun. I, $6, 8. r6dasi apaA, 
heaven and earth and the waters ; cf. V, 31, 6. Likewise 

1, 52, 12. apaA svZA paribhflA eshi &. dfvam; V, 14, 4. 
avindat g&h a.paA svSA ; VI, 47, 14. apaA gSA ; cf. VI, 60, 

2. VII, 44, 1. dyaVapn'thivi apdA svZA, cf. X, 36, 1 ; IX. 
90,4; 91,6. 

There remain five passages where kshowiA occurs, and 
where Professor Geldner's conjecture that it means women 
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holds good. In I, 54, i, it may mean real women, or the 
women of the clouds. In I, 57, 4; 173, 7; VIII, 3, 
10; 13, 17; also in X, 22, 9, women seems the most 
plausible translation. 

Rote 2. Ritasya. sadanani is almost impossible to trans- 
late. It may be the places in heaven where the Maruts 
are supposed to be, or the places where sacrifices are 
offered to them. 

Note 3. Atyena pa^-asa has been explained in different 
ways. Sayana renders it by always moving power; 
Grassmann by ' mit schnell erregtem Schimmer ; ' Ludwig, 
' mit eilender kraft,' though he is no longer satisfied with 
this meaning, and suggests ' net for catching.' Roth has 
touched several times on this word. In the Allgemeine 
Monatsschrift of 1851, p. 87, he suggested for pa^as the 
meaning of ' impression of a foot or of a carriage, perhaps 
also reflection.' In his Notes on the Nirukta, p. 78 seq., 
he is very hard on the Indian commentators who explain 
the word by strength, but who never go conscientiously 
through all the passages in which a word occurs. He then 
still maintained that the word ought to be translated by 
track. 

It seems, however, that the most appropriate meaning in 
the passages in which pa^as occurs is splendour, though of 
course a stream of light may be conceived as a bright 
train or path. In some the meaning of light seems quite 
inevitable, for instance, III, 15, 1. vf pa^-asa pr/thuni 
s6suk&mJt. Agni, shining with broad light 

VIII, 46, 25. 8. . . . yahf makhaya pa^ase. Come hither, 
Vayu, for strong light. 

Ill, 14, 1. (agnfA) prfthivya'm f&gaA ajret. Agni assumed 
(or spread) splendour on earth. 

VII, 10, 1. ush&A na g&r&Jt prj'thii \>&gah ajret. (Agni,) 
like the lover of the dawn, assumed (or spread) wide 
splendour. 

Ill, 61, 5. urdhvam madhudha divf p%aA ajret. The 
dawn assumed rising splendour in the sky. 
■ VII, 3, 4. vf yasya te pr/thivya'm pa^aA airet. Thou 
(Agni) whose splendour spread on earth. 
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IX, 68, 3. abhivni^an akshitam pa^aA a" dade. (Soma) 
approaching assumed imperishable splendour. This splen- 
dour of Soma is also mentioned in IX, 109, 21, and the 
expression that he shakes his splendour (vr/tha kar) occurs 
IX, 76, 1 ; 88, 5. (Cf. Geldner, Ved. Stud. I, p. 117.) 

In VI, 21, 7. abhi tva pSgaA rakshasaA vf tasthe, it would, 
no doubt, seem preferable to translate, ' the power of the 
Rakshas came upon thee,' but the ugram p£gaA, the fierce 
light, is not out of place either, while in most of the pas- 
sages which we have examined, the meaning of power would 
be entirely out of place. 

In I, 121, 11, heaven and earth seem to be called pa^asl, 
the two splendours. Pischel, Ved. Stud. p. 87, translates 
atyena pfLgask by ' durch das stattliche Ross,' namely the 
Soma, but pSgas seems to be something that belongs to 
Soma, not Soma himself. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. Grassmann suggests iyanSA instead of iyanaA. 

Note 2. Abh/sh/aye, for superiority or victory, rather 
than for assistance. Abhish/i, with accent on the last 
syllable, means conqueror or victorious ; see RV. I, 9, 1 ; 
111,34,4; X, 100, 12; 104,10. 

Vene 15. 

Note 1. On radhra and its various applications, see Pischel, 
Ved. Stud. I, p. 124. 
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MANDALA V, HYMN 52. 
ASHrAKA IV, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 8-10. 

To the Maruts (the- Storm-gods). 

i. O Sy&v&sva., sing boldly with 1 the Maruts, the 
singers who, worthy themselves of sacrifice, rejoice 
in their guileless glory 2 according to their nature. 

2. They are indeed boldly the friends of strong 
power; they on their march protect all who by 
themselves are full of daring l . 

3. Like rushing bulls, these Maruts spring over 1 
the dark cows (the clouds) 2 , and then we perceive 
the might of the Maruts in heaven and on earth. 

4. Let us boldly offer praise and sacrifice to your 
Maruts, to all them who protect the generation of 
men, who protect the mortal from injury. 

5. They who are worthy, bounteous, men of per- 
fect strength, to those heavenly Maruts who are 
worthy of sacrifice, praise the sacrifice ! 

6. The tall men 1 , coming near with their bright 
chains, and their weapon, have hurled forth their 
spears. Behind these Maruts there came by itself 
the splendour of heaven, like laughing lightnings 2 . 

7. Those who have grown up on earth, or in the 
wide sky, or in the realm of the rivers, or in the 
abode of the great heaven, 

8. Praise that host of the Maruts, endowed with 
true strength and boldness 1 , whether those rushing 
heroes have by themselves harnessed (their horses) 
for triumph, 

9. Or whether these brilliant Maruts have in the 
(speckled) cloud clothed themselves in wool 1 , or 
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whether by their strength they cut the mountain 
asunder with the tire of their chariot ; 

10. Call them comers, or goers, or enterers, or 
followers, under all these names, they watch on the 
straw 1 for my sacrifice. 

11. The men (the Maruts) watch, and their steeds 
watch. Then, so brilliant are their forms to be 
seen, that people say, Look at the strangers 1 ! 

12. In measured steps 1 and wildly shouting 2 the 
gleemen 8 have danced toward the well (the cloud). 
They who appeared one by one like thieves, were 
helpers to me to see the light*. 

13. Worship, therefore, O seer, that host of 
Maruts, and keep and delight them with your voice, 
they who are themselves wise 1 poets, tall heroes 
armed with lightning-spears. 

14. Approach, O seer, the host of Maruts, as a 
woman approaches a friend, for a gift 1 ; and you, 
Maruts, bold in your strength 2 , hasten hither, even 
from heaven, when you have been praised by our 
hymns. 

15. If he, after perceiving them, has approached 
them as gods with an offering, then may he for a 
gift remain united with the brilliant (Maruts), who 
by their ornaments are glorious on their march. 

16. They, the wise 1 Maruts, the lords, who, when 
there was inquiry for their kindred, told me of the 
cow, they told me of Prism as their mother, and of 
the strong Rudra as their father. 

17. The seven and seven heroes 1 gave me each 
a hundred. On the Yamuna I clear off glorious 
wealth in cows, I clear wealth in horses. 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is ascribed to Sy&v&sva. Atreya. Metre, 
AnushAibh, 1-5, 7-15; Pankti, 6, 16, and 17. Saya«a 
seems to take verse 16 as an AnushAibh, which of course 
is a mistake. No verse of this hymn occurs in SV., VS., 
TS., TB., MS., AV. 

Verse L 

Note L One expects the dative or accusative after ar£a. 
The instrumental leaves us no choice but to translate, 
'Sing with the Maruts, who are themselves famous as 
singers.' Cf. I, 6, 8 ; V, 60, 8. 

Note 2. On srivaJi madanti, see Gaedicke, Accusativ, 

P-75- 

Verse 2. 

Note L Dhmhadv/nas may also refer to the Maruts. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. One expects adhi instead of ati, see Gaedicke, 
Accusativ, p. 95 seq. 

Note 2. See note to I, 37, 5 ; also, Bartholomae in 
Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XV, an. The' whole verse has 
been discussed by Benfey, Vedica und Verwandtes, p. 152 
seq. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. This verse has been discussed before, I, 168, 7, 
note. Benfey (Nachrichten der K. Ges. der Wiss. zu 
Gottingen, 1876, 38 Juni ; comp. Vedica und Verwandtes, 
p. 141) translated it : * Heran . . . haben die Helden, die 
hehren, ihre Speere geschleudert ; ihnen, den Maruts, nach 
(erheben sich) traun gleichsam lachende Blitze, erhebt sich 
selbst des Himmels Glanz.' Rishv&A seems here, as in 
verse 13, to refer to the Maruts, as in IV, 19, 1, rishvim 
refers to Indra, though it can be used of weapons also, see 
VI, 18, 10. As to the instrumentalis comitativus in 
xv.kma.lA and yudhS, see Lanman, p. 335. 
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Note 2. Bcnfey's explanation of g&gkghsXXh is ingenious, 
though it leaves some difficulties. The writing of ghgh in 
Devanagari may have been meant for ggh, as in akhkhalt- 
kr/tya, VII, 103, 3. But there remains the fact that^aksh 
occurs in the sense of laughing, I, 33, 7, and one does not 
see why it should have undergone a Prakritic change in 
our passage, and not there. It might be a mimetic word, to 
express.the sound of rattling and clattering ; cf. gzngaxA- 
bhavan, VIII, 43, 8. 

Verae 8. 

Note 1. As to the adjective in the masculine gender after 
jardhas, see I, 37, 1, note. The meaning of r/bhvas, bold, 
rabid, is doubtful ; see Bergaigne, Rel. V6d. II, 408. 

Verae 9. 

Note 1. Sayawa takes Parushwi as the name of one of 
the rivers of the Punjab, called the Iravati, and at present 
the Ravi. Parushwi might mean speckled, muddy, as a 
synonym of prism. Roth has suggested that parushni 
might here mean cloud. But what is the meaning of 
parushwi in a similar passage, IV, 22, 2. (fndraA) sriyi 
parushttim ushama«aA flrcam yasyaA parvawi sakhyaya 
vivye ? If it means that Indra clothed himself in speckled 
wool, that wool might be intended for what we call woolly 
or fleecy clouds. As the Maruts often perform the same 
acts as Indra, we might read in our verse uta sma te" 
parushwls firnkA, and pronounce uta sma te* parushwia 
u"r»aA, though Lanman, p. 395, objects to ias for Is in the 
ace. plur. See, however, hetfA adevlA in VIII, 61, 16. The 
instrumental singular is possible, but again unusual with 
vas, parushttya tfrwa. Possibly the original meaning of 
parush/ri may have been forgotten, and if the name of the 
river Parushwi was generally known, it might easily have 
taken the place of parusbnt, the cloud. For other explana- 
tions see Roth, t)ber gewisse Kiirzungen, Wien, 1887 ; 
Bartholomae, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXIX, 583 ; Schmidt, 
Die Pluralbildungen der indogermanischen Neutra, 1889, 
P- 3°7- 
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Verse 10. 

Note L Vishl&riA does not occur again, and Lanman is 
therefore quite justified in assigning to it the meaning of 
straw (p. 339). He paraphrases: 'Let their customs carry 
them where they may, yet when I sacrifice, they wait 
quietly on the straw, i. e. the altar, for it.' He reads in the 
Pada text vi-stare - for vi-staraA. Vish/arm, which occurs 
AV. IV, 34, 1, does not throw much light on the exact 
meaning of vish/ara in this place. If we retain vish/ariA, 
the nominative, we must assign to it the meaning of crowd, 
and refer it to the Maruts. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. Paravata is a turtle-dove (VS. XXIV, 25), and it 
is just possible that the Maruts might have been compared 
to them. But paravata is used in VIII, 100, 6, as an epithet 
of vasu, wealth, and in VIII, 34, 18, we read of ratis (not 
ratris), i. e. gifts of Paravata. The river Sarasvati is called 
paravataghni, killing Paravata, VI, 61, a, and in the 
Paw^av. Br. IX, 4, 11, we hear that Turarravas and the 
P&ravatas offered their Somas together. I am therefore 
inclined to take Paravata, lit. distant people, extranei, 
strangers, as a name of an Aryan border clan with whom 
the Vedic Aryas were sometimes at war, sometimes at 
peace. In that case the frontier-river, the Sarasvati, might 
be called the destroyer or enemy of the Paravatas. As 
their wealth and gifts have been mentioned, to compare 
the Maruts with the PAravatas may mean no more than 
that the Maruts also are rich and generous. Ludwig 
thinks of the IlapvrJTai, which seems more doubtful. For 
a different interpretation see Delbriick, Syntax, p. 531. 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. I take Manda/«tubh in the sense of stepping 
(according to) a measure, as explained in my Preface(ist ed.), 
p. cii, though I do not doubt that that meaning was after- 
wards forgotten, and replaced by the technical meaning 
of stubh, to shout See Bohtlingk-Roth, s.v. stubh, and 
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stobhagrantha, Sama-veda, Bibl. Ind., II, p. 519. It can 
hardly be supposed that such artificial performances of 
Vedic hymns, as are preserved in the Sama-veda, could 
have suggested the first names of the ancient metres. 

Note 2. Kubhanyii can only be derived from bhan, to 
shout 

Note 3. The kirf«aA are probably intended here for 
strolling minstrels who, when they approached the well 
of a village (here the cloud), might be taken either for 
friends or foes. 

Note 4. Drisi tvishe\ Grassmann translates: 'Wie 
Rauberbanden schienen sic gcschart zum Andrang meinem 
Blick.' Ludwig better : ' Heifer waren sie, glanz zu sehn.' 
We must either read drisi tvishe\ to see the light, or drisi 
tvishf, to be seen by light. See, however, P. G., Ved. Stud, 
p. 225. 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. Vedhas, wise. The different possible meanings 
of this word have been discussed by Ludwig, Z.D.M.G. 
XL, p. 716 ; and by Bartholomae, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
XXVII, p. 361. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. On dana*, see Lanman, pp. 533, $35 ; P. G., Ved. 
Stud. p. 10 1. 
Note 2. Dhrzshwava^ Cgasa to be read - w - v -. 

Verse 15. 

This verse, as Roth says, is very obscure, and the 
translation is purely tentative. Grassmann derives vak- 
sha«a from vah in the sense of an offering. It may more 
easily be derived from vaksh, i.e. what gives increase, 
and be taken as an instrumental. Pischel shows that in 
many passages vakshawa in the plural has the meaning of 
yoni, also of the yoni on the altar. But even this meaning 
does not throw much light on our passage. The first pada 
may possibly be taken in an interrogative and conditional 
sense, or we may translate : ' Now, having perceived them, 
may he, as a refreshing draught goes to the gods, come 
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together with the Maruts for his reward.' Whatever the 
verse may mean, esham devan cannot mean the gods of 
the Maruts, or prove the existence of idols, as Bollensen 
(Z.D.M.G. XXII, 587) and even Muir (S.T. V, 454) 
imagined. The translation of Pischel, Ved. Stud. p. 101, 
surfbhLA angibbiA mit • Herren, die schmieren, d. h. ordent- 
lich bezahlen,' seems too exclusively German. Could 
angin be an adjective, in the sense of possessed of angis ? 

Verse 16. 

Note 1. If jfkvas is not to be derived from jak (see 
Hubschmann, Vocalsystem, pp. 64, 186), we should have 
to derive nis, night, from a root altogether different from 
that which yields nakt, nakta, &c. But how does* jfkvas 
come to mean, according to Ludwig, both bunch of flowers, 
and flaming ? Does he connect it with jikha ? Surely, if 
jiksh may stand for jirak-s, why not .rik-vas for *.mak- 
vas ? ' Bright' leaves it doubtful whether it means clever or 
flaming. 

Verse 17. 

Note 1. The seven, seven heroes need not be the 
Maruts, but some liberal patrons who rewarded Syavlfva. 
See Bergaigne, Rel. Ved. II, 371. 
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MAJVZ>ALA V, HYMN 53. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 11-13. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. Who knows their birth ? or who was of yore 
in the favour of the Maruts, when they harnessed 
the spotted deer l ? 

2. Who has heard them when they had mounted 
their chariots, how they went forth ? For the sake 
of what liberal giver (Sudas) did they run, and their 
comrades followed 1 , (as) streams of rain (filled) with 
food ? 

3. They themselves said to me when day by day 1 
they came to the feast with their birds * : they (the 
Maruts) are manly youths and blameless ; seeing 
them, praise them thus ; 

4. They who shine by themselves in their 
ornaments x , their daggers, their garlands, their 
golden chains, their rings, going 2 on their chariots 
and on dry land. 

5. O Maruts, givers of quickening rain, I am 
made to rejoice, following after your chariots, as 
after days 1 going with rain. 

6. The bucket which the bounteous heroes shook 
down from heaven for their worshipper, that cloud 
they send 1 along heaven and earth, and showers 
follow on the dry land. 

7. The rivers having pierced 1 the air with a rush 
of water, went forth like milk-cows; when your 
spotted deer roll about 2 like horses that have hasted 
to the resting-place on their road. 

8. Come hither, O Maruts, from heaven„ from the 
sky, even from near 1 ; do not go far away ! 
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9. Let not the Rasa, the Anitabhi, the Kubhi, 
the Krumu, let not the Sindhu delay you ! Let not 
the marshy Sarayu prevent you ! May your favour 
be with us alone ! 

10. The showers come forth after the host of your 
chariots, after the terrible Marut-host of the ever- 
youthful heroes '. 

1 1. Let us then follow with our praises and our 
prayers each host of yours, each troop, each company 1 . 

1 2. To what well-born generous worshipper have 
the Maruts gone to-day on that march, 

1 3. On which you bring to kith and kin the never- 
failing seed of corn ? Give us that for which we 
ask you, wealth and everlasting happiness! 

14. Let us safely pass through our revilers, leaving 
behind the unspeakable and the enemies. Let us 
be with you when in the morning x you shower down 
health, wealth 2 , water, and medicine, O Maruts ! 

15. That mortal, O men, O Maruts, whom you 
protect, may well be always beloved by the gods, 
and rich in valiant offspring. May we be such ! 

16. Praise the liberal Maruts, and may they 
delight on the path of this man here who praises* 
them, like cows in fodder. When they go, call after 
them as for old friends, praise them who love you, 
with your song ! 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Sy&v&sva. Atreya. Metre, 1, 5, 10, 11, 15 
Kakubh ; % Brzhat! ; 3 Anushrubh ; 4 Pura-ush«ih ; 6, 7, 
9, 13, 14, 16 Satobrrhatt ; 8, ia Gayatrl. No verse of this 
hymn occurs in SV., VS., AV. ; the sixth verse is found in 
TS. II, 4, 8, 1; MS. II, 4, 7 ; Ka/Aaka XI, 9. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Kilast, as fem. of kilasa, does not occur again. 
It seems to have meant spotted or marked with pocks, and 
would be intended for the prfehatls. Does Kailasa come 
from the same source ? 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Kasmai sasruA is much the same as kasmai adya 
su^ataya . . . pra yayuA, in verse ia. We must then begin 
a new sentence, anu apayaA, their comrades after, namely 
sasru/s. Thus we read in verse 10 tarn vaJt jardham . . . 
anu pra yanti w/sh/ayaA, where the streams of rain are 
represented as the followers of the Maruts. We might also 
translate in our sentence : For what liberal giver did their 
comrades, the streams of rain with food follow after (the 
Maruts). 

Verse 3. 

Note L tlpa dyubhi/r occurs again VIII, 40, 8, and 
seems to mean from day to day. 

Note 2. The birds of the Maruts, probably of the same 
character as the birds of the A^vins. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. I translate ang\ by ornament in general, not by 
paint or ointment, though that may have been its original 
meaning. 

Note 2. On jraya, see Pa«. Ill, 3, 24. Dhanvasu may 
possibly have been intended as governed by svabhanava^, 
and not by sxky&h ; see, however, VIII, 33, 6. smisrvshu 
srit&A. 

[3*] Y r 
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Verse 6. 
Note 1. On dyaVaA, nom. plur., and rdtMn, ace. plur., 
compare Bergaigne, Melanges Renier, p. 88. The text is 
doubtful, and may be a corruption of vrishttA dyavaA yatfA 
iva. 

Verse 8. 

Note L The Taittiriyas, TS. II, 4, 8, i, read par^dnya^ ; 
the Maitreyas, prd parfdnya^ sr^atam and yantu. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Tatrzddnd, as trid occurs in the Veda in the 
Parasmaipada only, may be intended for a passive, bored, 
dug out, tapped. One would, however, expect in that case an 
instrumental, marudbhi//, by whom they were brought forth. 

Note 2. The words vf yid vdrtanta enyaA have received 
various explanations. Wilson translates : ' When the rivers 
rush in various directions.' Sayawa admits also another 
meaning : ' When the rivers grow.' Ludwig translates : ' Sich 
verteilend gehn die schimmeraden auszeinander.' Grass- 
mann, very boldly: 'Wie Hengste traufelnd, wenn vom 
Wege heimgekehrt, sie zu den bunten Stuten gehn,' Vi-vrit 
seems, however, to have a very special meaning, namely, 
rolling on the ground, and this the spotted deer are here 
said to have done, like horses at the end of their journey. 
We read of the sacrificial horse, .Sat. Br. XIII, 5, i, 16. sa 
yady ava vA ^ighred vi vA varteta, samr*ddho me yagtia. iti 
ha vidy&t ; cf. XI, 2, 5, 3. In the TS. VII, 1, 19, 3, the com- 
mentator explains vivartanam by nirgatya bhumau viluw- 
A&anam, the rolling on the ground. The same meaning is 
applicable to Mah&parinibbana Sutta, p. 66 (Childers), where 
the Bhikkhus are said to roll on the ground when they hear 
of Buddha's death ; also to MaMbh. Ill, 11 953 (of a wild 
boar). The meaning therefore in our passage seems to be, 
when the deer roll on the ground, as horses are wont to 
do at the end of a journey. 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. Amfit corresponds here to pn'thivi in other 
places. Originally it may have meant from the home. 
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Verse 9. 

This verse has often been discussed on account of the 
names of the rivers which it contains. .Syavlrva had 
mentioned the YamunA in 52, 17, and some interpreters 
have been inclined to give to parushnl in 5a, 9 a geogra- 
phical meaning, taking it for the river Ravi, instead of 
translating it by cloud. The geographical names are 
certainly interesting, but they have been discussed so often 
that I need not dwell on them here. (See M. M., India, 
p. 163.) 

The Rasa, known to the Zoroastrians as the Raaha, was 
originally the name of a real river, but when the Aryas 
moved away from it into the Punjab, it assumed a mythical 
character, and became a kind of Okeanos, surrounding the 
extreme limits of the world. 

Anitabha seems to be the name of a new river or part 
of a river. It can hardly be taken as an epithet of Rasa, 
as Ludwig suggests. Anitabha, whose splendour has not 
departed (Ludwig), or, amitabha, of endless splendour, 
would hardly be Vedic formations. (Chips, I, p. 157 ; 
Hibbert Lect., p. 207 ; India, pp. 166, 173, notes.) 

Kubha is the Ko></»jj> or Ka><f>rjs of the Greeks, the Kabul 
river. The Krumu I take to be the Kurrum. (India, 
p. 177, note.) 

The Sindhu is the Indus, though it is difficult to say 
which part of it, while the Sarayu has been supposed to be 
the Sarayu, the affluent of the Ganga, but may also be a 
more general name for some more northern river in the 
Punjab. (See Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, pp. 1 7 f., 45 ; 
Muir, S. T. II, p. xxv, note.) 

Verse 10. 
Note 1. Navyasinam has been a puzzle to all interpreters. 
Saya«a seems to me to give the right interpretation, 
namely, nutananam. As from a%asa, instr. sing., straight- 
way, a«jfasiha was formed, straightforward ; from ndvyas&, 
instr. sing., anew, navyasina seems to have been formed in 
the sense of new. Navyasinam might then be a somewhat 

Y 2 
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irregular gen. plur., referring to gawam marutam, the Marut- 
host of the young men ; see V, 58, 1. Lanman (p. 515) 
takes it for a gen. plur. fern., but in that case it could not 
refer to rathanam. Zimmer translates endlos, Bergaigne 
(II, 400) thinks of new or rejuvenescent mothers. 

Verse 11. 
Note 1. See III, 26, 6. 

Verse 14. 

Mote 1. Usrf, in the morning. Lanman (p. 427) proposes 
to read ushari, but the metre would be better preserved by 
reading vrishtvi as trisyllabic. The difficulty is the con- 
struction of the gerund vr tshtvl, which refers to the Maruts, 
and syama saha, which refers to the sacrificers. 

Note 2. On jam y6h, see I, 165, 4, note 2. 

The metrical structure of this hymn is interesting. If 
we represent the foot of eight syllables by a, that of twelve 
by b, we find the following succession : 



fiaba f 3 

( 2 a a b a I 4 

I 7 b a b a / 13 a a a 

f 10 aba VI-|i3baba f 15 aba 

In aba li4baba 1 16 b a b 



a a a a 
baa 
aaa f 8 a a a 

III-{ 6 b aba IV t pbaba 



b a b a 

We find that I contains the question, II the answer, III 
description of rain, IV prayer and invitation, V praise of 
the companions, VI prayer, VII conclusion. Comp. Olden- 
berg's Prolegomena, p. 106 seq. 
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MAA>Z>ALA V, HYMN 64. 

ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 14-16. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. You have fashioned 1 this speech for the bril- 
liant Marut-host which shakes the mountains : cele- 
brate then the great manhood in honour of that host 
who praises the warm milk (of the sacrifice), and 
sacrifices on the height of heaven 2 , whose glory is 
brilliant 

2. O Maruts, your powerful men (came) forth 
searching for water, invigorating, harnessing their 
horses, swarming around. When they aim with the 
lightning, Trita shouts, and the waters murmur, 
running around on their course. 

3. These Maruts are men brilliant with lightning, 
they shoot with thunderbolts, they blaze with the 
wind, they shake the mountains, and suddenly, when 
wishing to give water 1 , they whirl the hail; they 
have thundering strength, they are robust, they are 
ever-powerful. 

4. When you drive forth 1 the nights, O Rudras, 
the days, O powerful men, the sky, the mists, ye 
shakers, the plains, like ships, and the strongholds, 
O Maruts, you suffer nowhere. 

5. That strength of yours, O Maruts, that great- 
ness extended far as the sun extends its daily course, 
when you, like your deer on their march, went down 
to the (western) mountain with untouched splendour 1 . 

6. Your host, O Maruts, shone forth when, O 
sages, you strip, like a caterpillar, the waving tree \ 
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Conduct then, O friends, our service 2 to a good end, 
as the eye conducts the man in walking. 

7. That man, O Maruts, is not overpowered, he 
is not killed, he does not fail, he does not shake, he 
does not drop, his goods do not perish, nor his 
protections, if you lead him rightly, whether he be a 
seer or a king. 

8. The men with their steeds, like conquerors of 
clans, like Aryaman (Mitra and Varu^a) 1 , the 
Maruts, carrying waterskins 2 , fill the well; when 
the strong ones roar, they moisten the earth with 
the juice of sweetness 3 . 

9. When the Maruts come forth this earth bows, 
the heaven bows, the paths in the sky bow, and the 
cloud-mountains with their quickening rain. 

10. When you rejoice at sunrise, O Maruts, toiling 
together 1 , men of Svar (sun-light), men of Dyu 
(heaven), your horses never tire in running, and you 
quickly reach the end of your journey. 

11. On your shoulders are the spears, on your 
feet rings, on your chests golden chains, O Maruts, 
on your chariot gems ; fiery lightnings in your fists, 
and golden headbands tied round your heads *. 

12.O Maruts, you shake the red apple 1 from the 
firmament, whose splendour no enemy 2 can touch ; 
the hamlets bowed when the Maruts blazed, and the 
pious people (the Maruts) intoned their far-reaching 
shout 

13. O wise Maruts, let us carry off 1 the wealth of 
food which you have bestowed on us ; give us 2 , O 
Maruts, such thousandfold wealth as never fails 3 , 
like the star Tishya * from heaven ! 

14. O Maruts, you protect our wealth of excellent 
men, and the seer, clever in song ; you give to 
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Bharata (the warrior) 1 a strong horse*, you make 
the king to be obeyed s . 

15. O you who are quickly ready to help, I 
implore you for wealth whereby we may overshadow 
all men, like the sky. O Maruts, be pleased with 
this word of mine, and let us speed by its speed 
over a hundred winters ! 
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NOTES. 

The same poet, Syavajva Atreya. Metre, 1-13, 15 
Gagatl ; 14 Trish/ubh. None of the verses of this hymn 
occurs in SV., VS., AV., TS., TB., MS. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Ana^a, explained as a 2nd pers. plur. perf., re- 
ferring to the same people who are addressed by areata. 
It may be also the first person of the imperative ; see 
Benfey, Uber die Entstehung der mit r anlautenden Per- 
sonalendungen, p. 5, note. 

Note 2. Possibly the second line of this verse may refer 
to ceremonial technicalities. Gharma means heat and 
summer, but also the sacrificial vessel (formus) in which 
the milk is heated, and the warm milk itself. Ya^van can 
only mean sacrificing, and div&A prishtAa. is the back of 
heaven, the highest roof of heaven ; see triprf sh/fta. Thus 
we read, I, 115, 3. harfta/t . . . diviA & prishtA&m asthu^. 
See also I, 164, 10 ; 166, 5; III, a, ia ; IX, 36, 6; 66,5; 
69, 5; 83, a ; 86, ay. It would seem therefore as if the 
Maruts themselves were here represented as performing 
sacrificial acts in the highest heaven, praising the milk, 
that is, the rain, which they pour down from heaven to 
earth. Possibly the text is corrupt. If yjgyu could have 
the same meaning as praya^yu, I should like to conjecture, 
divaA S. prishtkim ya^yave. In IX, 61, ia. mdraya ya^-- 
yave seems to mean 'to the chasing Indra.' See also aya^i 
(erjagend), obtaining. Might we conjecture diva a* prxksha- 
yavane? Przkshayama occurs as a name; see also II, 
34.3- 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Abda, wish to give water, is very doubtful. Both 
abda and abdi, in abdimat, mean cloud. The text seems 
corrupt. 
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Verse 4. 

Mote 1. The meaning of vyag is doubtfuL It may 
simply mean to make visible. 

Verse 5. 

If ote 1. The last words an&rvadam yat nf ayatana girfm 
are difficult. Sayawa has an explanation ready, viz. when 
you throw down the cloud or the mountain which gives 
no water or which does not give up the horses carried off 
by the Pawis. Grassmann too is ready with an explanation : 
'A Is ihr unnahbar glanzend, Hirschen gleich, den Berg auf 
eurer Fahrt durchranntet, den kein Ross erreicht.' Ludwig : 
'Als ihr nider gehn machtet den nicht vergangliches ge- 
benden (d. i. die waszer ; oder : die rosse verweigernden ?) 
berg.' 

Giri may be the cloud, and nothing could be more 
appropriate than that the Maruts should come down upon 
the cloud or go over it, in order to make it give up the 
rain. But arvada means ' giving horses,' and though rain- 
clouds may be compared to horses, it does not follow that 
axva by itself could mean rain. Arvada is used of the 
dawn, 1, 113, 18, possibly as giving horses, that is, wealth, 
but possibly also, as bringing the horses to the morning 
sun. These horses start with the dawn or the sun in the 
morning, and they rest in the evening. The legend that 
Agni hid himself in an Ajvattha tree (Sayana, RV. 1, 65, 1) 
may owe its origin to asvattha, i.e. horse-stable, having 
been a name of the West (K. Z. I, 467) ; cf. tish/Aadgu, at 
sunset. In X, 8, 3, the Dawns are called Irvabudhna/r, 
which may mean that they had their resting-place among 
the horses. The Maruts, more particularly, are said to 
dwell in the Arvattha tree, when Indra called them to his 
help against "VWtra ; cf. .Sat. Brahm. IV, 3, 3, 6; Par. 
Gnhy. II, 15, 4. Possibly therefore, though I say no more, 
possibly the Dawn or the East might have been called 
arvada, the West anarvada, and in that case it might be 
said that the Maruts are of unsullied splendour, when they 
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go down to the western mountain. M. Bergaigne explains, 
• La montagne qui ne donne pas, qui retient le cheval, le 
cheval mythique, soleil ou Eclair.' My own impression, 
however, is that anarvadam is an old mistake, though 
I cannot accept Ludwig's conjecture a-narva-dam. Why 
not anu svadham, or anarva-yaA, moving without horses ? 
cf. V, 42, 10. 

Verse 6. 

Mote 1. This is, no doubt, a bold simile, but a very true 
one. In one night caterpillars will eat off the whole foliage 
of a tree, and in the same way a violent storm in the 
autumn will strip every leaf. Arwasam as an adjective, 
with the accent on the last syllable, does not occur again, 
but it can hardly mean anything but waving. If it will 
stand for the sea, we might translate, ' When you clear the 
waving sea (or air), as the caterpillar a tree.' 

Note 2. Aramati seems here to mean service or obe- 
dience, not a person who is willing to serve. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. To translate aryamawaA by friends is unsatisfac- 
tory. Bergaigne takes it for Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuwa, 
the three Aryamans, as we say the two Mitras, and points 
out that these three gods do send rain, in I, 79, 3 ; VII, 
4°. 4- 

Note 2. It ought to be kavandhfnaA as much as 
kavandha, V, 85, 3. 

Note 3. MadhvaA andhasa; Grassmann, ' mit des Honigs 
Seim.' 

Verse 10. 

Note L Sabharas is evidently a recognised epithet of 
the Maruts, see VS. XVII, 81 and 84, but its meaning is 
doubtful. We have virvabharasam, IV, 1, 19, as an epithet 
of Agni, which does not help us much. If bharas means 
burden, sabharas may mean those who work together, 
companions, friends. 
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Verse 11. 

Note 1. See Muir, S. T. V, p. 149. On siprSJt &c, see 
11,34,3. note- 
Verse 12. 

Note 1. The red apple to be shaken from the firmament 
can only be the lightning. Vi-dhu is construed with two 
accusatives, as in III, 45, 4 ; V, 57, 3. Gaedicke, Accusativ, 
p. 266. 

Note 2. AryiA cannot be a vocative, on account of the 
accent, nor a nominative on account of the context. There 
remains nothing but to take it as a genitive, and connect 
it with agrzbhlta, though such a construction has few 
parallels, except perhaps in such sentences as havyaA 
£arsha»ina'm, VI, 22, 1, &c. Possibly it may be intended 
as an epithet of the Maruts. Bergaigne (Journ. As. 1884, 
p. 190), ' au profit du pauvre.' Geldner (Ved. Stud. I, p. 148) 
proposes a very bold translation : ' The sacrificial nets 
are being contracted, when the Maruts rush on. The 
priests (rit&yu) roar their (as catching-net) extended shout- 
ing.' The sense is said to be that when the Maruts 
appear, all priests try to catch them by shouting. See, 
however, Oldenberg in Gott. Gel. Anzeigen, 1890, p. 414. 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. For rathySLA.see II, 24, 15. rayaA syama rathyaV* 
vayasvataA ; VI, 48, 9. 

Note 2. Raranta, 2nd pers. plur. imp. intens., but Pada 
has raranta. Why not rarata ? 

Note 8. YukkAatl has been compared by Kuhn (K. Z. 
Ill, 328) with bva-Kti ; but see Brugmann, Grundriss, I, pp. 
no, 118. 

Note 4. Tishya must be the name of a star, hardly, as 
Sayawa suggests, of the sun. It ought to be a star which 
does not set. See Weber, Cber alte iranische Sternnamen, 
p. 14. Ludwig quotes from TS. II, 2, 10, 1 seq., an 
identification of Tishya with Rudra. 
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Verse 14. 

Note L Grassmann marks this verse as late, Ludwig 
defends it We must know what is meant by late before 
we decide. Bharata may mean simply a warrior, or a 
Bharata ; see Ludwig, III, 175-176; Oldenberg, Buddha 
(1st edition), p. 413. 

Note 2. Arvantam vagam, a horse, his strength. See 
Bergaigne, Rel. VM II, 405 ; Pischel, Ved. Stud. p. 46. 

Note 8. Could jrushrimat here mean obedient ? 
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MAiVZJALA V, HYMN 65. 

ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 17-18. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. The chasing 1 Maruts with gleaming spears, 
the golden-breasted, have gained great strength, 
they move along on quick well-broken horses ; — 
when they went in triumph, the chariots followed. 

2. You have yourselves, you know, acquired 
power ; you shine bright and wide, you great ones. 
They have even measured the sky with their 
strength ; — when they went in triumph, the chariots 
followed. 

3. The strong heroes, born together, and nour- 
ished together, have further grown to real beauty. 
They shine brilliantly like the rays of the sun ; — 
when they went in triumph, the chariots followed. 

4. Your greatness, O Maruts, is to be honoured, 
it is to be yearned for like the sight of the sun. 
Place us also in immortality; — when they went in 
triumph, the chariots followed. 

5. O Maruts, you raise 1 the rain from the sea, 
and rain it down, O yeomen 2 ! Your milch-cows, O 
destroyers 8 , are never destroyed ; — when they went 
in triumph, the chariots followed. 

6. When you have joined the deer as horses 1 to 
the shafts, and have clothed yourselves in golden 
garments, then, O Maruts, you scatter all enemies ; — 
when they went in triumph, the chariots followed. 

7. Not mountains, not rivers have kept you back, 
wherever you see, O Maruts, there you go. You 
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go even round heaven and earth ; — when they went 
in triumph, the chariots followed. 

8. Be it old, O Maruts, or be it new, be it spoken, 
O Vasus, or be it recited, you take cognisance of 
it all ;— when they went in triumph, the chariots 
followed. 

9. Have mercy on us, O Maruts, do not strike us, 
extend to us your manifold protection. Do remem- 
ber the praise, the friendship ; — when they went in 
triumph, the chariots followed. 

10. Lead us, O Maruts, towards greater wealth, 
and out of tribulations, when you have been praised. 
O worshipful Maruts, accept our offering, and let us 
be lords of treasures ! 
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NOTES. 

The same poet, Sy&v&sva, Atreya. Metre, 1-9 Gagatt; 
10 Trish/ubh. None of the verses occurs in SV., VS., 
AV. Verse 5 is found in TS. II, 4, 8, a ; MS. II, 4, 7. 
The refrain probably means that when the Maruts march 
in triumph, the chariots of their army, or the chariots of 
other gods, follow. The latter view is taken by Sayawa, 
TS. II, 4, 8, 2. 

Verse 1. 

Note L Praya^yu, generally explained by rushing for- 
ward, but in that sense hardly to be derived from yzg, 
to sacrifice, may stand for an old Vedic form prayakshyu, 
changed into praya^yu by priests who had forgotten the 
root yaksh, and thought of nothing but sacrifices. This 
root yaksh has been identified by Grassmann with OHG. 
jag6n (venari, persequi), originally to rush after, to hunt, 
to try to injure or kill (cf. mr/ga«yavaA, X, 40, 4). This 
would explain most derivations from yaksh, not excepting 
the later Yakshas, and would yield an excellent sense for 
prayakshyu, as an epithet of the Maruts. See note to VII, 
56, 16. Pischel, Ved. Stud. I, p. 98, is satisfied with deriv- 
ing praya^yu and prtsh/Aapraya^ - from the root yag, to 
sacrifice, and translates it by sacrificing, but in the sense of 
causing sacrifices to be offered. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. The verb trayatha is transitive ; see Gaedicke, 
Accusativ, p. 54, and compare AV. IV, 27, 4. apaA 
samudra'd dfvam ud vahanti. 

Note 2. I have translated purishiwaA by yeomen, in the 
sense of cultivators of the land. I have followed Roth, 
who shows that purisha means soil, and that purtshin is 
used for an occupier of the soil, a landlord. See K. Z. 
XXVI, p. 65. 

Note 8. Dasra, powerful, a common epithet of the Arvins, 
seems here, when joined with dasyanti, to retain something 
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of its etymological meaning, which comes out clearly in 
das, to attack, unless it is derived from dams. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. I prefer to translate here ' the deer as horses,' not 
1 the speckled horses.' See, however, II, 34, 4, and Pischel, 
Ved. Stud. p. 226. 
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MAA77ALA V, HYMN 56. 
ASHFAKA IV, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 19-20. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. O Agni, on to the strong host (of the Maruts), 
bedecked with golden chains and ornaments 1 . To- 
day I call the folk of the Maruts down from the 
light of heaven. 

2. As thou (Agni) thinkest in thine heart, to the 
same object my wishes have gone. Strengthen thou 
these Maruts, terrible to behold, who have come 
nearest to thy invocations. 

3. Like a bountiful lady 1 , the earth comes towards 
us, staggering, yet rejoicing ; for your onslaught, O 
Maruts, is vigorous, like a bear, and fearful, like a 
wild bull. 

4. They who by their strength disperse wildly 1 
like bulls, impatient of the yoke, they by their 
marches make the heavenly stone, the rocky moun- 
tain (cloud) 2 to shake. 

5. Arise, for now I call with my hymns x the troop 
of these Maruts, grown strong together, the mani- 
fold, the incomparable, as if calling a drove of bulls. 

6. Harness the red mares to the chariot, har- 
ness the ruddy horses to the chariots, harness the 
two bays, ready to drive in the yoke, most vehement 
to drive in the yoke. 

7. And this red stallion too, loudly neighing, has 
been placed here, beautiful to behold; may it not 
cause you delay on your marches, O Maruts; spur 
him forth on your chariots. 

[3*] z 
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8. We call towards us the glorious chariot of the 
Maruts, whereon there stands also Rodasl \ carrying 
delightful gifts, among the Maruts. 

9. I call hither this your host, brilliant on chariots, 
terrible and glorious; among which she, the well- 
born and fortunate, the bounteous lady, is also mag- 
nified among the Maruts. 
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NOTES. 

The same poet and deity, though Agni is invoked in 
the first, possibly in the second verse also. Metre, 1, 2, 4-6, 
8, 9 IWhati ; 3, 7 Satobrthatt. None of the verses occurs 
in SV, VS., AV., TS., MS. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Here again some interpreters of the Veda take 

aagi in the sense of paint, war-paint. It may be so, but the 

more general meaning of colours or ornament seems, as yet, 

safer. 

Verse S. 

Note 1. The earth is frequently represented as trembling 

under the fury of the Maruts. Here she is first called 

mi/&ushmati, a curious compound which, in our verse, may 

possibly have a more special meaning. As the earth is 

not only struck down by the storm, but at the" same time 

covered with water and fertilised, she is represented as 

struck down and staggering, but likewise as rejoicing, 

possibly, as drunk. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Vrftha means pell-mell, confusedly, wildly ; see 
also Geldner, Ved. Stud. p. 1 15. 

Note 2. Afma svaryaA seems to mean the thunderbolt 
like v&gnh svarya^ in I, 3a, a ; 61, 6. See also V, 30, 8. 
In that case we should have to translate, 'they let the 
heavenly bolt fall down on the rocky mountain.' But 
/feyavayati is never used for the hurling of the thunderbolt, 
nor is it construed with two accusatives. It always means 
to shake what is firm, and we have therefore to translate, 
' they shake the heavenly stone (the sky), the rocky moun- 
tain (the cloud).' Parvata and giri often occur together, as 
in I, 37, 7; VIII, 64, 5. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. St6maL6 may possibly refer to samukshitanam. 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. On Rodasi, see before, I, 167, 3. 

z 2 
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MA^ZPALA V, HYMN 57. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 21-22. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. O Rudras, joined by Indra, friends on golden 
chariots, come hither for our welfare ! This prayer 
from us is acceptable to you like the springs of 
heaven to a thirsty soul longing for water. 

2. O you sons of Trisni, you are armed with 
daggers and spears, you are wise, carrying good 
bows and arrows and quivers, possessed of good 
horses and chariots. With your good weapons, O 
Maruts, you go to triumph ! 

3. You shake 1 the sky and the mountains (clouds) 
for wealth to the liberal giver; the forests bend 
down out of your way from fear 2 . O sons of Pmni, 
you rouse the earth when you, O terrible ones, have 
harnessed the spotted deer for triumph ! 

4. The Maruts, blazing with the wind, clothed in 
rain, are as like one another as twins, and well 
adorned. They have tawny horses, and red horses, 
they are faultless, endowed with exceeding vigour ; 
they are in greatness wide as the heaven. 

5. Rich in rain-drops, well adorned, bounteous, 
terrible to behold, of inexhaustible wealth, noble by 
birth, golden-breasted, these singers of the sky 1 have 
obtained their immortal name 2 . 

6. Spears are on your two shoulders, in your 
arms are placed strength, power, and might. Manly 
thoughts dwell in your heads, on your chariots are 
weapons, and every beauty has been laid on your 
bodies. 
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7. O Maruts, you have given us wealth of cows, 
horses, chariots, and heroes, golden wealth ! O men 
of Rudra, bestow on us great praise, and may I 
enjoy your divine protection ! 

8. Hark, O heroes, O Maruts! Be gracious to 
us ! You who are of great bounty, immortal, right- 
eous, truly listening to us, poets, young, dwelling on 
mighty mountains \ and grown mighty. 
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NOTES. 

The same poet and deity. Metre, 1-6 Gagatl; 7, 8 
TrishAibh. None of its verses occurs in SV., VS., AV., 
TS.; verse 6 in MS. IV, 11, 4. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Dhu is construed with two accusatives, see RV. 
Ill, 45, 4 ; otherwise vasu might be connected with 
dlrushe. The third pada is almost literally repeated soon 
after, V, 60, a ; see note 1 to I, 37, 7. 

Note 2. YamanaA bhiy5 may be from fear of your 
approach. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. In divaA ark£4 even Bergaigne allows that arka 
may mean singer, not song. 

Note 2. N£ma, name, is here as elsewhere what is meant 
by the name, therefore immortal being or immortality. 

Verse 8. 

Note L IWhadgirayaA cannot well mean with a powerful 
voice. The Maruts are called girishAfca, VIII, 94, 12, dwell- 
ing on mountains, and like brthaddiva, brzhadgiri seems to 
have been intended for dwelling on high mountains. 
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MAiVZ?ALA V, HYMN 58. 
ASHFAKA IV, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 23. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. I praise 1 now the powerful company of these 
ever-young Maruts, who drive violently along with 
quick horses; aye, the sovereigns are lords of Amma 
(the immortal). 

2. The terrible company, the powerful, adorned 
with quoits on their hands, given to roaring, potent, 
dispensing treasures, they who are beneficent, infinite 
in greatness, praise, O poet, these men of great 
wealth ! 

3. May your water-carriers come here to-day, all 
the Maruts who stir up the rain. That fire which 
has been lighted for you, O Maruts, accept it, O 
young singers ! 

4. O worshipful Maruts, you create for man an 
active king, fashioned by Vibhvan 1 ; from you comes 
the man who can fight with his fist, and is quick 
with his arm, from you the man with good horses 
and valiant heroes. 

5. Like the spokes of a wheel, no one is last, like 
the days they are born on and on, not deficient in 
might. The very high sons of Pmni are full of 
fury, the Maruts cling firmly to their own will 1 . 

6. When you have come forth with your speckled 
deer as horses 1 on strong-fellied chariots, O Maruts, 
the waters gush, the forests go asunder 2 ; — let Dyu 8 
(Sky) roar down, the bull of the Dawn. 

7. At their approach, even the earth opened wide, 
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and they placed (sowed) their own 1 strength (the 
rain), as a husband the germ. Indeed they have 
harnessed the winds as horses to the yoke, and the 
men of Rudra have changed their sweat into rain. 

8. Hark, O heroes, O Maruts ! Be gracious to 
us ! You who are of great bounty, immortal, right- 
eous, truly listening to us, poets, young, dwelling on 
mighty mountains, and grown mighty. 
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NOTES. 

The same poet and deity. Metre, Trishtfubh. None of 
the verses occurs in SV., VS., AV., TS. Verses 3 and 5 
are found in TB. II, 5, 5, 3 ; II, 8, 5, 7 ; MS. IV, 11, 2; 
IV, 4, 18. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. On stushd, see M.M., Selected Essays, I, p. 162; 
Wilhelm, De infinitivi forma et usu, p. 10; Bartholomae, 
in Bezzenberger's Beitrage, XV, p. 219. I take stushe" as 
1 pers. sing. Aor. Attn, (not, as Avery, of the Present) in 
many places where it has been taken as an infinitive. For 
instance, II, 31, 5 ; VI, 49, 1 ; 51, 3 (with vote) ; 62, 1 (with 
huve) ; VIII, 5, 4 ; 7, 32 ; 74, 1 ; 84, 1 (here the second 
pada must begin with stushd). It may be an indicative or 
a subjunctive. As to stushe, without an accent, its charac- 
ter cannot be doubtful ; see I, 1 22, 8 ; 159, 1 ; V, 33, 6 ; 
VI, 21, 2 ; 48, 14 ; VIII, 21, 9 ; 23, 2 ; 23, 7 (grim). In 
II, 20, 4, tarn u stushe fndram tarn grinishe, grinishe is an 
aorist with vikara«a, like punishd, I praise that Indra, I 
laud him. In I, 46, 1, stushe" may be the infinitive, but not 
necessarily. It is an infinitive in I, 122, 7. stushe" sa vim 
varuwa mitra rattfc, your gift, Varu«a and Mitra, is to be 
praised. Likewise in VIII, 4, 17 (see BR. s. v. saman) ; 
24, 1 ; 63, 3, though in several of these passages it must 
remain doubtful whether stushe" should be taken as an 
absolute infinitive, or as a finite verb. In VIII, 65, 5, fndra 
grinishe" u stushe^ means, ' Indra, I laud and praise,' as in II, 
20,4. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Vibhva-tash/a is generally explained as made 
by a master, or by Vibhvan, one of the i?«bhus. This 
may be so, though it seems a bold expression (see Ber- 
gaigne, II, 410-411). But may it not be a mere synonym 
of sutash/a, and intended for vibhvane tash/a ? see Selected 
Essays, I, p. 143. 
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Verse 5. 

Note 1. See Taitt. Br. II, 8, 5, 7. As to mimikshuA, see 
note to 1, 165, 1. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. On prfehatibhiA isvash, see II, 34, 4 ; V, 55, 6. 
Bergaigne's note (II, p. 378) does not settle the question 
whether the horses of the Maruts were speckled, or whether 
they had speckled deer for their horses. 

Note 2. On mate" vanani, see V, 57, 3. 

Note 8. Dyaus, the father of the Maruts, the oldest and 
highest god of heaven, the strong bull, or, it may be, the 
man of the dawn. See v. Bradke, Dyaus Asura, p. 63 ; 
Bergaigne, I, p. 316. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Roth conjectures svam for svam, taking it as a 
locative of su, genetrix. This is not without difficulties, 
nor is it necessary. That we find in the Rig-veda no other 
locative in am after monosyllabic stems in u is perhaps no 
serious objection. But the text as it stands can be trans- 
lated, 'as a husband the germ, they have placed (sown) 
their own strength.' .Savas is the same as w/sh«yam and 
vHshni sivak in VIII, 3, 8; 10. DhuA is used like dha in 
retodha. 
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MAJVZ>ALA V, HYMN 59. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 24. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. They truly 1 tried to make you grant them 
welfare. Do thou sing 2 praises to Heaven (Dyu), 
I offer sacrifice (reta) to the Earth. The Maruts 
wash their horses and race to the air, they soften 
their splendour by waving mists. 

2. The earth trembles with fear from their onset. 
She sways like a full ship, that goes rolling 1 . The 
heroes who appear on their marches, visible from 
afar, strive together within the great (sacrificial) 
assembly 2 . 

3. Your horn is exalted for glory \ as the horns 
of cows; your eye is like the sun 2 , when the mist is 
scattered. Like strong racers, you are beautiful, 
O heroes, you think of glory, like manly youths 3 . 

4. Who could reach, O Maruts, the great wise 
thoughts, who the great manly deeds of you, great 
ones ? You shake the earth like a speck of dust, 
when you are carried forth for granting welfare. 

5. These kinsmen 1 (the Maruts) are like red 
horses, like heroes eager for battle, and they have 
rushed forward to fight. They are like well-grown 
manly youths, and the men have grown strong, with 
streams of rain they dim the eye of the sun. 

6. At their outbreak there is none among them 
who is the eldest, or the youngest, or the middle : 
they have grown by their own might, these sons of 
Prtsni, noble by birth, the boys of Dyaus; come 
hither to us ! 
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7. Those who like birds flew with strength in 
rows ' from the ridge of the mighty heaven to its 
ends, their horses shook the springs 2 of the moun- 
tain (cloud) so that people on both sides 3 knew it 

8. May 1 Dyaus Aditi (the unbounded) 2 roar for 
our feast, may the dew-lighted Dawns come striving 
together ; these, the Maruts, O poet, (the sons) of 
Rudra, have shaken the heavenly bucket (cloud), 
when they had been praised. 
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NOTES. 

The same poet and deity. Metre, 1-7 Cagatl ; 8 Tri- 
shAibh. None of the verses occurs in SV, VS., AV V TB., 
TS., MS. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. If we accept the text as it stands, we have to 
translate, 'The spy called out to you to grant welfare.' 
The spy is" then either Agni (Bergaigne, II, p. 378) or the 
priest. See also VIII, 61, 15 ; X, 35, 8. But there are 
many objections to this. Pra-krand is not used in that 
sense, and we should expect pra krant suvitaya. Pra-kar, 
when it is construed with a dative, means generally to 
prepare some one for something, to cause some one to do 
a thing. Thus, I, 186, 10. pr6 ajvmau avase kr*'«udhvam, 
get the Ajvins to protect. VI, 21, 9. pra utaye varu«am 
mitram fndram maruta^ krzshva avase naA adya, make 
Varu«a, Mitra, and Indra to protect, make the Maruts to 
protect us to-day. X, 64, 7. pra vaA vayum — st6maiA 
kr*«udhvam sakhyaya pushawam, make Vayu by your 
praises to be your friend. I, 112, 8. pra andham sron&m 
£akshase &ave krith&A, whereby you make the blind and 
lame to see and to walk. The poet therefore seems to 
have said in our verse also, ' They (my men or priests) 
made you or wished you to give them welfare.' What spa/ 
can mean in such a sentence, is difficult to say. Till we 
know better, we must simply accept it as a particle of 
asseveration, like bat. 

JTote 2. Ar£a may also be the first person. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. With regard to vyathir yati, cf. I, 117, 15. 
samudram avyathfr ^aganvan, and VIII, 45, 19. vyathir 
^aganvarasa/s ; Bergaigne, Journ. As. 1884, p. 490. 

Note 2. Mah6 vidathe must be taken as a locative sing. 
It occurs again X, 96, 1. We have similar forms in mah£ 
ra«e, IX, 66, 13, &c. The locative is governed by antlA, 
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as in II, 27, 8. vidathe antaA esham. The etymology 
and the meaning of vidatha have been often discussed, 
for the last time by M. Regnaud, Revue de l'histoire 
des religions, 1890. Prof. Roth, as M. Regnaud states, 
explains it by conseil, avis, reunion ou Ton deUi- 
bere, assembled, troupe, arm6e. Grassmann takes 
it generally for reunion, rencontre, combat. Geldner 
derives it from vid, in the sense of art, science. 
Ludwig derives it likewise from vid, but in the sense of 
Bekann tschaft, then Gesellsc haft, and lastly as synony- 
mous with ya^fwa, sacrifice, assemblage. M. Regnaud differs 
from all his predecessors, and derives vidatha from vidh, 
to sacrifice. He maintains that *vidhatha would become 
vidatha, like adhak from dah or dhagh, and phaliga for parigha. 
I know nothing about the etymology of phaliga, but if it 
stands for parigha, the second aspirate has lost its aspiration 
and thrown it on the initial. In adhak, the final has lost 
its aspiration, and thus allowed its appearance in the initial. 
But in vidatha, if it stood for vidhatha, there would be no 
phonetic excuse whatever for changing dh into d, at least 
in Sanskrit. It is possible that in Sanskrit such a form as 
vidhatha might have been avoided, but there is no phonetic 
law to prevent the formation of such a word as vidhatha, 
like u£atha, ya^atha, &c. We say vidhatha in the 2 pers. 
plur., as we say bodhatha. No Sanskrit grammarian could 
derive vidatha from vidh. If therefore vidatha signifies 
sacrifice, this is not because it is derived from vidh, to 
sacrifice. Vidatha may have been the name of a sacred 
act, as veda is of sacred knowledge. But the fact remains 
that it is best translated by assembly, particularly an 
assembly for sacrificial purposes. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. On sriy&se, see I, 87, 6. 

Note 2. I see no necessity for changing stiryaA into 
sdraA, see Bergaigne, Melanges Renier, p. 94. He would 
translate, ' they are like the eye of the sun.' 

Note 8. MaryaA may be bridegrooms, as in V, 60, 4 
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(var£4 iva), but there is nothing to indicate that meaning 
here. The difficulty is to find a word to express jriydse. 
It means to shine, but at the same time to excel. Possibly 
it may have even a more definite meaning, such as to shine 
in battle, or to triumph. 

V Verse 5. 

Note 1. As to sabandhu, see VIII, 20, 21. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. On sriniA, see Gaedicke, p. 164; Bergaigne, M61. 
Renier, p. 94. 

Note 2. The meaning of nabhanu, spring, is doubtful. 

Note 3. Ubhaye refers to many on both sides, and 
cannot be taken for ubhe, heaven and earth. It may 
mean all, particularly when there are two sides only, as 
in a battle. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Ludwig seems to have seen the true meaning of 
this verse, namely that, though, Dyaus may roar for the 
feast, and though the Dawns may strive to come near, 
the Maruts alone deserve the sacrifice, because they opened 
the chest of rain. 

Note 2. On Dyaus Aditi, see note to I, 166, 12, p. 261, 
where the translation has to be corrected. 
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MAATDALA V, HYMN 60. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 25. 

To Agni and the Maruts. 

i. I implore 1 Agni, the gracious, with salutations, 
may he sit down here, and gather what we have 
made 2 . I offer 3 (him sacrifice) as with racing 
chariots; may I, turning to the right, accomplish 
this hymn to the Maruts. 

2. Those who approached on their glorious deer, 
on their easy chariots, the Rudras, the Maruts, — 
through fear of you, ye terrible ones, the forests 
even bend down, the earth shakes, and also the 
mountain (cloud). 

3. At your shouting, even the mountain (cloud), 
grown large, fears, and\he ridge of heaven trembles. 
When you play together, O Maruts, armed with 
spears, you run together like waters. 

4. Like rich suitors the Maruts have themselves x 
adorned their bodies with golden ornaments ; more 
glorious for glory 2 , and powerful on their chariots, 
they have brought together splendours on their 
bodies. 

5. As brothers, no one being the eldest or the 
youngest, they have grown up together to happi- 
ness. Young is their clever father Rudra, flowing 
with plenty is Prism (their mother), always kind to 
the Maruts. 

6. O happy Maruts, whether you are in the 
highest, or in the middle, or in the lowest heaven, 
from thence, O Rudras, or thou also, O Agni, 
take notice of this libation which we offer. 
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7. When Agni, and you, wealthy Maruts, drive 
down from the higher heaven over the ridges, 
give then, if pleased, you roarers, O destroyers of 
enemies 1 , wealth to the sacrificer who prepares 
(Soma-juice). 

8. Agni, be pleased to drink Soma with the 
brilliant Maruts, the singers, approaching in com- 
panies 1 , with the men (Ayus 2 ), who brighten and 
enliven everything ; do this, O Vai^vanara (Agni), 
thou who art always endowed with splendour. 
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NOTES. 

This hymn, by the same poet, is supposed to be addressed 
either to the Maruts alone, or to the Maruts and Agni. 
The same might have been said of hymn 56 and others 
which are used for the Agnimaruta Sastra. See Bergaigne, 
Recherches sur l'histoire de la liturgie v^dique, p. 38. Metre, 
1-6 Trish/ubh ; 7, 8 Gagatt. No verse of this hymn occurs 
in SV., VS., AV., TS., TB., except verse 1 in AV. VII, 50, 
3; TB. II, 7, 12, 4; MS. IV, 14, 11; verse 3 in TS. Ill, 
1, 11, 5; MS. IV, 12, 5 ; verse 6 in TB. II, 7, 12, 4 

Verse 1. 

The AV. reads svavasum, prasakt6, pradakshi/tam, all of 
them inferior readings. The TB. agrees with RV., except 
that it seems to read prasaptaA (prakarshewa samagata^). 

Note 1. That \l or id has originally the meaning of im- 
ploring, asking, begging, we see from such passages as 
RV. Ill, 48, 3. upasthaya mataram annam airta, 'he, having 
approached his mother, asked for food,' unless we prefer 
to construe id with two accusatives, ' he, having approached, 
asked his mother for food.' The same verb is also con- 
strued with the accusative of the god implored, the dative 
of the object, and the instrumental of the means by which 
he is implored. See RV. VIII, 71, 14 agnfm t/ishva avase 
ga'thabhiA, implore Agni with songs for his protection. 
Whether the root id is distantly connected with either ish, 
to desire (Brugmann, I, 591), or with ard, to stir, or with ar, 
to go, is a question which admits of many, or of no answer. 

Note 2. Vi£i kr/tam seems to have the settled meaning 
of gathering in what one has made at play, or in battle ; 
see X, 42, 9 ; 43, 5 ; IX, 97, 58 ; X, 102, 2. The same 
meaning is applicable here, though we may also translate, 
' Take notice of our krz'ta or our karma, i. e. the sacrifice.' 
A similar thought is expressed in verse 6. Sayawa explains 
v^anatu and vi£inuyat. 

Note 3. Perhaps pra bhare means, ' I am carried forth,' as 
in V, 59, 4, where it is applied to the Maruts. 
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Verse 4. 

Note 1. See note 2 to I, 6, 4. Instead of svadha'bhiA we 
have svayam in VII, 56, 11. 

Note 2. Stiyi sr6y&.tnsaA is difficult to translate ; cf. II, 
33, 3. srishtAaA sriySi asi. Lud wig translates, zu herlichkeit 
die herlichen. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. On rlradas, see Aufrecht, Bezzenb. Beitr. XIV, 

P-3*- 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. On ganasri, see BR. s. v. ; Lanman, 37a ; Benfey, 
VedicaundVerwandtes.p. 108; Pischel.Ved. Stud. 1, 53 seq. 
Ludwig translates scharenherlich, but what does that mean ? 
' Shining in their companies ' is a possible meaning, but the 
analogy of abhlrrf and adhvara^rf points in another direc- 
tion. 

Note 2. On the Ayus as a proper name, see Bergaigne, 
Rel. Ved. I, 62 ; II, 323. 
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MAAT0ALA V, HYMN 61. 

ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 26-29. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. Who are you, O men, the very best, who have 
approached one by one, from the furthest distance 1 ? 

2. Where are your horses, where the bridles ? 
How could you, how did you come ? — the seat on 
the back, the rein in the nostrils ? 

3. Their goad is on the croup 1 , the heroes 
stretched their legs apart 2 . . . 

4. Move along, heroes, young men, the sons of an 
excellent mother \ so that you may warm yourselves 
at our fire 2 . 

5. (1.) May the woman, if she stretched out her 
arm x as a rest for the hero, praised by .Syavlrva 2 , 
gain cattle consisting of horses, cows, and a hundred 
sheep. 

6. (2.) Many a woman is even more often kindlier 
than a godless and miserly man, 

7. (3.) A woman who finds out the weak, the 
thirsty, the needy, and is mindful of the gods. 

8. (4.) Even though many an unpraiseworthy 
miser (Pa»i) is called a man, she is worth as much 
in weregild. 

9. (5.) Also the young woman joyfully whispered 
to me, to .Syava, the road, — and the two bays went 
straight to Puruml/^a \ the wise, the far-famed, 

10. (6.) Who gave me a hundred cows, like 
Vaidada^vi, like Taranta, in magnificence. 

11. (1.) The Maruts, who drive on their quick 
horses, drinking the delightful mead, have gained 
glory here ; 
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12. (2.) They on whose chariots Rodasl 1 glitters 
in glory 2 , like the golden disk above in heaven ; 

J 3« (3«) That youthful company of the Maruts, 
with blazing chariots, blameless, triumphant, irre- 
sistible. 

14. (4.) Who now knows of them where the 
strikers rejoice, the well-born, the faultless ? 

15. (5.) You who are fond of praise, become the 
leaders of the mortal, listening to his imploring 
invocations, thus is my thought 1 . 

16. (6.) Bring then to us delightful and resplen- 
dent x treasures, ye worshipful Maruts, destroyers of 
enemies. 

17. (1.) O night, like a charioteer, carry away this 
hymn to Darbhya, and these songs, O goddess. 

18. (2.) And then tell him thus from me, 'When 
Rathavlti offers Soma, my desire never goes away 
from me.' 

19. (3.) That mighty Rathavlti dwells among 
people rich in cattle 1 , retired among the mountains. 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is of a very composite nature. It is addressed 
to the Maruts by Sy&vtsva.. According to the Anukramant, 
however, the Maruts are addressed in vv. 1-4, 11-16 only; 
w. 5-8 are addressed to .Sarfyasi Tarantamahishi, 9 to 
Puruml/^a Vaidadarvi, 10 to Taranta Vaidadarvi, 17-19 to 
Rathaviti Darbhya. None of the verses occurs in SV., 
VS., AV., TS., TB., MS. Metre, 1-4, 6-8, 10-19 Gayatri ; 
5 Anush/ubh ; 9 Satobrchatl. 

It has been pointed out that in the hymns addressed to 
the Maruts beginning with V, 5a, and ending with V, 60, 
there is the usual decrease in the number of verses of each 
successive hymn, viz. 17, 16, 15, 10, 9, 8, 8, 8, 8. Our hymn, 
however, which is the last in the collection of hymns ad- 
dressed by .Syavajva to the Maruts, breaks the rule, and 
it has been suggested with great plausibility that it contains 
a number of verses thrown together at random. Possibly 
the four verses in the beginning formed an independent 
hymn, addressed to the Maruts, and again 5-10, and 11-16, 
followed by an appendix, 17-19. These verses refer to a 
legend which will have to be discussed at verse 5. 

Verse 1. 
Note 1. As to paramasyAA paravata^, see TS. IV, 1, 9, 3, 
where we also find (IV, 1, 9, 2) parasya adhi s&mv&taA. 

Verse 3. 

Note L Gaghane, like £aghanata&, may mean simply 
behind, as agre and agrataA mean before. 

Note 2. It is clear that the Maruts are here supposed 
to sit astride on their horses. This is also shown by 
prishtte sadas (v. 2), and by putrakrj'the" na g&naysJi, they 
stretched out their legs, ois ywawces Iv T€Kv<ynoU%. Zimmer 
(p. 230) says, • Zum Reiten wurde das Ross nicht benutzt.' 
On p. 295 he modifies this by saying, ' Keine einzige klare 
Stelle des Rigveda ist mir bekannt, wo das Reiten beim 
Kampfe erwahnt wurde ; man fahrt immer zu Wagen, wie 
die Griechen in homerischen Zeiten.' 
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Verse 4. 

Note 1. Bhadra^lnayaA, generally rendered by 'pos- 
sessed of beautiful wives,' seems really to mean ' possessed 
of an excellent mother.' G&ni clearly means mother, when 
Agni dvimata, having two mothers, is called dvi^-aniA ; for 
it is never said that he has two wives. Besides, the Maruts 
are constantly addressed as the sons of their mother, Pmni, 
while their wives are mentioned but rarely. However, the 
other meaning is not impossible. See also Bergaigne, II, 
387 seq. 

Note 2. The fire here intended is, I suppose, the sacri- 
ficial fire, to which the Maruts are here invited as they had 

been in former hymns. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Ludwig compares the A. S. expression healsge- 
bedde; see also RV. X, 10, 10. 

Note 2. I have very little belief in the legends which are 
told in the Brahmanas and in the Anukrama«i in illustra- 
tion of certain apparently personal and historical allusions 
in the hymns of the Veda. It is clear in many cases that 
they are made up from indications contained in the hymns, 
as in IX, 58, 3, and it seems best therefore to forget them 
altogether in interpreting the words of the Vedic hymns. 

The story told in the introductory verses, quoted by 
Sayawa, is this : — * Anfcananas Atreya was chosen by Ratha- 
viti Darbhya to be his Ritv'ig- priest. At the sacrifice 
Ar£ananas saw the daughter of Rathavtti and asked her 
in marriage for his son 5yavlrva. Rathavtti consulted his 
wife, but she declined on the ground that no daughter of 
theirs had ever been given to a man who was not a poet 
(Riahi). Thereupon Syavlrva performed penance, and 
travelled about collecting alms. He thus came to S&sU 
yasi, who recommended him, as a Rishi, to her husband, 
king Taranta. King Taranta was very generous to him, 
and sent him on to his younger brother, Purum5/Aa. On 
his way to Purum!/-4a, .Syavlrva saw the Maruts, and com- 
posed a hymn in their praise (w. 11-16). He had thus 
become a real poet or Rishi, and on returning home, he 
received from Rathaviti his daughter in marriage.' 
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5aunaka confirms the same story, see Saya«a's com- 
mentary to V, 61, 17. Here therefore we have to deal 
with two princely brothers, both Vaidadajvis, namely 
Taranta and Purumi/fcu They both give presents to 
Syavlrva, who is a Brahmana, and he marries the daughter 
of another prince, Rathaviti Darbhya. 

In the Ta«</ya-Brahma«a, however, XIII, 7, 12, another 
story is told, which I quoted in my edition of the Rig-veda 
at IX, 58, 3 (vol. v, p. xxxiii). Here Dhvasra and Puru- 
shanti are introduced as wishing to give presents to the 
two Vaidadajvis, Taranta and Purumi/Aa. These hesitate 
for a while, because they have no right to accept a present 
without deserving it or having done something for it. 
They then compose a hymn in praise of Dhvasra and 
Purushanti, and after that feel justified in accepting their 
present. 

Here therefore the Vaidadajvis are receivers, not givers 
of presents, therefore of princely, not, as has been sup- 
posed, of priestly rank, and this would agree better with 
the words of verse 9, puruml/Aaya vfpraya. See on all 
this Oldenberg in Z. D. M. G. XLII, p. 232. 

If we accept this story, we have to take jlriyasi in verse 
6 as a proper name. 

But sistyast may be a comparative of jar-vat (see B.-R. 
s.v.), and would then mean, more frequent. We expect, 
no doubt, an adverb rather like s&svat, but a feminine 
corresponding to vasyast is perhaps admissible. In that 
case we should have simply to deal with some woman, tva 
strf, who, as the poet says, is as good as, if not better 
than, many a man. 

Verse 8. 
This verse is very obscure. Sayawa translates : 'And the 
other half (the husband of .Sajryasi, viz. Taranta) is a man 
not praised (enough), thus I, the poet, say: and that 
Taranta is equal or just in the giving of wealth.' Grass- 
mann translates : ' Und dagegen ist mancher nicht lobens- 
werth geizig, der ein Mann sich nennt, ein solcher ist der 
Strafe verfallen.' Ludwig: 'Auch mancher halbmensch, 
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ungepriesen, der " mensch " zwar heiszt, doch ein Pa«i ist, 
der ist auf bdse gabe nur bedacht.' 

The first light that was thrown on this verse came from 
Prof. Roth. He showed (Z.D.M.G. XLI, p. 673) that 
vairadeya means weregild, the German wergelt, the price 
to be given for a man killed. Vaira would here be derived 
from vlra, man, the Goth, wafr, the Latin vir, and vaira- 
deya would mean what is to be given as the value of a 
man. Still I doubt whether Prof. Roth has discovered 
the true meaning of the verse. He translates: 'So ist 
auch mancher Mann nicht zu loben, mehr ein Pawi (un- 
fromm, gegen die Gotter karg, zugleich Bezeichnung 
habsiichtiger Damoncn), obschon man ihn einen Menschen 
nennt — nur am Wergeld steht er den andern gleich.' I 
confess I do not see much point in this. It is quite clear 
that the poet praises a charitable woman, and wishes to say 
that she is sometimes better than a man, if he gives 
nothing. Now the weregild, if we may say so, for women 
was generally, though not always, less than that for men, 
and I therefore propose to read sa" vafradeye ft sama", and 
translate : ' Even though many an unpraiseworthy miser 
(Pa/zi) is called man, she is like him in weregild, i.e. she is 
worth as much, even though she is a woman.' On uta, see 
Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen, V, p. 528. 

Verse 9. 
Note 1. Purumi/Aa is here clearly the man from whom 
benefits are expected, and therefore could not be the same 
as Puruml/Aa Vaidadajvi, mentioned by the commentator, 
who accepted gifts from Dhvasra and Purushanti. Nor 
can Taranta Vaidadajvi in the next verse be taken for a 
recipient, but only for a giver, and therefore, most likely, a 
prince. The whole story, however, is by no means clear, 
and I doubt whether the commentator drew his informa- 
tion from any source except his own brain. 

Verse 11. 

I agree with Ludwig that a new hymn begins with 
verse 11. 
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Verse 12. 

Note 1. I have adopted the reading Rodasi vibhra^ate in 
my translation ; cf. VI, 66, 6, where Rodasi is compared 
with a r6kaA. 

Note 2. Roth (K.Z. XXVI, 51) takes jriya'dhi as jriyas 
adhi, but such a sandhi has not yet been established in the 
hymns of the Rig-veda, see Oldenberg, Proleg. p. 459, Anm. 
1. Oldenberg himself suggests Jrfy6«dhi, and would trans- 
late, 'They whose charms shine over the two worlds on 
their chariots.' Pischel (Ved. Stud. p. 54) translates yesham 
sriyS. by ' for whose sake.' 

Verse 16. 
Note 1. On itthfi dhiya', see Pischel, Ved. Stud. p. 184. 

Verse 16. 
Note 1. The Pada ought to have puru-£andra', as sug- 
gested by Grassmann and Ludwig. 

Verses 17-19. 

These verses are very peculiar, and may refer to histori- 
cal events, for Dalbhya or Darbhya and Rathavlti sound 
like real names. Of course the Indian commentators are 
never at a loss to tell us what it all refers to, but we can 
never say how little they knew, and how much they invented. 
The invocation of t)rmya, if it is meant for the Night, and 
the request that she may convey the hymn to Darbhya, is 
different from the usual style of the hymns. See, however, 
VIII, 24, 28, and Oldenberg, Z.D.M.G. XXXIX, 89. 

The following names, occurring in our hymn, have the sanc- 
tion of the Anukramani : .Sajiyasi Tarantamahishi (V, 6 1, 5 ; 
8), Purumi/^a Vaidadajvi (V, 61, 9), Taranta Vaidadarvi 
(V, 61, 10), Rathavlti Dalbhya (V, 61, 17-19). There is 
another PurumiZ&a, a Sauhotra, in IV, 43, and a Puruml/Aa 
Angirasa in VIII, 71. 

Verse 19. 
Note L See Oldenberg, Z.D.M.G. XXXIX, 89. He 
corrects g6matiA to g6matim, the name of a river, men- 
tioned in a very similar way in VIII, 24, 30. 
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MAJVZ>ALA V, HYMN 87. 
ASH7AKA IV, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 33-34. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. Let your voice-born 1 prayers go forth to the 
great Vish»u, accompanied by the Maruts, Evaya- 
marut, and to the chasing host, adorned with good 
rings, the strong, in their jubilant throng, to the 
shouting power (of the Maruts). 

2. O Maruts, you who are born great, and pro- 
claim it yourselves by knowledge, Evayamarut, that 
power of yours cannot be approached by wisdom, 
that (power) of theirs (cannot be approached) by 
gift or might 1 ; they are like unapproachable moun- 
tains. 

3. They who are heard with their voice from the 
high heaven, the brilliant and strong, Evayamarut, 
in whose council no tyrant 1 reigns, the rushing 
chariots 2 of these roaring Maruts come forth 3 , like 
fires with their own lightning. 

4. The wide-striding (Vishwu) 1 strode forth from 
the great common seat, Evayamarut. When he has 
started by himself from his own place along the 
ridges, O ye striving, mighty 2 Maruts, he goes 
together with the heroes (the Maruts), conferring 
blessings. 

5. Impetuous, like your own shout, the strong one 
(Vishwu) made everything tremble, the terrible, the 
wanderer 1 , the mighty, Evayamarut ; strong with him 
you advanced self-luminous, with firm reins, golden 
coloured, well-armed 2 , speeding along. 

6. Your greatness is infinite, ye Maruts, endowed 
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with full power, may that terrible power help, Evaya- 
marut. In your raid 1 you are indeed to be seen as 
charioteers ; deliver us therefore from the enemy, 
like shining fires. 

7. May then these Rudras, lively like fires and 
with vigorous shine, help, Evayamarut The seat 
of the earth is stretched out far and wide 1 , when the 
hosts of these faultless Maruts come quickly to the 
races. 

8. Come kindly on your path, O Maruts, listen to 
the call of him who praises you, Evayamarut. Con- 
fidants of the great Vish»u, may you together, like 
charioteers, keep all hateful things far 1 , by your 
wonderful skill. 

9. Come zealously 1 to our sacrifice, ye worshipful, 
hear our guileless call, Evayamarut Like the oldest 
mountains in the sky, O wise guardians, prove your- 
selves for him irresistible to the enemy. 
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NOTES. 

This hymn is evidently a later addition at the end of the 
fifth Maw^ala. It is addressed to the Maruts, and is 
ascribed to Evayamarut Atreya. None of its verses occurs 
in SV., VS., AV., TS., TB., MS., except the first, which is 
found in SV. I, 463. Metre, Atj^agatl. 

The name of the poet is due to the refrain Evayamarut 
which occurs in every verse, and sometimes as an integral 
portion of the verse. Evayamarut is a sacrificial shout, much 
like Eioi in Greek, Evoe in Latin, though I do not mean 
to say that the two are identical. EvayaA, as I explained 
in note to 1, 168, 1, js an epithet of Vish#u, as well as of 
the Maruts, meaning quickly moving. Evayamarut, there- 
fore, may mean the 'quick Marut.' This is strange, no 
doubt, because in the Rig-veda the Maruts always occur in 
the plural, except in some doubtful passages. Still Evaya- 
marut, the quick Marut, might be a name of Vishwu. 
It cannot be taken as a Dvandva, Vishnu and the 
Maruts. 

This hymn was translated by Benfey in his glossary to 
the Sama-veda, p. 39. Benfey takes evaya as identical 
with evot, and explains it as an adverbial instrumental, 
like ajuya, in the sense of sturmisch. But this would leave 
evayavan unexplained. 

Verse 1. 

Mote 1. Giri-^a^ may mean 'produced on the mountains,' 
but it may also mean 'produced in the throat or voice,' and 
it is so explained elsewhere, for instance in SV. I, 46a 
(Bibl. Ind, vol. i, p. 922). girau va£i nishpann&i ; [also by 
another commentator, hrtdaye ^ata, ya^a^ata va ity 
uktam]. Oldenberg suggests girj^e, which would be much 
better, considering how Vishwu is called girikshit, girish/Aa, 
&c. ; see Bergaigne, II, 47. Most of the epithets have 
occurred before. I take javase as a substantive, like 
rardhas, not as an adjective. As to dhunivrata, see V, 58, 
2 ; as to praya^yu, V, 55, 1. 
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Verse 2. 

Note 1. Kratva, dan£, and manna" seem to me in this 
place to belong together. The difficulty lies in the transi- 
tion from vzA to esham, but this is not uncommon. On 
mahina"=mahimna, dana", and manna", see Wenzel, Instru- 
mental, p. 1 7 ; Lanman, p. 533. Pischel, Ved. Stud. p. 101, 
translates, ' Ihre Macht gereicht ihnen zu grosser Gabe.' 
See also VIII, ao, 14. G&t&A mahina", born by greatness, 
seems to mean born in greatness, or born great. It would 
be easy to write mahln&A. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The translation of frt is purely conjectural. 

Note 2. SyandrasaA, as suggested, by Oldenberg, are 
probably meant for rathaA. Syandana is a carriage in 
later Sanskrit. In VIII, 20, 3, we have to supply rathaiA ; 
in VI, 66, a, rathaA. 

Note 8. Pra, with the verb understood, they come forth ; 
cf. VII, 87, 1. pra areamsi samudrfya naduiam ; X, 75, 1. 
Dhuni, like dhuti, has become almost a name of the Maruts, 
see I, 64, 5. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. The god here meant seems to be Vish«u, 
mentioned already in verse 1, and probably recalled by the 
Evaya in Evayamarut. 

Note 2. We must either take vi'spardhasaA and v/ma- 
hasa^ with Benfey as names of the horses, or accept them 
as vocatives, addressed to the Maruts. Vimahas is used as 
an epithet of the Maruts, see I, 86, 1. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. On yaytfc, see note to I, 87, a ; but it seems 
better to take it here as an adjective. 

Note 2. On svayudha, see Geldner, Ved. Stud. I, p. 143 ; 
Oldenberg, Gott. Gel. Anzeigen, 1890, p. 434. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Prasiti may be, as Ludwig translates it, fang- 
schnur, a noose, but it can hardly mean Noth, as Grassmann 
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suggests. I take it here in the sense of shooting forth, 
onslaught, raid; cf. VII, 46, 4. Geldner, Ved. Stud. I, 
p. 139, takes it for a trap. Lanman, p. 386, is right in con- 
sidering the locative in au before consonants a sure sign of 
the modern origin of this hymn. 

Verse 7. 

Mote 1. The idea that the earth is stretched out or 
becomes large during a thunderstorm has been met with 
before, V, 58, 7. We read I, 37, 8 ; 87, 3, that at the 
racings of the Maruts the earth trembled, and that the 
Maruts enlarged the fences in their races. I therefore 
translate, though tentatively only, that the earth is opened 
far and wide, as a race-course for the faultless Maruts, 
whose hosts a*, appear, a^meshu, on the courses, maha^, 
quickly. If the accent of paprathe could be changed, we 
might translate, ' at whose coursings (a^meshu a") the seat of 
the earth is quickly stretched out far and wide,' and then 
take s&rdh&msi ddbhutainasam in apposition to rudrasaA. 
Adbhutainas, in whom no fault is seen. 

Bergaigne translates, 'faisant du mal mysteneusement.' 
See Geldner, in K. Z. XXVIII, 199, Anm. 2 ; Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage, III, 169. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Cf.VI, 48, 10. 

Verse 9. 
Note 1. Sujami, generally explained as a shortened in- 
strumental, for surami=suramya, used in an adverbial 
sense. Siuami has a short i here, because it stands at the 
end of a pada, otherwise the i is long, see VII, 16, 2 ; X, 28, 
1 2, even before a vowel. The same applies in the Rig-veda 
to .rami ; it has short i at the end of a pada, see II, 31, 6 ; 
VIII, 45, 27 ; X, 40, 1. The phrase dhiya" jami, which has 
short i in II, 31,6 ; X, 40, 1, has long i in IX, 74, 7. dhiya" 
.rami. It is shortened, however, before vowels in the middle 
of a pada, and written jamy ; see I, 87, 5 ; III, 55, 3. 
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MAArz?ALA VI, HYMN 66. 
ASHrAKA V, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 7-8. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. This may well be a marvel, even to an in- 
telligent man, that anything should have taken the 
same name dhenu, cow: — the one is always brim- 
ming to give milk among men, but Frtsni (the cloud, 
the mother of the Maruts) poured out her bright 
udder once (only). 

2. The Maruts who shone like kindled fires, as 
they grew stronger twice and thrice, — their golden, 
dustless (chariots 1 ) became full of manly courage 
and strength. 

3. They who 1 are the sons of the bounteous 
Rudra, and whom she indeed was strong enough 
to bear ; for she, the great, is known as the mother 
of the great, that very Frtsni conceived the germ 
for the strong one (Rudra). 

4. They who do not shrink from being born in 
this way 1 , and who within (the womb) clean them- 
selves from all impurity 2 , when they have been 
brought forth brilliant, according to their pleasure, 
they sprinkle their bodies with splendour. 

5. Among them there is no one who does not 
strive to be brought forth quickly ; and they assume 
the defiant name of Maruts. They who are not 
(unkind 1 ), never tiring in strength 2 , will the generous 
sacrificer be able to bring down these fierce ones ? 

6. Fierce in strength, followed by daring armies, 
these Maruts have brought together heaven and 
earth 1 , both firmly established 2 ; then the self- 
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shining Rodasl stood among the impetuous Maruts, 
like 8 a light. 

7. Even though your carriage, O Maruts, be with- 
out your deer ', without horses, and not driven by 
any charioteer, without drag 8 , and without reins, yet, 
crossing the air 3 , it passes between heaven and 
earth, finishing its courses. 

8. No one can stop, no one can overcome him 
whom you, O Maruts, protect in battle. He whom 
you protect in his kith, his cattle, his kin, and his 
waters, he breaks the stronghold at the close of the 
day 1 . 

9. Offer a beautiful song to the host of the 
Maruts, the singers, the quick, the strong, who 
resist violence with violence; O Agni, the earth 
trembles before the champions. 

10. Blazing like the flame of the sacrifices, flicker- 
ing like the tongues of the fire, shouters, like roaring 
fighters, the flame-born Maruts are unassailable. 

11. I invite with my call this strong and Marut- 
like son of Rudra 1 , armed with flaming spears. 
Bright thoughts, like wild waters from the moun- 
tain 2 , strove to reach the host of heaven. 
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NOTES. 

Hymn ascribed to Bharadva^a Barhaspatya. None of 
its verses occurs in SV., VS., AV. Verse a in MS. IV, 
14, ii. Verse 9 in TS. IV, 1, 11, 3; TB. II, 8, 5, 5; 
MS. IV, 10, 3. Verse 10 in MS. IV, 14, 11. Metre, 
Trish/ubh. 

Verse 1. 

The meaning seems to be that it is strange that two 
things, namely, a real cow and the cloud, i.e. Primi, the 
mother of the Maruts, should both be called dhenu, cow ; 
that the one should always yield milk to men, while the 
other has her bright udder milked but once. This may 
mean that dhenu, a cow, yields her milk always, that 
dhenu, a cloud, yields rain but once, or, that Primi gave 
birth but once to the Maruts. See also VI, 48, 22; 
Gaedicke, Accusativ, p. 19 ; DelbrUck, Tempuslehre, p. 102. 
Dhenu must be taken as the neuter form, and as a nomin- 
ative, as is shown by II, 37, 2. dad/A y&A nama patyate. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. It seems necessary to take arewavaA hirawyaya- 
saA for rathaA, chariots, as in V, 87, 3. Sayawa takes the 
same view, and I do not see how the verse gives sense in 
any other way. The first pada might be referred to the 
Maruts, or to the chariots. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The relative pronouns may be supposed to carry 
on the subject, viz. MarutaA, from the preceding verse, 
unless we supply esham mata*. I am doubtful about mah6 
mam"; cf. I, 102, 1; II, ^j, 8. Grassmann proposes to 
read maham, gen. plur. ; Ludwig thinks of garbha. It may 
also be a compound, as in mahamaha, mahamahivrata, or 
an adverb, but the construction remains difficult throughout. 
Oldenberg suggests that the second pada may have been 
van ko nu prisni/t da'dhr/vi^ bharadhyai. 
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Verse 4. 

Note L A tentative rendering and no more. I take aya 
for aya" as an adverb in the sense of thus, in this way, see 
I, 87, 4, note 2. Grassmann seems to take it as an instr. 
fern., dependent on ^anushaA, which is possible, but without 
analogy. Lanman, p. 358, takes it for ayaA, nom. plur. 
of aya, wanderer, and translates, ' as long as the ones now 
wanderers quit not their birth.' Grassmann : ' Die nicht 
verleugnen die Geburt aus jener.' But is £an with instru- 
mental ever used of a woman giving birth to a child? 
Ludwig : ' Die sich nicht weigern der geburt.' 

Note 2. Pu with accusative occurs AV. XIX, 33, 3. 

Verse 6. 

This verse is again very obscure. It would be more 
honest to say that it is untranslatable. Possibly the poet 
may have taken dohase in the same sense as duhr£ in verse 
4. The Maruts are bora as by being milked from the udder 
of Prani. It would then mean, ' Among whom there is no 
one not striving to be born quickly.' 

Note 1. Stauna is an unknown word. Sayawa explains 
it as stena, thieves. It probably meant something not 
favourable, something that must be denied of the Maruts. 
This is all we can say. It cannot be a corruption of 
stavanlA, praised. 

Note 2. Ayas can hardly refer to Prwni, never tiring to 
suckle the Maruts. In B.-R. ayas is explained as sich 
nicht anstrengend, behende, leicht, unermiidlich. See also 
Windisch, K.Z. XXVII, 170; also Johansson, Bezzenb. 
Beitr. XV, p. 180. 

Verse 6. 

Note L To join together heaven and earth is, as Ber- 
gaigne remarks (II, p. 374, n. 1), the apparent effect of a 
thunderstorm, when the clouds cover both in impenetrable 
darkness. We have the same expression in VIII, 20, 4. 

Note 2. On sum^ke, see Geldner, K. Z. XXIV, 145 ; 
and Windisch, Festgruss an Bohtlingk, p. 114. 

Note 8. The na, placed before r6kaA, is irregular, see 
Bergaigne, Melanges Renier, p. 79. Oldenberg suggests 

B b 2 
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narokaA=nn'-okaA, 'she who is fond of the men,' namely, 

of the Maruts. The corruption may be due to the writers 

of our text. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. AnenaA is strange, and might be changed into 
aneta^ ; it cannot be anen&4, without guilt. 

Note 2. If avasa in an-avasa comes from ava-so, it may 
mean the step for descending or ascending, or possibly a 
drag. Bergaigne explains it by sine viatico. 

Note 3. Ra^aA-ttfA, according to Ludwig, den Staub 
aufwirbelnd, which seems too much opposed to arewu, 
dustless. Ra^as + tar means to pass through the air, 
and in that sense only conquering the air. Geldner, Ved. 
Stud. p. 123, ignores the various shades of meaning in tur 
at the end of compounds. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. PaVye dy6A, according to Grassmann, * on the 
decisive day,' like parye divf. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. I have translated Rudrasya sunum by the son 
of Rudra. It is true that a single Marut, as the son of 
Rudra, is not mentioned ; but on the other hand, one could 
hardly call the whole company of the Maruts, the maruta 
scil. ga«a, the son of Rudra. In 1, 64, 12, we have Rudrasya 
sunu- in one pada, and maruta gana in the next. The 
Rtbhus also are called in the same line savasaJi napataA, 
and indrasya suno, IV, 37, 4. Here sunu corresponds 
almost to the English offspring, only it is masculine. 

Note 2. GirayaA may have been meant for giryaA, a 
possible ablative of giri; see Lanman, p. 383. Ugr£A would 
then refer to UpaJb, unless we break the sentence into two, 
viz. ' my bright thoughts tend to the host of heaven,' and 
' the fierce Maruts strive like waters from the mountain.' 
If we compare, however, IX, 95, 3. apam iva fd urmayaA 
tartura»a£ pra manisha7* irate s6mam ikMa., we see that 
the whole verse forms one sentence. All would be right 
if we could change girayaA into giribhyaA, but is not this 
a conjecture nim is facilis? 
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MAiVZ?ALA VII, HYMN 66. 
ASH7AKA V, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 23-26. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. Who are these resplendent men, dwelling to- 
gether, the boys of Rudra, also 1 with good horses ? 

2. No one indeed knows their births, they alone 
know each other's birthplace. 

3. They plucked each other with their beaks 1 ; 
the hawks, rushing like the wind, strove together. 

4. A wise man understands these secrets 1 , that 
Pmni, the great, bore an udder. 

5. May that clan be rich in heroes by the Maruts, 
always victorious, rich in manhood ! 

6. They are quickest to go, most splendid with 
splendour, endowed with beauty, strong with strength. 

7. Strong is your strength, steadfast your powers, 
and thus by the Maruts is this clan mighty. 

8. Resplendent is your breath, furious are the 
minds of the wild host, like a shouting maniac K 

9. Keep from us entirely your flame, let not your 
hatred reach us here. 

10. I call on the dear names of your swift ones, 
so that the greedy should be satisfied \ O Maruts, 

11. The well-armed, the swift, decked with beauti- 
ful chains, who themselves adorn their bodies. 

12. Bright are the libations for you, the bright 
ones, O Maruts, a bright sacrifice I prepare for the 
bright. In proper order came those who truly 
follow the order, the bright born, the bright, the 
pure. 

13. On your shoulders, O Maruts, are the rings, 
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on your chests the golden chains are fastened ; far- 
shining like lightnings with showers 1 , you wield 
your weapons, according to your wont. 

14. Your hidden x splendours come forth ; spread 
out your powers (names), O racers ! Accept, O 
Maruts, this thousandfold, domestic share, as an 
offering for the house-gods 2 . 

15. If you thus listen, O Maruts, to this praise, 
at the invocation of the powerful sage, give him 
quickly a share of wealth in plentiful offspring, which 
no selfish enemy shall be able to hurt. 

16. The Maruts, who are fleet like racers, the 
manly youths, shone like Yakshas 1 ; they are 
beautiful like boys standing round the hearth, they 
play about like calves who are still sucking. 

1 7. May the bounteous Maruts be gracious to us, 
opening up to us the firm heaven and earth. May 
that bolt of yours which kills catde and men, be 
far from us! Incline to us, O Vasus, with your 
favours. 

18. The Hotrt priest calls on you again and 
again, sitting down and praising your common gift, 
O Maruts. O strong ones, he who is the guardian 
of so much wealth, he calls on you with praises, 
free from guile. 

19. These Maruts stop the swift, they bend 
strength by strength \ they ward off the curse of 
the plotter, and turn 8 their heavy hatred on the 
enemy. 

20. These Maruts stir up even the sluggard 1 , 
even the vagrant 2 , as the gods 3 pleased. O strong 
ones, drive away the darkness, and grant us all our. 
kith and kin. 

21. May we not fall away from your bounty, O 
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Maruts, may we not stay behind, O charioteers, in 
the distribution of your gifts. Let us share in the 
brilliant wealth, the well-acquired, that belongs to 
you, O strong ones. 

22. When valiant men fiercely fight together, for 
rivers, plants, and houses \ then, O Maruts, sons of 
Rudra, be in battles our protectors from the enemy. 

23. O Maruts, you have valued 1 the praises 
which our fathers have formerly recited to you ; with 
the Maruts the victor is terrible in battle, with the 
Maruts alone the racer wins the prize. 

24. O Maruts, may we have a strong son, who 
is lord among men, a ruler, through whom we may 
cross the waters to dwell in safety, and then obtain 
our own home for you l . 

25. May Indra then, Varu«a, Mitra, Agni, the 
waters, the plants, the trees of the forest be pleased 
with us. Let us be in the keeping, in the lap of 
the Maruts ; protect us always with your favours. 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Vasish/#a. Verse i occurs in SV. I, 433 ; 
verse 10 in TS. II, 1, 11, 1 ; MS. IV, 11, 2 ; verse 12 in TB. 
II, 8, 5,5 ; MS. IV, 14, 18 ; verse 13 in TB. II, 8, 5, 5 ; MS. 
IV, 14, 18 ; verse 14 in TS. IV, 3, 13, 6 ; MS. IV, 10, 5 ; 
verse 16 in TS. IV, 3, 13, 7 ; MS. IV, 10, 5 ; verse 19 in 
TB. II, 8, 5, 6; MS. IV, 14, 18. Metre, 1-11 Dvipada 
Vira^; 13-25 TrishAibh. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The SV. reads atha for the older adha. Sanika 
in the edition of the Bibl. Ind. is a misprint for sani/a. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Sva-pu is explained by Roth as possibly a 
broom, raising the dust. Grassmann translates it by light, 
Ludwig by blowing. I suggest to take it for *vapu, in the 
sense of beak or claw, from vap, which follows immediately. 
See note to I, 88, 4. I do not see how the other meanings 
assigned to svapu give any sense. Oldenberg therefore 
suggests pavanta, ' Sie stromten hell auf einander zu mit 
ihren svapus.' 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Sayawa explains et&ai ninyS. by jvetavaroani 
marudatmakani bhutani. He takes udhas as a locative. 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. Geldner translates : ' Der Spielmann des wilden 
Heeres ist wie ein Muni,' and adds, 'Aberwas ist ein Muni 
im Veda?' 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. I read tripia for tripit of the Pada text, and 
refer vavajana^ to the Maruts. The TS. has trt'pat, and 
the commentary explains it by tr/ptim. The first line is 
Vira^-, the second TrishAibh, and the TrishAibh metre is 
afterwards carried on. 
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Verse 11. 

This verse refers to the Maruts, not, as Ludwig thinks, 
to the priests. Dr. v. Bradke (Dyaus Asura, p. 65) proposes 
to join verses 10 and 11 into one Trish/ubh, and possibly to 
insert £ before huve. I doubt whether for the present such 
changes are justified. On the structure of this hymn, see 
Oldenberg, Prol. 96, Anm. 3 ; 200, Anm. 5. 

Verse 13. 

Note 1. TB. II, 8, 5, 6, reads vyrjsh/ibhiA (not vrishii- 
bhi/t), and the commentator explains, vynsh/ibhir ayudha- 
vueshair vyrish/yakhyair, vijeshe»a ro£amanaA sthitkA. 
And again, rishtaya. eva vLrish/atvad vyrj'sh/aya ity u/feyante. 
Bollensen, Z. D. M. G. XLI, 501, conjectures rishtibhiA for 
vn'sh/ibhiA, which is very ingenious. See also note 1 to 

II. 34, 2- 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. Budhnya, explained by budhne bhavani, and also 
by kalapravrtttani. 

Note 2. Grthamedhtya may refer to the Maruts as grtha- 
medhas or gr*'hamedhinas ; see RV. VII, 59, 10 ; VS. XXIV, 
16. The gr*hamedhiya ish/i in Sat, Br. XI, 5, 2, 4, is meant 
for the Maruts. 

Verse 16. 

Note 1. Yakshadrfra^ is explained as wishing to see a 
sacrifice or feast. Ludwig retains this meaning. Grassmann 
translates, ' wie feurige Blitze funkeln.' Yaksha may mean 
a shooting star or any meteor, literally what shoots or 
hastens along; see VII, 61, 5. n£ yasu £itram dadwe na 
yaksham ; also note to V, 55, 1. But drts is not sadrw. 
If we follow the later Sanskrit, yaksha would mean a class 
of spirits, followers of Kuvera, also ghosts in general. If 
this is not too modern a conception for the Rig-veda, we 
might translate yakshadrw, 'appearing as ghosts' (see 
Kaur. Sutra 95 in BR.), or, considering the expression 
iXyah na ya*«sat yakshabhr/t viket&Ji, I, 190, 4, take it 
for a name of horses. 
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Verse 10. 
Note 1. Does not sahasa & stand for sahasa Si, and not 
for sahasaA £? Comp. Oldenberg, Prolegomena, 465 seq. 

ITote 2. On dadhanti, see Hubschmann, Indogerm. Vocal- 
system, p. 1 a. 

Verse 20. 

Mote 1. On radhra, see Pischel, Ved. Stud. pp. 124 seq. 

Note 2. Bhrani is doubtful, but as it stands by the side 
of radhra, it seems to have a bad meaning, such as a 
vagrant, unsteady. 

Note 8. The Vasus are often mentioned with the Adityas 
and Rudras, see III, 8, 8 ; X, 66,12; 138, 9. By them- 
selves they became almost synonymous with the Devas. 
Thus in VII, 11, 4, we read that Agni became the master 
of all sacrifices, kratum hf asya VasavaA ^-ushanta atha 
devfUi dadhire havyavaliam, 'for the Vasus liked his wisdom, 
therefore the Devas made him the carrier of offerings.' See 
also V, 3, 10. pita* Vaso yadi tat ^oshayise. In one pas- 
sage, VI, 50, 4, VasavaA means the Maruts. In our passage 
it seems better to take it in the sense of gods, but we might 
also refer it to the Maruts. 

Verse 22. 
Note 1. With pada b, compare VII, 70, 3 b. 

Verse 23. 

Note 1. I have taken bhffri £akra in the sense of magni 
facere, though I can find no analogous passages. 

Verse 24. 

Note 1. This verse has been well explained by Dr. v. 
Bradke, Dyaus Asura, p. 66. Svam 6ksJt, our own home, 
occurs IV, 50, 8 ; V, 33, 4 5 VI, 41, 1 ; VIII, 72, 14 Abhyas 
means generally to obtain what is not our own. See also 
VII, 48, 2. VaA, which I have translated 'for you,' may 
also mean ' from you.' 

Verse 25. 

This verse is marked as a galita taken from VII, 34, 25, 
while the last pada is a galita taken from VII, 1, 25. 
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MAA^ALA VII, HYMN 57. 

ASH7AKA V, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 27. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. O ye worshipful, your company of Maruts is 

fond of honey, they who delight in their strength at 

the sacrifices, the Maruts, who shake even the wide 

heaven and earth, and fill the well, when they move 

about, the terrible ones. 

2. Truly the Maruts find out the man who praises 
them, and guide the thoughts of the sacrificer. Sit 
down then to rejoice to-day, on the altar 1 in our 
assemblies 2 well pleased. 

3. Others do not shine so much as these Maruts 
with their golden chains, their weapons, and their 
own bodies ; the all-adorned, adorning heaven and 
earth, brighten themselves with the same brightness, 
when starting for triumph. 

4. May your shining thunderbolt be far from us, 
O Maruts, whatever sin we may commit against 
you, men as we are : O worshipful, let us not fall 
under 1 its power, let your best favour rest on us. 

5. May the Maruts be pleased with whatever little 
we have done here, they the faultless, the bright, 
the pure. Protect us, ye worshipful, with your 
favours, lead us to prosperity through booty. 

6. And let the manly Maruts, when they have 
been praised, under whatever names, enjoy these 
offerings ! Grant that our offspring may not die *, 
raise up for us riches 8 , glory, and wealth. 

7. O Maruts, when you have thus been praised, 
come all together with help towards our lords who 
with their hundredfold wealth freely prosper us ; — 
protect us always with your favours ! 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Vasish/Aa. None of its verses occurs in SV., 
VS., AV., TS., TB., MS. Metre, Trishflibh. 

Verse 1. 

This hymn has been translated by Geldner and Kaegi. 
The first verse is most difficult. G.-K. avoid all difficulties 
by translating, ' Beim Fest des siissen Trankes weiss man 
tiichtig euch zu begeistern, hehre Schaar der Marut.' 
Ludwig grapples with them by translating: 'An eures 
madhu kraft, o zu vererende, freut bei den opfern sich 
der Marut geschlecht' I doubt, however, whether javas 
is ever ascribed to madhu, though it is ascribed to 
Soma. Oldenberg suggests, 'The sweet ones' is your 
Marut-name, O worshipful, they who rejoice in their 
strength at the sacrifices.' Here the difficulty would be 
that Marutam nama is the recognised term for the name, 
i. e. the kin of the Maruts. Still, unless we venture on a 
conjecture, this would seem to be the best rendering. 
Could we change madhvaA vaA nama marutam into madh- 
vad vaA nama marutam? Madhvad is a Vedic word, 
though it occurs once only, in 1, 164, 22, and as trisyllabic. 
Its very rarity would help to account for the change. The 
meaning would then be, 'your Marut kin eats honey, is /, 
fond of honey.' 

It has been proved that the present madati is always 
neutral, meaning to rejoice, while mand (Par.) is transitive, 
to make rejoice. Otherwise madhvad might possibly have 
been taken in the sense of sweet things, as in I, 180, 4; 
IX, 89, 3, and construed with madanti. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Barhis, which I translate by altar, is the simplest 
form of an altar, mere turf or kura-grass, on which the 
offerings are placed. See note to VII, 46, 4. 

Note 2. On vidatha, see my note, V, 59, 2. 
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Verse 8. 

See Gaedicke, Accusativ, p. 241 ; his rendering would be 
acceptable but for the a. Without any verb of motion a 
ra^as can hardly mean 'through the air,' nor £ rodasi 
'through the worlds.' 

Verse 4. 
Note 1. On api bhu and api as, see B.-R. s. v. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. AmWta cannot be rendered by immortality in 
our sense, it simply means not dying. 

Note 2. GigritA, imp. aor. caus. of gar. RayaA, ace. 
plur. 
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MAJVZ7ALA VII, HYMN 58. 
ASHTAKA V, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 28. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

1. Sing to the company (of the Maruts), growing 
up together, the strong among the divine host 1 : 
they stir heaven and earth by their might, they 
mount up to the firmament from the abyss of 
Nirn'ti*. 

2. Even your birth 1 was with fire and fury, O 
Maruts ! You, terrible, wrathful, never tiring ! You 
who stand forth with might and strength ; every one 
who sees the sun 2 , fears at your coming. 

3. Grant mighty strength to our lords, if the 
Maruts are pleased with our praise. As a trodden 
path furthers a man, may they further us ; help us 
with your brilliant favours. 

4. Favoured by you, O Maruts, a wise man wins 
a hundred, favoured by you a strong racer wins a 
thousand, favoured by you a king also kills his 
enemy : may that gift of yours prevail, O ye shakers. 

5. I invite these bounteous sons of Rudra 1 , will 
these Maruts turn again to us ? Whatever they 
hated secretly or openly, that sin we pray the swift 
ones to forgive. 

6. This praise of our lords has been spoken : may 
the Maruts be pleased with this hymn. Keep far 
from us, O strong ones, all hatred, protect us always 
with your favours ! 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Vasish/^a. None of its verses occurs in 
SV., VS., AV., TS., TB., MS. Metre, TrishAibh. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Dhaman is one of the cruces of translators, and 
it remains so after all that has been written on the subject 
by Bergaigne, III, 210 seq. There are many words in the 
Veda which it is simply impossible to translate, because 
their meaning has not yet been differentiated, and they 
convey such general or rather vague concepts that it is ut- 
terly impossible to match them in our modern languages. 
Translators are often blamed that they do not always 
render the same Vedic by the same English word. It 
would be simply impossible to do so, because, according to 
the different surroundings in which it occurs, the same word 
receives different shades of meaning which in English can 
only be approximately expressed by different words. 
Bergaigne is, no doubt, right when he says that dha-man 
is derived from dha, to set or settle, and that it therefore 
meant at first what is settled. From this he proceeds to 
argue that the original meaning of dhaman, from which all 
others are derived, is law. But law is a very late and very 
abstract word, and we must never forget that words always 
progress from the concrete to the abstract, from the material 
to the spiritual, and but seldom, and at a much later time, in 
an opposite direction. Now even if we were to admit that 
dhaman does not occur in the Veda in the sense of settlement, 
i.e. abode, this is certainly its most general meaning after- 
wards, and no one would maintain that a settlement, i.e. a 
household, was called dhaman, because it involved a settle- 
ment, i. e. laws. The same applies to vrata. Bergaigne (III, 
213) agrees with me that vrata should be derived from 
var, to surround, to guard, and not from var, to choose, 
but he thinks that it meant at once 'garde, protection,' 
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and not ' lieu clos.' I still hold that like vonos, vrata must 
have meant first a real hedge, or tpnos, and then only an 
abstract enclosure, i.e. a law, vo/xos. In this case we can see 
the actual transition of thought. People would begin by say- 
ing, 'there is a fence here against your cattle,' and this would 
in time assume the meaning 'there is a defence against your 
cattle straying on my meadow.' But it would be impossi- 
ble to begin, as Bergaigne (p. 216) does, with the abstract 
meaning of protection, law, and then return and use the 
word in such phrases as V, 46, 7. apam vrate\ ' within the 
pale of the waters.' 

Dhaman, therefore, meant originally, I still believe, what 
was actually laid down or settled, hence an abode. When, 
as in the Veda, it means law, I do not say that this was 
necessarily derived from the meaning of abode. I only 
maintain that it was a second, if not a secondary, meaning, 
and that, at all events, the meaning of abode cannot be 
derived from that of law. 

After dhaman meant what is settled, it has sometimes to 
be translated by law, by nature, sometimes by class, or 
clan, where it comes very near to naman, name, while 
sometimes it may best be rendered by a general and 
abstract suffix, or even by a plural. Thus in our passage, 
dafvyasya dhamna^ is not very different from devanam. 

What is peculiar to our passage is the genitive governed 
by tuvishman. After all the learning which Bergaigne has 
expended on the analysis of dhaman, he does not help us 
to a translation of our sentence. If we translate ' of the 
divine law, powerful,' we have words, but no sense. I take 
dafvyasya dhamnaA as a genitivus partitivus, such as AV. 
IV > 37» 5> oshadhinam virudham viryavati. See Kuhn, 
Zeitschrift XIII, 1 %o ; Siecke, Genitivus, p. 14. Grassmann : 
'Diemachtigwalten in der Gotter Wohnsitz.' Ludwig: 'Die 
von gottlicher natur, die starke.' He denies that tuvishman 
could be followed by the genitive. I do not maintain that 
I am satisfied on that point. All I say in this as in many 
other cases is that my translation gives something which 
we can understand. Let others give us something better. 
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Note 2. On Nirr&i, see Hibbert Lectures, p. 245 ; Lect. 
Science of Lang., vol. ii, p. 562. Avawwa, literally with- 
out beams of support, or bottomless. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. On^anus, see Lanman, p. 571. 

Note 2. Svardr/lc, according to Grassmann, der lichte 
Himmel ; according to Ludwig, jeder der das licht schaut. 
Sayawa, among other meanings, gives that of tree. See 
VII, 83, 2. 

Verse 3. 

On the construction of this verse, see Delbriick, Syntax, 
p. 384, and Bergaigne, Melanges Renier, p. 82. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. With regard to tan milMshaJi rudrasya, ' these 
bounteous (sons) of Rudra,' see VIII, 20, 3. 
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MAiVZ?ALA VII, HYMN 59. 
ASHTAKA V, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 29-30. 

To the Maruts and Rudra. 

i. Whom you protect again and again, O gods, 
and whom you lead, to him, O Agni, Varu»a, Mitra, 
Aryaman, and Maruts, yield your protection. 

2. He who sacrifices, O gods, overcomes his 
enemies by your protection on a happy day. He 
who gives to your delight, spreads forth his dwell- 
ing, spreads out much food. 

3. This Vasish//fca will not despise even the last 
among you, O Maruts ; drink 1 all of you, to-day, at 
my libation here, full of desire. 

4. Your help does not indeed fail that man in 
battle to whom you granted it, O men ! Your 
newest favour has turned hither, come quick then, 
ye who wish to drink. 

5. O ye whose gifts are cheering, come to drink 
the (juice of the Soma) flowers : these are your 
libations, O Maruts, for I gave them to you, do not 
go elsewhere! 

6. Sit down on our altar and protect 1 us, to give 
us brilliant riches. O Maruts, who never miss the 
Soma mead, hail to you here to enjoy yourselves. 

7. Having adorned their bodies, the swans with 
dark blue backs came flying in secret 1 — the whole 
flock sat down all around me, like gay men, delight- 
ing in the Soma offering. 

8. O Maruts, that hateful man who beyond our 
thoughts tries to hurt us, O Vasus, may he catch 
the snares of Druh, kill him with your hottest bolt ! 
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9. O you Maruts, full of heat, here is the libation ; 
be pleased to accept it, O you who destroy the 
enemies by your help 1 . 

10. O you who accept the domestic sacrifices 1 , 
come hither, O Maruts, do not keep away, you who 
are bounteous by your help 2 . 

11. O Maruts, strong and wise, with sun-bright 
skins, I choose the sacrifice for you here and there 1 . 

12. We sacrifice to Tryambaka 1 , the sweet- 
scented, wealth-increasing (Rudra). May I be de- 
tached from death, like a gourd from its stem, but 
not 2 from the immortal 3 . 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Vasish/^a. Verse 12 addressed to Rudra. 

Verse 3 occurs SV. I, 241 ; verse 8, AV. VII, 77, 2 ; 
TS. IV, 3, 13, 3 ; MS. IV, 10, 5 ; verse 9, AV. VII, 77, 1 ; 
TS. IV, 3, 13, 3; MS. IV, 10, 5 ; verse 10, TS. IV, 3, 13, 
5 ; MS. IV, 10, 5 ; verse 11, TA. I, 4, 3 ; MS. IV, io, 3 ; 
verse ia, VS. Ill, 60; AV. XIV, 1, 17; TS. I, 8, 6, a ; 
MS. I, to, 4 ; TA. X, 56 ; .Sat. Br. II, 6, 2, ia. 

Metre, 1, 3, 5 Brzhati; 2, 4, 6 Satobrzhati ; 7, 8 TrishAibh; 
9, 10, 11 Gayatrt; ia AnushAibh. 

Verse 2. 
With pada a compare I, 110,7; withe and d, VIII, 37, 16. 

Verse 3. 
Note 1. SV. has pibantu, and as a various reading the 
comment, gives pivanta. Sute" sa£a is a standing phrase. 

Verse 6. 
Note 1. I cannot see how avita can stand for avish/a 
(Delbriick, Verb, 1 86 ; Whitney, Gram. § 908). I translate 
as if the text gave avata. 

Verse 7. 
Note 1. On the secret approach of the Maruts, see I, 88, 5. 

Verse 8. 
The text in the AV. VII, 77, a, is bad, y6 no marto 
maruto durhrzwayus, prati mu»£atam sAA, and tapasa for 
hanmana. The TS. IV, 3, 13, 3, has tiriA satyani. It reads 
besides, yd no marto vasavo durh««ayus tiraA satyani 
maruta/* ^fghi^sat druhdA paVam, and tapasa. Tira£ 
£ittani may mean 'beyond all conception,' as Grassmann 
takes it, or ' unobserved,' as B.-R. suggest. TiraA satyani 
might mean ' in spite of all pledges,' but that is probably 
an emendation. All this shows the unsettled state of 
Vedic tradition, outside that of the Rig-veda ; see Olden- 
berg, Prolegomena, p. 338. 

Verse 0. 
Note 1. Cti, taken here as a dative, by Lanman, p. 382. 
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Verse 10. 

Note 1. On the Maruts grzhamedhina^, see Sat. Br. II, 
5, 3, 4. Possibly the Maruts may be called grzhamedhas, 
i. e. gWhasthas, performing the Grzhya sacrifices. See on 
these names TS. I, 8, 4, 1 ; a. 

Note 2. The last pada in the TS. is pramu»£anto no 
awhasa//. 

Verse 11. 

Note 1. On ihdha, seeDelbriick, Syntax, p. 51. It means 
' here and there,' that is, ' again and again.' 

Verse 12. 

Note 1. Tryambaka is a name of Rudra, but its original 
meaning is doubtful. Some commentators explain it by 
' three-eyed,' but its natural meaning would be ' having 
three mothers.' The Sat. Br. II, 6, 3, 9, derives it from 
Stry-ambika, because Ambika, Rudra's sister, shares the 
sacrifice with him. 

Note 2. On mi with optative, see Delbriick, Synt. Forsch. 
I, 194 ; Syntax, 338, 361, Anm. 1. 

Note 3. That amrttat is right, not, as Grassmann suggests, 
amrzta, is clear from the parallel forms, pr&6 mu»£ami 
n&muta^, or it6 mukshtya ma'muta/*. Pischel in Z.D.M.G. 
XL, 1 a 1, demands too much logical accuracy from a poet ; 
see AV. XIV, 1, 17 ; VS. Ill, 60. 

All scholars seem to agree that this hymn is a composite 
hymn, and that it breaks the law of decrease in the number of 
verses. It begins with three Pragathas, verses 1 and a, 3 and 4, 
5 and 6, which may be in their right place. Then follow two 
TrishAibhs, 7 and 8, which may form a hymn by themselves. 
The next three Gayatris, which clearly belong together, are 
a later addition ; so is the last verse, which ought to stand 
in the Atharva rather than in the Rig-veda. The Pada 
text does not divide this last verse. See on this subject, 
Oldenberg, Z.D.M.G. XXXVIII,449seq.,Proleg.aoo; 511 ; 
Bergaigne, Recherches sur 1'histoire de la Samhita, II, 10. 
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MAMPALA VIII, HYMN 7. 
ASH7AKA V, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 18-24. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). / 

i. When the sage has poured out the threefold 1 
draught to you, O Maruts, then you shine forth in 
the mountains (clouds). 

2. Aye, when, O bright Maruts, growing in 
strength, you have seen your way, then the moun- 
tains (clouds) have gone down \ 

3. The sons of Frisni, the bulls, have risen 
together with the winds, they have drawn forth the 
swelling draught. 

4. The Maruts sow the mist, they shake the 
mountains (clouds), when they go their way with 
the winds, 

5. When the mountain bent down before your 
march, the rivers before your rule, before your 
great power (blast). 

6. We invoke you by night for our protection, 
you by day, you while the sacrifice proceeds. 

7. And they rise up on their courses, the beauti- 
ful, of reddish hue 1 , the bulls, above the ridge of 
the sky. 

8. With might they send forth a ray of light, that 
the sun may have a path to walk 1 : they have 
spread far and wide with their lights. 

9. Accept, O Maruts, this my speech, this hymn 
of praise, O .# zbhukshans \ this my call. 

10. The Trisnis 1 (the clouds) yielded three lakes 
(from their udders) as mead for the wielder of the 
thunderbolt (Indra), the well, the water-skin, the 
watering-pot 2 . 
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11. O Maruts, whenever we call you from 
heaven, wishing for your favour, come hither to- 
wards us. 

12. For you are bounteous 1 , in our house, O 
Rudras, ^'bhukshans : you are attentive, when you 
enjoy (the libations). 

1 3. O Maruts, bring to us from heaven enrapturing 
wealth, which nourishes many, which satisfies all. 

14. When you have seen your way, brilliant 
Maruts, as it were from above 1 the mountains, you 
rejoice in the (Soma) drops which have been pressed 
out 

1 5. Let the mortal with his prayers ask the favour 
of that immense, unconquerable (host) 1 of them, 

16. Who like torrents 1 foam along heaven and 
earth with their streams of rain, drawing the inex- 
haustible well. 

17. These sons of Trtsni rise up together with 
rattlings, with chariots, with the winds, and with 
songs of praise. 

18. That (help) with which you helped Turvasa, 
Yadu, and Ka»va when he carried off riches, that 
we pray for, greatly for our wealth. 

19. O bounteous Maruts, may these draughts, 
swelling like butter, strengthen you, together with 
the prayers of Ka»va. 

20. Where do you rejoice now, O bounteous 
Maruts, when an altar has been prepared for you ? 
What priest serves you ? 

21. For you for whom we have prepared an altar, 
do not, as it was with you formerly, in return for 
these praises, gladden the companies of our sacri- 
fice. 

22. These Maruts have brought together piece 
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by piece * the great waters, heaven and earth, the 
sun, and the thunderbolt ; 

23. And, while performing their manly work, 
they have trodden VWtra to pieces, and the dark 
mountains (clouds). 

24. They protected the strength and intelligence 
of the fighting Trita, they protected Indra in his 
struggle with VWtra. 

25. Holding lightnings in their hands, they hasten 
heavenward, golden helmets 1 are on their head; 
the brilliant Maruts have adorned themselves for 
beauty. 

26. When with U^ana 2 you have come from afar 
to Uksh«orandhra (ox-hollow) 1 , he roared from fear, 
like Dyu (the sky). 

27. O gods, come to us with your golden-hoofed 
horses, for the offering of the sacrifice x . 

28. When the red leader leads their spotted deer 
in their chariot, the brilliant Maruts approach and 
let the waters run. 

29. The heroes went downwards to »Sarya#avat, 
to Sushoma, to Arfika, to Pastyavat 

30. When will you come hither, O Maruts, to the 
sage who calls you so, with your consolations to the 
suppliant ? 

31. What then now? Where are your friends, 
now that you have forsaken Indra ? Who is counted 
in your friendship ? 

32. O Ka«vas, I praise Agni, together with our 
Maruts, who carry the thunderbolt in their hands, 
and are armed with golden daggers. 

33. Might I succeed in bringing hither the strong 
hunters, hither with their splendid booty for the 
newest blessings. 
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34. The hills even sink low, as if they thought 
themselves valleys, the mountains even bow them- 
selves down. 

35. The crossing (horses) bring them hither, 
flying through the air ; they bestow strength on the 
man who praises them. 

36. The old fire 1 has been born, like the shine 2 
by the splendour of the sun, and the Maruts have 
spread far and wide with their lights. 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Punarvatsa Ka«va. Verse 8 occurs MS. 
IV, 12, 5 ; verse n in TS. I, 5, u, 4; MS. IV, 10, 4 ; 
verse 28 in AV. XIII, 1, 21. Metre, Gayatrl. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Trish/ubham is an adjective belonging to {sham. 
The same expression occurs again, VIII, 69,1, as agalita, and 
is therefore of little help. In IX, 62, 24, the isha/i are called 
parish/ubha^, which seems to mean something like pari- 
srut, i. e. standing round about. I therefore take trish/ubh 
in our passage simply as threefold, referring probably to 
the morning, noon, and evening sacrifice. The sacrifice is 
often called trivrit, X, 52, 4 ; 124, 1. Some scholars ascribe 
to stubh in trish/ubh the meaning of liturgical shouting. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Besides n{ ahasata, we find ud ahasata, I, 9, 4, 
and apa ahasata, IX, 73, 6. On ki, see verse 14, and V, 55, 
7. It is often impossible to say whether the Vedic Aorist 
should be translated in English by the perfect or the im- 
perfect. If we take the verse as describing an historical 
fact, it would be, ' When you saw your way, or, as soon as 
you had seen your way, the clouds fell.' If it is meant as 
a repeated event, it would be, ' when, i. e. whenever you 
have seen your way, the clouds have fallen.' The difficulty 
lies in English, and though the grammars lay down rules, 
usage does not conform to them. The difference in the 
use of tenses in English is so great that in the revised 
version of the Bible, a number of passages had to be trans- 
lated differently for the English and for the American 
public. Thus in Rom. ii. 12, the English edition gives, 
' For as many as have sinned without law, shall perish 
without law.' The American edition changes this into 'As 
many as sinned without the law.' Gal. iii. 22, English: 
'The scripture hath shut up;' American: 'The scripture 
shut up.' It was on account of this and other changes of 
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idiom which have sprung up between English and American, 
that different editions of the revised version had actually to 
be printed for England and America. No wonder, there- 
fore, that an American critic should in his innocence have 
charged me with not knowing the difference between the 
aorist, the imperfect, and the perfect in Vedic Sanskrit ! 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Aruwapsu, perhaps reddish-coloured, an epithet 
of the dawn, here applied to the Maruts. The Maruts are 
sometimes called vr/shapsu, ahrutapsu, 1, 52, 4 ; VIII, 20, 7. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. The relation between the light cast forth by the 
Maruts and the path of the sun is not quite clear, except 
that in other places also the Maruts are connected with the 
morning. The darkness preceding a thunderstorm may be 
identified with the darkness of the night, preceding the 
sunrise. See Bergaigne, II, 379 seq. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. The meaning of r zbhukshan is doubtful. It is 
applied to Indra and the Maruts. See Bergaigne, II, 403 ; 
404 note ; 41a. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. The Prwnis in the plural fern.- are the clouds, see 
VIII, 6, 19. Mythologically there is but one Prani, the 
mother of the Maruts. See also Bergaigne, II, 397. 

Note 2. I am doubtful about the three lakes of Madhu, 
here of rain, poured from their udders by the clouds. The 
number three is common enough, and Ludwig has pointed 
out a parallel passage from the AV. X, 10, 10-12, where 
we read of three patras, filled with milk and Soma. Many 
similar passages have been collected by Bergaigne, I, 177, 
but again without a definite result. The question is whether 
the three words utsa, kavandha, and udrin are meant as 
names of the three patras, in our passage, of the three 
lakes, or whether they should be taken as an apposition, 
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the three lakes, namely, the well (of the sky), the skin full 
of water, and udrin, the watering-pot. Udrin is elsewhere 
an adjective only, but I think we must here translate, • the 
well, the water-skin, the watering-pot.' 

Verse 12. 

N ote 1. On sudanavaA as vocative, see Delbriick, Syntax, 
p. 106. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. For adhi with genitive, one expects ati. But 
Delbriick doubts whether ati can govern the genitive. See 
Altind. Syntax, p. 440. 

Verse 15. 

Note 1. As adabhyasya can only refer to etavata^, I have 
taken etavat in the sense of ga»a, followed by esham. But 
I am not certain that the rendering is right. 

Verse 16. 

Note L I have ventured to translate drapsa^ by torrents. 
Neither drops nor sparks nor banners seem to yield an 
appropriate simile, but I feel very doubtful. See VIII, 96, 
13 ; IX, 73, 1. 

Verse 22. 

Note 1. I thought at first that by sam parvara^ dadhuA 
was meant the mixing or confounding together of heaven and 
earth ; it being impossible, during a storm, to distinguish the 
two. But there is clearly, as Ludwig points out, an opposi- 
tion between sam dadhuA and vf yaya/t. I therefore take 
parv&raA in verse z% in the sense of piece by piece, as in 
AV. IV, 1 a, 7. sam dadhat parusha paruA, while in verse 
23 it means in pieces. 

Verse 25. 

Note 1. On sipr&A, see note to II, 34, 3. 

Verse 26. 

Note 1. Uksh«4/t randhram, ' the hollow of the bull,' what- 
ever that may be, is not mentioned again. If it is meant for 
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the dark cloud which hides the rain, then the roar of the bull 
would be the thunder of the cloud, stirred by the Maruts. 
Aukshworandhra, however, is the technical name of certain 
Samans, so that Ukshworandhra may have been, like Ujana 
(later U-ranas), a proper name. See TtLndya. Br. XIII, 9, 
18; 19. 

Note 2. If urana stands for uranaya it might mean, 'with 
desire,' but it seems more likely that it refers to the ^j'shi, 
who is called ILrana in the Rig-veda, and Ujanas in later 
writings. See Lanman, p. 562, 1. 21; Bergaigne, II, 338, 
n. 3 ; Schmidt, K. Z. XXVI, 40a, n. 1. 

Verse 27. 
Note 1. On makhasya davane, see note to 1, 6, 8, where I 
accepted the old explanation, ' Come to the offering of the 
priest.' But does makha mean priest ? In later Sanskrit it 
means sacrifice, so that makhasya davane has been translated, 
' for the offering of the sacrifice,' that is, • that we may be able 
to offer you sacrifice.' If makha means glad and refers to 
Soma, which is doubtful, the sense would be the same. 
Possibly davane may here be derived from do, to divide, 
but this would not help us much. 

Verse 28. 
The AV. reads yam tva pr/shatl rathe prash/ir vahati 
rohita, subh& yasi riwann apiA, which yields no help. 

Verse 29. 
This verse is very difficult. First of all, nf^akraya can 
hardly mean ' without a chariot ' (B.-R.), but seems an ad- 
verb, meaning downwards. But the chief difficulty lies in 
this, that we must decide, once for all, whether words, such 
as sushoma, jaryawavat, aiglka, pastyavat, &c, are to be 
interpreted in their natural sense, as expressing localities, 
well known to the poet, or in their technical sense, as names 
of sacrificial vessels. That this decision is by no means 
easy, may be inferred from the fact that two scholars, Roth 
and Ludwig, differ completely, the former preferring the 
technical, the latter the geographical meaning. We must 
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remember that in the hymns to the Maruts the poets speak 
occasionally of the countries, far and near, visited by the 
storm-winds. We must also bear in mind that in our very 
passage the poet asks the Maruts to come to him, and not 
to tarry with other people. When, therefore, he says, that 
they went to .Saryawavat, &c, is that likely to be meant 
for a tank of Soma at his own or any other sacrifice ? 

•Saryawavat is derived from jarya, this from .rara. .Sara 
means reed, arrow ; jarya, made of reeds, jarya, an arrow, 
but also reeds tied together and used at the sacrifice for 
carrying Soma-oblations. From it, .raryawa, which, accord- . 
ing to S5ya«a, means lands in Kurukshetra (RV. VIII, 6, 
39), and from which .Saryawavat is derived, as the name of 
a lake in that neighbourhood (not a Landstrich, B.-R.). 
When this jaryawavat occurs in the Rig-veda, the question 
is, does it mean that lake, evidently a famous lake and a 
holy place in the early settlements of the Vedic Aryas, or 
does it mean, as others suppose, a sacrificial vessel made of 
reeds ? It occurs in the Rig-veda seven times. 

In I, 84, 14, Indra is said to have found the head of the 
horse, which had been removed among the mountains 
(clouds) at Saryawavat. This seems to me the lake in 
which the sun sets. In the 8th Ma«*/ala jaryawavat occurs 
three times. In VIII, 6, 39, Indra is invoked to rejoice 
at «Sarya«avat, or, according to others, in a vessel full of 
Soma. In our passage the Maruts went to .Saryawavat, to 
Sushoma, Ar^lka, and Pastyavat, countries, it would seem, 
not vessels. In VIII, 64, 11, after saying that the Soma 
had been prepared among the Purus, it is added that the 
Soma is sweetest in .Saryawavat, oh the Sushoma, and in 
Aiglkiya. In IX, 65, 22, we read of Somas prepared far 
and near, and at .Saryawavat, and in the next verse we read 
of Somas to be found either among the Atgikas, among 
the Pastyas, or among the Five Tribes. In IX, 113, 1 ; 2, 
Indra is asked to drink Soma at Saryawavat, and the Soma 
is asked to come from Aiglka. In X, 35, 2, the aid is 
implored of heaven and earth, of the rivers and the moun- 
tains, and these mountains are called jaryawavataw. 
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Ar^kiyi, besides the three passages mentioned already, 
occurs X, 75, 5) where it is clearly a river as well as 
Sushoma, while in IX, 65, 23, the Ar^ikas, in the plural, 
could only be the name of a people. 

Taking all this into account, it seems to me that we 
ought to accept the tradition that Saryawavat was a lake 
and the adjoining district in Kurukshetra, that Aigikl was 
the name of a river, Ar^tka the name of the adjoining 
country, Ar^-ikaA, of the inhabitants, Aiglkiya another 
name of Aiglki, the river, and Aigtklyam another name of 
the country Aigika. Sushoma in our passage is probably 
the name of the country near the Sushomi, and Pasty&vat, 
though it might be an adjective meaning filled with ham- 
lets, is probably another geographical name ; see, however, 
IX, 65, 23. Ludwig takes Saryaw&vat as a name of the 
Eastern Sarasvatt; see Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 
19 ; but we should expect 5arya«avatt as the name of a 
river. See also Bergaigne, I, 206, who, according to his 
system, takes all these names as ' preparateurs celestes du 
Soma.' 

Verse 81. 

See I, 38, 1, note 1. 

Verse 36. 

Note 1. Sayaaa may be right in stating that this verse 
was intended for an Agnimaruta sacrifice, and that there- 
fore Agni was praised first, and afterwards the Maruts. In 
that case purvya might mean first. 

Note 2. .Oandas is doubtful ; see, however, 1, 92, 6. 
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MAiVZ>ALA VIII, HYMN 20. 
ASH7AKA VI, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 36-40. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. Come hither, do not fail, when you march 
forward ! Do not stay away, O united friends, you 
who can bend even what is firm. 

2. O Maruts, .tfzbhukshans, come hither on your 
flaming strong fellies 1 , O Rudras, come to us to-day 
with food, you much-desired ones, come to the 
sacrifice, you friends of the Sobharis *. 

3. For we know indeed the terrible strength of 
the sons of Rudra, of the vigorous Maruts, the 
liberal givers 1 of Soma 2 (rain). 

4. The islands (clouds) were scattered, but the 
monster remained 1 , heaven and earth were joined 
together. O you who are armed with bright rings, 
the tracts (of the sky) 2 expanded, whenever you 
stir, radiant with your own splendour. 

5. Even things that cannot be thrown down 
resound at your race, the mountains, the lord of the 
forest, — the earth quivers on your marches. 

6. The upper sky makes wide room, to let your 
violence pass, O Maruts, when these strong-armed 
heroes display their energies in their own bodies. 

7. According to their wont these men, exceeding 
terrible, impetuous, with strong and unbending 
forms \ bring with them beautiful light 2 . 

8. The arrow of the Sobharis is shot from the 
bowstrings at the golden chest on the chariot of the 
Maruts 1 . They, the kindred of the cow (Pmni), 
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the •well-born, should enjoy their food, the great 
ones should help us. 

9. Bring forward, O strongly-anointed 1 (priests), 
your libations to the strong host of the Maruts, the 
strongly advancing. 

10. O Maruts, O heroes, come quickly hither, like 
winged hawks, on your chariot with strong horses, 
of strong shape, with strong naves, to enjoy our 
libations. 

11. Their anointing is the same, the golden chains 
shine on their arms, their spears sparkle. 

12. These strong, manly, strong-armed Maruts, 
do not strive among themselves ; firm are the bows, 
the weapons on your chariot, and on your faces are 
splendours. 

13. They whose terrible name 1 , wide-spreading 
like the ocean, is the one of all that is of use, whose 
strength is like the vigour of their father, 

14. Worship these Maruts, and praise them ! Of 
these shouters, as of moving spokes \ no one is the 
last ; this is theirs by gift, by greatness 2 is it theirs. 

15. Happy, is he who was under your protection, 
O Maruts, in former mornings, or who may be so 
even now. 

16. Or he, O men, whose libations you went to 
enjoy ; that mighty one, O shakers, will obtain your 
favours with brilliant riches and booty. 

17. As the sons of Rudra, the servants of the 
divine Dyu \ will it, O youths, so shall it be. 

18. Whatever liberal givers may worship 1 the 
Maruts, and move about together as generous * 
benefactors, even from them turn 3 towards us with 
a kinder heart, you youths ! 

19. O Sobhari, call loud with your newest song 
[32] d d 
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the young, strong, and pure Maruts, as the plougher 
calls the cows. 

20. Worship the Maruts with a song, they who 
are strong like a boxer, called in to assist those who 
call 1 for him in all fights ; (worship them) the most 
glorious, like bright-shining bulls. 

21. Yes, O united friends, kindred, O Maruts, by 
a common birth, the oxen lick one another's humps 1 . 

22. O ye dancers, with golden ornaments on your 
chests, even a mortal comes (to ask) for your brother- 
hood * ; take care of us, ye Maruts, for your friend- 
ship lasts for ever. 

23. O bounteous Maruts, bring us some of your 
Marut-medicine, you friends, and (quick, like) steeds. 

24. With the favours whereby you favour the 
Sindhu, whereby you save, whereby you help Krivi \ 
with those propitious favours be our delight, O 
delightful ones, ye who never hate your followers 2 . 

25. O Maruts, for whom we have prepared good 
altars, whatever medicine x there is on the Sindhu, 
on the Asiknt, in the seas, on the mountains, 

26. Seeing it, you carry it all on your bodies. 
Bless us with it ! Down to the earth, O Maruts ', 
with what hurts our sick one, — straighten what is 
crooked ! 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Sobhari Ka«va ; metre, Kakubha pragatha. 
Verse i = SV. I, 401 ; verse 2i = SV. I, 404. 

Verse 1. 
SV. reads sthata, and Aridhk kid yamayish«ava&. 

Verse 2. 

N ote 1. It might be better to supply rathai^, but the poet 
may have used pars pro toto. 

Note 2. The Sobharis, who are mentioned in the 8th 
Ma»</ala only, are clearly a clan of that name, and their 
hymns form a small collection by itself. See Oldenberg, 
Prolegomena, p. 209 seq. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Mi/Avas is sometimes used by itself in the 
sense of patron or benefactor, VII, 86, 7 ; 97, a. Whether 
it can govern a genitive is doubtful, but see VII, 58, 5, note. 

Note 2. Here again, as in II, 34, 11, Vishmi esha seems 
to mean Soma, possibly the food, or even the seed (retas) 
of Vish«u. Sayawa too takes Vish«u as a name of rain. 
In I, 154, 5, we read that the spring of madhu is in the 
highest place of Vishwu. Could it mean the generous sons 
of Vishwu ? 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. My translation is purely conjectural. I take 
dvipa for isolated or scattered clouds, different from the 
du££/mna, which I take for the black mass of storm-clouds, 
threatening destruction. Grassmann : ' Die Wolkeninseln 
stoben und das Unheil floh.' Ludwig: 'Empor stigen 
gewaltig die waszerinseln, still stand das ungluck.' 

Note 2. The coming together of heaven and earth and 
their apparent widening have been ascribed to the Maruts 
before. It seems hardly possible to translate dhanvani 
here by bows. I take it for the wide expanse, as if the 
desert, of the sky. 

D d 2 
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Verse 7. 

Note 1. On psu in wtshapsu, see note to VIII, 7, 7. 
Note 2. Possibly srlyam vahante has to be taken like 
iubham ya, see Gaedicke, Accusativ, p. 163. 

Verse 8. 
Note 1. In support of the translation which I proposed 
in I, 85, 10, note a, all I can say is that zg is a verb used 
for shooting forth an arrow, see I, 112, 16, and that vawa 
may be used in the sense of bawa, reed and arrow, and that 
go is used for bowstring, see B.-R. s. v. The question, 
however, arises, how does this verse come in here ? How 
does the fact that the Sobharis, who are praising the storm- 
gods, shoot their arrow at the golden chest on their chariot, 
agree with what precedes and follows ? 

Let us look first whether a more natural translation can 
be found. B.-R. translate : ' The sacrificial music of the 
Sobharis is furnished and therefore made more attractive 
by draughts of milk (or animal food).' In order to support 
such a translation, it should be proved, first, that va«a ever 
means sacrificial music, and that such sacrificial music can 
be spoken of as a^yate (it is furnished), gobhiA (by milk- 
draughts). Grassmann translates : ' Dutch Milchtrank 
wird der Sobharis Musik belohnt.' Here again it must be 
proved that va«a can mean sacrificial music, and a^yate, it 
is rewarded. Ludwig translates : ' Mit der milch wird 
gesalbt den Sobhari der zapfen am wagen am goldnen 
korbe.' This is explained to mean that ' the bolt on the 
chariot of the Maruts is to be greased with milk, so that 
the milk may stream down on the Sobharis.' I doubt 
whether vawa can mean bolt, and I do not see that the 
intention of the poet, namely to ask for rain, would be con- 
veyed by such words. 

Sayana interprets : ' Through the cows, i. e. the hymns, 
of the Sobharis the lyre of the Maruts is made evident;' 
or, ' by the cows, i. e. the Maruts, the lyre is manifested for 
the sake of the Sobharis.' 

In support of my own translation I can only appeal to a 
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custom ascribed by Herodotus (IV, 94) to another ancient 
Aryan tribe, namely the Thracians, who, when there is 
thunder and lightning, shoot arrows against the sky. Hero- 
dotus in trying to find a motive for this says they do it to 
threaten the god, because they believe in no other god but 
their own. This may be so ; the only question is whether 
in shooting their arrows against the sky, they hoped to 
drive the clouds away, or wished them to give up their 
treasure, namely the rain. I should feel inclined to take 
the latter view, but in either case we see that what the 
Thracians did, was exactly what the Sobharis are said to 
do here, namely to shoot an arrow at the golden chest or 
treasure on the chariot of the Maruts. This is, of course, 
no more than a conjecture, and I shall gladly give it up, if 
a more appropriate meaning can be elicited from this line. 
What is against it is the frequent occurrence of &ng with 
gobhi^ in the sense of covering with milk, see IX, 45, 3 ; 
V, 3, 2, &c. As to rathe k6.re hira«yaye, see VIII, 22, 9. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. Vrr'shad-a^fayaA for vmha«-a«£ayaA, see J. 
Schmidt, K. Z. XXVI, 358. It cannot mean 'raining 
down ointments,' as Grassmann supposes, because that 
would be varshad-aagayaA, if it existed at all. Besides, 
the angis are never poured down, nor are they sacrificial 
viands. The repetition of the word vr/'shan is intentional, 
and has been discussed before. 

Verse 13. 
Note 1. Naman is, of course, more than the mere name ; 
but name can be used in much the same sense. 

Verse 14. 

Mote 1. The simile of the aras, as in V, 58, 5, seems to 
require another negative. 

Note 2. See V, 87, 2, on dana - and malma". 

Verse 17. 
Note 1. On divaA asurasya vedhasaA, see von Bradke, 
Dyaus Asura, pp. 44 and 46. It should be remembered, 
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however, that vedhas and medhas interchange. Thus in 
RV. IX, 102, 4, we have vedham, in SV. I, 101, medham. 
On medhas, the Zend mazda, see Darmesteter, Ormazd, 
p. 29. I take servant in the sense of worshipper, from 
vidh. 

Verse 18. 

Note 1. Arhanti, in the sense of arhayanti, to worship, 
seems better than to be worthy of, or to have a right to. 

Note 2. MilAushaJt can be nominative, see Lanman, 
p. 511 ; but it may also refer to the Maruts, and then be 
accusative. 

Note 3. Instead of & vavrtdhvam, which Ludwig trans- 
lates, Nemt uns fiir euch in besitz, Grassmann trans- 
lates, Wendet euch zu uns her. He read therefore a" 
vavraldhvam, and this, the plural corresponding to & 
vavrt'tsva, seems to be the right reading. 

Verse 20. 
Note 1. Grassmann proposes to change prz'tsu hotr/shu 
into yutsii prz'tsushu. But may not h6trzshu be used here in a 
sense corresponding to that of havya ? Havya has almost 
the technical meaning of an ally who is to be called for 
assistance. Thus IV, 24, 2. s&k vri'trahatye havyaA ; VII, 
32, 24. bhare-bhare ka. havyaA, &c. Now a havyaA, one 
who is called, presupposes a hdtri, one who calls for assist- 
ance. It is true that hotr*', from hu, to pour out, has so 
completely become a technical name that it seems strange 
to see it used here, in a new etymological sense, as caller. 
But the connection with havya may justify what may 
have been meant as a play on the words. Wilson seems 
to have taken the verse in a similar sense, when he trans- 
lates : ' and like a boxer who has been challenged over his 
challengers.' He, like Ludwig, takes hotri as a challenger. 
I prefer to take it as calling for aid. I am not satisfied, 
however, with either translation, nor does Grassmann or 
Ludwig offer anything useful. 

Verse 21. 
Note 1. In the SV. marutaA and rihate have the accent 
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on the second syllable. SabandhavaA was used before of 
the Maruts, V, 59, 5 ; according to its accent it would here 
refer to gaVaA. I can see no meaning in this verse except 
a very naturalistic one, namely that the Maruts, who are 
described as friends and brothers, as never quarrelling and 
always of one mind, are here compared to oxen, grazing 
in the same field, and so far from fighting, actually licking 
the humps on each other's backs. 

Verse 22. 

Note 1. Grassmann, ' geht euch an um eure Briiderschaft ;' 
possibly, ' becomes your brother.' 

Verse* 24. 

Note 1. It is, no doubt, very tempting to change tflrvatha 
into turviram, as Ludwig proposes. The difficulty is to under- 
stand how such a change should have come about. Sindhu 
may mean here, not so much the river, as the people living 
on its shores. Krivi is said to be an old name of 
the Pa8>6alas (Sat. Br. XIII, 5, 4, 7). But, because the 
Pa££alas were called Krivis, and because in later times we 
often hear of Kuru-Pa«£alas, it does in no way follow that 
the Krivis were, identical with the Kurus. It proves rather 
the contrary. Kuru may be derived from kar, and may 
have meant active, but it may also have had a very dif- 
ferent original meaning. A derivation of krivi from kar is 
still more objectionable. 

Note 2. Asa£advisha^, which I translate by not hating 
your followers, is translated by Ludwig : ' ihr, denen kein 
haszer folgt' It may also be rendered by ' hating those 
who do not follow you.' 

Verse 25. 

Note 1. The medicines are generally brought by Rudra, 
and by his sons, the Maruts. 

Verse 26. 

Note 1. As to kshama* rapaA, see X, 59, 8-10 ; AV. VI, 
57, 3 ; as to fshkarta, VIII, 1, 12. 
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MANDALA VIII, HYMN 94. 
ASH7AKA VI, ADHYAYA 6, VARGA 28-29. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. The cow, wishing for glory, the mother of the 
bounteous Maruts, sends forth her milk; the two 
horses 1 have been harnessed to the chariots, — 

2. She in whose lap 1 all gods observe their duties, 
sun and moon (also), that they may be Seen ; 

3. Therefore all our friends 1 , the singers, invite 
the Maruts always, to drink (our) Soma. 

4. This Soma here has been prepared, the Maruts 
drink of it, the A-rvins also drink of the lord 
(Soma) *. 

5. Mitra, Aryaman, Vanma drink of the Soma 
which is continually 1 clarified, dwelling in three 
abodes 2 , procuring offspring. 

6. May Indra also rejoice to his satisfaction in 
this pressed juice, mixed with milk, like a Hotr* 1 
at the morning-sacrifice. 

7. Did the brilliant lords flare up ? Endowed 
with pure strength they rush, like water, through 
their enemies. 

8. Shall I now choose the favour of you, the 
great gods, who by yourselves shine forth mar- 
vellously, 

9. The Maruts, who, when going to drink Soma, 
spread out the whole earth and the lights of heaven. 

10. I call now them who are endowed with pure 
strength, you, O Maruts, from heaven, that you may 
drink the Soma here ; 
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11. I call now those Maruts who hold heaven 
and earth asunder, that they may drink the Soma 
here ; 

12. I call now that manly company of the Maruts, 
dwelling in the mountains, that they may drink the 
Soma here. 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Bindu or Putadaksha. Metre, Gayatrl. 
Verse i=SV. I, 149; verse 4=SV. I, 174; II, 1135 ; 
verse 5=SV. II, 1136 ; verse 6=SV. II, 1137. The whole 
hymn can easily be divided into trikas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. I adopt Ludwig's correction of the Pada, chang- 
ing vahniA to vahn! iti, though it interrupts somewhat the 
connection between the first and second verses. Still it 
seems as impossible to change Yrisnl, the mother of the 
Maruts, into a cart-horse as into a sucking-calf. This we 
should have to do, if we took dhayati in its usual sense of 
sucking. Still dhayati means to suck, not to suckle. The 
commentary to the SV. explains vahnlA as vo^Art, the 
driver. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. I should prefer to take upasthe in the sense of 
proximity, which, as in the case of vrjkshopasthe, may be 
translated by shadow, or protection. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. I cannot believe that we can take arya £ in our 
passage as ary6 &, and translate it with Pischel (Z. D. M. G. 
XL, p. 125) by 'our singers among the Aryas.' With the 
plural karavaA we should expect aryeshu §., not ary£ a - ; 
see also Bergaigne, III, 287 ; II, 218. Pada a and b are 
galita, see VI, 45, 33. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Svara^- seems to be meant for Soma as lord, 
not as brilliant. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Tana is generally explained by urcastukanirmita 
dajapavitra; see also Bergaigne, I, 179. 
Note 2. The three abodes are either the morning, noon, 
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and evening sacrifices, or the three Soma-vessels, the 
Drowakakua, Adhavantya, and Putabhr/'t 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. I do not see why h6ta-iva should not mean ' like 
the priest,' for the priest also rejoices in the libation ; see 
Arthasawigraha, ed. Thibaut, pp. 10 and 20. Ludwig 
prefers to take h6ta for Agni, fire. 

Verse 9. 
Note 1. See note to I, 6, 9, and 10, note t. 
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MAMPALA X, HYMN 77. 

ASHJAKA VIII, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 10-11. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i . Let me with my voice shower 2 wealth like 
cloud-showers 2 , like sacrifices of a sage, rich in 
oblations. I have praised the goodly host of the 
Maruts 8 , so that they may be worthy of a Brahman 4 , 
so that they may be glorious. 

2. These boys have prepared their ornaments for 
beauty, the goodly host of the Maruts, through 
many nights ; the sons of Dyu struggled, like harts, 
they, the Adityas, grew high, like banners 1 . 

3. They who by their own might seem to have 
risen above heaven and earth, like the sun above 
the cloud, they are glorious, like brilliant heroes, 
they shine forth like foe-destroying youths. 

4. When you move along on the bottom of the 
waters, the earth seems to break and to melt 1 . This 
perfect sacrifice is meet for you, come hither 
together, as if enjoying our offerings. 

5. You are as drivers 1 on the poles with their 
reins, and as brilliant with light at daybreak ; like 
hawks, you are famous destroyers of foes ; like 
wells 2 springing forth, you scatter moisture. 

6. When you, O Maruts, come from afar, knowing 
the great treasure of the hidden place, O Vasus, the 
treasure which has to be gained, then keep away 
also from afar all who hate us. 

7. The man who, firm in his sacrifice, offers gifts 
to the Maruts to the end of the ceremony 1 , he 
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gains health and wealth, blessed with offspring ; he 
shall also be in the keeping of the gods. 

8. They are indeed our guardians, to be wor- 
shipped at all sacrifices, most blissful by their name 
of Adityas ; may they, swiftly driving on their 
chariots, protect our prayer, quick even on their 
march, delighting in our sacrifice. 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Syumaramri Bhargava. On the metre, see 
Rig-veda, translation, Introd. p. civ ; Benfey, Quantitats- 
versch. IV, a ; 38-39 ; Oldenberg, Prolegomena, 9a. This 
hymn and the next belong closely together. They are 
both so artificial and obscure that a translation of them 
can only be tentative. None of its verses occurs in SV., 
VS., AV., TS., TB., MS. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. I take prusha for prushawi. 

Note 2. I do not think that abhrapnishaA can be meant 
for the Maruts. 

Note 3. The na in many of the verses seems to be due 
to a mere trick, and untranslatable. 

Note 4. Or, ' I have praised the priestly host, so that 
they may be worthy of good Marut-hood.' 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Akr£4, banners, Grassmann ; columns, Ludwig. 
The meaning is utterly unknown. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. See Aurel Mayr, Beitrage aus dem Rig-Veda, 
p. 1 a. ' The earth melted,' see Ps. xlvi. 6. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Prayu^ seems to mean here a driver ; pra-yu^ - 
is often used of the Maruts as harnessing or driving their 
horses ; see I, 85, 5 ; V, 52, 8. 

Note 2. Prava has been derived from pru, to float.. I 
should prefer to derive it from pra-van, from which 
we have pra-va«a, precipice, possibly the Latin ad- 
jective pronus, and, very irregularly, Greek irprjvrjs. 
Stems in radical n frequently enter the class of stems 
in a and a, and pravan would become pravaA or 
pravaA, as -^an becomes -gkh and -g*h; cf. Lanman, 
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p. 478. Others take vana for a mere suffix like vat. Prava, 
rushing forward, would have been a good name for a 
spring. This, of course, is a mere conjecture. Others 
derive prava-s from va, to blow. As a substantive prava 
as well as upava occurs AV. XII, 1, 51. vatasya pravam 
upavam anu vaty arklA. But these words mean the blow- 
ing before and the blowing after, and not blowers. . There 
are the verbs prava and anuva in Tkndya. Br. I, 9, 7 ; TS. 
Ill, 5, 2, 3 ; IV, 4, 1, 1. They are there referred to dawn 
and night. These passages, however, seem too technical 
to allow us to fix the original meaning of prava-A. Prava 
in RV. I, 34, 8, remains unexplained. 



Verse 7. 
Note 1. On u&riki, see Ludwig's note. 
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MAA/Z?ALA X, HYMN 78. 
ASH7AKA VIII, ADHYAYA 3, VARGA 12-18. 

To the Maruts (the Storm-gods). 

i. Full of devotion like priests with their prayers, 
wealthy like pious men, who please the gods with 
their offerings, beautiful to behold like brilliant 
kings, without a blemish like the youths of our 
hamlets — 

2. They who are gold-breasted like Agni with 
his splendour, quick to help like self-harnessed 
winds, good leaders like the oldest experts, they are 
to the righteous man like Somas, that yield the best 
protection. 

3. They who are roaring and hasting like winds, 
brilliant like the tongues of fires, powerful like 
mailed soldiers, full of blessings like the prayers 
of our fathers, 

4. Who hold together like the spokes of chariot- 
wheels, who glance forward like victorious heroes, 
who scatter ghnta 1 like wooing youths, who chant 
beautifully like singers, intoning a hymn of praise, 

5. Who are swift like the best of horses, who are 
bounteous like lords of chariots on a suit, who are 
hastening on like water with downward floods, who 
are like the manifold ' Angiras with their (numerous) 
songs. 

6. These noble sons of Sindhu * are like grinding- 
stones, they are always like Soma-stones 2 , tearing 
everything to pieces ; these sons of a good mother 
are like playful children, they are by their glare like 
a great troop on its march. 
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7. Illumining the sacrifice 1 like the rays of the 
dawn, they shone forth in their ornaments like 
triumphant warriors ; the Maruts with bright spears 
seem like running rivers, from afar they measure 
many miles. 

8. O gods, make us happy and rich, prospering 
us, your praisers, O Maruts ! Remember our praise 
and our friendship, for from of old there are always 
with you gifts of treasures. 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Syumaranni Bhargava. None of its verses 
occurs elsewhere. Metre, i, 3, 4, 8 Trishrubh; 2, 5-7 
Cagat!. 

Verae 4. 

Note 1. GhWtaprush, Fett spriihend, Gluth austheilend, 
according to Grassmann ; ghrj'ta-spriihend, according to 
Ludwig. Sayawa takes vareyavaA as wishing to give pre- 
sents, and explains that such gifts were preceded by a gift 
of water, so that ghntaprushaA would mean, giving water or 
rain. The real meaning is difficult. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. Vwvarupa may have been meant in a more 
special and mythological sense. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Sfndhu-mataraA may be a synonym of Prwni- 
mataraA, sindhu being used as a name of the water in the 
sky. It may also mean, having the river Sindhu for their 
mother, i. e. coming from the region of the river. Bergaigne 
translates (II, 397), ' qui ont pour mere la riviere celeste. 
Cette riviere peut £tre une des formes de la vache qui passe 
aussi pour leur mere.' 

Note 2. The graVa«aA and adrayaA are probably meant 
for stones used for pounding corn and squeezing Soma. 

Verse 7. 
Note 1. On adhvararrt, see Pischel, Ved. Stud. p. 53. 
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MAA>£>ALA I, HYMN 43. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 26-27. 

To RUDRA. 

i. What could we say to Rudra, the wise, the 
most liberal, the most powerful, that is most welcome 
to his heart, — 

2. So that Aditi * may bring Rudra's healing to 
the cattle, to men, to cow, and kith, 

3. So that Mitra, that Varu«a, that Rudra hear 
us, and all the united Maruts \ 

4. We implore Rudra, the lord of songs, the lord 
of animal sacrifices 1 , the possessor of healing 
medicines 2 , for health, wealth s , and his favour. 

5. He who shines like the bright sun, and like 
gold, who is the best Vasu among the gods, 

6. May he bring health to our horse, welfare to 
ram and ewe, to men, to women, and to the cow ! 

7. Bestow on us, O Soma, the happiness of a 
hundred men^ great glory of strong manhood 1 ; 

8. O Soma 1 , let not those who harass and injure 
overthrow us ; O Indu, help us to booty ! 

9. Whatever beings are thine, the immortal, in 
the highest place of the law, on its summit *, in its 
centre, O Soma, cherish them, remember them who 
honour thee. 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Kawva Ghaura, and addressed to Rudra (i, 
2, 4-6), to Rudra and Mitra-Varu«au (3), and to Soma (7-9). 
Metre, Gayatri (1-8) ; AnushAibh (9). Verse 2 in TS. Ill, 
4, ii, a; MS. IV, ia, 6. 

The hymn may be divided into two, the first from 1-6, 
the second from 7-9. See, however, Bergaigne, III, 32, 
n. x ; and Recherches sur l'hist. de la Sawhita, I, 65. He 
would prefer to divide the whole into three hymns. 

Verse 1. 
See TA. X, 17, 1 ; Delbriick, Synt. Forsch. I, 246. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Ludwig takes Aditi here as a name of Rudra ; 
also Hillebrandt, Uber die Gottin Aditi, p. 6. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. The vlsve sa^6shasaA, following on Rudra, can 
hardly be meant for any but the Maruts, who are often 
called sa£*6shasa£. But it may also have been intended 
for all the gods together. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Gathapatim and medhapatim are both difficult. 
We expect gathapatim and medhapatim. If, as Ludwig 
maintains, gatha in Zend is equivalent to nftu, season, then 
gathapati might be rj'tupati, a name of Agni, X, a, 1. But 
this is extremely doubtful. We must derive gathapati from 
gathii, I, 167, 6, and medhapati from medha, animal sacri- 
fice, till we know more on the subject. 

Note 2. £alasha-bhesha£am, an epithet of Rudra ; see 
VIII, 29, 5, where Rudra is intended. In II, 33, 7, the arm 
of Rudra is called bheshag^A £alasha£ ; in VII, 35, 6, Rudra 
himself is called ^alashaA. Galasha seems connected with 
^ala, water. Bergaigne, III, 3a, translates it by adoucis- 
sant. 

Note 3. On s&mydA, see note a to 1, 165, 4. 
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Verse 7. 

Note 1. Tuvi-nr*m»a would seem more appropriate as a 
vocative. In verse 8, too, I should prefer to take Soma as 
a vocative, like Benfey and Grassmann. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. I read Soma, paribaclha/i. See Delbriick, Synt 
Forsch. p. 116. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. Unless we can take murdha' for a locative, attracted 
by na'bha, I should propose to read murdhan na'bha. It can 
hardly be an adverbial Dvandva, murdha-nabhd, nor do I 
see how it can be applied as a nominative to Rudra. The 
whole verse is difficult, possibly a later addition. On rj'tasya 
amr/tasya dhaman, see IX, 97, 32 ; 1 10, 4 (dharman). 
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MAATZ?ALA I, HYMN 114. 
ASH7AKA I, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 5-6. 

To RUDRA. 

i . We offer these prayers ' to Rudra, the strong, 
whose hair is braided s , who rules over heroes s , that 
he may be a blessing to man and beast, that every- 
thing in this our village may be prosperous and free 
from disease. 

2. Be gracious to us, O Rudra, and give us joy, 
and we shall honour thee, the ruler of heroes, with 
worship. What health and wealth father Manu 
acquired by his sacrifices, may we obtain the same, 
O Rudra, under thy guidance. 

3. O bounteous Rudra, may we by sacrifice 
obtain the goodwill of thee, the ruler of heroes ; 
come to our clans, well-disposed, and, with unharmed 
men, we shall offer our libation to thee. 

4. We call down for our help the fierce Rudra, 
who fulfils our sacrifice, the swift, the wise ; may he 
drive far away from us the anger of the gods ; we 
desire his goodwill only. 

5. We call down with worship the red boar of the 
sky, the god with braided hair, the blazing form ; 
may he who carries in his hand the best medicines 
grant us protection, shield, and shelter ! 

6. This speech is spoken for the father of the 
Maruts, sweeter than sweet, a joy 1 to Rudra ; grant 
to us also, O immortal, the food of mortals, be 
gracious to us and to our kith and kin ! 

7. Do not slay our great or our small ones, our 
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growing or our grown ones, our father or our mother, 
and do not hurt our own x bodies, O Rudra ! 

8. O Rudra, hurt us not in our kith and kin, nor 
in our own life, not in our cows, nor in our horses ! 
Do not slay our men in thy wrath : carrying liba- 
tions, we call on thee always. 

9. Like a shepherd 1 , I have driven these praises 
near to thee ; O father of the Maruts, grant us thy 
favour ! For thy goodwill is auspicious, and most 
gracious, hence we desire thy protection alone. 

10. Let thy cow-slaying and thy man-slaying be 
far away \ and let thy favour be with us, O ruler of 
heroes! Be gracious to us, and bless us, O god, 
and then give us twofold protection a . 

n. We have uttered our supplication to him, 
desiring his help ; may Rudra with the Maruts hear 
our call. May Mitra, Varuwa, Aditi, the River, 
Earth, and the Sky grant us this ! 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Kutsa Ahgirasa. Metre, 1-9 Gagati ; io, 11 
TrishAibh Verse i=VS. XVI, 48; TS. IV, 5, 10, 1; 
MS. II, 9, 9 (yatha naA jam) ; verse a=TS. IV, 5, 10, a; 
verse 7=VS. XVI, 15; TS. IV, 5, 10, a; verse 8=VS. 
XVI, 16; TS. Ill, 4, 11, * J IV, 5, 10, 3 ; MS. IV, ia, 6 
(ayushi ; havfshmanto namasa vidhema te) ; verse io=TS. 
IV, 5, 10, 3. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. TS. reads imam matfm, and yatha naA jam. 

Note 2. Kapardin is an epithet not only of Rudra, but 
also of Pushan (VI, 55, a ; IX, 67, 1 1), and of a Vedic clan, 
the Tritaus (VII, 83, 8) or Vasish/Aas ; see Roth, Zur 
Literatur und Geschichte des Weda, pp. 94 seq. ; Olden- 
berg, Z.D.M.G. XLII, p. 307. Kaparda is the name of a 
shell, and the hair twisted together in the form of a shell 
seems to have suggested the name of kapardin. 

Note 8. Kshayad-vira means 'ruling over heroes,' just 
as mandad-vira (VIII, 69, 1) means ' delighting heroes.' 
This meaning is applicable to all passages where kshayad- 
vira occurs, and there is no reason why we should translate 
it by * destroyer of heroes,' which can hardly be considered 
as an epitheton ornans. No doubt, a god who rules and 
protects can also be conceived as punishing and destroying, 
and this is particularly the case with Rudra. Hence in 
certain passages Rudra may well be invoked as nrthan (IV 
3, 6), just as we read of the Maruts (VII, 56, 17) : « May 
that bolt of yours which kills cattle and men be far from 
us ! Incline to us, O Vasu, with your favours I ' See Muir, 
S.T. IV, p. 301, note. 

Verse 2. 
TS. reads aya^e" and prawitau. See Ludwig, Notes, 
p. 265. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. On the meaning of vardhana and vridh in Zend, 
see Darmesteter, Ormazd, pp. 41, 6 ; 9a, 1. 
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Verse 7. 

Note 1. TS. reads priya" ma" nas tantivaA rudra rlrishaA. 
Priya, dear, used like (pikos, in the sense of our own. See 
Bergaigne, III, 15a. 

Verse 8. 

See Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. I, p. 141 (ed. 1837) ; and 
.Svetlrvat. Up. in S. B. E. XV, p. 254, note. Ayushi for 
ayati is supported by VS. and TS. I propose to read ayau 
for ayau. BhamitaA is supported by TS. and .Svet. Up., 
while VS. reads bhammaA, which Mahidhara refers to 
viran. The last line is the same in RV. and VS., but the 
TS. reads havfehmanto namasa vidhema te, while the .Svet. 
Up. reads havishmantaA sadasi tva havamahe. 

Verse 9. 

Note 1. As to the simile, see RV. X, 127, 8, and Muir 
S.T. IV, p. 304, note. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. TS. reads ara"t te, goghna (°^), purushaghn^, 
kshayadvtraya, raksha for tarilS., deva brflhi. 

Note 2. I take dvibarhaA, which stands for dvibarhaA, 
as an adjective to .rarma, or possibly as an adverb, see 
Lanman, p. 560. It can hardly refer to Rudra, as Grass- 
mann supposes. See J. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen der 
Neutra, pp. 13a seq. 
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MANDALA II, HYMN 33. 
ASHJAKA II, ADHYAYA 7, VARGA 16-18. 

To RUDRA, THE FATHER OF THE MaRUTS 

(the Storm-gods). 

i. O father of the Maruts, let thy favour come 
near, and do not deprive us of the sight of the sun ; 
may the hero (Rudra) be gracious to our horse 1 , 
and may we increase in offspring, O Rudra ! 

2. May I attain to a hundred winters through 
the most blissful medicines which thou hast given ! 
Put away far x from us all hatred, put away anguish, 
put away sicknesses in all directions ! 

3. In beauty thou art the most beautiful of all 
that exists, O Rudra, the strongest of the strong, 
thou wielder of the thunderbolt ! Carry us happily 
to the other shore of our anguish, and ward off all 
assaults of mischief 1 . 

4. Let us not incense thee, O Rudra, by our 
worship, not by bad praise, O hero, and not by 
divided praise! Raise up our men by thy medicines, 
for I hear thou art the best of all physicians. 

5. He who is invoked 1 by invocations and libations, 
may I pay off 2 that Rudra with my hymns of praise. 
Let not him who is kind-hearted 8 , who readily hears 
our call, the tawny, with beautiful cheeks, deliver us 
to this wrath ! 

6. The manly hero with the Maruts has gladdened 
me, the suppliant, with more vigorous health. May 
I without mischief find shade, as if from sunshine \ 
may I gain the favour of Rudra ! 
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7. O Rudra, where is thy softly stroking hand 
which cures and relieves l ? Thou, the remover of 
all heaven-sent mischief, wilt thou, O strong hero, 
bear with me ? 

8. I send forth a great, great hymn of praise to 
the bright tawny bull. Let me reverence J the fiery 
god 2 with prostrations ; we celebrate the flaring 
name 3 of Rudra. 

9. He, the fierce god, with strong limbs, assuming 
many forms, the tawny Rudra, decked himself 
with brilliant golden ornaments. From Rudra, who 
is lord of this wide world, divine power x will never 
depart 

10. Worthily thou bearest arrows and bow, 
worthily, O worshipful x , the golden, variegated 
chain ; worthily thou cuttest every fiend 2 here to 
pieces, for there is nothing indeed stronger than 
thou, O Rudra. 

11. Praise him, the famous, sitting in his chariot 1 , 
the youthful, who is fierce and attacks like a terrible 
wild beast 2 (the lion). And when thou hast been 
praised, O Rudra, be gracious to him who magnifies 
thee, and let thy armies s mow down others than us ! 

12. O Rudra, a boy indeed makes obeisance to 
his father who comes to greet him x : I praise the 
lord of brave men, the giver of many gifts, and thou, 
when thou hast been praised, wilt give us thy 
medicines. 

13. O Maruts, those pure medicines of yours, 
the most beneficent and delightful, O heroes, those 
which Manu 1 , our father, chose, those I crave from 
Rudra, as health and wealth. 

14. May the weapon of Rudra avoid us 1 , may 
the great anger of the flaring one pass us by. 
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Unstring thy strong bows * for the sake of our 
liberal lords, O bounteous Rudra, be gracious to 
our kith and kin. 

15. Thus, O tawny and manly god, showing 
thyself 1 , so as neither to be angry nor to kill, be 
mindful of our invocations 2 , and, rich in brave sons, 
we shall magnify thee in the congregation. 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Grz'tsamada. Metre, TrishAibh. See Muir, 
S. T. IV, 309 ; Geldner and Kaegi, p. 90. Bergaigne, III, 
153 ; Leop. v. Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur, 
343. Verse i=TB. II, 8, 6, 9 ; verse 2=TB. II, 8, 6, 8 ; 
verse io=TA. IV, 5, 7; verse n=TS. IV, 5, 10, 3 ; AV. 
XVIII, 1, 40 ; verse 14= VS. XVI, 50 ; TS. IV, 5, 10, 4 ; 
verse i5=TB. II, 8, 6, 9. 

Verse L 

Note 1. The words abhf naA vir&A arvati kshameta admit 
of different interpretation. Grassmann has : ' Der Held 
sei huldreich unsren schnellcn Rossen ; ' Muir : ' May the 
hero spare our horses ; ' Ludwig : ' Unser held m6ge tiich- 
tig zu Rosse sein.' The passages quoted by Ludwig from 
the Sat. Br. Ill, 7, 3, 1, and IV, 3, 4, 14, do not bear out the 
meaning of tiichtig sein, to be strong, they rather mean, to 
suffer, to submit to, with a dative. Yet vlriA by itself may 
mean son or offspring (III, 4, 9; VII, 1, 21 ; 56, 24), and 
if abhi-ksham in our passage could mean to be capable and 
strong, Ludwig*s translation would be justified. But if we 
take vtra, hero, as intended for Rudra, as Indra also is often 
called simply vtra, abhi kshameta would lend itself to the 
translation of ' to be gracious,' or ' to spare,' and I therefore 
translate : ' May the hero (Rudra) be gracious to our 
horse.' It should be understood in the same sense in verse 
7, at least I see no reason to vary the translation as Geldner 
does, and also Ludwig, while Muir is right and consistent. 
Our poet uses the verb abhiksham frequently, II, 28, 3 ; 
29, 2 (abhikshantaraA ?). It seems confined to the second 
Mandala. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Vitaram, wherever it occurs, is always joined 
with vf in the Rig-veda. 
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Verse 8. 

Note 1. If rapas is derived from rap, to whisper, it would 
have meant originally what is whispered, that is, slander, 
accusation, and then only crime. Latin crimen also meant 
originally what is heard, Leumund. Crimen is not con- 
nected with the Greek npCva>. The ! in crimen has to be 
accounted for like the 1 in liber, from lubh (libh). The r 
is irregular, unless we find an analogy in increpare. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Havate, we expect huyate. Ludwig's explana- 
tion has not solved the difficulty, and suhav&i points back 
to yo havate. Oldenberg suggests an anacoluthon, He 
who invokes — may I. 

Note 2. I formerly took ava dishtya in the sense of ' to 
unloose,' used originally with reference to tethered horses. 
As horses are unloosed before they can do their work, so 
the gods are, as it were, unloosed by prayer, or set off, so 
that they may fulfil what they are asked to do ; see RV. I, 
25, 3. In the passage quoted by Ludwig from the TS. I, 8, 6, 
2, the same meaning seemed quite appropriate: ava Rudram 
adimahi — yatha naA jreyasaA karat, ' We unloosed Rudra, 
that he might make us happier.' Ludwig takes it to mean, 
' We have bound, tied, or obliged Rudra, so that he make us 
happy,' but the preposition ava is against this interpreta- 
tion. Muir proposes ' to avert ' or 'to propitiate,' the latter 
being adopted by Geldner. 

However.inan article latelypublishedbyRoth onWergeld 
in the Veda (Z.D.M.G. XLI, 672), ava-day has been recog- 
nised as an almost technical legal term, meaning 'to pay off, 
to compound.' Thus, Tawrfya Br. XVI, 1, 12, we read 
yth jatam vairam tad devan avadayate, ' He portions off, 
i. e. he satisfies, or pacifies, the gods who were offended, by 
giving a hundred cows.' With niA, we find TB. I, 6, 10, 1. 
pra££ rudra'n nfr ava dayate ; the same occurs in Maitr. S. 
I, 10, 20, where we also read, grzheshv eva Rudram nir ava 
dayata esha te Rudra bhagas. See also Ait. Br. II, 7, 1. There 
is a verse quoted, avamba Rudram adimahi, in TS. 1, 8, 6, 2 ; 
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and again in MS. 1, 10, 4 ; Ka*A. IX, 7 ; Kap. S. VIII, 10; 
VS. Ill, 58, and this gives us the right key to our verse, 
namely, * May I pay off, may I pacify, Rudra with my 
songs of praise,' dishiya being the optat. of the aorist, 
adimahi the aor. ind. 

Note 8. On rid&diraA, see Benfey, Quantitatsversch.V, 1 ; 
p. 25; Geldner, K.Z. XXVIII, 201; Ludwig, Susses in 
seinem bauche habend ; Bergaigne, miseVicordieux. The 
meaning is doubtful. 

Verse 0. 

Note 1. Ghr&rfva, divided into ghrfoi-iva, is a difficult 
form. Various attempts have been made to explain it. 
Grassmann translates : * Wie Schatten von der Gluth mog 
unversehrt ich des Rudra Huld erreichen,' preferring to write 
ghritter va. Ludwig, in his notes : ' Bei hitze,' taking ghrini 
as a locative. Muir : ' Shade in the heat.' Geldner : ' Vor 
Sonnengluth den Schatten,' taking ghrt«! as an instrumental. 
Lanman (p. 379) takes the same view, though he admits 
that this would be the only example of an instrumental in 
the masculine, contracted to i. He translates : • As by the 
heat unharmed, to shelter bring me.' He adds : ' It may be 
ablative with elision and crasis,' and this is likewise Roth's 
view. Weber thinks that we may retain glv/«iva in the 
Sawhita text, but should divide it into ghrM-W&, ' like a 
man suffering from heat' (Ind. Stud. XIII, p. 58). I think 
we must take into account a parallel passage, VI, 16, 38. 
lipa khkyixa. iva ghrin&k aganma jarma te vayam, see M.M., 
Preface to translation of Rig-veda, p. cxliii. Probably the 
apparent irregularity of the metre led to the change of 
ghf^wer iva to ghr/«lva, but ghrfoer iva can be scanned 
vj - v-« ; see M. M., 1. c, p. cxlviii. 

Verse 7. 

Note L Calasha by itself occurs but once more as an 
epithet of Rudra, VII, 35, 6, and twice in composition, 
£alashabhesha£a ; see I, 43, 4. The second pada begins 
with hastaA. 
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Verse 8. 

Note 1. Namasya is difficult, but we can hardly take it 
for namasyamasi, masi being supplied from gr*»lmasi. 
Nor do we gain by taking namasya* for an instrumental. 
Perhaps it is best to take it as a ist pers. of the im- 
perative. 

Note 2. The meaning of kalmalikin is unknown. 

Note 3. I think it is best to translate na'ma by name, 
though, no doubt, it implies more than the mere name. 
Geldner's ' majestatisch Wesen ' is right, but it is only one 
sideofnama. See VIII, ao, 13, note 1. 

Verse 0. 
Note 1. On vai, see Delbriick, Syntax, p. 483. On 
asurya, see von Bradke, Dyaus Asura, pp. 29, 34. 

Verse 10. 

Note 1. I have changed yqgatam into ya^ata. 

Note 2. Arhan idam dayase vfrvam abhvam has been 
rendered in different ways. Grassmann : ' Du theilst alle 
diese Macht aus.' Ludwig : ' Du besitzest all dise gewalt.' 
Geldner.: ' Du besitzest hochste Macht.' Muir : ' Thou 
possessest all this vast world.' Dayase is used, no doubt, 
in the sense of cutting and distributing, but never in the 
sense of possessing. In several places, however, it has been 
translated by to cut and to destroy, e. g. X, 80, 2. agnf h 
vritt&m dayate puru«i, 'Agni cuts up many enemies.' 
VI, 22, 9. visv&k asurya dayase vf m&y&h, 'thou destroyest 
all deceits.' See also IV, 7, 10 ; VI, 6, 5. As to abhva in 
the sense of fiend, we had it before in I, 39, 8. S. yi/t na£ 
abhvaA ishate, vf tam yuyota. In other places it assumes 
a more neutral character, meaning monster, or monstrous 
power ; see B.-R. s.v. 'To distribute power' is not a Vedic 
conception, nor does abhva ever mean power in the sense 
of ' ungeheure Macht, or Urkraft ' (Delbriick, Chrest. p. 49). 

Verse 11. 
Note 1. AV. XVIII, 1, 40, has gartasddam £-anan4m 
ra^anam, and anyam asmat te. Garta-sad, literally, sitting 
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in the hole, probably the place of the chariot where the 
king sat, separated from the driver. These divided chariots 
can be seen in the ancient monuments of Assyria and 
Babylon. The king seems to stand in a box of his own, 
fighting, while the charioteer holds the reins, so as not to 
interfere with the king. See, however, Bergaigne, III, 12a 
seq.; Z.D. M.G. XL, 681. 

Note 2. The mriga bhlma is probably meant for the lion, 
cf. I, 154, 2, and Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 78. 

Note 8. As to the senas of Rudra, see TS. IV, 5, 2, 1, 
senani; AV. XI, 2, 31; Par. Grihy. Ill, 8,11. 

Verse 12. 

Note L The sense would be better if vandamanam could 
be changed to vandamanaA. 

Verse 18. 

Note 1. That father Manu obtained health and wealth 
from Rudra was mentioned before, I, 114, 2, and it is 
curious that the Vedic authority of Manu's Smr/ti should 
be based on the well-known sentence, yat kimka. Manur 
abravit tad bhesha^am, Taitt. Sawh. II, 2, 10, 2 ; cf- M. M., 
Hist, of Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 89. 

Verse 14. 

Note 1. The VS. reads pari no rudrdsya hetfr vrtnaktu, 
pari tveshasya durmatfr aghay6A. Yrigykh is the 3rd pers. 
sing, in s of the aor. opt. 

Note 2. Rudra is called sthiradhanvan ; see also IV, 4, 
5; VIII, 19, 20; X, 116, 5; 6; 120,4; 134,2; Maitr. S. 

II, 9. 9- 

Verse 15. 

Note 1. ATekitana, the vocative of the participle. 

Note 2. Muir seems to translate bodhi, which Saya«a 
explains by budhyasva, by ' think of us now.' The TB. 
reads havanajrM. 



[3»] F f 
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MAA>Z>ALA VI, HYMN 74. 
ASHJAKA V, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 18. 

To Soma and Rudra. 

i. Soma and Rudra, may you maintain your 
divine dominion, and may the oblations reach you 
properly. Bringing the seven treasures to every 
house, be kind to our children and our cattle. 

2. Soma and Rudra, draw far away in every 
direction x the disease 2 which has entered our house. 
Drive far away Nirrz'ti 3 , and may auspicious glories 
belong to us ! 

3. Soma and Rudra, bestow all these remedies on 
our bodies. Tear away and remove from us * what- 
ever evil we have committed, which clings to our 
bodies. 

4. Soma and Rudra, wielding sharp weapons and 
sharp bolts, kind friends, be gracious unto us here ! 
Deliver us from the snare of Varuoa, and guard us, 
as kind-hearted gods ! 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Bharadva^a Barhaspatya. Verse 2 occurs 
TS. I, 8, 22, 5 ; AV. VII, 4a, 1 ; verse 3, TS. I, 8, 22, 5 ; 
AV. VII, 42, 2. All the four verses, but in a different 
order (3, 1, 2, 4), in MS. IV, 11, 2 ; see also Ka//4. XI, 12. 
Metre, TrishAibh. 

This is the only hymn addressed to Soma and Rudra. 
In the AT/«andogya Up. Ill, 7 and 9, the Rudras are said 
to have Indra, while the Maruts have Soma at their 
head. 

It is translated by Geldner and Kaegi. 

The whole hymn betrays its secondary character ; first 
by violating the law of decrease, secondly by duals in au 
before consonants, and thirdly by using a very large 
number of passages from other hymns. Compare verse 1, 
pada c, with V, 1, 5, c ; verse 2, pada c, with I, 24, 9, c ; 
verse 2, pada d, with VI, 1, 12, d. Phrases like verse 1, 
pada d, jam naA bhutam dvipade sim £atu//pade, occur 
again and again, with slight modifications; see 1,114, i'» 
T 57» 35 VII, 54, 1 ; X, 165, 1. Sumanasyamana also is 
suspicious. It occurs again in the next hymn, the last of 
the Mawrfala, in VII, 33, 14, likewise a suspected hymn, 
and in the tenth Ma«</ala, X, 51, 5 ; 7. 

Verse 2. 
Note 1. On vfshu/Hm, see II, 33, 2. 
Note 2. Amiva has been identified with ivla by Fick, 
Orient und Occident, III, p. 121. The difficulty is m = n. 

Note 3. The AV. reads ba"dhetham duram nurjtim, the 
AV. and TS. read para£a£& krttim £id enaA pra mumuk- 
tam asmat. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. AV. reads asmat for asm£, and asat for asti. 

Verse 4. 

In the Maitr. S. the second half of this verse is, mumuktam 
asman grasitan abhfke pra ya££^atam vrishank jantamant. 

F f 2 
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MAiVZ>ALA VII, HYMN 46. 
ASH7AKA V, ADHYAYA 4, VARGA 13. 

TO RUDRA. 

i. Offer ye these songs to Rudra whose bow is 
strong, whose arrows are swift, the self-dependent 1 
god, the unconquered conqueror, the intelligent, 
whose weapons are sharp — may he hear us ! 

2. For, being the Jord \ he looks after what is 
born on earth ; being the universal ruler, he looks 
after what is born in heaven. Protecting us, come 
to our protecting doors, be without illness among 
our people, O Rudra ! 

3. May that thunderbolt of thine, which, sent 
from heaven, traverses the earth, pass us by ! A 
thousand medicines are thine, O thou who art 
freely accessible x ; do not hurt us in our kith 
and kin! 

4. Do not strike us, O Rudra, do not forsake us ! 
May we not be in thy way when thou rushest forth 
furiously. Let us have our altar and a good report 
among men * — protect -as always with your favours ! 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Vasish/y&a. Verse 1 occurs TB. II, 8, 6, 8. 
Metre, 1-3 Cagati ; 4 TrishAibh. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. The TB. has svadha'mne for svadhavne, mia%ushe 
for vedhase, and jn'wotana for srinotu xaJt. The commen- 
tator explains both svadhamne=svakiyasthanayuktaya, and 
svadhavne =svadhlyabdava£yenannena yuktaya va. On 
vedhas, see Bartholomae, K. Z. XXVII, 361 ; Ludwig, 
Z.D.M.G. XL, 716. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Geldner translates kshayewa by ' from his high 
seat.' The meaning of kshaya in this place seems denned 
by the parallel expression samra^yena. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Svapivata has been variously translated. Grass- 
mann gives Vielbegehrter ; Ludwig, des windhauch in 
schlaf versenkt ; Roth, wohl verstehend, denkend ; Geld- 
ner, freundlicher ; Muir, thou who art easy of access, which 
seems to me the right rendering ; cf. supayana. It is de- 
rived from api + vat, which occurs six times in the Rig-veda. 
As a simple verb it means 'to go near, to attend,' as a causa- 
tive, the same, or 'to bring nttjifc Thus, VII, 3, 10. api 
kratum su-££tasam vatema, ma^m obtain wisdom, full of 
good thoughts. VII, 60, 6. dpi kratum su-^tasam vatan- 
taA, (the gods) obtaining wisdom, full of good thoughts (for 
their worshippers). X, 20, 1 (X, 25, 1). bhadram xoJt dpi 
vataya manaA, let us obtain a good mind. I, 138, 2. tam 
ya^wa-sddham dpi vatayamasi, we go near to, or we bring 
near Agni, the performer of the sacrifice. 1, 165, 13. mdn- 
mani— api-vatayantaA, bringing the prayers near, or attend- 
ing to the prayers. X, 13, 5. pitre - putrasaA dpi avivatan 
rit&m, the sons brought the sacrifice to the father. 

Api-vata would then mean approach, or in a more f 
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spiritual sense, attention, regard, and su-apivata would 
mean either of easy approach, opposed to durdharsha, or 
full of kind attention and regard. See Muir, S.T. IV, 
p. 314, note. Bergaigne, III, 306, does not help us much, 
though he points out where the difficulty lies. 

The following are the Zend passages in which api-vat 
occurs, with some notes sent me by Dr. Stein : Apivatah&, 
Y. 9, 25, 2. p. sg. med. c. Gen. ' Horn, du verstehst dich auf 
rechte Preisspriiche ' d. h. ' kannst sie wiirdigen ; ' apivatait£ 
da£nayao mazdayacndis, V. 9, 2, 47, ' vertraut mit dem 
Gesetz ; ' daenSm zarazca dat apaeca aotat, yt. 9, 26 : ' wer 
das Gesetz lernt und in dasselbe eindringt ; ' verezyotuca 
fraca vat6y6tu, Y. 35, 6, ' das richtig erkannte fuhre eraus 
und theile es mit ;' Y. 44, 18 scheint apivaiti 1. p. sg. med. 
in der Bedeutung: 'in Erfahrung gebracht haben;' die 
Stelle ist indess sehr dunkel. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. A naA bha^a barh/shi givsuamsi seems a very 
simple sentence. It has been translated without any mis- 
givings by Grassmann, Ludwig, Geldner and Kaegi and 
others. 

Grassmann translates : ' Lass lange lebend uns die Streu 
noch schmucken.' 

Ludwig : ' Gib uns anteil an dem barhis als verheiszung 
des lebens.' 

Kaegi and Geldner (or Roth) : ' Verstatt uns Theil an 
Opfer und an Herrschaft.' 

Bergaigne often points to such translations with scorn, 
but after he has written several pages on the words in ques- 
tion, here on ^ivarawsa, he is indeed very positive that it 
means ' formule qui donne la vie ' (I, p. 306), but what such 
a ' formule ' is, and how this meaning fits the whole sentence, 
he does not tell us. 

Let us begin with what is clear. A bha^a naA with 
locative, means * appoint us to something,' i. e. ' give us 
something.' Thus I, iai, 15. & nzh bha^a g6shu, means 
' divide us, distribute us, appoint us to cows,' i. e. ' give us 
cows as our share.' The same expression is used when 
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instead of cows or riches, the gods are asked to give long 
life, glory, or sinlessness. Thus we read, I, 104, 6. sih tvam 
na^ indra surye sih apsii anag&stve' S. bha^a givsuamse, that 
is, ' Indra, allow us to share and rejoice in the sun, in water, 
in sinlessness and praise of men.' X, 45, 10. £ tdm bha^a 
saarravas&hu, ' give him, let him share in, good renown.' 

When we are once familiar with this phraseology, we 
cannot doubt that in our passage also we have to translate, 
' let us have our barhis, our homely altar, and good report 
among men.' 

Another word narlrawsa had originally the same meaning 
as givaszmsa, but it was chiefly used as a name of Agni. 
He was called Narajawsa, i. e. Mannerlob, or dy6k simsa, 
Himmelslob, as a German poet was once called Frauenlob, 
not only because he praised women, but because he was 
praised by women. As we can say, God is my song, the 
Vedic Rishis might call any god the sa.msa, i. e. the praise 
or song of men, of the fathers, or of the gods. So far from 
agreeing with Bergaigne, 'on comprendrait moins bien 
qu'une locution dont le sens propre aurait 6t6 " eloge 
mortel" eut d&igne" celui qui est loue' par le mortel,' 
nothing is easier and better confirmed by other languages, 
while the invocation of ' une formule sacr^e ' is almost un- 
intelligible. If in a later hymn Indra is called gy£sh.tka.h 
mantra^, in X, 50, 4, I should translate, 'thou art the 
oldest or the best song,' that is, ' the theme of the oldest 
song,' but not thou art a magic formula. There is no 
necessity therefore for taking narirawsa as a possessive 
compound, possessed of the praise of men, nor must we 
forget that in words which become almost proper names 
the accent is by no means always a safe guide. 
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MAATZ7ALA I, HYMN 2. 
ASHZAKA I, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 3-4. 

To VAyu. 

i. Come hither, O Vayu, thou beautiful one 1 ! 
These Somas are ready, drink of them, hear our 
call! 

2. O Vayu, the praisers celebrate thee with 
hymns, they who know the feast-days 1 , and have 
prepared the Soma. 

3. O Vayu, thy satisfying stream 1 goes to the 
worshipper, wide-reaching, to the Soma-draught. 

4. O Indra and Vayu, these (libations of Soma) 
are poured out ; come hither for the sake of 2 our 
offerings, for the drops (of Soma) long for you. 

5. O Indra and Vayu, you perceive the libations, 
you who are rich in booty 2 ; come then quickly 
hither ! 

6. O Vayu and Indra, come near to the work 1 of 
the sacrificer, quick, thus is my prayer 2 , O ye men ! 

7. I call Mitra, endowed with holy strength 1 , 
and Varu»a, who destroys all enemies; who both 
fulfil a prayer accompanied by fat offerings 2 . 

8. On the right way, O Mitra and Varu»a, you 
have obtained great wisdom, you who increase the 
right and adhere to the right 1 ; 

9. These two sages, Mitra and Varu«a, the 
mighty, wide-ruling, give us efficient strength. 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Madhu&fcAandas VaLsvamitra, and addressed 
to Vayu (1-3), Indra and Vayu (4-6), and to Mitra and 
Varuwa (7-9). Metre, Gayatri. Verse 4= VS. VII, 8 ; 
XXXIII, 56; TS. I, 4, 4, 1; MS. I. 3, 6. Verse 7 = SV. 
II, 197 ; VS. XXXIII, 57. Verse 8 = SV. II, 198. Verse 
9=SV. 11,199. 

This hymn, with the hymn I, 3, belongs to the Pra-uga 
ceremony. It consists of three trifas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Darrata, as applied to the wind, may be intended 
for visible, but its more general meaning is conspicuous, 
clarus, insignis. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Aharvid, which Benfey translates by tagekundig, 
Grassmann, die des Tages (Anbruch) kundig, seems to 
have two meanings. When applied to men, poets or 
priests, it means those who know (vid) the right days or 
seasons for every sacrifice, but when it is applied to certain 
deities, particularly those of the morning, it means finding 
(vind), bringing back the day, like lucifer. Thus the 
A^vins are called aharvida (VIII, 5, 9 ;.ai). The power 
(daksha) of Vish«u is called aharvid, conquering, or bring- 
ing, the light of the day (I, 156, 4). The priests, as in- 
viting these gods, might possibly themselves be called 
aharvid, bringing back the light of day, but this seems 
doubtful. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. This verse, though it seems easy, is really full of 
difficulties. The meaning of dhena is very doubtful. It is 
explained as lips by native authorities, and would in that 
case be derived from dhe, to suck. But though this mean- 
ing is possible in some passages, particularly where dhene 
occurs in the dual, in other passages dhena seems clearly to 
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mean a stream of milk, or of some other liquid, poured out 
(visrtsh/a) from the clouds or at a sacrifice. It often occurs 
in the dual d hen e, and has then been taken as the upper 
and lower lips (not the nares, as Roth suggests), distin- 
guished from sipre, the upper and lower jaws. See note on 
II, 34, 3. Sayawa (Rv. Bh. I, ioj, 10) explains it by 
^ihvopa^-ihvike. Durga adds (Nirukta Bhashya, VI, 17) 
adhastye dawsh/re va ^ihvopa^ihvike va, ity eke, tayor hy 
annam dhiyate. 

Benfey translates : ' Vayu, deine vorkostende Lippe 
schreitet zum Opferer, weit hingestreckt zum Somatrank.' 
Fraprznk&tt can hardly mean vorkostend. 

Verse 4. 
Note 1. The instrumental prayobhiA is best translated 
here by 'for the sake of;' see Wenzel, Instrumental, 
p. 104. 

Verse 5. 

Koto 1. On va^-int and va^a, see ' India, what can it 
teach us ? ' pp. 164, 166. The transition of meaning from 
va^a, booty, to va^a, wealth in general, finds an analogy in 
the German kriegen, to obtain, also in Gewinn, and A.S. 
winnan, to strive, to fight, to obtain. Va^inivasu, in the 
dual, is a frequent epithet of the Ajvins, II, 37, 5 ; V, 74, 
6 ; 7 ; 75, 3 5 7»» 3 ; VIII, 5, 3 ; 12 ; 20 ; 8, 10 ; 9, 4 ; 10, 
5; 22, 7; 14; 18; 26,3; 85,3; 101,8; of Indra, 111,42, 
55 X, 96, 8. 

It differs little from va^inivat, which is likewise applied 
to the Arvins, I, 120, 10, and comes to mean simply 
wealthy, liberal ; cf. 1, 122, 8 ; VII, 69, 1. Va^inivatl is an 
epithet of Ushas, Sarasvati, and Sindhu. A common 
phrase is va^-ebhiA va^inivatl, lit. wealthy in wealth, cf. I, 
3, 10. Va^ini occurs as the feminine of vajin, wealthy, or 
strong, but never in the sense of mare ; cf. Ill, 61, 1. ushaA 
va^ena va^ini, Ushas wealthy by wealth or booty ; VI, 61,6. 
Sarasvati vageshu vi^ini, Sarasvati, strong in battles; cf. 
I, 4, 8 ; 9. Native commentators generally explain va^ini 
by sacrifice, va^inivasu, by dwelling in the sacrifice. I 
take va^-inl in compounds like va^inivasu as a collective 
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substantive, like padmini, uhini, vahini, tretini, anikinl, &c, 
and in the sense of wealth ; unless we may look upon 
vi^inivat as formed in analogy to such words as tavishi-mat, 
only that in this case tavishl exists in the sense of strength. 
Pischel's explanation, Ved. Stud. p. 9, rich in mares, takes 
for granted the existence of va^inl in the sense of mare. 
I have not found any passage where va^inl has necessarily 
that sense. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. NishkWta can hardly mean here what it means 
in later Sanskrit, a rendezvous. 
Note 2. On fttha* dhiy^, see Pischel, Ved. Stud. p. 184. 

Verse 7. 

Note 1. Pfltadaksha, cf. putakratu, VIII, 68, 17. 

Note 2. Ghrit&kt seems to be taken here in a technical 
sense, like ghn'tavat, i. e. with oblations of butter thrown 
into the fire. In I, 167, 3, I took ghritkki in the more 
general sense of bright, resplendent, while others ascribed 
to it the meaning of bringing fatness, i.e. rain. It may 
also mean accompanied by ghee. See B.-R. s. v. 

Verse 8. 

Note 1. RitaspHs, probably not very different from 
ritas&p. 
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MAiVZ?ALA I, HYMN 134. 
ASH^AKA II, ADHYAYA 1, VARGA 23. 

To VAyu. 

i. O Vayu, may the quick racers bring thee 
towards the offerings, to the early drink 1 here, to 
the early drink of Soma ! May Sunrzta 2 (the Dawn) 
stand erect, approving thy mind ! Come near on 
thy harnessed chariot to share, O Viyu, to share 
in the sacrifice 3 ! 

2. May the delightful drops of Soma delight thee, 
the drops made by us, well-made, and heaven-directed, 
yes, made with milk, and heaven-directed. When his 
performed aids assume strength for achievement, 
our prayers implore -the assembled steeds for gifts, 
yes, the prayers implore them. 

3. Vayu yokes the two ruddy, Viyu yokes the 
two red horses, Vayu yokes to the chariot the two 
swift horses to draw in the yoke, the strongest to 
draw in the yoke. Awake Purandhi (the Morning) 1 
as a lover wakes a sleeping maid, reveal heaven and 
earth, brighten the dawn, yes, for glory brighten the 
dawn. 

4. For thee the bright dawns spread out in the 
distance beautiful garments, in their houses 1 , in 
their rays, beautiful in their new rays. To thee the 
juice-yielding 2 cow pours out all treasures. Thou 
hast brought forth the Maruts from the flanks 3 , yes, 
from the flanks of heaven. 

5. For thee the white, bright, rushing Somas, 
strong in raptures, have rushed to the whirl, they 
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have rushed to the whirl of the waters. The tired 
hunter asks luck of thee in the chase 1 ; thou 
shieldest 2 by thy power from every being, yes, thou 
shieldest by thy power from powerful spirits 3 . 

6. Thou, O Vayu, art worthy as the first before 
all others to drink these our Somas, thou art worthy 
to drink these poured-out Somas. Among the 
people also who invoke thee and have turned to 
thee x , all the cows pour out the milk, they pour out 
butter and milk (for the Soma). 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Paru^Mepa Daivodasi, and addressed to 
Vayu. Metre, 1-5 Atyashri ; 6 Ashri. No verse occurs 
in the other Vedas. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. Purvapiti may here imply that Vayu receives 
his libation first, before the other gods, see verse 6. 

Note 2. Whatever the etymology of sunr/ta may be, in 
our passage, which describes the morning sacrifice and the 
arrival of Vayu as the first of the gods, it can hardly mean 
anything but dawn. Urdhva stha is an expression applied 
frequently to the rise of the dawn or the morning, see III, 
55, 14 ; 61, 3 ; VIII, 45, 1 a. In the last passage sunr/ta is 
simply the dawn. Ludwig translates, 'deine treflichkeit 
erhebe sich, gunstig aufnemend die absicht.' He, like Ber- 
gaigne, III, 295, takes sunrcta as su-nr*'-ta, virtue. It seems 
to me that sunrita may be formed irregularly in analogy to 
an-r/ta, and then mean true, good. In other places sunrztam 
seems to mean hymn, like r/tavaka, IX, 113, 2. In places 
where it occurs as a name of Ushas, one feels tempted to 
conjecture su-nn'tus. See also Bartholomae, in Bezzenb. 
Beitr. XV, 24. 

Note 3. On makhasya davane, see note to I, 6, 8 ; but 
also note to VIII, 7, 27. 

Verse 2. 

My translation is purely tentative, and I doubt whether 
the text can be correct. I have taken kra«a here in the 
sense of made, but I am quite aware that this meaning 
becomes incongruous in our very verse, when repeated for 
the third time. On its other meanings, see Pischel, Ved. 
Stud. p. 67. For the whole verse, compare VI, 36, 3. 
Grassmann translates : 

Die lust'gen Indu's mogen, Vayu, dich erfreuen, 
Die starken, die wir schon gebraut, die himmlischen, 
Die milchgemischten, himmlischen ; 
Wenn Tranke tiichtig deinen Sinn 
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Uns zu gewinnen, bei dir sind, 
Dann fordere Lieder die vereinte Rosseschar, 
Die Speisen zu empfangen auf. 
Ludwig : Erfreuen sollen dich die frohen tropfen, Vayu, 
von uns bereitet, die morgendlichen, mit milch bereitet, die 
morgendlichen, dasz der (opfer) tiichtigkeit zukomen hilf- 
leistungen zum gelingen, gewart, die insgesammt herwarts 
gerichteten gespanne (antworten) zur (mit) beschenkung den 
liedern, ihn sprechen an die lieder. 

These translations may serve to show that certain verses 
in the Veda are simply hopeless, and that the translators 
must not be held responsible if they cannot achieve the 
impossible. 

Verse 3. 
Note 1. Purandhi may have meant originally doorkeeper 
or bar-holder (cardo), from puA and dhi, being formed like 
ishudhf, w/shandhi, jevadhf, &c. Purandhri also may have 
been irt>Aa>pos, janitor, or rather janitrix, then housewife. 
Grassmann translates it by Segensfiille, Ludwig by Fiille ; 
Bergaigne, III, 476, has a long note on purandhi, as one of 
the many names of ' la femelle.' Whatever it meant ety- 
mologically, in our passage, where she is to be woke by 
the wind in the morning (cf. ushasaA budhf, I, 137, 2), it 
is again a characteristic epithet of the dawn, woXiouxos, 
woXicis, itoXains. See also Pischel, Vedica, p. 202 ; Hille- 
brandt, Wiener Zeitschrift, III, 188; 259. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. I have translated dawsu as a locative ; could it 
be a nom. plur. of da*«su, baav, referring to vastra, the ter- 
minations being left out ? see Lanman, p. 415. 

Note 2. Sabardugha, juice-yielding. Roth explains it 
as quickly yielding, identifying sabar with Greek i<f>ap. But 
Greek <f> never represents Sanskrit b. Sabar, juice, milk, 
water, would really seem to yield the true source of A. S. 
saep, O. H. G. saf, sap, for it is clear that neither 6ir6s, nor 
Lat. sucus, would correspond with A. S. saep; see Brug- 
mann, Grundriss, vol. i, § 328 ; also Bartholomae, in 
Bezzenb. Beitr. XV, 17. 
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Note S. VakshdwabhyaA, from the flanks. It would 
be better if we could refer vaksha»abhya£ to Dhenu, the 
cow, the mother of the Maruts, while Dyaus is their father, 
see V, 5 a, 16. Here, however, Vayu is conceived as their 
father, and dyaus (fem.) as their mother. 

Verse 5. 

Note 1. I have followed Ludwig in his explanation of 
tsarl, hunter, watcher, and takvaviya, chase of the takva, 
whatever animal it may be. 

Note 2. Oldenberg suggests prasi for pasi, which on many 
accounts would be excellent. 

Note 8. On asurya, see von Bradke, Dyaus Asura, p. 39, 
and Bergaigne, Journal Asiatique, 1884, p. 510. 

Verse 6. 

Note 1. Vihutmat is translated by Roth as not sacrificing. 
But vihutmat can hardly be separated from vihava and 
vihavya, and seems to mean therefore invoking, possibly, 
invoking towards different sides. Hu, to sacrifice, does not 
take the preposition vi. Vavar^ushl is doubtful. With- 
out some other words, it can hardly mean ' those who have 
turned towards the gods,' as we read in X, 120, 3 (tve 
kratum dpi vr*«ganti vfjve) ; nor is it likely to be the same 
as w*kta-barhis, ' those who have prepared the barhis.' 
I have translated it in the former sense. See Geldner, 
Ved. Stud. p. 144, and Oldenberg, Gott Gel. Anz. 1890, 
p. 414. 
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MANDALA X, HYMN 1 68. 449 



MAiVZ?ALA X, HYMN 168. 
ASHZAKA VIII, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 26. 

To VAta. 

i . Now for the greatness of the chariot of Vata ' ! 
Its roar goes crashing and thundering. It moves 
touching the sky, and creating red sheens 2 , or 
it goes scattering the dust of the earth. 

2. Afterwards there rise the gusts of Vata 1 , they 
go towards him, like women to a feast 2 . The god 
goes with them on the same chariot, he, the king of 
the whole of this world. 

3. When he moves on his paths along the sky, he 
rests not even a single day 1 ; the friend of the 
waters, the first-born, the holy, where was he born, 
whence did he spring ? 

4. The breath of the gods, the germ 1 of the world, 
that god moves wherever he listeth ; his roars in- 
deed are heard, not his form — let us offer sacrifice 
to that Vata ! 
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NOTES. 

Ascribed to Anila Vatayana, and addressed to Vayu, 
here called Vata. The metre is Trish/ubh. This hymn 
does not occur in the other Vedas. See Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts, V, p. 145 ; Geldner and Kaegi, p. 95. 

Verse 1. 

Note 1. For this use of the accusative, see Pischel, 
Ved. Stud. p. 13. 

Note 2. Aruwani is explained by Geldner, Ved. Stud, 
p. 274, as the reddish colours of the lightning. 

Verse 2. 

Note 1. Vish/Aa means kind or variety. Anu seems to 
refer to ratha, which I take as the subject of the whole of 
the first verse. 

Note 2. ' Sie gehn mit einander zum Tanz,' Geldner and 
Kaegi. 

Verse 3. 

Note 1. Geldner and Kaegi propose aha for ahaA. 

Verse 4. 

Note 1. Vata seems to be called the garbha of the world, 
in the sense of being its source or life. 
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MAATDALA X, HYMN 1 86. 45 1 



MAiVZ>ALA X, HYMN 186. 
ASH7AKA VIII, ADHYAYA 8, VARGA 44. 

To VAta. 

i. May Vita waft medicine, healthful, delightful 
to our heart ; may he prolong our lives ! 

2. Thou, O Vita, art our father, and our brother, 
and our friend ; do thou grant us to live ! 

3. O Vita, from that treasure of the immortal 
which is placed in thy house yonder, give us to 
live! 



NOTES. 

Ascribed to Ula Vatayana, and addressed to Vayu, 
under the name of Vata. The metre is Gayatrt. Verse 1 
occurs in SV. I, 184; II, 1190; Taitt. Br. II, 4, 1, 8 ; 
Taitt Ar. IV, 42, 8. Verse 3 in SV. II, 119a ; Taitt. Br. II, 
4, 1, 8 ; Taitt Ar. IV, 42. 7- 
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APPENDICES. 



I. INDEX OF WORDS. 

II. LIST OF THE MORE IMPORTANT PASSAGES 
QUOTED 'IN THE PREFACE AND IN THE 
NOTES. 

III. A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE MORE IM- 
PORTANT PUBLICATIONS ON THE RIG- 
VEDA. 
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The following Index of Words was commenced by Professor Thibaut, 
and continued and finished by Dr. Winternitz. I beg to express my grati- 
tude to both of them, more particularly to Dr. Winternitz, who has spared 
no pains in order to make the Index as complete and as accurate as 
possible. — F. M. M. 

The Index contains all the words of the hymns translated in this volume, 
and besides, all the words about which something is said in the Notes. 

The lists of passages are complete, except when three dots (...) are put 
after the word (e.g. ikkba. . . .). 

Three figures refer to Man^ala, hymn, and verse, a small figure to a note, 
e.g. X, 77, a 1 , stands for Manila X, hymn 77, verse a, note 1 (the word 
occurs in X, 77, a, and also in note 1). 

If a word occurs in a note only, the passage is put in parentheses, e. g. 
(V, 61, 4 1 ) means that the word occurs in note 1 on V, 61, 4, but not in 
V, 61, 4. 

In the case of longer notes, it seemed advisable to refer to the page. 
One number refers to the page, e. g. (387) means that the word occurs in a 
note on page 187. 
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anisa, shoulder : 
&«seshu, I, 64, 4; 166, 9; 10; 
168, 3; V, 54, 11; VII, 56, 13; 
amsayo-t £dhi, V, 57, 6. 
amhati, tribulation : 

a/»hatf-bhya£, V, 55, 10. 
amhas, anguish : 
a»ihaj6, II, 34, 15; 33, 2; im- 
hasa/>, II, 33, 3. 
£kanish/i>a : 
£kanish/£3sa£, among whom none 
is the youngest, V, 59, 6 ; 60, 5. 
Skava, not deficient : 

akavlfr, V, 58, 5. 
aketu, without light : 

aketave, I, 6, 3. 
aktu, night : 

aktCto, V, 54, 4. 
akr£, banner (?) : 

akrifr, X, 77, 2 1 . 
£ksha, axle : 

akshai>, I, 166, 9*. 
ikshita, unceasing: 
dkshitam (bfeam), V, 53, 13; 
utsam, the inexhaustible well, 
1,64,6'; VIII, 7, 16. 
akshna-yavan, crossing : 

akshna-yavanaA, the crossing 
(horses), VIII, 7, 35. 
£khidrayaman, never-wearying: 
akhidrayama-bhii> (steeds), I, 38, 
11 5 . 
akhkhalikW : 

akhkhalikritya, (V, 52, 6'.) 
Agastya : 

agastya, 1, 170, 3 ; (287 seq.) 
agribhita-joiis, untouched splen- 
dour: 
agr/bhita-w*ishaA,V, 54, 5 1 ; -am, 

V, 54, I*'- 
Agni, the god : 
agne, I, 19. 1-9 ; VI, 66, 9 ; VII, 
59, 1 ; agne, V, 56, 1 ; 60, 6 ; 
8; agnfA, V. 60, 7; VII, 56, 
25; ignib na, X, 78, 2; agnLb 
^Ini pfirvyli, VIII, 7, 36; ag- 
nfm, I, 38, 13 1 ; V, 60, 1; VIII, 



7, 32. — Agni and the Maruts, 
(339; 354 5 V, 59, i 1 .) — Agni 
has two mothers, (V, 61, 4'.)— 
h6ta=Agni, (VIII, 94, 6'.) 
agnf, fire, light : 
agniA, V, 58, 3; agnfm, X, 121, 
7! I, 170, 4; agnayaA yatha, 

V, 87, 7 ; agnayaA n& idhan&6, 

VI, 66, 2; agniyaA na mru- 
kh\&b, II, 34, 1; jujukva'msaA 
n& agnayaA, V, 87, 6 ; agniyaA 
n& svd-vidyutaA, V, 87, 3 ; ag- 
neb ^uhvaA, VI, 66, 10; agni- 
n&m g\h\&b, X, 78, 3. 

agni-tap, wanning oneself at the 
fire: 
agni-tipai>, V, 61, 4*. 
agni-bhra^as, fiery : 

agnf-bhra,jasa£, V, 54, 1 1. 
agra: 
agre, in the beginning, X, 121, 
1.— agra, top of a tree, (I, 37, 
6 1 .) 
agratas and agre, before : 

(V, 6., 3'.) 
agha, mischief: 

agh&t, 1, 166, 8. 
aghnya, bull : 

aghnyam, I, 37, 5'. 
ahga, limb : 

angatt, II, 33, 9. 
ahga: 
t6 ahga, they alone, VI I, 56, 2 ; 
yat ahga, aye when, VIII, 7, 2. 
Angiras : 
ihgirasaA (vuva-rflpaA), X, 78, 
5 1 .— Angiras and Da»agvas, (II, 

iforama : 

aiarama/j, no one being last, V, 
, 58, 5- 

iikbz, prep. c. ace. . . . : 
approach thou, V, 5 a, 14; 15; 
on to, I, 165, 14. 
aiyuta, unshakable : 
aiyuta, I, 85,4; 167, 8; VIII, 
20,5. 
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aiyuta- Jyfit, shaking the unshakable : 
epithet of Indra [not of the 
Maruts, correct on p. 378], 
(I, 167, 8».) 

igati, he drives, VI, 66, 7. — vanih 
agyate, the arrow is shot, VIII, 
20, 8 1 ; (I, 85, 10*.)— vf a,?atha, 
you drive forth, V, 54, 4'. 
agi,goat: 

(»34«) 
aga-asva, having goats for his horses : 

ep. of Pflshan, (1, 87, 4'.) 
aj-ara, never growing old : 

a#arai>, 1, 64, 3. 
arina, skin : 

(*34-) 
ag\r£, ready, swift (horses) : 
*gir&,l, 134, 3; V, 36,6. 
a^oshya, unwelcome : 
a>oshya/>, I, 38, 5'. 
igtna, racing : 
%meshu, I, 37, 8'; to*; 87, 3; 
V, 87, 7 l - 
ig-man, racing : 

a^-man (Loc.), 1, 166, 5; VIII, 30,5. 
ag yeshtbi : 
agyeshtb&b, among whom none is 
the eldest, V, 59, 6 ; a,gyesh- 
thasab, V, 60, 5. 
agra, a plain : 

%ran, V, 54, 4. 
aSt, to bow : 

sam aiyanta, V, 54, 12. 
aUg: 

a^-ate (atigf), they brighten them- 
selves, VII, 57, 3. — aHg, with 
g6bhL6, to cover with milk, 
(VIII, 20, 8 1 ; 405.) — prl ana^a, 
you have fashioned, V, 54, i. — 
with vf, to deck, adorn oneself; 
vf a%ate, I, 64, 4 ; vf Sna^re, 
I, 87, t; vf an;ata, VIII, 7, 
25. — sam aflge, I prepare, I, 
64, 1. 
£%gas&, straightway, and a%asfna, 
straightforward : 
(V, 53, io'.) 
*Bgl: 
aiigi aflgate, they brighten them- 
selves with brightness, VII, 57, 
3 ; samanam atigi, their anoint- 
ing is the same, VIII, 20, it.— 
pi. the glittering ornaments of 
the Maruts, aHgiyab, I, 166, 
10 ; angin, X, 77, 2 ; angl-bhii, 



I, 37, a* ; 64, 4 1 5 85, 3 ; 87, 1 ; 

v, 5», is 1 ; 56, i 1 ; x, 78, 7; 
(aru*ebhu>) 11, 34, n 1 ; (307; 

308); a* <r fshu,V, 53, V.-fVHI, 
20, 9 1 .) 
a%in, possessed of a%is ? 

(V, Sh 15'.) 
aHgi-mit, well-adorned : 
afl^i-mantaA, V, 57, 5. 
atas: 
itab, from yonder, I, 6, 9 ; from 
thence, I, 165, 5; V, 60, 6; 
iXab kit, even from them, VIII, 
20, 18. 
ati: 
g&nan. aW tasthau. 1, 64, 1 3 ; across, 

II, 34, 15.— ati=axlhi? V, 52, 
3 1 ; (VIII, 7, 14'.)— pflrvfo ati 
kshapaufe, through many nights, 
X, 77, 2 ; ati kshapifr, Gen., (I, 
64, 8>.) 

atithi, guest : 
play on the words atithi and Sditi, 
(262.) 
itka, garment : 

atkan, V, 55, 6. 
itya, rushing, horse, racer: 

Ityam, 1, 64, 6 s ; atyam na saptim, 
(I, 85, i 1 ); vrtsha»a6 vr«ha- 
bhasa<6 ityaJb, strong and power- 
ful horses (140) ; Itya^-iva, V, 
59, 3 ; a\y%sab na, VII, 56, 16; 
ItySn iva a^i'shu, II, 34, 3. — 
ityena pfoasa, with rushing 
splendour, II, 34, 13 s . 
atra: 
now, 1, 165, 11 ; here, I, 165, 13 ; 
V,6i, 11; VII, 57. 5. 
atra, food : 

(I, 86, io«.) 
atra, tooth, jaw, eater, ogre : 

(I, 86, io*.j 
atrfn, tusky fiend : 

atrfnam, I, 86, to*, 
itha, therefore : 

1,87,4; 114,9; (VII, 56, i 1 .) 
adis, yonder : 
X, 186, 3. 
idabhya, unbeguiled, unconquerable : 
adabhyii, IT, 34,10; idSbhyasya, 
VIII, 7, I5 1 - 
Aditi : 
Aditi, (241 seqq.); adity&t £dit\b, 
(244) ; earth, (355 ; 363) ; as 
adj. unbound, unbounded, (257) ; 
unrestrained, independent, free, 
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(361 seqq.) ; masc. - Aditya 
(355; 261); ep. of Agni (262). 
— SditiA, I, 43, a 1 ; 114, n; 
dditc£-iva, I, 166, ia. — DyatiA 
AditiA, V, 59, 8*. 
aditi-tvi, Aditi-hood, perfection or 
holiness : 

, (*57.) 

a-dfl, not worshipping : 

&duval>, nom. plur., (I, 37, 14 1 .) 
ddeva-tra, godless : 

ideva-triit, V, 61, 6. 
idbhuta, n., strange thing : 

aobhutam, I, 170, i 1 . 
idbhuta-enas, in whom no fault is 
seen, faultless : 
idbhuta-enaslm, V, 87, 7'. 
ady£, to-day . . . 
idri, stone : 
thunderbolt, idrib, I, 165, 4* ; 
p. xv ; xxi ; (182) ; adrim, I, 85, 
5 1 ; idrini, I, 168, 6. — Soma- 
stone, idrim, I, 88, 3 ; £drayai> 
ni, X, 78, 6*. — mountain, £drim, 

V, 52, 9; £draya£, V, 87, 2. 
adrivat, wielding the thunderbolt : 

adrivai>, voc, (I, 85, 5 1 .) 
adru£, without guile : 
adrfihaA, I, 19, 3 s . 
adroghi, guiltless : 

adroghim, V, 52, 1. 
■IdvaySvin, free from guile : 

idvayavi, VII, 56, 18. 
advesha, kind : 

advesh£6, V, 87, 8. 
idha, then . . . : 
a^iha, also VII, 56, i 1 .— idha yit, 
now that, 1, 167, 2. — ddha priyl, 
for adha-priyst, (I, 38, i 1 .) 
idhx, over, on, in (c. Loc.), from (c. 
Abl.)...: 
deveshu idbi, above all gods, X, 
121, 8. — (V, 52, j 1 .) — myidhi, 
not .rriyas 5dhi, V, 61, 12 s . — 
idhi snuni div£6, above the 
ridge of the sky, VIII, 7, 7; 
£dhi-iva girintfm, as it were 
from above the mountains, 
VIII, 7, J4 1 . 
idhrishfa, unassailable : 
£dhr/shtlsa£, V, 87, 2 ; £dhris\x&b, 

VI, 66, 10. 
£dhri-gu, irresistible : 

4dhri-gavaZ>, I, 64, 3. 
idhvan, road, way, journey : 
idhvan K, I, 37, 13 ; &dhvana£, V, 



53, 7 ; asya" adhvanai>, V, 54, 10; 
gatii ddhvS, a trodden path, 

VII, 58, j. 
adhvara, sacrifice : 

adhvaram, I, 19, 1 ; VII, 5$, 12 ; 
adhvarfi, I, 165, 2; X, 77, 8; 

VIII, 7, 6; adhvarasya-iva, VI, 
66, 10. 

adhvara-jrf, illumining the sacrifice : 

adhvara-jrfya£,X, 78, 7 1 ; (V,6o, 8 1 .) 
adhvare-sthjf, firm in the sacrifice : 

adhvare-sth&i, X, 77, 7. 
adhvasman, smooth : 

adhvasm£-bhi<6 pathf-bhiA, on 
smooth roads, II, 34, 5 1 . 
an, to breathe : 

prlnatli, of the breathing (world), 
X, 12 1, 3. 
ananudi, not yielding : 

ananudii, (I, 165, 9 1 .) 
anantd-jushma, of endless prowess : 

anant£-jushma7>, I, 64, 10. 
anabhuti, without reins : 

anabhtrfiA, VI, 66, 7. 
anamivi, without illness : 

anamiv£6, VII, 46, 1. 
anarus, without wound : 

anarvan : 

anarvanam, unscathed, I, 37, i 1 ; 
(65 seaq.); epithet of Aditi, 
(260) ; aditimanarWbiam=Agni, 
(262.) 
anavadya, faultless : 
anavadyafjfr, I, 6, 8 ; anavadyasai>, 
VII, 57, 5- 
anavabhrd-radhas, of inexhaustible 
wealth : 
anavabhra-radhasaii, 1, 166, 7 ; II, 

34i 4 5 V, 57, 5- 
anavasa, without drag (?) : 

anavaslfr, VI, 66, 7 s . 
anajvS, without horses : 

ana*vl&, VI, 66, 7 ; (67.) 
anauva-da, the West (?) : 

ana/va-dlm, V, 54, 5 1 . 
anajva-ya, moving without horses : 

ansuva-va\fr(?),(V, 54, 5 1 .) 
an-agistv4, guiltlessness, purity : 

(>570 
anaturS, free from disease : 

anaturim, I, 114, 1. 
an3dhrrsh/a, unconquerable : 

Sn3dhr»sh/asai>, I, 19, 4. 
an&nata, never flinching: 

ininata^, I, 87, 1. 
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Anitabha, N. of a river : 

V, 53, 9 1 . 
infra: 
iditer aniltam, the face of Aditi 
(the dawn), (243.) — marutlm 
anikam, the train of the Maruts, 
I, 168, 9. — anlkeshu idhi, on 
the faces, VIII, 20, 12. 
anu, prep. . . . : 
according to, svadham anu, see 
svadha; anu ^osham, according 
to pleasure, VI, 66, 4. — anu 
dyfin, day by day, 1, 167, 10 ; (I, 
6, 8*.)— anu atakshata, 1, 86, 3' ; 
anu scil. sasruA,V, 53, 2 1 . — after, 
X, 168, a 1 . — synizesis, p. cxxii. 
anutta, not shaken, strong : 

anuttam, I, 165, 9'. 
anutta-manyu, of irresistible fury : 

(I, 165, 9 l .) 
anu-patha, follower : 

anu-pathlfr, V, 52, to. 
anu-bhartri, comforting : 

anu-bhartri, I, 88, 6 1 ; (178.) 
anu-stubh : 

Anushrtibh=' After-step,' p. xcvi. 
anu-svadham, according to their 
nature : 
V, 52, 1. 
aneta: 

aneniA for anetifr? (VI, 66, 7'.) 
anedya, blameless : 

anedya*, I, 87, 4 ; 165, 12 ; V, 61, 
1 3 ; p. xviii seq. 
aneni, without deer : 
anen££, VI, 66, 7 1 . 
anenas, without guilt : 
aneniti, (VI, 66, 7'.) 
anta, end : 
antam, the hem of a garment, I, 
37, 6 1 . — j&vasaJb antam, I, 167, 
9. — antln divl&, V, 59, 7. 
antaA-patha, enterer : 

antai6-pathai>, V, 52, 10. 
antamd, friend : 

antam£bhi£, I, 165, 5 1 . 
antaY: 
antaV>, from within, I, 168, 5. — 
c. Loc. within, V, 59, a 2 .— ant £6 
santaA, within (the womb), VI, 
66, 4 . 
antariksha, sky, air : 

antariksham, V, 54, 4 ; 55, 2 ; 
divlb S. antarikshat, V, 53, 8 ; 
urau antarikshe, V, 52, 7 ; an- 
tarikshe ra^asaA, the air in the 



sky, X, i2i, 5 s ; antarikshe, 
through the air, I, 165, 2 ; X, 
168, 3 ; antlrikshena, VIII, 7, 
35. — antariksha, pr/thivf, and 
dvu, (50) ; r6dast antiriksham, 

(I, 64, 9*.) 
antarikshya : 
antirikshyai" pathyaA, the paths in 
the sky, V, 54, 9. 
and, near : 
I, 167, 9. 
andhas, (Soma) juice : 
andhasaA (midhva*), I, 85, 6 2 ; 
andhasa (midhvaA), V, 54, 8 s ; 
andhamsi pitiye, to drink the 
(juice of the Soma) flowers, 

VII, 59, 5- 
anyi, other . . . : 

na tvid anyifr, no other than thou, 
X, lai, 10. — anyifr, enemy, 

VII, 56, 15. 

anyitas, to a different place : 

anyitaii, p. xl. 
anyitra, elsewhere : 

VII, 59, 5- 
<iD wntcr * 
fcpaA, V, 54, 2; 58, 6; VII, 56, 
25 ; apa£-iva,V, 60, 3 ; VIII, 94, 
7 ; girayai n£ &pa£ ugr&b, VI, 
66, 1 i J ; &pa£ na, X, 78, 5 ; ftpaA 
br/hatte, the great waters, X, 
1 a 1, 7 1 ; 8; 9; mahatft ap£6, 

VIII, 7, 22 ; api& m&trtb, (307) ; 
api6, I. 165, 8; VIII, 7, 28.— 
ap46 tarema, cross the waters, 
VII, 56, 24. — api6, the waters 
(at sacrifices), I, 64, 1*; 6*. — 
ap&m arnavam, I, 85, 9 ; apSun 
ni firmayaA, I, 168, 2 ; apa"m 
budhnfi, X, 77, 4; bhurvaVii 
apa"m, I, 134, 5; ap&m sikha, 
the friend of the waters (Vita), 
X, 168, 3.— ap-su, VI, 66, 8.— 
ap£6, the waters between heaven 
and earth, the sky, (309.) — fipa£, 
Acc.(cf.Lanman,483),V,53, 14. 

apatya, < Nachkommen ' : 

(215, note*.) 
apa-bhartr-f, the remover : 

apa-bhartfi (rapasaA), II, 33, 7. 
apas, n., work, deed : 

apa/>, (I, 64, i s ) ; ap&nsi (naVi), I, 

85,9- 
apas, m., workman : 
ap8L6, (I, 64, i 8 ); apasam (di- 
ksham), efficient, I, 2, 9. 
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apari, infinite : 

aparii, V, 87, 6. 
api, adv. : 

even, II, 34, 10; also, X, 77, 7. 
Spi. prep. : 

api (bhflma, c. Loc.), under, VII, 

57, 4 1 - 
api- vita, approach, attention, regard : 

(VII, 46, 3 1 -) 
Spurvya, incomparable : 

apflrvyam, V, 56, 5 ; apfirvyaA 
prathamiA, as the first before 
all others, I, 134, 6. 
apejas, without form : 

apejase, I, 6, 3. 
aprati-skuta, irresistible : 

aprati-skutaA, V, 61, 13. 
apra-jasta, infamous : 

apra-jastln, I, 167, 8. 
Apsaras: 

(307; 308.) 
ibibhivas, fearless : 

£bibhyusha, I, 6, 7 ; SbibhyashaA, 
(I, 6, i>.) 
abda, cloud : 

(V, 54, 3 1 -) 
abda, wish to give water (?) : 

abda-yfl, wishing to give water, V, 

54, J 1 - 
abdi-mat, with clouds : 

(V, 54, 3 1 -) 
abhf, prep., to ... : 

yib karsiamh abhf (bhuva£ ?), who 
surpasses all men, I, 86, 5'. — 
abhf dytfn=anu dydn, (I, 6, 8 a .) 
— synizesis of abhf, p. cxxii. 
abhf-iti, assault : 

abhi-itiA riSpasaii, II, 33, 3. 
abhi~£»u, knee-deep : 

I, 37, io J . 
abhftas, all around : 

abhftai mi, VII, 59, 7. 
abhf-dyu, hastening, or, heaven- 
directed. [It is doubtful which 
is the right meaning] : 
abhfdyu-bhiifr, hasting, I, 6, 8 s ; 
abhf-dyava£, hastening heaven- 
ward, or, shining forth, VIII, 
7, »5 5 1,134,2 (bis); X,77, 3; 
78,4- 
abhi-mit in, adversary : 

abhi-mStinam, I, 85, 3. 
abhi-jn: 

cf. gaaajrf, (V, 60, 8 1 .) 
abhish/i, victory : 
abhfsh/aye, II, 34, 14*. 



abhish/f, conqueror, victorious : 

(", 34, 14 s -) 
abhisam-iar6»ya, to be approached, 
accepted, consulted : 

abhisam-^arenyam, I, 170, I 1 . 
abhisam££rin, changeable : 

(I, 170, i\) 
abhi-svartri, intoning: 

abhi-svarta'raA arkaui, intoning a 
hymn of praise, X, 78, 4. 
abhf-hrut, assault, injury : 

(I, 1 66, »\) 
abhi-hruti, injury : 

abhf-hruteA, I, 166, 8 1 . 
ibhiru, fearless : 

£bhiravajb, I, 87, 6. 
abhuu, rein, bridle : 

abhuavaA, I, 38, ia» ; V, 61, 2. 
abhok-hin, slayer of the demon : 

abhok-hlna£, I, 64, 3 1 . 
abhri, cloud : 

abhrSt n& sCfryaA, X, 77, 3. 
abhra-prush, cloud-shower : 

abhra-prushai,, X, 77, 1*. 
abhrfya, belonging to the cloud : 

abhrfySm v&fam, the voice of the 
clouds, I, 1 68, 8 ; abhrfyiA vri- 
sh/iyaA, streams from clouds, 

II, 34, a*. 
ibhva, fiend : 
dbhva£, I, 39, 8 1 ; vkvam abhvam, 
II, 33, io* ; ibhvam, the dark 
cloud, 1, 168, 9 3 . 
Ima, onslaught : 

4ma£, V, 56, 3 ; amat, V, 59, 2 ; 
imaya vab yfltave, VIII, ao, 
6. 
amiti, impetus, power, light : 

amati£, I, 64, 9*. 
imadhyama : 
imadhyamasa£, among whom none 
is the middle, V, 59, 6. 
amartya, immortal : 

5rnartyai>, I, 168, 4. 
ima-vat, violent, impetuous : 
ama-vati, I, 168, 7 ; ama-vat, V, 
58, 1 ; ima-van, V, 87, 5; 4ma- 
vat-su, VI, 66, 6 ; £ma-vanta&, 
1,38,7; VIII, 20, 7. 
amat, from near : 

V.5?,J\ 
amita, infinite : 

imitU, V, 58, ». 
£miv&, sickness : 

iaiivU, II, 33, 2 ; iwUvi, VI, 74, 
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amrtta. immortal, pL the immortals : 
amntaA, I, 38, 4 ; amrtta (Rudra), 
I, 114, 6; amritasya (Indra), I, 
170, 4 ; (Rudra), 1, 43, 9 1 .— am- 
rttam nSma, V, 57, 5. — amrttlb 
(Maruts), I, 166, 3 ; amn'tasat, 
I, 166, 13 ; amrrtai>, V, 57, 8 ; 
58,8. 
amrtta, n., the immortal, immor- 
tality, not dying : 
amrjtam, X, 121, a; amrttasya,V, 
58,1; VII, 57,6'; X, 186, 3; 
amrjtat, VII, 59, ia*. 
amr/ta-tvi, immortality : 
amrtta-tvam 8 frire, they became 
immortal (I, 6, 4') ; amrsta-tve 
dadhatana, V, 55, 4. 
imrtdhra, unceasing : 

imr/dhram (rain), I, 37, 11. 
ambhr/na, 3/9pt/toc ? (275.) 
aya, wanderer : 

iyU, (VI, 66, 4 1 .) 
aya, going : 

ay3sa£, (I, 64, 1 1 1 .) 
iyah-damshtn, with iron tusks : 

4yaA-da»»sh/ran, I, 88, 5. 
ayS, adv., hence : 

I, 87, 4 s . — Instrum., aya 1 dhiya', 
through this prayer, I, 166, 13. 
dyi for ayJt, VI, 66, 4'. 
ayas, untiring : 
ay8L6,(I,8 7) 4 t ); ayitsaA, I,6 4 , 11'; 
167, 4 ' ; VI, 66, 5' ; iyasaA, VI I, 
58, a ; ayasam, I, 168, 9. — ay&6, 
not striving (?), VI, 66, 5*. 
ar, to hurt : 

(65 seq. ; 1, 64, 15 1 ; 85, 5 s ) ; upa- 
irima, we have offended, (66.) 
ant, spoke : 
ariUHva, like the spokes of a wheel, 
V, 58, 5 ; rathanim ai ar&6, X, 
78, 4 ; aranim n£ taramii, as of 
moving spokes no one is the 
last, VIII, ao, i 4 «. 
arakshas, guileless: 

arakshaA, V, 87, 9. 
aYathi, not a charioteer: 

arathi£, VI, 66, 7. 
arapas, without mischief: 

arap&fr, II, 33, 6. 
aram, properly : 

VI, 74, 1 ; aVamkrtnvantu, let them 
prepare, 1, 170, 4 ; aram~kr;ta\&, 
ready, I, a, 1. 
arimati, service : 
aramatim, V, 54, 6*. 



ararivas, hostile : 

irarushe, on the enemy, VII, 56, 
19; (66.) 
araru, enemy : 

(66.) 
aragia, dark : 

ai%fna£ (pirvatln), VIII, 7, 33. 
ariti, enemy : 

aVStti, V, 53, 14 ; SritayaA, I, 43, 
8. 
arddhas, miserly : 

arSdhasaA, V, 61, 6. 
arlvan, selfish : 

aVivl, VII, 56, 15. 
an, friend : 

vfrve arylfr, VIII, 94, 3'. 
in, enemy : 
aryaA, Gen., V, 54, 1 a* ; AM, VII, 
56 aa.-(66); (I, 64, 15.')— 
arte ■= arte - arayai>, pp. xxxix ; 
xli. 
irish/a, inviolable : 

4rish«m (sihaA), II, 34, 7. 
irish/a-grlma, whose ranks are never 
broken : 
arish/a-gramai>, I, 166, 6. 
aYishfa-vtra, with unharmed men : 

aYish/a-virai>, I, 114, 3. 
arunS, red : 

arun6b\\ii> aHgi-bhii, II, 34, 13'; 
aru»afi>, with the red (rays), 1 1, 
34, 1 a. — Red (horses), aru»6- 
bhU>, I, 88, a ; aruna, I, 1 34, 3. 
— aruokni, red sheens, X, 168, 
i*. 
aru«5-a/va, having red horses : 

aruni-ajvSA, V, 57, 4. 
aruni-psu, reddish-coloured : 

aruna-psavaA (Maruts), VIII, 7, 7'. 
arunf, red : 

arum, the ruddy cows, (I, 64, 7 1 .) 
— aXg&jab anwayai, bright red 
ornaments, (308.) 
arushi, red ; m. f., red horse : 
arusham (horse). I, 6. i 1 ; arushi- 
sya, 1, 85, 5 s ; arushiA, red mares, 
V, 56, 6 ; arushifr va£f, V, 56, 7 ; 
arush&a£ lrvjl&, V, 59, 5 ; aru- 
sham varthim, I, 114, 5. — (See 
17 seqq.) Adj. red, (17719); 
white, bright, (19, 24) ; vrishan 
arushi, fire in the shape of light— 
ning,(i8>; the red hero,(i8, 35); 
the red horses of the Sun and of 
Agni, (19 seq.) ; the cloud as one 
of the horses of the Maruts, (20.) 
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— N. pr. of a deity, the Morning 
Sun, (30-13, »6, *7) ; the red 
cloud, (27.) — irushi, fern. adj. or 
subst. (33); fern, subst. dawn, 
&c. (24); flames? (27.) 
arus, n., a wound : 

(65; 66) ; (I, 64, 1 5 1 -) 
arenu, dustless : 

aren&vab, I, 168, 4 ; VI, 66, a 1 , 
arepas, blameless: 
arepasaA, I, 64, 2 ; V, 53, j ; 57, 4 ; 
61, MI X, 78, 1. 
arid, song : 
the music of the Maruts, (I, 38, 
15' ; II, 34. •') ; arkam (rit), I, 
»9, 4 1 J 85, a ; »66. 7 2 .— Song of 
praise, hymn, arkam, VI, 66, 9 ; 
X, 78, 4 ; arkai'A, I, 88, 4. 
arki, singer : 
ark!6, I, 167, 6 1 ; divlfr ark&, V, 

, 57, 5' ; (H, 34, I s -) 
arkfn, musical : 

arkfnam, I, 38, 15 1 ; arkfoai>, (II, 

34, '*•) 
art, see rit. 
antatri, shouter : 

ari&tnyab, VI, 66, 10. 
ArAaninas Atreya : . 

(V,6,,5 8 .) 
arii, light : 

(1,87,6'; II, 34, ,•.) 
anifn, blazing : 

ariinab, II, 34, 1*. 
aril's, splendour : 

arifsha sura£,VIH, 7, 36. 
arnavd, wave, waving : 
samudrAm arnavam, the surging 
sea, I, 19, 7"; apKm areavam, 
the stream of water, I, 85, 9; 
tveshdm arnavam, the terrible 
sea, I, 168, 6 ; ar»avaf£, by 
waving mists, V, 59, 1. 
ar»as, the sea : 

inab, I, 167, 9; VIII, 20, 13. 
araasa, waving : 

arnasam, V, 54, 6 1 . 
artha, n., errand : 

aYtham, I, 38, a. 
arbhaki, small : 

mahSntam uti arbhakam, 1, 1 14, 7. 
aryi: 
arye 3, among the Aryas, (Pischel, 
VIII, 94, 3'0 
Aryaman: 
aryam6, I, 167, 8 1 ; aryaman, VII, 
59, 1 ; aryamS, VIII, 94, 5.— 



aryam&i&6 (the three Arya- 
mans, i.e. Aryaman, Mitra, and 
Variwa), V, 54, 8 1 . 

arvat, horse, racer : 

arva,VII, 56, 23: 58, 4; irvat- 
bhifr, 1, 64, 1 3 ; arvantam vSgam, 
a strong horse, V, 54, 14*; 
arvate, I, 43, 6; arvati, II, 33, 
i 1 .— (65 ; 67.)— irva, the right 
horse, (I, 39, 6\) 

arvan, horse, racer, (66 seq.) 

arvan, hurting : 

(65; 66); (I, 64, 1 5 l 
arvaa*: 
arv&tab yah i vavr/tylm, let me 
bring you hither, I, 168, 1 ; 
arvfUi s£ — titib, may that grace 
come hither, II, 34, 15; arvgk 
(ayim yagflib), it is meet for 
you, X„ 77, 4- 
arh, to be worthy : 
arhase, X, 77, 1*; arbasi (pfti'm), 
1, 134, 6 (bis) ; arhan, II, 33, 10 
(tris) ; £rhanta£, V, 52, 5. — ar- 
hanti,they worship,Vll 1, 20,18'. 
alamatardana, explanation of ala- 

triiti, (227.) 
alairini, not reviling : 

alatrMsa*, I, 166, 7 1 . 
av, to protect, to save, to help : 
avatha, V, 54, 14; S vat ha, VIII, 
20, 24 ; VI, 66, 8 ; avatu, V, 87, 
6; avantu, V, 87, 7; X, 77,8; 
avata (conj. for aviti), VII, 59, 
6 1 ; Kvat, I, 85, 7'; (134); a"vata, 

1,64,13:166,8; 13; av4,vm, 

7, 18; avan avantiA, VII, 46, 
2. — fivya, having granted, 1, 
166, 13.— ami avan, VIII, 7, 
24. — pr£ avata, VII, 57, 5 ; pra- 
aviti (with Gen.), I, 87, 4. 
ava, adv., down : 

1,168,4; 8. 
avatrui, abyss : 

ava»wat, VII, 58, 1*. 
avati, well : 

avatim, I, 85, io 1 ; 1 1. — (1, 64, 6 4 .) 
avadyi, unspeakable : 
avadySt, I, 167, 8; avadyim, V, 
53,i 4. — avadySni, impurity, V I, 
66, 4. 
avani, course : 

avana, V, 54, a. 
avami, lowest : 
avam£, in the lowest (heaven), V, 
60, 6. 
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avayata-he/as : 
aVayata-he/3£ bbiva, let thy anger 
be turned away from (Instr.), I, 

171. *'• 

avara : 
avaram, the bottom, I, 168, 6 ; 
avaran, descending, II, 34, 14. 
avas, help, protection : 
4vaA, 1,39.7; VIII, 94,8; 1,114, 
9; avasa, I, 39,7; 85,11; 166, 
2; VII, 59, 2 ; avase, 1, 168, 1 ; 
H,34»i4; I. "4,4; 5vasa6,V, 
57,7; ivah-bhii, 1,86,6'; 167, 
2. — avasa, by (his) will, X, 1 a 1, 6. 
avasa, drag (?) : 
(VI 66, 7'.) 
arasyu, desiring help : 

avasyavaA, I, 114, it. 
avata, unconquered, (90.) 
avata (or avata), never dried up : 

avatkm, I, 38, 7 1 . 
avikr/ta, not dyed : 

(*34-) 
avithura, immovable : 

avithurafr, I, 87, 1 ; (I, 87, 3'.) 
avi-hruta, uninjured, intact : 

(I, 166, 8\) 
su, to eat : 

pra atana, 1, 170, 5. 
*», to reach, to attain to : 
irata, I, 85, a ; 87, 5 ; Sbithe, I, 2, 
8 ; amutha, V, 54, 10 ; aryima, 
I, 114, a; 3; a^'ya, H, 33, 2; 
6. — abhf ajyam, I, 166, 14. — ut 
ajnavat, V, 59, 4. — pra asnu- 
vantu, VI, 74, 1. 
a/as, impious fiend : 
a/asai, II, 34, 9. 
iriva, unlucky, uncanny : 

(I, 166, 1'.) 
asma-didyu, shooting with thunder- 
bolts: 
Itma-didyavaii, V, 54, 3. 
a/man, stone : 
Itma, I, 172, 2. — Irmanam sva- 
rySrn, the heavenly stone (the 
sky),V, 5 6, 4 ». 
arman-maya, made of stone : 

a/man-mayi (v&t), (I, 88, 3 1 .) 
irva, horse : 
i»v3i&-iva, V, 53, 7; 59, 5; ajva- 
saA d& gytehtbasab, X, 78, 5 ; 
l»va sapti-iva,(I, 85, i 1 ) ; goshu, 
irveshu, I, 114, 8; vr/shabhU> 
(uvaib, stallions, (139); arva and 
va^a, (I, 167, i 1 .) — For ifvam- 



iva, read asvam-iva, II, 34, 6 s . — 
The horses of the Maruts, £rv3- 
sab, I, 38, 12 ; V, 59, 7; itvU, 
V, 54, >°; 61, 2; irvan, 1, 171, 
1; 11,34,3? 8; V, 55,6'; 58, 
7 J 59, 1 1 £»vai£, I, 88, 2 ; V, 
55, 1 ; VIII, 7, 27 ; pnshatibhLfr 
irvaiA.V, 58, 6'; (I, 37, 2'.) 
ajvatthi, horse-stable, i.e. West: 

(V, 54, 5'-) 
asva-d3, giving horses, the dawn, the 
East (?) : 

, (V, 54, 5 { .) 

a/va-parna, winged with horses : 

ajva-par»aii>, (I, 87, 4 1 ); I, 88, 1. 
a/va-budhna, having their resting- 
place among the horses : 

i/va-budhnaA, the Dawns (V, 54, 

5'-) , 
a; va-yat, wishing horses : 

ajvavantafr, (1, 167, i 1 .) 
a/va-yu^-, harnessing horses : 

suva-yu^a*, V, 54, 2. 
Itva-vat : 

Irva- vat T&dhaJ>, wealth of horses, 

V, 57, 7- 
Ajvm: 

arvfni, the A/vins, VIII, 94, 4. 
a/vya, consisting of horses : 
Irvyam (rSdhaA), V, 52, 17; is- 
vyam pajum, V, 61, 5. 
ashiAba, unconquered : 

asha/iaya, VII, 46, 1. 
as, to throw : 
asyatha, you hurl, I, 172, 2 ; as- 
yatu arS asmat, may he drive 
far away from us, I, 114, 4; 
asyan, scattering, X, 168, 1. — 
pr£ asyatha, you cast forwards, 
I, 39, 1. — vf asyatha, you scatter, 

V, 55, 6- 
as, to be ... : 
mh astu, may it be ours, X, iar, 
10; yushmaTcam astu, may yours 
b«, ', 39, * > 4- — va * santu, I, 38, 
12 ; 39, 2 ; smasi esham, we are 
their servants, I, 37, 15; me 
astu, I, 165, 10 ; vaA santi, you 
have for (dat.), I, 85, 12. — 
santi, there are, I, 37, 14 ; asti 
(with dat.), there is enough for, 
h 37, '5! n * fct'» there is no 
such thing, I, 170, 1. — yit syK- 
tana, syat, I, 38, 4 1 ; sy&na t6, 
may we be such, V, 53, 15. — 
asan, may they be, I, 38, 15*; 
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(96); asati, V, 53, 15 ; vdtha 
asatha, V, 61, 4; asa yd* va 
asati, who was or who may be 
so, VIII, 20, 15 ; tdtha ft asat, 
so shall it be, VIII, 20, 17; 
astu, though it be, VI, 66, 7. — 
syftma sahd, V, 53, 14 1 ; sam- 
drwi sthdna, V, 87, 6 ; firdhva" 
santu, I, 171, 3; jam with as, 
(191 seq.) — dnu syat nai, may 
he be with us, I, 167, 10. — 
antlfr sdnta/., VI, 66, 4.— abhf 
sySma, may we obtain, VII, 56, 
24'. — prd santi, they stand forth, 
'VII, 58, 2; prd astu, may it 
prevail, VII, 58, 4. 
asawyataii (not asamyattaA) : 

(I, «4, 13'.) 
asaia-dvish, not hating the fol- 
lowers : 
asa>ta-dvishai>, VIII, 20, 24*. 
dsami, whole : 
dsSmi-bhiA, I, 39, 9 ; dsSmi, whole, 
'» 39. IO (bis). — adv., wholly, I, 
39. 9- 
asSmi-javas, of perfect strength : 

dsimwavasai, V, 52, 5. 
AsiknT, N. of a river: 

dsiknylm, VIII, 20, 25. 
dsu, breath : 

asu£, X, 121, 7. 
dsura, divine : 
dsuritt, I, 64, 2 ; divii> dsurasya, 
VIII, 20, 17'.— asurai>, lord, 
VII, 56, 24. 
asurya, divine ; n., divine power : 
asuryi, I, 167, 5 ; asuryl-iva, like 
heavenly lightning, I, 168, 7 1 . — 
asurySm, II, 33, 9' ; VI, 74, 1 ; 
asurylt, I, 134, 5'. 
asff, barren : 
asvam-iva (conjecture for Itvam- 
iva) dhenum, like a barren cow, 
II, 34, 6". 
astuta, unpraiseworthy : 

dstuta£, V, 61, 8. 
dstrf, archer: 

dstaraA, I, 64, 10. 
asmad . . . : 

iydm asmdt matf£, this prayer 
from us, V, 57, 1 ; asmtfn, I, 
165, 14 1 ; (203.) — asme 1 tanGshu, 
on our bodies, VI, 74, 3. — naA 
(OtdyaA), accorded to us, 1, 167, 
1. — asmaTka for asm&Kam, p. 



cxviii. — no (na£), short, p. lxxxii 
seq. 
ah, to say : 

IhuA, X, 121, 4; V, 53, 3. 
dha, indeed : 

V, 52, 6: VIII, 20, 20; (X, 168, 
3 1 .) — at dha, thereupon, I, 6, 4. 
— n£ dha, nowhere, never, V, 54, 
4; 10. 
ahaii-vtd, (1) knowing the days, (2) 
finding, bringing back the day, 
lucifer: 
aha£-vfda&, knowing the feast- 
days, I, 2, 2 1 . 
dhan, day : 
dhani, I, 88, 4 1 ; V, 54, 4; dhani 
vOvS, always, 1, 171, 3 ; dha-iva, 
V, 58, 5 ; dhani priy£, on a 
happy day, VII, 59, 2 ; kata- 
mat iand abai>, not even a single 
day, X, 168, 3 ; kshapKbhL* 
dha-bhii, by night and by day, 
(I, 64, 8*) 
ahanya, of the day : 

ahany!6, I, 168, 5*. 
aham-yu, proud : 

aham yuA, I, 167, 7. 
dhi-bhanu, shining like snakes : 

dhi-bhanavaA, I, 172, I 1 , 
dhi-manyu, whose ire is like the ire 
of serpents : 
dhi-manyava£, I, 64, 8 ; 9 1 . 
ahi-hdtya, the killing of Ahi : 

ahi-hdtye, I, 165, 6. 
dhruta-psu, with unbending forms : 
dhruta-psavaA, VIII, 20, 7 ; (VIII, 
7, 7 1 -) 

a", prep : 

with Loc., on, in, ddhvan a*, I, 37, 
13 ; dhdnvan *it K, I, 38, 7 ; 
dj-meshu 2, on the courses, V, 
87, 7'. — with Ace, over, I, 38, 
10 ; towards, V, 52, 12 ; 1, 167, 
2 ; on to, V, 56, 1 ; rosham 8, 
to his satisfaction, VIII, 94, 6 ; 
2 rd^as, through the air (?), (VII, 
57, 3 1 .) — with AM., divdfc a", from 
heaven, V, 53, 8; 54, 1*; asmdt 
2, towards us, V, 56, 3. — pdri 3 
\zb & agub, I, 88,4; 3 te, before 
thee, I, 165, 9.-8, 6, I, 165, 

14*; VII, 59, 5; VIII, 7,33.- 
adv., here. I, 37, 6; hither, II, 
34, 4 ; m6hu£ K, V, 54, 3. 
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a, pronominal base, see ayfl. 
agas, Syot, guilt, sin : 

agaA.VII, 57 , 4 ; (257.) 
Angirasa : 

Purumi/Aa Angirasa, (36a.) 
%a, skin of a goat: 

•J* 3 ' 

Sgi, race, course : 

a^fshu, II, J4, 3 ; (1,37,8'.) 

&, then : 

«t aha, thereupon, I, 6, 4 '; Kt ft, 

then only, 1, 87, 5 ; 168,9. 

atura, sick : 

aturasya, VIII, 20, 26. 

atma-dS, he who gives breath : 

atma-diKA, X, 121, 2 ; (4.) 

at man, breath : 

atmS devanlm, the breath of the 

gods (Vita), X, 168, 4. 

Atreya : 

Ariananas Atreya, (V, 61, 5 s .) 

a-dardira, tearing to pieces : 

a-dardirasa* (adrayaA), X, 78, 6. 

Aditya, the Adityas : 

idityasaA, X, 77, 2 ; adityena nKm- 

na, X, 77, 8.— aditya = n&a, 

(X, 111, 5'.) — Vasus, Adityas, 

Rudras, (VII, 56, 20 s .)— (See 

243seqq.); Sdity8AaditiA,(244); 

eight A., (251 seq.); seven A., 

(252 seqq.); six A., (253.) 

adhavaniya, a Soma-vessel : 

(VIII, 94, 5 s .) 

a-dhita. known : 

3-dhitam, what we once knew, I, 

170, 1. 

a-dhr/sh, see dhr/sh. 

ap, to find : 

apuA, I, 167, 9; apanam = apnu- 

vantam, (II, 34, 7'.) 

a-pathi, comer : 

S-pathayaA, V, 52, 10. 

3-patbf, wanderer : 

3-pathyaii, I, 64, 11. 

apana, a draught : 

apandm, II, 34, 7 1 . 

Spf, friend : 

apayaA, II, 34, 10; V, 53, »». 

api-tva, friendship : 

api-tvam, VIII, 20, 22. 

fL-priiibyi, honourable : 

Z-prii&byam, I, 64, 13 1 . 

a-bhff, mighty : 

a-bhuvaA, I, 64, i 3 ; 6 ; 86, 5'. 

a-bhflsheaya, to be honoured : 

a-bhQshenyam, V, 55, 4. 



ambhr/'xt, the voice of the thunder : 

a-yayf, erj agen d, obtaining : 

, (V, 54, ««.) 
ayu, life : 

ftyau (for ayafi), I, 114, 8 1 . 
ayu, man : 
ayu-bhi£, with the men (Ayus), V, 
60, 8 1 .— aya6, read ayau, 1, 114, 
8 1 . 
Syudha, weapon : 
ayudha, I, 39, 2 ; V, 57, 6 ; VIII, 
ao, 1a ; ayudbaiA, VII, 56, 13 ; 
„ 57, 3- 
ayus, life : 
SyvA I, 37, 15 ; &yushi, (1, 114, 8) ; 
ttyu>»shi pra tarishat, X, 186, 1 ; 
ayuwishi sfi-dhitani, (215.) 
Sri, a shoemaker's awl : 

(1,37, a a ; 88, 3 >.) 
ariKt far : 
aritt M yuyota, VII, 58, 6 ; X, 77, 
6. 
ar&tat, from afar : 

I, 167. 9. 
anigatnO, breaking through : 

aru^atnu-bhiA (c. Ace), I, 6, 5. 
arum, red flame : 

arunishu, I, 64, 7 s . 
&r6, far : 
ar<5 Aakrima, we have put away, I, 
171,4; art, may it be far, 1, 172, 
a (bis); VII, 56, 17; 1,114,10; 
ar6 asmat asyatu, may he drive 
far away from us, 1, 1 14, 4 ; kr& 
badhetham, VI, 74, 2. 
Arrfki, N. of a country : 
argik.6, VIII, 7, 29'. — A sacrificial 
vessel, (VIII, 7, 29U — Ar^ikaA, 
N. of the people of Ar#ika, (398 

Ar^ika, N. of a river : 

. (39?-) , . 

Ar^-ikiya, n. = Aryika, the country : 

(398 seq.) — Ar,jikTyi, f.=Ar,pika, 
the river, (399.) 
avfs, openly : 

&\ib (karta), I, 86, 9 ; VII, 58, 5. 
8-vr/ta, invested : 

2-vWtaA, I, 87, 4. 
a-jas, wish : 

a-jasaA, V, 56, 2. 
M, cleft : 

fca\6, 1, 39, 3«. 
a-/fr, milk (for the Soma) : 

a-jfram, I, 134, 6 (bis). 
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lid, quick, swift : 
iskvab, X, 78, 5.— lru-bhii>, on the 
quick steeds, I, 37, 14; II, 34, 
A 3*5 V, 55, 1; 61, n. 
a/u-a/va, with quick horses : 

aVu-ajvSA, V, 58, 1 ; (I, 37, a 1 .) 
3s, to sit : 

asate, they are enthroned (as gods), 
1, 19,6; fcate, they dwell, 1, 168, 
3. — upa-fcate, they revere, X, 
121, 2. 
fc, mouth : 
isa" vandyisaA, visibly like, I, 168, 
2. — 'is, mouth, as the instrument 
of praise (41-43) ; etymology 
(42, note •) ; 3s2, instr. (42 seq.). 
asan, mouth : 

&si-bh\b, I, 166, n». 
Ssa - : 

instr. asayit, (I, 168, i 1 .) 
asSt, coram : 

(42 seq.) 
asya, mouth : 
asye", I, 38, 14. 

i, to go ... : 

iyanai, approaching for (two Ace), 
II, 34, 14 1 ; yatii vr/shrf, going 
with rain, V, 53, 5' ; vy&thib 
yatf(a ship) that goes rolling, V, 
59, 2 1 ; n'tam yate,to the right- 
eous man, X, 78, 3 ; Tyante,they 
move along, V, 55, 1 ; tyate, X, 
168, 2 ; fyamanafr, X, 168, 3. — 
iti iyama, let us pass, V, 53, 14. 
— adhi-ithi, you listen (c. Gen.), 

VII, 56, 15. — anu yanti, they 
follow, V, 53, 6.— S-itlsaA, they 
are come, 1, 165, i* ; upaftayati, 
he comes (to ask) for (Ace.), 

V I I I , 20, 2 2'.— 6t-itaA suraA, the 
risen sun, X, 121, 6; ut-ite 
sffrye, at sunrise, V, 54, 10. — 
nfifr-etave, to come forth, I, 37, 
9 1 . — pari itana, move along, V, 
61, 4. — prS vantu, go forth, V, 
87, 1 ; prayat-bhyaA, V, 54, 9 ; 
pra-yatf adhvar£, while the sacri- 
fice proceeds, VIII, 7, 6; anu 
pri yanti, V, 53, 10. — vf yayui, 
parva-jifc, they have trodden to 
pieces.VIII.^jtVIII,^ 1 .) 

WE, food: 
T/abhiA, V, 53, 2. 
ft, indeed . . . : 
it ft, then only, I, 87, 5 ; 168, 9 ; 

[3*] H 



evfi ft, 1, 165, 12 ; gha ft, II, 34, 
14; ftu,V,55,7;sa-saft,VI, 
66, 3 ; s&dam ft, I, 114, 8. 
itas, from here : 

it&b (opp. to £ta£), I, 6, 10. 
fti: 

V, 53, 11 ; 53, 3! 61,8; 18. 
itf, pace : 

itySf (nibhasaA), I, 167, 5. 
ittha", thus : 

1, 39, 1 ; 7; 165, 3; VII, 56, 15; 

VIII, 7, 30.— ittha dhiyg, thus 

is my thought, V, 6 1 , 1 5 l ; 1 , 2, 6*. 
ftvan, see prataMtvan. 
idam, this here . . . : 

dy&m imSm, X, 121, 1 ; iyam pr;"- 

thivf, V, 54, 9.— asyi, X, 1 2 1, 3 ; 

I, 86, 4' ; 5 ; asya, his (Indra's), 

1, 6, 2 1 .— esham, I, 37, 3 1 ; 9 ; 
13; 15; 38,8; 12; 165, 13; V, 
52,15'; 87,2'; etaVataii esham, 
VIII, 7, 15" ; tat esham, this is 
theirs, VIII, 20, 14 (bis). — im8£, 
here are, I, 165, 4 ; ime' Marfi- 
tai (opp. any6), VII, 57, 3.— 
idam, here, II, 33, 10. 

idim-idam, again and again : 

VII, 59, 1. 
ina, strong : 

inasaA, V, 54, 8. 
fndu, (Soma) drop : 

fndu-bhiA, VIII, 7, 14 ; mdava£, I, 

2, 4 ; 134, 2.— indo, O Indu, I, 
43,8. 

Indra : 
indra, fndra, I, 6, 5 ; 165, 3 ; 5; 7; 
167, 1; 170, 355; 171,6; fn- 
drai>, I, 85,9 ; 165, 10 ; 166, 12; 
VI I, 56, 25; VI 1 1, 94; 6; vayo 
fndrai> via, I, 2, 5 ; 6 ; indram, I, 
6, 10; 87, 5; VIII, 7, 34; 31; 
fndrena, I, 6, 7; fndraya, 1, 165, 
11 ; fndrasya, I, 6, 8 ; 167, 10 ; 
(ndrat, I, 171, 4 ; fndre, I, 166, 
11. — Indra called vira, (II, 

, 33, »'•) 

indra-vat, joined by Indra : 

fndra-vanta£, V, 57, 1. 
Indravayu, Indra and VSyu : 

fndravSyfl, I, 2, 4. 
indriyi, vigour : 

indriyam, 1, 85,2. — indriyena, with 
(Indra's) might, I, 165, 8'. 
indh, to kindle : 

idhan&fr, VI, 66, 3.— sam indhatam 
(agnfm), let them light (the fire), 

h 
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1, 170, 4; sam-iddha£, V, 58, j. 
-(I, 166, i».) 
(ndhanvan, fiery : 

mdhanva-bhiA, II, 34, 5 1 . 
iradh : 

iradhyai, for achievement, 1, 1 34, 2. 
frin, tyrant (?) : 
M, V, 87, 3'- 
irya, active : 

fryam (ra^anam), V, 58, 4. 
iva, like . . . : 
iha-iva, almost close by, I, 37, 3. — 
iva and 11a, I, 85, 8 1 . — iva, as one 
syllable, I, 166, 1* ; p. cxix. 
isb, to rush : 
ishananta, ishanta, I, 134, 5 ; p. 
cxxii. 
fsh. food : 
(sham, I, 168, 2 l ; II, 34, 7 ; 8; 
isha, I, 88, 1 ; 165, 15 ; 166, 15 ; 
167, 11; 168, 10 ; p. xx ; VIII, 
so, 2 ; ish6 bhu££, VIII, 20, 8 ; 
fshaA (ace. pi.), I, 165, 12 ; VII, 
59, 2 ; p. xviii; isham, I, 168, 5. 
— fshafr sasrushlfr, waters, rain- 
clouds, I, 86, 5*. — fsha£, viands, 
1,167,1 . — fsham,draught,V 111,7, 
i 1 ; 3;fshaA,draughts,VIII,7,i9. 
ishi, autumn : 

isham, I, 165, 15 ; 166, 15 j 167, 
11 ; 168, 10; 171, 6; p. xx. 
Ishany, to hasten : 

ishanyata, V, 52, 14. 
ishiri, invigorating : 
ishirSm, I, 168, 9. 
(shu, arrow : 

fshum, I, 39, to ; 64, 10. 
(shu-mat, carrying good arrows : 

fshu-mantai, V, 57, 2. 
fshkr/', see kri. 
fshri, rite, oblation : 

fsh/im, I, 166, 14; ish/aya£, VI, 

74, 1. 
ishmfn, speeding along : 
ishminaA, I, 87, 6 ; V, 87, 5 5 VII, 
56, 11. — ishmfnam, strong, V, 
52, 16. 
iha, here . . . : 
iha-iva, almost close by, I, 37, 3. — 
— iha-iha, here and there, VII, 
59, 1 J 1 - 



i, to ask for (with two Ace.) : 
imahe, I, 6, 10 ; V, 53, 13 ; imahe, 
I, 43, 4 ; II, 34, 11. — ava imahe, 



we pray to forgive, VII, 58, 5. — 
See also i. 
t, pronominal base, see ay£, and 

5m. 
iksh: 
abhf afkshetam, they look up to 
(ace), X, 1 a 1, 6. 
inkh, to toss : 

inkhayanti, I, 19, 7. 
id, to implore, to ask : 
fre, V, 60, i 1 ; ftte (with double 
Ace), I, 134, 5- 
im: 

I, 38, 11; 85, 11; 134, 2; 167,8 
(bis) ; V, 54, 4 ; yat im, 1, 87, 5 ; 
«67,5; 7; VII, 56, 21; yeim, 
V, 61, 11 ; keim,VII,56, 1 ; upa 
im, I, 171, 2. 
ir: 
S-irire, they produced, assumed, I, 
6, 4 s . — ut-irayanti (v&fram), they 
send out, 1, 168, 8 ; ut irayatha, 
you raise, V, 55, 5 1 ; ut irayanta, 
they have risen, VIII, 7, 3; ut 
irate, VIII, 7, 7 ; 17. — pra irate, 
they come forth, VII, 56, 14; 
pra airata, they expanded, VIII, 
20, 4 ; pri iravami, I send forth, 
II, 33, 8; sam pra irate, they 
rise, X, 168, 2. 
fvat, so much : 

i'vataA, VII, 56, 18. 
h, to rule, to be lord (with Gen.) : 
he, X, 121, 3; Ire, I, 165, 10; 
i/ishe, I, 170, 5 ; ishfe, V, 87, 3 ; 
tore, V, 58, 1.— ijanifr, 1, 87, 4 ; 
LfSnSt, II, 33, 9. 
uana-krit, conferring powers : 

uana-kr/taA, I, 64, 5'. 
ish, to shrink : 
fehante, VI, 66, 4. 



11, particle . . . : 

na vaf u, II, 33, 9. — u before loka, 
p. lxxiv seqq. 

uktha, praise, hymn : 

uktham, I, 86, 4; uktha', I, 165, 
4* ; ukthtmi, VII, 56, 23; uk- 
thaf£,VII, 56, 18 ; ukthebhiA, I, 
2, 2. — vahnii> ukthafA, the priest 
with his hymns (41). 

uktha-vahas, offering hymnsof praise: 

(4°-) 
ukthya, praiseworthy : 
ukthyam, I, 64, 14'. — ukthyam 
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(gayatram), praising, of praise, 
I, 38, 14. 

uksh, to sprinkle, to pour out, to 
wash: 
ukshanti, I, 166, 3 ; ukshante, II, 
34, J 1 ; v , 59, 1; ukshamanSA, 
VI, 66, A.—i ukshata, I, 87, 2. 
-(I, 85, 2\) 

uksh, to grow : 
see vaksh. 

ukshan, bull : 

uksha»ai>, I, 64, 2 1 ; V, 52, 3 ; gava£ 
ukshana£, excellent bulls, 1, 168, 
2'. — ukshnai> randhram, ' the 
hollow of the bull,' VIII, 7, »6\ 

Ukslmorandhra, N. pr. : 
(VIII, 7, 26'.) 

ugri, terrible, strong : 

ugra6,I,i 9 ,4;VI,66,6;VII,56, 
6; 57, 1; I, 134. 55 ugrasaA, 
VIII, 20, 12 ; Spa* ugr&t, wild 
waters,VI, 66, 1 1*; ugraA, 1, 166, 
6; 8; V, 57, 3; 60, 2;ugr&>, I, 
165,6; 10; VII, 56, 23; 11,33, 
9; ugra* ugrebhLfr, I, 171, 5; 
ugrtfo, VI, 66, 5 ; ugram, VII, 
56, 7; VIII, 20,3; II, 33, 11; 
ugraya manyave, fierce anger, I, 
37, 7. — dyau£ ugrft, the awful 
heaven, X, 121, 5 1 . 

ugrd-putra, having terrible sons : 
ugra-putra' (Aditi), (254 ; 260.) 

ugra-bahu, strong-armed : 
ugrd-bahava£, VIII, 20, 12. 

fit, prep. . . . 

utd, and, also ; even . . . : 
then, after yat, I, 85, 5. — ut& va, 
aye, or also, I, 86, 3 ; V, 60, 6 ; 
V,58, 1 ; utisma — utasma — uti, 
whether — or whether, V, 52, 8 ; 
9 ; ma" — utd msf, 1, 1 14,7 (tris). — 
ut4 gha, even though, V, 61, 8 1 ; 
nfinatn uti, even now, VIII, 20, 

/5- 
ut-rii : 

ut-riii yagtie, to the end of the 
ceremony, X, 77, 7'. 
ut6, also : 
V, 55, 4; VIII, 94, 6; I, 134,6; 
X, 168, 1. 
fit-qgas, ever-powerful : 

ut-qyasaA V, 54, 3. 
ut-tama, highest : 

ut-tamdm, exalted, V, 59, 3 ; ut- 
tame, in the highest (heaven), 
V, 60, 6. 

Hh 



ut-tara, higher : 
tit-tarat divlfr, V, 60, 7 ; ut-tara 
dvauA, VIII, 20,6. 
ut-bhid, breaking out : 
ut-bhfdaA, V, 59, 6. 
utsa, spring, well (cloud) : 
fitsam, I, 64, 6«; (I, 85, 10 1 ) ; 
1,85,11; V, 52,12"; 54,8; VII, 
57,1; VIII, 7, io* ; 16; divl* 
utsifr, the springs of heaven, V, 
57, 1. 
utsa-dhf, the lid of the well : 
utsa-dhfm, I, 88, 4 1 ; (176.) 
udan, water : 
uda-bhi£, I, 85, 5 ; nimna(£ ud5- 
bhib, X, 78, 5. 
udanyu, longing for water : 

udariyavaA, V, 54, a ; udanyave,V, 
57, 1. 
uda-vahd, water-carrier: 

uda-vahena, I, 38, 9 ; uda-vah&a*, 

J.58, 3- 
udnn, watering-pot : 

udrwam, VIII, 7, to*, 
und, to water, moisten : 

vi-undanti, I, 38, 9 ; vf undanti, I, 
t 85, 5 ; V, 54, 8. 
upa, prep. . . . : 

with Loc., upa ratheshu, I, 39, 6 ; 

87, 2. — with Ace, to, 1, 166, 2' ; 

upa te, near to thee, 1, 1 14, 9. — 

upa dyu-bhi£, day by day,V, 53,3'. 

upa- mi, very high : 

upa-masaA, V, 58, 5. 
upara, carried behind : 

Gpara, I, 167, 3'. 
upari, above : 

V, 61, 12. 
upava, the blowing after : 

(X, 77, 5 J 
Upastuta, N. pr., son of Vr/sh/ihavya : 

(152 seq.). — See stu. 
upa-stha, lap : 

upa-sthe, VII, 56, 25; VIII, 94, 2 1 . 
upa-hatnu, attacking : 

upa-hatn6m, II, 33, 11. 
upa-h vara, cleft : 

upa-hvareshu, I, 87, 2. 
upari, injury: 

(66.) 
ub^-: 

nib aubp-at, he forced out, I, 85, 9. 
ubbi, both : 

ubhe, heaven and earth, (V, 59, 
7 8 ); VI, 66, 6; ubhe rodast, 
VIII, 20, 4. 

2 
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ubhaya : 
ubhayc, people on both sides, V, 

, 59. 7 s - 
uru, wide : 

uru, I, 85, 6 ; 7 ; urau antarikshe, 
V, 5a, 7; uravafr, V, 57, 4; 
urvT, VII, 57, 1. — uru as one 
syllable, p. lxxvi. 
uru-kram£, wide-striding : 

uru-kraml& (Vishnu), V, 87, 4 1 . 
uru-kshaya, wide-ruling : 

uru-kshaya, I, 2, 9. 
uru-loka : 

uru-lokara (antlriksham), p. lxxvii. 
-uru-vySias : 

ep. of Aditi, (260.) 
uru-vyatf*, wide-reaching : 

urfiif, ep. of Aditi, (260.)— urtUT, 

I. 2, 3- 
uru-vra^a : 

uru-vra^-3, ep. of Aditi, (260.) 
urushy, to deliver : 

urushyata, V, 87, 6. 
urQii, see uru-vyibM. 
Urvaj? : 
(308.) 
urvaruka, gourd : 

urvaYukam-iva, VII, 59, 12. 
urviy3, wide : 

V, 55, *• 
uloka for u loka : 
pp. lxxiv seqq. 
ns, see va.». 
Usanas: 

= Uwn3,(VIII, 7, »6 S .) 
Ujanl, N. ofa-RAshi: 

ujanS, with U/ana, VIII, 7, 26". 
asina, desire ; 

utana, with desire, (VIII, 7, 26'.) 
ushas, dawn : 
ushasaA vf-ush/ishu, ushtib ni, II, 
34, 12 ; ushasaA, the Dawns, V, 
59. 8 ; I, 134, 3 (bis) ; 4 J^usbit- 
bhLfr, I, 6, 3 s ; ushasam n& 
ketdvaA, X, 78, 7. 
usri: 

kshipaii usrli ka, and usr&b, by 

night and by day, (I, 64, 8*.) — 

usr&Mva, the heavens, I, 87, i 1 . 

— usra£, the mornings, 1, 171, 5. 

usri: 

usrf, in the morning, (II, 34, ia 1 ); 

V, 53, 14'. 
usrfya. bright : 
usr(yi6, the bright ones (days or 
clouds), I, 6, 5'; usrfya-6, (II, 



34, 1 a 1 .) — usrfyaA vrishabhit, 
the bull of the Dawn, V, 58, 6». 

flti, protection, help, favour : 

QtfA, II, 34, 15; VII, 59, 4; fits 

instr., 1,64, 13; 172, i 1 ; VII, 

57,7! 59, 9 1 ! 10; Gtlye,II,34, 

14; VIII, 7, 6; QtayaA, I, 167, 

1 ; v, 54, 7 ; 1, 134, 2 ; fltf-bhuv, 

favours, I, 39, 8 ; 9 ; VII, 58, 3 ; 
VIII, 20,24; Ctfshu,VIII,20,i5. 
(fdhan and ffdhar, udder : 
tfdhaAdivyani, the heavenly udders 
(clouds), I, 64, 5. — ffdhani, II, 
34, a'; «•— ffdhaA, II, 34, 10; 
VI, 66, 1 ; VII, 56, 4 i. 
ffma, guardian : 

Omasa*, I, 166, 3 ; faSi, V, 52, 
12; X, 77, 8. 
QrnS, wool : 

urnsLfr vasata, V, 52, 9 1 . 
flrmi: 

Spa Qrnute,she uncovers,II, 34, 12'. 
Ordhvd, erect : 
OrdhvS krinavante, they stir up, I, 
88, 3 1 ; firdhvain nunudre, they 
pushed up, I, 85, 10; 88, 4; 
Ordhvft santu, may they stand 
erect, I, 171, 3 1 ; firdhvan nab 
karta, lift us up, I, 17a, 3 ; Qr- 
dhvS tish/Aatu, may (the dawn) 
stand erect, I, 134, i*. 
firmf, wave : 

Qrmaya£, I, 168, 2. 
uYmya, night : 

flrmye, V, 61, 17'. 
Oh, see vah. 
Oh, to watch : 
ohate, V, 52, 10 ; 11 ; nf ohate, V, 
5a, 1 1. — ohate (sakhitve' ), he is 
counted (in your friendship), 
VIII, 7, 3'. 

ri, to go : 
iyarti, it rises, I, 165, 4*; p. xv; 
xxi. — arta, it came, V, 52, 6. — 
& fyarta, bring, VIII, 7, 13. — fit 
arpaya, raise up, II, 33, 4. — mJt 
nfc arama, may we not fall 
away, VII, 56, at. — pr6 arata, 
come on, I, 39, 5 1 . — sa.m-aran&b, 
coming together, I, 165, 3. 
ri, to hurt, see ar. 
r;kti, praise : 
y su-r«kti(?),(l,6 4 ,i f .) 
nk van, singer : 
r/kvS*aA (Maruts),!, 87, 5 ; rtkva- 
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bhL6, V, 52, 1 ; 60, 8. — rfkva- 
bhli, men to celebrate them, 
I, «7, 6». 
r jksha, bear : 

r«ksha£ n£, V, 56, 3. 
rik, to sing, praise : 
ar/rati, I, 6, 8'; antanti, 1, 165, i* ; 
p. xiii ; aria., V, 59, 1* ; a»anta£, 
I, 85, 2 ; ar/fate, I, 87, a ; 3n- 
rikixh (arkam), I, 19, 4 1 ; antat, 
I, 165, 14. — Inf. rMse, (I, 87, 
6'.)— pra irka, V, 52, i> ; 5 j 
pra areata, V, 54, 1 ; VII, 58, 1 ; 
praantanti, I, 166, 7*. 
rii&s, praiser : 

rikise, (I, 87, 6».) 
rigipyi, headlong : 

rigiojksab, II, 34, 4*. 
rigteha, what remains of the Soma- 
plant after it has been squeezed: 
(I, 64, 12 s .) 
rigishln, impetuous : 

rigishtnam, 1,64, 12 s ; righhlnab, 
I, 87, 1 ; II, 34, i- 
rMg, to strive, to yearn : 
ritig&ta, you advanced, V, 87, 5 ; 
riffgati, straightforward, I, 172, 
2 ; Inf. rifig&se, (I, 87, 6 { ) : rigU 
shS from rig, (I, 64, 12*.) — nf 
rifigate, they gain, I, 37, 3'.— 
sain asmin Hfigate, they yearn 
for it, I, 6, 9. 
rwia-yS, going after debt : 

(I, 87, 4*-) 
rwa-yavan, searching out sin : 

rwa-ySvi, I, 87, 4 s . 
rrta, right ; rite, sacrifice : 

r/tena, in proper order, VII, 56, 
1 2 : on the right way, 1,2,8; 
r/tam yat£, to the righteous 
man, X, 78, 2. — r/tisya sida- 
neshu, in the sacred places, II, 
34, 13*; Wtasya parasmin dhS- 
man, in the highest place of the 
law, I, 43, 9 1 . — r/tam, sacrifice, 
V, 59, 1 ; rrtasya, VIII, 7, 21 ; 
r/tSnam, I, 165, 13. — (I, 38, 
6\) 
rit£-g&ta, well-born : 

rili-gatab, V, 61, 14. 
rita-gHa, righteous : 

r'tta-gAab, V, 37, 8 ; 58, 8. 
r/ta-yu, pious: 

rrta-yavaA, V, 54, 12*. 
rita-van, holy : 
r/ta-vi, X, 168, 3. 



rtta-vika, hymn : 

(I, 134, I s .) 
r/'ta-vr/dh, increasing the right : 

rrta-vr/'dhau (mitravanwau), I, 2, 
8. 
r/ta-siCp, following the order : 

r/ta-sapaA, VII, 56, 12 ; (I, 2, 8>.) 
rita-spris, adhering to the right : 

rfta-spw3 (mitrSvarunau), I, 2, 
8'. 
r/ti, hurting: 

(65); (1,64,15'.) 
r/ti-sah, defying all onslaughts : 

r/'ti-saham, I, 64, 15 1 . 
Wtu-tha', at the right season : 

I, 170, 5. 
r/'tupati, N. of Agni : 

(I, 43, 4 1 -) 
r/dfidara, kindhearted (?) : 

r/dfldara£, II, 33, 5*. 
ridh, to accomplish : 
Wdhyim, V, 60, 1. 
ridhak, far : 

VII, 57, 4- 
JUbhu, the Ribhus : 

(V, 5 8,4'; VI, 66, n 1 .) 
Wbhukshan (?) : 
ribhtiksbanab, VIII, 7, 9 1 ; 12; 
20, 2. 
ribhukshis, lord : 

r»bhuksh&6, I, 167, 10. 
ribhvas, bold, rabid : 

ribhvasam, V, 52, 8'. 
rrsh: 
tiriLfr (srfdhaA) arshanti, they rush 
through, VIII, 94, 7. 
r»shi, seer : 

r/she, V, 52, 13; 14- r/she, V, 
59, 8 ; nshim va rifoanam vi, V, 
34, 7 ; rishim — raVanam, V, 54, 
, 4 .-(V, 6,, 5».) 
rishi-dvfsh, enemy of the poets : 

Wshi-dvfshe, I, 39, 10. 
risbti, spear : 

rkbtib, I, 167, 3*; rkbtiyab, I, 
64, 4; (II, 34, a 1 ); V, 54, 11 ; 
57, 6 ; VI II, 20, II ; rishtib, V, 
52, 6 ; r/shff-bhiA, I, 37, 2 ; 64, 
8; 85, 4; (VII, 56,13'); rish- 
rfshu, 1, 166, 4. 
rtsht'x-m&t. armed with spears : 
rfeh/imat-bhi£, I, 88, 1; (170); 
rtshri-manta&, V, 57, 2 ; 60, 3. 
risb/f-vidyut, armed with lightning- 
spears : 
r/sh/f-vidyutsufr, (1, 167, 3') ; V, 52, 
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ij; Wshfi-vidyutaA, I, 168, s; 

(II, 34, *'.) 
Wshva, tall : 

r*shvasai>, I, 64, a ; rishvSb, V, 53, 
6»; 13. 



6ka, alone : 
eka£, X, m, 1; 3; 7'; 8; 1,165, 
3; ckam, I, 165,6; VIII, ao, 
13 ; fikasya iit me, 1, 165, 10. — 
6kib-eb.ah, one by one, V, 61, 1. 
ekam-cka : 
6kam-eka .rata 1 , each a hundred, V, 
5», 17. 

egati, (the earth) trembles, V, 59, 
2.— eiatha, you stir, VIII, ao, 4. 
edz, a kind of sheep : 
(I, 166, io»; 335.) 
ena, a kind of antelope : 

(I, 166, 10 s ; 335.) 
eta, the fallow deer : 
etiL&,(I, 165, i 8 ); V,54, 5; &an, 
1, 165, 5*. — &16, speckled deer- 
skins, I, 166, 10*; (33a; 234 
seq.)— 6UL6 ni, like harts, X, 
77, a. — See ena. 
etdd, this . . . : 
etani vkvt patani, all these created 
things, X, 1 a 1, 10. — etfti and 
*tan, (I, 165, 5'.)— et£, there 
they are, I, 165, 12. — etat tydt, 
I, 88, 5; esha" sya 1 , I, 88, 6.— 
etKni ni«y3(, these secrets, VII, 

56, 4*. 
gtaja, the (solar) horse : 

etajaA, I, 168, 5*. 
etSvat, so much : 
etavat, VII, 57, 3.— etavataA Jit 
esham, of that immense (host) 
of them. VIII, 7, 15 1 . 
ena, fern, enl : 
enya&, spotted deer, V, 53, 7*. — 
See 6ta, (334 seq.) 
enad, this : 
ena", instr., II, 34, 14; V, 53, 1a; 
enin, V, 5 a, 6. 
enas, sin : 

enaA.VII, 58, 5; VI, 74, 3. 
eman, march : 

ema-bhi£, V, 59, a. 
eva, horse : 

evisaA, I, 166,4; (I, 168, i*.) 
ev£: 
evi ft, truly, I, 165, 1a; eva" and 



evam, (I, 168, i a .)— evd, thus, 

II, 33, »5- 
evam, thus : 

adverb of eva, (I, 168, 1*.) 
evayJt, quickly moving, quick : 
eva-yi&, I, 168, 1* (conjecture for 
deva-ySLfr); (365.) 
evayamarut, Evaylmarut, a sacri- 
ficial shout : 
evaylmarut, V, 87, 1 to 9 ; (365) ; 
(I, 168, i».) 
eva-yavan, the constant wanderer : 
eva-yaVnai, II, 34, 11. — fern, eva- 

yavart,(I, 168, 1'); (3«5-) 
esbi, rapid : 

eshasya (vishnob), II, 34, n 1 ; 
VIII, ao, 3». 

aineya, skin of an antelope : 

(232; 234.) 
afdh, torch : 

aitM-iva, I, 166, 1*. 

6, see ft. 

6kas, home : 
svam 6kai>, VII, 56, 24 1 . 

6gas, power : 
(>g^>, I, 39, 10; V, 57, 6; VII, 56, 
7; I, 165, 10; o^-asS, I, 19, 4; 
8; 39,8; 85,4; »o; V, 52, 9; 
M*; 55,3; 56,4; 59,71 VII, 
58, 2; VIII, 7, 8; 6g»b-bhU>, 
VII, 56, 6. — 6g\yah, stronger, 

II, 33, i°- 
oshadhi, plant : 

6shadhU>, I, 166, 5; oshadhishu, 
VII, 56, 22 ; oshadhiA (notn.), 
VII, 5M5- 

aukshnorandhra : 
(VIII, 7, 26'.) 

Ka, Who, the Unknown God : 

(P. 30 
kaktibh, hump : 
kakubhai> rihate" mith£6, they lick 
one another's humps, VIII, 20, 
a i l . 
kakuhi, exalted : 

kakuhStn, II, 34, 11. 
Kanva: 
kawvam, I, 39, 9; VIII, 7 18; 
kanvlya, I. 39, 7'.— kanvifr, I, 
37, 1; k&iveshu, I, 37, 14; 
ka»vasa£,VIII, 7, 3a. 
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kit, interrog. part. : 

VIII, 94, 7; 8.— See kfm. 
katami : 
katamit kuni ihai>, even a single 
day, X, 168, 3. 
kathim, how : 

V, 6 1, a. 
kathl, how : 

V, 53, a; 61, 3. 
kadg, when : 

VIII, 7, 30. 
kidha: 
when, I, 38, i 1 ; where, VIII, 7, 
31. 
kadha-prt : 

kadha-priya£ (read kidha priyli), 
1,38,1'; VIII, 7, 31. 
kan, see *akini. 
kapang, a caterpillar : 

kapanK-iva, V, 54, 6*. 
kaparda, a shell, the hair twisted 
together in the form of a shell : 
(I, 114, i 1 .) 
kapardfn, with braided hair : 
kapardfne (rudriKya), I, 114, i*; 
kapardi'nam, 1, 114, 5. 
kim, part. : 

I, 39. 7 ; 87, & 5 88, a ; 3 (bis) ; 
VII.57,3? VIII,94,»; Wkam, 
VII, 59, 5- 
kambala, m., cloth made of vege- 
table substance : 

>33-) 
karna: 
kirraib nadisya, with the points 
of the reed, II, 34, 3*. 
kalmalikfn, fiery (?) : 

kalmalikfnam, II, 33, 8*. 
kivandha, water-skin : 
kivandham, VIII, 7, 10*; (V, 54, 
V.) 
kavandhfn, carrying water-skins : 

kavandhfnaA, V, 54, 8*. 
kavf, poet ; wise : 
kaviyaA, V, 51, 13; kivayaA, V, 
57,8; 58,8; wise, VII. 59, 11; 
kavayaA, V, 58, 3 ; kavfm, wise, 
I, 114,4; ka«, I, a, 9. 
klrt, whip : 
kiriA, I, 37, 3 1 ; kajayi, I, 168, 

Klnvd: 

kanvisya, VIII, 7, 19. 
k&ma, desire : 

kJmam, I, 85, 1 1 ; kamasya, I, 86, 
8; kamai>, V, 61, 18. 



kamfn, loving, desiring : 

kimfnaA, V, 53, 16; VII, 59, 3.— 
kimfnam, the needy, V, 61, 7. 
kffaiya, beloved : 

kamya, I, 6, 2; V, 61, 16; k2m- 

yaiA, I, 6, 8. 

kliru, poet, singer : 

k%rCJ>, I, 165, 14; kar6A, I, 165, 

15 ; 166, 15; 167, 11 ; 168, 10; 

kirive.II, 34,7; kirivaA.VIII, 

» 94, 3. 
kirpasa, cotton dress : 

> 34.) 
kavya : 

kavyt, wise thoughts, V, 59, 4. 
kishSya, dark red : 

J*l*, *34-) 
kasluAa, fence : 

kashfAiA, I, 37, io J . 
kfm, interrog. pron. . . . : 
kasmai devaya havfsha 1 vidhema, 
X, 121, 1-9; kfm te, what has 
happened to thee? I. 165, 3; 
kiA nu, I, 165, 13 ; kiA minim, 
V, 61, 14; kit ha nQnim, what 
then now? I, 38, i 1 ; VIII, 7, 
31 ; kit irtham, what errand? 
I, 38, a; kit vo*6ma, what 
could we say? I, 43, 1. — kfm, 
why? I, 170, a; 3. — kfm with 
4ani, indef. pron., (365 seq.) — 
kib kit, any one, I, 37, 13; 
ke kit, a few only, I, 87, i 1 ; 
V, 5a, 1 a ; kena kit, whatever, 
r I, 87, a. 
kirina, speck of dust : 

kiranam, V, 59, 4. 
kilasT, spotted deer : 
kilisyaA, V, 53, i 1 . 
kirfn, gleeman : 

kirfnaA, V, 5 a, 1 a*. 
kutapa, woollen cloth : 

,(»34-) 
kutas, whence : 

kutaA, I, 165,1; 3'; X, 168, 3; 
p. xiv. 
kup, caus., to rouse : 

kopiyatha, V, 57, 3. 
kubhanyu, wildly shouting : 

kubhanyivaA, V, 5a, la*. 
Kubha, the Kabul river : 

kubha, V, 53, 9'- 
kumSri, boy : 

kumSriA, II, 33, 13. 
Kuru: 

(VIII, ao, a 4 '.) 



^ 
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Kurukshetra : 

(398 seq.) 
kuvft, interrog. part. : 

VII, 58, 5. 
kfilabheda, cutting through the 
banks (of a river) : 

(*«3.) t 
kflsh/y&aA=k6sh/i>a*: 

(I, 38, i 1 .) 

kri, to make . . . : 
kr/navante fl: dhva, may they stir 
up, 1, 88, 3 ; ttrdhvan karta, 1, 1 73, 
3 ; bhtfri iakartha, thou hast 
achieved much, I, 165, 7 ; 
bhffrini kr/navama, I, 165, 7 ; 
p. xvi ; bhtfri £akra, you have 
valued, VII, 56, 33 1 . — kW»6ti, 
he performs a sacrifice for 
(Dat.), (205, note'); kn'nvantaA 
br&hma, making prayer, 1, 88, 4 ; 
krite' *it, whatever little we 
have done, VII, 57, 5. — kartma 
Sgaii, VII, 57, 4 ; kr/tam 6nsrf>, 
VI, 74, 3. — y2ni karishyS 
kr/'nuhf, do what thou wilt do, 
I, 165, 9 4 ; p. xvii; yS na 
kr/'navai, I, 165, 10. — kartana 
tavishani, prove your powers, I, 
1 66, 1. — Ire Aakrima, we have 
put away, I, 171, 4. — ma 1 jtiram 
karat, may it not cause delay, 
V, 56, 7.— kr/tam, . made (at 
play, or in battle), V, 60, i*. — 
iakrire satrff, they have brought 
together, V, 60, 4. — kr/'nute 
mana& deva-trS, she is mindful 
of the gods, V, 61, 7. — takrire' 
vr/dhe 1 , 1, 85, 1 : kr/'dhi .jtviKtave, 
X, 186, 2. — aram kr/'nvantu, 
let them prepare, I, 170, 4. — K 
asmftn Hkri, has brought us 
hither, I. 165, 14 1 ; (203) ; & 
akaram upa te, I have driven 
near to thee, I, 114, 9. — avfe 
karta, make manifest, I, 86, 9. — 
fshkarta, straighten, VIII, 20, 
26 1 . — prf akran, they tried to 
make, V, 59, i 1 . — See kraaa, 
mb-kritL 

kr/tf, sword : 
kritib, I, 168, 3. 

kr/sh, to plough : 
l&rkr/shat, VIII, 20, 19. 

k Up : 
tebhiA kalpasva sadhu-yS, fare 
kindly with them, I, 170, 2. 



ketu, light : 
ketum, I, 6, 3' ; ketuni, V, 60, 8 ; 
ket£va£ (ushasam), rays, X, 78, 
7. — ketave, herald, I, 166, i a . — 
See aketu. 
Kailasa : 

from kilSsa? (V, 53, i 1 .) 
komySt (?) : 

I, 171, 3 l . 
k6»a, cask, bucket (cloud) : 

kosifr, I, 87, 2 l ; kojam, V, 53, 6 ; 

59, 8. — kd/e hiranyaye, at the 
golden chest (on the chariot), 
VIII, 20, 8 1 . 

kratu, power of body and mind : 
kratvi, wisdom, I, 39, 1 ; V, 87, 
2 1 ; with our mind, I, 165, 7 s ; 
kraUim, I, 64, 13 ; 2, 8 ; VIII, 
7,24; might, 1,19,3. 
krand, to roar: 
fekradat bhiya", VIII, 7, 26.— 
ava krandatu, V, 58, 6. — pr£ 
krand, to call out, (V, 59, i 1 .) 
krandast, heaven and earth : 

krandasf, X, 121, 6 1 . 
kram, to stride : 
lakrame, V, 87, 4 ; anu kramema, 
let us follow, V, 53, 1 1 ; akra- 
mfm, (I, 165, 8 1 .) 
kravfs, raw flesh : 

(I, 166, 6».) 
krlni, made (?): 
kri»asai>, kraaiLt (bis), I, 134, 
a 1 . 
Krfvi: 

krivim, VIII, 30, 24 1 . 
krfvii-dat, gory-toothed : 

krfviA-datf, I, 166, 6 s . 
krW, to play : 
krfianti, I, 166, 3; krftatha, V, 

60, 3. 
kri/a, playful: 

kr!/am(./ardha£), I, 37, 1; 5; krUa/>, 
1, 166, 3. 
krt/f, sportive, playful : 
krf/ayaA, I, 87, 3 ; (,ti.fu'laj&), X, 
78,6. 
krudh: 
mi tvS iukrudhama, let us not 
incense thee, II, 33, 4. 
krudhmin, furious: 

krudhmt,VII, 56, 8. 
Krumu, the Kurrum : 
Krumu£, V, 53, 9 1 . 
krflra, horrible : 
(1, 166, 6 s .) 
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Krfiradanti, N. of Durga: 

(1, 1 66, 6'.) 
kva, where : 

I, 38, a 1 (bis); 3 (bis, and kvo) ; 
1, 165, 6; V, 61, 2 (bis); VIII, 
7, ao ; 11,33,7; kva svit, kv3, 1, 
168, 6; X, 168, 3.— kva, pro- 
nounced kuva, (86.) 
kshlp, night : 

kshapa£, by night, I, 64, 8»; 
pfirvfo ati kshapaA, through 
many nights, X, 77, 2. 
ksham: 
abhf kshameta naA drvati, may he 
be gracious to our horse, II, 33, 
i 1 ; abhf *akshamitha£ ma, wilt 
thou bear with me? II, 33, 7. 
ksham, earth : 

kshamif, on earth, V, 51, 3; down 
to the earth, VIII, 30, 36 1 . 
kshamya, earthly : 
kshamyasya ginmaxob, what is 
born on earth, VII, 46, a. 
kshaya, dwelling : 
kshaye, I, 86, 1 ; kshayam, VII, 
59, 2. 
kshaya, lordship : 
kshayena, being the lord, VII, 46, 
a', 
kshaylt-vira, ruling over heroes : 
kshaydt-viraya (rudraya), I, 114, 
i s ; a; kshayat-virasya, 1,114, 
3; kshayat-vtra, 1, 114, 10. 
kshar, to flow : 
ksharati, (the ship) sways, V, 59, 
a. — pr£ alcsharat, he has poured 
out, VIII, 7, 1. 
kshi, to dwell : 
ksheti, V, 61, 19. — I ksheti, he 
acquires, 1,64, 13. 
kshitf, hamlet : 

kshitinam, X, 78, 1. 
kshipri-ishu, with swift arrows : 

kshipra-ishave (Rudra), VII, 46, 1. 
kshud: 
kshodante apa£, the waters gush, 
V, 58, 6; kshodanti, they stir, 
VII, 58, 1. 
kshuma, flax : 

kshuri, sharp edge : 

kshuriLfr, 1, 166, io 4 . 
kshom: 
kshonibhlft, with the (morning) 
clouds, II, 34,1 3 1 . — kshontfc, pi, 
women, (308 ; 309 seq.); kshont. 



du., heaven and earth, VIII, 7, 

« ; (309-) 

ksh6das, rush of water : 

kshodasl, V, 53, 7. 
kshaumi, linen dress : 

(*34-) 
kshmiK, earth : 

kshmaya" Mrati, it traverses the 
earth, VII, 46, 3. 

khad, to chew up : 

khidatha, I, 64, 7*. 
khSdf, ring, quoit : 

khadii., I, 168, 3— khadayaA, I, 

»«6,9'; V,54,n; VII, 56, 13; 
khadfshu, V, 53, 4.— (I, 64, io" ; 

khadin, having rings : 

khadmaA, II, 34,2'. 
khlfdi-hasta, adorned with rings on 
their hands, or, holding the 
quoits in their hands : 
khffdi-hastam, V, 58, a ; (I, 166, 
9') 

gani, host, company : 

ganaA, I, 87, 4 (bis); V. 61, 13; 
VII.sM^VI.ee.u'hganam, 

1,38, «5;«4, i»;V,52, 13; 14; 
53, 10; 56, 1; 58. 1 ; 2; viii, 

94,12; X,77, i*; ganam-gaaam, 
V,53,n ; ganaya,VII, 58, 1.— 
gana ii>, hosts (of Indra), I, 6, 8. 

gana-jrf, marching in companies : 
gana-/riyai>, 1, 64, 9 ; ganajrf-bhiA, 
V, 60, 8 1 ; p. lxxxviii. 

gibhasti, fist : 

gibhastyoA, I, 64, 10 ; V, 54, 11 ; 
from our hands, 1,88, 6 1 ; (178.) 

gam. to go ... : 

gantl, he will live in, I, 86, 3 1 . — 
gatdMdhva, a trodden path,VII, 
58, 3. — 3 gahi, come hither, I, 6, 
9; 19, 1-9.— upa 8 gatam, I, 2, 4 ; 
M. nai> upa gantana, VIII, 7, it ; 
27.— pratiagatha,VIII, 20,16.— 
sam- < g-agm3n£&,coming together, 

I, 6, 7- 
gam, earth : 

gma£, I, 37, 6. 
giya, house : 

gayam, VI, 74, a. 
gar, see gri. 
garut-mat, p. xxv. 
garta-sdd, sitting in the chariot (hole): 

garta-sidam, II, 33, n 1 . 
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girbha, germ : 

garbham, X, 121, 7 ; V, 58, 7 ; VI, 
66, 3 1 ; bhtivanasya garbhai, the 
germ of the world, X, 168, 4 1 . 
garbha-tvi, the form of new-born 
babes : 
garbha-tvam, I, 6, 4*. 
givya, consisting of cows : 

(raclhai>)givyam,V, 5*, 17; pajum 
givyam, V, 61, 5. 
gavyat, desirous of cows : 
gavyintaii, (I, 167, i 1 .) 
gi, to go : 

.s-fgiti, v, 87, 4 ; 1, *, 3.— *dbi ga- 

tana, do remember (c. Gen.), V, 

55, 9 ; adhi gata, VIII, 20, 22; 
X, 78, 8.-2 gat, she went to, I, 
i67,S; 6/igatu, II, 34, 15; a" 
,yigatana,V, 59, 6; S^igata.VII, 
57, 7— upagat, I, 38, 5.— pin £ 
vai 2 agu£, they went round you 
and came back to, 1, 88, 4 1 ; pari 
gat.may it pass by, II, 33, 14. — 
pra g igata, come forth, I, 85, 6 ; 

pra« g ati, I, 87, 5. 
gatu, path : 

gatfim, V, 87, 8. 
githa, song : 

gathim, I, 167, 6 ; (I, 43, 4 l .) 
githa-pati, lord of songs : 

gathi-patim (rudrim), I, 43, 4'. 
gayatri, song : 

gayatrim (ukthy3m), I, 38, 14. 
gfr, speech, song : 

iyirngfe, 1, 165, 15 ; 166, 15 ; 167, 
11; 168, 10; imam me. gi'ram, 
VIII, 7, 9; giri(, I, 38, 13; V, 
5a,i3; 53, "6; 87, 3 5 VIII, 20, 
19; 20; giraA, 1,64, 1; V,6i, 
17; VII, 46, 1; (I, 37, io>; 

165, 4'.) 

gfr, singer : 
gfra£ (the Maruts), I, 6, 6 1 ; 9 ; 
37, io l . 

gir(, mountain, cloud : 
girto, VIII, 7, 5 ; girth, I, 37, « ; 
giriya£,I, 64, 7; VIII, 7, 34 ; gi- 
rfm ,4najva-dam, western moun- 
tain, V, 54, 5 1 ; giravaA for gir- 
ya*(?), VI, 66, n»; idhi-iva 
girinam, VIII, 7, 14 — girf/6 
(pirvat*&), gnarled (cloud), I, 
37, 7 1 ! parvatam girfm, V, 

56, 4*. 

giri-kshft, ep. of Vishnu : 

(V, 87, .'.) 



giri-^Jf, voice-born : 

&r\-gU, V, 87, i l . 
giri-sthS, dwelling on mountains : 

giri-stham (marutam ganim),VIII, 
94, ia;(V, 57, 8«; 87, i 1 .) 
guru, heavy : 

guru, I, 39, 3 i VII, 56, 19; Iaghu 
and guru, light and heavy syl- 
lables, p. xcvii. 
guh, to hide : 

guhata, I, 86, 10. 
guha, hiding-place : 

guha, I, 6, 5; guha (Jiranti), in 
secret, I, 167, 3. 
gfihya, hideous: 

guhyam, I, 86, 10. 
gflrta-tama, most delightful : 

gfirti-tamiLi, 1, 167, 1. 
gri (gar), caus., to raise up : 

gigriti, VII, 57, 6». 
gndhra, hawk : 

grfdhrlfr, I, 88, 4 1 . 
gWhi, house: 

grihi, X, 186, 3. 
gnha-medha, accepting the domestic 

g/iha-medhksaA,VII,59,io , j (VII, 

5«, I4 9 .) 
grihamedhin : 
marutai? grihamedhina£, (VII, 56, 

«4*5 59^. »«'•) 

grjha-medhiya, offering for the 
house-gods : 
griha-medhiyam, VII, 56, 14*. 

gn, to praise : 

gr»»tmasi, I, 64, 12; II, 33, 8; 
gn'nantam, VII, 57, a ; grinzti, 
VI, 66, 9 ; grroihi, V, 53, 16 ; 
grwiishe, (V, 58, i 1 ) ; II, 33, 13 ; 
grir&r&b, V, 55, 10 ; 59, 8 ; gri- 
r&nib, VII, 56, 18. — 3 gr/wanti, 
they invite, VIII, 94, 3. — upa 
grmfmasi, II, 34, 14. 

gai, to sing : 
gaya, I, 38, 14 ; gayat, I, 167, 6 ; 
aguA (175O — abhf gaya, VIII, 
ao, 19.— pri giyata, I, 37, 1 ; 4. 

g6, cow, bull : 

gau£-iva, V, 56, 3 ; gava& ni, I, 38, 
» ; V. 53, 16 ; 56, 4; g8tva/> ni 
uksha»ai>, 1, 1 68, a* ; gavaA/VI 1 1, 
20, 21 1 ; gifr-iva, VIII, ao, 19 ; 
givam sargam-iva, V, 56, 5 ; 
givtm-iva, V, 59, 3. —give, I, 
43, a ; 6 ; goshu, VI, 66, 8 ; I, 
1 14, 8. — goshu, among the cows 
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(clouds), I, 37,5'; g&,the (rain- 
giving) cows, II, 34, i.— gauA, 
the cow (Pr/jni), VIII, 94, i 1 ; 
gftn, V, 52, 16.— g6, cow, milk, 
leather, thong, (233); g6bhU>, 
from the bowstrings, VIII, 30, 
8 l ; milk, I, 134,3. 

go-anias, a sea of milk : 
g6-ar«asa, II, 34, 13 1 . 

go-ghni, cow-slaying : 
go-ghnam, I, 114, 10. 

g6-^3ta, name of the Maruts : 



(I, 85, 3 l .) 
56b 



Gotama : 

gotamaya, I, 85, 11 ; g6tam3sai>, I, 
88, 4'; g6tama£, I, 88, 5; (135.) 
godha, not godhaA : 

p. lxvii. 
gopa", guardian : 

gopSA, VII, 56, 18; (1,86,!'.) 
gopay, to guard : 

gopayatam, VI, 74, 4. 
go-pithd, a draught of milk : 

go-ptthStya, I, 19, i 1 . 
go-pithd, keeping : 

go-pHM devgnlm, X, 77, 7. 
g6-bandhu, the kindred of the cow 
(Pmni) : 

g6-bandhava£, VIII, 30, 8. 
go-mat, rich in cattle : 

g6-mati (vragt), I, 86, 3 ; g6-mati* 
Snu, V, 61, 19 1 ; go- mat r&dhab, 
wealth of cows, V, 57, 7. — g6- 
mata£, (Soma) mixed with milk, 
VIII, 94, 6. 
go-matW, having the cow (Prtrai) as 
their mother : 

g6-matarai>, I, 85, 3' J (1, 168, 9'.) 
go-hin, killing cattle : 

go-ha, VII, 56, 17. 
gnS, woman : 

gnU, (307 ; 308.) 
grama, village : 

grime asmfn, I, 114, 1. 
grima-.jft, conqueror of clans : 

grama-jfitaA, V, 54, 8. 
grivan, grind ing-st one : 

graVanaufr ni, X, 78, 6\ 

gha, particle : 

I, 37, 11; gha ft, II, 34, 14; ut£ 
gha,V,6i,8; Jitgha,VIII,2o,2i. 
gharmi, f o r m u s, pit : 

(317 seq.); (V, 54, i».) 
gharma-sad, dwelling on the hearth 
(the Pitris) : 
(218.) 



gharma-stfibh, who praises the warm 
milk (of the sacrifice) : 
gharma-stubhe, V, 54, 1*. 
gharmya and gharmye-sthi : 

see harmya, (317.) 
ghrini : 
ghrrai-iva, i.e. ghriner iva? as if 
from sunshine, II, 33, 6 1 . 
ghriti, fatness : 

ghr/tim, fatness (rain), I, 85, 3 ; 
87, 3 ; 168, 8.— ghritam ni, like 
butter, VIII, 7, 19; ghritam 3- 
jfram, butter and milk for the 
Soma, I, 134, 6. 
ghr/ta-prush, scattering ghrita : 

ghr/ta-prusbajfr, X, 78, 4 1 . 
ghr/ta-vat, fat : 

ghr/t4-vat (pdyai>), I, 64, 6*. 
ghrHM: 

ghrit&tt, resplendent, I, 167, 3. — 
ghr/t&tim (dhfyam), accompa- 
nied by fat offerings, I, 3, 7*. 
ghrishu, brisk : 

ghrishum, I, 64, 12. 
ghr/sh/i, boar : 

(I, 37, 4 1 -) 
ghrishvi, wild : 
ghrfshvaye, I, 37, 4 1 ; ghrishvayaifr, 
I, 85, 1 ; 166, 3. 
ghr/shvi-radhaSjWhose giftsare cheer- 
ing : 
ghrishvi-r£dhasa£, VII, 59, 5. 
ghori, terrible : 

ghor&>, I, 167, 4. 
ghori- varpas, of terrible designs : 

ghori-varpasai", I, 19, 5 ; 64, 2*. 
ghosha, shout, roar : 
gh6shai>, X, 168, 1 ; gh6sham, V, 
54, 13 ; gh6sha£, X, 168, 4. 

in, and . . . : 
also, I, 165, 13 ; see Jkani (264 ; 
366 seq.) ; ia-ia, I, 168, 3; -k>, 
VI, 66, 3. 
4akind, delighting in (Loc.) : 

iakanto, X, 77, 8. 
jtakri, wheel : 
iakrl, I, 166, 9*. — iakra, the 
weapon, (1, 166, 9 «.) 
iakri, wheel : 

izkriyi, the wheels, II, 34, 9*; on 
their chariot, II, 34, 14. 
Jaksh : 

pr4 jtakshaya, reveal, I, 134, 3. — 
sam-*£kshya, wherever I have 
looked for you, 1, 165, 12. 
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Jikshaoa, sight : 

Jikshanam, V, 55, 4. 
Jakshas, sight : 

Jakshasa, I, 87, 5. 
Jakshus, eye : 

J*kshui.,V, 54, 6; 59,3'; 5. 
Jat: 
vf Jatayasva, put away, II, 33, 
2. 
J£tu£-pad, beast : 

dvi-p&da£ JdtuA-pad&b, man and 
beast, X, 121, 3 ; jam dvi-pdde 
*atu£-pade, (191); I, 114, 1 ; 
VI, 74, 1 ; p. cxi. 
Jana: 

Jan£, not even, I, 166, i2»; X, 
168, 3 ; (264 seqq.) ; nahf Jan£, 
not even, VII, 59, 3.— Jana, in 
negative sentences, (264); in 
positive sentences, (264 seq.) ; 
with interrogative pronouns,( 2 6 5 
seq.) ; lana, for 4a na, (264 ; 
266 seq.) 
iinkhtba, best : 

Janish/M su-matf<6, VII, 57, 4. 
Sandra, bright : 
kandrib, X, 121, 9 ; Jandran.VIII, 
20, 20. 
>andr£-vat, golden : 

Jandra-vat, V, 57, 7. 
Jandra-varna, in bright splendour : 

Jandra-varnLfr, I, 165, 12. 
Jar, to move : 

Jarati, VII, 46, 3; X, 168, 4; 
Jarantam, I, 6, 1 ; Jaraoti, I, 
167, 3; Jaranti, VIII, 20, 18. — 
£ Jara, come, 1,114, 3- — upa Jara, 
come, VII, 46, 2. 
Jar&tha, movable : 
sthittii, Jaratham, what stands 
and mbves, pp. Ixxii seq.— JaraV 
tha, flock, movable property, 
p. lxxiii. 
Jaram£, last : 
Jaramam, VII. 59, 3 ; Jaramifr, 
VIII, 20, 14V 
Jarkarya, glorious : 

(176.) 
Jarkrstya, glonous : 

Jarkr/tyam, I, 64, 14. 
Jarman, skin : 

Jarma-iva, I, 85, 5*. 
Jarshanf, pi., men : 

JarshanfA, I, 86, 5. — Jarshaninani, 
the swift gods (Maruts), I, 86, 
6'. 



J&Vu, beautiful : 
Jtrum (adhvarim), fair, 1, 19, 1. — 
JfcravaA, V, 59, 3. 

i\, to gather : 

vf Jayat kr/tam, may he gather 
what we have made, V, 60, 
i«. 

Ji, to perceive, to see : 
aJidhvam, I. 87, 2 ; V, 55-, 7 ; 
VIII, 7, 2'; 14; J*yate,I,i6 7 , 
8. — ni-Jetara£, they find out, 
VII, 57, 2.— ketu, from Ji (I, 
166, i»). 

jf-it, to perceive, &c. : 
Jitayante, they see, I, 171, 5. — 
Jitayante, they appear, V, 59, 
2 ; Jitayanta, they appeared, 
II, 34, 2; Jekite, appears, II, 
34, 10 ; Jekitana, showing thy- 
self, II, 33, 15 1 . — J6tati, he 
looks after (Gen.), VII, 46, 2 ; 
Jetathai, you perceive (Gen.), 
I, 2, 5 ; Jetatha, you think of 
(Dat.), V, 59, 3.— Jikitushe, to 
the intelligent man, VI, 66, 1 ; 
Jiketa, he understands, VII, 56, 
4 ; yathi Jiketati, that he may 
hear, I, 43, 3. — aJeti, it was 
known, I, 88, 5. — 2 Jikitrire, 
they have become well known, 
I, 166, 13. — Jitayat, exciting, 
rousing, II, 34, 7 1 . 

Jit, even . . . : 

nu Jit, I, 39, 4 ; VI, 66, 1 ; 5 ; 

VII, 56, 15; Jit gha, I, 37, 11; 

VIII, 20, 21; Jit h(, VII, 59, 
7.— yib Jit, X, 121, 8; y5tha 
Jit, V, 56, 2. — V&b Jit, see kfm. 
— krite' Jit, whatever little we 
have done, VII, 57, 5. 

Jitta, thought: 

Jtttim, I, 170, 1 ; tirtL6 Jittftni, 

VII, 59, «'. 

Jitra, brilliant, beautiful : 
Jitrifr, 1,88,2; (171); 1,166,4; 
172, 1 (bis); Jitrim, II, 34, 10; 
VI, 66, 9; Jitra>, I, 165, 13; 

VIII, 7, 7; X, 78, 1; the 
bright ones (the clouds), I, 38, 
11* ; Jitrafcfe, I, 64, 4 ; Jitrit, V, 
52, 11 ; I, 134, 4; Jitraya, for 
mitraya, Ludwig, (II, 34, 4 1 ). — 
Jitram, splendour, I, 37, 3*. — 
Jitra, from Ji, (I, 166, i».) 

Jitra-bh3nu, of beautiful splendour : 
Jitra-bhanavaA, I, 64, 7*; 85, 11. 
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Jkitri-viga, with splendid booty : 

iitrd-va^an, VIII, 7, 33. 
iirSm : 

ml *iram karat, may it not cause 
delay, V, 56, 7. 
4ud, to stir : 
iodata, I, 168, 4.— pri fodata, 
spur forth, V, 56, 7. 
Jetana, to be seen : 

*etanam, I, 170, 4 1 . 
to, see ka. 
A6da, goad : 

*6da£, V, 61, 3. 
*yu, to shake, caus., to throw down : 
<yavante, I, 167,8 s ; aiuiyavitana, 
I, 37, 1 a 1 (bis); a>u*yavu£, I, 
166, 5; 168, 4; V, 53, 6; 
ityavam, I, 165, 10 ; iyavayatha, 
I, 168, 6. — *yu, to send down 
the rain, (135.) — 8 aiuiyavub, 
v . 59. 8.— pr5 Jyavayanti, I, 37, 
11; 64, 3; V, 56, 4 J ; pra- 
fyavayantaifr, I, 85, 4 ; pra 
a*u*yavui>, V, 59, 7. 

ibad, to appear : 
iiibaata, i/adayatha, I, 165, 12; 
p. xviii. 
*i>andai>-stubh, stepping according 
to a measure : 
4£anda£-stubha£,V, 52, 1 a 1 ; p. xcvi 
seq. 
/Wandas, shine : 

Jkbiadab, VIII, 7, 36'. 
ibindu : 

vrishS *<&andu£, (147.) 
iirardfs, shelter: 

Abardib, I, 114, 5. 
ibayii, shadow : 
ibiya, X, m, a"; tbay&m, II, 
33.6. 

-m, from -gan : 

(X, 77, 5'.) 
gaksh=gaggb, to laugh : 

(a8 4 ) ; (V, 5 a, 6«.) 
jfigat , world : 

gigatab, X, lai, 3. — g&gatab 
sthJtuA, of what is movable 
and what is immovable, p. 
lxxiv. 
gigmi, rushing about : 
gigmayab, I, 85, 8. 
^aghana, croup : 
g aghane, on the croup, or behind, 
V, 6,, 3'. 



raghanatas, behind : 

(V, 61, 3'.) 
gaggb, to laugh : 
giggbati (conjecture for gaHgaiS), 
I, 168, 7' ; (V, 5 a, 6'.) 
gagbgb, to laugh : 

gigbgbatib, V, 5 a, 6'. 
g**g, see gaggb. 
gafigana-bhu, to rattle : 

j-arigana-bhlvan, (V, 5 a, 6'.) 
gan, to be born, caus., to beget : 
a_yayathli>, I, 6, 3; a^ayanta, I, 
37, a ; gagfiire, I, 64, a ; 4 ; 
a#ani, II, 34, a» ; gini, VIII, 
7, 36 i £#yamina£ gatab, who 
is now born and who has been 
born,I,i65,9»;^ata>,X,i2i, 1; 
168. 3 ; gat&b, V, 55, 3 ; 87, a 1 ; 
^atasya, of all that exists, II, 33, 
3; ^atlni, X, iai, 10—gani- 
yantiA, X, 1 2 1 , 7; 8 ; ^anayantaA, 
I, 85, a; a,janayanta, I, 168, 9; 

fanayatha, V, 58, 4 ; a^anaya*, 
, 134, 4 ; dfvam^a^Sna, X, 121, 
9. — abhi-pKyanta, they were 
born to bring (Ace), I, 168, a*. 
— pri-pra g lyante,they are born 
on and on, V, 58, 5 ; pri gaye- 
mahi pra-^bhii, may we in- 
crease in offspring, II, 33, 1. 
-jjan: 

-gab and -g\b, (X, 77, $\) 
gawsi f man : 

ganab, I, 86, 1; ginam, I, 166, 8; 
|4n4ya, I, 166, 13; II, 34, 8; 

' J? 8 ' 4 i g in * saJb > l > ,66 > '4 ; 
£anasa£ jUrai,, valiant men, VII, 

56, aa; g&nin, I, 37, ia ; 64, 

13 ; jfananam, VII, 56, 24. 

gani, wife : 

g&nayab, 1, 85, i 1 ; V, 61, 3'; ganib, 

mothers, 1, 167, 7 1 . 

^anitri, begetter : 

janitft prithivytLfr, X, iai, 9. 

^anftra, birthplace : 

^anftram, VII, 56, 2. 

ganbs, birth : 

^anusha, V, 57, 5 ; 59, 6 ; ganb- 

shab, VI, 66. 4' ; £anu>nshi, VII, 

56, a ; ganOb, VII, 58, a 1 . 

gantb, a man : 

gantum, VII, 58, 3. 

^anman, what is born : 

^anmanaii, VII, 46, 2; ^anmane, 

host, I, 166, 1. — ^anmanil, after 

the kind, I, 87, 5. 
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*abh: 

(I, 37, 5 J .) 
g&mbha, tasting : 

gimbhe, I, 37, 5'. 
gar, to praise : 

^arante tv&n Hiba, I, 2, 2 ; 
^arityai, I, 38, 13. 
gin. the weakening : 

jarSya, II, 34,10. 
garitrt, praiser, singer : 

^arita, I, 38, 5 ; 165, 14 I tfarititf, 
II. 34. 6; 33. »; saritto, V, 
87, 8 ; ^aritaVaA, I, 2, a. 
lilSsha, relieving : 

^alashaA.II, 33,7 , ;(I,43,4 I .) 
^dlasha-bhesha^a, the possessor of 
healing medicines (Rudra) : 
jilisha-bhesha^am, I, 43, 4*; (II, 

, 33, 7 1 .) 
^asuri, weak : 

rasurim, V, 61, 7. 
gK, people: 

^l£su nab, among our people, VII, 
46, 2 ; (X, 77, 5'.) 
giti, see^an. 
£&na, birth : 

g&nm, I, 37, 9; V, 53, '• 
g&n\, mother : 

(V, 6,, 4 ».) 
g%mi-tv£, kinship : 

^imi-tvam, I, 166, 13. 
giri, lover : 

garih, I, 134, 3. 
^vat, procuring offspring : 

^S-vatai. (Soma), VIII, 94, 5. 
g\, to overpower: 

g iyate, V, 54, 7. 
jigatnfi, hasting : 

^igatnivaA, X, 78, 3 ; 5. 
^•igivas, victorious : 

^■igiva»»saii, X, 78, 4. 
£-igishf(, valour : 

^•igisha (Instr.), I, 171, 3. 
^■inv, to rouse, to gladden : 

j-fnvatha, VIII, 7, ai.— .pfnvantaA 
sam, I, 64, 8. 
^ihmam, athwart : 

I,8 5) 11. 
g ihva', tongue : 

.g-ihva, I, 87, 5 ; ,?ihva>a, 1, 168, 5'; 

agninftm ni s-ihva^, X, 78, 3 ; 

agn6h gihviya p^hi, drink with 

the tongue of Agni, (34.) 

jftafor.gina, (90.) 

giri-d&nu, bringing quickening rain : 

#M-danum, I, 165, 15; 166, 15; 



167,11; 168,10; 171, 6 ; p. xx ; 
£-te-danav3A(ii3; 115); 11,34, 
4 J V, 54, 9 ; £ira-danava&, V, 

53, 5- 
gvt, to live : 
jtvase, I, 37, 15; >7», 3! X, 186, 
3 ; jiv&ave, X, 186, 2. 
^iva-zawsd, good report among 
men: 
£iva-/a»is6, VII, 46, 4 1 . 
gu, to stir up : 

j-uninti, V, 58, 3 ; VII, 56, ao. 
g ugurvani : 

(I, 168, i».) 
gur, to weaken : 
guratSm, II, 34, io 1 ; gvgurv&n, 
hoary, I, 37, 8. 
gush, to be pleased, to accept : 
gugushub, I, 165, 2 ; gushajtSb, I, 
171, 2 ; g ush&dhvam. V, 55, 10; 
58, 3; VII, 56, 14; yithi^ush- 
anta, VII, 56, 2o;£Ushanta,VII, 
56,25; 58, 6; £uJoshanft,VII, 
58, 3 ', gugushtana, VII, 59, 9. 
— g-ushanta, they wished (with 
Infin.), I, 167, 4 ; ^oshat, I, 
167, 5. 
gbshta-tama., most beloved : 
£usn/a-tamasa£, I, 87, 1. 
j-uhff, tongue : 

gvhvib, VI, 66, 10. 
#u, see^u. 
gti, quick : 

gfa&b, I, 134, 1. 
gri,seegzr. 
£6sha, pleasure : 

£nu£-6sham, VI, 66, 4 ; ^osham &, 
to his satisfaction, VIII, 94, 
6. 
g f&, to know : 

te mana£ 5nu g&natf, approving 
thy mind, I, 134, 1 ; (I, 86, 3 1 .) 
— vf .g-ana'ti, she finds out, V, 61, 
7 ; see vi^anfvas. 
gyishtba, oldest, best : 
gy6shtbebh\&, I, 167, 2; ^yesh- 
tbasab, V, 87, 9; X, 78, 5; 
gyishtbU, X, 78, 2 ; gytehtiaJb 
mantra^, (439.) 
,gy6tishmat, brilliant : 
#y6tishmantaj&, X, 77, 5 ; ^y6tish- 
matt, epithet of Aditi, (260.) 
g y6tis, light : 
gy6tib, I, 86, 10; ^yotishS, II, 
34, «• 
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takva-vfya. chase of the takva (?) : 

takva-viye, I, 134, 5 1 , 
taksh, to fashion : 

tash/ifr, 1, 171, a; (V, 38, V.)— ami 
dtakshata, you have granted, I, 
86, 3 «. 
tatas, from that : 

tktzb, X, 186, 3. 
tatra, there : 

I, 170, 4 ; titro, among them, I, 

37, M. 

tatha, so : 
tatha (t asat, so shall it be, VIII, 
ao, 17. 

tad, pron. . . . : 
sib, read sa"? V, 61, 8»; s3 s2 ft, 
that very (Prwni), VI, 66, 3 ; 
taya dbif, this way, I, 85, 11; 
sysfma t6, may we be such, V, 
53, 15. — tit, therefore, so, then, 
I, 166, 14; 167, 10; VII, 56, 
25; VIII, 94, 3; yftra-tat, V, 
55, 7 ; yatha Jit-tat ft, V, 56, a. 
— sa and sas, p. cxvii. 

tan, to expand, to spread : 
tatanaX>, I, 38, 14 1 ; tanavavahai, 
I, 170, 4 J ; tanvate, i, 134, 4; 
tanushva, unstring (the bow), 
H> 33> '4 ; tatana, it extended, 
V, 54, 5. — tatanima nrth abhf, 
we may overshadow all men, V, 
54, 15. — 2 tanvanti, they shoot, 
I, 19, 8 ; & tatanan, may they 
spread, I, 166, 14. — fit atnata, 
they stretched out, I, 37, 10. — 
vf-tataA, tied, V, 54, 11; vf- 
tatam, far-reaching, V, 54, 1 a. 

tan, race : 
tana, I, 39, 4'. 

tana, race : 

tanaya, I, 39, 7- 

tanaya, children : 

tanayasya, I, 166, 8; tokam ta- 
nayam, kith and kin, I, 64, 14 ; 
VII, 56, ao; tokfya tanayaya, 

V,53,«3; I, "4,6; U,33, >4J 
tok6 tanaye, VI, 66, 8; I, 114, 
8; tokeshu tanayeshu, VII, 46, 

3- 
tani, adv., for ever, continually : 

I 38, i3 , ;VIII,94,5». 
tanu, body, self: 

tanvSA, 1, 1 14, 7 ; 165, 5 ; V, 60, 4 ; 

VII, 56, 11 ; 59, 7 ; tanfishu, I, 
8 5, 3*J 88, 3; V, 57, 6; 60,4; 

VIII, ao, 6; la; a6; VI, 74, 



3 (bis); tanvam, VI, 66, 4; 
tanffbhiA, VII, 57, 3.— tanvfi, for 
ourselves, I, 165, 15; p. xx; I, 
166, 15; 167,11; 168, 10; tanvS 
tantfbhLfr, for your own sake, and 
by your own efforts, 1, 165, 1 1 1 ; 
p. xviii. 
tapas: 

tipas!, (VII, 59,8'.) 
tapish/Aa, hottest : 

tapish/Aena hanmana, VII, 59, 8. 
tapus, burning heat : 
tapusha, II, 34, 9 1 . 
tamas, darkness : 

tamaA, I, 38, 9 ; 86, 10; tamawsi, 
VII, 56, ao. 
tar, see tri. 
Taranta : 

tarantit-iva, like Taranta, V, 61, 
10 ; Sajiyast Tarantamahishi, 
Taranta Vaidadasvi, (359 seq. ; 
362 ;V, 61, 5"; 9 >.) 
taras, speed : 

tarasa, V, 54, 15. 
tarutr/, he who overcomes : 

na tarutff, VI, 66, 8. 
tavas, strong : 
tavasam, I, 64, 1a ; V, 58, a; ta- 
vzsa.ii, I,i66,8; t a vasa<6, V, 60, 4; 
tavase, V, 87. 1 ; 1, 1 14, 1 ; tav&b- 
tamaA tavasam, the strongest of 
the strong, II, 33, 3. 
tavishS, powerful : 

tavishlt, I, 165, 6; 8; V, 87, 5; 
asinKt tavishgt, I, 171, 4; tavi- 
shU, V, 54, a; tavishgbhiA firmf- 
bhiA,(a 9 8);(II,34, i«.) 
tavisha, power: 
tavishani,1, 166, 1 ; strong weapons, 
I, 166, 9 '. 
tavishi, power : 

tavishi, I, 39, 2 ; 4 ; tavishibhiA, I, 

6 4, 5! 10; 87, 4 ; 166, 4; II, 

34, 1 ; (298) ; tavishi, I, 64, 7 ; 

tavishim, V, 55, 2. 

tavishi-mat, powerful : 

tavishi-mantam, V, 58, 1 ; (I, 2, 

5 1 ; 443-) 
tavishi-yfi, growing in strength : 

tavishi-yavaA, VIII, 7, 2. 
tavyas, most powerful : 

tavyase (rudrtfya), I, 43, 1. 
tiyfi, thief: 

tayava£, V, 5a, ia. 
tigma-ayudha, having sharp weapons : 

tigma-ayudhau (Soma and Rudra), 
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VI, 74, 4 ; tigmd-IyudhUya 
(Rudra), VII, 46, 1. 
tigmi-heti, having sharp bolts : 

tigma-hett, VI, 74, 4. 
tiris, across: 
tiraA, I, 19.7; 8; through, V, 53, 
14 ; VIII, 94, 7.— tirlfr Jittani, 
beyond thoughts, VII, 59, 8 l . 
tish/£adgu, at sunset : 

(V, 54, 5'-) 
tishyi, N. of a star : 

tishylfr, V, 54, 13*. 
tu, part. : 

VIII, 7, 11. 
tug: 

Inf. tu^ase, (I, 87, 6 1 .) 
tuturvani, hastening: 

tuturvaniA, I, 168, I 1 . 
tur, to hasten : 

turayante, II, 34, 3. 
-tur at the end of compounds : 

(VI, 66, 7 s .) 
tura, quick : 

turasai> (Maruts), I, 166, 14; 
turanam, I, 171, 1 ; VII, 56, 
10 ; 58, 5 ; turaya, VI, 66, 9 ; 
turam, VII, 56, 19. 
turanyu, rushing : 

tura»yava£, I, 134, 5. 
Tura»ravas : 

(V, 5*, »*.) 
turv, to save : 
tflrvatha, VIII, ao, 34". — turv&oe, 
(48.) 
Turvltt : 

Turva/am, VIII, 7, 18; (VIII, 
ao, 34'.) 
tuvi-^ati, mighty : 
tuvi-^at&i, I, 168, 4 ; tuvi-gitafi, 

I, a»9- 
tuvi-dyumna, vigorous : 

tuvi-dyumnasaA, I, 88, 3''*; tuvi- 
dyumn&fr, V, 87, 7. 
tuvi-nrmuii, of strong manhood: 

tuvi-nr/mnam (.travaA), I, 43, 7'. 
tuvi-magha, of great bounty : 

tuvi-maghSsaA, V, 57, 8 ; 58, 8. 
tuvi-manyu, wrathful : 

tuvi~manyavai>, VII, 58, 2. 
tuvi-mraksha : 

(I, «4, 4'.) 
tuvi-radhas, of great wealth : 

tuvi-nMhasai>, V, 58, a. 
tuvishmat, strong : 

tuvishman, I, 165, 6; VII, 56, 7 ; 
58, i 1 . 



tuvi-svan, strong-voiced : 

tuvi-svanaA, I, 166, 1. 
tuvi-svini, loudly neighing : 

tffvi-svaW, V, 56, 7. 
tuyam, quick : 

VII. 59, 4- 
Tr/na-skandi : 

trma-skandasya, I, 17a, 3. 
Trftsu : 
Tritsus, or Vasisb/ias, are called 
Kapardina£, (I, 114, i 1 .) 
tr/d, to pierce : 

tatridanlA, V, 53, 7 1 ; (a 27-) 
trip, to be satisfied, caus. to satisfy : 
tarpayanta, I, 85, 11 ; tr/'pan (for 
tr/pit, Pada), VII, 56, io\ 
tr/pta-a»«jii, (squeezed) from ripe 
stems: 
triptS-arajavaii, I, 168, 3. 
trish, to be thirsty : 

tr»shyantam, V, 61, 7. 
trishu- Jyavas, flickering : 

trrshu-/tyavasa£, VI, 66, 10. 
trishnig, thirsty : 

trkhn&ge, I, 85, 11 ; V, 57, 1. 
trishni, greed : 

trishnaya saha, I, 38, 6. 
tri, to cross : 

tarema ap4£, VII, 56, 24 ; tarati, 
VII, 59, a; tarema, let us 
speed, V, 54, 15 ; r&gas tar, to 
pass through the air, (VI, 66, 
7 3 ) ; see tarutri. — tarushante 3, 
they race, V, 59, 1. — pri tirate, 
he spreads forth, VII, 59, a; 
pri tiradhvam, VII, 56, 14; 
pri tirata na£, lead us to (Dat.), 
»II, 57, 5 ; pra tireta, help us, 
VII, 58, 3 ; pri tarishat (2yfl/»- 
shi), may he prolong, X, 186, 
1. — vf tirati, it furthers, VII, 

58,3. 
toka, kith : 
tokaya, I, 43, a; tokam tinayam, 
kith and kin, I, 64, 14; VII, 

56, 20; tokaya tinayaya, V, 53, 

13; I, 114, 6; II, 33, 14; t°k6 

tanaye, VI, 66, 8; I, 114, 8; 

tokeshu tanayeshu, VII, 46, 3. 
tmin, self: 
tmane tokaya tinayaya, to us and 

to our kith and kin, I, 114, 6. 
tmana, by oneself : 

(1, 167, 9 1 ); 1, i«8, 4 ; 5; v, 52, 

a; 6; 8; 87, 4; VIII, 94, 8: 
freely, VII, 57, 7; barhani 
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tmana, by their own might, X, 

77,3- 
tjag, to push off, to drive away, then, 
to leave : 
(*7o.) 
tya^as: 
tyigasi, in his scorn, I, 166, ia*; 
(267 seqq.) ; tya^as, leaving, 
forsaking, (267); attack, on- 
slaught, (268 seqq.); weapon, 

, J (a68 ' ) 
tyad, pron. . . . : 

etat tyat, I, 88, 5 ; eshg syJt, I, 
88,6. 
traW, protector : 

tratarafr, VII, 56, 22. 
tri, three : 

tisrifr kshapai>, Ace, (I, 64, 8 1 ) ; 
trim saramsi, three lakes, VIII, 
7, 10 s . 
trf-ambaka, see tryambaka. 
Trita: 
tritam, II, 34, 10 1 ; tritlfr, II, 34, 
14; V, 54, 2; tritasya,VIH, 7, 
»4. 
tri-dhgtu, threefold : 

tri-dha'tuni, I, 85, 12. 
tri-vrit, threefold : 

of the sacrifice, (VIII, 7, i 1 .) 
trfs, thrice : 

dvIMrfA.VI, 66, *. 
tri-sadhasthi, dwelling in three 
abodes (Soma) : 
tri-sadhasthasya, VIII, 94, 5*. 
tri-stfibh, threefold : 
tri-stubham (sham, the threefold 
draught, VIII, 7, i 1 .— tri-stubh 
=' Three-step,' p. xcvi. 
trai, to protect : 

trayadhve, V, 53, 15; VII, 59, 1. 
tryambaka, N. of Rudra : 

tryambakam, VII, 59, ia 1 . 
tva, pron. : 
tva strf, some woman, V, 61, 6; 
(360.) 
tv&kshas, energy: 

tvakshamsi, VIII, 20, 6. 
tvakshiyams, more vigorous : 

tvakshiyasa vayasa, II, 33, 6. 
tvad, pron. . . . : 
kfm te, what has happened to thee, 
yat te asml, what thou hast 
against us, I, 165, 3.— tubhya 
for tubhyam, p. cxvii seq. 
Tvashfri : 
tvashta, I, 85, 9 1 . 

O] I i 



tv$-datta, given by thee: 
tva'-dattebhi£, II, 33, 2. 
tva'- vat, like unto thee : 

tvg-van, I, 165, 9. 
tvish, to blaze, to flare up : 
Stitvishanta, V, 54, 12; atvishanta, 
VIII,94, 7 .-(I,37, 4 «.) 
tvish, glare : 
tvishg, X, 78, 6.— dri/f tvishd, to 
see the light, V, 52, 12*. 
tvfshi-mat, blazing : 

tvfshi-mantaA, VI, 66, 10. 
tvesha, terrible, fierce, blazing : 
tvesbl£, V, 87, 5; tveshim, I, 38, 
15; 168,6; 9; V, 53, 10; 56, 
9; 58, 2; 87, 6; VIII, 20, 13; 
I, "4.*; 5; 11,33. 8; tvesha- 
sya, II, 33, M; tvesha, I, 38, 
7; VIII, 20, 7; tvesh«, I, 168, 

7- 
tvesha-dyumna, endowed with ter- 
rible vigour : 

tveshi-dyumnaya, I, 37, 4*. 
tveshi-pratika, with terrible took : 

tvesha-pratikl, I, 167, 5. 
tvesha-yama, whose march is ter- 
rible: 

tvesha-yamai, I, 166, 5. 
tveshi-ratha, with blazing chariots : 

tveshi-rathai, V, 61, 1 3. 
tveshi-samdrir, terrible to behold : 

tvcshS-samdrwai!, 1, 85, 8 ; V,57, 5. 
tveshya, fire and fury : 

tveshy&ia, VII, 58, 2. 
tsSrfn, hunter, watcher : 

tsarf, I, 134, 5 1 . 



dams: 

dasra from dams ? (V, 55, 5 s .) 
damsina: 

dar»sanaii>, valiant deeds, I, 166, 
1 3 ; dams&na, by wonderful skill, 
V, 87, 8. 
damsu, baov : 

dawtsu, Nom. pi.? (I, 134, 4 1 .) 
diksha, power : 
diksham, X, 121, 8; I, 134, 2; 
daksham ap&sam, I, 2, 9. — 
Daksha and Aditi, (245 seqq.; 
251.) 
daksha-pitn, father of strength : 
daksha-pitaraA, (247 seq.); daksha- 
pitara, (248.) 
dikshurl, largess : 
dakshwa, I, 168, 7. 
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dagh: 

m& pajtiit daghma, let us not stay 
behind. VII, 56, si. 
ditra, or dittra, gift, bounty : 

(340.) 
Dadhya*, N. pr.: 

(i53.) 
dabh, to hurt : 

a-dabhat,VII, 56, 15. 
dim. house ; 

dam-su, I, 134, 4 1 . 
dima, house : 

dime, VIII, 7, is ; dime-dame, 

VI, 74, J-. 
dimya, domestic : 

dimyam, VII, 56, 14. 
day, to divide : 
dayase, thou cuttest, II, 33, io*. — 
(I, 166, 6 4 .)— See da (do). 
dirtr«°, breaker : 

dirti, VI, 66, 8. 
daivati, visible, conspicuus, beau- 
tiful: 
daivatam, I, 38, 1 3 ; dar/atiA, V, 

56, 7; darsata, 1, 2, i 1 ; dar/atfl, 

I, 64, 9- 
dir/ya, to be seen : 
daivy3, V, 52, n. 
dividhvat, violently shaking : 

dividhvataA, II, 34, 3". 
Di/a-gva : 

daja-gvlfr (Maruts?), II, 34, ia\ 
dajasy, to help : 
dajasyitba, VIII, 20, 24; dasas- 
yintai*, bounteous, VII, 56, 17. 
das, to perish : 
upa dasyanti, V, 54, 7 ; 55, 5 s — 
dlsamanaA, tired, I, 1 34, 5. 
dasmi-varias, shining forth marvel- 
lously : 
dasmi-var^asim, VIII, 94, 8. 
dasra, destroyer : 

dasrai, V, 55, 5'. 
da, to give : 
data, II, 34, 7 ; (c Gen.), VII, 56, 
15; dehi, X, 186, 3; dada, V, 

57, 7; dadui>, V, 52, 17; didat, 
V, 61, 10; didata (pra-^&yai 
amrstasya), VII, 57, 6; dsftave, 

VII, 59, 6 ; dadushaA, (I, 6, I 2 ) ; 
ni ditsasi, dost thou not wish 
to give, I, 170, 3. — dadi, you 
have protected, I, 39, 9'. — 
inutta=inu-datta,(1, 165,9'.) — 
m£ pirl daA,do not forsake,V 1 1, 
46, 4. — See dlvin. 



dl (do, dyati), to share, to divide : 
iva dishfya, may I pay off, II, 33, 
5 J .-(1, 167, 8»J VIII, 7,27'.)- 
See day. 
di, to bind : 

nf-dita, bound, (257.) 
d&i-vlra, dispensing treasures : 
d&i-varaA, I, 167, 8 s ; dKti-varam, 
V, 58, 2. 
datr», giver : 

dataram (bhffreA), II, 33, 12. 
dStra, sickle : 

(•41.) 
datri, bounty: 
datrim, I, 166, 12'; datrifc, VII, 
56, 21. 
dadhrivi, strong : 

dJ(dhr/viA, VI, 66, 3. 
dani, gift : 
dan2, for a gift, V, 52, 14'; 15; 
by gift, V, 87, 2'; VIII, 20, 14. 
danava, demon : 

(114 seq.) 
dlfou: 
giver or gift, (115.)— m., demon, 
(114 seq.)— f., rain(?), (115.)— 
n., water, rain, (113; 115); 
Soma, (115.) 
danu, giving : 
(113 seq.) 
danu-iitra, dew-lighted : 

danu-*itrai>ushasai>,V,59,8; (115.) 
danunaspiti, ep. of Mitra-Vanwau 
and the Ajvins : 

J ll5 K 

danu-mat : 
danumat visu, the treasure of rain, 

dayas, share, inheritance : 

(I, 166, 6\) 
Darbhyi : 

RathavitiDarbhya,(V, 61,5*; 359 
seq.); darbhyitya, V, 61, 17 1 . 
Dalbhya, see Darbhya. 
davin, giving : 

makhasya davine, for the offering 
of the sacrifice, VIII, 7, 27' ; I, 
1 34, 1 (bis) ; to the offering of 
the priest, (47 seq.) — suvitaya 
divine, to grant welfare, V, 59, 
i l ; 4. — divine, for gifts, I, 

134. »• 
da/, to give, to sacrifice : 
dfoati, VII, 59, 2; dadirimi, I, 
86, 6; didlrat, X, 77, 7; dS- 
jushe, I, 85,12; V, 57, 3 1 ; I, 
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2, 3; dadlrfishe, I, 166, j; V, 

53,6- A 
dsbvas, see dit. 
dis, to attack : 

(V, 55, 5*-) 
Diti and Aditi : 

(*55 seq.) 
didr/kshenya, to be yearned for : 

didr/'ksh&jyam, V, 55, 4. 
didyfi, flame : 
didyfim, VII, 56, 9. — weapon, (I, 
6, 8 s .) 
didyut, weapon, Indra's weapon or 
thunderbolt : 
didyut, lightning, I, 166, 6; shin- 
ing thunderbolt, VII, 57, 4; 
VII, 46, 3; (I, 6, 8».)-didytit 
(adhvarasya), flame, VI, 66, 10. 
didhishu : 
didhishaVai> n£ rathya£, like lords 
of chariots on a suit, X, 78, 5. 
div (dlvyati), to throw forth, to 
break forth, to shine : 
(I, 6, 8'.) 
dfv, see dyu. 
dfvish/i, daily sacrifice : 
dfvish/ishu, I, 86, 4. 
divi-sprw, touching the sky: 

divi-spr»k, X, 168, 1. 
divyi, heavenly : 
divyam k&ram, V, 59, 8 ; divyasya 

fdnmanai), VII, 46, 2 ; divySni, 
, 6 4> 3, 5.— divy&Wva stri- 
bhL6, heavens, I, 166, 11*; (I, 
87,1'.) 
du, to display: 

d£disate,VIII, 20, 6. 
dfj, direction : 

tayi dii&, this way, I, 85, 11. 
dirghd, long : 
dirgham, 1,37, 11; 166,12. — Adv., 
I, 166, 14 ; V, 54, 5 ; dirgham 
prithfi, far and wide, V, 87, 7'. 
dirgha-yajas, far-famed : 
dirghi-ya/ase, V, 61, 9. 
dub-gi, stronghold : 
du£-gani, V, 54, 4. 
dujfr-dhartu, irresistible : 

du£-dhartava£, V, 87, 9. 
duA-dhur, impatient of the yoke : 

diLfr-dhuraA, V, 56, 4. 
du£-matf, hatred : 
du£-matfi>, VII, 56, 9; II, 33, 

du£-m£da, madman : 
durm£d;LWva, I, 39, 5. 



duA-stuti, bad praise : 
d&fr-stutt, II, 33, 4. 
du£-hana, difficult to be conquered ; 

duA-hana, I, 38, 6. 
dub-hrin&y d, hateful : 

du£-hri»ay<L6, VII, 59, 8. 
duMMina, monster : 

duAfc&fina, VIII, 20, 4 1 . 
dudhrd, wild : 

dudhra* (gauA), V, 56, 3. 
dudhra-krit, making to reel : 

dudhra-kritaA, I, 64, 11. 
dfir, door : 

dura*, VII, 46, 2. 
duvas, worship : 

duva£, (1,37, 14 1 ); worship, sacri- 
fice, work, (204.) 
duvas, worshipper : 

duvase, I, 165, 14 1 ; (205) ; p. xix ; 
duvasa*, 1, 168, 3. 
duvasy, to care for, to attend : 
duvasySt, he should help, I, 165, 
1 4 1 ; p. xix. — duvasyan, sacri- 
ficing, I, 167, 6.— (203 seqq.) 
duvasyi, worthy of worship : 

(203 ; 205.) 
dustdra, invincible: 

dustaram, I, 64, 14 ; II, 34, 7. 
duh, to milk : 

duhanti, I, 64, 5 ; 6 5 ; duh&fr, II, 
34, 10; duduhe (ffdha£), VI, 66, 
1; duhre, duhrate, I, 134, 6; 
dohate, I, 134, 4 ; duduhri, 
VIII, 7, 10 1 .— dhukshanta, they 
have drawn forth, VIII, 7, 3 ; 
duhantai> utsam, drawing the 
well, VIII, 7, 16.— nib duhrS, 
they have been brought forth, 
VI, 66, 4.— See dohas. 
dff, worshipper : 

duvai>. Nom. pi., I, 37, 14'. 
dfire-dr», visible from afar : 

dflre-drwai, I, 166, 11; V, 59, 
2. 
drilbi, strong : 
driM i\t, I, 64, 3 ; (VIII, 20, i') ; 
drilbfa\\ kit, I, 168, 4.— dr;M, 
made fast, X, 121, 5 1 . 
drit, to see : 
drrkshase, mayest thou be seen, I, 
6, 7' ; driii tvish6, to see the 
light, V, 52, 12 4 ; drh6 kim, 
that they may be seen, VIII, 
94, 2. — Cf. didWkshinya. 
-drit, in yaksha-dru : 
(VII, 56, 16'.) 
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dr/h: 

dadnhanam, strong, I, 85, 10. 

dri, see d&vtri. 

devil, god : 
devlya, X, 121, 1-9; devJtfr, X, 
hi, 2 ; yaA deveshu idhi Aevib 
6kai>, he who alone is God above 
all gods, X, 1 2 1 , 8*; devanam asu h, 
X, 121, 7; atmS devanam, X, 
168, 4 ; devimam go-pithi, in 
the keeping of the gods, X, 77, 
7 ; srdshthah devanam v&sab, 
the best Vasu among the gods 
(Rudra), I, 43, 5; Vasus = 
Devas, (VI I. 56, 20 s ) ; nahi 
devai, na martyai, I, 19, 2. — 
vf-ive devasaA, I, 19, 3*; dev«L6 
vfive.VIII, 94, 2. — The Maruts, 
devasaA, 1, 19, 6 ; devaA, 1, 167, 
4; devasaA 1,39,5; VIII, 7, 
27; VII, 59, 1; devLS, I, 171, 
2; VI I, 59, 2; X, 78, 8 ; devan, 
V, 52, 15'; mahSnam devanam, 
VIII, 94, 8.— Rudra, deva, I, 
114, 10; II, 33, 15; devffya, 
VII, 46, 1. — devlfr, Vata, 
X, 168, 2; 4. — devi, divine, 
brilliant, p. xxxvii; devttn (var- 
karyam), sacred, I, 88, 4 1 ; 
(176) ; devf, ep. of Aditi, (260); 
devi, O goddess (the night), V, 
61, 17.— deva for devi, dual, p. 
lii. 

deva-avf, pleasing the gods : 
deva-avyaA, X, 78, 1. 

derita, among the gods : — 
I, ««5, 9 s ! P-xvii. 

devi-tati : 

(I, >«5, 9 8 -) 
devitta, god-given : 

devittam, I, 37, 4. 
deva-trif, towards the gods : 

V, 61, 7. 
deva-ya^yl, sacrifice : 

deva-ya,?yaya, 1,114, 3. 
deva-yat, pious : 

deva-yanta*, I, 6, 6. 
deva-y8 (?) : 

deva-ya*, I, 168, 1, see eva- 
yU. 
deshaa, gift : 

deshnim, VII, 58, 4. 
dafvya, divine : 

daivyasya, V, 57, 7 ; VII, 58, i 1 ; 
rapasaA daivyasya, heaven-sent 
mischief, II, 33, 7 ; dafvyam 



he7a£, the anger of the gods, I, 

"4, 4- 
do, see da. 
d6s, arm : 

A6b, V, 61, 5'. 
dohis : 

dohase, to give milk, VI, 66, 1 ; 
dohase, to be brought forth, 

m VI, 66, 5 1 . 
dyavSkshftmi, heaven and earth : 

(250.) 
dyavlpr/thivi, heaven and earth : 

V, 53, 7 ; (250.) 
dyu, to shine : 

d 37, 4 s .) 

dyu, heaven, sky, Dyu : 
Dyaus = Zeus, p. xxiv ; dyadb 
iditib, the boundless Dyu (sky), 
(261); V, 59, 8 s ; dyauA, Dyu 
(the bull of the Dawn), V, 58, 
6»; dya&6 na, VIII, 7, 26; 
pr/thivf uti dyau£, Earth and 
Sky, I, 114, 11 ; divib putrasai,, 
the sons of Dyu, X, 77, 2 ; 
div&6 asurasya vedhasai,, the 
servants of the divine Dyu, 
VIII, 20, 17; diva* naraA, V, 
54, 10 ; I, 64, 4 ; dyr&b miryaA, 
V, 59, 6 ; divlfr ukshaaab, I, 64, 
2 1 ; div&Jb, (sons) of heaven, I, 
86, 1 ; div&b jardhSya, host of 
heaven, VI, 66, 11 ; div£, to 
heaven (Dyu), V, 59, 1 ; dy6b 
j&msab, ' Himmelslob,' (439.) — 
div££ vakshanabhyai>, from the 
flanks of heaven (Dyu, f., mother 
of the Maruts), I, 134, 4*. — 
div46, from heaven, I, 6, 10 ; 
168, 4; V, 52, 14; 55, 6; 8; 
54, 13; (br/hatifr), V, 87, 3; 
VIII, 7,11; 13; 94,i°;VII,46, 
3 ; div&b, of heaven, V, 52, 5 ; 6 ; 
7 5 57, 1 ; 59, 7 ; I, 37,6; 38, 
2 ; divib arkii&, singers of the 
sky, V, 57, 5 1 ; divifr prtsh/Mm, 
back of heaven, I, 166, 5 ; V, 
54, i*; divifr s&iu, ridge of 
heaven, V, 60, 3 ; (snuni),VIII, 
7, 7 ; diva/, ratana't, from the 
light of heaven, I, 6, 9 1 ; V, 56, 
1 ; rojtana*, the lights of heaven, 
VIII, 94, 9; roiana' divf, I, 6, 1 ; 
divaA varaham arusham, the red 
boar of the sky (Rudra), 1, 114, 
5 ; divib pr«thivyiL&, X, 77, 3 ; 
divf, 1,19,6'; 85, 2; V, 5a, j ; 
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61, 12; Sdhi dyavi, I, 39, 4; 
divf (uttamfi, madhyamg, avame), 
V, 60, 6 ; diva* tit-tarat, V, 60, 
7 ; dya<iZ> 6t-tar3, VI 1 1, 20, 6.— 
dyfai imam, X, 121, 1 ; dyaui 
ugr2, X, 121, 5 1 ; dfram gag&na, 
X, 121, 9; dyam, V, 57, 3; 
dyau<6-iva, V, 57, 4 ; dya&&, V, 
54, 9 ; dyava£ n£ stri-bhiA, (I. 
87, 1'); II, 34, 2.— prithivi; 
rigas, dyfi, (I, 19, j') ; (50; 
5i.) 

dyu, day : 

dyavaii, V, 53, 5' ; dtvi, by day, 
I, 38,9; VIII, 7,6; Gpadyu- 
bhL&, £nu dyun, day by day, V, 
53, 3 l ; I, 167, 10; dive-dive, 
from day to day, II, 34, 7 ; 
p&rye dy6£, at the close of the 
day, VI, 66, 8'. 

dyut, to shine : 
davidyutati, they sparkle, VIII, 
20, 11; vf dyutayanta, they 
shone wide, II, 34, 2. 

dyu-mat, brilliant : 
dyu-mantam, I, 64, 14. 

dyumna, brilliant : 

dyunmai'A, VIII, 20, 16; (I, 37, 

4*0 
dyumna-sravas, of brilliant glory : 

dyumna-jravase, V, 54, 1. 
drapsa, torrent (?) : 

drapsKA, VIII, 7,16'. 
drapsm, scattering rain-drops: 

drapsi'na/?, I, 64, 2. 
dravat-pani, quick-hoofed : 

(I, 38, ii'.) 
dravina, wealth : 

dravinam, V, 54, 15. 
dm : 

dravat, quickly, I, 2, 5. 
Druh : 

druhlt pa^an, the snares of Druh, 
VII, 59, 8. 
dronakalaja, a Soma-vessel : 

(VIII, 94, 5».) 
dvi-^ani, having two mothers (Agni) : 

dvi-g&niA, (V, 6i, 4 >.) 
dvita", twice : 

I, 37, 9- 
dvi-pad, man : 

dvi-pada£ *£tu£-padai>, man and 
beast, X, 121, 3; dvi-pade 
/JatuA-pade, 1, 1 14, 1 ; VI, 74, 1 ; 
(191; 435); P. «i. 



dvi-barhas, twofold : 

dvi-barhat (probably dvi-barhai>), 
I, >»4, >o*. 
dvi-mStri, having two mothers 
(Agni): 
dvi-mita, (V, 61, 4'.) 
dvfsh. enemy : 
dvisham, I, 39, 10; dvfsha£, VII, 

59, a- 
dvfs, twice : 
dvib trU>, twice and thrice, VI, 
66, 2. 
dvipi, island : 
dvip&ii, islands (clouds), VIII, 20, 

4 1 - 
dveshas : 
dveshai>, haters, I, 167, 9; X, 
77, 6.— dveshamsi, hateful things, 
V, 87, 8 ; dveshaA, hatred, VII, 
56, 19; 58,6; 11,33,2. 

dhan, to shake : 

dhanayante, I, 88, 3*; dhana- 
yanta, they have rushed forth, 
I, 167, 2. 
dbina, treasure : 

dhana, I, 64, 1 3. 
dhana-ar* : 
dhana-anlam, may be dhana- 
riiam, p. lxxxv». 
dhana-sprit, wealth-acquiring : 
dhana-spritam, I, 64, 14 1 ; VIII, 
7, J8. 
dhanus, bow : 

from dhan, (66.) 
dhanva-arnas : 
dhanva-arnasajfr, may be dhanu- 
arnasaA, p. lxxxv*. 
dhanva-*yut, shaking the sky : 

dhanva-iy6tai>, I, 168, 5 a . 
dlianvan, bow : 
dhanvini,VIII, 20, 12; dhanva, II, 

33, 10; (66); (VIII, 20, 4 '.) 
dhan van, desert, dry land : 
dhanvan -fit k, 1, 38, 7 ; dhanva- 
su, V, 53, 4 s ; dhanvanft, V, 53, 
6. — dhanvani, the tracts (of the 
sky), VI 1 1, 20, 4 3 . 
dharman, power : 

dharmawa, I, 134, 5 (bis), 
dhav, to run : 

dhavadhve, V, 60, 3. 
dha, to place, to bring, to offer, to 
bestow, to give (c. Loc. and 
Dat.) ; pass., to take, to assume; 
to gain . . . : 
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dadM (vWka-tlti), II, 34, 9 ' ; 
dhu£, V, 58, 7'; dadhanti, VII, 
56, 19*. — dadhidhve, will you 
take, I, 38, 1 ; dadhidhve, you 
accept, I, 168, i 2 ; didhaniA, X, 
1 a 1, 7; 8; 1,6,4; tavishlfr dha, 
to take strength, (I, 64, 7*); 
dadhire (varnam), they have 
assumed, II, 34, 13; dadhanai>, 
having become, I, 171, 6*; 
dadhe mude, I am made to 
rejoice, V, 53, 5. — & dddh£na/>, 
bringing, I, 165, 12; p. xviii ; 
& didhanife nSma, assuming a 
name, VI, 66, 5 ; garbham & 
adhat, she conceived the germ, 
VI, 66, 3 ; 2-hiti, piled up, I, 
166, 9. — nf dhatti, put down, I, 
171, 1; ddhi ni dhehi asm£, 
bestow on us, I, 43, 7. — sam- 
idhatta mSm 6kam, you left 
me alone, I, 165, 6 1 : p. xvi; 
sim dadhe, it is held, I, 168, 3 ; 
sam vi-dyuti didhati, they aim 
with the lightning, V, 54, 2 ; 
s&m dadhui parva-jife, they 
have brought together piece by 
piece, VI II, 7, aa 1 .— SeecMtri, 
and dhyi for dhimahi. 

dh&tri, bestowing : 
dhatlrsb&,VlII, 7, 35. 

dhinya : 
dhanyam bfoam, the seed of corn, 

V, 53. »3- 
dhaman, abode, law, company : 
dhgma-bhlb, in their own ways, I, 
85, 11. — dhamnaA (maVutasya), 
domain, I, 87, 6 s ; (dafvyasya), 
host, VII, 58, 1'.— pirasmin 
dhaWn r/tasya, in the highest 
place of the law, I, 43, 9 1 . — 
(27; 383 seq.) 
dharayit-kshiti, supporting the earth : 

ep. of Aditi, (260.) 
dhara, stream : 

dhSrSJ,, I, 85, 5*'. 
dharivari, charged with rain : 

dharavar&fe, II, 34. I 1 . 
dhav, to run : 

vi-dhgvataA, rushing about, 1, 88, 5. 
dhiyS-vasu, rich in prayers : 

dhiyl-vasuA, I, 64, 15*. 
dhiya-jim, engaged in prayer : 

(166.) 
dhr, prayer : 

dhfyam, I, 88, 4; II, 34, 6»; I, 2, 



7 ; dhfyam-dhiyam, prayer after 
prayer, 1, 168, 1 ; dhiyg, 1, 166, 
i3;dhiyK^m?,(V,87,9 1 );(i66); 
dhiyaA, I, 134, 2 (bis); dhiya6, 
I, 87, 4 ; dhibhiA, V, 52, 14. — 
itthjf dhiyif, thus is my thought, 
V,6i, 15'; I, a,6«. 

dhftf, prayer : 
dhitf-bhiA, V, 53, 11. 

dhira, wise : 

dhli-aA, I, 64, i;VII, 56, 4. 

dhuni, roaring : 
dhunayai>, the roarers (Maruts), 
1,64,5'; 87, 3; V, 60, 7; VI, 
66, 10; X, 78, 3; dh6ninam, 

v, 87, 3 s ; viii, 20, i 4 .- 

dhuntb, shouting, VII, 56, 8 1 . 
dhuni-vrata, given to roaring : 
dhuni-vratam, V, 58, 2 ; dhuni- 
vrataya, V, 87, 1. 
dhur, shaft, yoke : 
dhflifr-su,V, 55, 6; X, 77, 5; dhuri, 
V, 56, 6 (bis); 58,7; I, 134, 3 
(bis), 
dhfl, to shake (with two Ace.) : 
dhflnutha, I, 37,6; V, 57, 3'.— 
vf dhflnutha, V, 54, ia\ 
dhu£-s£d, charioteer : 

dh(L6-slda£, II, 34, 4. 
dhflti. shaker : 

dhutaya£ (Maruts), I, 37, 6 ; 39, 1 ; 

10; V, 54, 45 VII, 58, 4; VIII, 

ao,i6;(V,8 7 ,3>); dhfftayaA, I, 

64,5; 87,3; 168, a; V, 61, 14. 

dhflrv : 

dhurvane, (48.) 
dhri, to hold : 
dadhire, I, 64, 10; 85, 3; (nf- 
mini), I, 87, 5 ; dadhara, he 
established, X, 121, 1; dhari- 
yante vratlf, they observe their 
duties, VIII, 94, a; dhaYaye- 
th&m. may you maintain, VI, 74, 
1. — adhi iriyaJb dadhire, they 
clothed themselves in beauty, 
I, 85, a*. — vf £nu dhire, they 
spread out behind, I, 166, 10. 
— nf dadhrl, he holds himself 
down (Dat.), I, 37, 7 1 . 
dhr/sh, to defy : 

3-dhrishe, I, 39, 4' ; V, 87, a.— da- 
dhrishvan, daring, I, 165, 10 1 . 
dhrtshata', adv., boldly : 

I, 167, 9'. 
dhWshat-vfn, full of daring : 
dhWshat-vmaA, V, 5 a, a*. 
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dhrtshnu, bold : 

dhr/shnfl, 1, 6, 2 ; dhnshii6,VI,66,5; 
dhr/shnuna, 1, 167, 9 ; dhr/shna- 
va£, V, 52, 1 4 2 ; pp.cxxi; cxxiv; 
dhr/sh»6£,VII, 56, 8. 
dhWshnfi-o^as, endowed with fierce 
force : 
dhrishnfi-o^-asaA, II, 34, 1. 
dhr*sh»u-ya', boldly : 

V, 5*. 1 ; a ; 4- 
dhn'sWi-sena, followed by daring 
armies : 
dhr/shnu-senaA, VI, 66, 6. 
dhe, to suck : 
ga&6 dbayati, the cow sends forth 
her milk, VIII, 94, i 1 . 
dhina, stream (of milk) ; du., lips : 

dhenl, I, 2, 3 1 . 
dhenu, milch-cow : 
dhenuA, II, 34, 8; I, 134, 4 s ; 
dhenum, II, 34, 6; dhenavai>, 
V, 53.7; 55,5 5 I,i34,6; dhe- 
nfin&m, V, 61, 10 : dhenu-bhiA, 
II, 34, 5.— dhenu (neut.), VI, 
66, i 1 . 
dhesh/£a, most generous : 

dheshf<6a£, I, 170, 5. 
dhma, to blow : 
dhamantai>, I, 85, to ; II, 34, i*. — 
dhamant i anu, foam along, VIII, 
7, 16. 
dhya : 

tasya dhimahi, that we pray for, 
VIII, 7, 18. 
dhrag-, to float : 

dhra^ataA, I, 165, 2. — pra adh- 
ra^an, they rushed forth, I, 
166, 4 «. 
dhru: 

dhruvase, Inf., (I, 87, 6'.) 
dhruva, firm : 

dhruvani, I, 167, 8. 
dliruva-*yut, throwing down what is 
firm: 
dhruva->tyuta£,I,64, n;(1, 168,5 s .) 
dhvan, to dun, to din : 

(I, 64, 5'-) 
Dhvasra : 

(s6o);(V,6i, 5 ^, 9 \) 

na, not . . . : 
nahf-na, I, 19, 2 ; 39, 4 ; na-n6, I, 
170, 1 ; nakiA-na, I, 165, 9. — 
kva na, where not, I, 38, 2 1 ; na. 
not, interrog., I, 170, 3. — 4a na 
and 4ana, (264 ; 266 seq.) — na 



aha, nowhere, never, V, 54, 4 ; 
10. — aranam na Jiaram&b for 
ar&tamna naiaramlfr, VIII, 20, 
14 1 . 
na, like . . . : 

na and iva, I, 85, 8 1 ; na r6kai>, 

VI, 66, 6>.-I 64,9 s ; VIII, 20, 

14 1 ; x, 77, i». 

nakis : 

naki£, nothing, I, 165, 9 ; no one, 

VII, 56, 2; not, VIII, 20, 12. 
nakt, nakta, night : 

(V, 52, 16'.)— naktam, by night, 

VIII, 7, 6. 
naksh, to reach : 

nakshanti, I, 166, 2 ; nakshante, 
VII, 58, 1. 
nad, Caus., to cause to tremble : 

nadayanta, I, 166, 5' ; (I, 37, 7 >.) 
nad, to roar : 

nanadati, 1, 64,8. — SnKnadati,they 
resound, VIII, 20, 5. 
nada, reed : 

nadasya, II, 34, 3*. 
nadf, river: 

nadiham,V, 52,7; nad) ai>,V, 55, 7. 
napat, offspring : 

miha£ napatam, I, 37, n 1 . — java- 
saA napltai, (VI, 66, n 1 .) 
nabhanu, spring: 

nabhanun, V, 59, 7 1 . 
nabhas, the sky between heaven and 
earth : 
(X, 121, 5*.) — nabhasaA, cloud, I, 
167, 5. 
nam, to bow : 
anamam (vadha-snali>), I escaped, 
I, 165, 6 1 ; p. xvi; namadhvam, 
incline, VII, 56, 17 ; kuvft nim- 
sante, will they turn, VII, 58, 
5. — 3 namanti, they bend, VII, 
56, 19 ; prati nanama, he makes 
obeisance, II, 33, 12. 
nama£-vrikti : 

(I, 64, i J .) 
namayishnu, able to bend : 

namayishnavai, VIII, 20, i 1 . 
namas, worship : 
namasa,(I, 165, 2 1 ); 11,34, Mi I, 
114, 2 ; 5 ; 1, 171, 1 ; namasaA 
(vmlhasaA), I, 171, 2*; nama£> 
bhib, salutations, V, 60, 1 ; II, 
33,4; 8; namaA (avo^ama), sup- 
plication, I, 114, 11. 
namasy, to worship : 
namasya, V, 52, 13 ; II, 33, 8', 
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namasya, worthy of worship : 

(203; 305.) 
namasvat, reverent : 

namasvln, I, 171, 2. 
namasvfn, worshipper : 

namasvfnam, I, 166, 2. 
NimuAi, name of a demon : 

(I, 64, J 1 -) 
narajimsa, ' Mannerlob ' : 

Indra, (II, 34, 6 1 ) ; Agni, (439.) 
narokas, fond of men : 

naroklb = nr»'-okau6, Oldenberg for 
na r6ka£, (VI, 66, 6».) 
narya, manly : 

nari dpamsi, I, 85, 9* ; naryii, I, 
166, 5; naryeshu, I, 166, 10. 
narya-apas. epithet of Indra : 

(I, 85, 9*0 
nava, new : 
navyimsi, newest, I, 38, 3; n&vyase, 
VIII,7, 33; navTyas?(su-matf£), 
VII, 59, 4; navish/Aaya, VIII, 
20, 19. 
navedas, mindful (c. Gen.) : 
naveda.6, 1, 165, 13*; navedasai6,V, 
35,8. 
nivya, new : 

navyeshu, 1, 1 34, 4. 
navyasina, ever-youthful : 

navyasfnam, V, 53, io 1 ; 58, 1. 
naj, to come near : 
nlrate, I, 165, 9. — abhf n&tat, he 
will obtain, VIII, 20, 16. — pr£- 
»ak, let it reach, VII, 56, 9. 
na/, to vanish : 

vi nasyati, I, 170, 1. 
nas, du., nostrils : 
nas6i>, V, 61, 2. 
nahf, not indeed : 

I,«9,a; 39,4; VII, 59,4; nahinu, 
I, 167, 9 ; nahf iani, not even, 
VII, 59, 3; nahfsma,VIII,7, 21. 
nSka, the firmament : 
nS&aJb, X, 121, 5* ; nftkam, I, 85, 
7; V.54, 12 1 ; VII, 58, 1 ; n8- 
kasya idhi ro*ane, I, 19, 6 1 . — 
nftka, ro>an£, sflrya, (50.) 
nadh: 
nftdhamanam, suppliant, VIII, 7, 
30; II, 33,6. 
nipita, barber : 
(I, 166, io 4 .) 
ngbhi : 

nSbhi, in the centre, I, 43, 9 1 . 
ntunan, name : 

nama ya^-Sfyam, I, 6, 4 ; nSmani 



yafSfyani, I, 87, 5 ; anvitam 
nama, V, 57, 5* ; nama, VI, 66, 
1; 5; VII, 56,10; VIII, 20.I3 1 ; 
II, 33, 8 8 ; nama marutam, com- 
pany of the Maruts, VII, 57, i 1 ; 
namani, powers, VII, 56, 14; 
nama-bhiA, V, 52, 10 ; VII, 57, 
6 ; idityena nSmna, by their 
name of Adityas, X, 77, 8 ; nl- 
man and dhaman, (384). 

naVi, woman : 

nr»-bhyai> nari-bhyaA, to men and 
women, I, 43, 6 ; p. IxxxviiL 

nib-riti, sin : 

ntfr-r/tiA, I, 38, 6 1 . — nib-riteb, of 
Nirriti, VII, 58, 1'; nfi-r/tim, 

VI, 74, *• 
ni£-knti : 
nib-krit&m, the work (of the sacri- 
ficer). I, 2, 6 1 . 
nf->akraya, adv., downwards : 

VIII. 7, 29 1 - 
ni-4etn, be who finds out : 

ni-AetKrai, VII, 57, 2. 
ni^i, ' eingeboren,' one's own : 

(I 166, 2».) 

ninya, secret : 

nwytf, VII, 56, 4 1 . 
nftya, one's own : 

nftyam, I, 166, 2*. 
nid, to blame : 

nid6, II, 34, io 1 . 
nfd, reviler, enemy : 

nidi6(Abl.), II, 34, i 5 ;V,87,6; 
9; nidi* (Ace. pL), V, 53, 14. 
ni-dhf, treasure : 

ni-dht6, X, 186, 3. 
nf-dhruvi, lasting : 

Isti nf-dhruvi, it lasts, VIII, 20, 22. 
nf-mula, companion : 

nf-mi/lam, I, 167, 6. 
ni-mishat, see mish. 
ni-meghamdna : 

ni-megham3n£6, streaming down, 

II, 34, »3- 
nimna, downward : 

nimnaf/> udi-bb\i>, with downward 
floods, X, 78, 5. 
ni-ytit, steed : 
ni-yutaA, I, 167, 2 ; V, 52, n ; I, 

«34, »• 
niyutvat, with steeds : 
niyfitvantaA, V, 54, 8; niyutvata 
(rathena), I, 134, 1. 
nb, night : 
(V, 52,16'.) 
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nishangfn, carrying quivers : 

nishangfna£, V, 57, 2. 
nishki, golden chain : 

nishkam, II, 33, 10. 
nfsh/ya, strange, hostile : 

(I, 166, 2\) 

nls, out of, from (c. Abl.): 
nib (nayata), V; 55, 10; nfb (ka.- 
krame), V, 87, 4- 

nt, to lead : 
nayatha, VII, 59, 1. — nayata (Jtkba. 
nib, lead us towards, and out of, 
V, 55, 10. — anu neshatha, con- 
duct, V, 54, 6. — vf nayanti, they 
lead about, I, 64, 6*. — See pra- 
netri. 

nila-pr«shfi6a : 
nfla-pWsh/AaA hawreasaA, the swans 
with dark blue backs,VII, 59, 7. 

nu, indeed ; now . . . : 
n&kib nu, I, 165. 9 ; uti v& nfi, V, 
60,6; ut6 nfi, VIII, 94, 6; yg 
nu, I, 165, 10; y6 4a nu, V, 87. 
a ; yffn io nfi, VI, 66, 3. — nu 
i\t, interrog. part., I, 39, 4 1 : VI, 
66, 1 ; 5; VII, 56, 15; nu, in- 
terrog., I, 64, 15 s ; II, 33, 7; V, 

53, 15 1 . 
nu, to shout : 
anOshata, I, 6, 6 ; naVamlnasya, 
who praises you, II, 34, io 1 . 
nud, to push : 
nunudre, I, 85, 10; it; 88, 4; 
nutthaT), thou shookest, (I, 165, 
9 1 .) — apa nudanta, they drove 
away, I, 167, 4 ; para-nude, to 
attack, I, 39, 3. 
ntftana, new : 

nfftanam, V, 55, 8. 
nfinam, now : 

1, 39. 7 ; 165, »* ; 170, 1 ; v, 56, 

5 ; 58, 1 ; VIII, 20, 15.— kit ha 
nunim, I, 38, 1 ; VIII, 7, 31 ; 
kva nflnam, 1,38, a; VIII, 7, 
30 ; kl& nflnam, V, 61, 14. 

nr/, man; hero: 

ninb ni ranviKh, like gay men,VI I, 
59, 7 ; nri-bhyab (plive, give, 
tokaya), I, 43, 2 ; nri-bhyaA 
nari-bhyaA, I, 43, 6; /atasya 
nrin&m, 1, 43, 7 ; naram n& j&m- 
sab (Indra), II, 34, 6' ; nr»-bhi£, 
1, 64, 13 ; nan ap£b»si,see na>ya. 
— nari (Indra and Vayu), I, 2, 

6 ; nara/j, men (Maruts), I, 37, 
6; 86,8; 165, n; V, 53, 15; 



54. «°; 59. 3; 61, 1; VII, 59, 
4; VIII, 20, 10; 16; naVaA, I, 
39. 3! 64. 4! 10; 85, 8; 166, 
13; V,52,5; 6; 8; 11; 53, 3; 
6; 54. 3; 8; 55, 35 57. 8; 58,8; 
59. »; 5; 61, 3 5 VII, 56, 1; 57, 
6; VIII, 7, 29; 20, 6; 7; nrih, 
I, 171,6'; V, 54, 15; 58,2; nri- 
bhiA,V, 87,4 ; naram r/bhuksh&6, 
I, 167, 10. 
nri-okas, see narokas. 
nrft, to dance : 

nr«tui>, V, 52, 12. 
nr<-tatna, most manly : 
nr»-tam3saA, I, 87, 1. 
nr/tu, dancer : 

nr/'tavai. (the Maruts),VIII, ao, 22. 
nri-manas, manly-minded : 

nri-minkb, I, 167, 5. 
nrimni, manhood : 

nrimn&m, V, 54, 1; VII, 56, 5; 
nrimnK, manly thoughts, V, 57, 
6 ; nrimmib, manly courage.VI, 
66, 2. 
nr/- vat, with children and men: 

(208.) 
nr;-vahas, who can carry the heroes : 

nr/'-vfthasa, I, 6, 2. 
nr»-s;Kf, friend of man : 

nri-siUa£, I, 64, 9. 
nri-hin, killing men : 
nr/-h8,VII,56,i7.— Ep. of Rudra, 

(I, »4, i'.) 
nddishAta, nearest : 

nedish/Aam, V, 56, 2. 
n6ma, many a : 

nemaA, V, 61, 8. 
nemf, felly : 

nemaya£, I, 38, 13. 
Nodhas: 

nodhaA, I, 64, x 1 ; (124 seq.) 
nau, ship : 

naVaA, V, 54, 4 ; nauA, V, 59, 2. 

paksh£, wing : 

pakshan, I, 166, 10. 
pakshfn, winged : 

jyenSsa/. pakshinai., VIII, 20, 10. 
pa^rf, mighty : 

uigr^tn, I, 167, 6. 
pikian, five : 

p£&ta h6tr«n, II, 34, 14. 
PafUala: 

krivi=Pa«*aia? (VIII, 20, 24'.) 
pa»f, miser : 

panib, V, 61, 8. 
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pat, to fly : 

paptGA, V, 59, 7 ; patataA, VIII, 
7, 35.-2 paptata, fly to, I, 88, 
i s ; a" apaptan, VII, 59, 7.— 
vf patatha, you fly across, I, 
i (58, 6; vf papatan, they were 
scattered, VIII, 20, 4. 
pat (patyate) : 

patyamanam, having taken (a 
name), VI, 66, 1 ; tavishlfr pat, 

, (I» «4» 7'.) 
pati, lord : 
bhfitasya patii>, X, 121, 1 ; biih- 
rtanzb patim, I, 38, 1 3 1 ; patayaA 
rayinam, X, 121, 10; V, 55,10. 
patnt, wife : 

gani with patnt, (I, 85, i 1 .) 
pathi'n, path : 
pathS (yamasya), on the path, I, 
38, 5*; kena *it pathit, I, 87, 
2; pathf-bhiA, II, 34, 5 ; X, 168, 
3 ; pantham sflryaya ylttave, a 
path for the sun to walk, VIII, 
7, 8». 
pathyS, path, course : 

pathyaA,V,54.9; VI, 66, 7. 
pad, to go, depart : 

padish/a, I, 38, 6«. 
pad, foot : 

pat-su, V, 54, 1 j. 
pan, to glorify : 

panayanta, I, 87, 3. 
panasyu, praiseworthy, glorious : 

panasyfim, I, 38, 15; V, 56, 9; 
panasyavai, X, 77, 3. 
paniyas, more glorious : 

paniyasi (tavishi), I, 39, 2. 
payai>-dlig, sucking : 

paya£-dh&&, VII, 56, 16. 
payaifr-vr/dh, increasing the rain : 

paya£-vr;dhai>, I, 64, 11. 
payas, milk (rain) : 

piyasa, I, 64, 5 ; 166, 3 ; payaA 
ghrfta-vat, I, 64, 6 ! . 
par, see pri. 
para, highest : 

parasmin dhaman, I, 43, 9; param, 
top, I, 168, 6. — pire yug6, in 
former years, I, 166, 13. 
para-para, one after another : 

paYa-parS, I, 38, 6. 
parami, further : 

parama>, I, 167, 2 ; paramasyaA, 
V, 61, i 1 . 
paras, beyond (c. Ace.) : 

paraA, I, 19, a 1 . 



pira, prep. . . . : 

adv.. far away, I, 167, 4. 
parakat, from afar : 

X, 77, «• 
paratafs, far away : 

are parSiafA, VI, 74, 2. 
para-vdt, far : 
para-vata£, from afar, I, 39, 1 ; 
VIII, 7, 26; X, 78,7; far, V, 
53, 8; paramasyaA para-vatai>, 
from the furthest distance, V, 
61, i 1 ; para-viti, in the dis- 
tance, I, 134, 4. 
pari, prep. 

pari (tasthushai>), round, I, 6, 1°; 
(aguA), I, 88, 4.— With AM., 
from, V, 59, 7 ; VII, 46, 3.— 
pari-, excessive, (104 seq.) — 
Synizesis of pari, p. exxiii. 
pari-kroia, reviler : 

pari-krojam, (104.) 
parikshitma, withered away : 

(104.) 
pari-^man, traveller : 

pari-^man (Indra), I, 6, 9. 
pari-,jri, running, swarming around : 

pari-^raya*, I, 64, 5; V, 54, 2 
(bis), 
pari-dveshas, a great hater: 

pari-dveshasai», (104.) 
pari-prf: 

pari-prfyaA, great lovers or sur- 
rounding friends, (105.) 
paYi-prita, loved very much : 

pari-pritaA, (105.) 
pari-prush, scattering moisture : 

pari-prushaA, X, 77, 5, 
pari-bitdh, harasser: 

pari-bgdhaZf, I, 43, 8". 
pari-manyu, wrathful: 

pari-manyave, I, 39, io 1 . 
pari-rap, enemy : 

pari-rapa£, (104.) 
parilaghu, p e r 1 e v i s : 

(104.) 
parish/Mna, abode : 

(1,6, i 2 ); (29.) 
pari-stubh : 

pari-stubha£, .shouting all around, 
1, 166, n. — pari-stubha£(fsha6), 
standing round about, (VIII, 7, 

i 1 .), 
pari-spr/dh, rival : 

pan-spr»dhaA, (104.) 
pari-srut: 

pari-stubh=pari-srut,(VIII,7, i 1 .) 
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parinas, wealth : 

pdraasa, I, 166, 14. 
parushni, (speckled) cloud : 

pa>ush»yam, V, 52, 9 1 ; (V, 53, 

parus, knot : 

(66) ; p. xxv. 
parjanya, cloud : 

par^anyena, I, 38, 9 1 ; parg&nyab 
iva, I, 38, 14' ; par^anyam, V, 

53, «'. 
parvata, mountain (cloud) : 

parvata£, V, 60, 2 ; 3 ; paivata* 
giriA, I, 37, 7 1 ; parvatam girim, 
V, 56, 4 s ; parvatam, I, 85, 10 ; 
parvataA, I, 64, 3 ; V, 54, 9 ; 
55,7 5 VIII, 7, a; 34; parva- 
tasa*, V, 87, 9; VIII, jo, 5; 
parvatan, I, 19, 7 1 ; 39, 5; 
64,11; 166,5*; V, 5 7, 3; VIII, 
7, 4 5 » J ; pfrvatasya, V, 59, 7 ; 
parvatanam (cCraA), I, 39, 3 5 ; 
parvateshu, V, 61, 19 ; VIII, 7, 
1 ; 20, 25. — p. xxv. 
parvata-ilyut, shaking the mountains : 
parvata->yute, V, 54, 1 ; parvata- 
*yutai-,V, 54, 3; (I, 168,5'.) 
parvan, knot : 

(66) ; p. xxv. 
parva-jas, piece by piece, to pieces : 

parva-jaii, VIII, 7, 22 1 ; 23. 
parjana, valley : 

par janasaA, VIII, 7, 34. 
pavf, tire (of a wheel) : 
pavl-bhiifr, I, 64, 11 ; pavya 1 , I, 88, 
2 s ; V, 52, 9; pavfehu, I, 166, 
10; pavf-bhyaA, I, 168, 8. 
pa/, to see : 

pijyan, I, 88, 5 ; V, 53, 3 ; piby- 
anta/>, VIII, 20, 26. — pari-apaj- 
yat, he looked over, X, 121, 8 ; 
pari ap&ryan, they looked about 
for (Ace), I, 168, 9. 
paru, cattle : 

pajvib, I, 166, 6 ; pajum (irvyam), 
V. 61, 5 ; pibve, I, 43, 2. 
pajupa, shepherd : 

pajupsLMva, I, 114, 9 1 . 
pajHt, behind : 
piui'it dagh, to stay behind, VII, 
56, 21. 
Pastya, N. of a people : 

(398.) 
Pastya-vat, N. of a country : 
pastya-vati, VIII, 7, 29'.— Adj., 
filled with hamlets, (399.) — 



Subst, sacrificial vessel, (VIII, 
7, 29'.) 
pastyi, housewife, ep. of Aditi : 

(260.) 
pa, to protect : 
panti, 1, 167, 8 1 ; V, 52, 2 ; 4 ; pasi, 

I,«34. sMMs); pShi, 1,171,6'; 
pathana, I, 166, 8 ; yflydm 
pata.VII, 56, 25; 57,7; 58,6; 
47, 4. — nf panti, they ward off, 

VII, 56, 19. 
pi, to drink : 

patha, I, 86, 1 ; pahi, I, 2, 1 ; pi- 
tSsafi, I, 168, 3 ; pfbanti asya, 

VIII, 94, 4; 5; piba, V, 60, 8; 
pibata, VII, 59, 3 1 ; pfbantaA, 
V, 61, 11 ; pfbadhyai, I, 88, 4. 

pSgas, splendour : 

pajask atyena, II, 34, 13'. 
pa^-asvat, brilliant : 

pa£asvanta/> (vir&i), X, 77, 3. 
plwf, hand, hoof ; 

(I, 38, «,>.) 
patra, vessel : 
three patras, filled with milk and 
Soma, (VIII, 7, 10*.) 
Pathya : 

Vr«han Pathya,(i53.) 
para, the other shore : 
par6, 1, 167, 2 ; param (parshi na£), 
II, 33, 3i plram, the end, V, 
54, io. 
paravata, pi., extranei, strangers : 

pMvataA, V, 52, n 1 . 
paravata-han : 
paravata-ghnf (Sarasvatt), (V, 52, 
11 1 ). 
paVthiva, earthly ; earth : 
paVthivam (sddma), I, 38, io' ; V, 
87, 7' ; paVthiva, divyani, I, 64, 
3 ; pttrthivlfr, V, 52, 7 — ptfr- 
thivat idhi, from above the 
earth, I, 6, 10 ; (51 seq.) ; par- 
thiva, r^jas, dy6,(1, 19, 3') ; par- 
thivani, earth, sky, and heaven, 
(52) ; vuva parthivani,the whole 
earth, VIII, 94, 9. 
p&rya : 
pftYye dy6£, at the close of the 
day, VI, 66, 8 1 . 
pavaka, pure : 

pavakasai>, I, 64, 2 ; pavakam, I, 
64, 12 ; pavak6bhii>, V, 60, 8 ; 
pavaka^, VII, 56, 12; 57, 5; 
pavakSn, VIII, 20, 19. — pavaka 
v - w — , p. cxvi seq. 
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paVa, snare : 
plLan, the snares of (Druh), VII, 
59, 8 ; varunasya piLiat, VI , 74, 4. 
pitrf, father : 

pitS, I, 38, 1 ; X, 186, 2 ; pitaram, 
11,33,12; pitiram ut£ mataram, 

I, 114,7; pituA, 1,87,5; P'tri- 
ntun na samsaA, like the prayers 
of our fathers, X, 78, 3. — 
manui> pittt, I, 114, 2; II, 33, 
1 3.— pita* marutam, Rudra, the 
father of the Maruts, I, 114, 9 ; 

II, 33, * ! Pit8(, V, 60, 5; pi- 
taram, V, 52, 16; pitrt maru- 
tim, I, 114, 6. 

pftrya, of the father or fathers : 
pitryani (ukthani), VII, 56, 23; 
pltryam (vayaA), VIII, 20, 13. 
pinv, to sprinkle, pour out : 
pinvanti, 1,64, 5; 6 s ; pinvate, II, 
34, 8 s ; pinvanti utsam, they fill 
the well, V, 54, 8; VII, 57, 1. 
pfpishvat, crushing : 

pfpishvatt, I, 168, 7. 
pipishu, wishing to drink : 

pipishavaA, VII, 59, 4. 
pfppala, apple : 
pi'ppalam rujat, the red apple (the 
lightning), V, 54, 12 1 . 
pit, to adorn : 

pipLie, he decked himself,I I, 33, 9 ; 
pipise, it has been laid, V, 57, 6 ; 
pish/am, bedecked, V, 56, 1. — 
abhf pipbre, they have adorned, 
V, 60, 4.— & puan3L6, adorning, 

, VII, 57, 3- 
pu, gold : 

(I, 64, 8 1 -) 
pLra, gazelle : 

pu&&-iva, I, 64, 8". 
puanga, tawny : 

pijlhgaiii (horses), I, 88, 2. 
puanga-asva, having tawny horses : 

pi/anga-a»vi6, V, 57, 4. 
pish, see pipishvat. 
pttf, drinking : 
pltaye, for to drink, 1, 166, 7 ; VII, 
59,5; asy£s6masyapitaye,VHI, 
94, 10 to 12 ; pftim arhasi, thou 
art worthy todrink,1, 1 34,6 (bis), 
pums, man : 

pumsit, V,6i,6; puman, V, 6i, 8. 
putrd, son : 

putram, I, 38, 1; putr&6 (pruneb), 
V, 58, 5 5 (rudrasya), VI, 66, 3 ; 
diviA putrasaA, X, 77, 2. 



putra-kr/'thS : 

putra-kr/the nigi.na,jdJ> t i>syvt>aiKfs 
iv TtKvonoiu}, V, 61, 3*. 
punar, again : 

I, 6, 4; VII, 58, 5; VIII, 20, a6. 
pur, stronghold : 

pu£-bhf£, 1, 166, 8. 
purandhri, housewife : 

(I, 134, 3 1 -) 
p6ram-dhi, morning, dawn : 

puram-dhim, I, 134, 3 1 . 
puras, in front : 

purifr, I, 170, 4. 
purSC: 

of yore, I, 39, 7; V, 53, 1 ; for- 
merly, I, 167, 10; VII, 56, 23; 
VIII, 7, 21. 
purisha, soil : 

from pr«, (I, 64, 12'; V, 55, 5*.) 
purishfn : 

purishfnt, marshy, V, 5 3, 9. — puri- 
shiwaA, cultivators of the land, 
yeomen, V, 55, 5'. 
puru, many : 

puru, I, 166, 3:13; purvfbhiA, I, 
86, 6 ; pflrvtt, X, 77, 2. 
puru-kshu, nourishing many : 

puru-kshum, VIII, 7, 13. 
puru-JandrS, resplendent : 

puru-itandrS (for Pada puru-*and- 
r8L6),V, 61,16*. 
puru-tima, manifold : 

puru-tamam, V, 56, 5. 
puru-drapsi, rich in rain-drops : 

puru-draps&&, V, 57, 5. 
puru-prafsha, invoked by many : 

puru-prafshaA, I, 168, 5*. 
Puru-nwAa : 

puru-mU&aya, V, 61, 9'; (V, 61, 

s'hOspseq-; 36a-) 
puru-rupa, assuming many forms : 

puru-rupa/>, II, 33, 9. 
purusha-ghna, man-slaying : 

purusha-ghnim, I, 114, 10. 
purushati, men as we are : 

VII, 57, 4- 
Purushanti : 

(360); (^61,5*; 9'-) 
puru-sprih, much-desired : 

puru-sprrhaA, VIII, 20, 2. 
PurOravas : 

(307.) 
push, to prosper : 
pushyati, I, 64, 13 s ; pushyema, let 
us foster, I, 64, 14; pushyanti 
nrmwam, rich in manhood, VII, 
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56, 5 ; push/dm, prosperous, I, 
1 14, 1. — See pushyas. 
pushif , prosperity : 

push/ishu, I, 166, 8. 
push/i-virdhana, wealth-increasing 
(Rudra) : 
push/i-vaYdhanam, VII, 59, 13. 
pushyas, prosperity : 

pushyase.VII, 57, 5. 

pfi, to clean : 

pun!she,(V, 58, i 1 ) ; punln&t, who 

clean themselves from(Acc.),VI, 

66, 4 a ; pfltasya, clarified (Soma), 

VIII, 94, 5.— pavanta, (VII, 56, 

3 1 -) 
pfha-daksha, endowed with holy 
strength : 
pGt£-daksham, I, a, 7 1 . 
pQti-dakshas, endowed with pure 
strength : 
pflti-dakshasai', VIII, 94, 7 ; 10. 
pQtabhr/'t, a Soma-vessel : 

(VIII, 94, s 2 .) 
Pflru, N. of a people : 

i398.) 
purva, former, old : 
pffrvasu vi-ush/ishu, VIII, ao, 15 ; 
ptfrvan-iva sikhin, V, 53, 16; 
purvam, ancient, I, 166, 1. — 
pffrva, before, opposed to upara, 
behind, (I, 167, j 8 .) 
pOrvd-piti, the early draught : 
pflrvii-pitaye, I, 19, 9 1 ; 134, i l 
(bis). 
pGrvyS, old : 

pfirvyam,V, 55, 8; pQrvyiA (agnlA), 
old, or, first, VIII, 7, 36'. 
Pflshan : 

is kapardin, (I, 114, i*.) 
priksh, food : 

pr/ksham yl, to go in search of 
food, (II, 34, 3*); pr/'kshe, to 
feed, II, 34, 4 1 - 
pWksbim, adv., quick : 

II, 34. 3*. 

Pr/kshayama, N. pr. : 

(V, 54, i«.) 
pr»ksha-yavan (?) : 

pWksha-yavane, (V, 54, i s .) 
prik: 

pra-pr/'&tot!' (dheni), satisfying, 
I, a, 3 1 .— pr/kshase, (I, 6, f.) 
prin&t, a liberal worshipper : 

prinat&i, I, 168, 7. 
prh, battle, fight : 

prft-su, I, 64, 14 ; VIII, ao, ao 1 . 



pritana, battle : 

pr/tanasu, I, 85, 8; VII, 56, aa ; 

a 3 . 5 59. 4- 
prithivi, earth : 

prithivt', antariksha, dyu, (50) ; 
pnthivf, r&gas, dyu, (I, 19, 3') ; 
prfthivT, X, 121, 5; I, 39, 6; 
the earth trembles, I, 37, 8 ; V, 
54.95 5<S, 3 1 ; 60, a; VI, 66, 9; 
opens wide, V, 58, 7; prfthivi' 
ut£ dya&6, 1, 1 14, 1 1 ; prithivfm, 
X, 1 a t, 1 ; V, 57, 3 ; (vi-undaYiti), 

I. 3», 9 5 V, 54, 8 ; pr/thivygft, 
X, lai, 9; I, 38, a; 39, 3: X, 
77, 3 ; 168, 1 ; pr/thivyaf, V, 

59, i ; pr/thivy&n, I, 168, 8. — 
pr/thivl, i.e. prithuvf, (355); 
=pnthvf, pp. cxx ; cxxi. 

pr/thti, broad : 
prithum, I, 37, 11; dirgham 
prithu, far and wide, V, 87, 7. — 
pr/Uivi 1 , (355; 360.) 
pr*thu-,jraya, wide-spreading : 

prithu-^riyi, I, 168, 7 1 . 
pr<thu-p£»i : 

(1,38, n».) 
Prwni, Prwni, the mother of the 
Maruts: 
pr'umb, I, 168, 9' ; V, 60, 5 ; VI, 
66, 1:3'; VII, 56, 4: (V, 61, 
4 1 VIII, 94, i 1 ); prwnim, V, 
5a, 16; pnmyU, II, 34, a«; 
10 ; prtmeb putr&t, V, 58, 5. — 
pr/jnayaA, the clouds, VIII, 7, 
10 1 . 
prwni-mitri, pi., sons of Primi : 
prwni-mataraA, I, 38, 4 ; V, 57, a ; 
3;pr«°,I,85,3;V,59,«;VIII, 
7, 3? 17.— (I. 85,3'; 168, 9 1 ; 

II, 34, 2*; V, 6,, 4 >; X, 78, 

pnshat-ajva, with spotted horses : 
prishat-ajvaA, I, 87, 4 1 ; prishat- 
a/vlsaA, II, 34, 4.— (I, 37, a>; 

, », 34. 3°-) 
pr»shatt, the spotted deer (the 
clouds) : 

pr/shatibhiA, I, 37, a 1 ; 64, 8; II 
34, 3 B ; V, 58, 6' ; pmhatfo, I, 
39,6; 85,4; 5; V, 55,6*; 57, 
3 ; VIII, 7, 28 ; pr/shatfahu, V, 

60, 2.-(I, 87, 4 1 i V, 53, i 1 .) 
prisluM, back : 

prhhtb&m (divifr), I, 166, 5 ; (V, 
54, i J ) ; p/vsh/£e (saYlaA), V, 6i, 
a;(V,6i,j».) 
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prrsh/Aa-praya^ : 

(V, 55, iM 
pr/sh/Aa-yag-van : 

diva* a prishtba-y&gvane, who sa- 
crilices on the height of heaven, 
. V, 54, i». 
pri (or par), to carry over : 
parshatha, you carry off, I, 86, 7 1 ; 
pirshi naA pSram amhasaA, carry 
us to the other shore of anguish, 
II, 33, 3- — &< paYayatha, you 
help across, II, 34, 15; (I, 86, 
7 *.) — apa par, to remove, nl6 par, 
to throw down, (I, 86, 7 1 .) 
pri, to fill : 

pipartana, fulfil, 1, 166, 6' ; (321.) 
— purea" (nau*), full, V, 59, a. 
p&ras, form : 

pesa£, I, 6, 3 ; see apejis. 
p6sha, fulness : 

posham (rayiA), I, 166, 3. 
paumsya, valour : 

pau»isyebhi£, I, 165, 7; VI, 66, 
2 ; pauwsya, manly deeds, I, 
166, 7 ; V, 59, 4 ; vr«sh»i 
paumsyam, manly work, VIII, 

7,»3- 
pyai, to fill, to swell : 
pipyata, II, 34, 6»; pfpaya, it is 
brimming, VI, 66, 1 ; pipyttshim 
((sham), swelling, VIII, 7, 3; 
pipyushifc (fshai>), VIII, 7, 19. 
pri, prep. . . . : 

pri (ati tasthau), I, 64, 13 ; pri 
(verb understood), V, 54, 2 ; 87, 
3 5 ; pri ritheshu, I, 85, 5. 
pra-avitr«, see av. 
pra-kri/in, playing about : 
pra-kri/fna6 (the Maruts), (I, 6, 
8»); VII, 56, 16. 
pra-ietas, wise : 
pra-*etasa/>, I, 39, 9 ; V, 87, 9 ; 
pri-4etasa£, I, 64, 8 ; attentive, 
VI 1 1,7, 1 2 ; pri-itetase (rudrSya), 

I, 43, 1. 
pnttb, to ask : 
sim priiiiiasc, thou greetest, 1, 165, 
3* ; p. xv. — See a-pr«M6ya. 
pra-.ja', offspring : 

pra-^yai, VII, 57, 6; pra-£a1>hi£ 
pra £&yemahi, II, 33, 1. — pra- 
gtb, beings, I, 43, 9. 
Pra^apati : 

pr%3pate, X, 121, 10. 
pra-^Jtri, expert : 

pn-g#at&mbn&gy6shtb2J>, X,78,a. 



pra-tarim, further : 

y, 55, 3. 

pri-tavas, endowed with exceeding 
power: 
pra-tavasa£, I, 87, 1. 
prati, prep. . . . : 

to, I, 19, 1 ; 171, 1 ; towards, I, 
88, 6 ; 165, 12 ; me arapat 
priti, V, 61, 9. 
prati-skibh, see skambh. 
pratni, old : 

pratnisya, I, 87, 5. 
pra-tvakshas, endowed with exceed- 
ing vigour : 
pri-tvakshasa£, I, 87, 1 ; V, 57, 

4- 
prath, to spread : 
prithishA&a,(the earth)opened wide, 
V, 58, 7 ; paprathe, (the earth) 
is stretched out, V, 87, 7*. — k 
paprithan, they spread out, 

VIII, 94, 9- 
prathami, first : 
prathamani, I, 166,7; pratham8i>, 
II, 34, 12 ; pratham&6apflrvyai>, 

I, 134,6'. 
prathama-^a, first-born: 

prathama-£&6, X, 168, 3. 
pra-dakshinit, turning to the right : 

V, 60, 1. 
pra-div : 

pra-d(v3, always, V, 60, 8. 
pra-dO, region : 

pra-dfjaA, X, 121, 4. 
pri-nfti, guidance : 

pri-nitishu, 1, 114, a 1 , 
pra-netri, leader : 
pra-netaYa<& mirtam, V, 6j, 15 ; 
pra-netSraA (minma), they 
guide, VII, 57, 2. 
pri-patha, journey : 

pri-patheshu, I, 166, 9*. 
pri-pada : 
pra-padeshu, Roth for pri-pathe- 
shu, (I, 166, 9*.) 
pra-bhr/thi, offering : 

pra-bhr/'tM, II, 34, 11'. 
pra-ya^yu, chasing: 
pra-ya^yava*. I, 39, 9 ; 86, 7; VII, 
56, 14 ; pri-ya^yayai, V, 55, i 1 ; 
pri-ya^yave, V, 87, 1; pra- 
ya^yfin, hunters, VIII, 7, 33. 
priyas, offering : 
priyamsi, 1, 86, 7 ; priyaA, I, 134. 
1 ; priyai-bhiA, for the sake of 
our offerings, I, a, 4 1 . 
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prayasvat, enjoying the offerings : 

prayasvantaA, X, 77, 4. 
pn-y&g, driver : 

pn-jbgai,, X, 77, 5 1 - 
pra-yfidh, eager for battle : 

pra-yudhai>, V, 59, 5. 
pra-yotr», one who removes : 

pra-yotS, (467.) 
pravi, spring, well : 

pravasaA, X, 77, 5*. 
pra-vana, pronus : 

(X, 77, 5 3 -) 
pravatvat, bowing : 

pravatvatt, prav£tvat!£, prav5t- 
vantaA, V, 54, 9. 
pra-van : 

prava=pravan, (X, 77, 5 a .) 
pravayana, a goad : 

(I, 166, 4'.) 
prava, the blowing before : 

(X,77,5 a .) 
pra-vetri, driver : 



(I, 166, 4 1 -) 
pra-jasti, grea 



pra-jasti, great praise : 

prd-jastim, V, 57, 7. 
pra-jfs, command : 

pra-jfsliam, X, 121, 2 ; (4.) 
prash/i, leader : 

prash/i/i, I, 39, 6' ; VIII, 7, 28. 
pra-sita, springing forth : 

pri-sitisa/? (wells), X, 77, 5. 
pra-siti, raid : 

pra-sitau, V, 87, 6 l ; mlt te bhuma 
pri-sitau, may we not be in thy 
way when thou rushest forth, 
VII, 46, 4. 
pra-sthavan. marching forward : 

pra-sthavanaA, VIII, 20, 1. 
pra : 

pribi, for plsi, (Oldenberg, 1, 134, 

5».) 

pranat, see an. 

prltifr, early : 

I, 64, 15 ; at the morning sacri- 
fice, VIII, 94, 6. 

priy£, beloved : 
priye, I, 85, 7 ; priyasya, I, 87, 6 ; 
kadha priyifr, for kadha-priyai 
(see kadha-pri), I, 38, i 1 ; VIII, 
7, 31 ; Priy* (nama), VII, 56, 
10 ; aliani priy£, on a happy day, 
VII, 59, 2 ; priytLi tanvjLi, our 
own bodies, I, 114, 7 1 . 

prt, to please : 
pipriyan&>, well pleased, VII, 57, 



pru, to float : 
(X, 77, 5*0 
prush, to shower down : 
prushnuvanti, I, 168, 8 ; prusha 
(for Pada prusha), let me 
shower, X, 77, i'. 
prfch/i>a, most beloved : 
presh//E4&, I, 167, 10. 

phaliga, for parigha (?) : 
(35°-) 

ba/, particle of asseveration : 

(V, 59, i 1 -) 
badh, see vadh. 
bandh, to bind : 
baddham asti tantfshu, it clings to 
our bodies, VI, 74, 3. 
bandhana, stem : 
urvarukam iva bandhanilt, like a 
gourd from its stem, VII, 59, 
12. 
bandhu-eshd : 

bandhu-esh£, when there was in- 
quiry for their kindred, V, 52, 
16. 
babhru, tawny : 
babhrui>, II, 33, 5; 9; babhrave, 
II. 33, 8; babhro, II, 33, 15. 
barhana, weapon, bolt : 

barhaaa, I, 166, 6' ; (226.) — bar- 
hana' tmansl, by their own 
might, X, 77, 3. 
barhfs, grass-pile, altar : 
barhiA, I, 85, 6 ; VII, 57, 2 1 ; 59, 
6 ; barhfshi, I, 85, 7 ; 86, 4 ; 
VII, 46,4'. 
bala, strength : 

balam, I, 37, 12 ; V, 57, 6. 
bala-dft, giving strength : 

bala-df£, X, 121, 2. 
bahuU, manifold : 

bahulam, V, 55, 9. 
bana, reed, arrow : 

(VIII, 20, 8'.) 
bldh, to drive away : 
Srf badhetham, VI, 74, 2.— ba - - 
dhante apa, I, 85, 3 ; apa bl- 
dhadhvam, VII, 56, 20. — nf- 
badhita, struck down, (268 seq.) 
b3hu, arm : 

bahff (the regions are the two 
arms of Hiranyagarbha), X, 
J21, 4; bahu-bhiA, I, 85, 6 1 ; 
bahushu, I, 166, 10; VIII, 20, 
11 ; bihv6b, V, 57, 6. 
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bihu-Qfas, strong-armed : 

bihd-o^asai., VIII, ao, 6. 
bahu-^flta, quick with his arm : 

bihu-^utai, V, 58, 4. 
b1Jja,seed : 

M^am, V, 53, 13. 
budh, to awake : 

Sayana, bodhi=budhyasva,(II,33, 
15 2 .) — pri bodhaya, awake, I, 

134, 3- 
budhn£, bottom : 

budhne' apSm, X, 77, 4. 
budhnya, bidden : 

budhnyl, VII, 56, 14 1 . 
brih: 

barhayati, to crush, (226.) — upa- 
barbrihat, she stretched out 
(d6A, her arm), V, 61, 5 1 .— Cf. 
vr/'h. 
brihai, great, mighty : 

brihat, V, 55, 1 ; a ; 57, 8 ; 58, 
8; br/hat vayaA, VII, 58, 3; 
br/hat ^fhite, VIII, 20, 6; 
br/hat vadema, we shall mag- 
nify, II, 33, 15 ; br/hantam 
kratum, I, 2, 8 ; SpaA br/hattt, 
X, 121, 7 1 ; 9; brihalib diviA, 
V, 59, 7 ; 87, 3- 
br/hat-giri, dwelling on mighty 
mountains : 
br/hat-girayaA, V, 57, 8 1 ; 58, 8. 
br/hit-diva, coming from the great 
heaven : 
br/Mt-divaii>, 1, 167, a ; (V, 57, 8 1 .) 
br/hat-vayas, of great strength : 
br/hat-vayasaA (the Maruts), (I, 
, 37, 9 1 -) 
Br/haspaii, a variety of Agni : 

(I, 38, 13M 
bradhnd, bright : 

bradhnam, I, 6, i l . 
Brihrnanaspati, lord of prayer: 

N.ofAgni,(I,38,i3');(2<6,note».) 
brahmanydt, prayerful : 

brahma»yantai>, II, 34, 11. 
brahmin, m. priest : 
brahmS ka/>, VIII, 7, ao; brah- 
manam, X, 77, 1*. 
brihman, n., prayer, hymn : 
brahma, I, 37, 4; 88, 4; 165, n ; 
II, 34, 7 1 ; brahmin, I, 165, a ; 
4 1 ; 14; 11,34, 6 i br£hma*wA 
pdtim, lord of prayer, 1, 38, 13 1 . 
brfl, to speak : 
bruve (pfiman (ti), he is called, V, 
61, 8.— adhi brflhi naA, bless 



us, I, 114, 10. — upa bruvate. 
they implore, I, 134, a. — pra 
bruvite, they proclaim, V, 87, 
a. — sam bruvate, they talk 
together, I, 37, 13. 

bhaksh, to enjoy : 

bhakshiya (c. Gen.), V, 57, 7. 
bhaga, luck : 
bhigarn, luck, 1, 134, 5 ; bhage i, 
in wealth, II, 34, 8. 
bhap-, to obtain : 
bne.pire, V, 57, 5.— & bhara nai, 
appoint us to, give us, help us 
to (Loc.), I, 43, 8; VII, 46, 
4 1 ; 3 bha^atana, VII, 56, 21. — 
Desider., bhiksh, (a2o.) 
bhadrd, good, auspicious : 
bhadrl, good things, I, 166, 9' ; 
to ; (sauxravasani), VI, 74, 2 ; 
(vastra), beautiful, I, 134, 4 ; 
bhadrg (ritib), I, 168, 7 1 ; (su- 
matfi), I, 114, 9. 
bhidra-^ani, having an excellent 
mother : 
bh£dra-j£naya&, V, 61, 4 1 . 
bhan, to shout : 

(V, 5 a, I2».) 

bhandat-ish/i, in jubilant throng : 

bhandit-ish/aye, V, 87, 1. 
bharati, Bharata (the warrior) : 

bharatftya, V, 54, 14 1 . 
bharas, burden (?) : 

(V, 54, io 1 .) 
bhartr/, husband : 

bharta-iva, V, 58, 7. 
bhl, to shine : 

vi-bhfti, he shines forth, X, 1 2 1 , 6. 
bhagd, share : 

bhagam, VII, 56, 14. 
bhSmu, splendour : 

bhkndb divib, V, 52, 6 ; bhinfim, 
V, 59, 1 ; bhanu-bhi£, I, 87, 6 ; 
VIII, 7, 8; 36- 
bhim, to be in wrath: 

bhamitlfr, I, 114, 8 1 . 
bhSma, vigour : 

bhamena, I, 165, 8. 
bhamfn : 

bhlmfnaA, VS. for bhamitiA, (I, 
»4, 8'.) 
bhas, light: 

bhisl, X, 77, 5- 
bhiksh, to beg, to implore: 

(220); bhikshe, I, 171,1; bhik- 
sheta, VIII, 7, 15. 
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bhind, to cut asunder : 

bhindanti, V, 5a, 9.— bibhidui vf, 
they clove asunder, I, 83, 10. 
bhiyas, fear : 

bbiyasa, V, 59, 2 ; bhiyase, (I, 87, 
6\) 
bhish%, physician : 
bhishaVtamam bhishajdm, the 
best of all physicians, II, 33, 4. 
bht, to fear : 
bhayate, I, 166, 5; VII, 58, 2; 
bhayante, I, 85, 8; 166. 4; 
bibhiya, V, 60, 3 ; bibhyushe, 
1 1 39, 7 ; abibhayanta, I, 39, 6. 
— See ibibhivas, bhiyas. 
bW, f., fear: 

bhiya, I, 37, 8; 171, 4; V, 57, 
3*; 60,3; VIII, 7, »6. 
bhimi, terrible : 
btiimU, II, 34, 1 ; bhrmasai., VII, 
58, 2 ; mngam na bhtmim, II, 

33, "". 
bh!ma-yu, fearful : 

bhima-yuA, V, 56, 3. 
bhimi-sandru, terrible to behold : 

bbimi-sandrwaA, V, 56, 3. 
bhus-man, the feeding cloud : 

bhujma', (I, 64, 3 1 .) 
bhaHg, to enjoy : 

bhu.ye' (ishe), VIII, 30, 8 ; £kam 
It bhu^g, of use, VIII, 30, 13. 
bhurvan, whirl : 
bhurvani (apltm), I, 1 34, 5 (bis) ; 
p. cxxii. 
bhuvana, being, world : 
vfjvft bhuvanini, bhuvani, I, 64, 
3; «5, 8; 166, 4; II, 34, 4; 
vf/vasmat bhfiyanat, 1, 134, 5. — 
asyi bhuvanasya bhffreA, of this 
wide world, II, 33, 9 ; asyi vO- 
vasya bhuvanasya r8g$ (Vita), 
X, 168, 3 ; bhuvanasya gaYbhai>, 
X, 168, 4 1 . 
bhfl, to be ... : 

bhuvai, I, 86, j 1 ; naA babhfftha, 
thou hast come to be with us, 

I, '65, 5; p. xv ; babhfivSn, 
having grown, I, 165, 8 ; tim 
na/>bhfitam,VI,74, 1; (190 seq.; 
435) ! bhflvan sakam, they be- 
came full of, VI, 66, 3 ; bodhi, 

II, 33, 15*. — mat apa bhfitana, 
do not keep away, VII, 59, 10. 
— ma dpi bhfl ma tasyani, let us 
not fall under its power, VII, 
57, 4*. — kutaA a babhflva, 

[3»] K 



whence did he spring, X, 168, 
3. — pari babhflva, he embraces, 
X, 1*1, 10. — vi-bbvine, (48.) — 
bhivya and bbfita, what is and 
what will be, (p. 4); bhfltasya 
patiA, the lord of all that is, X, 

131, I. 

bhuman, earth : 

bhflma, I, 85, 5* ; 88, 2. 
bhfimi, earth : 
bhflmi and dyu, (50) ; bhffmii, I, 
87. 3 J V, 59, 3 ; VIII, 30, 5 ; 
bhflmim, I, 64, 5; V, 59. 4! 
bhumyam, I, 39, 4; bhflmy 
SI dade, p. cxvii. 
bhflri, much : 

bhflri. bhffrini, 1, 165, 7 ; 166, 10 ; 
bhflri /lakra, you have valued, 

VII, 56, 23'; bhffreA,II,33,9; 

13. 

bhflri-pani : 
(I, 38, n».) 

bhush, to honour : 
a-bhflshanti£, who honour, I, 43, 
9 ; cf. S-bhtishewya. 

bh/V, to bear, to carry : 
bibhn'tha, I, 39, 10 ; VIII, 20, 26 ; 
bfbhratl, V, 56, 8; haste bf- 
bhrat, I, 114, 5; bibharshi, II, 
33, to ; bharata, VII. 46, 1 ; 
bharate, I, 64, 13 ; bharadhyai, 
VI, 66, 3 ; jabhara, VII, 56, 4. 
— bibhratai, upa, bringing to 
(Ace), I, 166, a'.— prabhira- 
dhve, you are carried forth, V, 
59, 4 ; pr£ bhara, I, 64, 1 ; pri 
bhare, I offer, V, 59, 1 ; 60, 1*; 
pri bharadbvam, VI, 66, 9 ; pri 
bharimahe, I, 114, 1; pra- 
bhr/'tai, hurled forth, I, 165, 4 ; 
(182) ; pp. xv : xxi. — prati 
bharadhvam, bring forward, 

VIII, 20,9. 
bhrimi, quick, fresh : 

(II, 34, i'.) — bhr/mim, cloud, 
II, 34, i 4 ; vagrant, VII, 56, 

20 J . 

bheshafi, medicine : 
bhesha^am, V, 53, 14; VIII, 20, 
25 1 ; X, 186, 1; bhesha^ai, 
jalashaA, II, 33, 7; (1,43,4 s ); 
haste b.bhrat bhesha^S, carry- 
ing in his hand medicines 
(Rudra), I, 114, 5; bhesha^ti, 
I', 33, «2J »3'; VII, 46, 3; 
bhesha^Sni, VI, 74, 3 ; bhesha- 

k 
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g&sya. (maYutasya), VIII, 30, 33 ; 
bhesh^bhiii, II, 33, 3 ; 4. 
bhogi, liberal : 

bhogSn, V, 53, 16. 
bhr%, to shine : 
bhrl(pante, VII, 57, 3 ; 4bhr3.fi, 
V, 54, 6.— vf bhi%ante, I, 85, 
4; VIII, ao, 11; vi-bhri(gate 
(for vi-bhrffeante), V, 61, is 1 . 
bhra^at-rrsh/i, with brilliant spears : 
bhr%at-Wsh/ayai>, I, 64, 11 ; 87, 
3; 168,4; 11,34,5 5 v , 55, 1; 
X, 78, 7 ; bhra^at-rjsh/im, VI, 
66,11. 
bhr%at-janman, flame-born : 

bhr%at-«inmanai>, VI, 66, 10. 
bhra^as, splendour : 

bhi%asa, X, 78, 3. 
bhrStW, brother : 

bbrataraii, 1, 170,3; V, 60, 5; bhri- 
tai>, 1, 170, 3; bhrSti, X, 186, 3. 
bhritn'-tvd, brotherhood : 

bhrltW-tvam, VIII, 30, 33'. 
bhrumi : 
bhrumim forbhrimim, (398) ; (II, 
34, i*.) 

mamhanS, in magnificence : 

V, 61, 10. 
makshu, quickly: 

1,39,7; (II, 34,13'); VI, 66, 5; 
VII, 56, 15; I, 3, 6; soon, I, 
64, 15. 
nucha, adj., strong, brisk : 
(46 seq.) ; makh&b, I, 64, 11; 
makhebhya&, champions, VI, 
66, 9. 
makhi, sacrifice : 

makhasya davdne, for the offering 
of the sacrifice, VIII, 7, 37 1 ; I, 
134, 1; (47.) — makhib, sacri- 
ficer (?), I, 6, 8 1 . 
maghi, wealth : 

magMni, VII, 57, 6. 
maghH-vat, mighty, lord : 
maghi-v3, V, 6i, 19; magha-van, 
1,165,9; maghavat-bhya£,VII, 
58, 3 ; II, 33, 14 ; maghivat-su, 
I, 64, 14; magh6nim, VII, 58, 
6 ; VIII, 94, 1.— maghi-v3, Ma- 
ghavat (Indra), I, 171, 3. 
madman, strength : 

ma^mina, I, 64, 3. 
mat>', thought ; prayer : 
iyirn mati'£, this prayer, V, 57, 1 ; 
im&6 matft, 1, 1 14, i'; matayaA, 



1, 165, 4 1 ; V, 87, 1 ; mattaffm, 
prayers, 1, 86, 3 1 .— yithi matfm, 
after their own mind, I, 6, 6*; 
svaya matySL their own will, V, 
58,5. — matt, thoughts, 1, 165, 1. 
mad, pron. . . . : 
me, they are mine, 1, 165,4; aham, 

I, i7i,i; 4- 

mad, to rejoice : 
mldanti (c. Loc.), I, 85, 1 ; V, 61, 
14; (c. Ace), V, 53, 1*; midatha, 
V,54, 10; VIII, 7, 30; midanti, 
V, 5 6,3'; mSdantaA,VII,59,7; 
svadhaya 1 midantam, (34); mat- 
sati, may he rejoice in (Gen.), 
VIII, 94, 6; mSdayadhvai. I, 
37, 14; VII, 59, 6; midlya- 
dhvam (c. Gen.), 1, 85, 6 : tni- 
dayidhyai, I, 167, 1. — pra ina- 
danti, thy delight, VII, 57, i 1 . — 
See mand. 

mida, enjoying, rapture, Rausch, 

feast: 

m£da£, I, 86, 4; m&Ae, I, 85, 

10; V, 53, 3; VIII, 7, 13; 

m&deshu, I, 134, 5 ; midaya, I, 

37, 15; II, 34, 5-— (I35-) 
mada-*yut, enrapturing : 
mada-jryutam, 1,85,7'; (i34seqq.); 
VIII, 7, 13. 
madiri, delightful : 
madirim (m£dhu),V, 61,11; madi- 
rasya, the sweet juice, 1, 166, 7. 
midhu, sweet juice, mead : 
mldhu, 1,19,9; '66, 3; V, 61, 
11; VIII, 7, 10*; m£dhva& 
andhasa£, sweet food, I, 85, 6'; 
midhvai £ndhasa,with the juice 
of sweetness, V, 54, 8 s ; for 
m£dhva£ read madhvid (?), VII, 
57, i 1 ; midhoA, II, 34, 5; 
somy6 midhau, Vll, 59, 6. 
madhu-4d, eating honey, fond of 
honey: 
madhu-id (conjecture for mi- 
dhvaA),VII, 37, i 1 . 
midhu-varaa, honey-like : 
midhu-varnam, I, 87, 3. 
madhyami, middle : 
madhyaml, in the middle (heaven), 
V, 60, 6. 
man, to think, to perceive : 
manmahe, V, 53, 3 ; minyase, V, 
56, 3; manvinlfr, V, 53, 15 ; 
mamsase, (I, 6, 7 s ) ; manyama- 
rAb paYjanSsaA, thinking them- 
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selves valleys, VIII, 7, 34. — iti 
manyase, thou despisest, 1, 170, 
3. — pari-mamsate, he will de- 
spise. VII, 59, 3. 
m&naJb-gtt, swift as thought : 

manaA-^uvai", I, 85, 4. 
manas, mind : 

mlnai>, I, 170, 3 ; manai) kmrut£, 
she is mindful, V, 61, 7; vainab 
anu^anatT, 1, 134, 1 ; manamsi, 
VII, 56, 8 ; manasa, X, 121, 6 ; 
I, 64, 1; 171, 2 1 (bis); mah£ 
niinasi, with strong desire, I, 
165, a 1 . 
manS, wrath : 

asyaf maniyai, II, 33, 5. 
manishSC, thought ; prayer : 

manish&fe, VI, 66, 11 ; manishidn, 
X, 77, 8 ; manisha', in my heart, 
I, 165, 10.— (I, 64, i2».) 
manishin, wise : 

manishfna£, V, 57, 2. 
minu, man : 
manave, I, 165, 8; 166, 13. — 
ManuA pitS, father Manu, I, 
114,2; II, 33, 13 1 . 
minus, man : 

manushaA (y6shl), I, 167, 3. 
mantra, song : 
gyeshtbab mantrai, the oldest 
song (Indra), (439.) 
mand, to please, to make rejoice : 
(VII, 57, i 1 ); mandantu, 1, 1 34, a ; 
amandat, 1, 165, 11 ; mamandfi- 
sht, joyful, V, 6 1 , 9 ; mandadhve, 
you rejoice, VIII, 7, 14. — fit 
mamanda, he has gladdened, II, 
33, 6. — See mad. 
mandSt-vira, delighting heroes : 

(I. 114,/.) 
mandasana, pleased : 
mandasanlL&,V,6o,7; mandaslna7>, 
V, 60, 8. 
mandfn, delightful : 

mandfnaA, I, 134, 2. 
roandfi, happy-making : 

mandvf, I, 6, 7. 
mandra, sweet-toned : 
mandrX6, I, 166, 11. 
manman, thought ; prayer : 
manma, branma, gfra£, and ukthft, 
(I, 165, 4 1 ); manma, VII, 57, 
2; manmini,!, 165, 13; manma- 
bhiA.VIII, 7, 15; 19; X,78, 1. 
manyfi, courage, spirit, anger, wrath : 
(I, 37, 4") 5 (104) ; manyaVe, 1, 37, 



7; manyu-bhli, fiercely, VII, 
56, 22. 
mayaA-bhu, beneficent, delightful : 
maya£-bhuvai>, 1, 166, 3 ; V, 58, 2 ; 
maya£-bhuva£, VIII, 20, 24; 
mayaA-bhu, 1 1, 3 3, 1 3 ; X, 1 86, 1 . 
miyas, delight : 
maya£ nab bhflta, be our delight, 
VI 1 1, 20, 24 ; nab m&yab kridhi, 

I, 114, 2. 

mar, distantly connected with ar : 

(«5-) 
Marfit . . . : 
etymology, p. xxiv seq.; Marat 
-Mars, p. xxv; marut, maruta, 
wind, p. xxiii; marut =deva, 
p. xxiv. 
marutvat, with the Manits : 
marutvate (Vishnu), V, 87, 1 ; 
rudrlt marfitvln, I, 11 4, 11; 

II, 33. «- 

marfit-sakhi, the friend of the Maruts, 
(Agni) : 
marfit-sakha, (I, 38, 13'.) 
mart a, mortal : 
maVtaA, 1,64, 13; VIII. 20, 32; 
martam, V, 61, 15 ; marasaA, I, 
38, 4 ; marteshu, VI, 66, 1. 
marta-bhorana, food of mortals: 

marta-bho^anam, I, 114, 6. 
mirtya, mortal : 
martyaA, I, 19, 2; 86,7; II, 34, 
9! V, 53, 15; VIII, 7, 15; 
martyam, V, 52, 4; martyasya 
(mayfnaA), I, 39, 2. 
mirtva-ishita, roused by men : 

martya-ishitaA, I, 39, 8. 
marya, manly youth : 

mary&fr, 1, 6, 3 1 ; m£jy$J>, 1, 64, a*; 
V, 53, 3? 59, 3 s ; 5; 6; VII, 
56. 1; 16; X, 77, 3; 78, 4; 
maryasaA, V, 61,4; X, 77, 2; 
marya£ (kshitSnam), X, 78, 1. 
mah: 
mamahe. he has magnified, 1,165, 
13 ; tat nai> mamahantam, may 
they grant us this, I, 114, 11. 
mall, fern, mah)', great, mighty : 
mahS manasl, I, 165, 2 1 ; mah6, 
I,i68,i; V,8 7 ,i; VIII, 7, 5 5 
mah&b, Abl., I, 6, 10; mah&b, 
Gen., 1, 19,2; 3; 168,6; V, 53, 
7; 87,8; X, 77,6; mah&b, Ace. 
pi.. 11,34, »; Nom. pi., II, 34, 
12*; mahib mam, the great 
(mother) of the great, VI, 66, 

k 2 
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j 1 ; mahlfr mahlm su-stutfm, a 
great, great hymn of praise, II, 
33, 8; mahfm fsham, II, 34, 8 : 
mahft fshaA, VII, 59, 3 ; maht, 
VII, 56, 4; 11,33,14. 
mahi, great : 
mahe vidithe, V, 59, a* ; mahl- 
nlm devanam, VIII, 94, 8. 
mahit, great, mighty : 

mahantaA, I, 166, 11; VIII, ao, 8; 
mahanta£, V, 55, a ; mahSntim 
ut4 arbhakam, our great or our 
small ones, I, 114, 7; mahanti 
mahatlm, V, 59, 4; mahatfo 
ap46,VIII,7,aj; mahat* ranaya, 
1, 168, 9; mahatifr, V, 87, 4. 
mahan, might : 
manna", I, 166, 11; V,87, a 1 ; VI, 
66, 5; VIII, ao, 14. 
mihas, might : 
(I, 86. i') ; m£hn{>. V, 5a, 3 ; m&- 
hasi,V, 59,6 ; mahlmsi, V, 60, 4 ; 
VII, 56, 14 ; m£ha£-bhi£, 1, 165, 
5'; V, 5 8, 5 ; VII, 58, a; (1,86, 
6 1 .) — mah&n, great, I, 6, 6. 
mahas, adv., quickly: 
mahiA, (II, 34,1a 1 ); V.87,7 5 X, 
77,8. 
mahi-grami, a great troop : 

maha-gramifr, X, 78, 6. 
mahamaha, mahamahivrata : 

(VI, 66, 3'.) 
mahi, great ; adv., exceedingly : 
mahi, n., II, 34, 14; V, 54, 1 ; I, 
43, 7. — Adv., m£hi vn'ddhJLfr, 
grown large, V, 60, 3 ; mini tve- 
shsLfr, exceeding terrible, VIII, 
ao, 7 ; truly, I, 167, 10. 
mahi-tvi, greatness, might : 
mahi-tvg, Instr., X, jai, 3; 4 1 ; V, 
58, a ; VII, 58, 1 ; mahi-tvdm, 
I, 87, 3 ; 166, 1. 
mahi-tvani, greatness, might : 
mahi-tvana', Instr., I, 85,7; 86,9; 
mahi-tvanam, 1, 166, ia" ; V, 54, 

5 5 55. 4- 

mahini, greatness, might : 

mahinl, X, 1 2 1, 8 : V, 57, 4 ; 87, 
a 1 .— See mahiman. 
mahi-bhinu : 
mahi-bhanavai" for ahi-bhanavaA(?), 
(I 172, i>.) 
mahiman, greatness : 
mahimanam, I, 85, a ; mahima', I, 
167, 7 ; V, 87, 6 ; mahina^ma- 
himnK, (V,87, a 1 .)— See mahin£. 



mahislii, mighty : 

mahishasaA, I, 64, 7. 
mahf, earth : 

mahf, X, 77, 4. 
mahiy : 

mahiy lite, she is magnified, V, 56, 9. 
mahomahi (compound ?) : 

(VI, 66, j'.) 
ml, not . . . : 
I, 38, 5 1 ; m6, 1, 38, 6 ; m6 s6,VII, 
59,5; ml.withOptative.VII.sg, 
1 a 2 , 
ml, to measure ; to fathom : 
memire yo^anini, they measure 
many miles, X, 78, 7 ; minimi 
(jl6kam), fashion, I, 38, 14.— vf 
mamire (antariksham), they have 
measured, V. 55, a ; vi-mSnaA 
(antarikshe ra^asaA), X, lai, 5*. 
ma, to roar : 
mimSti, I, 38, 8' ; mfmatu, V, 59, 
8. 
m&figisbtbz, bright red : 

mitrt, mother : 

mM, VI, 66, 3'; VIII, 94, '; 
vatsam ni mtta, I, 38. 8 ; mi- 
taram, V, 53, 16; pitaram uti 
m3tiram, I, 114, 7; matuA, I, 
37, 9 ; apifr xtoirtb, (307.) 
mana, measure : 

mlnam, I, 39, i 1 . 
MKna: 
mfaAsab, the Minas, I, 171, 5'; 
(I, 165, 15'.) 
mlnusha, adj., of men ; m., man : 
minushi yugK, V, 53, 4. — mgnu- 
shaA, I, 37, 7; X, 77, 7 ; minu- 
shiA, I, 38, 10 ; 39, 6. 
Mandarvi : 
mlndaryisya, 1, 165, 15 1 ; 166, 15; 
167, 11 ; 168, 10; (183 seq.) 
Manyi, the son of Mina (?) : 

mtnyasya, I, 165, 14 1 ; 15 1 ; 166, 
15; 167,11; 168, 10; (183 seq.; 
303.) 
mayfn, deceitful ; powerful : 
may{na£(martyasya),I,39,3. — tna- 
yi'naA (pi.), powerful, I, 64, 7 ; 
mayi'nam, V, 58, 2. 
maYuta, of the Maruts : 
marutam (jardhaA), I, 37, 1 ; 5 ; 
V, 53, 8 ; p. xxv; (gaaamj, I, 38, 
15; 64, 12; V. 53, 13; 14; 53, 
10; 58, 1 ; VIII, 94, ia ; (ri- 
thara), V, 56, 8 ; marutam 
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(nama),VI,66, 5 ;VlI, 5 7, i 1 ; 
m2ruta£ (gaji&Jb), V, 61, 13; 
mtrutaya (jardhiya), V, 54, 1 ; 
VIII, ao, 9 ; marutasya dhftm- 
nai>, I, 87, 6. — m&rutaya, to the 
host of the Maruts, VI, 66, 9. — 
marutasya bheshayasya, of the 
Marut-medicine,VIII, 40, 1 j. — 
marutam rudrasya sGnum, the 
Marutlike son of Rudra, VI, 66, 
11 1 ; maruta, epithet of Vishnu, 



Jl* 



minfika, consolation : 

marrfikebhlfr, VIII, 7, 30. 
marlanJa, addled egg : 

J»3i.) 

month : 
niat-bhiA, (I, 6, 3*.) 
mKhina, mighty : 
m£hina£, I, 165, 3 ; p. xiv. — m2- 
hina-mahima,greatness? (309.) 
inigh. see ni-meghamana. 
mitra, friend : 
mitram na, I, 38, 13'; V, 5*, 14 ; 
mitrKya, II, 34, 4 ; mitrawam, I, 
170, 5. 
Mitra: 
Aryaman, Mitra, Varuna, (V, 54, 
8 1 ) ; mitraA, VII, 56, 35 ; VIII, 
94.5; 1,43,3; 114, 11; mitra, 
VII, 59, 1 ; mitram. I, a, 7. 
mitra-pati, lord of friends : 

mitranim mitra-pate, I, 170, 5. 
mitrayu, looking for friends : 

mitriyavai>, mitrayuvaA, (II, 34, 

4 1 -) 
Mitravaruna, du., Mitra and Varum: 
mitravanwau, 1, 167, 8 1 ; *ni, I, a, 
9 ; mitravarunau, I, a, 8. 
mithas, each other : 
mithift, VII, 56, a ; 3 ; VIII, ao, 
si. 
mithasprrdhya, clashing against each 
other : 
mithaspr»dhyl-iva, I, 166, 9 1 . 
mimiksli, to sprinkle, to shower : 
(185; 187 seq.). — See myaksh. 
mimiksha : 

mimikshifr s6ma£, (188.) 
mimikshu : 

mimikshum fndram, (188.) 
misri, from nil : 

(,85.) 
mish: 
ni-mishatii>,tbe twinkling (world), 
X, m, 3 1 . 



mih: 

mimikshva, sprinkle, (188.) 
mfh, rain, mist : 

miham, I, 38, 7 ; VIII, 7, 4 ; mihe, 

I, 64, 6. — mihai> napatam, rain, 
the offspring of the cloud, 1, 37, 
11 1 . 

mi, to dim : 

pri minanti, V, 59, 5. 
mi/A&Mama, most liberal : 

mMMLfr-tamiya (rudr&ya), I, 43, 1. 
mi/<6fishmat, bountiful : 

mMMshmatt-iva, like a bountiful 

l«»y, V, 5 «, 3 1 - 
imdbvas, bounteous : 
mU&vaA (rudra), I, 114, 3 ; II, 33, 
14 ; mlAMshaA /rudrasya), VI, 
66, 3 ; tan rudrasya mf/£usha£, 
the bounteous sons of Rudra, 

VII, 58, 5' ; mfM6sha£ (marfi- 
taA),VIII, ao, i8 J ; mi/Aosham, 

VIII, ao.3 1 ; mi/Aosht,V,56,9. 
mui, to deliver : 

mu&tatha, II, 34, 15 ; muMatam, 
VI, 74, 3; mukshlya, VII, 59, 
la**'. — pr4 naA rouftiatam, VI, 
74, 4. — prati amugdhvam, you 
have clothed yourselves, V, 55, 
6; prati muiishfa pajin, may 
he catch the snares, VII, 59, 8. 
— vf muiadhvam, unharness, I, 

171, 1— (270.) 
mud, to rejoice : 

mude, V, 53, 5. 
muni, maniac : 

munLMva, VII, 56, 8 1 . 
mush, to strip : 

moshatha, V, 54, 6 1 . 
raushri han, boxer : 

mushri-hk, V, 58, 4 ; VIII, 30, 30. 
muhus, suddenly : 

muhuA, V, 54, 3. 
mGrdhan, summit : 

murdha" nitbha, I, 43, 9 1 . 
mrtga : 

mrig&b iva hastfnai>, like wild ele- 
phants, I, 64, 7*; mrxgiLt ni 
bhimSA, terrible like wild beasts, 

II, 34, I s ; mr/gam ni bhimam, 
like a terrible wild beast (the 
lion), II,33,i 1*. — mrig&&, deer, 

I, 3«, 5- 
mriganyu, hunter : 

mriga»yava£, (V, 55, i 1 .) 
vorig, to clear off: 

fit mnije, n( mrigt, V, 53, 17. 
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mrid, to be gracious : 

mr/Aiyantu nab, I, 171, 3 ; mri/ata 
na£, I, 171, 4; V, 55,9; 57,8; 

58, 8 ; mn/antu, VII, 56, 17 ; 
mr;/a (na£), I, 114, 3 ; 10 ; II, 

33, n; mr»Va,I, 114,6; II, 33, 
14 ; mri/atam, VI, 74, 4. 

mrj/ayat-tama, most gracious : 
mr»7ayat-tama (su-matLfr), I, 114, 

9. 

mri/aySku, softly stroking : 
mrihySkui) (hasta£), II, 33, 7. 

mr/tyu, death : 
mritybb, X, iai, a; mrAyoi>,VII, 

59, «• 
mn'dh, to fail : 

mardbanti, 1, 1 66, 2 ; mardhati.VI I, 

59,4- 
m6dha, animal sacrifice : 

(1,88, 3'; 1,43,4m 
medhi-pati, the lord of animal sacri- 
fices: 

medha-patim, I, 43, 4 1 . 
medhas: 

medhis and vedhas, (VIII, 30, 17 1 .) 
medhK, wisdom : 

medhS, I, 165, 14 1 ; medham, II, 

34, 7 s . — medblfc, minds, I, 88, 

3 1 - 
medhS-pati : 

a.43,4 1 .) 

mesha, ram : 

meshaya meshyS, to ram and ewe, 

I, 43, 6. 

m6, see mi. 

myaksh, to cling : 

(184 seqq.) ; mimyaksha (with 
Loc), I, 167, 3; mimikshu£, I, 
167, 4. — sam mimikshuii, 1, 165, 
1*; p. xiii ; V, 58, 5 ; sam mimi- 
kshire, they were united with, 
they obtained, I, 87, 6*. 
mraksh, to pound to pieces : 
nf mimr/kshui>, I, 64, 4 s . 
mraksha-kWtvan : 
(I, 64, 4'-) 

yaksh, j agdn, to hunt : 

(V, 55, «'.) 
yaksha, the Yakshas: 

(V.55,1 1 ; VII, 56, i6>.) 
yaksha-dr», shining like Yakshas: 

yaksha-drfja£, VII, 56, 16'. 
ya#, to sacrifice : 

yagama, V, 60, 6 ; yagamahe, VII, 
59, 1 2 ; ya^adhva for ya^adhvam, 



p. cxviii ; yjgamanaya, V, 60, 7 ; 
yawmanasya, VI I, 57, a; feanaA, 
VII, 59, a. — i-yegi he acquired 
by sacrifices, 1, 114, a 1 . 

yagata, worshipful : 
yagatam, read ya^ata, II, 33, io'. 

ya^atra, worshipful : 
ya^atrlA, V, 55, 10; 58, 45 VII, 
57,15 45 5- 

yigos: 

from yag, (66.) 

yagfli, sacrifice : 

yajiam, 1, 170, 4 ; X, iai,8; II, 
34, ia a (vah); V, 52,4; 5; 10; 
87,9; VII, 59, 11; VIII, »o, a; 
havfshmantai> yagX&b, X, 77, 1 ; 
vuva-psu£ yagtiaJb, X, 77, 4 ; 
ut-r'M yag#6, X, 77, 7 ; ya^- 
yagtia, to every sacrifice, 1, 168, 
i 1 ; yagteib, I, 86, a ; X, 78, 1 ; 
yarfitbhib, t, 166, 14 ; yagiieshu, 
Vfl, 57, 1 5 X, 77. 8. 

yagrffd-vahas, carrying off the sacri- 
fices, worshipped, propitiated: 
yartfa-vahasaA, I, 86, a 1 ; (40); 

(H. 34, »*•) 
yagfas&dh, fulfilling our sacrifice : 

yagAa-sifdham (rudram), 1, 114, 4. 
yzgtiiya, to be worshipped, worship- 
ful: 
yagHiyam nama, 1, 6, 4 ; yagflfyani 
namani,I,87,5*; (1*7); yag*' 
lyU, V, 5», 1 5 yV*ySA V, 
87, 9; ysurtfyisaA, V, 61, 16; 

yagtfeshu yagMyasab, X, 77, 8 ; 
yagfiiyebhib, V, 5a, 5. 
yagyu^prayagyu (?) : 
yagyave, (V, 54, i\) 
yigvan, sacrificing : 
(V,54, «');(66.) 
yat, to strive: 
yetire, I, 85, 8; V, 59, a; VIII, 
ao, 12; X, 77, a.— adhi yetire, 
they fastened, I, 64, 4. — sam 
yatantam, may they come striv- 
ing together, V, 59, 8. 
yata-srui, holding ladles (full of 
libations) : 
yata-sru>aii, II, 34, it. 
yat-kama, which we desire : 

yat-kamifr, X, iai, 10; (4.) 
yatra: 

yatra, wherever, I, j66, 6 ; V, 55, 
7; yatra adhi, over whom, X, 
iai, 6; where, V, 61, 14; when, 
VIII, 30, 6. 
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yathl and yatha, as, like: 
yathl purif, as of yore, I, 39, 7 ; 
yathl, like,V, 54, 8 ; 13; 61, 
10; VII, 57, 3; yathl, V, 53, 7; 
54,4; 87,7. — yatha matfm, after 
their own mind, 1, 6,6'; te yitha 
manaA, what thy mind was, I, 
170,3; yatha Jit manyase, hridK, 
V, 56, 2 ; yatha vidS, you know, 
V, 55, 2; yathl jrushanta, VII, 
56, 20; yathl vi/anti, VIII, 30, 
17. — yathl, so that, V, 59, 7 ; 
61,4; 1.43, » (tris); 3 (tris); 
i«4. 1; H. 33. i5- 

yathl-va/am, wherever he listeth : 
X, 168, 4. 

yad, rel. pron. . . . : 
yisya, X,m, a 1 ; 4; (p. 4.)— yatha 
\ab balam, with such strength 
as yours, I, 37, 12 ; yat ha vai> 
pura, as it was with you for- 
merly, VIII, 7, ai ; yat adbhu- 
tam, what strange thing, I, 170, 
1. — yena, that, I, 166, 14; yas- 
min, where, I, 168, 6. 

yatl, adv., when ; that . . . : 
yat~tata/>, X, 12 1, 7; yat sim, I, 
37,6; 9; yat ha, 1, 37, 13; VIII, 
7, 11; adha yit, now that, I, 
167, a; yat anga, VIII, 7, a; 
yat-yat vl, II, 34, «°5 V, 60, 
6 ; yat, if, I, 38, 4 5 yat, that, I, 
165, 14; 166, 13; 14; 167, 7; 

VII, 56.4 5 to- 
yadl, when : 

V, 87, 4- 
yadi: 

when, I, 168, 8; if, VII, 56, 15. 
Yadu: 

yadum, VIII, 7, 18. 
yam, to hold, to yield, to give : 

jaVmayxM£ata,VII, 59, 1 ; yaikba, 
I, 114, 10; yawsat asmabhyam, 
I, 114, 5; yiiibamiaii 2yu- 
dhai/6, wielding weapons, VI 1, 56, 
1 3. — ya»Aata adhi, grant, I, 85, 
n. — nf yemir£, they bent down 
before fDat.), VI 1 1, 7, 5! 34-— 
pra-yatlsu, thrust forth, I, 166, 
4. — vf yanta, extend, I, 85, 12 ; 
vi yantana, V, 55, 9 ; vl yamuA, 
they stretched (their legs) apart, 
V, 61, 3* ; vf yematuA, they went 
straight to (Dat.), V, 61, 9. 
yama, rein: 

yamaA, V, 61, a. 



yami, twin : 

yamiLMva, V, 57, 4. 
Yami: 

yamasya path!, I, 38, 5 s . 
yamayishnu : 
yamayishnava/i, SV. for namayi- 
shaavaA, (VIII, 20, i 1 .) 
Yamunl : 

yamunlylm, V, 5a, 17 ; (V, 53, 9 >.) 
yayf: 
yayfm, way, I, 87, a'. — yaylft, the 
wanderer, V, 87, 5 1 . — yayi'yaA 
(sfndhavai), running, X, 78, 7. 
yaVa, barley : 

(I. 38, 5<) 
yavasa, pasture grass, fodder : 

yavase, I, 38, 5'; V, 53, 1 6. 
yavl, or, yavyl, young maid : 

Instr., yavyl, I, 167, 4'. 
yahvf, river : 

yahvishu, VII, 56, aa. 
yl, to go ... : 

yJttave, I, 37, 10; VIII, 7, 8; ao, 
6 ; yanti, they pass along, I, 
37, 13 1 ! ySmi, I implore, V, 54, 
15; jubham yltlm, going in 
triumph, V, 55, 1 to 9; (VIII, 
ao , 7 ) > ylthana jubham, V, 57, 
a ; (I, 87, 4 8 ) ; yat ayasuA, when 
they move about, VII, 57, i. — 
anu ylti, go after, I, 38, 11. — 
ava ylsat, will he bring down, 
VI, 66, 5.— a" yl, to come . . . : I 
y a tarn upa dravat, come quickly 
hither, I, 2, 5 ; I ylsish/a, may 
it bring, ask for, I, 165, 15 3 ; 
166, 15; 167, 11; 168, 10; p. 
xx ; 3 na£ yintu ijkkha., I, 167, 
a ; i. yltam upa ni£-kr;'tam, I, 
2, 6. — nf ayltana, you went 
down, V, 54, s 1 . — ylthana piri, 
you go round, V, 55, 7. — pr£ 
ylta, come, I, 37, 14; pra 
yatana, I, 165, 13; pra yayu*, 

V, 53. 12: pra aylsish/a, V, 58, 
6. — vi ylthana, you pass through, 
I, 39, 3 1 j v ' yata, destroy, I, 86, 
io'; vf ylti, it passes between, 

VI, 66, 7. 
yama, way, march : 

y&mab, 1, 166, 4; 172, i 1 ; ySmam, 
(I 87, a'); VIII, 7, 2>; i 4 ; 
y Imam y anti, V 1 1 1 , 7 , 4 ; y imam 
yesh/,6a£, VII, 56, 6; yamena, 
V, 53. "J yZmlya, 1, 37, 7; 
39.6; VIII, 7,5; yame, V, 54, 
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5 ; yfmebhLfr, VIII, 7, 7 ; yame- 
shu, I, 37, 8 1 ; 87, 3; V, 56, 
7; VI II, ao, 5. — yshnaA, carriage, 
VI, 66, 7. 
ygman, way, march : 
yama, II, 34, 10; yaman, I, 37, 
3 s ; 85, 1 ; 166, 1 ; V, 52, a ; 58, 
7; X,77,8; 78,6; VII, 5 8,a; 
ySmani, V, 53, 16; on moving, 
X, 77, 4; y&nani (ishffm), on 
the search, I, 168, 5 ; ySmana£, 
out of your way, V, 57, 3*; 
yama-bhiA, I, 37, 11; V, 56, 

4- 
y&na-jruta, glorious on their march : 

ya , ma-/rutebhii>, V, 53, 15. 
ySma-huti , imploring invocation : 

yanta-hfltishu, V, 61, 15. 
yu, to keep off: 

(i, 87, 4 3 ); yuyota, vn, 5 6, 9; 

ira"t yuyota, VII, 58, 6 ; X, 77, 
6; yuyodhi, II, 33, 3; mK nab 
yuyothlfe, do not deprive us of 
(AM.), II, 33, 1 ; nival yoshat, 
it will never depart, II, 33, 9. 
— yuyotana ipa, keep far, V, 87, 
8 1 . — vf yuyota, deprive (Ace.) of 
(Instr.), I, 39, 8». 

yugd: 
pare yuge, in former years, 1, 166, 
13; mSnusha yugS, generation 
of men, V, 5a, 4. 

yuiJkb, to fail : 

y6>*Aati,V, 54, 13'. 
yug, to ioin, to yoke, to harness: 

yu%anti, I, 6, 1; a; yu%4te, I, 
87,3; 11,34,8; yunkte, 1. 134, 
3 ; yungdhvam, V, 56, 6 (tris) ; 
yuyu^re, V, 53, 1 ; ayugdhvam, 
V, 55,6; 57, 3; yuktJ(,VIII, 
94, 1 ; ayukta, he started, V, 
87, 4. — yu^anta, they joined 
together (heaven and earth), 
VI,66,6»; VIII, 20,4"; ayug- 
dhvam (tavishiA), you have 
assumed, I, 64, 7*; yugan&Jb, 
in company with, I, 165, 5. — & 
ayugdhvam, you have yoked, I, 
85, 4 5 Jt-yuyitfre, V, 58, 7.— 
upo ayugdhvam, I, 39, 6; upa 
yu^mahe, I, 165, 5.— prd 4yug- 
dhvam, I, 85, 5 ; pra yu^ata, V, 
52, 8 ; (X, 77, 5 1 -)— vi-yukta, 
sejunctus, (187.) 
yiM-S, together with (Instr.) : 

I, 39, 4 1 - 



yu^-ya, companion : 

yigyebhib, I, 165, 7 1 . 
yudh, to fight : 
yudhyataA (trit£sya),VIII, 7,34.— 
pra y uy udhui>, they have rushed 
forward to fight, V, 59, 5. 
y6dh, weapon, sword : 

yudhi(-iva, I, 166, i»; yudhIC, V, 
52,6*; yutsu, (Grassmann,VIII, 
20, 20 1 .) 
yuyudhi, thirsting for fight : 

yfiyudhayaA, I, 85, 8. 
yuvatf, young woman : 
yuvatGb, V, 61, 9; yuvatun, I, 
167, 6. 
yuvan, youthful, youth : 

yuvS (ga»4£), I, 87, 4 ; V, 61, 13 ; 
y6va (rudrlfr), V, 60, 5 ; yfiva- 
nam(Rudra), 11,33, 11; yfivtnaA, 
I, 64, 3? ^5. *; »*7, 6; V, 
57, 8 ; 58, 8 ; yuvSnaA, V, 58, 3 ; 
yuvanaA, VIII, ao, 17; 18; 
yunaA, VIII, ao, 19. 
yushmit . . . : 

yushmftkam, I, 39, a; 4; yush- 
mSka, VII, 59, 9; 10; p. cxviii. 
— vat followed by esham, V, 87, 
a 1 ; vaA, for you or from you, 
VII, 56, a 4 >. 
yushma'-ishita, roused by you : 

yushma'-ishitaA, I, 39, 8". 
yushmS-flta, favoured by you: 

yushmS-utaA, VII, 58, 4 (tris). 
yushmitka, your: 
yushmSkabhlfr, I, 39, 8 ; yushmS- 
kena, I, 166, 14. 
yushmS-datta, bestowed by you : 

yushmg-dattasya, V, 54, 13. 
yesh/Aa: 
ySCmam yeshjbab, quickest to go, 
VII, 56, 6. 
yo^ana : 

yo^anam, hymn, I, 88, 5 1 . — ycya- 
nam, the daily course (of the 
sun),V, 54, 5.— yoganani, many 
miles, X, 78, 7. 
yodh£, soldier: 

yodhSifr, X, 78, 3. 
yoshana, woman : 

yoshana, V, 5a, 14. 
y6shS, woman, wife : 

ydsha, 1, 167, 3 ; y6shi£, X, 168, a. 
yos, wealth : 
j&m y6b, health and wealth, (193 
seq); V, 53, 14*; jam ka yd 
**>h "4, »5 H, 33, 13. 
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1-aaih, to hurl : 

rambiyantai>, I, 85, 5'.— rarabln&6, 
racers, I, 134, 1. 
raksh, to shield : 

rakshata, 1, 166, 8; rakshata, II, 

34. 9- 
rdkshas, fiend : 

raksha£, I, 86, 9*. 
raghu-patvan, swift-winged : 
raghu-pitvanai>, I, 85, 6'. 
raghu-syad, swiftly gliding along : 

raghu-sy£da<6, I, 64, 7 ; 85, 6. 
ngab-thr, crossing the air : 

ra^aufr-tfl^VI, 66, 7 s ; ra^afc-tdram, 
chaser of the sky, I, 64, ia 4 . 
rigas, air : 
rigas, dyti, ro*ana, (51 ; 55); ra>as 
and parthiva, (51 seq. ; 55); 
r&gab, V, 53. 7 ; 59. 1 ! * rajaA, 
through the air (?), (VII, 57, 
3 1 ); rigasah (pi.), X, iai, 5*; 
mahi6 rigasab (Abl.), I, 6, 10; 
(Gen.), 1, 19, 3 1 ; 168,6.— rajas, 
water, rain; darkness, (I, 19, 
3 1 ) ; ra^-amsi, clouds, mists, I, 
166, 3 ; 4 ; V, 54, 4 ; ra^asaA 
vi-sar^ane, when the mist is 
scattered, V, 59, 3. 
ran, to delight in (Loc.), to be 
pleased, to accept with pleasure 
(Ace): 
(85; 86); ranan, V, 53, 16; 
rananta, VII, 57, 5 ; ranyanti, 
I, 38, a' ; raranata, you have 
rejoiced, I, 171, 1*. 
rina, fight : 

ranaya, I, 168, 9. 
raaya, glorious : 

rinyini, I, 85, 10. 
raovi, gay : 

ranvU, VII, 59, 7. 
ratna, treasure : 

sapti ratni, VI, 74, 1. 
ratna-dheya, gift of treasures : 

ratna-dheytni, X, 78, 8. 
ratha, chariot : 
rithe, II, 34, 7: rathaLWva, V, 
60, 1 ; rilhanam ni ar&h, like 
the spokes of chariot-wheels, 
X,78, 4. — rathe, Indra's chariot, 
I, 6, 2. — r£thl6, the chariots of 
the Maruts, I, 38, 12 ; V, 55, 1 
to 9; (V,8 7 , 3'J VI, 66, 2 1 ); 
rathan, V, 53, 5 1 ; rathebhii>, I, 
88,1; V, 58,6; rithai&.VIII, 
7, 17 ; (VIII, ao, a 1 ) ; rathanSm, 



V, sa, 9; 53. »°; VIII, 94, 1; 
ratheshu, I, 39, 6 ; 64, 9 ; 85, 

4; 5? 87, a; i««, 9; U.34, 
8; V, 53, a; 4; 56,6; 7; 57, 
6; 60, a; 4; 61, la; VIII, ao, 
1 a. — ratham, the chariot of the 
Maruts, I, 167, 5 ; V, 56, 8 ; 
rathena, VIII, 30, 10 ; rathasya, 
I, 88, a; rathe, V, 54, 11; 56, 
6; VIII, 7, a8; ao, 8 1 .— 
rathasya (Vata's), X, 168, 1 — 
rathena (Viyu's), I, 134, 1 ; 
rathe, 1,134,3. 
ratha-tur. hastening the chariots : 
rathat<U>-bhi£, I, 88, a ; ratha- 
tftfr, X, 77, 8. 
ratha-vat, consisting of chariots : 

ratha-vat riklha£, V, 57, 7. 
Ratha-viti Darbhya : 
(359 seq.; 36a); (V, 6t, 5*) ; 
ratha-vftau, V, 61, 18; ratha- 
vttiA. V, 61, 19. 
rathiyinti : 
rathiy&nti-iva,wbirlinglikechariot- 
wheels, I, 166, 5*. 
rathf, charioteer : 

rathl!6-iva, V, 61, 17 ; rathyaU, ni, 
V, 87, 8 ; rathyaA.VII, j6, ai.— 
rath y i6 (didhishivaA), lords of 
chariots, X, 78, 5.— rathySA 
syama, let us carry off, V, 54, 1 3'. 
rathfyanti, see rathiyant?. 
rathe- jubh, brilliant on chariots : 

rathe- jubham, I, 37, 1 ; V, 56, 9. 
rithy a : 

rfthyaA saptlfr, (I, 85, i 1 .) 
rad, to scratch, to bite : 

radati, I, 166, 6* ; rad, to cut, to 
give, (a 2 a seq.) 
rada, radana, tooth : 

(I, 166, 6*.) 
radhri, wretched, a sluggard : 
radhram, II, 34, 15' ; VII, 56, 
ao 1 ; radhrd and bhrimi, (II, 

, 34, iM 
randhra, hollow : 
uksh»i6 randhram, ' the hollow of 
the bull,' VIII, 7, a6'. 
rap, to whisper : 

(11,33, 3 1 ). — mearapat pr4ti,V,6i,9. 
rapas, mischief: 
rapa£ (Sturasya), VIII, ao, 26"; 
rapasa/,, II, 33, 3 1 ; 7. 
rapjat-udhan, whose udders are 
swelling : 
rapjadudha-bhUi, II, 34, 5. 
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rabh, to cling : 

rarabhe, 1, 168, 3. — rabh, to rush 
upon,a-rabh,to begin,(I, i66,i l .) 
rabhaA-da 1 , giving strength : 

rabhaA-dftfr (Indra), (I, 166, i 1 .) 
rabhas, vigour : 

rabhaA, (I, 166, i'.) 
rabhasi, robust : 

rabhasaya, I, 166, i 1 ; rabhasasaA 
(atig&yvb), I, 166, 10*; rabhasftfr, 

, v » 54. J- 
rabhish/£a, most vigorous : 

rabhish/£a£, (I, 166, i 1 ) ; V, 58, 5. 
ram, to stop, to arrest : 
rtramama, I, 165, a ; p. xx; mit 
nf rtramat, V, 53, 9 ; ramayanti, 
VII, 56, 19. 
ram, to delight : 
ramaya, V, 53, 13 ; raranta (read 
rarata?), V, 54, 13*. 
rambhfn, clinging : 

rambhfnt-iva, I, 168, 3 1 . 
rayf, wealth : 
rayfm, I, 64,15; 85, "; V, 54, 
14; VIII, 7, 13; rayf-bhiA, I, 
64, 10; patayaA ray5«2m, X, 
iai, 10; V, 55, 10. 
rasmf, ray : 
ra/mfm, VIII, 7, 8 ; r&rmaya£, V, 
55, 3 ; numfshu, 1, 134. 4 (bis) ; 
rajmf-bhifr, I, 87, 6*; darts 
(lightnings), I, 19, 8 ; reins, X, 
77, 5- 
rasa, rain : 

rfcasya, I, 37, 5. 
Rastf, the distant river : 

rasa, V, 53, 9 ' ; rasayft, X, isi, 4". 
rl, to give : 
arasata, I, 166, 3 ; aridhvam, I, 
166, 13; VII, 59, 4; rfcva, I, 
114, 6; 9 5 rlsi, II, 33, is; 
rare, VII, 59, 5 ; rarata (for 
raranta?), V, 54, 13*. 
r%, to shine : 

vf raratha, V, 55, 2 ; VIII, 7, 1. 
rSgan, king: 
r%a g&gatab, X, 131, 3 ; vf/vasya 
bhuvanasya ra#-i, X, 168, 2 ; 
r/shim va r%inam vS, V, 54, 7 ; 
nfranam, V, 54, 14 ; 58, 4 ; 
rtfrina£-iva, I, 85, 8 ; r%3nai> 
na>itr&6, X, 78, 1. 
ra^a-putra, having kings for her 
sons: 
r%a-putrl, ep. of Aditi, (354 ; 
360.) 



rata-havis,who has offered libations: 

rata-havishe, II, 34, 8. 
r&ta-havya, generous worshipper : 

rita-havyaya, V, 53, 12. 
ratf, gift : 

ratf£, I, 168, 7'; (V, $2, ii'); 
ratfm, VII, 56, 18. 
ridh, to give : 

(I, 166, 6 4 ); rUdhyasya (vasvaA), 
to be gained, X, 77, 6 ; ml 
riradhat, let him not deliver, II, 

33,5- 
r&Jhas, wealth : 
r&lhaA, II, 34, 11; V, 53, 17 

(bis); 53, «3J 57,7- 

rami, dark night : 
lirntfr, II, 34, 13. 

ri: 
rinSti, it crunches, I, 166, 6'. — 
rinate, they go asunder, V, 58, 
6 s . — rwin apa£, they let the 
waters run, VIII, 7, 28. — ami 
riyate, it streams along, I, 85, 3. 
— nf rininti, they disperse, V, 

56,4- 
rii: 
pr£ rirtfrS, they have risen above 
(Abl.), X, 77, 3- 
ripu, enemy : 

ripuA, II, 34, 9. 
riiSdas, devourer of foes : 

rUMasSii, I. 19, 5; 64, 5 ; X, 77, 
3 ; 5; rbadasaA, I, 39, 4 ; V, 60, 
7 1 ; 61, 16; VII, 59, 9; ruffdasam 
(varunam), I, 3, 7. 
rish, to suffer, to drop : 
rishyatha, V, 54, 4 ; na rishyati, V, 
54, 7 ; ma ririshai, do not hurt, 
I, 114,7; 8; VII, 46, 3. 
rfsh, hurt : 

risha/>,II, 34,9^,52,4. 
rishany, to fail : 

mS risbanyata, VIII, 30, 1. 
rib, to lick : 

rihate, VIII, 20, si 1 , 
rt, see ri. 

rukmi, gold, golden chains : 
rukmlfr, I, 88, 3 ; (II, 34, 2 1 ); ruk- 
xr&b, I,i66, 10; V, 54, 11 ; VII, 
56, 13 ; rukmfeaA, VIII, 20, 1 1 ; 
rukman, I, 64, 4 1 ; rukmafc, V, 
52, 6 1 ; VII, 57, 3 ; rukmebhlb, 
V, 56, 1 ; rukmeshu, V, 53, 4.— 
rukmasaA, weapons(?),(1, 85, 3 s .) 
— rukm&b-iva, like the golden 
disk (in heaven), V, 61, 13. 
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rukma-vakshas, gold-breasted : 
rukma-vakshasai> (the Maruts), (I, 
6 4»4'); II, 34,8; V, 55,1; 57, 
5 ; X, 78, a ; rukma-vakshasai>, 
II, 34, a 1 ; VIII, 30, aa. 
ru>, to shine : 
r&tante, I, 6, 1'; rotate, I, 43, 5; 
r6iamlnl6, I, 165, 13. — vf ru- 
kix&b, far-shining, VII, 56, 13. 
ru;, to crash : 

rugan, X, 168, 1. 

Rudra : 

rudraA, II, 34, a ; V, 60, 5 ; 1, 43, 

3; 114, >» ; rudra, I, 114, a 

(bis); 3; 7; 8; II, 33, » seqq.; 

VII, 46, a ; 4 ; rudram, V, 5a, 

•°; 1,43,4*; "4,4; 11,33,5 5 
rudraya, I, 43, 1; 114, i««»; 6; 

VII, 46, 1 ; rudrasya, I, 64, a ; 
i»; «5, 1; V, 59, 8; VI, 66, 3; 
11 1 ; VII, 56, 1 ; 58,5'; VIII, 
20,17; H,33,6; 8; 13; 14; 
rudritt, II, 33, 9 ; Rudra brings 
the medicines, (VIII, ao, as 1 ) ; 
Aditi = Rudra (?), (I, 43, a 1 .)— 
Rudras, Vasus, and Adityas, 
(VII, 56, ao') j rudrKA, I, 64, 3 ; 
166, a; 11,34,13; V, 60, a; rud- 
rasaA, I, 85,3 ; V, 87, 7 ; rudraA, 
1,39,75 VIII, 7, ia; rudraA.II, 
34,9; v , 54,4; 60, 6 ; rudrasaA, 
I, 39, 4 ; rudrasafr, V, 57, 1 ; 

VIII, ao, a. 

rudrfya, belonging to Rudra : 

rudrfyasaA, Maruts, 1, 38, 7; V,58, 
7 ; rudriySA, II, 34, 10; rudri- 
yasaA, V 57, 7 ; VII, 56, aa ; 
rudrfyanam,VIII,ao, 3. — rudrf- 
yam, Rudra's healing, I, 43, a. 
rfisat, red : 

Wuat pfppalam, the red apple, V, 

54, '»*. 
rfipa, form : 
rfipJtni, V, 5a, 11 ; tveshlm rdpam, 

the blazing form, I, 114, 5; 

ghoshaA jr/'nvire na rfipam, X, 

168, 4. 
re;, to tremble, to shake : 
rebate (the earth), I, 37, 8; V, 60, 

a; VI, 66, 9; VIII, ao, 5; rega.- 

mane, X, lai, 6; rc^amanaA, I, 

«7i, 4 5 re^ata, V, 60, 3 ; re- 

fatha, V, 59, 4 ; re^ati, he stirs, 
, 168, 5 ; regayat, he made 
tremble, V, 87, 5 ; regayanti, 
VII, 57, 1.— pra regale, I, 87, 



3 ; areganta pra, they reeled 
forward, I, 38, 10. 
rend, dust : 

re»6m, X, 168, 1. 
reta£-dha: 

(V, 58, 7'.) 
revat, with wealth : 

revat vayaA, health and wealth, X, 

77,7- 
rat or ra, to bark : 

(aa7 seq.) 
raf, wealth : 

rayi&,V.54,l3! VII, 56, 15; 57, 
6* ; rayaA posham, fulness of 
wealth, I, 166, 3 ; ray£, VIII, 
7, 18 ; r&yai, treasures, I, 167, 

i;V, 54, 7- 
raivata, rich : 

raivatfeai>, V, 60, 4. 
r6ka, light : 

nar6kaA,VI,66,6»; (V, 61, ia\) 
roiana, light : 
nutanS (divf), 1,6,1*; (div£6),VIII, 
94, 9 » ; roWt (divifr), I, 6, 9 1 ; 
(49 seqq.) ; V, 56, 1 ; nflkasya 
adhi roJane, I, 19, 6 ; roiana, 
sflrya, nSka, (50) ; three ro*a- 
nas, (50 seq.) 
rodasi, du., heaven and earth : 
r6dast,(X,iai 6"); 1, 64, 9*; 85, 

• ; (I, "67,3*);^ 53, «; vi, 66, 

6 l ; 7? VII, 56, 17; 57, 1; 3'; 
58, 1; I, 134, 3! VIII, 7, 16; 
ao, 4 ; 94, 11 ; for rodasi read 
rodasf, V, 61, ia 1 ; r6dasyo£, I, 
168, 1. 
Rodasf, f., wife of the Maruts, the 
lightning : 

rodasr,(I,64, 9 '; ,67,3'); 1, 167, 
5; V, 56, 8 1 ; VI, 66, 6; rodasT 
(for rodast iti), V, 61, ia 1 ; ro- 
dasftn (for rodasT ), I, 167, 4 1 ; 
Rodasi as Eileithyia, (I, 167, 

7 1 -) 
rodhas, enclosure, fence, bank of a 
river : 
(I,38,n'.) 
rodhasvat, still locked up, unopened : 

r6dhasvatii> (clouds), I, 38, 11'. 
rohft, ruddy horse : 
rohitaA, V, 56, 6. 
r6hita, red (horse) : 
r6hita£, I, 39, 6 1 ; VIII, 7, a8 ; r6- 
hita,V,6i,9; I, 134, 3. 
raurava, skin of a deer : 
(a 3 a.) 
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laghu, light : 

laghu and guru, light and heavy 
syllables, p. xcvii. 
loki, space : 

loki and ulokd, p. lxxiv seqq. 

vimsaga, bull : 

(140.) 
vakmya, praiseworthy : 

vakmyaA, I, 167, 7. 
vaksb (uksh), to grow, to wax : 
vavakshu£, 1, 64, 3; vavakshire,II, 
34, 4 ; ukshantam uti ukshitim, 
I, 114, 7; ukshamlnaA, V, 5 7, 8; 
58, 8 ; ukshitasaA, I, 85, a 1 ; 
sakim ukshrtiLfr, V, 55, 3 ; sam- 
ukshitinlm, V, 56, 5 1 . — vfvak- 
shase(?),(I,6,7*.) 
vakshanS, flank : 

vakshanabhyaA divib 8, 1, 134, 4*. 
vaksh&ii, offering (?) : 

vakshani, Instr.? V, 53, 15'. 
vikshas, chest : 

v£ksha/>-su, I, 64, 4 ; 166, 10 ; V, 
54," ; VII, 56, 13. 
vank6, swift : 

vahkum (rudram), 1, 114, 4. 
val, to speak, to tell : 

voieA, I, 165, 3 ; voMma, I, 166, 
1 ; voiemahi, 1,167,10: vafanta, 
V, 5a, 16 (bis) ; vofatit, V, 61, 
1 8 ; kit voiema, 1,43,1; uJyate , 
1, 1 1 4, 6 ; avoiama nimzb asmai, 
I, 114, 11. — Sdhi voiata, bless 
us, VIII, 30, a6. — pri vivakmi, 
I praise, 1, 167, 7 ; pri v64anta, 
they told me of (Ace), V, 53, 
16; pri vati, VII, 58, 6. 
v&tas, word, speech : 

idam v&Jkab,V, 54, 15 ; I, 114, 6. 
vafasy, to murmur : 

vafasyate, (of Soma), (148.) 
va^ra, thunderbolt : 

va>ram, I, 85, 9; VIII, 7, aa. 
vig-ra-blhu, holding the thunder- 
bolt in his arras : 
vaVr.i-blhu£, I, 165, 8 ; va^ra- 
blho, II, 33. 3- 
va^ra-hasta, with the thunderbolt in 
their hands : 
va>ra-hastai£, VIII, 7, 3a. 
va^rin, wielder of the thunderbolt: 

vagrfoe (Indra), VIII, 7, 10. 
vat : 
api-vStayantai,, welcoming, I, 
l6 5» '3 1 ; P> *i*J api-vat, to 



go near, to attend, Caus. the 
same, or, to bring near, (VII, 
46, 3 1 ) ; api-vat in Zend, (303 ; 
438.) 

vatsa, the young : 
vatsam, I, 38, 8 ; vatsSEsa£, calves, 
VII, 56 16. 

vad, to speak : 
vadlmasi, 1, 87, 5 ; brihit vadema, 
II, 33, 15 ; udyate (opp. /as- 
yite), V, 55, 8 ; vadln, they 
crack (the whips), I, 37, 3. — 
Uibi vada, speak forth, I, 38, 
13. — 3 vadata, salute, 1 , 64, 9. — 
samvadasva, speak with, (1, 165, 

3 s ); I, 170, 5. 
vadh, to strike, to slay : 
vadhim, I, 165, 8 1 ; ml vadhfr, I, 

170,3"; VII, 46, 4; I, 114,7; 

8 ; m6 vadhit, I, 38, 6 ; mi va- 

dhish/ana, V, 55, 9. 
vidhar, weapon, bolt : 

vadhaA, II, 34,9;VII, 5 6, '7. 
vadha-sni, blow : 

vadha-snatfr, I, 165, 6". 
van : 

vanata, accept, VIII, 7, 9 ; see vat 
and su-aprvita. 
vana, water : 

(I,6 4 , ia«.) 
vana, forest : 

vanS, I, 64. 7; 88, 3"; V, 57,3; 
60, 3 ; vanini, V, 58, 6* ; trees 
(lances), I, 171, 3'. 
vanasp&ti, lord of the forest : 

vanaspitii, I, 166, 5; VIII, 30, 5; 
vanaspdtfn, I, 39, 5'. 
vanfn, tree : 

vanfnaA, I, 39, 3 ; VII, 56, 35. 
vanfn, worshipful : 

vanfnam, I, 64, ia*. 
vanushy : 

vanushyatifr, of the plotter, VII, 

56, 19- 
vand, to worship : 
vandasva, 1, 38, 15; V, 58, a; VIII, 
ao, 14; 20; vandaminam, greet- 
ing, II, 33, "'• 
vanditn, worshipper : 

vanditaYam, II, 34, 15. 
vindya, excellent : 

vandyasa/>, I, 168, 3. 
vandhfira, seat (on a chariot) : 

vandhureshu, I, 64, 9. 
vap, to pull : 
abhf vapanta, they plucked, VII, 
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56, 3 1 . — nf vapantu, may they 
mow down, II, 33, 11. 
vap, to sow : 

vapanti maruta£m(ham, VIII, 7, 4. 
vapus, marvel : 

vapu£,VI, 66, 1 ; vapushe, 1,64,4*. 
vaptri, barber : 

vapta-iva, (I, 166, io 4 .) 
vayai-vridh, invigorating : 
vayaif-vridhai, V, 54, 2. 
vayas, strength : 
viyaA, I, 37, 9 1 ; V, 55, 1 ; VII, 58, 
3; VIII, 7, 35; ao, 13; revat 
vayaA, X, 77, 7; vayasa, II, 33, 6. 
vayasvat, consisting of food : 

riy££ vayasvataA, V, 54, 1 3*. 
vayS, germ, sprout, offspring : 

vaySm, I, 165, 15 2 ; 166, 15 ; 167, 
11; 168,10; pp. xx; xxi; (207 
seq.) 
vayS-vat, with offspring : 

vayavantam kshayam, (208.) 
vayuna, way : 

vayuneshu, II, 34, 4 1 . 
vara, suitor : 
varJLMva, V, 60, 4 ; (II, 34, i 1 ; V, 

59, 3 s .) 
vara, delight : 

varaya, VII, 59, 3. 
varam, adv., or, it may be : 

I. 88, a. 
varaha, boar: 
vrishabhii> varifliaii, (140) ; (I, 88, 
5*.) — divifc varaham arusham, 
the red boar of the sky (Rudra), 

I,ii4,5- 
varShu, wild boar : 

varKhun, I, 88, 5*. 
varivasy, to open : 

varivasyantaA, VII, 56, 17. 
Varuna: 
Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna, (V, 
54, 8') J varuna*, VII, 56, 25 ; 
VIII, 94, 5; 1,43,3 5 "4, «; 
varuna, VII, 59, 1 ; varunasya 
p&at, from the snare of Varuna, 
VI, 74, 4 ; variwam, I, a, 7. 
varGtha, protection : 

varfitham, II, 34, 14. 
vare-yu, wooing : 

vare-yava£ (mirylA), X, 78, 4'. 
virias, see samina-varfas. 
varna, colour : 

varoam, II, 34, 13. 
vartanf, road : 
vartanim, V, 61, 9. 



vartrt, one who stops : 
na vartK, VI, 66, 8. 
vartman, path : 

vartmani, I, 85, 3. 
raYdhana, joy : 

rudraya vardhanam, I, 11 4, 6'. 
varpas, design : 

varpasa, I, 39, i*. 
varman-vat, mailed : 

varman-vanta£ (yodhib), X, 78, 3. 
varman, shield : 

sarma varma kbaxdib, I, 114, 5. 
varsha, rain : 

varsham, V, 58, 7. 
varsha-nirnif, clothed in rain : 

varshi-nirnigaii, V, 57, 4. 
virshish/Aa, best, strongest : 
varshish/£aysl, I, 88, 1"; vdrshish- 
tbsJ>, 1,37,6; vrisban, varshiyas, 
virshish/Aa, (144.) 
valkala, bark of trees : 

(178.) 
vavra, spring : 

vavr*sa&, I, 168, a*. 
vaj, to wish, to long for : 
vajmi. II, 33, 13; ujmasi, 1,86, 10; 
virama, I, 165, 7*; usanti vim, 
I, a, 4 ; yatbi viranti, as they 
will it, VIII, 20, 17 ; vavajan&6, 
the greedy, VII, 56, io 1 . 
vas, to clothe : 
tavishfc with vas (I, 64, 7 3 .)— 
tfraaA vasata,they clothed them- 
selves in wool, V, 52, 9 1 . 
vas, Caus., to brighten : 

visaya usbas&fr, I, 134, 3 (bis), 
vas, to dwell : 

pravatsyam, privitsyam, p. xvii. 
vasavyS, wealth : 

vasavyC, VII, 56, 21. 
Vasishfia : 
vasishA6a£, VII, 59, 3 ; the Vasish- 
tbas are kapardina£, (1, 114, 1*.) 
Vasu: 
vasavaA, II, 34, 9 ; V, 55, 8 ; VII, 
56, 17; ao* (gods); 59, 8: X, 
77, 6 ; srtshtbab dev&nim viswb, 
the best Vasu among the gods 
(Rudra), I, 43, 5. 
vasu, kind : 
vasyasa hr/dS, VIII, 20, 18; va- 
syast, V, 61, 6 ; (360.) 
vSsu, wealth, treasure : 
vasu, V, 57, 3 1 ; VII, 59, 6 ; X, 77, 
1: parivatam vasu, (V, 52, 11 1 ); 
vfcvaA, X, 77, 6 ; vasuni, V, 61, 
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16 ; I, 134, 4; vasunim, I, 170, 
5 ; vasyaA, greater wealth, V, 55, 
10. 

vasu-pati, lord of treasures : 
vasu-pate vasunam, I, 170, 5. 

vasu-y8, wishing for wealth : 
vasu-ya", I, 165, 1. 

vastu, brightening up : 
kshapifr vastushu, at the brighten- 
ing up of the night, i. e. in the 
morning, (I, 64, 8'.) 

vastrx, the lighter up : 
kshapam vasts' (Indra), (I, 64, 8*.) 

vastra, garment : 

bhadrS vastra, I, 134, 4.— (234); 
vastrlnta, the end of a garment, 
, (I, 37, 6'.) 

visyas, see vasu. 

vah, to draw, to carry, to drive : 
vahati, I, 39, 6 ; VIII, 7, 38 ; va- 
llate, I, 167, 7 ; vahante, V, 58, 
1:61,11; vihadhve, V, 60, 7 ; 
voA&ave, V, 56, 6 (bis) ; 1, 134, 3 
(bis). — vShadhve, you bring, V, 
53, 13; /rfyam vahante, VIII, 
so, 7*. — yagHim fihire, they 
carried on the sacrifice, II, 34, 
13*; (40] ; (V, 53, is 1 .)— vahataA 
&Mba, they carry hither, I, 165, 
4. — ft vahantu, I, 85,6:1 34, 1 ; 
i vahanti,VIII, 7.35; ft vahata, 
VIII, ao, 33. — pint vaha, carry 
away, V, 61, 17. — pri vahadhve, 
you come, X, 77, 6. 

vihish/Aa, strongest : 
vahish/M, V, 56, 6 ; I, 134, 3. 

vaiini : 
(37 seqq.) — v£hni-bhi£, with the 
swift Maruts, I, 6, 5' ; (37, 41, 
43 seq.) — vahni (for Pada vah- 
ni£), the two horses, VIII, 94, 
1 1 ! (39-) — vaTini, bright, lumi- 
nous, (38 seq.) ; vahni-tama, 
brightest, (38); ep. of Soma, 
(40); ep. of the Aivins and 
/ybhus, (43); m., fire, light, 
Agni, (37 seq.) ; minister, priest, 
(38, 39, 40-43 )— vihni, fem.? 
(39 seq.) 

vl, or . . . : 
uti vft, I, 86, 3; V, 60, 6; va, 
either (the second vi being left 
out), I, 86, 8. — vl, even, V, 53, 

»4- 
vi, to blow : 
& vltu bhesha^ain, may he waft 



medicine, X, 186, 1. — pra-vi, 
anu-vS, (X, 77. 5*4 

va: 

2 vivise, I invite, VI, 66, 11 ; VII, 
58, 5 ; 2 viviseyam, may I gain, 
II, 33, 6. 

vaghit, suppliant: 
vaghataA, I, 88, 6. 

vitt, voice : 
imam v&lam, V, 54, 1 ; vSM, X, 
77, 1.— vitk, VS> (the voice of 
the thunder), 1, 167, 3* ; v&tam 
(abhrfyam), I, 168, 8. 

vtlgz, booty, wealth : 

(1,3,5'); *a>am, I, 64, 13; VII, 
56, 33 ; vJ(ye, I, 43, 8 ; vigzi, I, 
167, i 1 : va>ebhi\&, VII, 57, 5; 
(I, 3, s'O-vaVe, fight, 1, 85, 5.— 
arvantam vtfcam, a horse, his 
strength, i.e. a strong horse, V, 

„ 54. M*. 
va^-a-pejas, glorious by booty: 

vftja-pe/asam, II, 34, 6. 
va^a-yit. racing : 

va^ayat-bhiA, racing, V, 60, 1. — 
v&ayintaA, (I, 167, i f .) 
va^a-sati : 
vft^a-satau, in battle, VI, 66, 8.— 
vf(ga-satibhi£, with riches and 
booty, VIII, 30, 16. 
vigin, powerful ; strong horse : 
va^i'nam, 1,64,6*; vagina* (Gen.), 
1,86,3; VII, 56, 15; VIII, 30, 
16; f. varfnf, wealthy, strong, 
(I, 2, 5'!)— vi^f arushlt, red 
stallion, V, 56," 7; with sapti, 
(1,85,1'); va^fnam, 11,34,7; 
vi^-in, the left horse, (I, 39, 6 1 .) 
va^fni , mare (?) : 

(I, 3, 5') ; see v%fn. 
vayfni-vat, wealthy, liberal : 

vj^ebhi<& vS^fni-vat!, (I, 3, 5'.) 
va£ l'ni-vasu : 

va^ini-vasG, rich in booty, 1, 3, 5'. 
vi»£=bana, arrow : 
vfai&i ag-yate, the arrow is shot, 
VIII, 30, 8'. 
v&ni, voice : 
va»am, I, 85, io«; (II, 34, i«.)— 
va»4A, sacrificial music (?), ( VI 1 1, 

vant, I, 88, 6. 
vSta, wind : 

(90) ; p. xxiii ; v&an, 1, 64, 5 ; V, 
58, 7 ; vatasa£ na sva-yqjaA, 
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like self-harnessed winds, X, 78, 
a ; 3 .— va"tasya,the god Vata, X , 
168, 1 ; 2 ; v&lya, X, 168. 4 ; 
vaU6, X, 186, 1 ; vita, X, 186, 

. a; 3- 
vata, going ; 

(90.) 
vata-tvish, blazing with the wind : 

vSta-tvishaA, V, 54, 3 ; 57, 4. 
vata-svanas, rushing like the wind : 

v2ta-svanasai>, VII, 56, 3. 
vami, wealth : 

vatnim, V, 60, 7. 
viyn, wind : 

p. xxiii; vayfi-bhiA,VIII,7,3; 4 5 
17.— v3yu£,the god VSyu, 1, 1 34, 
3 (tris) ; vayo, I, 2, 1 seqq. ; 
134, 1 seqq. 
vlrkaryJtm: 
vsu-karyam devfm, sacred rite, I, 
88,4'; (176; 178.) 
varksha, from the bark of trees : 

('34.) 
varya, best : 

varyaVji (bhesha^it), I, 1 14, 5. 
vii, to shout : 

vkati, V, 54, a. 
va/i, dagger : 

v&jibhi£, I, 37, 2* ; vijiA, I, 88, 3' ; 
vtMshu, V, 53, 4 ; p. Ixxxviii. 
vajJ-mat, armed with daggers : 

vsto-mantaA, I, 87, 6 ; V, 57, 2. 
vhr£, bull, f. cow : 

va\rrasa&, vairaT., VIII, 7, 3 ; 7 ; 
(I, 38. 8'); vhrU, f., I, 37, 
10 ; vaVrS-iva, I, 38, 8' ; II, 34, 

>S- 
vi, prep. . . . : 
vf, through, I, 39, 3 ; across, I, 
168, 6 ; vf vi-taram, II, 33, a 1 , 
vi, m., bird : 
vayai> arushffc, the red birds (of 
the Ajvins), (a6) ; vayaA, (I, 37, 
9 1 ) ; vayaA na, I, 85, 7 ; 87, 2 ; 
88, 1; 166, 10; V, 59, 7; vf- 
bhib, (the Maruts) with their 
birds, V, 53, 3». 
vi-akta, resplendent : 
vf-akti&, VII, 56, 1. 
vf-ushfi, flashing forth (of the dawn), 
; daybreak : 
vi-ush/ishu (jirvatinam), 1, 171, 5 ; 
(ushasaA), II, 34, 1a ; (ptfrvlsu), 
VIII, jo, 15; X, 77, 5; (1,64, 
8«.) 
vi-r/sh/i, see vynshri. 



vf-oman, sky : 

vf-omani, V, 87, 9. 
vf-jfarshani, active : 

vf-Jarshanim, I, 64, la. 
vf-ietas, wise : 

vi-*etasa£, V, 54, 13. 
vi-^-anfvas, sage : 

vi-gan&shaA, X, 77, j. 
vinA, to tear : 

vi vifttanti, they tear asunder, I, 

, 39, 5- 
vi-tata, see tan. 
vi-taram, far away: 

II, 33, 2\ 
vithurS, broken : 
vithurit-iva, I, 87, 3 1 ; (I, 37, 8') ; 
vithurft-iva, like brittle things, 
I, 168, 6 1 . 
vithury, to break : 
vithurydti, (the earth) breaks, X, 
77, 4- 
vid, to know (with Ace. and Gen.) : 
klfr veda, I, 170, 1 ; V, 53, 1 ; 61, 
14 ; veda, vidre, VII, 56, 2 ; 
viduA, I, 19,3'; 166,7; V, 59, 
7 ; vida, you take notice of 
(Gen.), I, 86, 8 1 ; vittft, V, 60 
6; vedai>, remember, I, 43, 9; 
vidma hi, we know quite well, 
I, «7<>, 3 5 VIII, ao, 3: yatha 
v" 1 *, V, 55, a ; vidinasaA (c. 
Gen.), X, 77, 6 ; vivide, I, 39, 4 ; 
vfdanaA, I, 165, 9; 10; vide hf, 
VI, 66, 3. 
vidat-vasu, giver of wealth : 

vidat-vasum (Indra), I, 6, 6. 
vidatha, assembly, sacrificial assem- 
bly, sacrifice : 
viditheshu, 1,64,1'; 6; 85,1: 166, 
a; 7; 167,6; VII, 57, a; (a 7 6); 
vidathe, V, 59, a>; II, 33, 15. 
vidathya, eloquent : 

vidathya-iva, I, 167, 3*. 
vidman, knowledge : 
vidmina, V, 87, 1. 
vi-dyut, lightning : 
vi-dyfit, I, 38, 8> ; 64, 9 ; vi-dyuti, 
I, 86, 9 ; V, 54, 3 ; vi-dyutaA, I, 
39, 9 s ; 64, 5; 168, 8; V, 5a, 
6; 54,11; VII, 56, 13. 
vidyut-mahas, brilliant with light- 
ning: 
vidyut-mahasaA, V, 54, 3. 
vidyut-hasta, holding lightnings in 
their hands : 
vidyut-hastaA.VIII, 7, as. 
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vidyunmat, charged with lightning : 

vidyfinmat-bhi£, I, 88, i. 
vidh, to sacrifice : 
vidhema havi'shi, X, hi, t to 9; 
168, 4; namasa vidhema te, I, 
114, 2 ; vidhat&i, of her servant, 
I, 167, 5. — vedhas from vidh, 
(VIII, 20, 17') ; vidatha, (350.) 
vi-dhartri, ruler: 

vi-dhartfK, VII, 56, 24. 
vi-dharman, rule : 

vf-dharmane, VIII, 7, 5. 
vind, to find : 
avindai, I, 6, 5 ; vidr6, I, 87, 6 ; 
vidySma, may we have, I, 165, 
15; 166,15; 167,11; 168,10; 
171,6. 
vip, to tremble : 
pri vepayanti, they make tremble, 
1,39,5 5 VIII, 7,4. 
vf-pakshas, on each side : 

vf-pakshasa, I, 6, 2 1 . 
vf-pathi, goer : 

vf-pathayaA, V, 53, 10. 
vipanyu, fond of praise : 
vipanyavaA, V, 61, 15. 
vf-pika, full : 

vf-p3ka, I, 168, 7. 
vfpra, sage, poet : 

vfpraA.VII, 58,4; VIII, 7,1; vipra, 
V,58,2;vipram,I,86, 3 ; 165,14; 
VIII, 7, jo; vfprfiya, V, 61, 9; 
vfprasya, I, 85. 11 ; 86, 2 ; VII, 
56, 15; vi'prisaA, priests, X, 
78,1. 
vi-bhiga, distribution : 

vi-bhag£, VII, 56, 21. 
vi-bhu, almighty : 
vi-bhu, I, 165, 10; vi-bhv&fr, I, 
166, 11 1 . 
vi-bhflti, power: 

vf-bhOtayaA, I, 166, n 1 . 
vibhva-tash/4, fashioned by Vibhvan : 

vibhva-tash/am, V, 58, 4 1 . 
Vibhvan, one of the Aibhus : 

(V, 58, 4 1 .) 
vi-bhvdn, see bhfi. 
vi-mahas, mighty : 

vi-mahasaA, I, 86, i'; vf-mahasaA, 

V,8 7 ,4*. 
vi-msKna, see ma. 
vi-m6iana, resting-place (of horses): 

vi-m6iane, V, 53, 7. 
vi-rapjfn, singer: 

vi-rapjfnaA, I, 64, io'; 87, 1; 
vi-rapjinaA, I, 166, 8. 



virukmat, bright weapon : 
virukmata/>, I, 85, 3* *. 
vi-rokin, bright, brilliant : 
vi-rokf«a£, (I, 85, 3 »); V, 55, 3; 
X, 78, 3. 
vfvakshase, see vaksh. 
vivartana « nirgatya bhfimau vilu- 
ntinmzm: 

(V, 53, 7».) 
vivasvat : 

aditi<6 vivasvin, (262.) 
vivas, see vjL 
vie. to enter : 
a-vivfem, VI, 74, 2. — nf viiate, he 
rests, X, 168, 3. 
vt», clan, tribe, people : 
vft, VII, 56, 5; vita", I, 39, 5; 
vt»aA, I, 172, 3; I, 114, 3; 
vi/Sm, 1, 134, 6; vikshu, houses, 

VII, 56, 22; vfjaA marutim, 
the folk of the Maruts, V, 56, 1. 

vupati, king : 

vupatL6, 1, 37, 8". 
vfsva, all ... : 

vLive dev£L6, X, 121, 2 ; I, 19, 3*; 

VIII, 94, 2 ; vOve sa-^6shasai>, 
all the united Maruts, I, 43, 3' ; 
vLrva ^atani, X, 121, 10; vfrvi 
bhuvanani, I, 64, 3; 85, 8; 
'66, 4; II, 34, 4; virrab Hr- 
shanft, I, 86, 5 ; vbvam sadma 
parthivam, I, 38, 10; vf/vi 
pftrthivani, VIII, 94, 9; vtnri 
ihani, I, 171, 3? vfcvani grifome 
asmfn, everything in this village, 
I, 114, 1; vfsvasya tisya, of 
this all, V, 55, 8. 

vwva-5yu, everlasting: 
vuva-ayu, V, 53, 13. 
vijva-kr/sh/i, known to all men : 

(I, 64, I4 { -) 
vfjva*, in all directions : 
vfshfMte, II, 33, 1 ; vfshdMm, VI, 

74,2- 
vi/va-landra, all-brilliant : 

\isvi-iar\Arii>, I, 165, 8. 
vuvi-iarshani, known to all men : 

visvi-ifarshanim, I, 64, 14 1 . 
vi/va-yanya : 

ep. of Aditi, (260.) 
vi/vii-dhlyas, satisfying all : 

vuvi-dhayasam, VIII, 7, 13. 
vuva-pfj, all-adorned : 

vuva-pOaA,VII, 57, 3; (I, 64, 8*.) 
virvi-psu, perfect : 

vuva-psu£ (yag&ih), X, 77, 4. 
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vi/va-bharas : 

vbvaVbharasam, (V, 54, 10 1 .) 
vltvam, adv., everywhere : 

X, iai, 7. 
vuva-m&nusha, known to all men : 

(1,64, « 4'-) 
vbvam-invS, enlivening everything : 

vijvam-inv£bhi<6, V, 60, 8. 
virvi-rupa, manifold : 
vuva-rQpa£ (angirasaA), X, 78, 5' ; 
vuvi-rfipam (nishkam), varie- 
gated, II, 33, 10. 
vuva-vedas : 
vuva-vedasai>, all-knowing, I, 64, 
8 ; 10. — vLrva-vedasaA, wealthy, 
V, 60, 7. 
virvaM, adv., always : 

X, 78, 6. 
Vfehnu: 
vfshnuA, I, 85, 7 J ; (133 seq.; 136 
seq.); vfshnave,V, 87, 1 ; (V, 87, 
4 1 ) ; vishnob, V, 87, 8; vishnoA 
eshasya, the rapid Vishnu 
(Soma?), II, 34, 11 1 ; Soma 
(rain), VIII, 20, 3 s . — Vishnu 
and Trita, Vishnu's three steps, 
(II, 34, io 1 ); Vishnu=Evayi- 
marut ? (365.) 
vishpaf, deliverer : 

(I 166, 8>.) 
vi-s&rg ana, scattering : 
vi-sar^ane, V, 59, 3. 
vfsita-stuka, with dishevelled locks : 

vfsita-stukS, I, 167, 5. 
vi-st3ra, straw : 
vi-starl& (read vi-st3r£), V, 53, 
io 1 . 
vi-stM, kind, variety : 
vi-sthSA, the gusts (of Vita), X, 
168, a 1 , 
vf-spardhas, striving : 

vl-spardhasai>, V, 87, 4*. 
vihava, vihavya : 

(I,i34,6>.) 
vihutmat, invoking: 

vihtitmatinam, I, 134, 6'. 
vf-hruta, injured, crooked : 

vf-hrutam, VIII, 30, 26 ; (I, 166, 
8'.) 
vi, to stir up : 

gavyata, I, 166, 4'. 
vl, to go : 
apa veti, it goes away, V, 61, 
18. 
vt, to enjoy : 

vyantu, VII, 57, 6. 

[3»] 1 



vWu, strong: 
vt/u, I, 39, 3. — vi/6, n., stronghold, 

vi/u-pavf, strong-fellied : 

vt/upavf-bhL6,V,58, 6; VIII, 30, 3'. 
vWu-panf, strong-hooted : 

vi/upa»f-bhl6, I, 38, n 1 . 
viti, rejoicing, feast : 

vttaye,V,59,8;VII, 5 7,»;VIII, 
20, 10 ; 16. 
vira. hero, man : 
vir&6, I, 85;, 1 ; VI, 66, 10 ; X, 
77, 3 ; virasaA, V, 61, 4 ; virim 
naA, I, 114, 8; II, 33,4; viraA 
(Rudra), II, 33, i 1 ; viraya, V, 
61, 5; virasya, I, 86, 4; (In- 
• dra), I, 166, 7. — vtrlft, son, VII, 
56, 34. 
vtra-vat, rich in men : 

vird-vantam, I, 64, 15. 
vtrya, strength : 

vtryam, V, 54, 5. 
vri, to keep back : 
varanta, V, 55, 7 ; vrata from vW, 
vrinoti, (236) ; vSrayati, to pro- 
hibit, (237.) — apa avrmvata,they 
have uncovered, II, 34, 1. — See 
vartr/, 8t-vri'ta. 
vr», to choose, to desire : 

vr/ne, VIII, 94, 8; vr/'ntmahe, I, 
114, 9; avr/nita, II, 33, 13.— 
S, vrine, VII, 59, 11 ; ft vr/nt- 
mahe, I, 39, 7 ; 114, 4; 3 vavri- 
dhvam (better & vavrtddhvam, 
seevr/t), (VIII, so, i8».) 
vriki-titi, among wolves : 

H.34,9 1 . 
vr/ktl-barhis, for whom the sacred 

grass has been trimmed : 
vrikta-barhishaA, I, 38, 1*; VIII, 

7, 20; 21; (I, 64, i»; 165, 

i5 8 ; 134,6'.) 
vr/kti, trimming (of the grass) : 

(I, «4, i J .) 
vrikshi, tree : 

vr/'ksham, V, 54, 6 1 . 
vrig&io., invigorating : 

vr»£anam, I, 165, 15*; 166, 15; 
167, 11; 168, 10; 171, 6; p. 
xx. 
vrigira., n., enclosure, camp, hamlet : 
(I» i«5, 15*) ! yigint, I, 166, 14 ; 
vr/jine nadinam, in the realm 
of the rivers, V, 53, 7 ; yrig&xA, 
V, 54, " ; vn^aneshu, II, 34, 
7'; (*37-) 
1 
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vriflg, to turn, to ward off, to clear : 
(I,i6 5 , 15") ; vr,7tease,(I,8 7 ,6'); 
jtrsha' vivrigui), vavr/ktam, to 
turn back the heads, (269) ; 
vavarjushmam, 1, 134, 6*. — 
pari vr/hkta, spare, I, 172, j; 
pari vr/'naktu, VII, 46, 3 ; pari 
vrigy%b, may it avoid, II, 33, 
14? 

vr/'t, to turn : 

vartayatha, I, 39, 3 ; vartSyata, 
II, 34. 9; ivartayat, I, 85, 
9. — 4nu rdthai> avr/'tsata, the 
chariots followed, V, 55, 1 
to 9. — 3 vavarta, I, 165, 2 ; 
6 vartta, I, 165, 14* ; p. xxi; 
%. vavr/'ddhvam (for a* vavr/- 
dhvam), VIII, 20, i8»; abhi 3 
avart, VII, 59, 4; it vavr/'tyam, 
let me bring hither, I, 168, 1 ; 
VIII, 7, 33 ! a-vavartat, II, 34, 
14; 8 vavr/'ttana, V, 61, 16.— 
vf vavr/te, it turns, I, 166, 9'; 
v( vartante, they roll about, V, 
53, 7 s . — sdm avartata, there 
arose, X, 121, 1 ; 7 ; (p. 4.) 

vr/°tta=versus: 
p. xcv. 

vritri, Vr/tra : 

vritram, I, 85,9; 165, 8; VIII, 7, 
23 ; vrilr&m, enemy, VII, 58, 4. 

vr/'tra-turya, struggle with Vr/tra : 
vr/'tra-tuVye, VIII, 7, 24. 

vr/thi, freely, lightly : 

I, 88, 6; 168, 4; wildly, V, 56, 
4 1 : quickly, VIII, 20, 10; 
vr/tha kri, to shake, (311.) 

vr/'ddhS, see vr/'dh. 

vr/'ddhd-javas, endowed with full 
power : 
vriddha-javasai>, V, 87, 6. 

vr/dh, to grow : 
vavr/dhe, I, 37, 5 ; 167, 8'; avar- 
dhanta, I, 85, 7' ; vavr/'dhanta, 
V, 52, 7 ; VI, 66, 2 ; vavr/dhui>, 
II, 34, 1 J 1 ; V, 59, 5; X, 77, 
2 ; vr/dhantam, strong, VI, 66, 
1 1 ; vriddhib, grown, V, 60, 3 ; 
vr/ddh&fr, magnified, I, 38, 15'; 
vr/'ddha, old, (I, 88, i 2 ); vr/'dh£, 
to grow, I, 85, 1* ; vr/'dhase, (I, 
87, 6 1 ) ; vr/dham, I, 167, 4 s ; 
vardha, strengthen, V, 56, 2 ; 
vardhayanti, VII, 57, 7 ; var- 
dhan, VIII, 7, 19; vavr/dhana'A 
asman, prospering us, X, 78, 8 ; 



£ vavr/dhuA, V, 55, 3.— pra- 
vr/ddha, thou who art grown 
strong, I, 165, 9; p. xvii. — vi 
vavr/'dhu£, V, 59, 6. — sam va- 
vr/dhu/>, they have grown up 
together, V, 60, 5. — vr/dh in 
Zend, (1, 114, 6'.) 
vr/dhi, increasing : 

vr/'dhasa£ sthi, I, 171, 2'. 
vr/sh, spargere, to rain down : 
vr/sh/vf, V, 53, 14' ; varshayatha, 
V, 55, 5— (i39; >5« seq.)— a- 
vr/sh, to drink, (152.) 
vr/sha-khadi, armed with strong 
rings : 
vr/sha-khidayai>, I, 64, io'. 
vr/shanajvi, with strong horses : 

vr/'shana/vena, VI11, 20, 10. 
vr/shat - a%i, strongly - anointed 
(priests) : 
vr/shat-ang-ayaA, VIII, 20, 9'. 
vr/shan, strong, manly : 

(138 seqq.) ; strong, powerful, (1 39 
seq.; 142; 149); (I, 64, io»); 
male, (1 39 seq.) ; man, husband, 

8141 ; 144) ; vr/sha»ai> paumsye, 
141); giver of rain, bounteous, 
(141 seq.); fertilising, (142); 
bull, horse, stallion, (25 seq. ; 
1 39 ; 140) ; arushasai" vr/shanaA, 
the red stallions, (26) ; vr/sh»ai>, 
bulls, VIII, 20, 20; hero, 
epitheton ornans, (142 seqq. ; 
149 seqq.) ; applied to deities, 
(145 seqq.); arush&fr vr/shi, 
the red hero (Agni), fire in the 
shape of lightning, (1 8 ; 25; 26); 
name of Soma, (134; 136; 1 43 ; 
146 seqq.); vr/shanam, I, 85, 
7*; vr/shanam with 3, (149); 
N. pr. of a pious worshipper, 
(152 seq.); Mahidhara, 'mind,' 
(153); see varshish/£a. — vr/sba- 
nzh, the strong Maruts, I, 165, 
1 ; p. xiv; VIII, 20, 12 ; 
vr/sha»a£, I, 85, 12 s ; VII, 56, 
18; 20; 21; 58,6; 11,33,13 5 
vrtshnab, VIII, 7, 33; 20, 19; 
vr/shi gan&b, the manly host (of 
the Maruts), I, 87, 4 ; vr/srme 
jdrdhaya, I, 64, 1 ; VIII, 20, 9 1 ; 
vr/shanam mSrutam ganim, I, 
64, 12; VIII, 94, 12.— vr/shi, 
Rudra, II, 34, 2; Vishnu, V, 
8 7» 5; vr/shne, Indra, I, 165, 
11. 
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vr/sha-nSbhi, with strong naves : 
vrtsha-nabhina, VIII, 30, 10. 
vrisha-pani : 

JI, 38, 11*.) 
vrtsha-prayavan, strongly advancing: 

vrisha-praytvne, VIII, 30, 9. 
vnsha-psu, with strong forms : 
vr/sha-psava£,VHI, 20,7; (VIII, 7, 
7 1 ); vrisha-psunS, VIII, 30, jo. 
vr/shabhi, bull, manly hero : 
(139; 1 40) ; vr/shabhiA (usr.'yai>), 
Dyu, the bull of the Dawn, V, 
58, 6 s ; Rudra, II, 33, 6; vr/sha- 
bha, II, 33, 4; 7; 15; vrisha- 
bhaya, II, 33, 8; vr/sbabha, 
Indra, I, 165, 7; 171, 5; vrisha- 
bhasya, I, 166, 1. 
vr/sha-manas, manly-minded : 

vrisha-manafr, I, 167, 7. 
vrisha-vrata, epithet of Soma : 

/I, 85, 4 3 .) 
vrisha-vrata, the manly host : 

vrisha-vratasaA, I, 85, 4 s . 
vrshf f, shower, rain : 

vr/'sh/iA, I, 38, 8 ; vr/'sh/fm, I, 39, 

9 a ;V, 55, 5 1 ; 58, 3; vrish/f,V, 

53, 5' ; vr«sh<ayai>, II, 34, 3 1 j V, 

53, a 1 ; 6; 10; vnsh/f-bhii6, V, 

, 59,5! VII, 56,13'; VIII, 7, 16. 

vrishni, manly : 

vr/shni pafimsyam, manly work, 
VIII, 7, 33; vr/shni java£, (V, 

' 58, 7>.) 
vr/shnya : 

(V, 5 8, 7 1 .) 
vr/h, to draw : 

vf vrihatam, draw far away,VI, 74, 
a— Cf. brih. 
v£di, altar : 

v£dim, I, 170, 4. 
vedya" (?) : 

vedygbhiA, clearly (?), I, 171, 1*. 
vedhas, wise : 

vedhase, I, 64, 1 ; VII, 46, i 1 ; ve- 
dh&saifr, V, 5a, 13 1 ; vedhasa£,V, 

54>«- 
vedhas, servant (worshipper) : 

vedhasaA, VIII, ao, 17 1 . 
ven, to cherish : 

venaA, I, 43. 9> 
venat, suppliant : 

venatai>, I, 86, 8. 
vaf : 

na vaf u, never, II, 33, 9 1 ; 10. 
vai, to wither : 

part, vita and vina, (90.) 



Vafdat-arvi : 

vafclat-ajvLfr y£th&, like Vaidadajvi, 
V, 61, 10; (V,6i, 5 »; 9 »; 360; 
36a.) 
vaiyajvd : 

not vayyajva, pp. liii, lvi. 
vai'ra-deya, weregild : 

vafra-deye, V, 61, 8 1 . 
Vafjvanara, N. of Agni : 

vaLrvanara, V, 60, 8. 
vyath, to shake : 

vyathate, V, 54, 7 ; vithura from 
vyath, (I, 168, 6 1 .) 
vySthi, rolling : 

vyathifr, V, 59, a', 
vyadh, to strike : 

vfdhyata, I, 86, 9. 
vyi: 

(I, 166, 4 1 .) 
vyfiha : 

p. lxxx. 
vyrrshri (ayudhavuesha) : 

vyWshribhtf, (VII, 56, 13'.) 
vmgi, stable : 

vngi, I, 86, 3.— vra.jam, strong- 
hold, VI, 66, 8.— vnu*4&, keeper, 

(238.) 

vrata, sway, &c. : 
(236 seqq.) ; what is enclosed, pro- 
tected,set apart, (336 seq. ; 383 
seq.) ; apam vratf , within the pale 
of the waters, (384); law, (337 
seq.; 384) ; anu vratam, accord- 
ing to law, (338) ; vrata (dhara- 
yante), duties,VIII, 94, 3 ; sway, 
power, (339) ; vratam, I, 166, 
1 a 1 ; vratS tava,at thy command, 
under thy auspices, (339) ; sacri- 
fice, (338 seq.); deeds of the 
gods, (339.) 

vrata. troop : 
vratam-vratam, each troop, V, 53, 
11. 

tarns, to recite, to praise : 
jasyate, I, 86, 4; sasyate (opp. 
udyate), V, 55, 8 ; jasyaqte, VII, 
56, 33 ; .ia»jsamanaya, var. 1. for 
/a/amlnlya,(I,85, 13 1 .)— a jams. 
(371.)— fit jamsa, V, 53, 8.— pra 
.lamsa, I, 37, 5. 

jamsa, spell, blessing, curse ; praise, 

prayer : 

(1,166,13'; 371); nanta simsaJb, 

(Indra) praised by men. Man- 

nerlob, II, 34, 6 1 ; (439-)— 

12 
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/amsam, curse, VII, 56, 19; 
sims&t, reproach, I, 166, 8. — 
jimsSJ), prayers, X, 78, 3. 
/amsa, singer : 

/4msam, I, 166, ij 1 ; (271.) 
jimsyz, glorious : 

/amsyam, II, 34, 11. 
/ak. to be able : 
/lkvas from jak, (V, 52, 16 1 .) — 
katbim /eka, how could you, 

y,6i,». 

/akra, hero : 

jakraA, I, 166, 1. 
ja»a, hemp : 

(*33-) 
/at4, hundred : 
/at4m hfmai>, I, 64, 14 ; V, 54, 15 ; 
II, 33, 2 ; 6kam-eka .rati, each 
ahundredjV, 52, 17; dhenfinam 
jat4m, V, 61, 10 ; /atasya nri- 
sam jri'yam, the happiness of a 
hundred men, I, 43, 7. 
/atl-anfras : 

jati-a.rias3.rn, maybe /ata-ritasam, 
p. lxxxv*. 
/at4-avaya, consisting of a hundred 
sheep: 
pa/um jata-avayam, V, 6t, 5. 
/atibhup-i, hundredfold : 

/at4bhug'i-bhU>, I, 166, 8. 
/atasvin, winning a hundred : 

/atasvT - , VII, 58, 4. 
/at(n, hundredfold : 

jatfnam, I, 64, 15; /atfna£, with 
hundredfold wealth, VII, 57, 7. 
jitru, foe : 

/4tru£, I, 39, 4 ; sitrob, I, 165, 6. 
/am, to work, to perform worship, to 
praise : 
(166); j-a/amangya, I, 85, 12 1 ; 
ja/amanasya, I, 86, 8. 
/4m, well, pleasant, sweet ; health : 
(190 seqq.) ; 1, 165, 4 s ; with bhQ, 
(190 seq.); VI, 74, 1; p. cxi; 
with as, (191 seq.); I, 114, 1 ; 
withasorbhti understood,(i9a); 
with kar, vah, (192); I, 43, 6; 
with pfl, vl, &c, (192 seq.) ; 
jam y6A, health and wealth, 
(193 seq.); V, 53, 14; I, 114, 

, »; 11. J3i »3- 

/ami, deed : 

/4mi, Loc., 1, 87, 5* ; /ami and /am?, 

, (V,87,9'.) 

/am-tama, most welcome, blissful : 
/am-tamam (hridi), 1, 43, 1 ; /4m- 



tamebhii (bhesha^bhiA),II, 33, 
2 ; /4m-tama (bhesha^il), II, 33, 

>3- 
/4m-bhavisn/£a, most blissful : 
/4m-bhavish/£&6, I, 171, 3; /4m- 
bhavish/'<6aA, X, 77, 8. 
/am-bhdf, healthful : 

/am-bhu, X, 186, r. 
/am-y6A, for health and wealth : 

1. 43, 4'. 
/ara, reed, arrow : 

(398.) 
sarad, harvest : 
/arat-bhii>, I, 86, 6. — Sarad = 
Ceres, p. xxiv. 
/4ru, shaft : 

s£mJb, I, 172, 2. 
/4rdha, host : 
/ardhas marutas«=cerfo Martio, 
p. xxv ; /4rdham, V, 53, 10 ; 56, 
9 ; /4rdhanwardham, V, 53, 
11; /ardhiya, I, 37, 4; 64, 1; 
V, 34, 1; 87, i 1 ; VI, 66, 11; 
VIII, 20, 9; /4rdhasya, VII, 
56, 8; /4rdha£, see /4rdhas; 
(67 seq. ; 69.) — /4rdhin rrtasya, 
the companies of our sacrifice, 
VIII, 7, 2 1. — /4rdha,strong,(68.) 
/ardhas, might, host : 
(67 ; 68 seqq.) ; /4rdha£, I, 37, i' ; 
5; V, 52, 8 1 ; 54,6; VII, 59, 
7; (V, 87, i 1 ); /4rdhi»«i, V, 
87, 7 1 . 
/4rman, shelter, protection : 
/4rma, I, 85, 12; V, 55, 9; VII, 
59. 1; I. 114, 5; 1°; ^4rman, 
VII, 56, 25. 
/arya, made of reeds : 
/arya, f., an arrow, also a sacrificial 
vessel, (398.) 
/aryana, lands in Kurukshetra : 

(3980 
SaryaHd-vat, N. of a lake : 
/arya»9-vati, VIII, 7, 29 1 . — A 
sacrificial vessel, (VIII, 7, 29 1 ,) 
jarvara, dark : 
zarvariA, the dark cows (the 
clouds), V, 52, 3 s . 
/avas, strength : 
j&vah, I, 37, 9 ; 39, 10 ; V, 58, 7' ; 
87, 2; 6; /4vasa, I, 39, 8; 64, 
8; 9! >3! 167,9; 171, 5*; VI, 
66, 6; VII, 57, i 1 ; /4vase, V, 
87, i 1 ; /4vassL&, I, 167, 9; V, 
52, 2 ; /4vamsi, VII, 56, 7. — 
Savas, (251.) 
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j&visbtba., most powerful : 

javish/Aa, I, 165, 7. 
Sis lyasi : 
(V, 61, 5*); (360; 36a); see 
jifvat. 
jiivat, all : 

sisvitaJj, V, 52, 3 ; jlrvatam 6kam 
ft, VIII, 20, 13. — jlrvatinam, 
the eternal dawns, I, 171, 5. — 
jlnyasi, compar., more frequent, 
V, 61,6; (360.) 
jakfn, hero : 

jSkmaA, V, 52, 17'. 
jifiakshaumaiira, clothes of hemp or 

linen : 
>34.) 

ft jasate, they call for me, I, 
165, 4. 
jfkvas, wise, powerful : 

jfkvasaA, V, 52, 16 1 ; 54, 4. 
jiksh for sijaksh : 



(V, 5*. I6 1 -) 
/ikha : 



/ikha: 

(V, 52, 16-.) 
/(pra-vat : 

jfpravin, (II, 34, 3 s .) 
jfpra, helmet ; jaw : 
Apre, jaws, (II, 34, 3 s ; I, *, 3') — 
jfpraTi (hira»yayii>), headbands, 
V, 54, 11; helmets, VIII, 7, 

jiprfn, helmeted or possessed of 
jaws: 

,(^34, 3 8 

jfmi-vat, vigorous, powerful : 
jfmi-van, V, 56, 3 ; /(ml-vatSm, 
VIII, 20, 3; /fmt-vantaA, X, 

78,3- 
Avi, propitious : 

jivlbhiA (fitf-bhiA), VIII, 20, 24. 
sUu. young one, calf: 
juve, II, 34, 8; jkava<&, VII, 56, 
16. 
juffla, child : 

juOUfr n& kri/4yaA, X, 78, 6. 
jibham, adv., fast : 

I, 37, 14. 
jirshin, head : 
/irshan, VIII, 7, 25 ; jlrshd-su, V, 
54,11; 57, 6 ; .rirsha' vavriktam, 
(269.) 
iukri, bright : 
/ukrlMva sfiryaA, 1, 43, 5; jukram 
(CtdhaA), VI, 66, 1; jukr6 
(tfdhanij, II, 34, 2 s ; /ukrasaA, 



I, 134, 5; jukrfibhiA hi'rawyaii), 

II, 33, 9- 
suk, to shine : 

sbsnkzn, VI, 66, 2 ; jUj-ukvamsaA, 
V, 87, 6 ; tujuiinoJb, brilliant, 
II, 34, 1; /uJata, II, 34, 12. 
t<xk\, bright, brilliant : 

jiikayzb, I, 64, 2 ; VI, 66, 4 ; 11 ; 

VII, 57, 5 5 I, '34, 4 5 5! 'U*i, 
juiinlm, juiim, ju^i-bhyaA, 
ju*ayai>, VII, 56, 12; jfi/Mni, 
pure, II, 33, 13. 

.ruii-^anman, bright born : 

.rfUi-e-anmanaii, VII, 56, 12. 
jundhyu, brilliant : 

.mndhyavai>, V, 53, 9. 
jubh, see sumbh. 
jubh, splendour, beauty, glory : 
jubhS, I, 165, 1; p. xiii; VII, 56, 
6 ; jubM, I, 64, 4" ; 88, 2 ; for 
triumph, I, 87, 3 a ; «67, 6; V, 
5?, 8; 57, 3; VII, 57, 3; 
jubham yi, to go in triumph, 
V, 55, 1 to 9; 57, »; (VIII, 
20, 7*.)— xubhaA, gems, V, 54, 
11. 
jubham-ytf : 

(164); (1,87,4'.) 
jubham-yaVan, triumphant : 
jubham-yaVi, V, 6i, 13; (164; 

I, 87, 4'0 
jubham-yu, triumphant : 

jubham-yavai>, X, 78, 7 ; (164.) 
jubhrJi, brilliant : 
jubhrl&, VII, 56, 8; jubhr&&, I, 
19, 5; 85,3"; '67,4; VII, 56, 
16; VIII, 7, 25; 28.— .rubhrIA, 

VIII, 7, a; 14. 
jubhra-khidi, armed with bright 

rings: 
/ubhra-khldayaii, VIII, 20, 4. 
jubhra-yavan : 

jubhra-ySvSna, (164.) 
jumbh, to shine ; to adorn : 

jubhayanta, VII, 56, 16; jobhase, 
to be glorious, X, 77, 1 j jubhi- 
yante, they adorn themselves, 
I, 85, 3; JumbhamSnS*, I, 165, 
5; VII, 56, 11; 59, 7; jubhi- 
nafA, bright, I, 165, 3*; p. xv; 
jubhayat-bhi£, brilliant, V, 60, 
8; (162.) — pri jumbhante, they 
glance forth, I, 85, 1. 
j-ujukvani : 

(I, ,68, ,'.) 
jiuukvas and jiuiUrana, see jui. 
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jushma, breath, strength : 
/ushma£, I, 165, 4*; p. xv ; breath, 
VII, 56, 8; jushmam, I, 64, 14; 
165, 1 4 ; pp. xiii seq.; xxi; VIII, 
7, 24 ; 20, 3 j jushmaya, power 
(blast), VIII, 7, 5 ; j-fishma with 
vr/shan and vr/shabhd, (140; 
149.) 

jushmi'n, strong : 

/ushntf, VII, 56, 24; jushmfoe, I, 

H 3 u 7 ' 4 ' 

jQra, hero : 

jurlfc, I, 64, 9 ; jtfraA-iva, I, 85, 
8; V, 59, 5; g&nteab jurai>, 

VII, 56, 22; gigiv&msiJb ni 
jffraA, X, 78, 4. 

jfiju-vas, always increasing : 

jfLru-vamsam, I, 64, 15 ; j-fbu- 
v&msai, strong, I, 167, 9. 
trihgn, horn : 

.rr/ngam, V, 59, 3. 
jr»'dh, strong : 

jardhantam, V, 56, 1. 
16-vridh, conferring blessings : 

/e-vr/dhaA, V, 87, 4. 
jo : 

nf-jit&ni, prepared, 1, 171, 4. 
soils, blast of fire : 

soiib, I, 39, 1. 
j6na, brown : 

j6na, I, 6, 2. 
jobhls, see jumbh. 
jfibhish/Aa, most splendid : 

j6bhishtf>aA, VII, 56, 6. 
ttut, to trickle : 

j>6tanti, I, 87, 2. 
Sy&vi : 

jyivKya, V, 61, 9. 
Syivi-ajvz : 

jyava-ajva, V, 52, 1 ; (V, 6r, 5') ; 
(359 seq.) 
SySv&va-stuta, praised by Syivibva : 

jyivajva-stutaya, V, 61, 5*. 
/yend, hawk : 

syentU), VII, 56, 3 ; jyenfcaA ni 
pakshi'naA, like winged hawks, 

VIII, 20, 10; jyen&aA, X, 77, 
5 ; /yen&i-iva, 1, 165, 2 ; (175.) 

/rath : 
jrathayanta, they tire, V, 54, 10. 
— jrathayante, they soften, V, 
59, 1. — jijrathantu, may they 
loose it (plural instead of dual), 
(258.) 
/rathary, to melt : 
jrathary&ti, X, 77, 4'. 



zraVas, glory : 

jravai, I, 165, 12 ; 171, 5 ; V, 5 », 
i*; 1. 43,7; jravajBSi, V, 61, 
11: /ravase, I, 134,3. 
.n-avasyu, eager for glory : 

jravasyuA, VIII, 94, 1; sravas- 
yavifr, I, 85, 8. — jravasyum, 
glorious, V, 56, 8. 
jrtyi, going : 

srayfib, V, 53, 4*. 
sti: 

4pa-jrita/>, retired, V, 61, 19. — upa- 
/uriyan&b, fastened, VII, 56, 13. 
triyise, see /rf. 
sn, splendour, beauty, glory : 
/rib, V, 57, 6 ; jriyS, V, 61, 12' ; 
VI, 66, 4; Vll, 56, 6; /riyS 
jr6shti>ib, II, 33, 3 ; mye, 1, 88, 
3; V, 55, 3; VIII, 7,25; X, 
77, 2 ; sriy6 jrGy&msab, V, 60, 
4»; /riyase, I, 87, 6' : V, 59, 3' 
(bis) ; znyaA, I, 85, 2*; 166, 10; 
VIII, 20, t2 ; j-rfyam v&hante, 
they bring with them beautiful 
light, VIII, 20, 7 s . — /riyam, 
happiness, I, 43, 7 ; /riye, for 
happiness sake, I, 64, 12. 
ira, to hear : 

jrinve, 1, 37, 3 ; srin6t\, I, 37, 13 ; 
jrhtuti, I, 86, 2' ; jr6ta, V, 87, 
8 ; 9 ; srudhf, I, 2. I ; jrindtu, 
1, 114, 11 ; VII, 46, i 1 ; jujrava, 
V, 53, 2; jrinvire, V, 87, 3; 
X, 168, 4; .irmoini (with two 
Ace), I hear thou art — , II, 33, 
4. — & a/rot, listened, I, 39, 6 1 ; 
sroshantu K, I, 86, 5'. — See 
srotri. 
jruti, glorious : 
.rrutam, I, 6, 6; V, 52, 17; 11,33, 
1 1 ; srutftsu, V, 60, 2. 
jrutya, glorious : 

jrutyam, I, 165, 11. 
jrushf 1, a hearing : 

jrush/fm, I, 166, 13. 
/rush/i-mdt, to be obeyed : 

jrush/i-mantam, V, 54, 14 s . 
/rem, row : 

nltftb, V, 59, 7 '. 
/reyas : 
.mye' /reya>nsa/>, glorious for glory, 
V, 60, +«. 
j resh/£a, best : 
srtshtbab, I, 43, 5. — jresh/£a£ 
jriyif, the most beautiful in 
beauty, II, 33, 3. 
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jreshfAa-tama, the very best : 

jresh/i>a-tam;l/>, V, 61, 1. 
sr6tri, listening to : 

ir6t&n/> (yifma-hutishu), V, 61, 15. 
jl6ka, hymn : 

jl6kam, I, 38, 14. 
sv&s, to-morrow : 

jy&b, I, 167, 10 ; 170, i. 
.rvi, to flourish : 

jujavSma, 1, 166, 14; see j&ru-vas. 
/vit, to shine : 

vf a/vitan, X, 78, 7. 
MtyiHk, bright : 

.tvittte, II, J3, 8. 

sakr>t, once (only) : 

VI, 66, 1. 
sakthan, leg : 

sakthkni, V, 61, 3. 
sakhi, friend : 
sikha, I, 170, 3 ; X, 186, 2 ; apftm 
sakha, X, 168, 3; sikhye 
sikhJyaA, I, 165, 11 ; s£khayai>, 
V, 52, 3; sakhaya£, VIII, 30, 33; 
sakhin Ukbdi sakhayaA, I, 165, 
13 ; sakhin, V, 53, 16. 
sakhi-tva, friendship : 

sakhi-tv£, VIII, 7, 31. 
sakhyi, friendship : 
sakhyasya, V, 55, 9 ; X, 78, 8; 
sakhyaya vr/dham, to grow their 
friend, I, 167, 4. 
sal, to follow: 

sisakti, I, 38,8; sa*adhyai,I,i67, 5. 

— saleta, may he remain united, 

V, 53, 15. — sa>ante daksham, 

they assume strength, I, 134, 3. 

sa>i, with : 

I, 167, 7 ; silA marut-su, among 
the Maruts, V, 56, 8 ; 9 ; sut£ 
sa*a, VII, 59, 3 1 - 
sa-#Stya, common birth : 

sa-gaty5na, VIII, 20, 31. 
sa-gush. endowed with : 

sa-gVih, V, 60, 8. 
sa-g 6shas, friend : 

sa-^6shasaA, V, 57, 1 ; I, 43, 3' ; 
sa-#oshasaA,V, 54,6 ; sa-^shaA, 
allied with, (263.) 
sit, hero : 

(I, 165, 3 1 -) 
sai-arva, with good horses : 

sit-ajvai>, V, 58, 4. 
sat-pati, lord of (brave) men : 

sat-pate, 1, 165, 3* ; sat-patim, II, 
33. i». 



satya, true : 
satya£, I, 87, 4; 167, 7 ; satyam, 
truly, I, 38, 7; VII, 56, 12; 
tira7> satyani, in spite of all 
pledges, (VII, 59, 8 1 .) 
satya-dharman, righteous : 
satya-dharmi, X, 121, 9. 
satya-^avas, of true strength : 
satya- javasaA, I, 86, 8 ; 9 ; satya- 
javasam, V, 53, 8 1 . 
s4tya-/mt, truly listening : 

sitya-jrutaA, V, 57, 8 ; 58, 8. 
satrK, together : 

V. 60, 4. 
satnU, common : 
satr&tfm, VII, 56, 18; satritta*, 
together, X, 77, 4. 
satvan, giant : 

sitvanaA, I, 64, 2 s . 
sad, to sit down : 
sidan, I, 85, 7; sattaA, VII, 56, 
18. — stdataa'.sit down on (Ace), 
I, 85, 6 ; 3 sadata (barhfA), VII, 
57. » ; 59. 6.— nf seda, VII, 59, 
7. — pra-sattifr, V, 60, 1. 
sidana, seat : 

pffrthive sadane, (I, 38, io') ; rita- 
sya sadaneshu, sacred places, II, 

34, I3 J - 

sadanya, distinguished in the assem- 
blies: 
(376.) 

sadam, always : 

H, 34,4; I, »4, 8. 
sadas, seat : 

sada£, I, 85, 3; 6; 7; V, 61, 3; 
, „(V,6i, 3 »); sadasaA.V, 87, 4. 
sida, always : 
VII, 56, 25; 57,7! 58,6; 46,4; 
VIII, 20,22; 94, 3. 
sadman, seat, place : 
sad ma (partbivam), space (of the 
earth), I, 38, io 1 ; seat (of the 
earth), V, 87, 7 1 ; sadma, altar, 
(I, 38, io'.) 
sadman, m. : 

sadmanam divyam, (I, 38, io 1 .) 
sadyaA-Qti, quickly ready to help : 
sadya£~fkaya<6, V, 54, 15; sady&6- 
fltayaA, X, 78, 3. 
sadyas, quickly : 

sadyaA, V, 54, 10. 
sadha-stha, abode, council : 

sadhi-sthe, V, 52, 7 ; 87, 3. 
sadhrUfni, assembled : 
sadhrUiniL&, I, 134, 3. 
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sadhry&t, together : 

sadhrya0£a£, V, 60, 3. 
san, to gain : 

sanat, V, 61, 5; sanita, VII, 56, 

»3- 
sanSt, always : 

VII, 56,5; X, 7 8,8. 
sa-nabhi, holding together : 

sa-nabhayaii, X, 78, 4. 
sanf, luck : 

sanfm, II, 34, 7". 
sa-ni/a, dwelling in the same nest : 

sa-ni/a&, I, 165, 1 ; VII, 56, 1 ; 
p. xiv. 
sanut&r, far : 

V, 87, 8; X, 77, «■ 
sanemi, entirely: 

VII, 56, 9. 
sap, to follow, to attend on, to wor- 
ship: 

(I, 85, i 1 .) 
sapatni : 

(129.) 
sapary, to serve : 

saparyali, VIII, 7, 30. 
sapta-^ihva, seven-tongued : 

sapta-£ihva£ (vShnayai), (39.) 
sapta-tantu, having seven threads 
(the sacrifice) : 

(253.) 
saptan, seven : 

sapta sapta jakfnaA, the seven and 
seven heroes, V, 52, 17 1 ; saptd 
ratna, the seven treasures, VI, 

74, 1. 
sapti, horse, yoke-fellow : 

saptaya/>, I, 85, i 1 ; 6 ; saptayai>, 
VIII, 20, 23 ; sapti, the middle 
horse, (I, 39, <•'.) 
sa-prathas, wide-spreading : 
sa-prathaii, VIII, 20, 13. 
sapsara, fed : 

sapsanfea/b, I, 168, 9. 
sabaA-dljgha, juice-yielding : 

sabaA-dugha, I, 134, 4 s . 
sa-bandhu, kinsman : 
sa-bandhavaA, V, 59, 5 1 ; VIII, 20, 
21 1 . 
sabar, juice, milk, water : 

(I, '34,4'.) 
sa-Mdh, companion : 

sa-b&lhai,, I, 64, 8. 
sa-bharas, toiling together : 

sa-bharasai>, V, 54, 10 1 . 
sabhtf, assembly, court : 

(276.) 



sabhS-va', courtly: 

sabU(-vatt, I, 167, 3*. 
sabha-sahi, strong in the assembly : 

(»76.) 
sabbfiya, courtly, polite : 

(276.) 
sim, prep., with . . . : 

1,64,8; 167,3. 
sama, like, worth as much : 

samifr (read sama 1 ?), V, 61, 8 1 . 
samana, feast : 

samanam ni yoshSA, X, 168, 2 1 . 
samanS, together : 

I, 168, 1. 
sa-manyu, pL, friends of one mind : 

sa-manyavaA, II, 34, 3; 5; 6; 
VIII, 20, 1 ; 21 ; confidants (of 
Vishnu), V, 87, 8. 
samaya, at once : 

I, 166, 9 ». 
sam-arana, battle : 

sam-arane, I, 170, 2. 
sam-arina, see ri. 
sa-mary£, battle : 

sa-mary6, I, 167, 10. 
samaha, well : 

V, 53, 15. 
samand, common, equal : 
samanara, VI, 66, 1 ; VII, 57, 3 ; 
VIII, 20, 11; samanasmat, V, 
87, 4 ; saman6bhL6, I, 165, 7 ; 
fern, satnanf, (I, 165, t 1 .) 
samand-varias, of equal splendour : 

samana-vantasa, I, 6, 7. 
samanyst, all equally : 

I, 165, i 1 . 
sam-ukshita, see vaksh. 
samudra, sea : 

samudrdm, X, 121, 4 ; (arwavim), 
1, 19, 7 s ; 8 ; samudrasya, 1, 167, 
3 ; samudratdA, V, 55, 5 ; samu- 
dr6shu, VIII, 20, 25. — samudra, 
welkin, (58); confluvies,(6i); 
adj. watery, flowing, (61 seq.) 
sam-rtti : 

(I, «4, i5'0 
sam-okas, surrounded : 
sdm-okasai, I, 64, 10. 
sam-iarenya, see abhisam-tarenya. 
sam-dr»j, sight : 
sam-driji sthana, you are to be 
seen, V, 87, 6 ; sflryasya sam- 
Arisib, from the sight of the 
sun, II, 33, 1. 
sam-mbla, united, endowed with : 
sdm-mulasaA (c. Instr.), I, 64, 10 ; 
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sam-mblai> (c. Loc.), 1, 166, 11; 
(c. Instr.), VII, 56, 6. 
sam-i%, king : 

sam-raV, VII, 58, 4. 
sam-v&rana, the hidden place : 

sam-va>a»asya, X, 77, 6. 
sam-va*, colloquium : 

(I, 167, 3 8 .) 
sam-hita, strong : 

sam-hitam, I, 168, 6. 
sa-yu^ , together with : 

sa-yfik, X, 168, 2. 
sa-ritham, on the same chariot : 

X, 168, 2. 
Sarayu, the river S.: 

sarayiiifr, V, 53, 9 1 . 
saVas, lake : 

sara»«i trfai, VIII, 7, io". 
Sarasvat 1, the river : 

(V, 5 2, ,1'.) 
sarga, drove : 

slrgam (giviii), V, 56, 5. 
sirva, whole : 

sarvayi (vuS), I, 39, 5. 
sarva-ttti, sal us: 

sarva-tati, in health and wealth, 
(260.) — sarv4 - titS, together, 
VII, 57, 7- 
savana, libation : 

savanini, II, 34, 6 ; savane, in the 
Soma offering, VII, 59, 7. 
sa-vayas, of the same age : 

si-vayasaA, I, 165, 1. 
s&ut, to cling : 

sariata, I, 64, 12'. 
sas, to sleep : 

gar£b & sasatftn-iva, as a lover 
(wakes) a sleeping maid, I, 

134,3- 
sasahf, victorious : 

sasahi'A, I, 171, 6. 
sasmas, see sri. 
sasvar, in secret : 

VII, 59, f. 
sasvartl, secretly : 

VII, 58, 5- 
sah, to resist, to conquer : 
sihante (sahamsi sdhasS), VI, 66, 
9 ; sihantt, VII, 56, 5 ; saha- 
manaya, VII, 46, 1 ; sahantai>, 
strong, V, 87, 5. 
sahi, together with : 

I,38,6;V,53, 3 ;i4 , ;sah6,VIII, 

7, 33. 
sahA, strong : 
sah&fe, VIII, 20, 20. 



sahaA-d2, giver of victory : 

saha£-d&£, I, 171, 5. 
sahas, strength : 

sahaA.II, 34,7? V, 57 ,6 ; VIII, 
20, 13 ; sahamsi sdhasa sihante, 

VI, 66, 9; sahaA sahasa (for 
Pada sihasai>) & namanti, VII, 

5<>, 19 1 . 
sahasa-vat : 

sahasa-van, p. cxxii seq. 
sahasra, thousand : 
sahasram, I, 167, 1 (tris); VII, 
46, 3. 
sahasra-bhrish/i, thousand-edged : 

sahasra-bhr/shrim, I, 85, 9. 
sahasrm, thousandfold : 
sahasrwam, I, 64, 15 ; V, 54, 13 ; 
sahasrfna£, I, 167, 1. — sahasrT, 
winning a thousand, VII, 58, 4. 
sahasrfya, thousandfold : 

sahasn'yasai", 1, 168, 2 ; sahasrfyam, 

VII, 56, 14. 
sihasvat, strong : 

sdhasvat, aloud, I, 6, 8. 
sihSvas, bravest : 

sahiyasaA, I, 171, 6 1 . 
sihuri, strong : 

sahurift, VII, 58, 4. 
si-hfiti, divided praise : 

sa-hutt, II, 33, 4. 
sah6, see saha. 
sakam, together : 

I, 37,3*; 64,4; 166, 13; V, 55, 
3 (bis); VI, 66, 2. 
sakam-uksh, growing up together : 

sakam-ukshe, VII, 58, 1. 
s&lbri, victor : 

sa7i>a,VII, 56, 23. 
sati, conquest : 

sattt, I, 168, 7*.— sltfm, help, I, 
6, 10. 
sldh, to finish, to fulfil : 

sffdhan.VI, 66, 7; stfdhanta, 1, 2,7. 
sadharanf, belonging to all : 

sadharaaytf-iva, I, 167, 4 1 . 
sadhu-ya", kindly : 

I, 170, 2. 
sSnu, ridge : 

sanuna£ pa>i (divlfr), V, 59, 7; 
div&b sanu, V, 60, 3. 
saWn, song : 

saW-bhL6, X, 78, 5. 
sama-vipra, clever in song: 

sama-vipram, V, 54, 14. 
s&n-tapana, full of heat : 

sKm-tapanaA, VII, 59, 9. 
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sarn-ra^ya, the being the universal 
ruler : 
sSm-ra.jyena, VII, 46, a 1 . 
sayaka, arrow : 

sflyakini, II, 33, 10. 
sasahi, see sasahf. 
simhd, lion : 

simhtLMva, I, 64, 8 ; vr/shS siw- 
hih, (140.) 
siHk, to pour out : 

Isi&tan, I, 8s, 11. 
sfndhu, stream, river : 

sfndhavaA, I, 168, 8; V, 53, 7; 
VIII, 7, 5! X,78, 7 ; (X, 7 8, 
6 1 .) — sindhuA, the Indus, V, 53, 
9 1 ; the river, I, 114, 11; 
sindhum,VIIl,2o, 34 1 ; sfndhau, 
VIII 20, 25 
sindhu-matn', pi., the sons of Sindhu, 
N. of the Maruts : 
sfndhu-mataraA, X, 78, 6 1 ; (I, 
85, 3 1 ; 168, 9 1 ); (J07.) 
sim, particle : 
I, 37,6; 9. 
su, to press out, to pour out (Soma): 
suvana, dissyllabic, p. cxxi ; 
suvanate (fndu-bhiA), VIII, 7, 
14; sunvatl, V, 60, 7; sun- 
vata>, I, 2, 6 ; sutiA, I, 86, 4; 
VIII, 94, 4; s\itU, 1,2,4; 168, 
3; sutSnam s6m3nim, I, 134, 
6. — See also suti. 
su, well : 

l,37,i4i 38,6; V, 54, 15; VIII, 
94, 3 5 X, 77, 4; VI, 74, 4; 
quickly, I, 165, 14; loud, VIII, 
20, 19; greatly, VIII, 7, 18; 
6 sfi, II, 34, 15; VII, 59, 5; 
VIII, 7, 33; m6su,VII, 59,5; 
sah6su, VIII, 7, 32. 
su-a>, fleet : 

s\i-iHkib, VII, 56, 16. 
su-apas, clever : 

su-apL&, I, 85,9; V, 60, 5. 
su-apivata, implored, desired : 
su-apivata (Rudra), freely acces- 
sible, VII, 46, 3'; (1,165,13'); 
see vat. 
su-apnas, wealthy : 

su-Spnasai>, X, 78, 1. 
su-arki, resounding with beautiful 
songs: 
su-arkafA, I, 88, i 1 . 
su-avas, gracious : 
su-avasam, V, 60, 1 ; su-avan, 
svavadbhiA, (I, 6, 3*.) 



su-itva, possessed of good horses : 

su-iivii, V, 57, 2 ; VII, 56, 1. 
su-adhf, full of devotion : 

su-SdhyaA, X, 78, 1. 
su-ayudha, with good weapons : 

su-ayudh&fe, V, 57, 2 ; su-iyu- 
dhKsaA, V,87, 5 J ; VII, 56, 11. 
su-ukti, hymn : 

su-uktena, I, 171, 1 ; su-uktam, 
VII, 58, 6. 
su-upayana : 

(VII, 46, 3M 
su-kr»t, good deeds : 

su-kr«te, I, 166, 12. 
su-kr/ta, well-made : 

su-kr/tam, I, 85, 9 ; su-kritlA, I, 

134,2- 
su-kshatrS, powerful : 

su-kshatr£sa£, 1, 19, 5. 
su-kshitf, dwelling in safety : 

su-kshitaye, VII, 56, 24. 
su-kW, easy : 

su-kheshu (ritheshu), V, 60, 2. 
su-khidf, armed with beautiful 
rings : 
su-khidaye, (I, 64, io*); V, 87, 
1 ; su-khidayai", I, 87, 6. 
su-g£, flowing freely : 
su-g&6, I, 165, 8.— su-gim, to a 
good end, V, 54, 6 ; su-gim, 
welfare, I, 43, 6. 
su-gandhi, sweet-scented : 
sugandhim, VII, 59, 12. 
su-gopStama, having the best 
guardians : 
su-gopKtamaifr, I, 86, i 1 . 
su-*andrl, bright : 

su-*andram, II, 34, 13. 
su-4etti, kindness : 

su-£ettin3, I, 166, 6 1 . 
su-4etuna, gracious : 

su-4etunam (Soma), (I, 166, 6'.) 
su-,j3ta, well-born : 
sfi-.g-ataya, V, 53, 12 ; su-^ati, V, 
56, 9 ; su-j>-atasai> ^anusha, V, 
57,5 5 59,6? VIII, 20,8; su- 
gataJb, I, 88, 3; 166, 12; su- 
gitim, well-acquired, VII, 56, 

21. 

su-^ihvd, soft-tongued : 
su-gihv&t, I, 166, 11. 
sutii, the pressed juice (of Soma), 
libation : 
asya sutasya, VIII, 94, 6; sut6 
sa*a, VII, 59^ 3 1 ; sutJbai., I, 
165, 4 ; sutSnam, I, 2, 5. 
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su-tash/a : 

=vibhva-tash/a ? (V, 58, 4'.) 
sutS-soma, pouring out Soma : 
sut&-soma£, I, 167, 6 ; suti-some 
ritha-vltau (Loc. abs.),V, 61,18; 
sutd-somai, I, t, 2. 
su-damsas, powerful : 

su-dcimsasafr, I, 85, 1. 
su-dSnu, bounteous giver : 

su-danavaA, I, 39, 10; 17a, 1; 
2; j; VII, 59, ro; VIII, 7, 
" . 19; »o; 20, 23; su- 
d&navai-, I, 64, 6 1 ; (113 seqq.); 
1,85, 10; II, 34, 8 l ; V, 52,5; 
53,6; 57, 5; VIII, 20, 18; X, 
78, 5 ; su-dtfoufr, generous sacri- 
ficer, VI, 66, 5. 
su-das, liberal giver : 
su-dfee, V, 53, 2. 
su-dina, always kind : 

su-dfn3, V, 60, 5. 
su-ditf, flaming : 

suditf-bhiA, VIII, 20, 2. 
su-dugha, flowing with plenty : 

su-dfigha, V, 60, 5. 
su-dev£, beloved by the gods : 

su-devi*, V, 53, 15. 
su-dravinas : 

ep. of Aditi or Agni, (260.) 
su-dhanvan, carrying good bows : 

su-dhanvanaA, V, 57, 2. 
su-dhita : 
sudhiti-iva, well-aimed, 1, 166, 6* ; 
su-dhiti, well grasped, I, 167, 

3- 
su-nishk£, decked with beautiful 
chains : 
su-nishkSA, VII, 56, 11. 
su-nitf, good leader : 

su-nitayai>, X, 78, 2. 
su-nr/t3, su-nr/tQ : 

(I, 134, i J .) 
su-pu, handsome : 

su-p(jai>, I, 64, 8. 
su-putr4, having good sons : 

su-putr8 (Aditi), (254 ; 260.) 
su-pejas, well-adorned, brilliant : 

su-p6jasam, II, 34, 13; su-pe/asaA, 
V, 57, 4- 
su-praketi, brilliant hero : 

su-praket6bhi.fr, I, 171, 6. 
su-barhfs, for whom we have pre- 
pared good altars : 

su-barhisha£, VIII, 20, 25. 
su-bhaga, blessed, fortunate : 

su-bhagafr, I, 86, 7 ; VIII, 20, 15 ; 



su-bhaga, V, 56, 9; su-bhagasafr, 
V, 60, 6. 
su-bhagi, blessed, happy : 
su-bbkgiU>, I, 167, 7; su-bhagSn, 
X, 7 8,8. 
su-bhfl, strong : 

su-bhvaA, V, 55, 3 ; 59, 3 ; 87,3; 
su-bhvS, VI, 66, 3. 
su-makha, joyful, powerful : 
su-makhiya, 1,64, 1; 165,11; su- 
makhisai, I, 85, 4 ; su-makhJU>, 
V, 87, 7. 
su-matf, favour, goodwill ; prayer : 
su-matIA, II, 34, 15; VII, 57,4; 
59,4; I,"4,9; (»i9seq.); su- 
matim, I, 171, i 1 ; 114, 3; 4; 
sumati-bhiA,VII, 57,5. — su-ma- 
tfm, prayer, I, 166, 6 ,,J ; (220 
seq.) 
su-manasyamiina, kind-hearted : 

su-manasy5mana,VI, 74,4; (435.) 
su-m3tr/, having a good mother : 

su-m3t£ra£, X, 78, 6. 
su-mayd, mighty : 
su-miyifr, I, 88, 1 ; su-maya'A, I, 
167, 2. 
su-maruta : 
su-maYutamgan£m,the goodly host 
of the Maruts, X, 77, 1*; 2. 
su-melca, firmly established : 

su-m6ke, VI, 66, 6*; VII, 56, 17. 
sumn£, favour : 

sumnam, V, 53, 9 ; VIII, 7, 15 ; I, 

43,4! "4,9! 10; 11,33, 1 ; «; 
sumnS, I, 38, 3 1 ; VIII, 20, 16 ; 
sumn6bhi£, VII, 56, 17 ; sum- 
neshu, V, 53, 1. — {221.) 
sumna-yit, wishing for favour : 
sumna-ySntaA.VI 1 1,7, n .— sumna- 
y&n, well-disposed, I, 114, 3. 
su-yama, well-broken (horses): 

su-yamebhLfr, V, 55, 1. 
su-rana, delightful gift : 

su-rtbi&ni, V, 56, 8. 
su-rdtna, rich : 

su-rftnSn, X, 78, 8. 
su-ritha, possessed of good chariots : 

su-rfthifr, V, 57, 2. 
su-rStf. full of blessings : 

su-ratayai>, X, 78, 3. 
suvit£, welfare, blessing : 

suvitSya, I, 168, 1 ; V, 57, 1 ; 59, 
i 1 ; 4; VIII, 7, 33; suvitK, I, 
38, 3 1 - 
su-vira, with valiant offspring : 
su-vfraA,V,53,i5; 58,4; su-vfram, 
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I, 85, ia; V, 57, 7; X, 77, 7; 
su-vM,V1I, 56, 5 ; su-vfraA, II, 

33. 15- 

su-virya, with plentiful offspring : 

su-viryasya (rlylfr), VII, 56, 15. 
su-vr/kti, pure offering, prayer : 

su-vWktfm, 1, 64, i 4 ; suvrikti-bhi£, 
I, 168, 1. 
su-vr»dh, well-grown : 

su-vridhai>, V, 59, 5. 
su-jami, zealously: 

su-jami = su-jamt (suramya), V, 

' 87, 9 '. 
su-jarman, yielding the best pro- 
tection : 

su-jarma»a£, X, 78, 2. 
siwastf, praise : 

smastf-bhi£, V, 53, 11. 
su-jfpra, with beautiful cheeks : 

su-jfpraA (Rudra), II, 33, 5 ; (II, 

34, 3 s .) 
su-jukvan, brilliant : 

su-jukvanaA, V, 87, 3. 
su-/eva, kind friend : 

su-jevau, VI, 74, 4. 
siuravaA-tama, most glorious : 

sotravaA-taman, VIII, 20, 20. 
su-samskr/'ta, well-fashioned : 

su-sawiskr/tiii, I, 38, 12. 
su-sadru, like one another : 

sfi-sadrwaA, V, 57, 4. 
su-sandrij, beautiful to behold : 

su-sandrijaA, X, 78, 1. 
Su-s6ma, N. of a country : 

su-s6me, VIII, 7, 29'. — su-s6ma, a 
sacrificial vessel, (VIII, 7, 29'.) 
Su-som3, N. of a river : 

(398 seq.) 
su-stuta, highly praised : 

s6-stutai>, 1, 166, 7. 
su-stutf, praise : 

su-stuti/>, VII, 58, 6 ; su-stutim, 
VII, 58, 3; 11,33,8. 
su-stubh, chanting beautifully: 

su-stubhaA, X, 78, 4. 
su-hava, who readily hears our call : 

su-hava&, II, 33, 5 1 . 
su-hastva, handy priest : 

su-hastya£, I, 64, 1. 
sfi, to bring forth : 

asfita, I, 168, 9. 
sff, f., genetrix : 

sv&n, Loc., (V, 58, 7'.) 
sfid: 

sfisOdatha, you lead rightly, V, 
54, 7- 



sflnii, son : 
sQnum, I. 64, 12 ; 166, 2 ; VI, 66, 
n 1 ; sunavaA, I, 37, io 1 ; 85, 1 ; 
VIII, ao, 17. 
stoirita : 
sfinrita, glory, VII, 57, 6. — sfln- 
r<ti, dawn, I, 134, 1'. 
sfira, sun : 

sfiraA ut-itai>, X, 121,6; sffnU,, 

(V, 59, 3 s ); sffram, 1,86, 5 » ; 

see svar. 

surf, lord : 

sdrayai, V, 52, 16; VIII, 94, 7 ; 

X, 78, 6; sMn, VII, 57, 7 ; surf- 

bhiA,V, 5 a, 15'. 
sflrya, sun : 

sfirya, naTca, roianA, (50) ; sffryaA 
n*. V, 54, 5; 59, 3 s ; X, 77, 3; 
I, 43, 5 J sflryam, VIII, 7, 2a ; 
sffryasya-iva, V, 55, 3 ; 4 ; sffr- 
yasya i&kshub, V, 59, 5 ; sffr- 
yasya sam-dn-raA, II, 33, 1 ; 
sdryaya, VIII, 7, 8 1 ; sffrye fit- 
ite, V, 54, 10; sflryaA-iva, I, 

« 6 4. 2- 
surya-tva*, with sun-bright skin : 

sffrya-tvaiai, VII, 59, n. 
Stirya, Surya (the Dawn) : 

sfirya'-iva, I, 167, 5. 
sffryamasa, sun and moon : 

VIII, 94, a. 
sri, to run, to flow : 
sasru£, V, 53, 2 1 ; sasrushlb, 1, 86, 
5'; sferatai,, V, 54, 10. — pri sas- 
rui>, they went forth, V, 53, 7. 
sr/jf , to let loose, to send forth : 
srig&mi, I, 19, 9 ; srigzU, I, 39, 
io ; srig&nti, VIII, 7, 8 ; asrj- 
kshata, V, 52, 6 ; asar^i, I, 38, 
8. — ava-sr/sli/4 divifr, sent from 
heaven, VII, 46, 3. — vf srigmti, 
V, 53, 6. 
sWpri-danu, possessed of flowing 
rain: 
sr/pra-danO, (115.) 
sena, army: 

s£na7> (of Rudra), II, 33, 11 s . 
seni-nt, ep. of Rudra : 

(11,33,"') 
so: 
ava syatam, tear away, VI, 74, 3. 
— See prS-sita. — vt syanti, they 
rush forth, I, 85, 5. 
Sobhari : 
(VIII, 20, 2 s ); s6bhart»am, VIII, 
20, 8; sobhare, VIII, 20, 19. 
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Sobhari-yu, friend of the Sobharis : 

sobhart-yavaA, VIII, ao, a 1 . 
s6ma, Soma : 
s6mai> sutaA, I, 86, 4; VIII, 94, 
4 1 ; soma, I, 43, 7; 8'; 9 (bis); 
Soma and Rudra,(435); s6mam, 
V, 60, 8; s6masya, I, 85, 10; 
87, 5> 134, 1 ; asyi somasya 
pitiye, VIII, 94, 10 to ia; so- 
mai>, X, 78, a ; I, a, 1 ; sornl- 
saA, I, 168, 3'; somanlm, I, 
134, 6. — See vr/shan. 
soma-paribSdh : 
soma-pariba'dha£, read soma, pari- 
biidbaA, I, 43, 8 l . 
s6ma-piti, Soma-drinking : 
s6ma-pitaye, VIII, 94, 3; 9; I, 

*' 3> , 
soma-pitha : 

(I, 19, !'•) 

somlrudra, Soma and Rudra : 

s6m3rudra, °au, VI, 74, 1 to 4. 
somya, of Soma : 

somyam madhu, I, 19, 9; somy6 
madhau, VII, 59, 6. 
saudhanvani, Ribhu : 

saudhanvanasa£, (I, 6, 4'.) 
saubhaga, delight, happiness : 

satibhagam, V, 53, 13; saubha- 
gaya, V, 60, 5; saubhaga, I, 38, 

3- 
saiuravasd, glory : 

saujravasSni, VI, 74, a. 
Sauhotra : 

PurumiAia Sauhotra, (36a.) 
skand, to spring : 
4ti skandanti, they spring over, V, 
52, J 1 , 
skambh : 
prati-skabbe, to withstand, I, 39, 
a. 
skambha-deshna, whose gifts are 
firm : 
skambha-desh»;L6, I, 166, 7. 
stan, to thunder : 

stanayantam, I, 64, 6 4 ; standyan, 
X, 168, 1. 
stanayat-ama, having thundering 
strength : 
stanayat-aniiLfr, V, 54, 3. 
stabh: 
stabhitam, established, X, iai, 5; 
tastabhanl, standing firm, X, 
1 a 1, 6. — vi rodast tastabhCiA, 
they hold heaven and earth 
asunder, VIII, 94, 11. 



stu, to praise : 
stusM, V, 58, i 1 ; VIII, 7, 32; 
astoshi, X, 77, 1 ; stuhi, V, 53, 
3; stuhf, V, 53, 16; 11,33, "5 
stuvatl, VIII, 7, 35; stuvatii>, 
V, 53-j 16; stavanaA, 11,33,11; 
staunaA, not stavanai>, (Vl, 66, 
s'JjstutaA, 1, 171, 3; II, 33, ia; 
stutasya, VII, 56, 15; stutsLfe, 
V, 5a, 14; stutfcaA, I, 171, 3; 
VI I, 57, 6 ; 7 ; upa stuhi, praise, 
VIII, ao, 14. 

stubh, to rush : 
stobhati (va£ prSti), astobhayat, 
I, 88, 6 1 ; (178); to shout, (V, 
5a, ia 1 ); to praise, p. xcvi. — 
prati stobhanti, (streams) gush 
forth, I, 168, 8. 

stubh, to stamp : 
in tri-stubh, (VIII, 7, i 1 ) ; p. xcvi. 

stri, star : 
strJ-bhiA, I, 87, i 1 ; 166, 11; II, 

34. »• 
stenS, thief : 

Sayana,staun£— stena,(VI, 66,5'.) 
stotrz, praiser : 
stotJI, I, 38, 4 ; stotr»n, X, 78, 8 ; 
stotrfbhya&, II, 34, 7. 
stotrd, praise : 

stotrSsya, V, 55, 9; X, 78, 8. 
stobhagrantha : 

(V, 52, "'•) 
stoma, praise, hymn : 

st6ma, brahman, ukthd, (I, 165, 
4 1 ); st6ma£, I, 165, 11; 15; 
166, 15; 167, 11; 168, 10; 
171, a ; st6mam, V, 5a, 4 ; 60, 
1 ; 61, 17; VIII, 7, 9; stoman, 
I, 114, 9; st6mai£, V, 56, 5 1 ; 
VIII, 7, 17 ; st6mebhL6, VIII, 

7,21; II, 33, 5*- 
stoma-vlhas, offering hymns of 
praise : 

(to.) 
staunS, unkind (?) : 

staun&fr, VI, 66, 5 1 . 
strf, woman : 

tvistrf, V, 61, 6; (360.) 
stryambika : 

derivation of Tryambaka, (VII, 

t/ 59, "'•) 
sthavira, strong : 

sthavirai>, I, 171, 5. 
stha, to stand : 

tfsh/iiat, VIII, ao, 4; urdhva" 
tish/Aatu, I, 134, x"; tasthau, 
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1,64,9; V, 56,8; VI, 66, 6.— 
prf ati tasthau, he surpasses, I, 
64, 13.— mS apa sthSta, do not 
stay away, VIII, 20, i 1 .— m8( 
ava sth3ta, do not go away, V, 
53, 8.— J£ tasthuA, they stepped 
to (Ace), I, 85. 7 ; V, 60, 2 ; a 
ratheshu tasthfishaA, V, 53, 2; 
a asthapavanta, they placed, I, 
167, 6.— fit tish/Aa, arise, V, 56, 
5.— pan sthufr, they surrounded, 
I, 167, 9; pan tasthushai, 
standing around, I, 6, i 2 ; ma 
pari sthat. let not prevent, V, 
53, 9.— vi tasthire, they have 
spread, VIII, 7,8; 36. 
sth&&-rajman, with firm reins : 

sth&fr-rajminaA, V, 87, 5. 
sthltfi : 

sthatuA 4ar£tham, what stands 
and moves, pp. lxxii seqq. 
sthatr/, charioteer: 

sthStaraA, V, 87, 6.— sthatrfn, for 
sthStuA, p. lxxiii ; sthStuA ^aga- 
taA, p. Ixxiv. 
sthiri, strong, firm : 

sthirit (Rodasi), 1, 167, 7; sthirff, 
1, 39, »; VIII, 20, i 1 ; 12; VII, 
56, 7 5 II, 33, 14 s ; sthiraT,, I, 
38, 12; sthirasya, V, 52, 2; 
sthirebhii-, II, 33, 9. 

sthiri-dhanvan, whose bow is strong : 
Rudra, (II, 33, , 4 ") ; stbird-dhan- 
vane, VII, 46, 1. 

snfi, ridge : 
snfi-bhiA, V, 60, 7; 87, 4; Sdhi 
snfina divlfr, VIII, 7, 7; cf. 
sanu. 

spa>, truly : 

V, 59, i 1 . 
sparas, help : 

spaVase, VIII, 20, 8. 
spa/, to bind : 

(I, 166, 8'.) 
spif, spy : 

spk, (V, 59, i 1 .) 
sparhS, brilliant : 

sparhe, VII, 56, 21 ; sparhabbiA, 

. VII, 58,3; sparhani,VII,59,6. 
sparha-vira, of excellent men : 

spSrhi-viram, V, 54, 14. 
spn, see spaYas. 
spn'dh, to strive : 

aspndhran (c. Dat), VI, 66, 11 ; 
VII, 56, 3. 



spridh, enemy : 

sprmha£, V, 55, 6. 
sma, particle : 
hf sma, smasi sma, I, 37, 15; 
uti sma, V, 52, 8 ; 9; yush- 
malcam sma, V, 53, 5; 4dha 
sma, V, 54, 6; VI, 66,6; VII, 
56, 22 ; M sma, V, 56, 7 ; nahi 
sma, VIII, 7, 21. 
smSt, together : 

V, 87, 8 ; VIII, 20, 18. 
smi, to smile : 
5va smayanta, they smiled upon 
(Loc.), I, 168, 8. 
syand, to haste : 

syanna7>, V, 53, 7. 
syandana, carriage : 

(V, 87, 3 s .) 
syandri, rushing : 
syandrilft, V, 5a, 8; syandntsa£, 
V, 52, 3 ; the rushing chariots, 
V, 87, 3 s . 
sr %> garland : 

srakshu, V, 53, 4. 
sridh, to fail, to miss : 
n4 sredhati, V, 54, 7 ; isredhantaA, 
, VII, 59, 6. 
sridh, enemy : 

sridhaA, VIII, 94, 7. 
svi, one's own : 
svam, V, 58, 7 1 ; 59, 1; svim 
6kaA, VII, 56, j 4 »; svena, 1, 
165, 8 ; sva>3 (maryS), V, 58, 
5 ; svat, from his own place, V, 
87, 4- 
svaA, see svar. 
svaA-drfs, seeing the sun : 

svaA-dr»k, VII, 58, 2 2 . 
sva6-nri, man of Svar : 

sva*6-nara£, V, 54, 10. 
svaA-vat, heavenly, splendid : 
svaA-vati, splendid, I, 168, 7 ; 
heavenly Aditi, (260.) 
svl-kshatra, strong : 

sv4-kshatrebhii>, 1, 165, 5'. 
svi-gi, self-born : 

sva-^a*, I, 168, 2. 
svadjj, to embrace : 

(235, note ».) 
svi-tavas, strong in themselves : 
svi-tavasaA, (I, 64, 4 « ; 165, 5 1 ) ; 
I, 64, 7' ; 85, 7 ; 166, a ; 168, 
a; sva-tavasaA, VII, 59, n; 
svi-tavase, VI, 66, o; svata- 
vadbhift, (I, 6, 3 8 .). 
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svadM, custom, f0os, Sitte : 

(32 seqq.) ; svadM, I, 165, 6 ; 
svadham anu, according to their 
wont, I, 6, 4 8 ; 88, 6; 165, 5 ; 
p. xv; VII, 56, 13; VIII, 20, 7; 
(V, 54, 5 1 .)— svadhiyS, by itself, 
sponte suS, 34 seq.; by them- 
selves, I, 64, 4*; svatMbhii>, 
themselves, V, 60, 4 1 . 
svadhtf, food : 
(35 seq.); svadhSm, I, 168, 9"; 
svadha, sacrificial term, (36.) 
svadhS-van, self-dependent : 

svadhS-vne, Vll, 46, i 1 . 
sv<tdhiti, axe : 
(I, 88, 2 1 ; 166, 6«) ; svddhitiva, p. 
cxvii. 
svSdhiti-vat, holding the axe : 

sv4dhiti-van, I, 88, 2 1 ; (171.) 
svand, shouting : 
svanaA, V, 87, 5 ; svanat, I, 38, 
10 ; svanl, V, 60, 3. 
svap, to tear, to pull (?) : 

(I, 166, io\) 
svapff, beak : 
sva-pffbhii., VII, 56, 3 1 ; (I, 166, 

«° 4 -) 
sva-bhanu, self-luminous : 
sva-bhanava/fi, I, 37, s ; V, 53, 4 ; 
VIII, 20, 4; (I, 64, 4 »);sva- 
bhanave, V, 54, 1. 
sva-yata, self-guided : 

svi-yatasa*, I, 166, 4. 
svayam, self : 

(V, 60, 4 1 ) ; themselves, I, 87, 3 ; 
VII, 56, 11 ; yourselves, V, 55, 
2 ; 87, 2. 
sva-yajas, famous : 

sv&-ya/asa£, X, 77, 5. 
svd-yukta, of one's own accord : 

svd-yukta^, I, 168, 4. 
sva-yuj-, self-harnessed : 
sva-yu^-aA (vMsaA), X, 78, 2 ; 
(I, J68, s 1 .) 
sv5r, ether : 
sva-fr, X, 121, 5* ; light, 1, 168, 2 1 ; 
sky, V, 54, 15; suraii, of the 
sun, VIII, 7, 36. 
sva-iilig, sovereign : 

sva-rifcaA, V, 58, 1 ; sva-ragaA, 
of the lord (Soma), VIII, 94, 

sviritrj, singer : 

svaritaraA, I, 166, 11. 
sva-ro£is, self-luminous : 

svi-roiishuh, V, 87, 5. 



svarga, heaven : 

(X, 121, 5 s .) 
svarya, heavenly: 

asmanam svaryam, V, 56, 4'. 
svavas, see su-avas. 
sv4-vidyut, with their own lightning : 

sva-vidyuta£, V, 87, 3. 
svd-vrx'kti : 

(I, 64, .'.) 
svd-^o*is, self-shining : 

svd-joiiA (Rodasi), VI, 66, 6. 
svasara, nest, fold : 

svasarani, II, 34, 5; svasarcshu, 
II, 34, 8. 
sva-srit, going, moving by them- 
selves : 

sva-srit, I, 87, 4; sva-sr<tai>, (I, 

«4, 4 4 ; 7 1 ); 1,64, "• 
svasti, favour : 

svasti'-bhiA, V, 53, 14; VII, 56, 
35; 57,7 5 58,6; 46, 4; svasti, 
happily, II, 33, 3. 
svadu, sweet : 
svad6A sv2diyaA, sweeter than 
sweet, I, 114, 6. 
svanA, rattling : 

svan£bhU>, VIII, 7, 17. 
svanfn, noisy, turbulent : 
svanfnam, (I, 64, 12 s .) 
svitha, hail to you ! 

VII, 59, 6- 
svit : 

kva svit, I, 168, 6 ; X, 168, 3. 
svr/, to sound, to roar : 
sviranti, V, 54, 2; 12; asvaran, 
V, 54, 8 ; sasviA, I, 88, 5. 
svGda, sweat : 

svedasya, I, 86, 8 ; varsham 
svgdam Jakrire, they have 
changed their sweat into rain, 
V, 58, 7- 

ha, particle : 

yit ha, I, 37, 12 ; 13; 39, 3 ; 85, 7 ; 
87, 3 5 88,5; VIII, 7, 11; 21 ; 
I, 134, 2 ; kit ha nOnim, I, 38, 
1; VIII, 7, 31; kam ha, I, 39, 1 ; 
k&i> ha, V, 59, 4 ; yfiyain ha, V, 

59,4- 
hams£, swan : 

hamsasaA, II, 34, 5 J VII, 59, 7. 
han, to kill, to strike : 

hanti, VII, 58, 4 ; hantana, VII, 
59, 8 ; hamsi, II, 33, 15 ; Shan, 
I, 85, 9 ; hanyate, V, 54, 7 ; 
^anghananta, I, 88, 2 ; ^ighim- 
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sasi, I, 170, a. — abhf .ijfgbamsati, 
he tries to hurt us, VI I, 59, 8. — 
aVa hantana, strike down, II, 34, 
9. — ut ^ighnante, they stir up, I, 
64, 11. — pari hatha, you over- 
throw, I, 39, 3 ; plra-hata, stag- 
gering, V, 56, 3'. — sam bananta, 
they fight together for (Loc), 

VII, 56, 33. 

hlnu, jaw : 

hanvl-iva, I, 168, 5'. 
blnman, bolt : 

hanmanl, VII, 59, 8 1 . 
hay6, hark ! 

V, 57, 8; 58,8. 
hiri, bay : 

hari, the two bays (of Indra), I, 
6, a ; 165, 4 ; hiri vr/sliana, the 
bay stallions, (139); sapti hari, 
(I, 85, i 1 ) ; hiri (of the Maruts), 
V, 56, 6. — hiri with synizesis, 
p. cxxiii. 
hari-vat, with bay-horses : 

hari-vai", I, 165, 3 ; 167, 1. 
hlri-jipra, golden-jawed (or -hel- 
meted) : 
(H, 34, 3 5 
harmu/a: 

(a 17, note b .) 
harmyi, fire-pit, hearth, house : 
(a 1 8 seqq.) — harmyS, living in 
houses, I, 166, 1*. 
barmye-stha' : 
harmye-sth&&, standing by the 
hearth, (a 17); VII, 56, 16. 
hary, to be pleased with (Ace.) : 
haryata, V, 54, 15. — priti haryate, 
it is acceptable, V, 57, 1 ; prfti 
haryanti, they yearn for me, I, 
165, 4. 
haryata, delicious : 

(147 seq.) 
hava, call : 

havam,I,86,a; V,87,8; 9; VIII, 

7,9; I. 114, "J I, 2, 1. 
havana, invocation : 

havanani, V, 56, a. 
havana-srut, mindful of invocations : 

havana-jrut, II, 33, 15'. 
havas, call, prayer : 

havasl, I, 64, 12 1 ; VI, 66, 11. 
havL6-kr«t, sacrificer : 

havLfr-kritatn, I, 166, 2. 
bavfshmat, carrying oblations : 

havfshman, I, 167, 6 ; havfsh- 
manta/>, X, 77, 1 ; I, 114, 8. 



havfs, sacrifice : 
havte, VII, 59, 9; I, 114, 3; 
havfshl, X, 1 a 1, 1 to 9; 1,166,3; 
X, 168, 4 ; havfshai, V, 60, 6 ; 
havfrishi, I, 170, 5 ; VII, 57, 6 ; 
havf£-bhi£, II, 33, 5. 
haviman, invocation : 
haviman, VII, 56, 15; hlvima- 
bhLfr, II, 33, 5. 
hivya, called to assist : 

havyai, VIII, ao, ao 1 . 
bavyi, offering, libation : 

havyJC, I, 171, 4 ! VII, 56, la ; 59, 
5; VIII, ao, 9; 10; 16. 
havyi-dlti, offering: 

havyi-datim, V, 55, 10. 
has, to laugh : 

gaksh from has, (384.) 
hasta, hand : 

hasta£ (bhesha^ifr ^alishai), II, 
33, 7' ; haste bfbhrat bhesbag-a', 
I, 114, 5; histayoi*, I, 38, 1 ; 
hasteshu, I, 37, 3 ; 168, 3. 
hastfn, elephant : 

hast (nai>, I, 64, 7*. 
hi, to flee : 
jfhita, I, 37, 7 1 ; dya<L& .ffhite 
br/hit, the sky makes wide 
room, VIII, ao, 6. — Spa ahi- 
sata, ut ahlsata, (VIII, 7, a 1 .)— 
n( ^ihate, they bend down, V, 
57, 3! 6°, >; VIII, 7, 34; nf 
ahlsata, they have gone down, 
VIII, 7, a 1 .— prljfihite, flies out 
of your way, I, 166, 5*. 
ha, to forsake, to leave behind : 
a^ahatana, VIII, 7, 31 ; hitvSC, V, 

53, 14. 
hlridra, yellow : 

(»3».) 
hi, indeed, truly, for ... : 

^ithf,VII,59,7;hikam,VII,59,5; 
vidmi hf, 1, 170, 3 ; VIII, ao, 3. 
hi, to prepare : 

hinomi, VII, 56, 13. 
hiwis, to hurt : 

mil nab himsft, X, lai, 9. 
hitA, friend : 

hitaVj-iva, I, 166, 3 ; hiti, kind,= 
su-dhita, (335.) 
hinv, to rouse : 

hinvantu, II, 34, la. 
himavat, the snowy mountain : 

himavanta£, X, iai, 4 ; (p. 4.) 
hfma, winter : 

jatam himai>, during a hundred 
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winters, I, 64, 14 ; V, 54, 15 ; 

II, 33, *• 
hfnwya, gold : 
hfrawyam-iva, I, 43, 5; hfranyaiA, 
with golden ornaments, V, 60, 

4; II, 33,9- 
Hiranya-garbhi, the Golden Child : 
hira»ya-garbh4b, X, 121, i 1 ; (p. 3 
seq.; 6.) 
hfranya-zfakra, on golden wheels : 

hi'ranya-ifakran, I, 88, 5. 
hiranya-nirni^, gold-adorned : 

hfranya-nirnik, 1, 167, 3. 
hfranya-pani, golden-hoofed : 

hi'ranyapani-bhii,, VIII, 7, 27 ; (I, 
38,11'.) 
hiranyaya, golden : 

hiranyayebhiA, I, 64, 11 ; hiranya- 
yam (va^ram), I, 85, 9 ; hiraa- 
vayiA, V. 54, 11 ; VIII, 7, 35; 
hiranyayan (atkan), V, 55, 6 ; 
hiranyayaA, golden-coloured, V, 
87, 5 ; hira»yay£sa£, golden 
(chariots), VI, 66, 2 1 ; hiranyaye 
k6je, VIII, 20, 8\ 
hfranya-ratha, on golden chariots : 

hfranya-rathaA, V, 57, 1. 
hfranya-varna, golden-coloured : 

hfranya-varnan, II, 34, 11. 
hfranya-vajt, armed with golden 
daggers : 
hfranya-vlribhM,, VIII, 7, 32. 
hfranya-^ipra, golden-jawed : 

hfra/iya-jipra*, II, 34, 3'. 
hiri-sipra, golden-jawed (or -hel- 
meted) : 

(II, 34, 3'-) 
hW, to hate : 
giWne, VII, 58, 5; hifltasya, 
furious, VII, 46, 4. 
hu, to sacrifice : 
jiihuma£ (c. Gen.), X, 121, 10; 
jtihavama te havi£, I, 114, 3. 



hW, to be angry : 

yStha n& hrtnish6, II, 33, 15. 
hrad, heart : 

hridil, I, 171, 2 ; V, 56, 2 ; vas- 
yasahr/da', VIII, 20, 18; hr»de, 
I, 43, 1 ; X, 186, 1 ; hr»'t-su, I, 
168, 3. 
heVas, anger : 

heVaA, I, 171, 1; 114,4. 
heti, weapon : 
hetib, II, 33, 14; hetayaA, pp. 
xlviii ; 1. 
h6trj, caller : 

h6tr/'shu, VIII, 20, 20 1 . 
h6t/7, the Hotri priest : 
h6ta, VII, 56, 18; VIII, 94, 6'; 
p&fiia h6trin, II, 34, 14; h6tr»- 
shu, (VIII, 20, 20 1 .) 
hriduni-vr/t, whirling the hail : 

hr£duni-vr»ta£, V, 54, j. 
hru, to injure : 
vi hrunati, he can injure, I, 166, 
12; (I, 166, 8'.) 
hvri, or hvar, to overthrow : 

puhuranta, I, 43, 8 ; hru and hvar, 
(I, 166, 8'.) 
hve, to call, to invoke : 
havimahe, II, 34, 11 ; VIII, 7, 6; 
11; I, 114, 8; hvaye, V, 56, 
5 ; huve, VIII, 94, 10 to 12 ; I, 
3, 7 ; havate, VII, 56, 18 ; 
hivate, he is invoked (?), II, 33, 
5* ; vfpram havam&nam, VIII, 
7, 30. — anu hvaya, call after, V, 
53, 16. — ava hvaye, 1 call down, 
V, 56, 1. — 3 huvamahe, we call 
towards us, V, 56, 8 ; S. huve, 

v, 56, 9; vii, 56, 10; a ^o- 

haviti, he calls again and again, 
VII, 56, 18. — ni hvayamahe, we 
call down, I, 114, 4; 5. — prd 
hflyase, thou art called forth, I, 
19, 1. 
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I, 3. " 
4, 5! 6 
5,7 
6,1 
6,6 
7,8 
8,9 
«,5 
14,6 

14, 9 
14, 1 
16, 1 
18,3 
18,6 

18,7 
19,6 

»t, 5 
22, 3 

»*, 5 
22,13 

22, l6 

23, » 
23,1* 

24, t. 
24,6. 

»4, t5 
»5> t. 
«5> 4- 
*9, 7- 
30, 5- 
30, 20 

30, 21 

31, 2. 
31, 16 
3*> 7 
33,5 
33,7 
34,3 
34,8 
35,8 
36,10 
36,17 
37,5. 



RIG- 

FACT 
221 

xxxix seqq. 

191 

19, 21 

76 

140 

236 

28 

39 

50 

J4 

«43 

270 

304 

264 

5° 

158 

188 

200 

187 

»53 

163 

284 

355 

264 

»39, »58 

237 

214 

104 

236 

84 

*3 

«38 

298 

144 

269 

271, 284 

187 

415 

252 

152 

152 

68 



VEDA. 

1, 38, 14 

39,9- 

43, » • 
43,6- 
44,8. 

44, 13 
46, I. 

47,4- 
47,8. 

48, 11 
48,16 

49, I- 
49,4- 
5°, 4 • 
51, II 
51, 12 
5»> 4- 
54,3- 
54,7- 
54,8. 
55,i. 
55,3- 

55.4 • 
55,5- 
57,6. 

58,5- 
59, 1 • 

60.5 . 
61, 12 
61,14 

61, 16 

62, 10 
62, 13 

6 4, 4- 
65-70 
68, 1 . 
70,2. 
70,4. 
71,7. 
7», 5- 
72,6. 

7», 9. 
72, 10 



t43 



PACE 

4» 

92 

259 
192 
119 

39 
345 
187 
114 

4° 
188 

49 

SO 

5° 

161 

66 

90 

•39, 

"5 

28 

264 

200 

147 
265 

57 

lxxiii 

207 

125 

182, 222 

125 

125 

91, 205 

125 

34 

xlvii, note b 

lxxiii 

lxxiii 

lxxiiseqq.,119 

61 

78 

lxxiii 

355 

»4 
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1,73,4- 
73, 6 (7) 
74,7- 
76,4- 
78,2. 

79,9- 

79, 11 

80, 2. 
81,5. 

83,3. 
84, 14 
84, 20 
85,3. 
85,5. 
85,u 
86, 10 
87,6. 

88, 2. 

89, 10 

90, a. 

9°, 9- 

91, a . 

91, 13 
9a, 1 ; 2 

92, 2 . 
92, 12 
93>7. 
93,8. 
94, 8. 
94,9- 
94. 10 
94, 15 
94, 16 
95,3- 
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ATHARVA-VEDA. 

IV, 2, 6 11 VIII, 3, 1 . . 

37,5 384 X, 3, 7 . . 

VII, 6, 1 261 XII, 1, 51 . . 

vAgas aneyi-sa^h itA. 

XI, 34 153 XI, 46 . . . 

TAITTIRl YA-SAJ/H ITA. 

I, 8, 6, 2 . . . . 430 V, 1, 3, 3 . . 

IV , 3, 13, 3 • • • 388 VII, 1, 19, 3 . 

aitareya-brAhma^a. 

V, 30 lxix VII, 14 . . . 



DATAPATH A-BR AH M AiVTA. 



11,6,2,9 • 

III, 7, 3, 1 • 

IV, 3, 4, 14 
VI, 3. 3, 4 • 



389 
429 
429 
153 



XI, 1, 6, 1 

5, a, 4 
XIII, s, 1, 16 



55 

283 

4«5 



89 



188 
322 



89 



10 

377 
322 



tAa^ya-brAhmaata. 

XIII, 7, 12 .... 360 XVI, 1, 12 .... 430 

taittirIya-Araa/yaka. 

I, 13, 3 .... 254 I, 23 xlvi, note » 

AsvalAyana srauta-sOtra. 

VIII, 11 .... lxix, note* IX, 4 112 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE MORE 
IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS ON THE RIG-VEDA. 

I have often stated how much I was indebted to the 
labours of others in all I have endeavoured ' to do for the 
Veda. I have to make the same acknowledgment once 
more. Many indeed of those with whom I once worked 
side by side have ceased from their labours, but the gaps 
which death has caused have been filled by many young 
and equally valiant soldiers. I am almost afraid to mention 
names, lest I should seem forgetful of some by whose 
labours I have benefitted. The elaborate publications of 
M. Bergaigne occupy a prominent place, and seem to me 
to have hardly received the credit which they deserve. 
Scholars are too apt to forget that we may differ from the 
results arrived at by our colleagues, and yet admire their 
industry, their acumen, their genius. Professor Ludwig has 
continued his work, undismayed by the unjust and unseemly 
attacks of his rivals. Professor Oldenberg's contributions, 
Das altindische Akhyana, 1 883 ; Rigveda-Samhita und Sama- 
vedarcika, 1884; Die Adhyayatheilung des Rigveda, 1887, 
and lastly, the Prolegomena to his Hymnen des Rigveda, 
1888, have opened new and important fields of critical in- 
vestigation. Different views have been ably represented by 
Pischel and Geldner in their Vedische Studien. 

Professor Avery's Contributions to the History of Verb- 
Inflection in Sanskrit (1875), Professor Lanman's Statistical 
Account of Noun-inflection in the Veda (1877), are indispens- 
able helps to every student of the Veda. Professor Delbriick's 
Syntaktische Forschungen (1871-1879) und Das Altindische 
Verbum (1874) marked a decided advance in critical scholar- 
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ship. Almost every case of the noun in the Veda has found 
its special investigator, the Dative in Delbriick (1867), the 
Genitive in Siecke (1869), the Vocative in Benfey (1872), 
the Instrumental in Wenzel (1879), the Accusative in Gae- 
dicke (1880). The nominal suffixes have been treated by 
Bruno Lindner in his Altindische Nominalbildung (1878); 
the suffixes of the Infinitive by Professor Ludwig (1871) 
and Professor Wilhelm (1870 and 1873). Geldner and Pro- 
fessor Kaegi have given a popular and useful account of 
the results of Vedic studies in Siebenzig Lieder des Rig- 
veda (1875), and Der Rigveda (1881). 

The following is a list of the more important publications 
on the Rig-veda which have proved useful to myself and 
will prove useful to others. This list does not pretend to 
be complete, but even in its incomplete form, I hope that 
it may be serviceable to students of the Rig-veda. 

The following abbreviations have been used : — 
Bezz. Beitr. = Beitrage zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, herausgegeben 

von A. Bezzenberger. 
Festgruss an Bohtlingk = Festgrass an Otto von Bohtlingk zum Doctor- Jubilaum 

von seinen Frennden. Stuttgart, 1888. 
Jonra. Amer. Or. Soc = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
KZ. = Kuhn's Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. 
Rev. hist. rel. = Revue de l'histoire des religions, publiee by M. Jean Reville. 

Paris. 
ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 

Arrowsmith, R. The Rigveda. By Adolf Kaegi. Translation. 

Boston, 1886. 
Aufrkcht, Th. KZ. XXV, 435, 601 ; XXVI, 610 ; XXVII, 609.— 

Zur Kenntniss des Rgveda: Festgruss an BShtlingk, 1-3. — 

Erklarung vedischer Stellen : Bezz. Beitr. XIV, 29-33. — ZDMG. 

XLV, 305. 
Avery, John. Contributions to the History of Verb-Inflection in 

Sanskrit, 1875. (Journ. Amer. Or. Soc, Vol. X, No. 10.) 
The Unaugmented Verb-Forms of the Rig- and Atharva-Vedas 

(Journ. Amer. Or. Soc, Vol. XI, No. 2, 1885.) 
Bartholomae, Chr. Rv. I, 171, 1: KZ. XXIX, 279. — Arisches: 

Bezz. Beitr. XV, 1-43, 185-247.— ZDMG. XLIII, 664-668. 
Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte. Halle, 1890. 

See Pischel in Gotting. Gel. Anz., No. 13, 20 Juni 1890, pp. 529 ft". 
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Bemfet, Theodor. Die Quantitatsverschiedenheiten in den SamhitS- 
und Pada-Texten der Veden. 6 Theile. GSttingen, 1874-81. 

Ueber die Entstehung des indogennanischen Vokativs. G6t- 

tingen, 1872. 

Vedica und Verwandtes. Strassburg, 1879. 

Ueber einige W8rter mit dem Bindevocal f im Rigveda. G8t- 

tingen, 1879. 

Vedica und Linguistica. Strassburg, 1880. 

Behandlung des auslautenden a in na ' wie ' und na ' nicht ' 



im Rigveda, mit Bemerkungen tlber die Aussprache der Worter 
im Veda. G6ttingen, 1881. 

— Uebersetzung des Rigveda (I, i-ri8): Orient und Occident, 
1862-64. 
Rigveda, X, 10, 7 : Bezz. Beitr. I, 47-51. — Uebersetzung des 



Rigveda (I, 1 19-130): Bezz. Beitr. VII, 286-309. 

Kleinere Schriften, herausgegeben von A. Bezzenberger, I, 109, 

120, 265, 278, 295, 305, 314, 316; II, 172, 177. Berlin, 1890. 

Bergaigne, A. La religion ve'dique d'apres les hymnes du Rig- Veda, 
Vols. I— III. Paris, 1878-83. 

Quelques Observations sur les figures de rhe'torique dans le Rig- 
Veda. (Me*moires de la Socie'te' de linguistique, tome IV, 2 e 
fascicule.) Paris, 1880. 

Recherches sur l'histoire de la Samhiti du Rig- Veda I. La 

Samhiti primitive. Paris, 1887. (Journal Asiatique, 1886. Extrait.) 

Nouvelles recherches sur l'histoire de la Samhita du Rig-Veda 

II-IV. Supplement au Me'moire sur la Samhiti primitive; les 
diffe'rents couches d'interpr&ations ; le classement du Mandala 
VIII. Paris, 1887. (Journal Asiatique, IX, 191-287. Extrait) 

Deuxieme note additionnelle a l'article Recherches sur l'histoire 

de la Samhiti du Rig- Veda. (Journal Asiatique, IX, 518 f.) 

La syntaxe des comparisons ve'diques : Bibliotheque de l'e'cole 

des hautes Etudes, LXXII, pp. 75-101. (Mel Renier, Paris, 1887.) 
Recherches sur l'histoire de la liturgie ve'dique. La forme 



me'trique des hymns du Rig- Veda. (Ac. des Inscr., C — R, XVI, 

1888, Mai-Juin, pp. 232-238.) 
Recherches sur l'histoire de la liturgie ve'dique. (Journal 

Asiatique, XIII, 2, 121-197. 1889.) 
La division en Adhyayas du Rig- Veda : Journal Asiatique, X, 

3, 488-495. (Extrait. Paris, 1888.) 
et V. Henry. Manuel pour le Sanscrit Ve\lique. Paris, 1890. 
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Bloomfield, M. Final as before Sonants in Sanskrit. Baltimore, 
1882. (Amer. Journal of Philology, Vol. Ill, No. 1.) 

On certain Irregular Vedic Subjunctives or Imperatives. Balti- 
more, 1884. (Amer. Journal of Philology, Vol. V, No. 1.) 

On the Vedic Instrumental pa</bhfs. (Proc. Amer. Or. Soc. 

Oct. 1889, pp. clii-clvi.) 
Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda. Second Series. 



Baltimore, 1890. 
Bollensen, F. Zur Vedametrik : ZDMG. XXXV, 448-445.— Die 

Betonungssysteme des Rig- und Simaveda: ZDMG. XXXV, 

456-72. — Beitrage zur Kritik des Veda : ZDMG. XLI, 494-507 ; 

XLV, 204. 
P. von Bkadke. Beitrage zur altindischen Religions- und Sprach- 

geschichte : ZDMG. XL, 347 ff., 655 S. 

Dyftus Asura, Ahura Mazda und die Asuras. Halle, 1885. 

Brunnhofer, H. Erwahnung der Pfahlbauten im Rigveda : Fernschau, 

Jahrb. der Mittelschweiz, Geogr.-Commerz. Ges. in Aarau, II 

(1888). 
Dialektspuren (Infinitiv) : KZ. XXV, 329. — Ueber Infinitive des 

Veda und Avesta : Bezz. Beitr. XV, 262-270. 
Colinet, Ph. Les principes de l'exegese ve"dique d'apres MM. Pischel 

et K. Geldner (Muse"on, IX, 1890, pp. 250-267 and 372-388). 
Purandhi, the goddess of abundance, in the Rigveda. (Babyl. 

and Oriental Record, II, n (1888), pp. 245-254.) 
Purandhi is the goddess of abundance in the Rigveda. (Babyl. 

and Oriental Record, 1890, IV, 6, pp. 121-130.) 
Collitz, H. Ueber eine besondere Art vedischer Composita, Ver- 

handlungen des V*«» intern. Or. Congr. zu Berlin, 1881. II, 

287-298. 
DelbrUck, B. De usu dativi in carminibus Rigvedae. Halle, 1 867. 
Syntaktische Forschungen. Halle, 1871-79. — Bd. V, Altindische 

Syntax. Halle, 1888. 

Das Altindische Verbum. Halle, 1874. 

Vedische Chrestomathie. Halle, 1874. 

Eaton, A. J. The Atmanepada in the Rigveda. Leipzig, 1884. 
D'Eckstein, Baron. fitudes sur la Grammaire Ve*dique. (Revue 

Archeologique.) Paris, 1859. 
Edgrkn, A. H. On the Relation in the Rig- Veda between the Palatal 

and Labial Vowels and their Corresponding Semivowels, 1878. 

(Journ. Amer. Or. Soc, Vol. XI, 1880.) 
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Ehni, J. Der Vedische Mythus des Yama. Strassburg, 1890. 
Rv. X, 85, die Vermahlung des Soma und der SQrya : ZDMG. 

XXXIII, 166-176. 
Gaedicke, Carl. -Der Accusativ im Veda. Breslau, 1880. 
Garbe, R. Accentuationssystem der altindischen Nominalcomposita : 

KZ. XXIII, 470. 
Geldner, K. Conjectanea Vedica (kshowt) : Bezz. Beitr. XI, 327-331. 

— Ueber das vedische Wort meni : Festgruss an Bohtlingk, 

31-33. — Conjectanea Vedica: KZ. XXVII, 215 ff. 

Geldner, K., u. A. Kaegi. Siebenzig Lieder des Rigveda. Tubingen, 
1875. 

Grassmann, H. W6rterbuch zum Rig-Veda. Leipzig, 1873. 
Rigveda, iibersetzt. 2 Vols. Leipzig, 1876-77. 

Griffith, R. T. H. The Hymns of the Rigveda, translated with a 
Popular Commentary. Vols. I, II. Benares, 1889-90. 

Guru Datta, Vidyarthi. The Terminology of the Vedas, Part I. 

Lahore, New Indian Press, 1888. 
Happel, Julius. An Varuwa, Rigveda I, 25, iibersetzt : Zeitschr. f. 

Missionskunde u. Religionswissenschaft, V, 1, p. 28 f. 
Haug, M. The Origin of Brahmanism. Poona, 1863. 
A Contribution towards a Right Understanding of the Rigveda. 

Bombay, 1863. 

Brahma und die Brahmanen. Miinchen, 1871. 

On the Interpretation of the Veda : Report of the Proc. of the 

2nd intern. Congr. of Or. in London, 1874, pp. 24-27. Cf. 

Delbrtlck in Jenaer Literaturzeitung, Jahrgang 1874, Art. 785, 

and 1875, Art. 137. 
Ueber das Wesen und den Werth des wedischen Accents. 

Miinchen, 1874. 
Vedische Rathselfragen und Rathselspriiche. Ueberseizung und 



Erklarung des DJrghatamas-Liedes Rigv. I, 164. Miinchen, 1876. 
Hillebrandt, A. Ueber die Goltin Aditi. Breslau, 1876. 

Varuna und Mitra. Breslau, 1877. 

Das altindische Neu- u. Vollmondsopfer. Jena, 1880. 

Die beiden arischen Accentsysteme. 1882-85. 

Veda-Chrestomathie mit Glossar. Berlin, 1885. 

Zu Rv. V, 2, 1-6: ZDMG. XXXIII, 248-251.— Zu Rv. I, 162 : 

ZDMG. XXXVII, 521-524.— Miscelle aus dem Vedaritual: 

ZDMG. XL, 708-712. 
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Hillebrandt, A. Spuren einer alteren Rigvedarecension: Bezz. Beitr. 

VIII, 195-203. — Uktham madar ka. jasyate: Bezz. Beitr. IX, 192. 

Vedica. Vienna Oriental Journal, III, 188-194, 259-273. 

Nationale Opfer in Altindien : Festgruss an Bohtlingk, 40-43. 

Die Sonnwendfeste in Altindien : Romanische Forschungen, V, 

1889, 299 seqq. 
Vedische Mythologie I. Soma und verwandte G8tter. Breslau, 

1 891. 

Hirzel, A. Gleichnisse und Metaphern im Rgveda. Leipzig, 1890. 
Kaegi, A. Der Rigveda, die aelteste Literatur der Inder. 2 te Aufl. 

Leipzig, 1 88 1. See Arrowsmith. 

Vasta usrah : Festgruss an Bohtlingk, 48 seq. 

Kerbaker, M. Varuna e gli Aditya, saggio di esegesi vedica, memoria 

(Atti della R. Acad, di archeol. lettere e belle arti, 1884-86). 

Napoli, 1887, pp. 105-144. — App. II al Vol. XIII, degli Atti &c. 

Napoli, 1889. 
Kirste, J. £tudes sur les Pratis'akhyas. Paris, 1883. 
Koulikowski, D. Les trois feux sacr^s du Rig-V^da : Rev. hist. rel. 

XX, 2, pp. 1 51-179. 
Kuhnau, R. Die Trishtubh-Jagati-Familie. Gettingen, 1886. 

Rhythmus und indische Metrik. Gottingen, 1887. 

Langlois, M. Rig-Ve"da, ou Livre des Hymnes, traduit du Sanscrit, 

4 torn. Paris, 1848-51. 

Lanman, Charles R. A Statistical Account of Noun-Inflection in the 
Veda. (Journ. Amer. Or. Soc, Vol. X, No. 11.) New Haven, 
1880. Cf. Collitz in Bezz. Beitr. VII, 176-184. 

Lignana, Giacomo. I Navagvah e i Dasagvah del Rigveda : Verhand- 

lungen des VII^ 11 internat. Or. Congr. in Wien, 1886. Arische 

Section, pp. 59-68. 
Lindner, Bruno. Altindische Nominalbildung. Jena, 1878. 
Ludwig, A. Der Infinitiv im Veda. Prag, 1871. 
Ueber die unflectierten Formen auf & des verbum finitum im 

Rigveda. Prag, 1874. (Sitzungsber. d. Kgl. bohm. Ges. d. Wiss.) 
Die philosophischen und religiSsen Anschauungen des Veda. 

Prag, 1875. 
Der Rigveda, Deutsch mit Commentar und Einleitung, Vols. 1-6. 

Prag, 1876-88. 
Uber die Erwahnung von Sonnenfinsternissen im Rigveda. 

Sitzungsber. der Kgl. b6hm. Ges. der Wiss. Prag, 1885. 
[33] N n 
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Ludwig, A. Die Ironie im Mahibharata und im Rgveda : Festgruss 

an Bahtlingk, 82-87. 

Ueber die Kritik des Rgveda Textes. Prag, 1889. 

Ueber Methode bei Interpretationen des Rgveda. Prag, 1890. 

dhaman und svadha: KZ. XXVIII, 240. 

Bedeutungen vedischer W6rter: ZDMG. XL, 715-717. — Drei 

Rgvedastellen : ZDMG. XL, 713. 
Macdonell, A. A. Katyayana's Sarvanukramanf of the jfr'gveda. 

Oxford, 1886. 
Max Muller, F. Rig- Veda oder die heiligen Lieder der Brahmanen. 

I: Text und Uebersetzung des Pratisakhya oder der altesten 

Phonetik und Grammatik. Leipzig, 1856. 
Rig-Veda-Sa«hita. The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans. 

Translated and explained. Vol. I. London, 1869. 
Mayr, Aurel. Beitrage aus dem Rg-Veda zur Accentuirung des 

Verbum finitum. Wien, 1871. 
Meter, Rudolf. Rgvidhana. Berlin, 1878. 
Muir, John. Original Sanskrit Texts, Vols. I-V, London, 1868-1 87 1 

(2nd ed.). 
Mtriantheus, L. Die Aivins oder Arischen Dioskuren. Munchen, 

1876. 
Neisser,W. Zurvedischen Verballehre I : Bezz. Beitr. VII, 211-241. 

— Vorvedisches im Veda : Bezz. Beitr. XVII, 244-256. 
Neve, M. F. £tudes sur les hymnes du Rig-V6da. Paris, 1842. 

Essai sur le Mythe des Ribhavas. Paris, 1847. 

Oldenberg, H. Das altindische Akhyana : ZDMG. XXXVII, 

54-86. 
Rigveda-Samhita und Samavedarcika : ZDMG. XXXVIII, 

439-480. 
Akhyana-Hymnen im Rigveda: ZDMG. XXXIX, 52-90. 



Die Adhyayatheilung des Rigveda: ZDMG. XLI, 508-515; 

XLII, 362-365. 

Ueber die Liedverfasser des Rigveda. ZDMG. XLII, 199-247. 

Der Abhinihita Sandhi im Rigveda, ZDMG. XLIV, 321-338. 

Der Rigveda. Band I : Metrische und textgeschichdiche Pro- 
legomena. Berlin, 1888. [Cf. Review by A Hillebrandt, in 
Goetting. Gel. Anz., Mai 1889, pp. 387-424. — See Sabbathier.] 

The Interpretation of the Veda, and the Hindu Epic : Open 

Court (Chicago), 1889, April 11 (Translated from the Deutsche 
Rundschau). 
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Perry, E. D. Indra in the Rigveda : Journ. Amer. Or. Soc., Vol. XI, 
pp. 117-208. New Haven, 1882. (See Hillebrandt in E. Kuhns 
Literatur-Blatt ftir Orientalische Philologie, II, 1.) 

Pertsch, W. Upalekha, de Kramapatha libellus. Berol. 1854. 

Peterson, P. Hymns from the Rigveda, edited with Sayana's Com- 
mentary, notes and a translation. Bombay, 1888 (B. S. S.). 

Handbook to the Study of the Rigveda. Part I. Bombay, 

1890 (B. S. S.). 

Pischel, R. Miscellanea: ZDMG. XXXV, 711-724. — Vedica: 
ZDMG. XL, m-126. 

Zur Lehre vom Dativ: Bezz. Beitr. I, 11 1- 120. 

Pischel, R., u. K. F. Geldner. Vedische Studien I. Stuttgart, 1888. 
[Cf. Reviews by: V. Henry: Revue critique (1890), 5, pp. 
81-85. — H. Oldenberg: G6tting. Gel. Anz. 1890. 10. — 
Bartholohae: Deutsche Litztg. 23 (1890). — Veckenstedt: 
Zeitschr. f. Volkskunde II, 6, pp. 244-248. — See Colinet.] 

Regnaud, Paul. Le mot vMque rta : Rev. hist. rel. XVI, 1887, 
pp. 26-27. 

— — Le caractere et 1'origine des jeux des mots ve'diques : Rev. hist, 
rel. XVI, 2, pp. 166-169. 

Un e"pithete des dieux dans le Rig- Veda (araura) : Rev. hist. 

rel. XV, 1887, pp. 46-51. 

Etymologies ve'diques : Rev. hist. rel. XIX, 1, pp. 79-84. 

Le Rig- Veda et les origines de la mythologie indo-europeenne : 

Rev. hist. rel. XIX, 3, pp. 333-352. 

Eludes ve'diques. Traduction d'un hymn a l'Aurore (I, 123 du 

Rig-Ve"da) : Rev. hist. rel. XXI, 1, pp. 63-96. 
£tudes ve'diques. Deux appreciations re*centes du Rig- Veda : 



Rev. hist. rel. XXI, 3, pp. 301-311. 
Eludes ve'diques. L'hymne III, 1 du Rig-Ve"da : Rev. hist. 

rel. XXII, 302. 
Regnier, A. £tude sur l'idiome des Ve"das et les origines de la 

langue Sanscrite. Paris, 1855. 
Eludes sur la grammaire ve"dique. Pratisakhya du Rig-Vdda. 

Paris, 1857. 
Rig- Veda. Rigveda Sanhita, liber primus, ed. F. Rosen. London, 

1838. 
Rig-Veda-Sanhita, the Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans, together 

with the Commentary of Sayanacharya. Edited by F. Max Mttller. 

6 vols. London, 1 849-1 874. Second Edition, Vols. I, II. 

London, 1890. 

N n 2 
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Rig- Veda. The Hymns of the Rig-Veda in the Sawhiti Text. Re- 
printed from the editio princeps, by F. Max Mttller. London, 1873. 

The Hymns of the Rig- Veda in the Pada Text. Reprinted from 

the editio princeps, by F. Max Mflller. London, 1873. 

Die Hymnen des Rigveda. Herausgegeben von Th. Aufrecht 

2 Theile. ' 2*» Auflage. Bonn, 1877. 

J?/ksa/»hita S4ya«Siarya-viraiita-Bhdshya-sahita, Padapa/Aayu- 

kta ka, edited by Ra^aTama ^astri Bodas and .Srvarama .Sastri 
Gore. 8 vols. Bombay, 1889. 

Rigveda SamhitS, ed. by Prasanna Kumara Vidyiratna. Vol. I. 

Calcutta, 1888-9. 
Rigvedasya Saya»UaTya-vira&tam Madhavfya-VedaTtha-Prakl- 



jakhyam Bhashyam. Edited by Prasanna Kumara Vidyiratna. 

Calcutta, 1889. 
Rig- Veda Sanhita, the first and second Adhyayas of the first 

Ashtaka, with notes and explanations, and an introductory essay on 

the study of the Vedas. By K. M. Banerjea. Calcutta, 1875. 
Rig Veda SamhitS, Vols. I-VII. Bengali Translation, with notes, 

by R. C. Datta. Calcutta, 1887. 
The Vedarthayatna, Marilhi and English Translation of the 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page 123, l> ne 6 fr° m below, read vlrva-manusha for vlrva-manusha 
'38, ,, 19, read samsaxn&x&ya. for samsa.' 
138, „ 20, read .raOTsanam/or jawjanam 
173, „ 4 from below, razrf ara/or ara 
278, „ 17 seq., frarf of Indra/<?r of the Maruts 
315, „ 8, read gafig&nk- for gaAgaxA.- 
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Sacred Books of the East 

TRANSLATED BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 
AND EDITED BY 

THE RIGHT HON. F. MAX MOLLER. 

This Series is published with the sanction and co-operation of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 

RBPORT pr»«.nt«d to th« AOADBKIB DBS XBBOBIPTXOHB, Kay 11, 
1883, by M. BBBB8T BBVAB. 

'M. Renan presents trots nouveaux une seconde, dont l'interet historique et 
volumes de la grande collection des religieux ne sera pas moindre. M. Max 
"Livres sacres de l'Orient" (Sacred Miiller a sn se procurer la collaboration 
Books of the East), que dirige a Oxford, des savans les plus eminens d'Europe et 
avec une si vaste Erudition et une critique d'Asie. L'Universite d'Oxford, que cette 
si sflre, le savant asstocie de l'Academie grande publication honore au plus haut 
des Inscriptions, M. Max Miiller. ... La degrl, doit tenir a continuer dans les plus 
premiere sine de ce beau recueil, com- larges proportions une ceuvre aussi philo- 
posee de 24 volumes, est presque achevee. sophiqnement concue que savamment 
M. Max Miiller se propose a en publier executee.' 

SXTBAOT from th« QUABTSXX.Y BBT2BW. 

' We rejoice to notice that a second great edition of the Rig- Veda, can corn- 
series of these translations has been an- pare in importance or in usefulness with 
nounced and has actually begun to appear, this English translation of the Sacred 
The stones, at least, out of which a stately Books of the East, which has been devised 
edifice may hereafter arise, are here being by his foresight, successfully brought so 
brought together. Prof. Max Miiller has far by his persuasive and organising 
deserved well of scientific history. Not power, and will, we trust, by the assist- 
a few minds owe to his enticing words ance of the distinguished scholars he has 
their first attraction to this branch of gathered round him, be carried in due 
study. But no work of his, not even the time to a happy completion.' 

ProxiiMor B. RABAT, Inaugural Loctur* la fh« TJniv«r«lty of Freiburg, 1 887 . 
' Die allgemeine vergleichende Reli- internationalen Orientalistencongress in 
gionswissenschaft datirt von jenem gross- London der Grundstein gelegt worden 
artigen, in seiner Art einzig dastehenden war, die Ubersetzung derheiligen Biicher 
Unternehmen, zu welchem auf Anregung des Ostens ' (the Sacred Boohs of the 
Max Miillers im Jahre 1874 auf dem East). 

Th« Hon. AX.BBBT B. O. OAVBXVO, < Words on Bxlatlng BaUglons.' 
' The recent publication of the " Sacred a great event in the annals of theological 
Books of the East" in English is surely literature.' 
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SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST: 



FIRST SERIES. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max MOller. Part I. The .^Jandogya- 
upanishad, The Talavakara-upanishad, The Aitareya-arawyaka, 
The Kaushitaki-brahmawa-upanishad, and The Va^asaneyi- 
samhila-upanishad. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Upanishads contain the philosophy of the Veda. They have 
become the foundation of the later Veddnta doctrines, and indirectly 
of Buddhism. Schopenhauer, speaking of the Upanishads, says : 
'In the whole world there is no study so beneficial <">d so elevating 
as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it will 
be the solace of my death.' 

[See also Vol. XV.] 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VasishMa, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg BOhler. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas contain the original treatises on 
which the Laws of Manu and other lawgivers were founded. 

[See also Vol. XIV.] 

vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part I. The Shu King, The Religious Portions of the Shih 
King, and The Hsiao King. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

Confucius was a collector of ancient traditions, not the founder of 
a new religion. As he lived in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. 
his works are of unique interest for the study of Ethology. 
[See also Vols. XVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXIX, and XL.] 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part I. The Vendidad. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

The Zend-Avesta contains the relics of what was the religion of 
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EDITED BY F. MAX M&LLER. 



Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes. It forms to the present day the sacred 
book of the Parsis, the so-called fire-worshippers. 
[See also Vols. XXIII and XXXI.] 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part I. The Bundahu, Bahman 
Ya^t, and Shayast la-shayast. 8vo, cloth, 1 2 s. 6d. 

The Pahlavi Texts comprise the theological literature of the revival 
of Zoroaster 's religion, beginning with the Sassanian dynasty. They 
are important for a study of Gnosticism. 

[See also Vols. XVIII, XXIV, XXXVII, and XLVII.] 

Vols. VI and IX. The Quran. 

Parts I and II. Translated by E. H. Palmer. Second Edition. 
8 vo, cloth, 21s. 

This translation, carried out according to his own peculiar views 
of the origin of the Qur'dn, was the last great work ofE. H. Palmer, 
before he was murdered in Egypt. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vish#u. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 

A collection of legal aphorisms, closely connected with one of the 
oldest Vedic schools, the Ka/Aas, but considerably added to in later 
time. Of importance for a critical study of the Laws ofManu. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita.with The Sanatsu^atiya, 
and The Anuglti. 

Translated by Kashinath Trimbak Telanc. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The earliest philosophical and religious poem of India. It has been 
paraphrased in Arnold's 'Song Celestial.' 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, 

Translated from Pali by F. Max Muller ; and 

The Sutta-Nipata, 
Translated from Pali by V. FausbOll ; being Canonical Books 
of the Buddhists. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Dhammapada contains the quintessence of Buddhist morality. 
The Sutta-Nipdta gives the authentic teaching of Buddha on some 
of the fundamental principles of religion. 
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Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 

Translated from Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids, i. The Mahi- 
parinibbana Suttanta; 2. The Dhamma-lakka-ppavattana 
Sutta. 3. The Tevgg-aSuttanta; 4. The Akankheyya Sutta ; 
5. The ATetokhila Sutta; 6. The Mahi-sudassana Suttanta; 
7. The Sabbasava Sutta. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A collection oflhe most important religious, moral, and philosophical 
discourses taken from the sacred canon of the Buddhists. 

Vol. XII. The .Satapatha-Brahmawa, according to the 
Text of the Madhyandina School. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part I. Books I and II. 
8vo, cloth, 1 2S. 6d. 

A minute account of the sacrificial ceremonies of the Vedic age. 
It contains the earliest account oflhe Deluge in India. 
[See also Vols. XXVI, XLI, XL1II, and XLIV.] 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Herhann 

Oldenberg. Part I. The Pdtimokkha. The MahSvagga, I-IV. 

8vo, cloth, 1 or. 6d. 

The Vinaya Texts give for the first time a translation of the moral 

code of the Buddhist religion as settled in the third century B. C. 

[See also Vols. XVII and XX.] 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VasishMa, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg Buhler. Part II. 
Vasish/Aa and Baudhayana. 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part II. The Ka/fla-upanishad, 
The Mu«</aka-upanishad, The Taittiriyaka-upanishad, The 
Br/badaranyaka-upanishad, The ^Vetirvatara-upanishad, The 
Prarfla-upanishad, and The Maitraya»a-brahma»a-upanishad. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part II. The Yf King. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 
[See also Vols. XXVII, XXVIII.] 

Vol. xvn. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahavagga, V-X. The A'ullavagga, 
I— III. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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vol. XVIH. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part II. The Dirfistan-t Dtnik 
and The Epistles of Manfl^ihar. 8vo, cloth, 1 2j. 6d. 

Vol. xix. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 

A Life of Buddha by Ajvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. 8vo, cloth, iojt. 6d. 

This life of Buddha was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
A.D. 420. // contains many legends, some of which show a certain 
similarity to the Evangelium infant iae, $c. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part III. The JPullavagga, IV-XII. 8vo, cloth, 
1 of. (td. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pu«darlka ; or, The Lotus 
of the True Law. 

Translated by H. Kern. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

' The Lotus of the True Law,' a canonical book of the Northern 
Buddhists, translated from Sanskrit. There is a Chinese transla- 
tion of this book which was finished as early as the year 286 A.D. 

Vol. XXII. Caina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi. Part I. The 
A*Mftga-Sutra and The Kalpa-Sutra. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The religion of the (7ainas was founded by a contemporary of Buddha. 
It still counts numerous adherents in India, while there are no 
Buddhists left in India proper. 

[See Vol. XLV.] 

vol. xxili. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmestetrr. Part II. The Sirdzahs, 
Yarts, and Nyayu. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part III. Dtna-I Maindg- 
Khira</, .Sikand-gumantk Vjgir, and Sad Dar. 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 
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SECOND SERIES. 

vol. XXV. Manu. 

Translated by Gkoro Buhler. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
This translation is founded on that of Sir William Jones, which 
has been carefully revised and corrected with the help of seven native 
Commentaries. An Appendix contains all the quotalionsfrom Manu 
which are found in the Hindu Law-books, translated for the use of 
the Law Courts in India. Another Appendix gives a synopsis of 
parallel passages from the six Dharma-sHtras, the other Smnlis, 
the Vpanishads, the Mahdbhdrala, <Jr. 

Vol. XXVI. The 6atapatha~Brahma«a. 

Translated by Julius Eggkling. Part II. Books III and IV. 
8vo, cloth, 1 2 j. 6d. 

Vols. XXVII and XXVIII. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Parts 
III and IV. The Li K\, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules 
of Propriety, or Ceremonial Usages. 8vo, cloth, 25*. 

Vol. xxix. The Grzhya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part I. .Sankhayana, Ajvalayana, Pdraskara, Khadira. Trans- 
lated by Hermann Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s . 6d. 

vol. XXX. The GWhya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part II. Gobhila, Hirawyakerin, Apastamba. Translated by 
Hermann Oldenberg. Apastamba, Ya^tfa-paribhasbii-sutras. 
Translated by F. Max Muller. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
These rules of Domestic Ceremonies describe the home life of the 
ancient Aryas with a completeness and accuracy unmatched in any 
other literature. Some of these rules have been incorporated in the 
ancient Law-books. 

vol. xxxi. The Zend-Avesta. 

Part III. The Yasna, Visparad, Afrtnagan, Gahs, and 
Miscellaneous Fragments. Translated by L. H. Mills. 8vo, 
• cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part I. 8vo, cloth, i8j. 6d. 
[See also Vol. XLVI.] 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-books. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. Part I. Narada, Brihaspati. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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Vol. xxxiv. The Vedanta-Sutras, with the Com- 
mentary by .Sankara^arya. Part I. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. 8vo, cloth, i zs. 6d. 
[See also Vols. XXXVIII and XLVIIL] 

vols, xxxv and xxxvi. The Questions of King 
Milinda. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Part I. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Part II. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

vol. XXXVII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part IV. The Contents of the 
Nasks, as stated in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the 
Dfnkard. 15s. 

Vol. XXXVIII. The Vedanta-Sutras. Part II. 8vo, 
cloth, with full Index to both Parts, 1 2 j . 6d. 

Vols. XXXIX and XL. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Taoism. Translated by James Legge. 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 

Vol. xli. The .Satapatha - Brahma«a. Part III. 
Translated by Julius Eggeling. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s . 6d. 

Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. 
. Translated by M. Bloomfield. 8vo, cloth, lit, 

VOL. XLIII. The .Satapatha-Brahmawa. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part IV. Books VIII, 
IX, and X. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XLIV. The i5atapatha-Brahma;/a. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part V. Books XI, XII, 
XIII, and XIV. iSs. 6d. 

Vol. XLV. The Gaina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prakrrt, by Hermann Jacobi. Part II. The 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra, The Sutrakr/tahga Sutra. 8vo, cloth, 
1 2 s. 6d. 

Vol. XL VI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. 8vo, cloth, 14^. 

Vol. XL VII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part V. Marvels of Zoroas- 
trianism. 8s. 6d. 

Vol. XLVin. The Vedanta-Sutras, Part III, with 
Ramanu^a's .Sribhashya. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. 8vo, cloth, 2$s. 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Texts. Buddha- 
forita, translated by E. B. Cowell. Sukhavatt-vyuha,Va^ra£Me- 
diki, &c, translated by F. Max Muller. Amitiyur-Dhyana- 
SOtra, translated by J. Takakusu. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
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RECENT ORIENTAL WORKS. 



ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 

ARYAN SERIES. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. I. Vafra££^edik& ; The 
Diamond- Cutter. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A. Small 4to, 3*. 6d. 
One of the most famous metaphysical treatises of the Mahayana Buddhists. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. II. Sukhavati-Vyuha : 
Description of Sukh&vati, the Land of Bliss. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A., and Bunyiu Nanjio. With 

two Appendices : (1) Text and Translation of Sanghavarman's 

Chinese Version of the Poetical Portions of the SukMvati- 

Vyuha ; (2) Sanskrit Text of the Smaller Sukhavati-Vyuha. 

Small 4to, "js. 6d. 

The edilio princeps of the Sacred Book of one of the largest and most 

influential sects of Buddhism, numbering more than ten millions of followers 

in Japan alone. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. III. The Ancient Palm- 
Leaves containing the Pra^wa-Paramita-HWdaya- 
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INTRODUCTION 



TO 



NARADA. 

THE Narada-smre'ti or Naradlya Dharmaj&stra first 
Supposed origin attra cted attention nearly a century ago by 
of the Code of being quoted in the Preface to Sir W. 
anu ' Jones's celebrated translation of the Code 

of Manu. What caused it to be brought before the notice 
of the learned world, was its bearing on the origin and 
history of the authoritative law-book of ancient India. 
The statements extracted by Sir W. Jones from the 
opening chapter of Narada's law-book require some 
modification at present, as he was not acquainted with 
the larger and more authentic of the two versions of 
Narada's work, which is now translated. It appears from 
the present work (pp. 1-4) that Narada, the reputed com- 
piler of the Naradlya Dharmajastra, refers to four, instead 
of three, successive versions of the Code of Manu, in 
100,000 jlokas or 1,080 chapters, in 1 3,000, 8,000, and 4,000 
dokas. The authorship of these four versions is assigned, 
respectively, to Manu, Narada, Markarafeya, and Sumati, 
the son of Bhr/gu, and the Narada-smrt'ti is described as 
an abridgment, made by Narada, of the ninth or Vyavahara 
(legal) chapter of the original Code in 100,000 jlokas. The 
first part of Narada's abridgment of the ninth chapter of 
Manu's Code is designed as a matr*ka or vyavahara- 
matrika, 'summary of proceedings-at-law ' or 'general 
rules of procedure.' 

Though the mythical nature of the Preface to the Narada- 

Expfenation of smrz'ti is sufficiently apparent, some facts 

the legend. which recently have come to light impart a 

higher degree of probability to the alleged connexion between 

Manu and Narada, than was formerly allowed by myself. 

Thus the contents of Narada's Preface to his Smr/ti appear 
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to have been known to such an early author as Medhatithi, 
who quotes it, rather loosely it is true, in his Commentary 
on the Code of Manu, where he says that ' this work, con- 
sisting of one hundred thousand (jlokas), was composed by 
Pra^apati and abridged successively by Manu and the 
rest V This goes far to prove that the Preface to the 
Narada-smrzti had attained notoriety as early as the ninth 
century A. D., and must be nearly or quite as old as the 
remainder of the work. The antiquity of the account 
given by Narada of the origin and history of the principal 
code of ancient India is supported to some extent by the 
Pauramk statement regarding four successive remodellings 
of the original composition of Svayawbhuva (Manu), by 
Bhrzgu, Narada, Bnhaspati, and Aiigiras 2 , and by a curious 
tradition preserved in the Mahabh&rata, to the effect that 
the original Dharmajistra, produced by Brahman in 100,000 
chapters, was successively reduced to 10,000, 5,000, 3,000, 
and 1,000 chapters by .Sawkara, Indra, Brehaspati, and 
Kavya 8 . What is more, in a colophon of the ancient 
Nepalese MS. of the Narada-smriti, that work is actually 
designed as the Manava Dharmajastra in the recension of 
Narada (manave dharmajastre naradaproktaya** sawzhita- 
yam), just as the Code of Manu in the colophons is usually 
called the Manava Dharmajastra in the recension of Bhrigu 
(manave dharmajastre bhrt'guproktayaw* sawhitayam, or 
manave dharmajastre bhrz'guprokte). Again, the chapter 
on theft (£aurapratishedha), which has come to light in 
Mr. Bendall's Nepalese Palm-leaf MS. of Narada, and in 
a Nepalese paper MS. recently discovered by the same 
scholar, forms an appendix to the body of the Narada- 
smriti, exactly in the same way as an analogous chapter 
on robbery and other criminal offences is tacked on at the 
close of the eighteen titles of law in the Code of Manu, 
IX, 252-293. It also deserves to be noted, perhaps, that 
the Dhamathats of Burma, while professing to be founded 

1 Manu/tkasangraha, p. 39, gloss on Mann I, 58 ; BUhler, Sacred Books of 
the East, vol. xxv, p. xv. 
' Mandlik's Hindu Law, p. xlvii. 
' Mahabharata XII, 59, 22, and 80 foil. ; BUhler, ibid. p. xcvi. 
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on the laws of Manu, contain several rules and maxims 
which may be traced to the Narada-snw'ti, whereas they 
do not occur in the Code of Manu '. 

Although, therefore, there appears to be an element of 
Mann anterior truth in Nlrada's account of the history of 
to Narada. t jj e Code of Manu, and of his own Smn'ti, 
there can be no doubt that the actual position of the two 
works has been inverted by him. The composition of 
Bhr*gu, or of Sumati, the son of Bhr/gu, i.e. the now 
extant Code of Manu, is not posterior, but decidedly 
anterior, in date to the Narada-smrtti, as may be gathered 
easily from a comparison of both works. Thus e.g. Narada 
mentions twenty-one modes of acquiring property, fifteen 
sorts of slaves, fourteen species of impotency, three kinds 
of women twice married, and four kinds of wanton women, 
twenty women whom a man must not approach, thirty-two 
divisions of the law of gift, eleven sorts of witnesses, five or 
seven ordeals, four or five losers of their suit, two kinds 
of proof and two kinds of documents, seven advantages 
resulting from a just decision, eight members of a lawsuit, 
one hundred and thirty-two divisions of the eighteen 
principal titles of law. The first germs of some of these 
theories may be traced to the Code of Manu, and it is 
interesting to note how these germs have been developed 
by Narada. As a rule, his judicial theories show an 
infinitely advanced stage of development as compared to 
Manu's, and his treatment of the law of procedure, in 
particular, abounding as it does in technical terms and nice 
distinctions, and exhibiting a decided preference for docu- 
mentary evidence and written records over oral testimony 
and verbal procedure, exhibits manifest signs of recent 
composition. 

An analogous inference may be drawn from the fact that 

Na^da acquainted Narada was apparently acquainted with a 

with the Code work either identical with, or closely allied 

to, the now extant Code of Manu. His 

analysis of the contents of the original Code composed by 

Manu in 100,000 jlokas corresponds in the main to the topics 

1 Forchhammer, The Jardine Prize Essay, pp. 54-58. 
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treated in that work as it now stands. He quotes the open- 
ing verse of the original gigantic work of Manu, and it is a 
remarkable coincidence that this verse agrees with Manu I, 
5, 6, i.e. with the actual exordium of the Code of Manu, as 
vv. 1-4 serve as an introduction only, and may be a subse- 
quent addition. Forensic law is alleged to have formed the 
subject of the ninth chapter of the original composition of 
Manu. In the Code of Manu, law and judicature are dis- 
cussed in the eighth and ninth chapters. The twenty-four 
chapters, divided into one thousand and eighty, i. e. 45 x 24 
sections, of the original Code, seem to represent double 
the twelve chapters of the Code of Manu. On the other 
hand, Sumati, the son of Bhriga, who is alleged to have 
reduced the original Code of Manu to its present size, and 
to have produced the law-book now current among man- 
kind, may be identified with BhWgu, the supposed author 
of the actual Manu-smrtti ; and the number of 4,000 jlokas, 
which is assigned to his composition, may be taken to be a 
rough statement of the actual extent of the Manu-smrz'ti, 
which in reality runs up to 2,685 dokas only. 

A consideration of these facts leaves but little. doubt that 
the compiler of the Ndrada-smr/ti, whoever he was, must 
have been acquainted with a work closely akin to the now 
extant Manu-smnti. This is so much the more probable 
because several of his references to the authoritative 
enunciations of Manu may be actually traced to the Manu- 
smrj'ti \ and because a number of verses either occurring in 
the MSS. of the Narada-smWti, or attributed to him by 
the digest-writers, recur in the Code of Manu. 

However, though acquainted with the Code of Manu, the 
„. so-called Narada was far from offering a 

Discrepancies ° 

between Manu mere slavish reproduction of its doctrines 

and Ndrada. m h j s Qwn WQrk 0n ^ contrarV) fa 

Narada-smrzti must be considered as an independent, and 
therefore specially valuable, exposition of the whole system 
of civil and criminal law, as taught in the law schools of the 
period. It is in fact the only Smrzti, completely preserved 

1 See e. g. Appendix 26 (p. 227) and Manu VIII, 320 ; Appendix 34 (p. 228) 
and Manu VIII, 334; Appendix 36, 37 (p. 228) and Manu VIII, 124, 125. 
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in MSS., in which law, properly so-called, is treated by 
itself, without any reference to rules of penance, diet, and 
other religious subjects; and it throws a new and an 
important light on the political and social institutions of 
ancient India at the time of its composition. Several of 
the doctrines propounded by Narada are decidedly opposed 
to, and cannot be viewed in the light of developments from, 
the teaching of Manu. Thus e.g. Narada advocates the 
practice of Niyoga, or appointment of a widow to raise 
offspring to her deceased husband ; he declares gambling 
to be a lawful amusement, when carried on in public 
gaming-houses ; he allows the remarriage of widows ; he 
virtually abrogates the right of primogeniture by declaring 
that even the youngest son may undertake the management 
of the family property, if specially qualified for the task ; 
he ordains that, in a partition of the family property, the 
father may reserve two shares for himself, and that, in the 
case of a partition after his death, the mother shall divide 
equally with the sons, and an unmarried sister take the 
same share as a younger son ; he lays down a different 
gradation of fines from those laid down by Manu, &C 1 
It may be argued that Narada would not have ventured 
Their probable to differ from the Code of Manu on such 
origin. essential points as these, unless he had found 

good authority for doing so in other early works or dicta 
attributed to the primeval legislator of India, and that this 
fact furnishes another reason for attaching some credit to 
what Narada relates of the original Code in 100,000 verses, 
and of its successive abridgment. Thus much is certain, 
that a great many floating proverbs and authoritative 
enunciations of Manu and of VWddha or Brman-Manu 
must have existed by the side of the Code of Manu in the 
times of Narada as well as before and after his period, when 
they were quoted in the Mahabharata* and in the Com- 

1 See the foot-notes, passim. 

• See Narada XII, 80-88, and Mann IX, 65-68 ; Narada XVII, 1-8, and 
Mann IX, 221-228; Narada XII, 97, and Mann V, 162; Narada XIII, 5, 
and Mann IX, 105-109; Nirada XIII, 13, 14, and Manu IX, 104, 131; 
Nirada, Appendix 30, 31, and Mann VIII, 138. 
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mentaries and Dharmanibandhas from Medhatithi's Manu- 
bhashya down to Gagannatha's Digest, translated by Cole- 
brooke. The compiler of the Narada-smr*ti may have 
incorporated a number of these dicta in his own com- 
position. At the same time, it is far from improbable that 
a work on law, called the Code of Manu in the version of 
Narada, may have existed by the side of the celebrated 
Code of Manu in the version of Bhr/gu, and that the 
unknown compiler of the Narada-smre'ti may have utilised 
that work for his own composition, and enhanced the value 
and authority of the latter by referring to, and arranging in 
his own way, the reports current with regard to Manu and 
Narada. The precise nature of the origin of such a work 
as the Narada-smrtti must needs remain a matter for 
speculation ; but it certainly was an established practice 
with Sanskrit writers to graft their own compositions on 
earlier works attributed to fabulous personages of the 
heroic age of India, and indeed to fabricate an authority of 
this kind for the productions of their own pen. 

The probable date of the Code of Manu may be turned 
Date of the to account for determining the date of the 
Narada-smnti. Narada-smWti ; just as the presumable date 
of the latter work has been used in its turn for fixing the 
chronological position of Manu. The composition of the 
two works is separated, apparently, by a considerable 
interval of time. If, therefore, the date of Manu has been 
rightly placed between the second centuries B.C. and 
A.D. by Professor Biihler 1 , it would seem to follow that 
the Narada-smr/ti can hardly belong to an earlier period 
than the fourth or fifth century A. D. The same con- 
clusion may be arrived at by other, and independent 
considerations. 
Thus the Narada-smrfti agrees on many important 
Compared with points, especially in the law of evidence, 
other Smn'tU, w j t h t h e Dharmarastras or Smr/tis of 
Ya^wavalkya, Vish«u, Brzhaspati, Katyayana, and Vyasa. 
It may be a little older than the three last-named works, 



* Loc cit. p. xcvii. 
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which belong to the latest productions of the Smrz'ti epoch 
of Hindu Law, but its legal rules and judicial theories have 
a decidedly more advanced character than either Vishwu's 
or Ya£-«avalkya's. The SnWti of Vishwu cannot belong to 
an earlier period than the third century A. D. *, and the 
Yi£-«avalkya Smrz'ti is not likely to be anterior to it in date 2 . 

Again, the judicial trial which is described in the wetl- 
and with the drama known drama Mrikk/takatikiL corresponds 

Mr«'AMaka/ika. j n a u essential features to the rules laid 
down in Narada's chapter on ' The Plaint 3 .' If, then, 
the Naradiya Dharmarastra and the Mrikkftakatikd. are 
contemporaneous productions, we have a further reason for 
assigning the composition of the former work to the fifth 
or sixth century A. D. It may also be noted that Narada 
(XII, 74) regards sexual intercourse with a female ascetic, 
pravra^ita, as a kind of incest. In the earlier Indian 
dramas likewise, such as Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra and 
-S'fldraka's Mrz£Maka/ika, the position of nuns and monks 
is highly dignified. 

Last, not least, the European term Dinara, i. e. denarius 

™. ™, « or bnvapiov, which is so important for 

The term Dtnara. > -r > r 

the purposes of Indian chronology, occurs 
repeatedly in the Narada-smrtti. In the first passage 
(Introd. II, 34, p. 3a), Dinaras are mentioned among other 
objects made of gold, and it would seem that a gold coin 
used as an ornament is meant, such as e. g. the necklaces 
made of gold mohurs, which are being worn in India at the 
present day. 'A string of Dinaras' (dinara- malaya) used 
as a necklace occurs in a well-known Jain work, the 
Kalpa-sutra of Bhadrabahu *. It is, however, possible that 
the 'Dinaras or other golden things' may be gold coins 
simply, and that Narada means to refer to forged or other- 
wise counterfeit coins. The second passage (Appendix v. 60, 
p. 232) is specially valuable, because it contains an exact 

1 Sacred Books of the East, vol. vii, p. xxxii. 
* Tagore Law Lectures, p. 49. 
' See, particularly, p. 27, note on 18. 

' See Dr. Jacobi's edition, par. 36 (p. 44), and the same scholar's translation 
of the Kalpa-s&tra, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxii, p. 232. 

[33] b 
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statement of the value of a Dinara which, it says, is called 
a Suvarwa also. The reception of Dtnaras among the 
ordinary coins of that period shows that their circulation in 
India must have commenced some time before the Narada- 
smriti was written. The first importation of gold Dtnaras 
into India cannot be referred to an earlier period than the 
time of the Roman emperors, and the gold Dtnaras most 
numerously found in India belong to the third century A. D. 1 
The earliest reference to a Work called Naradtya 
References to Dharmarastra seems to be contained in a 
Narada. work of the sixth century, Ba«a's Kadam- 
bari 2 . Whether the compiler of the Pa«£atantra was ac- 
quainted with the Narada-snWti appears to be doubtful. 
The Pa«£atantra in Kosegarten's edition contains a legal 
text which is attributed to Narada, though it is not to be 
found in the Narada-sm«'ti. The standard Bombay edition 
of the Pam£atantra has that very text, but the name of 
Narada is omitted s . Medhatithi's Manubhashya, which 
seems to belong to the ninth century, contains several 
references to the Narada-snWti, and Asahaya, who appears 
to have preceded Medhatithi, is the reputed author of the 
ancient Commentary on it, which has largely been used for 
the present work *. 

These considerations tend to show that the composition 
„ . of the Narada-smnti cannot be referred to 

Result. 

a more recent period than the fifth century 
A.D., or the sixth century at the very latest. Nor can it 
belong to a much earlier age than that This estimate of 
its age agrees with the results arrived at, thirteen years ago, 
from the very scanty data then available. 



1 Buhler, S. B. E., vol. xxv, p. cvii; West and Buhler, p. 48 ; Max Miiller, 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 345 ; Jolly, Tagore Law Lectures, 
p. 36 ; HSmle, Proceedings of the Seventh Congress of Orientalists, p. 134. 

* P. 91 in Peterson's edition. See Buhler, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxv, 
p. cvii, note 1. 

5 See Kosegarten's Pafl^atantra III, 94 ; Bombay ed., Ill, 1. It is true that 
the two texts immediately preceding the text in question in the Pa/2£atantra 
may be compared with Narada XI, 2 and I, 5, 79. 

* The fact that Asahaya refers to a coin called dramma, i. e. the Greek 
8 />°xM. may be used for fixing the earlier limit of his date. 
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The present translation, unlike the Institutes of Narada 
previously published by myself (London, Triibner & Co., 
The present 1876), is based in the main on what may be 
translation. termed the large version of Narada, and 
accords throughout with the editio princeps of the 
Narada-snWti in the Bibliotheca Indica. The reasons 
which have induced me to consider the large version as the 
original and authentic composition of Narada, and to make 
it the basis of my edition of the Sanskrit text in the Biblio- 
theca Indica, have been stated in my volume of Tagore 
Law Lectures, pp. 54-56. In those parts of the work also 
where both versions agree, or where the only extant MS. of 
the large version is deficient and has to be supplied from the 
MSS. of the minor version, the present translation will be 
found to differ not inconsiderably from my previous render- 
ing of the ' Institutes of Narada.' The discovery of five 
valuable MSS. of the minor version, besides the three used 
in preparing the ' Institutes of Narada,' the recovery of 
Asahaya's ancient and valuable Commentary on the Narada- 
smrj'ti, and the dies diem docet have united to produce a 
considerable number of new results. Among the new MSS. 
discovered, the fifteenth-century Nepalese Palm-leaf MS. of 
Mr. Bendall is the most important, and has furnished an 
entire new chapter, the authenticity of which is proved by 
numerous references in the mediaeval and modern Digests 
of Law. The chapter in question has been termed an 
Appendix in the present work (pp. 223-233). It is found, 
likewise, in a Nepalese paper MS. of the minor version, 
discovered very recently by Mr. Bendall among the 
Nepalese MSS. of the British Museum, where it had been 
labelled wrongly as A'aurapratishedha. 

The Commentary of Asahaya, as far as it goes, has 
Asahaya and furnished the substance of the foot-notes 

Kaiya«abba//a. t th e present translation, in which it 
has been quoted constantly as 'A.' Asahaya was a 
standard writer in the province of Hindu Law, and his 
Naradabhashya is a very valuable production indeed. He 
shares with other early commentators of law-books the 
peculiarity of indulging every now and then in illustrations 

b2 
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taken from the every-day life of his period, which help to 
throw some light on the practical working of Indian Law 
in those times. As an instance of this tendency I would 
cite his remarks on a rule concerning liability for debts 
(pp. 43, 44). Of course it would be dangerous to trust his 
philological skill everywhere, and some of his interpreta- 
tions are decidedly artificial. What is worse, the Com- 
mentary of Asahaya has not been preserved in its original 
shape, but in a recast due to one Kalya«abha#a, whose 
name is entirely unknown to fame. It is just possible that 
Kalyawabhatfa, instead of confining his activity to sup- 
plying deficiencies and correcting mistakes in the copies 
of Asahaya's Commentary, may have inserted some new 
verses in the text of the N&rada-smr/ti as well. Such 
might be conjectured, for example, to be the origin of the 
four verses, Introd. I, 21-24 (pp. 9-13), which are quoted 
in none of the authoritative Digests, and objectionable as to 
grammar and metre. It should be remembered, however, 
that Kalyawabha/Za declares the original work of Asahaya 
to have been spoiled by negligent scribes, and so the 
grammatical blunders may be charged to their account. 

The latter half of Asah&ya's Commentary being lost, I 
had to avail myself for the corresponding portion of the 

Other auxiliary Nclrada-smrzti, of the glosses of other me- 
writings. diaeval writers, by whom the texts of NA- 
rada have been quoted and discussed a great deal. Their 
opinions have been adverted to very fully, in the chapter 
on inheritance especially, both on account of the practical 
importance of inheritance for the law-courts of modern 
India, and because each of the various schools of Sanskrit 
lawyers has been anxious to interpret the sayings of Na- 
rada to its own advantage. For the curious and some- 
what obscure disquisition on fourteen kinds of impotency 
(XII, 11-18, pp. 167-169), I have been able to use the 
advice of my late lamented friend Dr. Haas, the well-known 
student of Indian medical science. A somewhat analogous 
passage in the canonical literature of the Buddhists has 
been kindly pointed out to me by Mr. Rhys Davids 1 . 

1 Aullavagga X, 17, 1. See Sacred Books of the East, vol. xx, p. 349. 
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The sign of an asterisk (*) has been prefixed to those 
NSrada's repute texts of Narada which were found to be 
as a legal writer, quoted in one or several of the Sanskrit 
Commentaries or Digests of Law. The same method has 
been observed previously in the Bibliotheca Indica 
edition of the Sanskrit text, but a considerable number of 
quotations has come to light since then. The repute of 
Narada as a legal writer appears to have been so great 
that upwards of half his work has been embodied in the 
authoritative compositions of the mediaeval and modern 
writers in the province of Sanskrit law. 

Under the heading of Quotations from Narada, all those 
texts have been collected at the close of the present transla- 
' Quotations from tion which are attributed to Narada in one or 
Narada.' several of the Digests and Commentaries, 
without being traceable in the MSS. of the Narada-snwti. 
Between these quotations have been inserted, for the sake 
of completeness and in order to fill up the gaps between 
the single texts contained in the quotations, a number of 
unpublished texts from the MSS. of the minor version, and 
from the final chapter on Ordeals in the ancient Nepalese 
MS. of the Narada-smrtti x . A complete edition of that 
chapter will, I trust, be published by Dr. A. Conrady. The 
quotations have been taken from all the principal Sanskrit 
works on law, from Medhatithi's Manubhashya downwards. 
For a detailed statement of the particular work and chapter 
from which each text has been quoted, I may refer to the 
foot-notes. Most texts being quoted in more than one work 
at a time, it has not been thought necessary to give com- 
plete references to every such work in each particular case, 
but I have made a point of referring as much as possible to 
those law-books which exist in English, both for convenience 
of reference and in order to facilitate a comparison of the 
present translation with previous renderings of the texts of 
Narada. All the unpublished texts have been given in the 
foot-notes in the original Sanskrit, together with the names 
of the works from which they have been taken. The MSS. 

1 Regarding that chapter, see Preface to Narada-smrrii, pp. 6, 7. 
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of these works were obtained principally from the India 
Office and Deccan College libraries ; for some of them I 
was able to use copies of my own. A peculiar source of 
difficulties lies in the fact that these works differ con- 
siderably as to the names of the authors of the single 
texts. Many texts were no doubt proverbial sayings, 
and appropriated therefore by several writers. In other 
cases, the mutually conflicting statements of various writers 
regarding the authorship of the texts may be attributed to 
carelessness. Grammatical blunders and faulty readings, 
as well as the varietas lectionis, have been referred to 
in important cases only. I subjoin a list of the abbrevia- 
tions used in the foot-notes to the present translation. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

Apararka=Apardrka's Commentary on the Ya^flavalkya-smr/'ii, 
Deccan College MS. 

Apastamba, see Manu. 

Baudhlyana, see Manu. 

Col. Dig.=Colebrooke's Digest of Hindu Law (translation of 
Gaganndtha's work). 

Dayabhdga=Colebrooke's translation of the Ddyabhdga on Inheri- 
tance, or the Sanskrit text of the D., in the Calcutta edition of 
1829. 

Ddyakramasangraha=Wynch's translation in Stokes's Hindu Law- 
Books, or the Calcutta edition. 

<?agannatha=(?agannatha'8 Vivddabhangdrwava (the work trans- 
lated by Colebrooke), Bengali MS. in my possession. 

Gautama, see Manu. 

/ M. or Mitdkshard=Mitdkshard, the Calcutta edition of the Vya- 
I vahdradhydya, or Colebrooke's version of the Mitdkshard on 

i Inheritance. 

I M. Macn.=Macnaghten's translation of the Mitdkshard on Ad- 
*■ ministration of Justice. 

Manu=the Code of Manu, ed. Jolly, London, 1887; or Professor 
Bfihler's translation of the same. For the principal editions and 
translations of Apastamba, Baudhdyana, and the other old law- 
books, I may refer to my volume of Tagore Law Lectures. 
May.=Mandlik's translation of the Vyavahdra Mayukha, in his 

Hindu Law, Bombay, 1880. 
May. (text)=Mandlik's edition of the same, ibid. 
Mayukha = the same work. 

Minor Ndrada= The Institutes of Ndrada, transl. by J. Jolly, London, 
1876; or the unpublished Sanskrit original of the same work. 

Narada=the present translation. 

Narada-smr*'ti=The Institutes of Ndrada, edited by J. Jolly, in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series. 

Nepalese Ndrada = Mr. Bendall's Nepalese Palm-leaf MS.of Ndrada. 
Raghunandana=Raghunandana's Vyavahdratattva, the Calcutta 

edition. 
Ratn.=Vivdda Ratndkara, in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
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Smr»tii.=Deva»»abha//a!s Smmi^andrika, India Office MS. 
Smn'tiiandrild=the same, or the chapter on Inheritance, transl. 

by Iyer. 
Tod. or 7b</artnanda=VyavahSrasaukhya in Todzx Mall's Toda.r&- 

nanda, Deccan College MS. 
(Uncertain) = texts quoted as 'Smr/U' generally, without the name 

of the author being given. 
Vasish/Aa, see Manu. 

Viram.=Viramitrodaya, in Jib&nanda VidylsSgara's edition. 
Vishwu, see Manu. 

Viv.=Vivada£intSma«i, translated by Tagore, Calcutta, 1863. 
Vivada£intama»i=the Sanskrit text, Calcutta edition of 1837. 
V. T.=VMdataWava by Kamalakara, India Office MS. 
Vy. A r .=Vyavahdra^indma»i by VSiaspatinmra, DevanSgarf MS. 

in my possession. 
Ya##avalkya, see Manu. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

i. Holy Manu, in order to promote the welfare 
of all beings, composed a book here, which was to 
become the foundation of the established rule of con- 
duct. It was made up of twenty-four sections, on 
(i) the creation of the world ; (2) the various kinds 
of living beings ; (3) the extent of the virtuous 

1. Regarding the historical value and bearing of this Preface, see 
Introduction. The table of contents, which is here given for the 
original Code of Manu, corresponds in the main to the contents of the 
now extant version of that work. Thus the creation of the world is 
treated of, Manu 1, 5-57 ; the various kinds of living beings, 1, 34-50; 
the virtuous countries, 11,17-23; the constitution of a judicial assem- 
bly, XII, 108-114 ; the performance of offerings, III, 69-286; IV, 
21-28, &c; established usage (Aiara), passim, all the multifarious 
rules of private morals and social economy falling under this head ; 
forensic law, chapters VIII and IX ; the extirpation of offenders, 
IX, 252-293; the mode of life of a king, chapter VII; the system 
of the four castes and four orders, I, 87-101 ; IX, 325-336, &c. ; 
marriage laws, III, 1-62 ; the mutual relations between husband 
and wife, IX, 1-103; the order of succession, IX, 103-220; the 
performance of obsequies, III, 122-286; rules of purification, V, 
57-146; rules of diet, V, 1-56; saleable commodities, and those 
which may not be sold, X, 85-94 ; the classification of offences, 
XI, 55-71; the twenty-one hells, IV, 88-90; penances, XI, 72- 
266. The Upanishads are frequently referred to, e.g. II, 165 ; VI, 
29. Secret or mysterious doctrines are e.g. those taught in the 
twelfth chapter of the Code of Manu. A somewhat analogous 
table of contents of the Code of Manu is given in that work itself, 
I, m-118. 

[33] U B 
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country; (4) the constitution of a judicial assembly; 
(5) the performance of offerings according to the 
Vedas and Vedarigas ; (6) established usage ; (7) 
forensic law ; (8) the extirpation of offenders ; (9) 
the mode of life of a king; (10, 11) the system of 
the (four) castes and (four) orders; (12) marriage 
laws; (13) the mutual relations between husband 
and wife; (14) the order of succession; (15) the 
performance of obsequies; (16) the elucidation of 
difficult points regarding purification; (17) the rule 
as to what may be eaten and what not ; (18, 19) the 
law regarding vendible commodities, and those which 
must not be sold ; (20) the various kinds of crime ; 
(21) heaven and hell; (22) penances; (23) the 
Upanishads ; (24) secret doctrines. 

2. Holy Manu, after having thus (composed) that 
(book) in a hundred thousand .riokas, and in one 
thousand and eighty chapters, delivered it to the 
divine sage Narada. He having learnt it from him, 
reflecting that a work of this kind could not be 
remembered easily by mortals on account of its size, 
abridged it in twelve thousand (rlokas) and delivered 
it to the great sage Markawdfeya. 

3. He having learnt it from him, and reflecting on 

2. The Manu who is referred to in this place is no doubt Manu 
Sviyawbhuva, or ' Manu sprung from the self-existent Being,' to 
whom the Code of Manu is said to have been revealed by Brahman ; 
see Manu I, 58. Narada is one of the seven principal i?/'shis. 
He is also reckoned among the Pra^tpatis, ' lords of creatures ' 
or 'creators,' and is viewed as the chief of heavenly musicians. 
Mirkawfeya is elsewhere called ' the long-lived,' and is celebrated 
for his austerities. He is the reputed author of a well-known 
Purina, called after him the Markanrfeya Pura«a. 

3. BhWgu, one of the great i?«shis of antiquity, is in the Code of 
Manu introduced as a son of Manu, and as the compiler of the 
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the (limited duration and) capacity of human life, 
reduced it to eight thousand (slokas), and delivered 
this (abridgment) to Sumati, the son of Bhrtgu. 

4. Sumati, the son of Bhrtgu, after having learnt 
(this book) from him and considered what human 
capacity had been brought down to through the 
(successive) lessening of life (in the four ages of 
the world), reduced it to four thousand (slokas). 

5. It is this (abridgment) which Manes and mortals 
read, whilst the gods, Gandharvas, and other (ex- 
alted beings) read in extenso-the (original) code, 
consisting of one hundred thousand (rlokas). There 
the first sloka. runs as follows : ' This universe was 
wrapped up in darkness, and nothing could be dis- 
cerned. Then the holy, self-existent Spirit issued 
forth with his four faces.' 

6. After this exordium, chapter follows chapter 

present version of the Code of Manu ; see Manu I, 35, 59, 60. 
The fact of his being mentioned here as the father of Sumati, the 
compiler of the final recension of the Code of Manu, renders it 
probable that this work may have closely resembled the now extant 
Code of Manu. However, the latter work has not more than 2684 
jlokas, instead of the 4000 attributed to the version of Sumati. 

4. As for the successive lessening of life, and general deteriora- 
tion of the world, in the four ages, Kr/'ia, TretS, DvSpara, and 
Kali, see Manu I, 81-86. 

5. A. observes expressly that the term 'there* refers to the 
original Code in 100,000 jlokas. The floka here quoted is 
nearly identical with Manu I, 5 a, 6 a. 

6. The "Mitrtki or 'Introduction' (compare divyam4tr*k&, a 
' general introduction to the law regarding ordeals,' in the Mitl- 
ksharS, p. 139) which is here attributed to Narada, appears to 
have formed part of the abridgment in 12,000 flokas, which was 
originally composed by him. It was composed in the Sutra style, i.e. 
it was made up of aphorisms. The xlokas are frequently designed 
as Sutras by the commentators of law-books. Supposing this 
work to have consisted of twelve chapters, like the present Code 
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continuously. There the ninth chapter is headed, 
' Judicial Procedure.' There Narada, the divine 
sage, composed an Introduction in the Sutra style, 
as follows. It begins with the following sloka. 



of Manu, each chapter would have contained about iooo flokas. 
The Narada-smr/'ti actually has about iooo dokas. In the Code 
of Manu, forensic law is treated in the eighth and ninth chapters. 
The compiler of the present work declares his composition to be 
the ninth chapter of Narada's abridged version of the Code of 
Manu. In the above enumeration of twenty-four subjects treated 
in the original Code of Mar.u, judicial procedure is introduced as 
the seventh and eighth subject. This coincidence indeed might 
be accidental. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I. Legal Procedure. 

* i. When mortals were bent on doing their duty 
alone and habitually veracious, there existed neither 
lawsuits, nor hatred, nor selfishness. 

* 2. The practice of duty having died out among 
mankind, lawsuits have been introduced ; and the 
king has been appointed to decide lawsuits, because 
he has authority to punish. 

3. Documents and (the testimony of) witnesses are 
declared to be the two methods for clearing up 
doubtful matters, where two parties are quarrelling 
with one another. 

*4. Proceedings at law are of two kinds; attended 
by a wager, or not attended by a wager. A lawsuit 

I, 1. Where the sun shines, there is no shade. Where there is 
shade, there the sun does not shine. Similarly, where virtue reigns, 
there are neither lawsuits, nor hatred, nor selfishness. On the 
other hand, where these three are, there virtue is not to be found. 
A. The object of this introductory portion is to show how far 
judicial procedure is connected with Dharma ' Virtue,' or * Duty,' 
the principal subject of an Indian law-book. The VIramitrodaya 
and other compilations attribute a further hemistich to Nirada, in 
which the happy age here alluded to is referred to the period 'when 
Manu, the father of mankind, was reigning on earth.' 

3. Ya^fiavalkya II, as ; Vasish/fta XVI, 10; Vishmi VI, 23. 

4. ' A lawsuit attended by a wager' is where one of the parties 
promises in writing to pay a certain sum to the king, over and 
above the amount in dispute. ' A lawsuit not attended by a wager* 
is one devoid of a stipulation of this sort. Viramitrodaya. This 
is apparently the correct explanation. Asahaya observes that the 
amount staked may be much smaller than the amount in dispute. 
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attended by a wager is where (either of the two 
parties) stakes in writing a certain sum which has 
to be paid besides the sum in dispute (in case of 
defeat). 

5. In a lawsuit attended by a wager, he of the 
two who is cast must pay his stake and a fine when 
his defeat has been decided. 

* 6. The plaint is declared to be the essential part 
of a proceeding-at-law. If he succumbs with it, the 
defendant loses the whole suit If he can prove the 
charge, he gains the suit. 

* 7. Gatherings (kula), corporations (yrewi), assem- 
blies (ga«a), one appointed (by the king), and the 
king (himself), are invested with the power to decide 

Thus, although the sum in dispute be very considerable, one may 
stake two hundred Pa»as, or a hundred Panas, or fifty Pawas only. 

5. According to Asahaya, the wager must not be laid till the 
two first stages of the trial, the charge and the answer, are over. 
The wager may be laid either by the plaintiff or by the defendant 
The plaintiff, whose declaration has been refuted by the defendant, 
stakes a certain sum on the issue of the case. Or the defendant, 
after having denied the correctness of the charge,. stakes a certain 
sum on the correctness of his own statements, to be proved by the 
issue of the case. Asahaya does not say to whom the sum staked 
has to be paid in his opinion. It may be observed that, according 
to Burmese law, which is an offshoot of the early law of India, ten 
per cent, of the sum staked should be given to the judge and to the 
pleaders, and the remainder to the victorious party ; see Richard- 
son's Dhammathat, p. 73. Yi^navalkya II, 18 (see MitSkshara). 

6. Ya^wavalkya II, 8. 

7. Kula means an assemblage consisting of a few persons. 
Srcni denotes an assemblage of eminent merchants, &c. Gawa 
denotes a fellowship, such as e.g. the Brahman caste. A. Other 
commentators take kula to mean a family meeting; jre«i, a 
company of artizans ; gawa, an assembly of cohabitants. These 
three stages of private arbitration may be compared to the modern 
Panchayats of India. 
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lawsuits; and of these, each succeeding one is superior 
to the one preceding him in order. 

* 8. Judicial procedure has four feet, four bases, 
four means, it benefits four, reaches four, and pro- 
duces four results. This has been declared. 

* 9. It has eight members, eighteen topics, a 
hundred branches, three efficient causes, two modes 
of plaint, two openings, and two issues. 

* 10. Virtue, a judicial proceeding, documentary 
evidence, and an edict from the king are the four 
feet of a lawsuit. Each following one is superior 
to the one previously named. 

* 1 1. There virtue is based on truth ; a judicial pro- 
ceeding (rests) on the statements of the witnesses ; 
documentary evidence (rests) on declarations reduced 



11. Where both parties adhere strictly to truth in their statements, 
there is virtue or justice clearly enough, judicial procedure, written 
proof, and a royal edict being quite unnecessary in that case. 
Where either of the two parties is suspected to have made a false 
statement, judicial procedure has to be resorted to, which depends 
on the evidence given by witnesses. Documentary evidence 
(£aritra) is where the statements of witnesses are consulted, written 
in their own hand, on a leaf, or on birch-bark, or on a strip of 
rind, or some other writing material. That suit, however, which 
has been decided by an edict from the king himself, is superior to 
all the rest, according to the saying, ' What has been decided in a 
village, goes into the town. What has been decided in the town, 
goes before the king. What has been decided by the king, though 
wrongly decided, cannot be tried anew.' A. The term Mantra has 
been rendered in conformity with this interpretation, which is 
confirmed by the remarks of ATandcrvara on this jloka. Other 
commentators and several MSS. of the Narada-smnlti read svt- 
karane or pr&rnakarane for pustakarane. These commentators 
explain the term foritra in conformity with a text of Br/'haspati, 
' Whatever is practised by a man, proper or improper, in accordance 
with local usage, is termed £aritra (custom).' 
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to writing ; an edict (depends) on the pleasure of 
the king. 

* 1 2. Because the four means, of conciliation and 
the rest, are adopted, it is said to have four means. 
Because it protects the four orders, therefore it is 
said to benefit four. 

*I3. Because it affects criminals, witnesses, the 
assessors of the court, and the king, to the amount 
of one quarter each, therefore it is said to reach 
four. 

* 14. Because it produces these four, justice, gain, 
renown, and esteem among men, therefore it is de- 
clared to produce four results. 

* 15. Because it consists of these eight, the king, 

12. Because a lawsuit is decided by resorting, as the case maybe, 
to any one of the four means of success, viz. conciliation, division, 
bribery, and force, therefore it is said to have four means. Because 
it protects or guards the four castes and the four orders, therefore it 
is said to benefit four. A. The four orders are the four stages in 
the life of a twice-born man : student, householder, hermit, and 
ascetic. 

13. If unjustly decided, it brings evil on the four persons men- 
tioned in this jloka. If justly decided, it confers good on 
them. A. 

15. The several functions of the eight (or ten) 'members' of a 
judicial proceeding are thus described in a jloka attributed to 
Br/haspati. ' The chief judge publishes the sentence. The king 
passes it. The assessors investigate the facts of the case. The 
law-book dictates the judgment, Le. the victory of the one party, 
and the fine imposed on the other party. Gold and silver serve the 
purpose of administering ordeals. Water is used for relieving 
thirst or appeasing hunger. The accountant has to compute the 
sums. The scribe has to record the proceedings. The attendant 
must compel the defendant and the witnesses to appear in court, 
and detain both plaintiff and defendant, if they have given no 
sureties.' According to Asahaya, the term ' the king's righteous 
officer ' has to be referred to the king's chief judge, and by ' law- 
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his dutiful officer, the assessors of the court, the law- 
book, the accountant and scribe, gold, fire, and 
water ; therefore it is said to have eight members. 

*i6. Recovery of a debt, deposits, partnership, 
resumption of gift, breach of a contract of service, 

*i7. Non-payment of wages, sales effected by 
another than the rightful owner, non-delivery of a 
sold chattel, rescission of purchase, 

*i8. Transgression of a compact, boundary dis- 
putes, the mutual duties of husband and wife, law of 
inheritance, heinous offences, 

*i9. Abuse, assault, games, and miscellaneous, 
these are (the eighteen titles of law) on account of 
which (judicial procedure) is said to have eighteen 
topics. 

* 20. Their branches amount to one hundred and 



books ' are meant the compositions of Manu, Nirada, Vwvarupa, 
and others. 

16-19. Manu VIII, 4-8. 

20-25. The 132 divisions of the eighteen titles of law are stated 
as follows by Asahaya :— 

1. Recovery of a debt. 
1. Which debts have to be paid, and which not, &c; 2. debts (in 
general); 3. property; 4. means of livelihood of a Brahman in 
times of distress ; 5. modes of proof; 6. lending money at interest ; 
7. usurers; 8. sureties; 9. pledges; 10. documents; 11. incom- 
petent witnesses ; 12. witnesses for the plaintiff ; 13. witnesses for 
the defendant ; 14. six cases where witnesses are unnecessary; 15. 
validity of testimony, how long retained; 16. false witnesses ; 17. 
exhorting the witnesses; 18. valid evidence; 19. invalid evidence; 
20. what has to be done, where both witnesses and documents are 
wanting ; 21. ordeal by balance ; 22. ordeal by fire ; 23. ordeal by 
water ; 24. ordeal by poison ; 25. ordeal by sacred libation. 

2. Deposits. 
1. Nyasa (common deposits) ; 2. aupanidhika (sealed deposits); 
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thirty-two. On account of the multifariousness of 
human concerns, (a judicial proceeding) is said to 
have a hundred branches. 

21.' Recovery of a debt' has twenty-five divisions ; 
'deposits' has six; 'partnership' has three; 're- 
sumption of gift ' has four ; 

3. y&tilaka (loans for use) ; 4. anvahitafci (deposits for delivery) ; 

5. rilpihastagata (bailments with an artizan); 6. pogam&dhana 
(property of a minor). 

3. Partnership. 
1. The common undertakings of partners in business; 2. sacrifices 
offered by officiating priests ; 3. tolls. 

4. Resumption of gift. 
1. What may be given; 2. what may not be given; 3. valid 
gifts ; 4. invalid gifts. 

5. Breach of a contract of service. 
1. Service; 2. impure work; 3. conduct of a student; 4. rules 
of conduct for an apprentice ; 5. rules of conduct for a manager ; 

6. fifteen sorts of slaves ; 7. emancipation from slavery ; 8. legal 
position of a slave; 9. release of a slave by the favour of his 
master. 

6. Non-payment of wages. 

1. The wages of servants; 2. cowherds and the rest; 3. fee of 
a public woman; 4. questions arising in regard to the payment 
of rent. 

7. Sales effected by another than the rightful owner. 
1. Sale without ownership ; 2. treasure- trove. 

8. Non-delivery of a sold chattel. 

9. Rescission of purchase. 
1. Time ; 2. worn clothes ; 3. loss on metals (caused by working 
them) ; 4. preparing cloth. 

10. Transgression of a compact. 

11. Boundary disputes. 

1. Quarrels regarding a field; 2. quarrels regarding a house; 
3. quarrels regarding a garden ; 4. quarrels regarding a well ; 5. 
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22. ' Breach of service ' consists of nine divisions ; 
' wages ' has four divisions ; there are two divisions 
of ' sales effected by another than the rightful owner ;' 
'non-delivery of a sold chattel' has a single division 
only; 

23. ' Rescission of purchase ' has four divisions ; 
' transgression of compact ' is onefold ; ' boundary 
disputes' is twelvefold; there are twenty divisions in 
' mutual duties of husband and wife ; ' 



quarrels regarding a sanctuary; 6. quarrels regarding (the boundary 
of) a village ; 7. prohibition to decorate (to cause nuisance in ?) a 
cross-road, &c; 8. making a dike; 9. wasteland; 10. protection 
of grain; 11. compensation for grain (destroyed by cattle); 12. 
the foundation (of a householder's existence). 

12. Mutual duties of husband and wife. 
1. Examination of a man's virile potency; 2. gift of a maiden 
in marriage; 3. the offence of insulting an officiating priest; 4. 
the right time for giving a maiden in marriage; 5. the offence 
of casting a blemish on an unblemished maiden, or suitor; 6. 
marriage forms; 7. rule regarding incontinent females and other 
(unchaste women); 8. what constitutes legitimate issue; 9. illicit 
intercourse; 10. punishment of adultery; n. incest; 12. intercourse 
with cattle, and other crimes of this sort ; 13. raising issue where 
there is no husband; 14. the offspring of adulterous intercourse; 
15, 16. authorised and unauthorised intercourse of a woman with 
one not her husband; 17, 18. rule regarding bad wives and hus- 
bands; 19. conduct prescribed for a woman whose husband is ab- 
sent ; 20. definition of a rendezvous. 

13. Law of inheritance. 
1. Definition of heritage; 2. its distribution ; 3. indivisible pro- 
perty ; 4. what constitutes stridhana ; 5. descent of stridhana after 
the death of the proprietress; 6. rules regarding the property of 
brothers; 7. division of the property between parents and sons; 
8. case of a daughter whose father is unknown, &c. ; 9. case of a 
father unauthorised (to raise issue) ; 10. share of a son suffering 
from a chronic or agonising disease, or otherwise (incapable of 
inheriting); 11. division among the sons of a reunited coparcener; 
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24. ' Law of inheritance ' consists of nineteen divi- 
sions ; ' heinous offences ' of twelve ; of both ' abuse ' 
and ' assault ' there are three divisions ; 

25. ' Gambling with dice and betting on animals' 
has a single division ; ' miscellaneous ' has six divi- 
sions. Thus, adding up all these branches (of the 
principal titles of law), there are one hundred and 
thirty-two of them. 

1 2. management of the property of a deceased or absent brother; 

13. work done by one to whom the management of the family 
property has been entrusted, &c. ; 14. decision in the case of a 
contested partition; 15. enumeration of the divers kinds of sons. 
[There ought to be nineteen subdivisions of the law of inheritance, 
instead of fifteen. That number might be obtained by counting 
each reason of exclusion from inheritance as a separate division.] 

14. Heinous offences. 

1. What constitutes a heinous offence ; 2. punishments ordained 
for heinous offences ; 3. robbery ; 4. distinction between articles 
of inferior, middling, and superior value ; 5, 6. the two kinds of 
robbers; 7. seizure of robbers; 8. granting food or shelter (to 
thieves), &c. ; 9. thieves ; 10. punishment of heinous offences and 
larceny; n. tracing a thief by the foot-marks ; 12. confiscation of 
the property of thieves or others, when the stolen goods have not 
been recovered. 

15, 16. Abuse and assault. 

1. Abuse; z. assault; 3. punishments ordained for both offences. 

17. Gambling with dice, and betting on animals. 

18. Miscellaneous. 

1. Protection of the (four) castes and (four) orders by the king 
in person; 2. dignity of a king ; 3. maintenance ofBrahmans by 
the king; 4. authorisation from the king to bestow one's property 
(on Brahmans) ; 5. description of the various modes of subsistence 
permitted to a Brahman ; 6. eight things worthy of reverence. 

It should be noted that Asahaya himself, in the sequel of his 
commentary, does not adhere strictly to this division, and gives 
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* 26. Because it proceeds from one of these three 
motives, carnal desire, wrath, and greed ; therefore 
it is said to have three efficient causes. These are 
the three sources of lawsuits. 

* 27. It is said to have two modes of plaint, be- 
cause a plaint may be either founded on suspicion 
or on fact. It is founded on suspicion, when the 
defendant has been seen to move in bad company. 
It is founded on fact, when the stolen chattels or the 
like have come to light. 

* 28. Because it is based on the statements of the 
two litigants, therefore it is said to have two open- 
ings. There the accusation is called the plaint ; the 
answer is called the declaration of the defendant. 

* 29. Because it may be founded either on truth 
or on error, therefore it is said to have two issues. 
Truth is what rests on true facts. Error is what 
rests on mistake of facts. 

30. Ordeals even are rendered nugatory by artful 
men. Therefore let no mistake be committed in 
regard to place, time, quantity, and so on. 

a number of different headings, which will be quoted in the notes 
to this translation. 

27. Supposing that the owner of a lost chattel casts his suspicion 
on a man who is constantly seen in the company of well-known 
thieves and other bad characters, or who lives with prostitutes, or is 
addicted to gambling, if he impeaches that man, it is called a charge 
founded on suspicion. If a man is impeached, after having been 
taken with the maner, the stolen goods having been found among 
his property, it is called a charge founded on fact. In a charge 
founded on suspicion, the decision must be referred to the gods 
(i.e. to an ordeal). In a charge founded on fact, the decision 
rests with the king's judge. A. 

29. The issue of a lawsuit, like its beginning, may be twofold. 
Either a just decision is given, in accordance with fact, or the 
decision is erroneous. A. 
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31. There a king who acts justly must neglect 
error when it is brought forward, and seek truth 
alone, because prosperity depends on (the practice 
of) duty. 

32. As seven flames rise from fire, even so will 
seven good things become manifest in a self-re- 
strained king who passes just sentences at trials. 

33. Religious merit, gain, fame, esteem among 
men, reverence on the part of his subjects, con- 
quests, and an everlasting residence in paradise. 

34. Therefore let a king, after having seated 
himself on the judgment seat, be equitable towards 
all beings, discarding selfish interests and acting the 
part of (Yama) Vaivasvata, (the judge of the dead). 

* 35. Attending to (the dictates of) the law-book 
and adhering to the opinion of his chief judge, let 
him try causes in due order, adhibiting great care. 

36. The connection (agama) must be examined 

31. ' Brought forward,' i.e. stated by the plaintiff. The king 
shall neglect it, i.e. not accept it as correct. A. YSg-afavalkya II, 19. 

32. The idea that fire is composed of seven rays or flames 
is derived, no doubt, from the seven rays of the sun-god Sflrya, 
who is represented down to the present day as riding in a chariot 
drawn by seven horses. 

34. ' Discarding selfish motives,' i. e. free from love or wrath 
(sine ira et studio). 'The part of Yama,' the king of righteous- 
ness, i.e. the distribution of the rewards and punishments due to 
good and bad actions. A. Ya^wavalkya II, 1 ; Vishmi III, 92, &c 

35. While consulting the law-book, he should take heed at the 
same time of whatever is brought forward by the assessors of the 
court conjointly with the chief judge. He should abide by the 
opinion delivered by the latter. He should try causes in due order, 
i.e. so that the four feet of a judicial proceeding follow one another 
in due succession. A. Manu VIII, 1, 8, 9; Ya^navalkya II, i,&c. 

36. Agama, 'the connection,' i.e. the relation of the case in hand 
to the entire system of law ; ' the title of law,' its appertaining 
to a subdivision of this or that title of law ; its ' cure,' i. e. it must 
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first of all ; then the title of law must be ascertained ; 
thereupon follows the cure ; and the decision comes 
at the end. These are the four parts of a trial. 

37. Avoiding carefully the violation of either the 
sacred law or the dictates of prudence, he should 
conduct the trial attentively and skilfully. 

38. As a huntsman traces the vestiges of wounded 
deer in a thicket by the drops of blood, even so let 
him trace justice. 

* 39. Where the rules of sacred law and the dic- 
tates of prudence are at variance, he must discard 
the dictates of prudence and follow the rules of 
sacred law. 

40. When it is impossible to act up to the pre- 
cepts of sacred law, it becomes necessary to adopt 
a method founded on reasoning, because custom 
decides everything and overrules the sacred law. 

41. Divine law has a subtile nature, and is occult 

be cured like an illness, by carrying it through the four parts of 
a judicial proceeding. A. 

38. As deer in a thick forest is difficult to catch, even so justice 
is difficult of attainment. A huntsman traces the game by following 
up the drops of blood to the spot, though the soil may be covered 
by thick grass, where the wounded deer is seen by him. Similarly a 
king, following the course of the lawsuit, traces law to the point 
where justice shines forth clearly. A. Manu VIII, 44. 

39. Ya^Savalkya II, 21. 

40. According to A., this verse inculcates the superiority of 
custom to written law. Thus both the practice of raising offspring 
to a deceased or disabled brother, and the remarriage of widows 
(see twelfth title of law) are specially sanctioned in the sacred law- 
books. Yet these two customs are opposed to established practice. 
Therefore subtle ratiocination is required. A. quotes a verse to 
the effect that the immemorial usages of every province, which have 
been handed down from generation to generation, can never be over- 
ruled by a rule of the sacred law. Vasish/ia XVI, 4; Gautama XI, 23. 

41. 'The visible path' means either ratiocination founded on 
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and difficult to understand. Therefore (the king) 
must try causes according to the visible path. 

* 42. One who has never committed robbery may 
be charged with robbery. An actual robber, on the 
other hand, may be acquitted of the charge of 
robbery. Ma#</avya was tried and declared to be 
a robber. 

*43. In the case of a woman, at night, outside of 



internal or circumstantial evidence, or it may mean a sound 
decision. A. Gautama XI, 24. 

42. 'Justice has been stated (in 41) to be difficult to attain, 
because a man may be suspected to be a thief merely on account 
of stolen chattels being found amongst his property. Thus the 
great sage Ma»</avya even was reproached with theft by an in- 
judicious king, because, faithful to his vow of silence, he did not 
make a reply when he was charged with theft. Therefore it is 
necessary to adhibit great care in discerning righteous men from 
evil-doers.' A. The history of M£«</avya is related in the Mahi- 
bhlrata I, 4306 foil. A gang of robbers (Dasyus) being pursued 
by a guard, dropped their booty in the habitation of MiWavja the 
ascetic, and hid themselves in his hermitage. Soon after, their 
pursuers arrived, and asked MaWavya in which direction the 
robbers had proceeded. The saint made no reply, whereupon the 
guard took to searching the hermitage, in which they discovered 
both the robbers and the stolen chattels. The thing looking sus- 
picious, they conducted both the saint and the robbers before the 
tribunal of the king, who ordered the saint to be tied to a stake. 
However, though tied to the stake and left without food, the saint 
remained alive. After some time, the king ordered him to be 
released, and asked his forgiveness for the ill-usage offered to him. 

43. ' In the case of a woman,' i. e. if the lawsuit has been insti- 
tuted by a wife or daughter ; or if it has been decided by a woman. 
' At night,' as the night is the proper time for sleeping, and not the 
proper time for attending to judicial business ; for it is obviously 
impossible to try a cause at night. ' Outside of the village,' means 
' in the wood.' A lawsuit, when decided in one of these places 
(or special circumstances), is not finally decided and settled ; the 
cause has therefore to be tried anew. Such is the meaning of 
this rule. A. 
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the village, in the interior of a house, and by ene- 
mies ; a sentence passed under any one of these 
various circumstances may be reversed. 

* 44. Owing to the recondite nature of lawsuits, 
and the weakness of memory, the answer may be 
delayed at pleasure in lawsuits relating to a debt or 
other subject, with a view to ascertain the true facts. 

*45. Let him answer at once in charges con- 
cerning a cow, landed property, gold, a woman, 
robbery, abuse, an urgent affair, a heinous offence, 
or a calumny. 

* 46. One who tries to right himself in a quarrel, 
without having given notice to the king, shall be 
severely punished and his cause must not be heard. 

* 47. A defendant who absconds when the cause is 
about to be tried, and he who does not take heed of 
what (the claimant) says, shall be arrested by the 
plaintiff until the legal summons has been declared. 

*48. Local arrest, temporary arrest, inhibition 

44. Owing to the recondite nature of lawsuits, and on account 
of the weakness of men's memory, which renders them unable to 
remember distinctly any event that has occurred long ago, the 
defendant in a lawsuit must be allowed sufficient time to prepare 
his answer. A. Read riwidishu in the text. 

45, 46. The first rule constitutes an exception to the preceding 
one. In the cases here mentioned the answer should be tendered at 
once. A. Gautama XIII, 40, 41; Ya^flavalkya II, 12, 16. 

48. Local arrest is in this form : ' If you move from this place, 
the king will arrest you.' Temporary arrest is in this form : ' You 
must not leave this house for a certain period.' Inhibition from 
travelling consists of a prohibition not to undertake a journey 
on which one has determined. Arrest relating to karman is in 
this form: 'You must not persevere in performing this or that 
karman (religious ceremony).' Thus according to A. and Viramitro- 
daya, p. 55. When placed under arrest of any one out of these four 
kinds, the person arrested must not break the arrest. Otherwise he 
will become guilty of an offence against the king. A. 

[33] C 
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from travelling, and arrest relating to karman ; 
these are the four sorts of arrest. One arrested 
must not break his arrest. 

*49. One arrested while crossing a river, or in 
a forest (kantara), or in a bad country, or during 
a great calamity, or in another such predicament, 
commits no fault by breaking his arrest. 

[50. Those causes which have been tried in the 
king's court, (or) by friends, connections, or relations, 
shall be tried anew, after a fine of twice the original 
amount (of the sum in dispute) has been imposed.] 

* 51. If one arrested at a proper time breaks his 
arrest, he shall be punished. One who arrests im- 
properly is (equally) liable to punishment. 

* 52. One about to marry; one tormented by an 
illness ; one about to offer a sacrifice ; one afflicted 
by a calamity ; one accused by another ; one em- 
ployed in the king's service ; 



49. K&ntara, 'a fearful forest,' 'a bad country,' a dangerous 
place, ' a great calamity,' a public disaster or a heavy affliction and 
the like. One who breaks an arrest which has been put on him in 
one of the places or on one of the occasions hitherto mentioned, 
does not commit a criminal offence by doing so. A. 

50. A. observes that this verse, though it ought not to come in 
here, has been inserted from the original work (of Narada ?). It 
means, according to him, that both those lawsuits which have been 
decided by the king in person, and those which have been decided 
by friends, connections, or relatives, shall be tried anew, in case the 
double amount of the fine ordained has been paid. Yi^navalkya 
II, 305. Perhaps the word ' (or) ' had better be omitted. 

51. ' A proper time ' means ' a suitable time,' i. e. any other time 
besides the various occasions mentioned in paragraph 45. 'One who 
arrests improperly,' is either one who arrests on one of the pro- 
hibited occasions, or one who arrests without sufficient reason. A. 

52. Artizans, i.e. manual labourers, while engaged in their 
work. A. 
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* S3- Cowherds engaged in tending cattle ; culti- 
vators in the act of cultivation ; artizans, while 
engaged in their own occupations ; soldiers, during 
warfare ; 

* 54. One who has not yet arrived at years of 
discretion ; a messenger ; one about to give alms ; 
one fulfilling a vow ; one harassed by difficulties : 
a person belonging to any of these categories must 
not be arrested, nor shall the king summon him 
(before a court of justice). 

* 55. One accused of an offence must not lodge 
a plaint himself, unless he have refuted the charge 
raised by the other party. Neither (is he allowed 
to accuse) one who has already been accused by 
a different party. It is wrong to strike one again 
who has already been struck (by another). 

56. When he has proffered a charge, he must not 

53. 54- ' One who has not yet arrived at years of discretion,' i. e. 
a boy. ' A messenger,' whether employed in the affairs of the king, 
or by a private person. ' One about to give alms,' at one of the 
' Parvan ' days (the days of the four changes of the moon). ' One 
fulfilling a vow,' performing a special religious observance. ' One 
harassed by difficulties,' i.e. one who has been befallen, at the time 
being, by a calamity from the king or from fate. AU persons in 
any such situation must not be arrested. A. 

55. The defendant, after having been accused by the plaintiff, 
must not proffer a counter plaint against the plaintiff, without 
having previously cleared himself of the charge raised against him- 
self, because two different causes cannot be tried at one and the 
same time. Neither must a new plaint be lodged against one 
who has already been impeached by another, because one already 
hit must not be hit again. If a deer has been first hit by one 
huntsman, and is again hit by another hunter, the effort of the 
latter is to no purpose. The first huntsman may justly claim the 
deer, and not the second. A. YS^flavalkya II, 9. 

56. ' He must not alter the charge,' as e. g. by claiming a larger 
or a smaller sum afterwards than he had done before If e. g. after 

C 2 
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again alter it. He must not recede from his pre- 
vious claim. By doing so he will lose his suit. 

57. He must not lodge a false plaint. He is 
a sinner who proffers a false charge (against any 
one). Whatever fine is declared in a suit of this 
sort has to be paid by the claimant. 

58. If' a man delays his answer under false pre- 
tences, or if he stands mute at the trial, or if he 
revokes his own former statements : these are the 
signs by which a loser of his cause may be known. 

59. One who absconds after having received the 
summons, or who does not make any defence after 
having arrived in court, shall be punished by the 
king, because his cause is lost. 

60. If a man being questioned does not uphold 

having first claimed, as being his due, a sum amounting to 20 Gadya- 
wakas of gold, he says afterwards : This man has to give 50 drammas 
(drachmas) to my son, it is called ' receding from one's first claim 
and proffering another claim.' A. Ya^avalkya II, 9. 

58. Delaying one's answer under false pretences is e.g. if a 
man says, ' I am unwell just now,' or ' I am unclean just now. I 
make no answer.' Likewise, if a man, after having been asked by 
the judges, does not speak, or if having made a statement pre- 
viously he revokes it ; by such signs as these a man may be known 
to have lost his cause. A. 

59. He who, after having been summoned by the king, makes 
off ; or who, having decamped and having been seized with diffi- 
culty by the king's officers, does not make any reply to the ques- 
tions put to him, shall be fined by the king, because he loses 
his suit. A. Manu VIII, 55, 56 ; Ya^tfavalkya II, 16. 

60. If, being questioned by the judges, he does not uphold, i. e. 
maintain, a statement previously made by himself. A. The com- 
mentators of Manu, in commenting on an analogous passage of 
the Code of Manu (VIII, 54), give the following example. A man 
has made a certain statement regarding the money in dispute. 
The judge asks him afterwards, • Why did you tender or accept the 
money at night? ' The man thereupon does not abide by his own 
former statement. (See Jolly, translation of the eighth chapter of 
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a statement duly made by himself (at a former stage 
of the trial) ; or if he ends by admitting what had 
been previously negatived by himself ; 

6 1. Or if he is unable to produce any witnesses, 
after having declared that they are in existence and 
having been asked to produce them : by all such 
signs as these persons devoid of virtue may be 
known. 

* 62. When a lawsuit has been decided evidence 
becomes useless, unless a document or witnesses can 
be produced who or which had not been announced 
at a former stage of the trial. 

* 63. As the (fertilizing) power of rain is thrown 
away on ripe grain, even so evidence becomes use- 
less when the suit has been decided. 

the Code of Manu.) ' He who, after having answered a question in 
the negative previously, makes an opposite statement afterwards.' 
The meaning is as follows: He is cast, if, having been interrogated 
by the judges, ' Can you adduce any witnesses or documents ?' he 
replies at first by saying ' I have none,' and goes on to say ' I have 
witnesses and documents.' A. The reading seems faulty. See Manu. 

61. If a man says he has documents or witnesses, and the judges, 
having heard this, say to him, ' If you have witnesses, show them,' 
L e. exhibit them ; if thereupon he does not adduce them, he loses 
his suit A. Manu VIII, 57. 

62. ' This wicked debtor owes me money. He declines to re- 
store it, though I can prove his obligation to pay me by witnesses 
and documentary evidence. Therefore I must cite him before the 
tribunal of the king.' If the claimant says so and does not produce 
evidence at the time when he proffers his claim, but produces it 
afterwards, it does not make evidence. If, however, a statement 
of this kind had been previously made, and the claimant, owing to 
some unfortunate accident, or to forgetfulness, &c, has merely 
failed to repeat it at the third stage of the trial (i. e. during the 
judicial inquiry), it may be renewed, and shall be examined by the 
judges, although the case had already been decided, and sureties 
been given and taken. A. Ya^flavalkya II, 20. 
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64. False statements even have to be examined 
if they have been made in due season. That, on 
the other hand, which has been passed over in 
silence through inadvertency, fails to produce any 
result, even though it be true. 

* 65. If a man is of opinion that the suit has been 
decided and punishment declared in a way contrary 
to justice, he may have the cause tried once more, 
provided he should pay twice the amount of the 
fine inflicted. 

*66. If a verdict contrary to justice has been 
passed, the assessors of the court must pay that fine; 
because nobody certainly can act as a judge without 
incurring the risk of being punished (eventually). 

67. When a member of a court of justice, actuated 
by wrath, ignorance, or covetousness, has passed an 

64. Ya#Savalkya II, 19. 

65. A lawsuit is ' decided ' at the time when the judges, after 
having come to a unanimous agreement about the verdict to be 
passed on the plaintiff and defendant, give them a written record of 
their respective victory and defeat. The 'punishment has been 
declared " when the judges, after passing die verdict, dictate a 
certain punishment, in accordance with the comparative heaviness 
or lightness of the offence committed. In both cases, if a man 
considers himself to have lost his cause through an unjust sentence, 
he may have the cause tried anew, if he pledges himself to pay 
twice the amount of the fine to the king's judge. A. Ya^fnavalkya 

II, 3°5- 

66. 'Where an unjust sentence has been passed, the blame 
attaches to the assessors of the court. Therefore they have to pay 
that fine.' A YS^avalkya II, 4. 

67. ' Wrath' is when he bears him an old grudge. ' Ignorance* 
means folly. That is done ' through covetousness ' which is done 
in consideration of a bribe. 'He who passes an unjust sentence,' 
i.e. who says what is opposed to justice. Such an assessor has to 
be considered as 'no assessor of the court,' i.e. he is unworthy to sit 
in the court. A. 
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unjust sentence, he shall be declared unworthy to 
be a member of the court, and the king shall punish 
him for his offence. 

* 68. That king, however, who is intent on doing 
his duty, must be particularly anxious to discover 
what is right and what is wrong, because there is 
a variety of dispositions among mankind. 

69. There are some who give false evidence from 
covetousness. There are other villainous wretches 
who resort to forging documentary evidence. 

70. Therefore both (sorts of evidence) must be 
tested by the king with great care : documents, 
according to the rules regarding writings ; witnesses, 
according to the law of witnesses. 

* 71. Liars may have the appearance of veracious 
men, and veracious men may resemble liars. There 
are many different characters. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to examine (everything). 

* 72. The firmament has the appearance of a flat 
surface, and the fire-fly looks like fire. Yet there is 
no surface to the sky, nor fire in the fire-fly. 

* 73. Therefore it is proper to investigate a matter, 
even though it should have happened before one's 
own eyes. One who does not deliver his opinion 
till he has investigated the matter will not violate 
justice. 

68. The two following paragraphs show what is meant by ' the 
diversity of men's minds.' A. 

72. As the sky has the appearance of a level plain like the earth, 
yet there is nothing like earth about it; and as there is no fire 
in the fire-fly, although it sparks like fire ; even so the utterances of 
men are often untrue, though they may have the appearance of true 
statements. Therefore it is necessary to examine strictly even 
what a man professes to have seen with his own eyes. A. 
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* 74. Thus a king, constantly trying lawsuits with 
attention, will acquire widespread and brilliant renown 
in this life and the abode of Indra after his death. 

II. The Plaint. 

1. The claimant, after having produced a pledge 
the value of which has been well ascertained, shall 
cause the plaint to be written. (He must have been 
impelled) to proffer his claim, by the nature of the 
claim, and must be intent on promoting the victory 
of his cause. 

* 2. The defendant (creditor), immediately after 
having become acquainted with the tenour of the 
plaint, shall write down his answer, which must 
correspond to the tenour of the plaint. 

* 3. Or let him (the defendant) deliver his answer 
on the next day, or three days, or seven days later. 

II, 1. The term sunw£itabaladhanas, which has been taken to mean 
'after having produced a pledge the value (or competence) of which 
has been well ascertained,' is by no means clear, and admits of several 
different interpretations. Thus it might be rendered, ' afier having 
carefully explored the nature of the wrong offered to him.' A. does 
not explain this obscure term ' Impelled by the nature of his claim;' 
not by the king, or by an enemy, but merely by his own cause. 
'Intent on promoting the victory of his cause,' i.e. absolutely 
determined not to embark in any other undertaking, previous to 
having gained his cause. A. 

2. The creditor is called plaintiff. The debtor is called defend- 
ant. The defendant, after having heard the tenour of the plaint 
which has been tendered in writing by the plaintiff, shall write an 
answer, i. e. make a reply, which corresponds to the tenour of the 
plaint. A. Read pratyarthi in the text. 

3. The defendant may tender his written answer on the next day, 
or three days, or seven days after he has heard the accusation. 
The plaintiff, on the other hand, is not allowed any time to reply 
to the statements of the defendant. His victory (or defeat) is 
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The plaintiff no doubt duly obtains his victory at 
once, when the trial has reached the third stage (the 
examination of the evidence). 

* 4. An answer is fourfold ; a denial, a confession, 
a special plea, and that which is based on a plea of 
former judgment. 

* 5. A denial is fourfold (being couched in any 
one out of the four forms hereafter mentioned). 
' This is false,' or ' I do not know anything about it,' 
or ' I was not present at the transaction,' or ' I was 
not in existence at the time when this event took 
place.' 

6. A contradiction, the reverse, a retort, and a 
friendly counsel ; in one out of these four forms 
should the answer be given, and it should be in con- 
formity with the tenour of the plaint 

* 7. Before the answer to the plaint has been ten- 
dered by the defendant, the plaintiff may amend his 
own statements as much as he desires. 

decided at once, by examining the proofs that have been ad- 
duced. A. Ya^flavalkya II, 7. 

4. A- special plea is when the defendant admits a fact, but quali- 
fies or explains it so as not to allow it to be matter of accusation. 
A plea of former judgment is when the defendant pleads that the 
very same cause has been previously tried at the tribunal of this or 
that judge, and that his adversary has been cast. A. 

6. This paragraph, says A., occurs in the original work, and 
has therefore been inserted in this place, though it is difficult of 
explanation and a mere paraphrase of the preceding paragraph. It 
has been rendered in accordance with his interpretation. 'The 
reverse ' means confession. ' A retort ' means a special plea. ' A 
friendly counsel ' means plea of former judgment. A. 

7. The plaintiff may go on altering and improving his written 
declaration, till the defendant gives in his answer. When, however, 
the plaint has been answered, he is no longer at liberty to make any 
further amendments. A. 
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* 8. These are called the defects of a plaint: (i) if 
it relates to a different subject ; (2) if it is unmeaning ; 
(3) if the amount (of the sum claimed) has not been 
properly stated ; (4) if it is wanting in propriety ; 
(5) if the writing is deficient ; (6) or redundant ; (7) 
if it has been damaged. 

9. By whomsoever a claim is raised, whatever and 
from whomsoever it may have been claimed : from 
that very person must the claimant receive that 
very thing, and it must not be (claimed) mutually, 
or (claimed) from a stranger. Thus ' a claim relating 
to a different subject ' may be of three kinds. 

10. Thy friend here has thought in his mind, that 
I am his enemy. On account of this great intoler- 
ance I have impeached thee here. 

11. If he omits to state the amount of the thing 
(claimed), and forgets to aim at brevity(?) : this fault 
of a plaint is called omission of the amount (claimed), 
and it should be avoided. 

12. Let him avoid improper statements in the 
plaint (e. g. an accusation which is raised) by a 
plurality of persons against one single-handed; or 



8. A. does not explain the rather obscure terms occurring in 
several of the following paragraphs. He confines himself to stating 
that they contain an accurate definition of the 'seven defects of a 
plaint,' as enumerated in paragraph 8, to which the defect de- 
scribed in paragraphs 15, 16 has to be added as an eighth. 

9. The three kinds of 'a claim relating to a different subject' 
appear, therefore, to be these : where it proceeds from a different 
person than the creditor; where the amount of the sum claimed has 
not been stated correctly; and where the plaint has been addressed 
to a wrong person. 

10. This is an instance of an unmeaning or frivolous ac- 
cusation. A. 

11. The reading of this paragraph is uncertain. 
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(a cause which) is opposed to (the interests of) the 
city or kingdom (in which he lives). 

13. A plaint in which a mere dot is omitted, or 
where a word or a syllable has been obliterated, or 
where too little or too much has been written, or which 
is absurd ; such a plaint should be carefully avoided. 

14. He should (equally) avoid a plaint which has 
been destroyed or damaged (by an accident), or 
which has been soiled by water, oil, or other (liquids), 
even though the purport and meaning of the plaint 
be quite plain. 

* 15. A plaint, though otherwise established, is not 
correct, if it is contrary to established law and usage. 

16. A claim which is proffered in this form — ' I 
gave this to him while he was in a state of intoxica- 
tion with fragrance (through a smell of perfume) ' — 
cannot succeed, because it is contrary to established 
usage. 

* 17. Where different words are (subsequently) in- 
serted (in the plaint), and where the sense becomes 
different (in consequence), there the judicial investi- 
gation becomes confused, and the evidence itself is 
thrown into confusion. 

* 18. When the claimant, in a passion, and actuated 

17. A. illustrates this rule by the following example. The claim- 
ant has claimed a certain sum. At the time of the trial he names a 
larger sum than he did before. Thus the judicial investigation 
becomes confused. 

18. If a man actuated by one of the three passions, sexual desire, 
wrath, and covetousness, mentions some special (important) circum- 
stance at the trial, the scribe shall enter it at once in writing on a 
board, or leaf, or Bhur^a-bark, or box, or wall. A. This rule 
seems to relate to incidental statements, which escape one of the 
parties through inadvertency. Thus in the well-known drama 
Mr/2/WakaJika, the wicked prince Sawsthanaka, when informing the 
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by one of the immoral motives, such as partiality, 
makes some special statement, it shall at once be 
completely reduced to writing on a board or other 
(writing material). 

19. Other statements than those (taken down at 
first) regarding the plaintiff on a board or other (writing 
material) shall be removed, after careful considera- 
tion, by persons versed in law, (when reporting on 
the trial) for the information of the king's judge. 

20. Let such persons reduce to writing the state- 
ments of each party, and whatever else has been 
written on the board, together with the names of the 



judge that Vasantasena has been murdered, adds, ' not by myself.' 
The judge pounces upon the latter statement, suspicious as it looks, 
and causes the scribe to put it down in writing on the floor. The 
prince, perceiving that he has committed himself, effaces the writing 
with his foot. The custom of writing the statements of the parties on 
the floor is repeatedly referred to in the Indian dramas. From what 
Bnhaspati says, it would seem that in the time of this law-writer 
the statements of the parties had first to be written on a board, and 
then on a leaf, after all the required corrections had been entered. 
Narada seems to refer to the same custom in paragraphs 19 and 20. 

According to Dr. Burnell, the boards referred to in the law-books 
must have been a sort of black wooden boards. See Burnell, South 
Indian Palaeography, 2nd ed., p. 87. 

20. In translating this paragraph, the obscurity of which is 
only surpassed by the preceding paragraph, I have deviated from 
the interpretation proposed by the commentator. 

A. takes this paragraph as containing four independent clauses: 
1. what has been stated or admitted by both parties; 2. whatever 
else has been written on the board; 3. the depositions of the 
witnesses; 4. what each party has conceded to the other. These 
four things should be reduced to writing by the persons entrusted 
with the judicial investigation. ' Whatever else has been written 
on the board,' i. e. whatever the plaintiff amends or adds, while the 
plaint is being reduced to writing. Such statements, as shown in 
the next paragraph, are called Pratyakalita. 
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witnesses, as well as those statements in which both 
parties concur. 

21. Additional statements of the plaintiff (or de- 
fendant), which are not contained in the writings of 
both parties, shall be (subsequently) entered into his 
(their) declaration. They are called Pratyakalita 
(' what is interposed '). 

* 22. If one deputed by the claimant, or chosen 
as his representative by the defendant, speaks for 
his client in court, the victory or defeat concerns the 
party (himself and not the representative). 

* 23. He deserves punishment who speaks in 
behalf of another, without being either the brother, 
the father, the son, or the appointed, agent ; and so 
does he who contradicts himself at the trial. 

* 24. He who forsakes his original claim and pro- 
duces a new one, loses his suit, because he confounds 
two plaints with one another. 

* 25. A verbal error does not annul the claim in 



21. A. infers from the use of the term 'both parties' that a 
Pratyakalita statement may proceed from the defendant as well as 
from the plaintiff, though the plaintiff alone is specially mentioned. 
A. adds that this rule applies equally to all those kinds of statements, 
which are mentioned in paragraph 20. 

22. This rule applies equally where a party is prevented from 
appearing before the court by illness, and where the party is not 
a good speaker, and has appointed an agent or attorney for that 
reason. A. 

23. This prohibition relates to those who, from love, anger, or 
avarice, meddle with the affairs of strangers, and pretend to act in 
their behalf at court. A. 

24. If a claimant, on finding himself unable to prove his claim 
at the trial, proffers a different claim, he must be pronounced the 
losing party, on account of the confusion caused by him. A. 

25. An erroneous statement does not necessarily cause the defeat 
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actions of any kind. So if the case relates to cattle, 
or to a woman, or to land, or to a debt, he is liable 
to punishment, but his claim is not annulled. 

26. Where the defendant denies the charge, the 
claimant has to prove his accusation, unless the 
denial should have been in the form called Pratya- 
vaskandana. 

* 27. What the claimant has fully declared word 
for word in the plaint that he must substantiate by 
adducing evidence at the third stage of the trial. 

* 28. Proof is said to be of two kinds, human and 
divine. Human proof consists of documentary and 
oral evidence. By divine proof is meant the ordeal 
by balance and the other (modes of divine test). 

29. Where a transaction has taken place by day, 



of the plaintiff. This is particularly the case in one of the following 
important actions : a case relating to a cow, female buffalo, or 
other cattle ; a case relating to a woman ; a case relating to landed 
property, i.e. a house, field, &c. ; and a case relating to one of the 
twenty-five subdivisions of the law of debt. In any case he is not 
defeated, merely on account of an erroneous statement contained 
in the suit. He does not lose the suit instituted by him, though he 
is liable to punishment. A. The MitiksharS (p. 23) has a long 
gloss on this rule of Narada, from which it appears that the 
' erroneous statements' here referred to are statements made through 
inadvertency, and that this rule applies to civil, as opposed to 
criminal actions. Read vakMale in the Sanskrit text. 

26. An answer in the form called Pratyavaskandana is where 
the defendant admits the facts adduced by the plaintiff, but explains 
them so as not to be matter of accusation. 

27. The claimant must prove, at the judicial investigation, what- 
ever he has committed to writing in the plaint. A. 

29. The divers kinds of divine test will be declared below. In 
the case of all those transactions which take place during day-time 
eye- and ear-witnesses are present. Documentary evidence, like- 
wise, is generally available in such cases. Therefore, divine proof 
should not be resorted to. Where a transaction is known to have 
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in a village or town, or in the presence of witnesses, 
divine test is not applicable. 

* 30. Divine test is applicable (where the transac- 
tion has taken place) in a solitary forest, at night, or 
in the interior of a house, and in cases of violence, 
or of denial of a deposit. 

31. Where the defendant has evaded the plaint by 
means of a special plea, it becomes incumbent on 
him to prove his assertion, and he is placed in the 
position of a claimant. 

* 32. One who takes to flight after having received 
the summons ; one who remains silent ; one who is 
convicted (of untruth) by (the deposition of) the wit- 
nesses ; and one who makes a confession himself : 
these are the four kinds of Avasannas (losers of 
their suit). 

* 33. One who alters his former statements ; one 

taken place in the presence of witnesses, divine proof is also not 
applicable. A. 

30. In all the places and occasions mentioned in this paragraph 
human proof is not applicable, wherefore divine test has to be 
resorted to. A. 

31. Where the defendant has recourse to the mode of defence 
called Pratyavaskandana, i.e. where he admits the charge, but 
adduces a special circumstance to exonerate himself, the plaint 
becomes purposeless. To the defendant, however, belongs the 
onus probandi in regard to the special circumstance mentioned 
by him. He is, therefore, reduced to the position of a claimant, 
in that it is incumbent on him to prove his assertion at the time of 
the judicial investigation (kriya). A. 

32. One who, though summoned by the king's officers, absconds 
through fear of the accusation brought against him; one who 
stands mute in the assembly when he is asked to make his declara- 
tion ; one who is cast by the depositions of the witnesses ; and one 
who confesses to be in the wrong himself: these four persons are 
non-suited. A. Ya^navalkya II, 16; Manu VIII, 55-58. 

33. Two out of the four ' losers of their suit,' who are referred 
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who shuns the judicial investigation ; one who does 
not make his appearance (before the tribunal); one 
who makes no reply ; and one who absconds after 
receiving the summons : these five kinds of persons 
are called Hlna (cast in their present suit). 

34. Precious stones, such as rubies, golden orna- 
ments, such as Dlnaras, pearls, coral, shells, and 
other (jewels and precious metals) shall be returned 



to in the preceding paragraph, may be said to have lost their cause 
for once and all, viz. one who is convicted of untruth by the deposi- 
tion of the witnesses, and one who confesses his wrong himself. 
The two others, viz. one who remains silent and one who absconds, 
are liable to punishment, but they do not entirely lose their suit, as 
their cause may be tried anew. Similarly, the five persons mentioned 
in par. 33, though non-suited in the case in hand, may have their 
cause tried anew. ' One who alters his statements,' i.e. one who, 
from forgetfulness, says something different from what he had stated 
before. ' One who shuns the judicial investigation,' i. e. one who, 
from repugnance against judicial investigation, throws the proceed- 
ings into confusion. ' One who does not make his appearance 
before the tribunal,' i.e. on account of a calamity which has befallen 
him through the king or through fate, &c. ' One who makes no 
reply,' i.e. one who does not give in his answer at once, and asks 
for delay to prepare it. 'One who absconds' from fear of an 
enemy. A. This interpretation has evidendy been called forth by 
a desire to reconcile par. 33 with the preceding paragraph, as the 
persons called Hfna are partly identical with those designed as 
Avasannas. It may be doubted, however, whether par. 32 belongs 
to the original work of NSrada, as the identical rule is elsewhere 
attributed to Bnhaspati (see Vtram., p. 102), and as it is certainly 
difficult to reconcile the two paragraphs with one another. 

34. If the owner of the articles mentioned in this rule sells them 
for genuine, and the purchaser, putting belief in his statements, 
accepts them as such, and pays for them, but finds out afterwards 
that they are not genuine, the seller must take them back, and must 
give other articles in exchange for them which are really valuable, 
or he must make good their value to the purchaser. A. As for the 
meaning of the term Din&ra, which corresponds to the Latin 
denarius, see the Introduction. 
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to their owner, in case they turn out to be imitations 
only. 

35. If a man seizes perfumes, or garlands — other 
than those which have been given to him — or orna- 
ments, or clothes, or shoes, which belong to the 
king, he deserves to be corporally punished. 

* 36. The price or value of a commodity, wages, a 
deposit, a fine, what has been abandoned (by one and 
found by another), what has been idly promised, and 
what has been won at play ; none of these articles 
yields interest, except under a special agreement to 
the purpose. 

37. Men of the 3udra caste, who proffer a false 
accusation against a member of a twice-born (Aryan) 
caste, shall have their tongue slit by (the officers of) 
the king, and he shall cause them to be put on 
stakes. 

38. A royal edict, a (private) document, a written 

35. One who, from pride, seizes (or uses) one of the above articles, 
shall be corporally punished, if they belong to the king. A. The 
reading of this paragraph is quite uncertain. 

36. ' The price of a commodity,' the price paid for a saleable 
commodity which has been sold. 'A deposit,' a trust. 'A fine,' 
an amercement which has been inflicted by the king's judges. 
' What has been abandoned,' what has been seized after its dere- 
liction (by the original owner). ' What has been idly promised ' to 
bards or other worthless persons. 

37. If the .Sudras, by whom this crime has been committed, are 
punished by the king, he becomes free from blame. Otherwise, 
the blame falls on him, as it is his duty to reward the honest, and 
to punish evil-doers. A. 

38. The divers forms in which a plaint is instituted in each 
of these several cases (excepting a single case, a transaction of sale) 
are stated as follows by A. : ' 1. This man has not taken notice of 
a certain royal edict, a. This man has (unduly) availed himself of 
a certain document relating to its owner. 3. This man, by virtue 
of a certain written tide, has appropriated a slave girl belonging to 

[33] »> 
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title, a grant, a pledge, a (promise reduced to) writing, 
a sale, or purchase : one who brings a claim in regard 
to any one of these before the king is known as 
defendant among those conversant with the rules 
(of legal pleading). 

* 39. Where the deposition of the witnesses has 
been objected to, it becomes necessary first of all to 
clear the witnesses from suspicion. When the wit- 
nesses themselves have been cleared from suspicion, 
he may undertake to remove the doubts which have 
been raised against their deposition. 

* 40. When a man has lost his cause through the 
dishonesty of witnesses or judges, the cause may be 
tried anew. When, however, a man has been cast 
through his own conduct, the trial cannot be re- 
newed. 

41. One convicted by his own confession, one 

myself. 4. This man raises the revenue of a certain village which 
has been granted to myself. The grant relates to myself only. 
5. This property has first been pledged to me by the debtor. How 
can any one else enjoy it? 6. Why does not this man deliver this 
chattel to me, which has been promised to me in writing ? 7. I 
have purchased this commodity from him, and paid for it. He 
does not make the commodity over to me.' — Read &gn&. 

39. Where the defendant raises groundless objections against the 
trustworthiness of the depositions of witnesses, he is liable to punish- 
ment, like one who shuns the judicial investigation, and loses his 
suit in consequence. After the witnesses have been cleared from 
suspicion, their statements have to be examined in order to remove 
what looks suspicious in them. A. 

40. Those who have lost their cause, either through the state- 
ments of their own witnesses, or through the decision of the judges, 
may have their cause tried anew, according to a rule previously 
laid down. If, however, a man has been convicted by his own 
conduct, or if the witnesses adduced by him should turn out to 
have been corrupted by him, the case cannot again be opened. A. 

41. 1. One who pleads guilty; 2. one convicted by his own 
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cast through his own conduct, and one whom the 
judicial investigation has proved to be in the wrong : 
(these three) deserve to have their final defeat 
declared at the hand of the judges. 

42. Whenever the (false) assertions have been 
removed, the judges shall pass a decree. If they 
pass a judgment, before the false statements have 
been removed, they will cause evil in the next world 
and in this. 

43. One condemned by the judges shall be pun- 
ished by the king according to law. The victorious 
party shall receive a document recording his victory, 
and couched in appropriate language. 

44. This has been formerly declared by the self- 
existent Being to be the mouth of a lawsuit If the 
mouth of a lawsuit is in order, the whole suit is in 
order, but not otherwise. 

conduct, as e.g. by adducing false witnesses or forged documents; 
3. one convicted by the witnesses : those three shall not be punished 
till they have been condemned by the judges. A. 

42. When the time for passing a decree has arrived, the judges 
shall carefully remove all mere assertions of either party. Should 
they omit to do so, they would be in danger of condemning an 
innocent man, and might produce evil in this world by causing loss 
of money, and in the next world by barring the way to paradise to 
themselves, as it is the duty of kings to restrain evil-doers and to 
protect the righteous. A. 

43. According to Brihaspati, the document of victory which has 
to be given to the victorious party shall contain an accurate record 
of the plaint, of the answer, and of the judicial investigation. 

44. The general rules regarding judicial proceedings, which have 
been laid down in the preceding section, are declared to be the 
mouth of a lawsuit, because they are applicable to the trial of every 
suit. 'The self-existent Being,' Le. Brahman. A. 
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III. Courts of Justice. 

* i. One who has not been authorized must not 
speak on any account at the trial. But authorized 
persons must deliver their opinion in an unbiassed 
spirit. 

* 2. Whether unauthorized or authorized, one 
acquainted with the law shall give his opinion. He 
passes a divine sentence who acts up to the dictates 
of law. 

3. If he delivers a fair opinion, a member of the 
court will incur neither hatred nor sin. But if he 
speaks otherwise he at once incurs both. 

* 4. Let the king appoint, as members of a court 

III, 1. Courts of justice are generally thronged by a large atten- 
dance. Some of the persons present are intelligent, others are not, 
and others are wise in their own estimation only. Such persons, if 
unrestrained, would disturb the judges by interpreting idle speeches 
between the legal proceedings, and by quarrelling amongst them- 
selves. Therefore, the first half of this paragraph relates to the 
punishment ordained for those who speak without authorization. 
Authorized persons, i.e. the judges who sit on the seat of judgment, 
shall strive to be just, i.e. they shall deliver a judgment in accord- 
ance with justice, and shall not show partiality for either of the 
parties. A. 

2. Where all the assessors of the court pass an unjust sentence, 
from ignorance of the law, or from interested motives, there a 
Brahman versed in the sacred law and acquainted with legal pro- 
ceedings, who happens to be present, shall point out the law to 
them, and restrain the judges from their sinful course. He shall 
speak, though he has not been appointed to deliver judgment. 
Law is called the voice of the deity. A. 

3. That is called ' a fair opinion' which is not contrary to written 
law and to custom. A judge who delivers a sentence of this kind 
incurs neither enmity nor sin, i.e. he does not become unhappy 
either in this world or in the next. A. 

4. As young bulls are able to carry a heavy burden, even so 
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of justice, honourable men, of tried integrity, who 
are able to bear, like good bulls, the burden of the 
administration of justice. 

* 5. The members of a royal court of justice must 
be acquainted with the sacred law and with rules of 
prudence, noble, veracious, and impartial towards 
friend and foe. 

6. Justice is said to depend on them, and the 
king is the fountain head of justice. Therefore the 
king should try causes properly, attended by good 
assessors. 

7. When lawsuits are decided properly, the mem- 
bers of the court are cleared from guilt. Their 
purity depends on the justice (of the sentences 
passed by them). Therefore one must deliver a 
fair judgment. 

8. Where justice is slain by injustice, and truth 
by falsehood, the members of the court, who look 
on with indifference, are doomed to destruction 
themselves. 

competent judges are able to discharge the onerous duties of their 
responsible office. They must be men of ripe wisdom, acquainted 
with sacred law and with the ways of the world, and the king must 
have tested their qualifications. A. Vishnu III, 74, kc. 

5. The law-books contain many utterances of the sages, which 
are obscure and difficult to make out. Therefore slow-minded 
persons, who are unable to understand them, and to refer their 
contents to each case in hand, must not be appointed. Well- 
descended persons shall be appointed, because they will avoid 
partiality from family pride. ' Veracious ' persons have a natural 
abhorrence against untruthfulness. A. Ya^navalkya II, 2. 

6. ' On them,' i. e. on the judges, whose qualities have been 
previously described. A. Visrwu III, 7a ; Manu VIII, 1 ; Ya^fta- 
valkya II, 1, &c. 

7. If the king decides lawsuits justly, the assessors obtain their 
own absolution through the just decision. A. 

8. Identical with Manu VIII, 14. 
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9. Where justice, having been hit by injustice, 
enters a court of justice, and the members of the 
court do not extract the dart from the wound, they 
are hit by it themselves. 

10. Either the judicial assembly must not be 
entered at all, or a fair opinion delivered. That 
man who either stands mute or delivers an opinion 
contrary to justice is a sinner. 

11. Those members of a court who, after having 
entered it, sit mute and meditative, and do not 
speak when the occasion arises, are liars all of 
them. 

* 12. One quarter of the iniquity goes to the 
offender; one quarter goes to the witness; one 
quarter goes to all the members of the court; 
one quarter goes to the king. 

13. The king is freed from responsibility, the 

9. Virtue is here compared to one wounded with a weapon, who 
goes to a physician in order to be cured by him. The judges are 
compared to physicians who, by means of a careful judicial investi- 
gation, deliver justice from the attacks of iniquity. If they do 
not extract the dart of iniquity, they are killed themselves by the 
dart of iniquity, which has been spared by them. A. Nearly 
identical with Manu VIII, 12. 

10. Either the judicial assembly must not be entered at all, not 
even a single time, or an opinion conformable to justice must be 
delivered. A judge who remains silent, or who, when asked to 
pass a sentence, says what is contrary to justice, is criminal, i. e. 
a great sinner. A. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 13. 

n. Those judges who sit mute in the judicial assembly, being 
apparently engaged in meditating over an altogether different affair 
than that for which the parties have appeared before the tribunal, 
and who fail to declare at the proper time the victory of the one 
party and the defeat of the other, all such persons shall be looked 
upon by the king as equally criminal with those who pass a false 
sentence. A. 

12,13. These two paragraphs belong together. If the judges 
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members of the court obtain their absolution, and 
the guilt goes to the offender, when the guilty person 
is punished. 

14. He who, having entered the court, delivers 
a strange opinion, ignoring the true state of the case, 
resembles a blind man who regardless swallows fish 
together with the bones. 

15. Therefore let every assessor of the court 
deliver a fair opinion after having entered the court, 
discarding love and hatred, in order that he may not 
go to hell. 

* 16. As an experienced surgeon extracts a dart 
by means of surgical instruments, even so the chief 

were to acquit the criminal, and unjustly to condemn the innocent 
party, the iniquity or sinful action committed by the unjust decree 
would go into four parts, i. e. a quarter of it would go respectively 
to the shares of the perpetrator of the deed, of the witnesses, of all 
the assessors of the court, and of the king. If, however, the guilty 
person alone is condemned, i.e. if. the criminal party loses his cause, 
the king becomes free from guilt, the judges are free from responsi- 
bility, and the whole guilt falls on the perpetrator of the iniquitous 
deed. A. Medhitithi, in commenting on the identical rule of 
Manu (VIII, 18), observes that the guilt goes to the king, in case 
the sentence had been passed by him in person. Otherwise it goes 
to his chief judge. Identical with Manu VIII, 18, 19, &c. 

14. One whose eyesight is unimpaired, does not eat fish without 
having previously removed the bones, which would injure his mouth, 
his tongue, and his palate. A blind man, on the contrary, eats fish 
together with the bones, because he is unable to remove them. 
The case is similar with the eye of knowledge. A. 

15. Considering all this, let a judge, after having entered the 
court of judicature, reject every kind of bias, and deliver a fair, i.e. 
an impartial opinion, in order that he may not go to hell burdened 
with the crime of a guilty person (acquitted by him). A. 

16. As a skilful surgeon conversant with the art of extracting a 
dart, extracts it, though it may be difficult to get at and invisible, 
by the application of surgical instruments, of spells, and other 
manifold artful practices, even so a judge shall extract the dart of 
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judge must extract the dart (of iniquity) from the 
lawsuit 

* 1 7. When the whole aggregate of the members 
of a judicial assembly declare, 'This is right,' the 
lawsuit loses the dart, otherwise the dart remains 
in it 

18. That is not a judicial assembly where there 
are no elders. They are not elders who do not pass 
a just sentence. That is not a just sentence in 
which there is no truth. That is not truth which is 
vitiated by error. 

iniquity -which has entered a lawsuit, by employing the artful expe- 
dients of judicial investigation. A. 

17. 'The members of a judicial assembly' are those who have 
come together for the trial of a cause. A. 

18. This paragraph, in the original, is a verse composed in the 
Trishrubh metre, and has the look of an old versus memorialis. 
Though the author of the Nirada-smrrti has incorporated it in his 
work, its contents do not quite fit in with his own ideas regarding 
the constitution of a judicial assembly, and the prominent place 
which he assigns to the chief judge of the king. 
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FIRST TITLE OF LAW. 

The Law. of Debt. 

1. Payment of a Debt. 

* i. Which debts must be paid, which other debts 
must not be paid ; by whom, and in what form (they 
must be paid) ; and the rules of gift and receipt, (all 
that) is comprised under the title of ' Recovery of 
a Debt' 

* 2. The father being dead, it is incumbent on the 
sons to pay his debt, each according to his share (of 
the inheritance), in case they are divided in interests. 
Or, if they are not divided in interests, the debt must 

The twenty-five sections into which the law of debt has been 
divided in this translation correspond in the main, though not 
throughout, to the headings proposed by Asah&ya in different 
portions of his work. Asahaya, as pointed out before, is not con- 
sistent with himself in this respect. It is curious to note that the 
whole law of evidence, excepting the general rules laid down in the 
preceding chapters, has been inserted by Narada between the divers 
rules of the law of debt. He seems to have followed in this respect, 
as in other particulars, the example set to him by the earlier 
legislators, such as Manu and Ya^Aavalkya. 

I, i, 2. If a debt contracted by the father has not been repaid 
during his lifetime, by himself, it must be restored, after his death, 
by his sons. Should they separate, they shall repay it accord- 
ing to their respective shares. If they remain united, they shall 
pay it in common, or the manager shall pay it for the rest, no 
matter whether he may be the senior of the family or a younger 
member, who, during the absence of the oldest, or on account of 
his incapacity, has undertaken the management of the family 
estate. A. 
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be discharged by that son who becomes manager 
of the family estate. 

* 3. That debt which has been contracted by an 
undivided paternal uncle, brother, or mother, for the 
benefit of the household, must be discharged wholly 
by the heirs. 

* 4. If a debt has been legitimately inherited by 
the sons, and left unpaid by them, such debt of the 
grandfather must be discharged by his grandsons. 
The liability for it does not include the fourth in 
descent. 

* 5. Fathers wish to have sons on their own 
account, thinking in their minds, ' He will release 
me from all obligations towards superior and inferior 
beings.' 

3. A debt contracted for the household, by an unseparated 
paternal uncle or brother, or by the mother, must be paid by 
all the heirs. If they are separate in affairs they must pay for 
it according to their shares. If they live in union of interests, they 
must repay it in common. A. 

2, 3. Manu VIII, 166; VishwuVI, 27, 35, 36; Ya^navalkya II, 

45. 5°- 

4. A. proposes an explanation of this paragraph which is not in 
accordance with its literal meaning, and decidedly opposed to the 
principles of a sound method of interpretation. He says that the 
term ' grandsons ' must be taken to relate to the grandsons of the 
debtor's sons, i.e. to the great-grandsons of the debtor, and that the 
term ' the fourth descendant' signifies the fourth in descent from 
the debtor's sons, i.e. the fifth in descent from the debtor himself. 
This assumption, he says, is necessary in order to reconcile the 
present rule with the statements of all other legislators, and with 
Narada's own rule (par. 6). VishwuVI, 27, 28; Ya^flavalkya II, 50. 

5. A. uses this paragraph in support of his theory that the obli- 
gation to pay the debts of an ancestor extends to the fourth in 
descent. As the great-grandson has to discharge 'the debt to 
superior beings,' i.e. as he has to oner the customary .Sraddhas 
to his great-grandfather, so he is liable for debts contracted by him, 
which have not been repaid. 
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6. Three deceased (ancestors) must be worshipped, 
three must be reverenced before the rest. These 



6. Three deceased ancestors, i.e. the father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, may claim the discharge of their terrestrial and 
celestial liabilities from the fourth in descent. This rule is illustrated 
by the history of an action which was brought before a court in 
Patna. A merchant of the Brahman caste, by the name of .Sri dhara, 
had lent the whole of his wealth, consisting of 10,000 drammas 
(drachmas), which he had gained through great labour, to a trader, 
by the name of Devadhara, on condition that interest amounting to 
two per cent per mensem of the principal stock should be paid to 
him. The interest was duly paid to Srfdhara at the end of the 
first month. In the second month, however, Devadhara met his 
death through an accident. His son died of an attack of cholera. 
Devadhara's great-grandson alone was left. His name was Mahf- 
dhara. As he was addicted to licentious courses, the management 
of the estate was undertaken by his sons and maternal uncles. 
They got into the hands of a cunning Brahman called Sm&rta- 
durdhara, who advised them not to pay a single rupee to .Srfdhara, 
as he was able to prove from the law-books that he had no claim to 
the money. The uncles of Mahfdhara, much pleased with this piece 
of advice, promised to give i ,ooo drammas to the Brahman if they 
need not pay the money to .Srfdhara. Thus, when at the close of 
the second month, the uncles and guardians of Devadhara's great- 
grandson, Mahidhara, were asked by .Srfdhara to pay 200 drammas, 
being the amount of interest due on the sum lent to Devadhara, 
they refused payment. They said : ' We do not owe you the prin- 
cipal, much less any amount of interest. The Brahman Smarta- 
durdhara has pointed out to us that the obligation to pay stops with 
the fourth in descent.' .Srfdhara was struck dumb with grief and 
terror on hearing this announcement made to him. When he had 
regained his senses, he repaired to the court of justice, attended by 
his family, friends, and servants, and impeached Mahfdhara, together 
with his uncles, for their dishonesty. Both parties took sureties. 
The uncles of Mahfdhara engaged Smirtadurdhara to plead for 
them. After pretending his clients to be connected with his family 
by a friendship of long standing, he went on to refer to a text of 
Narada (above, par. 4), as proving that the obligation to pay the 
debts of ancestors stops with the fourth in descent All his argu- 
ments, however, were refuted, and held out to derision by a learned 
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three ancestors of a man may claim the discharge 
of their twofold debt from the fourth in descent. 

* 7. If a man fails to pay on demand what had 
been borrowed or promised by him, that sum (to- 
gether with the interest) goes on growing till it 
amounts to a hundred krores ( = one milliard). 

* 8. A hundred krores having been completed, he 
is born again, in every successive existence, in his 
(creditor's) house as his slave, in order to repay the 
debt (by his labour). 

* 9. If an ascetic or an Agnihotrl dies without 

Brahman, by the name of Smdrtajekhara, who, at the end of his 
address, charged him openly .with having taken a bribe from his 
clients. The consequence was that Mahfdhara and his uncles lost 
their cause. A. I have quoted this story in full, because it presents 
a vivid picture of the way in which judicial proceedings used to be 
transacted in ancient India. The doctrine which the story is in- 
tended to illustrate, viz. that the liability to pay debts contracted by 
an ancestor extends to the great-grandson, is opposed to the teach- 
ing of such an eminent authority as Vig'ndne.rvara, who maintains in 
the MMkshari that the great-grandson is not liable for debts 
contracted by his great-grandfather, and, conversely, that he does 
not inherit his property. See the author's Tagore Law Lectures 
(Calcutta, 1885). The same opinion was apparently held by the 
author of the N&rada-smn'ti, as may be gathered from par. 4, and 
by other Smriti writers. It appears quite probable that the present 
paragraph, which is not quoted in any of the standard compilations 
on civil law, may have been inserted by the author of the com- 
mentary, who wanted to make the contents of the Narada-smnti 
agree with his personal views. The shorter recension and the 
quotations, instead of the present paragraph, exhibit another para- 
graph, in which the obligation of the son only to release his father 
from debt is inculcated. 

7. This paragraph has been translated according to the explana- 
tion given in Viramitrodaya, p. 358. 

9. The ample heavenly reward due to an Agnihotrt, i.e. one 
who has kept the three sacred fires from the date of his birth, or 
who has practised austerities without interruption, shall belong to 
the creditor, and not to the debtor. A. 
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having discharged his debt, the whole merit col- 
lected by his austerities and by his Agnihotra belongs 
to his creditors. 

* 10. A father must not pay the debt of his son, 
but a son must pay a debt contracted by his father, ex- 
cepting those debts which have been contracted from 
love, anger, for spirituous liquor, games, or bailments. 

* 1 1. Such debts of a son as have been contracted 
by him by his father's order, or for the maintenance 
of the family, or in a precarious situation, must be 
paid by the father. 

* 12. What has been spent for the household by 
a pupil, apprentice, slave, woman, menial, or agent, 
must be paid by the head of the household. 

13. When the debtor is dead, and the expense 
has been incurred for the benefit of the family, the 
debt must be repaid by his relations, even though 
they be separated from him in interests. 

10, 1 1. A debt contracted by one blinded by love, or incensed by 
wrath against his own son, or in an outrageous state of intoxica- 
tion, or mad with gambling, or who has become surety for another, 
must not be paid by the son. If, however, a debt has been con- 
tracted, even by the son, for the benefit of the household, or in a 
dangerous situation, it is binding on the father. A. According to 
Katyayana, a debt contracted from love is a promise made to a 
dissolute woman, and a debt contracted from anger is a reward 
promised by an angry man to a ruffian for injuring the person or 
estate of his enemy. ' A debt contracted in a precarious situation,' 
i. e. a debt contracted in danger of life. A. Yig»navalkya II, 45, 
46, 47 J Vishwu VI, 33, 39. 

12. 'A pupil,' one engaged in studying science. 'An appren- 
tice,' a pupil who resides with his preceptor for a certain fixed 
period. ' A slave,' whether born in the house or purchased. A. 
Vishmi VI, 39. 

13. Where the debtor has gone abroad and met his death 
through illness, or accident, the debtor may claim his due from his 
relatives, should they even be separated in interests. A. 
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* 14. The father, uncle, or eldest brother having 
gone abroad, the son, (or nephew, or younger brother) 
is not bound to pay his debt before the lapse of 
twenty years. 

* 15. Every single coparcener is liable for debts 
contracted by another coparcener, if they were con- 
tracted while the coparceners were alive and unsepa- 
rated. But after their death the son of one is not 
bound to pay the debt of another. 

* 16. The wife must not pay a debt contracted by 
her husband, nor one contracted by her son, except 
if it had been promised by her, or contracted in 
common with her husband. 

* 1 7. A sonless widow, and one who has been en- 
joined by her dying husband (to pay his debt), must 
pay it. Or (it must be paid) by him who inherits the 

14. Necessary debts, such as those enumerated in paragraph 1 1, 
must be paid at once by the other family members. Where, how- 
ever, the father, uncle, or eldest brother resides abroad, and is 
known to be alive, the son, &c. need not pay his debt till after the 
lapse of twenty years. A. Vish»u VI, 27 ; YSg-navalkya II, 50. 

15. After the death of those who have contracted the debt 
jointly, the son of one is not bound to pay the debt of another 
than his father. His liability does not extend beyond his father's 
share of the debt A. Vishnu VI, 34 ; Ya^wavalkya II, 45. 

16. A woman need not pay a debt contracted by her son, unless 
she has promised herself to repay it. Similarly, she is not bound 
to pay a debt contracted by her husband, unless she should have 
contracted it jointly with him, or if he should have enjoined her on 
his deathbed to pay his debts, or if she has inherited his property. 
A. Vishwu VI, 31, 38; Ya^wavalkya II, 46, 49. 

17. A widowed woman who has no son is bound to pay the 
debt of her husband, if he has commissioned her to do so on his 
deathbed, or if his property has escheated to her. If she is unfit 
to take the estate, her husband's debt must be repaid by those who 
have inherited the estate. The property and the liabilities go 
together. A. Vish«u VI, 29 ; Ya^navalkya II, 51, &c. 
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estate. (For) the liability for the debts goes together 
with the right of succession. 

* 1 8. A debt contracted by the wife shall never 
bind the husband, unless it had been contracted at 
a time when the husband was in distress. House- 
hold expenses are indispensably necessary. 

* 19. The wives of washermen, huntsmen, cow- 
herds, and distillers of spirituous liquor are exempt 
from this rule. The income of these men depends 
on their wives, and the household expenses have 
also to be defrayed by the wives. 

* 20. If a woman who has a son forsakes her son 
and goes to live with another man, that man shall 
take her (separate) property. If she has no property 
of her own, her son (shall take the property of her 
husband). 

*2i. If, however, a woman repairs to another 

18. A debt contracted by the wife, for the purpose of saving 
from distress her husband, son, daughter, or other family members, 
must be discharged by the family head. A. Vish«u VI, 32, &c. 

19. Yiffiavalkya II, 48; Vishwu VI, 37. 

20. If a widow who has a son, blinded by love forsakes her 
son and betakes herself to another husband, taking her Stridhana 
(separate property) with her, the Stridhana shall belong to her 
second husband, and not to her sons. If, however, a woman who 
has no separate property goes to live with another man and takes 
her first husband's property with her, it shall not belong to the 
second husband. It shall escheat to her son by the first husband. 
A. This interpretation has. been followed in the text. It is hardly 
reasonable, however, to explain the term dravya, in the first 
instance, as denoting Stridhana, and then again, as denoting 
property inherited from the husband. It would seem that the 
reading adopted by Asah&ya is erroneous. The Viramitrodaya 
and other compilations read rinam for dravyara, ' (the son) must 
pay the whole debt, if she has no property of her own.' Vishwu VI, 
30 ;" Ya^wavalkya II, 51. 

21. If a widow who has a young son takes her deceased hus- 
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man, carrying her riches and offspring with her, 
that man must pay the debt contracted by her 
husband, or he must abandon her. 

* 22. He who has intercourse with the wife of 
a dead man who has neither wealth nor a son, shall 
have to pay the debt of her husband, because she is 
considered as his property. 

* 23. Among these three, the heir of the wealth, 
the protector of the widow, and the son, he is liable 
for the debts who takes the wealth. The son is 
liable, on failure of a (protector of the) widow and 
of an heir ; the protector of the widow, on failure of 
an heir and of a son. 

* 24. Debts contracted by the husbands of the last 



band's property and goes to live with another man, the latter is 
bound to pay the debts contracted by her first husband. His 
conduct is unimpeachable, likewise, if he lets her go, she taking 
the whole of her property with her. A. 

23. This rule contains the answer to the question : Who is liable 
for the debts of a deceased person, whose property has been taken 
by his heirs, whilst his wife through poverty has acceded to another 
man, and whilst his son remains both penniless and deprived of 
the protection of his mother? The decision is as follows. Between 
those three, the heir of the wealth and no other is liable for the 
debt Where, however, there is no heir, owing to the want of 
assets, there the son is liable, if there is no widow ; and the widow's 
husband, if there is no son. The respective liability of the son and 
of the taker of the widow depends on the circumstances of the case. 
If the widow is a young and handsome woman of high origin, her 
second husband has to discharge the debt of her first husband, 
according to the maxim that she is considered as his property (see 
above, paragraph 22). If, however, she is kept like a handmaid 
and receives a mere livelihood from the man who has taken her, 
the son is bound to pay the debt. A. Ya^navalkya II, 51. 

24. The term uttama" ' the first,' besides Us ordinary meaning, 
conveys a secondary meaning. It implies that when any of the 
seven Svairiwis and Punarbhus happens to be specially handsome or 
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Svairiwl and of the first Punarbhu, must be paid by 
him who lives with them. 

25. A wife, a daughter-in-law, a woman entitled 
to maintenance, and the attendants of the wife : by 
these have debts to be paid, as also by one who lives 
on the produce of land (inherited from the debtor). 

[If among such brothers as have come to a division 
and are separate in wives, affairs, and wealth, one 
should die without leaving issue, his wife inherits 
his wealth.] 

2. Valid and Invalid Transactions. 

26. The sages declare that the transactions of 
a woman have no validity, especially the gift, hypo- 
thecation, or sale of a house or field. 

27. Such transactions are valid when they are 
sanctioned by the husband ; or, on failure of the 
husband, by the son ; orj on failure of husband and 
son, by the king. 

* 28. What has been given to a wife by her loving 

gifted, her second husband is bound to pay the debts contracted by 
the first. A. This, no doubt, is a highly artificial interpretation. 
A definition of the seven Punarbhus and Svairiwis is given further 
on, XII, 46-53. A. refers to XII, 48 and 52. However, the 
meaning of the term ' the first Punarbhu ' is defined in XII, 46. The 
Mitakshara' (p. 77) and Vtramitrodaya (p. 347) explain the term 
' the last of the Svairinis ' as referring to one who, overwhelmed 
with distress, delivers herself to another man. See XII, 51, and 
note. 

25 b. This paragraph, which contains a rule relative to the law 
of inheritance, seems to be a marginal gloss, which has somehow 
crept into the text by mistake. 

28. ' Immovables,' such as houses, fields, and the like. A. 
This rule is frequently quoted in the mediaeval and modern com- 
pilations on the law of inheritance, as indicating the extent of a 
woman's power over her property. 

[33] e r 
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husband, that she may spend or give away as she 
likes after his death even, excepting immovables. 

* 29. In the same way the transactions of a slave 
are declared invalid, unless they have been sanctioned 
by his master. A slave is not his own master. 

* 30. If a son has transacted any business without 
authorization from his father, it is also declared an 
invalid transaction. A slave and a son are equal 
in that respect. 

*3i. A youth who, though independent, has not 
yet arrived at years of discretion, is not capable of 
contracting valid debts. (Real) independence belongs 
to the eldest son (only) ; (the right of) seniority is 
based on both capacity and age. 

* 32. Three persons are independent in this 
world : a king, a spiritual teacher, and in all castes 
successively a householder in his own household. 

* 33. All subjects are dependent ; the ruler of the 
country is independent ; a student is pronounced to 
be dependent ; independence belongs to the teacher. 



30. A son who has not come to a partition of the family estate 
with his father, continues dependent on him till the father dies. A. 

31. This rule constitutes an exception to the general indepen- 
dence of the son after the death of his father. During the period 
of his minority, he is unable to contract a valid debt. A. The 
rule that seniority is based both on capacity and age, is cer- 
tainly remarkable. It is, however, in accordance with the view 
enounced further on (XIII, 5) by NSrada, that the management 
of the family property may be undertaken by the youngest 
brother even, if capable, because the prosperity of a family 
depends on ability. 

32. The king is independent of his subjects. A teacher is 
independent of his pupils. The head of a household is independent 
of his family and attendants. A. 

33. 34. These two paragraphs are intended to show the respective 
dependence and independence of wives, sons, householders, &c. A. 
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* 34. Wives, sons, slaves and other attendants 
are dependent. The head of the family, to whom 
the property has descended by right of inheritance, 
is independent with regard to it. 

* 35. A child is comparable to an embryo up to 
his eighth year. A youth, who has not yet reached 
the age of sixteen, is called Foganda. 

* 36. Afterwards he is no longer a minor and 
independent, in case his parents are dead. While 
they are alive he can never acquire independence, 
even though he may have reached a mature age. 

* 37. Of the two (parents), the father has the 
greater authority, because the seed is superior (to 
the womb) ; on failure of the begetter, the mother ; 
on failure of the mother, the eldest son. 

* 38. All these persons are independent at all 
times of those who depend on others. They have 



34. Colebrooke (Dig. II, 4, 15) has translated a different reading 
of paragraph 34, thus, 'A householder is not uncontrolled in 
regard to what has descended from an ancestor.' See, as to the 
distinction between inherited and self-acquired wealth, Ya^na- 
valkya II, 121. 

35. ' Comparable to an embryo ' is one who is not yet allowed 
to perform purificatory and other rites. From his eighth year 
onwards a boy may perform purificatory ceremonies and commence 
sacred study. He is called Poga»<fa (a young man), because he is 
not yet capable of transacting legal business. A. This rule of 
Narada has become the foundation of the modern law regarding 
the duration of minority. A controversy has recently arisen as to 
whether minority terminates at the end or at the beginning of the 
sixteenth year. Most, if not all, Indian writers seem to agree in 
taking the latter view. A. seems to be of the same opinion, though 
he does not express himself very clearly. 

36. He remains dependent during the lifetime of his parents, 
i.e. if he continues to live in union of interests with them. A. 

38. ' Coercion,' i. e. punishment or beating ; ' relinquishment,' 
i.e. renouncing. A. 

E 2 
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authority in regard to coercion, the relinquishment 
and the sale (of property). 

* 39. If a boy or one who possesses no indepen- 
dence transacts anything, it is declared an invalid 
transaction by persons acquainted with the law. 

*40. That also which an independent person 
does, who has lost the control over his actions, is 
declared an invalid transaction, on account of his 
want of (real) independence. 

*4i. Those are declared to have lost the control 
over their actions who are actuated by love or anger, 
or tormented (by an illness), or oppressed by fear or 
misfortune, or biassed by friendship or hatred. 

42. That is declared a valid transaction which is 
done by the senior or head of a family and by one 
who has not lost the control over his actions. That 
is not valid which has been transacted by one who 
does not enjoy independence. 

3. Property. 

43. All transactions depend on wealth. In order 
to acquire it, exertion is necessary. To preserve it, 

39. Both what a minor does, and the transactions of one grown 
up but dependent on others, as e.g. of a slave, are declared invalid 
by those conversant with law. A. 

40. ' One who has lost the control over his actions,' i.e. one 
whose natural disposition has been perverted, owing to possession 
by a demon, or to his addiction to gambling or other vicious 
propensities. A. 

42. Here ends the second section of the law of debt, which 
treats of valid and invalid transactions. A. 

43. ' All transactions,' whether originating in virtue, interest, or 
love. The rule regarding the acquisition (and enjoyment) of 
wealth is said to be threefold : protection against bipeds, quadrupeds, 
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to increase it, and to enjoy it : these are, successively, 
the three sorts of activity in regard to wealth. 

44. Again, wealth is of three kinds : white, spotted, 
and black. Each of these (three) kinds has seven 
subdivisions. 

* 45. White wealth is (of the following seven 
sorts) : what is acquired by sacred knowledge, valour 
in arms, the practice of austerities, with a maiden, 
through (instructing) a pupil, by sacrificing, and by 
inheritance. The gain to be derived from exerting 
oneself to acquire it is of the same description. 

*46. Spotted wealth is (of the following seven 
sorts) : what is acquired by lending money at in- 
terest, tillage, commerce, in the shape of .Sulka, by 
artistic performances, by servile attendance, or as 
a return for a benefit conferred on some one. 

*47. Black wealth is (of the following seven 

&c; increase, through agriculture, lending at interest, trading, and 
other modes of acquisition ; enjoyment of terrestrial and celestial 
pleasures. A. 

44-54. Vishwu, chapter LVIII. 

45. 'What is acquired by sacred knowledge,' i.e. the gains of 
sacred study. What is gained by ' the practice of austerities,' i. e. 
by one who duly performs greater and minor observances, optional 
and regular rites, and on whom worthy people bestow alms for 
that reason. What is received 'with a maiden,' i.e. as her marriage 
portion. The fruit derived from relinquishing white property is of 
the same kind, i. e. it is pure likewise. Thus A. 

46. ' Commerce,' the sale of merchandise. ' .Sulka,' the price 
obtained for giving a damsel in marriage, whether the transaction 
be lawful or otherwise. ' Artistic performances,' the art of painting 
or another art. ' Servile attendance,' waiting upon, and paying 
homage to, another man. Wealth obtained by one of these seven 
modes is called spotted, i.e. of a middling kind. A. Others explain 
the ambiguous term .Sulka differently, as denoting tolls, or a fare 
for crossing a river, &c. 

47. ' Gambling,' with dice or otherwise. ' One afflicted with 
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sorts) : what is acquired as a bribe, by gambling, 
by bearing a message, through one afflicted with 
pain, by forgery, by robbery, or by fraud. 

48. It is in wealth that purchase, sale, gift, receipt, 
transactions of every kind, and enjoyment, have 
their source. 

49. Of whatever description the property may be, 
with which a man performs any transaction, of the 
same description will the fruit be which he derives 
from it in the next world and in this. 

50. Wealth is again declared to be of twelve sorts, 
according to the caste of the acquirer. Those modes 
of acquisition, which are common to all castes, are 
threefold. The others are said to be ninefold. 

5 1 . Property obtained by inheritance, gifts made 
from love, and what has been obtained with a wife 
(as her dowry), these are the three sorts of pure 
wealth, for all (castes) without distinction. 

52. The pure wealth peculiar to a Brahman is 

pain,' one pained by an attack of disease. ' Forging,' falsification, 
of gold, silver, or other metals. ' Robbery,' such as theft. ' Fraud,' 
deception. What has been acquired by one of these seven kinds 
is called ' black wealth,' i.e. wealth of the lowest kind. A. 

48. From these three kinds of wealth, with their twenty-one 
subdivisions, spring all the various kinds of transactions, and all 
kinds of enjoyment. A. 

49. The difference between this and the previous classification 
of the divers modes of acquisition seems to lie in this, that the one 
system of classification is solely based on the respective legitimacy 
or illegitimacy of each mode of acquisition, whereas the diversity 
of caste represents the principle of classification in the other 
system. It should be borne in mind that an occupation, according 
to Indian notions, may be perfectly lawful for one caste, though it 
is unlawful for all others. 

52-54. Manu I k 88-91, X, 74-80; Ya^wavalkya II, 118-120; 
Vish«u II, 4-14 ; Apastamba 1, 1, 1, 5-6 ; Gautama X, 2, 7, 49, 56 ; 
VasishMa II, 13-20; BaudMyana 1, 18, 1-5. 
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declared to be threefold : what has been obtained 
as alms, by sacrificing, and through (instructing) a 
pupil. 

53. The pure wealth peculiar to a Kshatriya is of 
three sorts likewise : what has been obtained in the 
shape of taxes, by fighting, and by means of the fines 
declared in lawsuits. 

54. The pure wealth peculiar to a Vai^ya is also 
declared to be threefold: (what has been acquired) 
by tillage, by tending cows, and by commerce. For 
a .Sudra it consists of what is given to him by the 
members of the three higher castes. 

55. These are the legitimate modes of acquisition 
of wealth for all the (four) castes severally. If one 
caste should take to the occupations of another caste, 
it is a criminal proceeding, except in extreme cases 
of distress. 



4. Means of Livelihood for a Brahman in 
Times of Distress. 

56. In times of distress, a Brahman is allowed to 
gain his substance in the mode prescribed for the 
caste next to him in rank ; or he may gain his sub- 
stance like a Vaisya. But he must never resort to 

55. Here ends the section of the divers kinds of wealth in the 
law of debt. A. 

56. ' The class next to him in rank,' i.e. the Kshatriya or warrior 
caste. If he should find himself unable to support his family by 
the mode of livelihood of his own caste, he may gain his substance 
like a Kshatriya. At the time of a drought or famine, he may 
gain his substance like a Vairya even. ' The lowest caste,' i. e. 
the .Sudra caste. A. Manu X, 81, 82; Vishmi II, 15; Y&grki- 
valkya III, 35 ; Gautama VII, 6, 7 ; Baudhayana II, 4, 16, &c. 
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the mode of livelihood prescribed for a member of 
the lowest caste. 

57. At no time must a Brahman follow the occu- 
pations of a man of vile caste, or a vile man the 
occupations of a Brahman. In either case, expul- 
sion from caste would be the immediate conse- 
quence. 

* 58. For neither of them are such occupations 
permitted as are either far above or far below their 
own rank. Those two occupations are lawful for them 
which lie between these two extremes ; for they are 
common to all (castes). 

59. When a Brahman has lived through the times 
of distress, with the wealth acquired by following 
the occupations of a Kshatriya, he must perform 
a penance and relinquish the occupations of a 
Kshatriya. 

60. When, however, a Brahman takes delight in 
those occupations and persists in them, he is de- 
clared a K&ndaprisht/ia. (professional soldier) and 
must be expelled from society, because he has 
swerved from the path of duty. 

57. By the term 'a vile man,' a member of the .Sudra caste is 
referred to. The occupations of such a man, i.e. the acceptance 
of food from everybody and the sale of all sorts of commodities, 
must never be resorted to by a Brahman, even in times of distress. 
And so must a Sudra avoid the occupation of a Brahman, such as 
wearing the sacred thread, study of the Vedas, pronouncing sacred 
benedictions, offering burnt-oblations, and the rest. A. 

58. ' Such occupations as are either far above or far below their 
own rank,' i.e. the occupations of a Brahman and of a .Sfidra 
respectively. 'Those two occupations,' i.e. those peculiar to the 
Kshatriya and Vauya. A. hitva seems a faulty reading (for hite). 

59. Ya^navalkya III, 35. 

60. 'Ejected from society,' i.e. he must not be admitted to 
obsequial repasts and other religious ceremonies. A. 
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61. When a Brahman is living by the occupations 
of a Vauya, he must never sell milk, sour milk, 
clarified butter, honey, beeswax, lac, pungent condi- 
ments, liquids used for flavouring, spirituous liquor, 

62. Meat, boiled rice, sesamum, linen, the juice of 
the Soma plant, flowers, fruit, precious stones, men, 
poison, weapons, water, salt, cakes, plants, 

63. Garments, silk, skins, bone, blankets made of 
the hair of the mountain-goat, animals whose foot is 
not cloven, earthen pots, buttermilk, hair, dregs, 
vegetables, fresh ginger, and herbs. 

64. A Brahman may sell dry wood and (dry) 
grass, excepting fragrant substances, Eraka grass, 
ratan, mulberry, roots, and Kusa. grass. 

65. (He may sell) twigs of bamboo that have fallen 
spontaneously, of fruits, the fruits of the jujube tree, 



61-66. Manu X, 85-90; Ya£navalkya III, 36-39; Gautama 
VII, 8-22; Vasish/fta II, 24-31; Apastamba I, 7, 20, 11 foil. 

61. 'Pungent condiments/ such as sugar. 'Liquids,' such as 
clarified butter and oil. A. 

62. A. explains the term Soma, ' the juice of the Soma plant,' 
which is offered to the gods at a sacrifice, as denoting sacrificial 
implements generally; 'men,' i.e. servants; 'plants/ i.e. shrubs, 
creeping plants, and others. A. 

63. 'Blankets/ i.e. what is made of wool. 'Animals whose 
foot is not cloven,' i.e. whole-hoofed animals, such as horses. 
' Dregs/ i. e. the deposit of oil. ' Vegetables/ i.e. fresh pot-herbs. A. 

64. 'Fragrant substances/ such as the fragrant root of the 
plant Andropogon Muricatus, B&laka, the root of the Musta grass, 
and others. A. If the reading of a single MS. be followed, the 
sale of the articles enumerated in pars. 64 and 65 is also prohibited 
for a Brahman. Several of these articles are included among those 
substances the sale of which is prohibited by other legislators. See 
Manu X, 86-89 > Y%«avalkya III, 36-39. However, the reading 
translated above is distinctly supported by the Commentary of 
AsaMya, and by the analogous rules of Vasish/>4a. 
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and of the Inguda plant, ropes, and thread of cotton, 
if its shape has not been altered (by working it up). 

66. If it is for a medicament used to cure a 
disease, or for an offering, or if necessity can be 
shown, he may sell sesamum for a corresponding 
quantity of grain. 

67. A Brahman who swerves from the path of 
duty by selling prohibited articles, must be reminded 
of his duty by the king by inflicting a severe chas- 
tisement on him. 

5. Modes of Proof. 

* 68. Those invested with legal authority must 
pay strict attention to the (various) modes of proof. 
That even which is provable fails to be proved, if 
the (prescribed) modes of proof are not attended to. 

69. Documents, witnesses, and possession are the 
traditional three means of proof, by which a creditor 
endeavouring to recover his loan may obtain what 
he has lent. 

70. If the Creator had not created writing as an 



69. The term pramaXa, which has been translated ' means of 
proof,' is both a philosophical and a law term. A. explains it 
etymologically, as denoting anything which may be known or 
discerned accurately. Thus, what is counted or reckoned, may 
be known by figures. What is capable of measurement, may be 
known by its measure. Similarly, where a lawsuit is pending, the 
truth may be known by having recourse to one of the ordinary 
modes of proof, viz. documents, witnesses, possession, and ordeals. 
Therefore, these means of proof should be duly applied by holy 
men, kings, and assessors of the court, and others endowed with 
legal authority, because that which is doubtful cannot be proved 
otherwise. 

70. The term ' documents' in this section seems to relate princi- 
pally to the well-known land grants which have been found in many 
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excellent eye (as it were), the affairs of this whole 
world would not take their proper course. 

71. Writing is an excellent eye (as it were), because 
it solves all doubts which may have arisen in regard 
to place, time, profit, matter, quantity, or stipulated 
period. 

72. He who, having received a chattel in a certain 
place, tries to deny the fact, is liable to be confronted 
with witnesses and convicted, difficult as it may be 
to prove his guilt. 

73. A document is subject to many blemishes ; 
witnesses are neither exempt from old age nor from 
death ; possession, which has been continually held, 
is the only sure mode of proof, as it is not connected 
with any material object (liable to decay). 

74. Thus have these three modes of proof been 
declared, by means of which a creditor may recover 
an outstanding debt, which has not been paid to 
him and called into doubt (by the debtor). 

75. A document is valid at all times ; witnesses 
(may give valid evidence) as long as they live ; 
possession acquires legal validity through the lapse 
of a certain period. This is a legal maxim. 

parts of India. Ya^navalkya II, 22; Vishwu VI, 23; Vasish/tfa 
XVI, 10. 

75. Witnesses can give evidence while they live only, whereas a 
document which has been carefully preserved, remains evidence 
even after the death of the creditor, debtor, and witnesses, and is 
capable of substantiating a claim raised by the son, grandson, great- 
grandson, or more remote descendant of the original owner. On 
the other hand, even after a lapse of time, i.e. when four or five 
generations have passed away, and an immeasurable period has 
elapsed, a creditor may recover his loan by dint of uninterrupted 
possession. 'This is a legal maxim,' i.e. this is the relative value 
of the divers kinds of proof. A. 
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76. Of the three modes of proof here enumerated 
in order, each previous one is superior to the one 
named after it ; but possession is the most decisive 
of all. 

* 77. Though a document be in existence and 
witnesses living, that is no (true) property of which 
possession is not actually held. This is specially 
true as regards immovables. 

* 78. If a man is foolish enough to allow his goods 
to be enjoyed by strangers in his own eyesight, they 
shall belong to the possessor, even in the presence 
and during the lifetime of the rightful owner. 

* 79. Whatever the owner looking on quietly 
suffers to be enjoyed by strangers for ten years, 

76. The apparent contradiction between the first and second 
parts of this paragraph is thus removed by A. : 'Possession of 
immovables without a title does not create proprietary right, as 
stated in par. 84. Therefore, the possessor of landed property 
becomes its lawful owner, if his right or title is established by 
witnesses, but not otherwise. Thus far possession is more im- 
portant than witnesses. In the same way documents with a tide 
are superior to witnesses, and possession with a title is superior 
to witnesses, documents, and ordeals.' 

77. This paragraph is intended to show the weakness of proof 
by witnesses or documents, where it is not accompanied by posses- 
sion. Generally speaking, any of the three kinds of proof is invalid, 
where it is not accompanied by one of the other kinds. A. Ya^na- 
valkya II, 27; ManuVIH, 200. 

78. If a man suffers his movable or immovable property to be 
enjoyed by another, the latter will become its lawful owner after 
the lapse of a long period, no matter whether it has been bestowed 
on him through affection, or forcibly seized by him, or abandoned 
by its previous owner. A. 

79. Where, however, the owner, though unable to recover his 
property, owing to special reasons, proffers his claim to it every 
day, or every month, or every year, it is not lost to him, even after 
the lapse of a longer period than ten years. A. Identical with 
Manu VIII, 147. 
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though he is present, that cannot be recovered by 
him. 

* 80. If he is neither an idiot nor a minor, and 
the enjoyment takes place before his eyes, his right 
to it is extinct by law, and the possessor is allowed 
to keep it. 

*8i. A pledge; a boundary; the property of a 
child; an open deposit, an Upanidhi deposit; women; 
and what belongs to the king or to a learned Brah- 
man, none (of these descriptions of property) is lost 
(to the owner) by adverse possession. 

82. Pledges and the rest, excepting. the property 
of a woman and of the king, are however lost to the 
owner if they have been enjoyed in his presence for 
twenty years. 

80. ' If he is not an idiot,' nor afflicted by a chronic or agonising 
disease, nor dumb, blind, or deaf. A. Identical with Manu VIII, 
148. 

81. 'The property of children' is not lost, though it has been 
enjoyed for a long time by their guardian. ' An Upanidhi deposit,' 
i.e. a valuable article which has been delivered under cover to 
another person. 'A woman,' one who has been delivered to a 
stranger as a deposit, and enjoyed by him. ' The property of a 
king,' i.e. land. ' The property of a learned Brahman,' i.e. cows. 
A. Kulluka, in commenting on the identical verse of Manu, refers 
the term 'woman' to 'female slaves,' &c. The rules laid down in 
pars. 79-81, which recur literally in the code of Manu, seem to 
belong to an older order of ideas than those contained in pars. 84 
foil. It may be presumed that the harsh law under which adverse 
possession of ten years' standing was constituted a source of pro- 
prietary right, was mitigated at a subsequent period, and has been 
inserted here as a sort of historical reminiscence only. According 
to Bnhaspati, thirty years is the ordinary period of prescription. 
Identical with Manu VIII, 149; VasishAia XVI, 18. 

82. In this paragraph, as in the preceding one, the term ' a king's 
property' is referred to landed property by A. The correctness of 
this interpretation seems questionable. 
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* 83. The property of a woman and of a king is 
never lost (to the owner), should it even have been 
enjoyed for hundreds of years without a title (by 
strangers). 

84. Where there is enjoyment, but no title of any 
sort, there a title is required in order to produce 
proprietary right. Possession is not sufficient to 
create proprietary right in that case. 

* 85. A clear title having been produced, posses- 
sion acquires validity. Possession without a clear 
title does not make evidence (of ownership). 

*86. He who can only plead possession, without 
being able to adduce any title, has to be considered as 
a thief, in consequence of his pleading such illegiti- 
mate possession. 

* 87. He who enjoys without a title for ever so 
many hundred years, the ruler of the land should 
inflict on that sinful man the punishment ordained 
for a thief. 

* 88. If a man holds the property of a stranger 
without a title, it is not legitimate enjoyment. How- 
ever, after the death of the occupant, it may be en- 
joyed legitimately by his descendants. 

* 89. In cases falling within the memory of man, 



88. While the possessor is alive, the property which he is enjoying 
without a title cannot become his. The owner may claim it at any 
time. When, however, the possessor dies, unmolested by the owner, 
the property continues to be enjoyed by his heirs. Therefore, the 
owner should not fail to assert his own right. A. 

89. The Mit&kshara explains the term 'what falls within the 
memory of man' as denoting a period of 100 years, in accordance 
with a text from the Veda, ' The life of men extends over a hundred 
years.' If this explanation be correct, the present rule agrees in 
substance with the rule laid down in 89 b and 91, a period of a 
hundred years being about equal in duration to three lives. It is 
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possession with a title creates ownership. In cases 
extending beyond the memory of man, and on failure 
of documents, the hereditary succession of three 
ancestors (has the same effect). 

* 90. If the occupant is impeached (by the legiti- 
mate owner), he cannot escape defeat (without refut- 
ing the charge). That possession only can create 
proprietary right, which has been legitimately in- 
herited from the father. 

*9i. When possession has been successively held, 
even unlawfully, by the three ancestors of the father 
(of the present possessor), the property cannot be 
taken away from him, because it has gone through 
three lives in order. 

* 92. What has been deposited with a third person 
to be delivered ultimately to the owner (Anvahita), 
stolen goods, ordinary deposits, what is held by 
force, loans for use, and what is being enjoyed during 
the absence of the owner, these are six (things pos- 
sessed) without a title. 

true that another legislator, Vyasa, mentions sixty years as the dura- 
tion of continued possession extending over three generations. 

90. If the owner claims his own property from the possessor, 
the former has to make good his claim. That enjoyment, how- 
ever, which has passed from the father to the sons by right of 
inheritance, constitutes a legal title for them. A. Ya^-navalkya 

II, 28. 

91. If the great-great-grandfather has held possession, be it even 
without a title, of a certain thing, and if it has been enjoyed, after 
his death, by the great-grandfather and by the grandfather, it cannot 
be claimed from the father by any one. Vishmi V, 187. 

92. The term Anvahita is usually explained, like Anvadhi, as 
denoting what has been deposited with a third person to be delivered 
ultimately to the owner. A., however, explains Anvahita as denoting 
a valuable object received from another in exchange for a worthless 
article. 
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* 93. If a litigant dies before a lawsuit (regarding 
property enjoyed by him) has been decided, the son 
is required to prove his title. The enjoyment is not 
legitimate (otherwise). 

* 94. After the death of a creditor, witnesses, 
though available, cannot give valid evidence, except 
if a statement made by the creditor himself on his 
deathbed (has been preserved). 

95. After the death of the defendant, the deposi- 
tion of witnesses ceases to make evidence. An 
attested document retains its validity during his life- 
time only. 

* 96. Where a pious act is announced by a diseased 



93. Supposing a man were to have obtained possession of the 
property of a stranger by one of the previously mentioned illegiti- 
mate modes of acquisition, if the rightful owner were to impeach 
him for it, and if the possessor were to die before the case has 
been decided, in that case the son would have to substantiate his 
claim, and would not be allowed to continue his enjoyment of the 
property without doing so. A. Ya^navalkya II, 29. 

94. A man says after the death of his creditor, * I have restored 
this or that cow, female buffalo, bull, or field to my creditor ; certain 
honest men have witnessed the transaction.' Another man says, 
' Your father owes me one hundred drachmas ; certain persons have 
witnessed the transaction.' He dies, however, before his claim has 
been examined. In either of these two cases trustworthy witnesses 
even are of no avail. If, however, the creditor has stated his claim 
before witnesses on his deathbed ; or if a man has given evidence 
as witness on his deathbed regarding a certain loan, about which 
the creditor has asked him ; the testimony of the witnesses has to be 
considered as valid even after his death. A. 

95. 'The defendant,' i.e. the debtor. An attested document is 
valid while he lives only. It loses its validity after his death. A. 

96. When a diseased father has stated his intentions regarding a 
religious endowment or other matters of this kind during the absence 
of his sons, but in the presence of witnesses, the deposition of the 
latter will be valid even after his death. Similarly, when a man 
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man, the testimony of the witnesses retains its 
validity even after his death. The case is the same 
with the six (things possessed without a title), viz. an 
Anvahita deposit and the rest. 

97. In all transactions relative to a debt or to any 
other (among the eighteen titles of law), the last act 
is the decisive one. In the case of a gift, a pledge, 
or a purchase, the prior act settles the matter. 

6. Lending Money at Interest. 

* 98. A contract of delivery and receipt may be 
made with a view to the profit arising from Sthana. 
It is called Kuslda (lending money at interest), and 
money-lenders make a living by it. 

during an attack of illness, repents of his former act, and declares 
before witnesses that he has deposited with a friend a worthless object 
in exchange for a valuable one, and wishes to restore the former ; 
or that he has stolen something and wishes to restore it to the 
owner; or that he wishes to restore a deposit, which had been 
delivered to him by the owner ; or that he intends to make restora- 
tion of what he had obtained by forcible means ; or of a loan for 
use ; or of what he had been enjoying in secret : in any one out of 
these six cases the deposition of the witnesses is valid even after 
his death. A. See par. 92 and note. 

97. In all the eighteen titles of law, beginning with the law of 
debt, the latest act is considered decisive. The law is different in 
cases of acceptance, where e.g. a village belongs to him who has 
been the first to receive it ; in the case of a pledge or mortgage, 
and in the case of a purchase, where the pledge or mortgage, and 
the article sold belong likewise to the first taker. A. Nearly 
identical with Yag-navalkya II, 23. 

98. According to A., Sthana, ' continued abode,' may be three- 
fold : relating to the matter, as when profit arises from (the continu- 
ance of) victuals remaining well kept in a certain place ; or relating 
to one's own abode, as when a dealer derives profit from business 
transactions in his own country ; or relating to a different place, as 
when a dealer earns money through foreign trade. 

[33] F 
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* 99. Let a money-lender take, in addition to the 
principal, the interest fixed by VasishMa, viz. an 
eightieth part of a hundred in every month. 

* 100. Two, three, four, or five (in the hundred) is 
the legitimate (rate of interest). Let him take as 
much in the shape of interest, every month, in the 
direct order of the (four) castes. 

*ioi. Or let him take two in the hundred, re- 
membering the practice of the virtuous. By taking 
two in the hundred, he does not commit the crime 
of covetousness. 

* 102. Interest is declared fourfold in this law- 
book : periodical interest ; stipulated interest ; kayiki 
interest ; and compound interest. 

* 103. That which runs by the month is termed 

99. Identical with Manu VIII, 140. This rule, which fixes the 
rate of interest at ij per cent, by the month, or 15 per cent, per 
annum, is actually found in the Dharmasutra of Vasish/fla II, 51. 

100. Identical with Manu VIII, 142. The meaning is that he 
shall take 2 per cent, from a Brahman, 3 per cent, from a Kshatriya, 
4 per cent, from a Vawya, and 5 per cent, from a Sudra. A. It 
appears, from the commentaries on the code of Manu, that the 
present rule is applicable in those cases where no security has been 
given, whereas the preceding paragraph refers to loans secured by 
a pledge. 

101. Identical with Manu VIII, 141. The meaning is that he 
shall take 2 per cent, only from honest men, to whatever caste they 
may belong. A. In the code of Manu, the present rule precedes 
par. 100, instead of following it. The author of the Narada-smrrii 
would seem to have erroneously inverted the original position of 
the two verses. 

102. Manu VIII, 153; Gautama XII, 34, 35. See, too, Cole- 
brooke's Digest I, XXXV-XLV. 

103, 104. ' Periodical interest' means monthly interest, at the rate 
of from 2 to 5 per cent., according to the caste of the debtor. ' Stipu- 
lated interest' is interest at the rate of more than 10 per cent., which 
has been promised by the debtor himself in times of great distress. 
Kaya means principal. If a Pa«a, or quarter of a Pa«a, has to be 
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periodical interest. That interest is termed stipu- 
lated interest which has been promised by the debtor 
himself. 

* 104. Interest at the rate of one Pawa or quarter 
of a Pa«a, paid regularly without diminishing the 
principal, is denoted kayika interest. Interest upon 
interest is called compound interest. 

*io5- This is the general rule for interest to be 
paid on loans. There are special rules according to 
the local usages of the country where the loan has 
been made. 

* 106. In some countries the loan may grow till 
twice the amount of the principal has been reached. 
In other countries it may grow till it becomes three, 
or four, or eight times as large as the principal. 

107. The interest on gold, grain, and clothes may 
rise till it amounts to two, three, or four times the 
principal. On liquids, the interest may become 
octuple ; of women and cattle, their offspring (is con- 
sidered as the interest). 

paid every day, without diminishing the principal, i.e. if the whole 
principal has to be restored, though ever so much interest may have 
been paid on it, it is called kiyiki interest. Where interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent, per mensem has been paid for twenty months, 
it will reach the same amount as the sum originally due, so that the 
principal is doubled. After twenty months more it becomes quad- 
ruple ; twenty months later it becomes octuple, and so on. This 
is called compound interest. A. Bnhaspati and Vy&sa derive the 
term kayiki from kiya ' a body,' and explain that it denotes bodily 
labour, or the use of a pledged slave. 

105. Where local customs obtain, differing from the rules pre- 
viously given, they have to be followed. A. 

106, 107. Manu VIII, 151 ; Vish«u VI, 1 1-1 7 ; Ya^navalkya II, 
39 ; Gautama XII, 36. 

107. Gold borrowed at whatsoever rate of interest shall grow till it 
becomes double ; grain, till it becomes treble ; cloth, till it becomes 

F 2 
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*io8. No interest must ever be raised on loans 
made from friendship, unless there be an agreement 
to the purpose. Without an agreement even, in- 
terest accrues on such loans after the lapse of half 
a year. 

* 109. A loan made from friendship can never 
yield any interest, without being reclaimed by the 
creditor. If the debtor refuses to restore it on 
demand, it shall yield interest at the rate of five 
per cent. 

7. Usurers. 

* 1 10. Thus has the rule been declared for the in- 
terest to be paid on loans offered through friendship. 
If, however, interest be demanded on grain, at the 
rate which has been mentioned, it is termed usury. 

* 1 1 1. A Valrya is at liberty to get over a period of 
distress by practising usury. A Brahman must never 
resort to usury, not even in the extremity of distress. 

quadruple ; liquids (and condiments), till they become octuple. The 
offspring of pledged females and cattle shall belong to the creditor. A. 

108. The chattels, which have been mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, if lent in amicable intercourse, shall not yield any interest 
before the expiration of six months, without a special stipulation to 
that effect. Even without a stipulation to that effect, however, they 
shall yield interest after the lapse of six months. A. 

109. A loan which is not restored, on demand even, shall yield 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent, from that day forward, even 
though six months are not yet over. A. 

1 10. The term karman is sometimes used as an equivalent for 
gold. A. This interpretation has not been followed. 

in. Agriculture, the tending of catde, tec., are lawful occupa- 
tions for a Vaijya. Lending money at interest is also permitted to 
him. Therefore it is said here that a VaLfya may practise usury in 
times of distress, whereas a Brahman must not resort to usury even 
in times of overwhelming distress. A. 
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*H2. If a debt is due to a (dead) Brahman 
creditor, whose issue is living, (it must be paid to 
them.) If there be no issue, the king must cause the 
debt to be paid to his kinsmen ; on failure of kins- 
men (it must be paid) to his relatives. 

* 1 1 3. Where there are neither kinsmen, nor re- 
latives, nor distant connexions, it shall be paid to 
(other) Brahmans. On failure of such, he must cast 
it into the waters. 

* 1 14. When a creditor receives payment, he must 
give a receipt for it to the debtor. If he does not 
give a receipt, although he has been asked for it, he 
shall lose the remainder of the sum due to him. 

*U5. If, though pressed by the debtor, he does 
not give an acquittance for the sum paid to him by 
the debtor, that sum shall yield interest to the debtor 
(henceforth), as (it had done) to the creditor (pre- 
viously). 



112. Sakulya, ' kinsman,' is derived from kulya, ' a bone,' and 
denotes those who have their bones in common (sic), i.e. a father, 
a paternal uncle, their sons, and other (agnates). Bandhu, 'a 
relative,' denotes a mother, a sister, a sister's son, and other 
(agnates). A. 

113. This paragraph is intended to show the pre-eminence of 
the Brahman caste. A. 

114. In Colebrooke's Digest (I, 6, 287) the second half of this 
paragraph is referred to a refusal on the part of the creditor to 
restore the money, which the debtor had asked him for, on his 
refusing to give a receipt. This construction is based on the com- 
ment of Gagannatha, but it is not countenanced by the remarks of 
Asahaya, and is thoroughly artificial. Ya^navalkya II, 93 ; Vishmi 
VI, 26. 

115. If the creditor fails to receipt the sum which has been 
restored to him, on the back of the document, it shall yield interest 
to the debtor, in the same way as it had yielded interest to the 
creditor previously. A. 
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*ii6. On payment of the debt, he must restore 
the bond. On failure of a bond, he must give a 
written receipt. Thus the creditor and debtor will 
be quits. 

8. Sureties. 

* 1 1 7. The guarantee to be offered to a creditor 
may be twofold : a surety and a pledge. A docu- 
ment and (the deposition of) witnesses are the two 
modes of proof on which evidence is founded. 

* 1 1 8. For appearance, for payment, and for 
honesty, these are the three different purposes for 
which the three sorts of sureties have been men- 
tioned by the sages. 

*ii9. If the debtors fail to discharge the debt, or 

116. Where the bond is no longer in existence, because it has 
been stolen or destroyed, or met with some calamity, the creditor, 
instead of it, shall give a written receipt to the debtor. Here ends 
the sixth section of the law of debt, which treats of lending money 
at interest and of usurers. A. 

117. A surety and a pledge are the two sorts of guarantee for a 
loan on interest. Documents and witnesses are the two kinds of 
evidence for each of the four elements, which have to be distin- 
guished in the law of debt, viz. the principal, the interest, the surety, 
and the pledge. A. 

118. A surety for appearance is where the debtor denies the 
debt, and is asked to prove his denial in a court. In that case, he 
must produce a man, who becomes surety for the debtor's appear- 
ance at the time of the trial. A surety for payment is where the 
creditor, anxious to obtain a loan, produces one or several sureties, 
who are either jointly or severally bound. A surety for honesty is 
where the debtor denies having received a certain sum, or declares 
that he has restored it to the creditor, and is required thereupon to 
produce a surety for his veracity. A. Yag-iiavalkya II, 53 ; Vishwu 
VI, 41. 

119. This paragraph is intended to show that the surety for 
appearance and the surety for honesty are equally responsible as the 
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if they prove dishonest, the surety (for payment and 
for honesty) must pay the debt ; and (so must the 
surety for appearance), if he fails to produce the 
debtor. 

120. When there is a plurality of sureties, they 
shall pay each (proportionately), according to agree- 
ment. If they were bound severally, the payment 
shall be made (by any of them), as the creditor 
pleases. 

*i2i. Twice as much as the surety, harassed by 
the creditor, has given (to the creditor), shall the 
debtor pay back to the surety. 

122. By the mode consonant with religion, by legal 

surety for payment. A. Manu VIII, 158-160; Ya^navalkya II, 
53; VishwiVI, 41. 

120. Where a number of sureties have promised each to pay a 
certain stipulated share of the debt, in case of the debtor's inability 
to discharge it himself, the liability of each surety does not extend 
beyond what has been promised by him. Where, however, all the 
sureties have declared their joint liability for the whole debt, the 
creditor may enforce payment from any one among them whom he 
thinks able to satisfy his demand. A. Ya^wavalkya II, 55; Vishnu 

VI, 42. 

1 ai. When, however, the surety, anxious to obtain twice the 
amount of the sum for which he has given security, should pay 
the sum to the creditor of his own accord, without being pressed 
to do so by the creditor, the debtor shall pay that sum only to him, 
and not the double sum. A. Yi^wavalkya II, 56 ; Vishmi VI, 43. 

122. Identical with Manu VIII, 49. According to Asahaya, four 
out of the five modes of recovery of a debt are equivalent to the 
traditional four means of obtaining success, viz. conciliation, division 
(bheda), presents, and violence. Thus, ' the mode consonant with 
religion' means conciliation, i.e. gentle remonstrances. If these 
should prove of no avail, 'legal proceedings,' or ' division' (bheda), 
shall be resorted to, i.e. the debtor shall be threatened with a plaint 
in a court of justice. After that, ' presents ' or ' fraud ' should be adhi- 
bited, i.e. a false hope of fictitious gain shall be held out to the debtor. 
If this mode also should prove unsuccessful, 'force' or 'violence' 
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proceedings, by fraud, by the customary mode, and, 
fifthly, by force, a creditor may recover what he has 
lent. 

*i23. A creditor who tries to recover his loan 
from the debtor must not be checked by the king, 
both for secular and religious reasons. 

9. Pledges. 

* 1 24. That to which a title is given (adhikriyate) 
is called a pledge. There are two kinds of it : a 

may be used, by fettering the debtor, or confining him, &c. The 
fifth mode, called the customary mode (Igarka), consists of fasting. 
If the creditor himself, or his son, or his servant, takes to fasting 
it is no offence; or he may confine his own son or threaten to 
kill him, or seize the property of a stranger, as a compensation. 
The commentators of the Code of Manu explain the five modes 
of recovery of a debt much in the same way as Asahlya. ' Fraud,' 
according to them, is when the creditor borrows money from the 
debtor under false pretences, or retains a deposit belonging to him. 
Vyavahira, generally interpreted by 'legal proceedings,' means, 
according to Medhatithi, ' engaging the debtor in agriculture, trade, 
or other work, and taking the proceeds of his labour.' The ' cus- 
tomary mode ' (aiarita) is variously explained as denoting ' fasting,' 
or ' killing ' or ' taking (one's own or the debtor's) family and cattle.' 
Under the former interpretation, it is identical with the well-known 
' sitting in Dharna.' See the translations of Manu, and Jolly, Ind. 
Schuldrecht, § 7. For an interesting parallel to the custom of 
Dharna from the Brehon Laws of Ancient Ireland, see Sir H. 
Maine's Early History of Institutions, p. 297 foil. 

123. A dishonest debtor who applies to the king for protection 
against a creditor enforcing his demand shall not be abetted by the 
king. ' For secular reasons,' i. e. in order not to disturb the estab- 
lished order of society. ' For religious reasons,' i. e. in order not to 
offend against religious law. A. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 
50. Vishnu VI, 19; Ya^navalkya II, 40. 

124. According to Asahaya, the pledge to be released within 
a specified time is again twofold. It may be either deposited with a 
' keeper of the pledge ' (adhipala), who is to return it on the pledge 
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pledge which must be redeemed within a certain 
time, and a pledge which must be retained till the 
debt has been discharged. 

* 125. A pledge is again twofold : one t<J be kept 
only, and a pledge for enjoyment. It must be pre- 
served precisely in the same condition (as at the 
time of its delivery); otherwise the pledgee loses 
interest. 

* 1 26. The same thing happens when the pledge 
has been injured owing to the negligence of the 
pledgee. If it has been lost, the principal is for- 
feited, provided that the loss was not caused by fate 
or the king. 

*i27. A pledge (for custody) must not be used 



being restored at the time agreed on. Or it may be delivered to 
the creditor on condition of its being returned after the lapse of a 
certain period, say five or ten years. The usufruct of a ' pledge to 
be retained till the debt has been liquidated ' shall belong to the 
creditor for ever, till the debt has been discharged. 

125. Asahaya gives a house and a field as instances of a pledge 
for use. By spoiling a pledge of this kind, the pledgee forfeits 
interest, i. e. he loses the produce of a field, the use of a dwelling- 
place, Ac. 

126. * Negligence,' with regard to a bull or other pledge for use, 
means that it is used at an unseasonable time, or too much, for 
drawing a cart or carrying a burden. With regard to a pledge for 
custody, it means that it is abandoned. 'When it has been injured,' 
as e. g. when an animal given as a pledge has lost one eye. ' The 
king ' may cause the loss of the pledge, if he confiscates the whole 
property of a man and the pledge together with it, on account of a 
slight offence. The loss is caused ' by fate,' if e. g. a pledge is stolen 
by a thief. A. Y%navalkya II, 59 ; Vishwu VI, 6. 

127. Identical with ManuVIII, 144. According to Medhatithi 
and Kulluka, the provision that the pledgee must make good the 
value of the pledge to the owner refers to those cases where the 
pledge has been injured or spoiled. According to Narayawa, whose 
opinion is apparently shared by Asahaya, it means that the pledgee 
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forcibly. The pledgee who uses it forfeits the in- 
terest due to him. Moreover he must make good 
the value (of the pledge) to the owner. Otherwise 
he is (considered as) a thief of the pledge. 

1 28. That foolish person who uses a pledge with- 
out authorization from the owner, shall lose one 
half of his interest, as a compensation for such use. 

129. If a pledge for enjoyment has been given, 
(the creditor) must not take interest on the loan. 
Neither must he give or sell a pledge (of any sort) 
before the (stipulated) period has elapsed. 

* 1 30. When a pledge, though carefully kept, 
loses its value after a certain time, (the debtor) 
must either give another pledge, or discharge the 
debt to the debtor. 

* 131. When a debtor has been disabled by a 
reverse of fortune (from paying the debt), he shall 
be made to discharge the debt gradually, according 
to his means, as he happens to gain property. 

* 1 32. If a wealthy debtor from malice refuses to 

must satisfy the owner of the pledge out of the profit derived from 
the use of the pledge. 

128. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 150. See Professor 
Btihler's note. 

129. 'A pledge for enjoyment' means one where the profit 
derived from the pledge takes the place of interest. Such a 
pledge must not be given or sold before the term fixed for its 
delivery. A. 

130. Ya^navalkya II, 60. 

131. Where the debtor is unable to give another pledge or to 
restore the loan, he must he made to restore it successively, as best 
he can, according to his receipts. A. Manu VIII, 177; IX, 229; 
Ya^navalkya II, 43. 

132. The king shall take 5 per cent, as a compensation for 
the assistance rendered by him. A. Manu VIII, 139 ; Yi^navalkya 
II, 42; Vishnu VI, 21. 
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pay his debt, the king shall compel him to pay it by 
forcible means, and shall take five in the hundred 
for himself. 

133. If the debtor acknowledges the debt with 
his own mouth, the king shall take from him ten 
per cent, (of the debt) as a fine ; and twice as much 
(i. e. twenty per cent.) if he has been convicted (after 
denial of the debt). 

134. If the debtor, owing to a calamity, has not 
means sufficient to discharge the whole debt, (the 
claim of the creditor) shall be entered in a legal 
document, specifying the caste (of the creditor and 
debtor), their names, and the names of their 
neighbours. 

10. Documents. 

* 135. Documents should be known to be of two 
sorts : (the first), in the handwriting of the party him- 



133. If the debtor, when impeached by the creditor, acknow- 
ledges the debt himself, the king shall take 10 per cent. only. If, 
however, the debtor had undergone the trouble of proving the 
correctness of his demand against the creditor, the king shall take 
from him twice as much, i.e. 20 per cent. A. Manu VIII, 139 ; 
Ya^navalkya II, 42 ; Vishmi VI, 20, 21. 

134. If a debtor, who has been cast in a suit, has not means 
sufficient to discharge the whole debt, he shall give a written 
bond. A. The meaning of the obscure terms gili, s&mgM, adhi- 
va^a may be gathered from a text of Br«haspati, which is quoted 
in Nandapawrfita's Vai^ayantt (MS.) Ill, 74. There these three 
terms occur in an enumeration of ten points which have to be 
noticed in a written deed concerning landed property. According 
to NandapaWita, ^Iti denotes the caste, Brahmanical or other, of 
the plaintiff and defendant ; s&mg na denotes their names, as e. g. 
Devadatta ; adhivasa refers to the names of their neighbours. 

135. A document in the handwriting of the party himself has the 
advantage of being valid without subscribing witnesses. The cus- 
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self; (the second), in that of another person, (the 
former being valid) without subscribing witnesses, 
the latter requiring to be attested. The validity of 
both depends on local usage. 

*I36. That document is said to be valid which 
is not adverse to the custom of the country, the con- 
tents of which answer to the rules regarding pledges 
(and other kinds of security), and which is consistent 
in import and language. 

*I37. That document is invalid which has been 
executed by a person intoxicated, by one charged 
(with a crime), by a woman, or by a child, and that 
which has been caused to be written by forcible 
means, by intimidation, or by deception. 

1 38. A bond ceases to be valid in that case also, 
if the witnesses, creditor, debtor, and scribe be dead, 

torn of the country, i. e. the usages prevailing in each country with 
regard to the validity of documents, is supreme. A. Vishmi VII, 
1-5 ; Ya^lavalkya II, 84-88. 

136. 1 have translated the reading vyaktadhividhilakshawam. That 
writing is not adverse to the custom of the country which does not 
record an invalid gift, or a disposition in regard to a minor, &c. 
If the contents of a document are in accordance with the rules 
regarding pledges, sureties, &c, and if its import and language is 
free from obscurity and breaks, it is valid. A. Vishwu VII, 11. 

137. What has been written by one intoxicated, or charged with 
the murder of a Brahman or other heavy crime, or by a woman or 
child; what has been caused to be written by forcible means, the 
writer not being concerned in the subject matter; and what has 
been written by one intimidated, or under a delusion; all such 
documents are invalid. A. Vishnu VII, 6-10; Ya^wavalkya II, 89. 

138. The invalidity of those documents, where the creditor, 
debtor, witnesses, and writer are all dead, is declared for that 
reason, because such documents may be suspected of forgery. 
Even after the actual death of all those persons, however, a docu- 
ment retains its validity, where a pledge is in existence and in the 
possession of the creditor. A. 
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unless its validity can be established by the exist- 
ence of a pledge. 

*I39. Pledges are declared to be of two kinds, 
movable and immovable pledges ; both are valid 
when there is (actual) enjoyment, and not otherwise. 

*I40. If a document has been produced in due 
time, if (the demand recorded in it) has been (repeat- 
edly) urged, and (publicly) proclaimed, it remains valid 
for ever, even after the death of the witnesses. 

141. A document which is unknown and has 
never been heard of before does not obtain validity 
when it is brought forward, even though the wit- 
nesses be living. 

*I42. When a document has been transferred 

139. A pledge which is only mentioned in a document, without 
being actually enjoyed, has no legal validity. A. 

1 40. A document or bond which the descendants of the creditor 
have repeatedly shown to the descendants of the debtor whenever 
interest was due (pr&rthitan), or which they have again and again 
read out, retains its validity for the respective descendants of the 
creditor and debtor, even after the death of the witnesses and all 
other persons concerned. A. I have translated the term prarthitaw 
as an independant clause. 

141. A document or bond, the contents of which are unknown to 
the descendants of the debtor, about which they have never heard 
from their ancestors, and which has been suddenly presented to 
them only in a business transaction, is not considered valid, even 
though the witnesses be living. A. 

142. This rule is equally applicable to a plaintiff and to a 
defendant in a lawsuit. 1. If a creditor suing a debtor is unable 
to produce the bond on demand, the judge shall give him time to 
search for it. If the bond has been destroyed by fire or by some 
other accident, the fact of its former existence may be established 
by the testimony of honest persons, who have acted as scribe or as 
subscribing witnesses, or who happened to be present while the 
bond was being executed. The statements of such persons are 
equally decisive where the marks or part of the writing in a docu- 
ment has been obliterated. 2. A debtor having been asked in 
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into another country, or burnt, or badly written, or 
stolen, a delay must be granted, in case it should 
exist still ; if it be no longer in existence, the evi- 
dence of those who have seen it decides the matter. 

143. If a doubt should subsist, as to whether 
a certain document be authentic or fabricated, its 
authenticity has to be established by examining the 
handwriting (of the party), the tenour of the docu- 
ment, peculiar marks, circumstantial evidence, and 
the probabilities of the case. 

* 144. If a document is signed by a stranger and 

court to discharge a certain debt, on the strength of a bond signed 
by himself, says : ' It is true. I had written that document. How- 
ever, the money was not handed over to me, and I omitted to cause 
the document to be torn, because it did not happen to be at hand. 
A few days later the father of my would-be creditor informed me that 
he had lost the bond and could not find it anywhere; that, how- 
ever, he was going to give me a written deed recording its loss. 
So he actually did, and I have deposited that written deed in a 
certain box while living in that house.' If the debtor pleads an 
excuse of this sort, he must be allowed some delay to search for the 
document in question. If it is no longer in existence, the state- 
ments of those who saw it shall decide the matter. A. 

143. 'The handwriting,' another specimen of the handwriting of 
the party. ' The tenour of the document,' the names of the sub- 
scribing witnesses. ' Peculiar marks,' flourishes in the handwriting 
of the scribe. 'Circumstantial evidence,' 'these two facts go together,' 
or • they do not go together.' ' The probabilities of the case,' ' how 
has he got hold of this document? ' or 'is he nervous or is his manner 
of speaking composed and quiet ? ' By such expedients as these 
shall doubts regarding the genuineness of a document be removed. 
A. Vishmi VII, 12 ; Yi^wavalkya II, 92. 

144. If a document has passed by purchase or acceptance from the 
original owner, who signed it, into the possession of a stranger, who 
claims the loan recorded in it from the debtor, the judge must 
examine the document, KalyS«abha//a has composed three verses 
in explanation of the technical terms Sgama, sambandha, and 
hetu. Sambandha, ' connexion,' according to him, may be founded 
on descent, caste, marriage, friendship, and social intercourse. 
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meant for a different purpose, it has to be examined, 
in case its genuineness should be suspected, by in- 
quiring into the connexion (previously existing 
between the two parties) and into the (probability 
of) title, and by resorting to reasonable inference. 

145. An (obligation which has been stated in) 
writing can only be annulled by (another) writing, 
and an attested bond by witnesses. A writing is 
superior to witnesses ; witnesses are not superior 
to a writing. 

*i46. If a document is split, or torn, or stolen, or 
effaced, or lost, or badly written, another document 
has to be executed. This is the rule regarding 
documents. 

11. Witnesses. 

* 147. In doubtful cases, when two parties are 
quarrelling with one another, the truth has to be 

Agama, ' a title,' may be founded on inheritance, purchase, mort- 
gaging, seizure, friendship, and acquisition. Hetu, 'reasonable 
inference,' may be founded on reasoning and an efficient cause. A. 
For other explanations of the terms igama and hetu in an analo- 
gous passage of YS^navalkya (II, 92), see the MitaksharS. The 
Mayukha agrees with Kalyawabha/Za. 

145. If the debtor states that he has paid the debt, he must be 
able to produce an acquittance in the creditor's handwriting. In 
the same way, if the creditor pleads that the bond has been stolen, 
or lost, or burnt, &c, he must produce a certificate from the debtor 
stating its loss. Where, however, the bond was attested by sub- 
scribing witnesses, the debt has to be discharged in the presence of 
the same witnesses. A. 

146. Where a document has met with any one out of the divers 
accidents mentioned in this paragraph, the party by whom it was 
executed may be compelled to give another document instead of it. 
Yi^wavalkya II, 91. Here ends the chapter on documents, the 
eighth section of the law of debt. A. 

147. When the plaintiff and defendant in a lawsuit quarrel 
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gathered from (the deposition of) witnesses, whose 
knowledge is based on what has been seen, heard, 
or understood by them. 

148. He should be considered as a witness 
who has witnessed a deed with his own ears or 
eyes ; with his ears, if he has heard another man 
speaking; with his eyes, if he has seen something 
himself. 

*I49. Eleven descriptions of witnesses are dis- 
tinguished in law by the learned. Five of them are 
termed appointed, and the other six not appointed. 

*I50. A subscribing witness, one who has been 
reminded, a casual witness, a secret witness, and an 
indirect witness, these are the five sorts of appointed 
witnesses. 



about a doubtful affair of any sort, the truth has to be ascertained 
by examining the statements of the witnesses, who have seen, or 
heard, or been present at, the transaction. A. 

148. Manu VIII, 74 ; Vishwu VIII, 13. 

149. Definitions of the eleven witnesses are given in the following 
paragraphs. A. 

1 go. 'A subscribing witness,' i.e. one by whom a document 
is attested. 'A secret witness,' one who concealed in a house 
or room listens to the discourse of the parties. A. Kityayana 
defines the technical terms in this paragraph as follows : ' One 
adduced by the claimant himself, whose name is inserted in the 
deed, is a subscribing witness. A reminded witness is not entered 
in a deed. He is called a reminded witness who in order to insure 
the publicity of a transaction is reminded of it again and again by 
the claimant. One purposely brought near, and one who happened 
to be on the spot accidentally, are two witnesses not entered in a 
deed, by whom a claim may be corroborated. One who standing 
concealed is caused, for the purpose of establishing ihe claim, to 
hear distinctly the statements of the defendant, is termed a secret 
witness. One who subsequently corroborates the statements of 
other witnesses, whether from his own knowledge, or from hear- 
say, is called an indirect witness.' 
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* 151. The witnesses not appointed by (the party) 
himself have been declared sixfold : viz. the village, 
a judge, a king, 

*i52. One acquainted with the affairs of the two 
parties, and one deputed by the claimant. In family 
quarrels, members of that family shall be witnesses. 

153. They shall be of honourable family, straight- 
forward, and unexceptionable as to their descent, 
their actions, and their fortune. The witnesses shall 
not be less than three in number, unimpeachable, 
honest, and pure-minded. 

1 54. They shall be Brahmans, Vai syas, or Ksha- 
triyas, or irreproachable 6"udras. Each of these 
shall be (witness) for persons of his own order, or 
all of them may be (witnesses) for all (orders). 

•155. Among companies (of artizans, or guilds of 

151, 152. The village or the co-villagers shall be witnesses in a 
transaction which has taken place within the village. The testimony 
of the judge shall be heard in regard to a cause tried in a court of 
justice. The king shall be witness concerning a transaction which 
has taken place in his presence. These, and one acquainted with 
the circumstances of both parties, the agent of the claimant, and 
members of a family in a lawsuit concerning that family, are the 
six kinds of witnesses not appointed. A. 

1 53- ' Of honourable family,' belonging to a noble race. 
' Straightforward,' habitually veracious. * Less than three,' viz. 
one or two persons may be witnesses if both parties consent to 
it. In a dispute regarding landed property, more than three 
witnesses are required. ' Honest,' free from avarice. ' Pure- 
minded,' imbued with the precepts of religion. A. Manu VIII, 
63,63; Vishmi VIII, 8 ; Apastamba II, 11, 29, 7; Gautama XIII, 
2 ; Ya^wavalkya II, 68, 69 ; Vasish/fta XVI, 28. 

154. Members of these four castes shall be witnesses for members 
of their own caste only. Or let members of any caste be witnesses 
for members of any other caste. A. Manu VIII, 62; Gautama XIII, 
3; Ya^navalkya II, 69 ; Vasish/Aa XVI, 29; BaudhSyana 1, 19, 13. 

155. Companies or guilds are of eighteen kinds. Labourers 

[33] G 
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merchants, other) artizans or merchants shall be wit- 
nesses ; and members of an association among other 
members of the same association ; persons living 
outside among those living outside ; and women 
among women. 

* 1 56. And if in a company (of artizans or guild of 
merchants) or in any other association any one falls 
out (with his associates), they must not bear witness 
against him ; for they all are his enemies. 

12. Incompetent Witnesses. 

* 157. The incompetent witnesses, too, have in 
this law-book been declared by the learned to be of 
five sorts : under a text of law, and on account of 
depravity, of contradiction, of uncalled-for deposi- 
tion, and of intervening decease. 

* 1 58, Learned Brahmans, devotees, aged persons, 
and ascetics, are those incapacitated under a text of 
law ; there is no (special) reason given for it. 

*i59. Thieves, robbers, dangerous characters, 

for hire shall be witnesses for other members of the same associa- 
tion. Outcasts shall be witnesses for other low-caste persons. 
Women shall be witnesses where two women quarrel with one 
another. In all these cases, the qualities of the witnesses need 
not be tested. A. Manu VIII, 68 ; VasishMa XVI, 30. 

156. If in a company of traders any one member should con- 
tract an enmity towards the other members of it, they are unworthy 
to bear testimony against or about him, on account of their enmity 
towards him. Here ends the chapter on witnesses, the tenth 
section of the law of debt. A. 

158. The reason why the persons referred to in this paragraph 
are excluded seems to lie in their entire renunciation of earthly 
interests, which renders them unfit to appear in a court of justice. 
See Manu VIII, 65, where ' one dead to the world ' is mentioned 
among the incompetent witnesses, and other parallel passages. 
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gamblers, assassins, are incompetent on account of 
their depravity ; there is no truth to be found in 
them. 

1 60. If the statements of witnesses, who have all 
been summoned by the king for the decision of the 
same cause, do not agree, they are rendered incom- 
petent by contradiction. 

* 161. He who, without having been appointed to 
be a witness, comes of his own accord to make 
a deposition, is termed a spy in the law-books ; he 
is unworthy to bear testimony. 

*i62. Where can (any person) bear testimony if 
the claimant is no longer in existence, whose claim 
should have been heard ? Such a person is an in- 
competent witness by reason of intervening decease. 

*i63. If two persons quarrel with one another, 

162. Supposing a man were to claim a certain sum from another 
and to name a witness, whom he states to have witnessed the 
transaction. If the soi -disant creditor should die, it would be im- 
possible to ascertain whether the statement of the witness is true 
or false. Therefore such a witness must not be admitted by 
reason of intervening decease. A. 

163. A claimant declares, 'This bull, which you have got, is 
mine. He was stolen by thieves, who took seven cows along with 
him. If they are found among your property, they may be known 
by a red mark on the forehead, or by their white feet, or by other 

signs I am able to adduce four witnesses who will declare them 

to be mine.' The opponent replies, ' Pra^apati (the Creator) has 
created many two-legged and four-legged beings closely resembling 
one another. If a superficial likeness is to be considered as 
evidence, I might take another man's wife into my house, because 
she has eyebrows, ears, a nose, eyes, a tongue, hand, and feet like 
my wife. This bull is born and bred in my own house. I am able to 
adduce four witnesses from the village in which he is being kept ; 
their statements will establish the fact that he belongs to me.' In 
a dispute of this sort the witnesses of him who was the first to 
bring the suit into court will decide the suit. A. Ya^»iavalkya II, 
17; Vish«u VIII, 10. 

t G 2 
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and if both have witnesses, the witnesses of that 
party shall be heard which was the first to go to law. 

*i64. If the claimant should be cast at the trial, 
his cause proving as the weaker one of the two, it is 
fit that the witnesses of the defendant should be 
heard. 

•165. No one should converse in secret with a 
witness summoned by his adversary, neither should 
he try to estrange him from the cause of his oppo- 
nent by other means. A party resorting to such 
practices as these is cast. 

166. If a witness dies or goes abroad after having 
been appointed, those who have heard his deposition 
may give evidence; for indirect proof (through a 
second-hand statement) makes evidence (as well as 
direct proof). 

* 167. Even after a great lapse of time (the depo- 
sition of) a subscribing witness retains its validity ; 

164. Where the plaint is rejected and the defence acknowledged 
as correct, the witnesses of the defendant have to be examined. A. 
Yl^navalkya II, 17; Vishmi VIII, n. 

165. That man who holds secret conversations with a witness 
produced by his opponent, or who tries to intimidate him by threats, 
abuse, and the like, or to bribe him, loses his suit. A. 

166. If a witness dies or goes abroad, indirect witnesses, i.e. those 
who have heard him speak of the matter, on his deathbed, or when 
he was about to start, either in answer to questions of the plaintiff, 
or of his own accord, shall be examined. A. Vishnu VIII, 12. 

167. What follows here is intended to show how long the state- 
ments of each of the five appointed witnesses mentioned in par. 
150 retain their validity. A subscribing witness may give valid 
evidence after the lapse of a very long period even. Such a 
witness should subscribe his name with his own hand, at the time 
when the document is being executed, as e.g. 'I, Devadatta, have 
witnessed this transaction.' If he is unable to write, he should 
cause another person to write in his own name. The document will 
make evidence, whenever the occasion arises. A. 
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if a man can write, he should write (his name) him- 
self ; if he cannot (write himself), he should cause it 
to be written by another man. 

* 168. (The deposition of) a witness who has been 
reminded (of the transaction) remains valid in this 
world up to the eighth year, that of a casual witness 
remains valid up to the fifth year. 

* 169. (The deposition of) a secret witness remains 
valid up to the third year; (the deposition of) an 
indirect witness is declared to remain valid for one 
year only. 

♦170. Or no definite period is fixed for judging 
a witness ; for those acquainted with law have 
declared that testimony depends upon memory. 

* 171. A witness whose understanding, memory, 
and hearing have never been deranged, may give evi- 
dence even after a very considerable lapse of time. 

13. Six Cases where Witnesses are 
unnecessary. 

* 172. However, six different kinds of proceed- 
ings have been indicated in which witnesses are not 
required. (Other) indications of the crime com- 
mitted are substituted for the evidence of witnesses 
in these cases by the learned. 

* 1 73. It should be known that one carrying a fire- 
brand in his hand is an incendiary ; that one taken 
with a weapon in his hand is a murderer ; and that, 
where a man and the wife of another man seize one 
another by the hair, the man must be an adulterer. 

* 1 74. One who goes about with a hatchet in his 

170, 171. Under this rule, the validity of any testimony is 
declared independent of length of time, and to depend on the 
competence of the witness alone. A. 
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hand and makes his approach may be recognised 
as a destroyer of bridges (and embankments) ; one 
carrying an axe is declared a destroyer of trees. 

* 1 75. One whose looks are suspicious is likely to 
have committed an assault In all these cases wit- 
nesses may be dispensed with ; only in the (last- 
mentioned) case of assault careful investigation is 
required. 

176. Some one might make marks upon his per- 
son through hatred, to injure an enemy. In such 
cases it is necessary to resort to inductive reason- 
ing, (ascertaining) the fact of the matter, and strata 
gems, in order to get a (reliable) test. 

14. False Witnesses. 

177. Those must not be examined as witnesses 
who are interested in the suit, nor friends, nor asso- 
ciates, nor enemies, nor notorious offenders, nor 
persons tainted (with a heavy sin). 

* 1 78. Nor a slave, nor an impostor, nor one not 
admitted to .Sraddhas, nor a superannuated man, nor 
a woman, nor a child, nor an oil-maker, nor one 

175. 'Suspicious looks,' as e.g. a sword smeared with blood. 
Viramitrodaya. In an analogous text of jankha, as quoted in 
the Viramitrodaya, &c, the possession of stolen goods is mentioned 
as a further manifest proof of crime. 

177-187, 190. Manu VIII, 64-67, 71 ; Ya^flavalkya II, 70, 71; 
Vishwu VIII, 1-5 ; Gautama XIII, 5. Asahkya observes that the 
rules regarding incompetent witnesses do not relate to cases of 
assault only, but to judicial proceedings of every sort. 

177.' Associates,' i. e. partners in business. ' Notorious offenders,' 
persons formerly convicted of perjury or other crimes. A. For 
different interpretations of some of the terms occurring in this 
section, see the notes to Professor Bflhler's Manu, and to Burnell- 
Hopkins's Manu, VIII, 64, foil. 

178. 'A slave,' one born in the house. ' An impostor,' a 
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intoxicated, nor a madman, nor a careless man, nor 
one distressed, nor a gamester, nor one who sacri- 
fices for a whole village. 

*I79. Nor one engaged in a long journey, nor 
a merchant who travels into transmarine countries, 
nor a religious ascetic, nor one sick, nor one de- 
formed, nor one man alone, nor a learned Brahman, 
nor one who neglects religious customs, nor a eunuch, 
nor an actor. 

*i8o. Nor an atheist, nor a Vratya, nor one who 
has forsaken his wife or his fire, nor one who makes 
illicit offerings, nor an associate who eats from the 
same dish (as oneself), nor an adversary, nor a spy, 
nor a relation, nor one connected by the same womb. 

*i8i. Nor one. who has formerly proved an evil- 
doer, nor a public dancer, nor one who lives by 

fallacious person. ' One not admitted to .Sriddhas,' one who is 
not allowed to partake of obsequial feasts. ' A superannuated man,' 
weak or decrepit persons. ' One distressed,' by a calamity. A. 

1 79. ' One who neglects religious customs,' one who fails to 
perform his religious duties. ' A eunuch,' one incapable of be- 
getting offspring. A. 

180. 'An atheist,' a heretic. 'A Vratya,' one for whom the 
ceremony of initiation has not been performed. ' His wife,' his 
legitimate spouse. ' His fire,' the sacred Vaitana fire. ' One who 
makes illicit offerings,' one who performs sacrifices for persons of 
bad fame. ' An associate who eats from the same dish,' one with 
whom one keeps up commensality. 'A spy,' employed in the 
service of the king. ' One connected by the same womb,' a uterine 
brother. 

181. 'One who has formerly proved an evil-doer,' one afflicted 
with an ugly disease, the consequence of wicked acts committed in 
a previous existence ; or one guilty of robbery or other crimes. 
1 One who lives by poison,' one who buys or sells poison. ' A 
snake-catcher,' one who catches venomous reptiles. ' A poisoner,' 
one who, actuated by hatred, gives poison to other people. ' An 
incendiary,' one who sets fire to houses, &c. Kinira (a ploughman), 
' a Sudra,' or ' a miser.' A. 
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poison, nor a snake-catcher, nor a poisoner, nor an 
incendiary, nor a ploughman, nor the son of a .Sftdra 
woman, nor one who has committed a minor offence. 

* 182. Nor one oppressed by fatigue, nor a fero- 
cious man, nor one who has relinquished worldly 
appetites, nor one penniless, nor a member of the 
lowest castes, nor one leading a bad life, nor a stu- 
dent before his course of study is completed, nor an 
oilman, nor a seller of roots. 

*i83. Nor one possessed by a demon, nor an 
enemy of the king, nor a weather-prophet, nor an 
astrologer, nor a malicious person, nor one self- 
sold, nor one who has a limb too little, nor a 
Bhagavrztti. 

•184. Nor one who has bad nails or black teeth, 
nor one who betrays his friends, nor a rogue, nor 
a seller of spirituous liquor, nor a juggler, nor an 

182. 'A ferocious man,' one who perpetrates illicit acts of 
violence. ' One who has relinquished worldly appetites/ an ascetic. 
'One penniless,' one who has lost his whole wealth through 
gambling or other extravagance. ' A member of the lowest castes,' 
a .X'awrfala. ' One leading a bad life,' an infidel. A. The term 
mulika denotes ' a seller of roots,' according to A. The Virami- 
trodaya interprets it by ' one who practises incantations with roots.' 

183. A. explains varshanakshatrasuJaka as a single term, de- 
noting ' an astrologer.' The Viramitrodaya, more appropriately, 
divides it into two terms : ' one who prophesies rain,' i.e. a weather- 
prophet, and ' an astronomer,' i. e. an astrologer. The term agha- 
jaznsin, * a malicious person,' is in the Viramitrodaya interpreted by 
' one who makes public the failings of other people.' ' One self- 
sold,' one who has entered the state of slavery for money. ' One 
who has a limb too little,' i. e. an arm or a foot. ' A Bhagavrrtti,' 
one who lives by the prostitution of his wife, or one who suffers his 
mouth to be used like a female part (bhaga). A. 

184. 'A cruel man,' a hard-hearted man ; or Ugra is used as a 
proper noun denoting the offspring of a Kshatriya with a Sudra 
wife. A. 
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avaricious or cruel man, nor an enemy of a company 
(of traders) or of an association (of clansmen). 

* 185. Nor one who takes animal life, nor a leather 
manufacturer, nor a cripple, nor an outcast, nor a 
forger, nor a quack, nor an apostate, nor a robber, 
nor one of the king's attendants. 

*i86. Nor a Brahman who sells human beings, 
cattle, meat, bones, honey, milk, water, or butter, 
nor a member of a twice-born caste guilty of usury. 

* 187. Nor one who neglects his duties, nor a 
Kulika, nor a bard, nor one who serves low people, nor 
one who quarrels with his father, nor one who causes 
dissension. These are the incompetent witnesses. 

*i88. The slaves, impostors, and other incompe- 
tent witnesses who have been enumerated above, 
shall be witnesses nevertheless in suits of a speci- 
ally grave character. 

*i89. Whenever a heinous crime, or a robbery, 
or adultery, or one of the two kinds of insult has 
been committed, he must not inquire (too strictly) 
into the (character of the) witnesses. 

* 1 90. A child also cannot be (made a witness), nor a 
woman, nor one man alone, nor a cheat, nor a relative, 
nor an enemy. These persons might give false evi- 
dence. 

185. ' One who takes animal life,' a butcher. ' A forger,' one 
who falsifies documents or coined money. ' A quack,' one who 
practises incantations and the like with mysterious formulas, medi- 
cines, &c. ' An apostate,' one who has left the order of religious 
mendicants. ' An attendant of the king,' a menial. A. 

187. 'A Kulika,' a judge ; or the head of a caste or guild. ' One 
who causes dissension,' one who causes friends or others to fall out 
with one another. Vtramitrodaya. 

189. Manu VIII, 72; Ya^navalkya II, 72; Gautama XIII, 9; 
VishmiVIII, 6. 
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* 191. A child would speak falsely from ignorance, 
a woman from want of veracity, an impostor from 
habitual depravity, a relative from affection, an 
enemy from desire of revenge. 

*i92. By consent of both parties, one man alone 
even may become a witness in a suit. He must be 
examined in public as a witness, though (he has 
been mentioned as) an incompetent witness. 

*I93. One who, weighed down by the conscious- 
ness of his guilt looks as if he was ill, is constantly 
shifting his position, and runs after everybody ; 

* 194. Who walks irresolutely and without reason, 
and draws repeated sighs ; who scratches the ground 
with his feet, and who shakes his arm and clothes ; 

*i95. Whose countenance changes colour, whose 
forehead sweats, whose lips become dry, and who 
looks above and about him ; 

*i96. Who makes long speeches which are not 
to the purpose as if he were in a hurry, and without 
being asked : such a person may be recognised as 
a false witness, and the king should punish that 
sinful man. 

* 197. He who conceals his knowledge (at the time 

192. One agreeable to both parties shall be examined in an 
assembly of honourable men. A. Manu VIII, 77 ; Y&^Ttavalkya 
11,72; Vishwu VIII, 9. 

193-196. These rules relate to the trial of a cause by the judge. 
The time for examining the witnesses having arrived, he should 
examine their miens and gestures. Incompetent witnesses are not 
only those previously mentioned, but those here described are 
equally incompetent. A. Manu VIII, 25, 26 ; Ya^wavalkya II, 
13-15; VishwuVIII, 18. 

197. One who has made a certain statement in the hearing of 
others, and makes a different statement at the time of the trial, 
shall receive specially heavy punishment ; for he is a greater criminal 
than a false witness. A. Yi^wavalkya II, 82. 
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of trial), although he has previously related (what he 
knows) to others, deserves specially heavy punish- 
ment, for he is more criminal than a false witness 
even. 

15. Exhorting the Witnesses. 

* 198. (The judge), after having summoned all the 
witnesses, and bound them down firmly by an oath, 
shall examine them separately. (They should be 
men) of tried integrity and conversant with the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

199. Let him cause a priest to swear by Truth, 
a Kshatriya by his riding animal and weapons, a 
Vaisya by his cows, grain, or gold, a Sudra by all 
sorts of crimes. 

*200. By ancient sacred texts, extolling the excel- 
lence of Truth, and denouncing the sinfulness of 
Falsehood, let him inspire them with deep awe. 

201. He who gives false testimony as a witness 
will enter his enemy's house, naked, with his head 
shorn, tormented with hunger and thirst, and de- 
prived of sight, to beg food with a potsherd. 

202. Naked, with his head shorn, with a potsherd 
(for a begging-bowl), standing hungry before the door 

198-228. ManuVIII, 79-101; Y^navalkya II, 73-75; Visrwu 
VIII, 19-37 ; Gautama XIII, 12-23 ; Apastamba II, 11, 29, 7-10; 
Baudhiyana I, 19, 10-12; Vasish/Aa XVI, 32-34. Bohtlingk's 
Indische Sprttche. 

199. Identical with ManuVIII, 113. See, too, ManuVIII, 88. 
The commentators of the Code of Manu give various explanations 
of the latter verse. It may mean that a false witness is threatened 
with the guilt of all offences committed against riding animals, cows, 
grain, &c; or with the guilt of stealing riding animals, &c; or 
with their loss ; or that the judge shall exhort witnesses to touch a 
cow, &c. 

201, 202. Manu VIII, 93 ; Vasish/Aa XVI, 33. 
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of his adversary, shall he constantly meet his enemies 
who give false testimony. 

203. A perjured witness shall spend his nights in 
the same manner as a wife who has been superseded 
(by another), or as a man who has been worsted in 
playing at dice, or as one whose body is weighed 
down by a heavy burden. 

204. A witness who wavers in giving evidence is 
sure to be fettered with a thousand bonds from the 
chain of Varu#a. 

205. After the lapse of a hundred years, the cord 
is taken off him. When he is free from the cord, the 
man becomes a woman. 

206. Thus is a man liberated from this fixed bond- 
age. *Now I will state, in order, how many kinsmen 
a false witness kills, 

*207- If his evidence concerns, respectively, (small) 
cattle, cows, horses, human beings, gold, and land. 
Listen to me, my friend. 

203. This sentiment shows that the condition of a superseded 
wife under Hindu law must have been far from enviable. This is 
equally shown by the custom of presenting a certain sum to her on 
her supersession by another wife. See Vish»u XVII, rit ; Y&gii&- 
valkya II, 143. 

204. The snaky ' bonds of Varu«a ' seem to be an equivalent for 
dropsy, a disease attributed to the influence of the ancient divinity 
Varu«a. See Professor BUhler's note on Manu VIII, 82. 

207. ' Kills,' i.e. sends to hell. This interpretation is given by 
the majority of Manu's commentators. According to others, it means 
' causes to fall from heaven and to be reborn in the wombs of 
animals,' or 'incurs a guilt as great as if he had killed.' See 
Professor Bflhler's note on Manu VIII, 97. The idea that a 
man, by telling a falsehood, ruins his kinsmen as well as himself, 
belongs to the remotest antiquity, and recurs in the Zendavesta. 
See Vendtd&d IV, 24 seq. ; Jolly, translation of Book VIII of the 
Code of Manu, note. 

207-209. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 97-99, &c. 
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*2o8. He kills five by false testimony concerning 
(small) cattle; he kills ten by false testimony con- 
cerning kine ; he kills a hundred by false testimony 
concerning horses ; (and he kills) a thousand by false 
evidence concerning a human being. 

*20Q. He kills the born and the unborn by giving 
false evidence (in a cause) concerning gold ; he kills 
everything by giving false evidence concerning 
land ; beware, then, of giving false evidence with 
regard to land. 

210. Truth is said to be the one unequalled means 
of purification of the soul. Truth is the ladder by 
which man ascends to heaven, as a ferry (plies) from 
one bank of a river to the other. 

211. If truth and a thousand horse-sacrifices are 
balanced against one another (it will be found that) 
truth weighs more heavily than a thousand horse- 
sacrifices. 

212. A tank is better than a hundred wells, an 
offering better than a hundred tanks, a son better 
than a hundred offerings, and truth better than a 
hundred sons. 

213. It is truth which makes the earth bear all 
beings, truth which makes the sun rise. It is 
through truth that winds blow, and that the waters 
flow. 

214. Truth is the greatest gift, truth is the most 
efficacious kind of austerity, truth is the highest duty 
in the world, thus it has been revealed to us. 

215. The gods are truth simply, the human race 
is falsehood. He whose mind is persistent in truth, 
obtains a divine state in this world even. 

216. Speak truth and discard falsehood. It is 
through truth that thou shalt attain heaven. By 
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uttering a falsehood thou wilt precipitate thyself into 
a most dreadful hellish abode. 

*2i'j. And in the hells the merciless attendants of 
Yama, endowed with great strength, will cut off thy 
tongue and strike thee with swords, constantly, 

*2 1 8. And attack and pierce thee with spears, while 
thou art wailing helpless. When thou art standing, 
they will fell thee to the ground and fling thee into 
the flames. 

*2TQ. After having sustained thus for a long while 
the acute tortures of hell, thou shalt enter in this 
world the horrid bodies of vultures, crows, and other 
(despicable creatures). 

*220. Having discovered these evils with which 
falsehood is attended, and knowing, on the other 
hand, the advantages resulting from veracity, thou 
must speak truth and (thereby) save thyself. Do 
not ruin thyself wantonly. 

221. Neither relatives, nor friends, nor treasures, 
be they ever so great, are able to protect those who 
are about to be plunged into the tremendous darkness 
(of hell). 

222. Thy ancestors are in suspense, when thou 
hast been appointed to give evidence (reflecting in 
their minds) : ' Will he conduct us (into heaven) or 
will he precipitate us (into hell) ? ' 

223. Truth is the self of man. Everything de- 
pends on truth. Therefore thou must be intent on 
acquiring bliss by thy own effort, by speaking truth. 

224. Whatever lies between that night in which 
thou wast born, and that night in which thou art to 
die (thy whole life in fact) has been spent in vain by 
thee, if thou givest false evidence. 

225. Those places of abode which are destined 
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for the murderer of a Brahman, and those which 
await the murderer of a woman or child, and the 
regions awaiting an ungrateful man, are reserved 
for a false witness. 

226. There is no higher virtue than veracity, nor 
heavier crime than falsehood. A man must speak 
truth therefore, particularly when he has been ap- 
pointed to give evidence. 

* 227. There are two ancient verses (which run 
as follows) : ' If a man is base enough to speak falsely 
in regard to the affairs of a stranger, what may not 
such a wretch be expected to do, fearless of hell, 
where his own welfare is concerned ? 

* 228. All affairs are connected with speech, have 
speech for their root, and depend on speech. He 
who steals a good speech (by violating truth) is 
capable of committing any theft (or other crime).' 

16. Valid Evidence. 

229. Where there is conflicting evidence, the 

plurality of witnesses decides the matter. If the 

number of witnesses is equal (on both sides), the 

testimony of those must be accepted as correct, 

228. 'Theft' is a very wide term under the Hindu law. The 
Code of Manu includes in the denomination of theft, forgery of 
documents and of coins, unlawful sales, and dishonesty generally. 
For hita»i one might read hi t&m, ' For he who steals speech.' Manu 
IV, 256. 

229. Manu VIII, 73 ; Ya^navalkya II, 78; Vishwu VIII, 39. 
229, 230. Where witnesses endowed with a good memory are 

found on both sides in equal numbers, evidence based on recollec- 
tion is incapable of influencing the decision of the suit. The 
witnesses must not be examined, and the above rule comes into 
force, that the witnesses become incompetent, because they do not 
agree with one another. A. See par. 161. 
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whose veracity is not liable to suspicion. If the 
number of such witnesses is equal (on both sides) 
(the testimony of these must be accepted), who are 
possessed of a superior memory. 

17. Invalid Evidence. 

230. Where, however, an equal number of wit- 
nesses possessed of a good memory is found on 
both sides, the evidence of the witnesses is entirely 
valueless, on account of the subtle nature of the law 
of evidence. 

231. But wherever a litigant has been abandoned 
by his own witnesses through the act of fate, the 
sages have declared that he cannot be absolved by 
(the performance of) an ordeal even. 

* 232. Where, the time forgiving testimony having 
arrived, a witness does not make a consistent state- 
ment with reference to the questions under notice, 
his testimony is as good as ungiven. 

* 233. If the witnesses were to disagree with one 
another as to place, time, age, matter, quantity, 
shape, and species, such testimony is worthless like- 
wise. 

* 234. If the witnesses wrongly name too low or 
too high a sum, this too must be known to make no 
evidence. This is the rule of witnesses. 

18. What has to be done in default of both 
Witnesses and Documents. 

* 235. When, owing to the negligence of the 
creditor, both a written contract and witnesses are 
missing, and the opponent denies his obligation, 
three different methods may be adopted. 
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* 236. A timely reminder, argument, and, thirdly, 
an oath, these are the measures which a plaintiff 
should adopt against his adversary. 

• * 237. He who does not refute his (adversary's) 
statements, though he has been reminded again and 
again, three, or four, or five times, may be compelled 
to pay the debt in consequence. 

* 238. If the defendant has rejected a demand (to 
pay), he shall aggress him with arguments relative 
to place, time, matter, the connexions (existing be- 
tween the two parties), the amount (of the debt), the 
contents (of the written contract), and so forth. 

♦239. If arguments also are of no avail, let him 
cause the defendant to undergo one of the ordeals, 
by fire, water, proof of virtue, and so forth, (which 
may seem) appropriate to the place, to the season, 
and to the strength (of the defendant). 

236. 'A timely reminder,' timely appeals to the debtor and to 
the witnesses who have attested the loan. ' Argument,' arguing that 
the sum in dispute has been previously repaid, or the obligation 
acknowledged by the debtor. Thirdly, he may attack the defendant 
with an oath or ordeal, such as e.g. by causing him to swear by his 
own good actions, or to undergo the ordeal of sacred libation. &c. 
A. The term 'a reminder' is not correctly explained byAsahdya, 
as the rule under notice refers to those cases where witnesses are 
missing. 

237. If a debtor has again and again been addressed by his 
creditor, saying, ' Thou owest me money,' and the debtor does not 
deny the correctness of the assertion, he shall be bound to pay the 
debt. Raghunandana's Vyavaharatattva. 

238. Asahaya says that the various arguments mentioned in this 
verse shall be resorted to successively, arguments relative to time 
having to be proffered when arguments relative to place have failed, 
and so on. 

239. The term japatha denotes both an ordeal and an oath in 
this place, though some of the commentators deny that .rapatha may 
have the former meaning. 

[33] H 
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240. He whom the waters keep below the surface, 
and whom blazing fire does not burn, is considered 
to refute the charge. In the opposite case he is 
deemed guilty. 

•241. Proof by ordeal takes place (if an offence 
has been committed) in a solitary forest, at night, in 
the interior of a house, and in the case of a heinous 
offence, or denial of a deposit. 

* 242. (Ordeals) are equally (applicable) in the case 
of those women, whose morality has been impeached, 
in cases of theft and robbery, and in all cases of denial 
of an obligation. 

* 243. Of the gods and .tfeshis even, the taking 
of oaths is recorded. VasishMa took an oath when 
he was accused of having assumed the shape of an 
evil spirit. 

240. If a man who is performing the ordeal by water does not 
rise from water, and if blazing fire, which he is holding in his hand, 
does not burn him, he is freed from the charge, otherwise he is 
deemed guilty, i.e. criminal. A. ManuVIII, 115. It does not 
become quite clear whether the divine tests referred to in this para- 
graph are identical with the ordeals by water and fire as described 
further on. See the translations of Manu, and Professor Stenzler's 
and Dr. E. Schlagintweit's papers on Ordeals in Ancient India. 

242. Where the conduct of a woman, i.e. her morals, is called 
into doubt ; where theft or robbery is alleged to have been com- 
mitted ; and where anything has been declared false, for all heavy 
charges in short, this rule regarding the performance of ordeals has 
been laid down. A. 

243, 244. ManuVIII, no. 

243. The great sage Vasish/Aa, being suspected of being an evil 
spirit, took an oath, and was cleared of suspicion thus. A. The 
story, to which allusion is made in this place, is told by the com- 
mentators of the code of Manu. Vwvamitra accused his rival 
VasishMa before King Sudas as having eaten up his hundred sons, 
in the shape of a Rakshasa (malignant spirit). Vasish/^a thereupon 
exclaimed, ' I will fall dead on the spot if I am a Rakshasa.' 
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*244. The seven 7??shis resolutely took an oath 
together with Indra in order to clear themselves 
mutually of suspicion, when each was suspected (by 
the rest) of having taken lotus fibres. 

245. The perpetrator of a wrong action, or of 
a crime, shall be let off with one half of the punish- 
ment due to his offence, if he admits the charge or 
if he makes his guilt known of his own accord. 

246. If, on the other hand, a criminal has cun- 
ningly concealed his crime, and is convicted of it, 
the members of the court of justice will not be satis- 
fied with his conduct, and the punishment inflicted 
on him shall be specially heavy. 

244. The story here referred to occurs in the Purawas. The 
meaning is this : If the great sages even have taken oaths in order 
to clear themselves from suspicion, how much less should ordinary 
mortals refrain from taking an oath. A. According to Medhatithi 
and Govindara^a, the two earliest commentators of Manu, the seven 
^/shis had mutually accused one another of the theft of lotus fibres. 
Indra took an oath when he was suspected with Ahalyi. 

245. One who has committed any wrong or sinful act to the 
detriment of any one whomsoever, or who has become guilty of 
robbery or other crimes, shall have to suffer one half only of the 
punishment ordained for his misconduct, if he acknowledges in 
a court of law the truth of the charge brought against himself 
by the injured party. The same rule obtains, if he has denounced 
himself guilty, though no plaint has been lodged against him. A. 

246. If the perpetrator of a wrong act, or of robbery, &c, denies 
his guilt, on being examined in a court of justice, and is convicted 
afterwards by means of an ordeal or of another mode of proof, the 
assessors of the court will be incensed against and a heavy punish- 
ment inQicted on him, as e.g. he will have to pay twice as much as 
in ordinary cases. Here ends that section of the law of debt which 
consists of ' Rules for those cases where both documents and wit- 
nesses are wanting.' A. 
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19. Proof by Ordeal. 

* 247. If no witness is forthcoming for either of 
the two litigant parties, he must test them through 
ordeals and oaths of every sort. 

* 248. (Let him cause a Brahman to swear by) 
truth, (a Kshatriya) by his (horse or other) vehicle, 
and by his weapons, (a Vai-yya) by his cows, seeds or 
gold and so on, (or all) by venerable deities or deified 
ancestors, by their pious gifts or meritorious deeds. 

249. Where a heavy crime has been committed, 
the ruler shall administer one of the ordeals. In 
light cases, on the other hand, a virtuous king shall 
swear a man with (various) oaths. 

* 250. Thus have these oaths been proclaimed by 
Manu for trifling cases. In a suit concerning a heavy 
crime, divine test should be resorted to. 

251. Holy Manu has ordained that five kinds of 
ordeals should be administered to those involved in 
a doubtful case (which has become the object of 
a lawsuit), especially if the matter under dispute is 
of a recondite nature. 

* 252. The balance, fire, water, poison, and, fifthly, 
consecrated water, are the ordeals ordained for the 
purgation of high-minded persons. 

248. In this rule are indicated the various oaths to be administered 
according to the caste and individual character of the offender. A. 
Manu VIII, 114. 

249, 250. These two verses are intended to indicate the difference 
in point of applicability between an ordeal and an oath. A. 

251. Holy Manu has said that those against whom a charge of 
an aggravated nature has been brought, shall have to undergo one 
out of the five ordeals, in order to clear themselves from suspicion, 
especially when a secret transgression is concerned. A. 

252. In this paragraph the author proceeds to enumerate the five 
ordeals singly. A. YSg-ftavalkya II, 95; Vish«u IX, 11. 
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* 253. (Those ordeals) have been ordained here 
by Narada for the purpose of proving the innocence 
of criminals who are defendants in a lawsuit, (and) in 
order that right may be discerned from wrong. 

* 254. During the rains let the (ordeal by) fire be 
administered. In the autumn season the balance is 
declared to be (the proper kind of ordeal). The 
(ordeal by) water should be applied in summer, and 
the (ordeal by) poison in the cold weather. 

* 255. The distressed shall not be caused to 
undergo the (ordeal by) water, nor shall poison be 
given to the bilious, nor shall the ordeal by fire be 
administered to persons afflicted with white leprosy, 
or with blindness, or with bad nails. 

* 256. An ordeal should never be administered to 
persons engaged in performing a vow, to those 
afflicted with a heavy calamity, to the diseased, to 
ascetics, or to women, if the dictates of justice are 
listened to. 

257. Where no one declares himself ready to 

253. The five ordeals have been proclaimed by the great sage 
Narada, for the justification of those impeached on account of their 
suspicious conduct, by showing where the wrong lies and where 
not. A. 

254. The five ordeals should be administered, each of them, at 
those very seasons, and not at any other season. A. Vish/iu IX, 
25. 28, 30. 

*55> 2 5 6 - Vishmi IX, 23, 25, 27, 29. 

255. In the case of the persons here mentioned, the ordeals 
referred to should be avoided, on grounds of disease and of incapacity 
to undergo them. A. 

256. ' Persons engaged in performing a vow,' those who have 
performed the ceremony initiatory to a Soma sacrifice. A. 

257. An ordeal should not take place, unless there should be a 
special reason for it, such as an accusation. Therefore an ordeal 
must not be administered, unless there be a plaintiff who declares 
himself ready to take the punishment on himself in case of defeat. 
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undergo punishment, an ordeal cannot take place. 
An ordeal shall be administered to litigants where 
there is reason for it, but not otherwise. 

258. Therefore an intelligent, virtuous, righteous, 
and wise (king or chief judge) should abstain care- 
fully from administering any one out of the (five) 
ordeals, unless both parties consent to it. 

* 259. The ordeal by water must not take place 
in the cold weather, nor the ordeal by fire in the hot 
season, nor must the (ordeal by) poison be admin- 
istered to any one during the rains, nor the (ordeal by) 
balance in stormy weather. 

20. The Ordeal by Balance. 

* 260. Wise legislators conversant with every law 
have proclaimed, after mature consideration, the 
following rules regarding the mode of performing 
the ordeal by balance, which may be administered 
in every season. 

*26i. The two posts should be dug in every 

A. YSg-navalkya II, 96; Vish«uIV, 20, 21. The reading na di- 
vyzm (for na vina ?) seems wrong. Or translate, ' but there is no 
ordeal for plaintiffs.' 

258. A king or chief-judge, who is endowed with the qualities 
here mentioned, should administer an ordeal with the full approval 
of both parties in a cause, but not otherwise. A. 

259. The times or seasons here referred to should be avoided in 
the case of the ordeal by water and of the other ordeals, because 
they are illegal. A. Vishwu IX, 24, 26, 28, 30. 

260-284. Vishmi X; Ya^ftavalkya II, 100-102. 

260. ' After mature consideration,' after having duly considered 
that the ordeals by fire, water, and poison are subject to many 
interruptions or obstacles arising from time, locality, Sec., wise men 
have devised this ordeal by balance, which may be performed during 
any season. That is the meaning. A. 

261. The apparatus for performing the ordeal by balance, which 
is described in this and the following paragraphs, consists of the 
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case to the depth of two Hastas below ground. 
(The whole of) their length is ordained to amount 
to six Hastas in extent. 

* 262. The beam of the balance should be four 
Hastas in length, and the height of the two posts 
(above ground) should be the same. The interme- 
diate space between the two posts should measure 
one and a half Hastas. 

* 263. The beam of the balance should be made 
straight, of Khadira or of Tinduka wood, quadran- 
gular and (provided) with three Sthanas and with 
hooks (by which the strings supporting the scale are 
suspended) and with other (contrivances). 

* 264. He should cause it to be made of Khadira 
wood or Simsapa wood, or in default of such, of 

following elements: 1. Two wooden posts, supporting a trans- 
verse beam. The two posts should be fastened in the ground at 
a distance of one-and-a-half Hastas (1 Hasta = about 18 inches), 
facing the' west and east. The part above ground should be four 
Hastas long, and the part below ground two Hastas, the whole 
length of each post amounting to six Hastas. 2. The beam of 
the balance, by which the scales have to be suspended. The 
beam itself, which should measure four Hastas, and should be made 
of Khadira or other strong wood, should be suspended by means of 
an iron hook and chain in the middle of the transverse beam. 
3. The beam of the balance should be surrounded in the middle 
and at the two extremities, by three SthSnas (belts?) by which 
two iron hooks should be fastened. 4. The two scales should 
be suspended at the two ends of the beam, by the iron hooks, and 
by four strings each. 5. Each of the two scales should move in 
a wooden arch (tora«a), which serves the purpose of marking the 
position of the scales. See MitaksharS. and Stenzler's paper on 
Ordeals (vol. ix of the Journal of the German Oriental Society), 
to which a drawing has been added for the purpose of illustrating 
the statements of the Smri'ti writers regarding this kind of ordeal. 

263. Read rt'gvt in the text. 

264. Wood of the Khadira tree is the most eligible sort of wood. 
Then comes Tinduka wood, and lastly .Swwsapa wood. A. 
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.Sala wood, (which must be) without notches and 
withered portions, and devoid of rents. 

* 265. These kinds of timber should be used for 
preparing the beam of the balance, (which should be 
erected) either in the midst of a public assembly, or 
before the gates of the royal palace, or in sight of 
a temple, or in a cross-road. 

266. (The balance) must be dug firmly into the 
earth, after having been covered with perfumes, gar- 
lands, and unguents, and after the performance of 
purificatory and auspicious ceremonies with sour 
milk, whole grain, clarified butter, and perfumes. 

267. This ordeal should always be administered 
in the presence of the guardians of the world, who 
must be invoked to be present for the protection (of 
virtue and justice), and in sight of everybody (who 
cares to look on). 

* 268. It is ordained that all ordeals should be 

265. The various places here mentioned are the favourite abodes 
of Dharmara^a (the king of justice), when he appears on earth. A. 
The Viramitrodaya and other compositions quote two verses of 
Katyayana, to the effect that ordeals should be administered to 
felons in sight of a temple ; to those who have offended against the 
king, before the gates of his palace ; to low-caste persons, in a 
cross-road; and to other offenders, in the midst of a public 
assembly, or court of justice. 

266. It appears from the statements of other legislators, that the 
ceremonies to be performed on this occasion are perfectly analo- 
gous to those which have to take place on the occasion of preparing 
a sacrificial stake (yupa). 

267. ' In sight of everybody,' not in a solitary spot. A. 
268-270. This is a digression relative to certain exceptions to 

the rule in pars. 257, 258. Ya^wavalkya II, 96, 99 ; Vishmi IX, 22. 

268. An ordeal is ordained, when the plaintiff declares himself 
ready to undergo punishment. Where, however, any outrage has 
been committed against the royal family, an ordeal should be 
administered even without a declaration of this sort. A. 
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administered in the forenoon, the person (to be 
tested) having fasted for a day and a night, taken 
a bath, and wearing his wet dress. 

269. Excepting cases of high treason, an ordeal 
shall not be administered, unless the plaintiff comes 
forward and declares himself ready to undergo pun- 
ishment in case of his being defeated. 

270. The king may inflict ordeals on his own 
servants, even without the one party declaring him- 
self ready to undergo punishment. On the other 
hand, in the case of other persons accused of a 
crime, (he should administer ordeals) according to 
law (only). 

* 271. After having well fastened the two scales 
by the hooks of the beam, he should place the man 
in the one scale and a stone in the other. 

The essential features of the proceedings described in pars. 
271-284 may be summarized as follows : 1. The person to be 
tested by this ordeal should be placed in the one scale, and a 
basket filled with stones and sand placed in the other scale, as an 
equivalent. 2. The basket having been made precisely equal in 
weight to the man with the help of goldsmiths and other persons 
skilled in the practice of weighing, the position of the beam should 
be marked on each of the two arches. 3. After that, the man 
should be allowed to descend from the scale. The judge should 
admonish him, and he should get into the scale again, after a bill 
recounting the charge raised against him has been fastened on his 
head. 4. A Brahman should address the balance with prayers. 
5. The man having descended once more from the scale, the result 
of the second weighing should be compared with the result of the 
first weighing. If he has risen, i.e. if he has proved lighter than the 
first time, he shall be acquitted ; if the scale has gone down, or if it 
has remained in the same place as before, he must be pronounced 
guilty. 6. If any part of the balance has broken during the 
proceeding, he has to be acquitted. 

271. The term 'a stone' seems to denote an equivalent here 
and in the next paragraph. The sequel shows that the equivalent 
consists of a basket filled with stones and other objects. 
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* 272. He should weigh the man on the northern 
side, and the stone on the southern side. There 
(in the southern scale) he should (place) a basket 
and fill it up with bricks, mud, and grains of sand. 

273. In the first weighing, the weight (of the man) 
should be ascertained with the aid of experienced 
men, and the arch marked at that height which 
corresponds to the even position of the two scales. 

* 274. Goldsmiths, merchants, and skilful braziers 
experienced in the art of weighing, should inspect 
the beam of the balance. 

* 275. After having first weighed the man, and 
having made (on the arches) a mark for the beam, 
in order to show the (even) position of the scales, 
he should cause him to descend from the balance. 

* 276. After having admonished him with solemn 
imprecations he should cause the man to get into 
the scale again, after having fastened a writing on 

273-275. Goldsmiths, merchants, braziers, and other persons 
familiar with the art of weighing, should ascertain whether the man 
and the equivalent are precisely equal in weight, and whether the 
beam of the balance is quite straight, by pouring some water (on 
the beam of the balance ?). A. According to the Pitamaha-smri'ti, 
the water shall be poured on the beam of the balance. If it does 
not trickle down from the beam, the beam may be supposed to be 
straight The way in which the position of the scales and of the 
beam of the balance has to be marked on the two arches, may be 
gathered from the Ya^avalkya-smn'ti, which ordains that a line 
shall be drawn (across the arches). 

276. He should cause the man to get into the scale once more, 
after having reminded him of his good actions and of the pre- 
eminence of truth, having invoked the deities, and having fastened 
on his head a bill recounting the charge, and containing an impre- 
cation. The whole proceeding must not take place in windy or 
rainy weather. A. The Vlramitrodaya and other compilations 
quote another text of Narada, according to which no verdict 
should be given if the scales have been moved by the wind. 
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his head. There must be neither wind nor rainfall 
(at the time when this ordeal is being performed). 

277. When he has ascended (the scale), a Brah- 
man, holding the scale in his hand, should recite the 
following : ' Thou art called dha/a (a balance), which 
appellation is synonymous with dharma (justice). 

* 278. Thou knowest the bad and good actions of 
all beings. This man, being arraigned in a cause, is 
weighed upon thee. 

279. Thou art superior to gods, demons, and 
mortals in point of veracity. 

[Thou, Balance, hast been created by the gods in 
time out of mind, as a receptacle of truth. 

* 280. Deign to speak truth, therefore, O propi- 
tious being, and deliver me from this perplexity. If 
I am an offender, take me down. 

*28i. If thou knowest me to be innocent, take 
me upwards.] Therefore mayst thou deliver him 
lawfully from the perplexity in which he is involved.' 

282. After having addressed him, (invoking) the 
guardians of the world and the gods, with these 
and other such speeches, he should cause the man 
who has been placed in the scale, to descend once 
more and should ascertain (the state of the matter). 

* 283. If he rises, on being weighed (for the 
second time), he is undoubtedly innocent If his 



27 7. This quibble is based on the fact that the two words Dha/a 
and Dharma commence with the same syllable. 

279-281. The words enclosed in brackets cannot be genuine. 
They appear to be a quotation from the Ya^wavalkya-smriti (II, 
101, 102), which has been added as a marginal gloss by a copyist, 
and has subsequently crept into the text. Ya^riavalkya puts this 
entire address in the mouth of the defendant himself, whereas all 
the other Smriti writers put it in the mouth of a third person. 
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weight remains the same as before, or if he goes 
down, he cannot be acquitted. 

* 284. Should the scales break, or the beam or 
the hooks split, or the strings burst, or the trans- 
verse beam split, (the judge) shall pronounce a formal 
declaration of his innocence. 

21. The Ordeal by Fire. 

* 285. I will propound, next, the excellent law re- 
garding the (ordeal by) fire. The interval between 

284. It seems strange that the accidents mentioned in this para- 
graph should be viewed as proofs of innocence. Vishmi, Katyayana, 
and Vyasa rule that the proceeding shall be repeated in every such 
case. Br/haspati says that these accidents shall be taken as proofs 
of guilt. The reading murtitaA may be wrong (for punaA sa ? 'he 
shall cause the proceeding to be repeated ') v See Vyasa. 

285-303. Vishmi XI; Ya^wavalkya II, 103-107. 

The essential features of the ordeal by fire are as follows: 
1. Eight concentric circles of equal breadth are marked on a piece 
of ground. 2. An iron ball is heated repeatedly by a blacksmith. 
3. The hands of the defendant are examined, and all existing sores 
or scars coloured with dots. 4. His hands are wrapped up in 
leaves, in order to protect them against the hot iron. 5. A prayer 
addressed to Agni, god of fire, shall be recited and written on a 
leaf, which is fastened on the head of the defendant. 6. The iron 
ball is placed in his hands, and he is made to walk slowly through 
all the circles successively, taking one circle with each step. On 
reaching the last circle he may throw the ball on the ground. 

7. His hands are examined once more. If they are found to con- 
tain any fresh sores or wounds, he is guilty ; if not, he is innocent. 

8. If he lets the ball drop from fear, before having reached the last 
circle, or if the examination of his hands has yielded no definite 
result, the whole proceeding has to be repeated. 

285. Other legislators state that each circle shall be thirty-two 
Angulas broad together with the space situated between it and 
the next circle. In par. 299 it is said that the breadth of each 
circle shall equal the length of the defendant's foot This rule, 
according to the commentators, refers to the circle minus the inter- 
mediate space between it and the next circle, and means that a 
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every two circles is ordained to measure thirty-two 
Angulas. 

* 286. Thus the space covered by the eight 
circles will measure two hundred and fifty-six 
Angulas. 

* 287. He should place seven leaves of the holy 
fig-tree in the hands of the defendant, and should 
fasten the leaves (on his hands) with seven threads. 

* 288. A professional blacksmith, who has prac- 
tice in working with fire, and whose skill has been 
tested on previous occasions, should be caused to 
heat the iron in fire. 

* 289, 290. An iron ball fifty Palas in weight 
having been repeatedly made fiery, sparkling and 
red-hot, a pure Brahman who reveres truth, should 
address it as follows, when it has been heated thrice: 
' Listen to the law of Manu, which is superintended 
by the guardians of the world (themselves). 

* 291. Thou, O fire, art the means of purification 
and the exalted mouth of all the gods. Thou, dwell- 
ing in the heart of all beings, knowest this affair. 

* 292. Truth and falsehood proceed from thy 
tongue. Deign not to show thyself unworthy of the 
character thus attributed to thee in the Vedas and 
other books. 

* 293. This man (the defendant) has been thus 
addressed by that man (the plaintiff), and has denied 

circle shall equal the defendant's foot in breadth, where the foot is 
longer than sixteen Angulas. Pitamaha says that the outlines of 
the circles shall be marked with cow-dung. 

288. « A professional blacksmith,' not one officiating temporarily 
in that capacity. A. 

289, 290. The Viramitrodaya says that the iron ball shall be 
put into cold water, after it has been heated for the first and second 
times. 
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the charge, (declaring) " I will seize the fire, in order 
to show that it is all untrue." 

* 294. Thus confiding in truth, this man is holding 
thee. Therefore, O fire, be cool for him, if he speak 
the truth. If, however, he should tell a lie, as a 
sinner, I implore thee, to burn his hands.' 

* 295. This prayer having been carefully written 
on a leaf and recited, he should fasten the leaf on 
his head, and after having done so, should then give 
him the iron ball. 

* 296. Having bathed and stepped into the space 
covered by the (eight) circles, he should seize the 
fiery ball, take his stand in one circle, and walk 
slowly through the seven others. 

* 297. (The man) must not put it down again till 
he has passed through the whole of the measured 
ground. On reaching the eighth circle, he may drop 
the fiery ball. 

* 298. That man who lets the ball drop from fear, 
or who cannot be proved to have been burnt, shall 
take the hot iron once more ; this is a fixed rule. 

* 299. Each circle should be made as broad as his 
foot. He must not go further than the breadth of 
one circle with one step, nor must he remain 
behind it. 

300. In this way the ordeal by fire should always 
be performed. It is adapted for every season except 
summer and very cold weather. 

* 301. All sores or scars on his hands should be 
marked with signs previously, and one should ex- 
amine the hands again afterwards (and look after) 
the dots with which (the sores) have been marked. 

299. Read tatpadasawmitam in the text. 
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* 302. If it does not appear whether (either of) the 
two hands is burnt, he shall take and seven times 
crush grains of rice in his hand, with all his might. 

* 303. The grains having been crushed by him, if 
the members of the court should declare him to be 
unburnt, he shall be honourably released as being 
innocent. If he is burnt, he shall receive due 
punishment. 

22. The Ordeal by Water. 

304. I will now proclaim the excellent law regard- 
ing the (ordeal by) water, (which may be performed 
at all seasons) one after the other, excepting the 
winter and dewy seasons. 

* 305. (This ordeal may be performed) in streams 

302, 303. The crushing of grains of rice serves the purpose 
of making visible such wounds as might have been overlooked 
previously. Here ends the section of the ordeal by fire. A. 

305-317. VishauXII; Ya^-navalkya II, 108, 109. 

The ordeal by water may be briefly described as follows: 
1. This ordeal should be either performed in a tank or in a river 
which has no swift current. 2. Three arrows should be discharged 
from a bow of middling size. 3. After that, a strong man should 
enter the water as far as his navel. The defendant should seize 
him by the thigh and dive under water. 4. A swift runner should 
be sent after the second arrow. When he has reached the place 
where it has fallen, another equally swift runner should be sent 
back with it to the place where the defendant has entered the water. 

5. The defendant is declared innocent, if he has remained under 
water till the arrow has been brought back. He is declared guilty, 
if any one of his limbs have been seen, or if he were to emerge 
from the water in a diffeient spot from that where he entered it. 

6. During the proceeding, a prayer is addressed to the deity of 
water, in which it is asserted, that fire arose from water, and that 
the water ordeal is superior therefore to the ordeal by fire. 

305. The winter season comprises the months Agrahayawa and 
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which have not too swift a course, in oceans, in 
rivers, in lakes, in ponds dug by the gods, in tanks, 
and in pools. 

* 306. The diving shall take place after three 
arrows have been discharged from a bow which 
must not be too strong. Wise men (have declared) 
what its strength should be. 

*307. A strong bow is declared to be 107 
(Arigulas) long, a moderate bow 106, and an inferior 
bow 105 (Angulas). This is declared to be the rule 
regarding the bow. 

* 308. A strong man should be placed like a pillar 
in water, reaching to his navel. The defendant should 
seize him by the thigh and dive under water. 



Pausha. The dewy or cold season (.Swire) comprises the months 
Magha and Phalguna. It appears, therefore, that the ordeal by 
water must not be performed during the period extending from the 
middle of November to the middle of March, i. e. during the cold 
weather. This is no doubt because the low temperature of the 
water during the cold weather might affect the capacity of the 
defendant to hold out under water sufficiently long. 

306. Devakhata, • a pond dug by the gods,' denotes a natural 
hollow or lake. (Bohtlingk's Dictionary.) Nandapamtfita, in his 
Commentary of the Vishmi-smri'ti (LXIV, 16), gives the well- 
known lake of Pushkara, near A^mir, as an instance of a Deva- 
khata. 

307. It seems strange that the difference in length between the 
bows should not amount to more than one Angula or inch. The 
commentators take the three numerals in this paragraph to denote 
105, 106, and 107 respectively, and I have translated in accordance 
with this interpretation. It is, however, possible to translate the 
three numerals by 500, 600, and 700 respectively, and to refer them 
to the number of Hastas (1 Hasta=i8 inches) traversed by each 
of the three arrows. According to another text, which is wrongly 
attributed to Narada by some commentators, the arrows shall be 
shot at a target, which has to be placed at a distance of 150 Hastas 
from the. marksman. 
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♦309. From the place where the arrows have 
been discharged, a young man endowed with swift- 
ness of limb should walk as quickly as possible to 
the place where the middlemost arrow has fallen 
down. 

*3io. Another man, who must be an equally 
swift runner, should seize the middlemost arrow and 
return with it quickly to the place from which the 
(first) man has proceeded. 

311. If he who took the arrow does not see the 
defendant in water on arriving, because he is com- 
pletely under water, the defendant must be acquitted. 

* 312. Otherwise he is guilty, though only one 
limb of his have become visible. (He is pronounced 
guilty) equally, if he has moved to a different 
place than that where he was first immersed. 

* 313. Women or children must not be subjected 
to the ordeal by water by persons acquainted with 
the law ; nor sick, superannuated, or feeble men. 

* 314. Cowards, those tormented by pain, and per- 
sons afflicted by a calamity should also be held 
exempt from this trial. Such persons perish imme- 
diately after diving, because they are declared to 
have hardly any breath. 

* 315. Should they even have appeared before 
the court on account of a serious crime, he must 
not cause them to dive under water, nor must he 
subject them to the ordeal by fire, or give them 
poison. 

* 3 1 6. ' Nothing is more capable than water and fire 
of showing the difference between right and wrong. 

316, 317. These two paragraphs contain the prayer by which 
the deity of water should be addressed. A. _ Vish«u ijjjl . 8 ; Y&gHz- 
valkya II, 108. 

[333 I 
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Because fire has arisen from the waters, therefore 
suspected persons 

* 3 1 7. Are subjected to this proof by preference, 
by persons thoroughly conversant with the law. 
Therefore deign, O venerable Lord of Waters, to 
effect acquittal through truth.' 

23. The Ordeal by Poison. 

* 318. Now I shall proclaim the excellent rule re- 
garding the ordeal by poison : at what time, in what 
manner, and in what form it should be administered. 

*3i9. The exact quantity of the poison (to be 
given) having been fixed by persons conversant 
with the essence of law, it shall be weighed, and 
given to the defendant in the autumn season, when 
winter sets in. 

320. A man acquainted with law, must not (ad- 
minister this ordeal) in the afternoon, nor in the 

318-326. The ordeal by poison consists of the swallowing of 
a mild poison by the defendant. He is innocent if he digests the poison 
without being affected by it. Vishmi XIII ; Ya^flavalkya II, 1 10, 1 1 1. 

319. The autumn season, .Sarad, comprises the two months of 
Ajvina and Karttika, or from middle of September to middle of 
November. The winter season comprises the two months of 
Aprahayawa and Pausha, or from middle of November to middle 
of January. Mitramura, who quotes this text in the Vtramitrodaya, 
asserts that the term ' the winter season ' must be taken in this 
place to include the dewy season, .Sirira, as well, i.e. the time from 
middle of January to middle of March. 

320. Though the season of .Sarad has been referred to in par. 
319, it must be reckoned among the prohibited seasons according 
to par. 320. A. This observation seems to be just, because the 
performance of this ordeal in the -Sarad season is prohibited in 
par. 324 as well. Vasanta, the spring season, extends from middle 
of March to middle of May. Grfshma, the hot season, extends 
from middle of May to middle of July. Varsh£, the season of the 
rains, extends from middle of July to middle of September. 
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twilight, nor at noon. It must be avoided, likewise, 
in the autumn, summer, spring, and rainy seasons. 

*32i. Spoiled poison, shaken poison, scented 
and mixed poison, as well as Kalaku/a and Alabu 
poison, should be carefully avoided. 

♦322. Poison from the .SWnga plant, which grows 
in the Himalayas, of an excellent quality, having (the 
required) colour, flavour, and taste, and preserving 
its natural condition, should be given to members of 
the Kshatriya, Vaiyya, and .Sudra castes. 

* 323. Let him give to the defendant one-eighth 
less than the twentieth part of a sixth part of a Pala 
of the poison, mixed with clarified butter. 

* 324. Six Yavas should be given in the rainy 
season ; five Yavas in the hot season ; seven or eight 
in the winter season; in the autumn season this 
ordeal must not take place. 

* 325. ' Thou, O poison, art the son of Brahman. 

321. Spoiled, shaken, scented, and mixed poison should be 
avoided, because it has been changed from its natural state (into 
something different). Kalaku/a and Alabu poison should be 
avoided, because it is too strong. A. Kalaku/a is a certain deadly 
poison contained in a bulbous root or tuber. According to a well- 
known myth, the Kalaku/a poison was produced at the churning of 
the ocean, when it threatened to destroy the whole world, and was 
therefore swallowed by .Siva. Al&bu is the bottle-gourd. 

323. There are 960 Yavas to a Pala. The fraction, therefore, is 
as follows : — 960 • £ • ^ • |= 7 Yavas. In par. 324, the author 
says that seven or eight Yavas of poison should be given in winter, 
i.e. in that season when this ordeal is ordinarily administered. 
Vishmi lays down generally that seven Yavas of poison should be 
given. 

324. This rule shows that the prohibition which has been 
levelled in par. 320 against the performance of this ordeal in the 
rainy and summer seasons, must not be interpreted too strictly. 

325. This is the prayer which should be addressed to the 
poison. A. 

I 2 
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Truth and virtue are thy support. Clear this man 
from guilt. Become (like) Ambrosia to him, through 
truth.' 

* 326. Let the man be kept in a shadowy place 
without taking food, for the whole remainder of 
the day. If he remains free from convulsions such 
as are generally caused by poison, he is declared 
innocent by Manu. 

24. The Ordeal by Sacred Libation. 

* 327. Now I shall proclaim the excellent rule 
regarding the ordeal by sacred libation, as it has 
been laid down, for all seasons indiscriminately, by 
learned men. 

* 328. The consecrated water shall be given, early 
in the morning, to a virtuous man, who believes in 
God. He must have fasted and bathed, and wear 
his wet clothes. 

* 329. The defendant should be made to drink 
three mouthfuls of water in which (an image of) the 
deity whom he holds sacred has been bathed and 
worshipped. 

* 330. If he should meet himself with any calamity 

326. Here ends the chapter of the ordeal by poison. A. 
327-333. Vish»u XIV; Yi^€avalkya II, 11a, 113. 

327. The ordeal by sacred libation is performed by swal- 
lowing three mouthfuls of consecrated water in which an idol has 
been bathed. The defendant is declared innocent, if no misfortune 
befalls him within a certain period after this trial. 

328. Immoral persons and infidels must not be subjected to 
this ordeal, because they are already deprived of the assistance of 
the gods in every case. A. Read purv£h»e in the text. 

330. If any misfortune should happen to him, through the act 
of the king or through fate, it shall be taken as proof of his 
guilt. A. Other legislators refer in particular to illness, fire, death 
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within a week or a fortnight (after having under- 
gone this ordeal), it shall be regarded as proof of 
his guilt. 

*33i. If a great misfortune even should befall 
him after the lapse of a fortnight, he must not be 
harassed by any one, because the fixed period has 
elapsed. 

* 332. The drinking of consecrated water should 
be avoided in the case of great criminals, irreligious 
or ungrateful men, eunuchs, low rascals, unbelievers, 
Vratyas, and slaves. 

333. A righteous king, who administers the five 
ordeals to persons charged with a crime in the way 
which has been stated, acquires prosperity both in 
a future state and in this life. 

* 334. The ordeal by water is destined for the hot 
season. The ordeal by poison (should be admin- 
istered) in very cold weather. A Brahman should 
be tested by the balance, fire is reserved for the 
Kshatriya. 

* 3 3 5- The ordeal by water should be administered 
to the VaLsya. Poison should be given to the .Sudra. 
He must not give poison to the Brahman, nor should 
a Kshatriya take the (hot) iron. 

of a relation, or punishment inflicted by the king. Nor is every 
sort of disease to be considered as proof of guilt. It is obvious 
that the inclusion of a punishment inflicted by the king among the 
proofs of guilt tends to place the defendant at the mercy of the 
sovereign power. 

332. All the various categories of persons that are mentioned 
here as unfit for the performance of this ordeal are so because 
they are already deprived of the assistance of the gods in every 
case. A. Vrityas, those who have not been invested with the thread. 

333. The term ' persons charged with a crime ' may denote 
both real offenders, whose offence has remained secret, and wrongly 
accused persons. A. 
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336. The (five) ordeals, ending with the sacred 
libation and beginning with the balance, should be 
administered in the case of heavy charges. One 
hundred and fifty (Pa»as) should be given (to the 
defendant) if he has been acquitted. One who has 
not been acquitted is liable to punishment. 

25. The Rice Ordeal. 

* 337. Now I will proclaim the rule regarding the 
grains of rice which have to be chewed (by the 
defendant). This rice ordeal should be administered 
in cases of larceny, but on no other occasion what- 
soever. That is the law. 

* 338. Let the judge, who must have cleansed him- 
self previously, use white grains of rice, but not (the 
grains) of any other fruit, and let him place them in 
an earthen vessel in the sight of (an image of the 
deity of) the sun. 

339. After having mixed them with water in 
which (an image of the sun-god) has been bathed, 
he shall leave them in that place for a night. At 
daybreak, after having prepared them three times, 
a worshipper of the gods shall give them himself 

340. (To the defendant), who must be facing the 
east and must have bathed and fasted, after having 
proclaimed the charge himself, in order that right 
may be discerned from wrong. 

337-342. The rice ordeal consists of chewing a number of 
grains of rice in the husk. If the tooth-flesh is hurt and if blood 
issues forth, or if the man is seen to be trembling during the pro- 
ceeding, it is viewed as a proof of guilt. Otherwise he is acquitted. 

339. Should the reading be triA kr/'tvaA, ' (he shall give them) 
thrice?' 
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* 341. When the defendant has chewed the grains, 
he shall cause him to spit them on a leaf. If a leaf 
of the holy fig-tree be not available, he shall take 
a leaf of the birch-tree (for that purpose). 

* 342. Should blood issue forth, or the tooth-flesh 
be hurt, or the limbs shake, he must be pronounced 
guilty. 

26. The Ordeal of the Hot Piece of Gold. 

343. Now I shall give a description of the ordeal 
of the hot piece of gold, which has been ordained 
by Brahman himself for the purpose of distinguishing 
virtue from vice. 

* 344. (The judge), after having cleansed himself, 
shall quickly pour clarified butter into a golden, silver, 
iron, or earthen vessel, and shall place the vessel 
on the fire. 

* 345. He shall throw into it a shining coin, made 
of gold, silver, copper, or iron, after having washed 
it in water more than once. 

* 346. Should (the coin) ever drop into the boiling 
(mixture), it would be a very dangerous thing to 
touch him (the fire ?). Therefore he must address 
the clarified butter with the following prayer : 

* 347. 'Thou art the best instrument of purifica- 
tion, O clarified butter, and (comparable to) Am- 

343-348. The ordeal of the hot piece ofgold(Taptamasha) 
derives its name from the gold coin (masha) or signet-ring (mu- 
drika), which those who are tried by this ordeal are required to 
pick out of a vessel filled with a boiling liquid, with the thumb and 
forefinger. They are declared innocent, if the hand remains un- 
hurt. 

346. The reading of the first half of this paragraph is quite un- 
certain, and the above rendering conjectural. 
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brosia at a sacrifice. Burn this man at once if he is 
criminal, and be as cold as ice to him if he is innocent' 
* 348. If, on touching and examining the forefinger 
(of the defendant) it is found to be unhurt and to 
show no boils, he is innocent Otherwise, he is not 
(innocent). 



SECOND TITLE OF LAW. 
Deposits. 

* 1. Where a man entrust? any property of his 
own with another in confidence and without suspicion, 
it is called by the learned a Deposit, a title of law. 

2. A sensible man should make a deposit with one 
who belongs to a respectable family, and who is 
virtuous, acquainted with his duties, veracious, 
influential, wealthy, and honourable. 

3. In whatever manner a man may have delivered 

348. Some writers refer to two further ordeals, besides the seven 
kinds mentioned by Narada. One of them is the ordeal of the 
red-hot ploughshare, which the defendant is made to lick. The 
other consists of drawing lots. 

II, 1. With one in whom he places no confidence, a man will 
not deposit a single cowry even, without the guarantee of a written 
receipt or of witnesses. On the other hand, he will deposit a 
thousand Suvarwas even, without a receipt or witnesses, with one 
in whose honesty he places implicit reliance. A. 

2. A prudent man may entrust a deposit to one endowed with 
the seven qualities here mentioned, because he feels sure that he 
may recover his property at any time. A. The term mahapaksha, 
' influential,' means literally one who has many friends and relations. 
Identical with Manu VIII, 179. 

3. Thus, e. g. a sealed deposit must be returned with the seal, a 
deposit made before witnesses must be restored in the presence of 
the same witnesses. See Jolly, translation of Book VIII of the 
Code of Manu. Identical with Manu VIII, 180. 
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any of his effects to another, in the same manner 
shall that article be restored to him. Delivery and 
receipt ought to be equal. 

4. If the depositary fails to restore the deposit to 
the depositor as he ought, he shall be compelled to 
restore it by forcible means, after his guilt has been 
proved by ordeals or other (modes of proof). 

*5. If one article hidden in another is deposited 
in another man's house, without stating (what it is), 
it is termed an Aupanidhika deposit 

* 6. Deposits are again divided into two species, 
attested and unattested ones. They must be restored 
precisely in the same condition (as they were in at 
the time of their delivery). Otherwise an ordeal 
must take place. 

* 7. The wicked man who does not return a 
deposit, on being asked to do so by the depositor, 
shall be punished by the king. If the deposit has 

4. Where the depositary, actuated by interested motives, refuses 
to restore the deposit, and is convicted of his guilt in a court of 
justice, by an ordeal or by other proof, he must restore it and pay 
twice its value as a fine. A. Manu VIII, 190. 

5. ' One article hidden in another,' such as e.g. a pearl neck- 
lace tied up with a particular sort of knot in a cloth. Such a 
deposit must be restored in the same condition as before, and tied 
with those very knots with which it was originally delivered. A. 
Ya^wavalkya II, 65. 

6. If a deposit has been handed over to the depositary in the 
presence of witnesses, it must be restored before witnesses. If no 
witnesses were present at the time of its delivery, they may be 
equally dispensed with at the time when it is returned to the 
depositor. If it is not returned to him, the depositary must 
perform an ordeal or make an oath, Ac. A. 

7. The last clause concerns a deposit which has not been 
returned on demand. In that case, a calamity arising through 
fate or the king affects the depositary, and not the depositor. A. 
Manu VIII, 191; Vish«u V, 169-171. 
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been lost or destroyed, he shall make good its 
value. 

* 8. If he derives profit from a deposit, by using 
it without the consent of the depositor, he shall be 
punished likewise, and shall restore the profit, 
together with interest, to the depositor. 

* 9. If a deposit is lost, together with the property 
of the depositary, the loss shall be the depositary's. 
The same rule shall obtain, if the loss has been 
caused by fate or by the king; unless (the de- 
positary) should have acted fraudulently. 

10. The depositor being dead, if the depositary 
restores the deposit to his next-of-kin, of his own 
accord, he must not be harassed either by the king 
or by the relations of the depositor. 

11. (The rightful owner) shall try to recover it 
amicably, without resorting to stratagems. Or he 
shall explore (the depositary's) mode of living, and 
cause him to restore it by friendly expostulations. 

8. If the depositary without the knowledge of the depositor 
derives gain from the use of the deposit he shall be punished, and 
shall make over his gain, together with interest, to the depositor. A. 
Ya^navalkya II, 67. 

10. If, the depositor being dead, the depositary through honesty 
restores the deposit to his nearest relative and heir, without having 
been asked to do so, or without the existence of the deposit being 
known to the heir, he must not be harassed by the relatives of the 
depositor asserting, ' He has not restored all,' or by the king. A. 
Manu VIII, 186. 

n. Narayaaa, in commenting on Manu VIII, 187, observes that 
this rule applies to one who believes a deposit to be with another, 
but has not made it over himself. He shall try to recover the 
deposit amicably; or he shall ascertain whether the depositary has 
made extraordinary expenses, and may therefore be suspected to 
have embezzled the deposit. Other commentators explain this 
text in a different manner. See Professor Buhler's note on Manu 
ylll, 187. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 187. 
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12. What has been stolen by thieves, carried 
away by water, or burnt by fire, need not be restored 
(by the depositary), unless he should have appro- 
priated something out of it. 

* 13. He who fails to restore a deposit, and he 
who demands what he never deposited, shall both 
be punished like thieves, and shall be made to pay 
a sum equal (in amount to the value of the deposit). 

* 14. The same law applies in the case of Ya^ita, 
Anvahita, and other such deposits, articles made 
over to an artist, Nyasa and Pratinyasa deposits. 

* 15. If a man takes charge of a wealthy boy, the 
law is also the same. These six cases are equal 
(from a legal point of view). 

1 a. If, however, he is convicted, by the performance of an ordeal, 
of having derived some profit from the deposit, he shall restore his 
gabs. A. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 189. 

13. Either of the two criminals here mentioned must be punished 
like a thief and pay the value of the deposit as a fine. A. Nearly 
identical with Manu VIII, 191. 

14. Ylflta is what has been borrowed for use, especially clothes 
and ornaments, which have been borrowed on the occasion of a 
wedding or other festival. Anvihita is a deposit, which has been 
delivered by the depositor to a third person, on condition of its 
being returned afterwards to the owner. 'Articles made over to 
an artist' are materials to be worked by an artizan, as e.g. gold 
delivered to a goldsmith to be made into an earring. Nyasa is a 
secret deposit, which has been handed over to some one inhabitant 
of the house, behind the back of the house-owner. Pratinyasa is a 
mutual bailment, both parties exchanging deposits with one another. 
Asahaya, Vig jjane-rvara, Mitramwra, &c. Yi^navalkya II, 67. 

15. If a man takes a wealthy boy who has no guardian into his 
house, the property of the boy is subject to the above rules re- 
garding deposits. A. 
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THIRD TITLE OF LAW. 
Partnership. 

* 1. Where traders or others carry on business 
jointly, it is called Partnership, which is a title 
of law. 

* 2. Where several partners are jointly carrying 
on business for the purpose of gain, the contribution 
of funds towards the common stock of the associa- 
tion forms the basis (of their undertakings). There- 
fore let each contribute his proper share. 

* 3. The loss, expenses, and profit of each partner 
are either equal to those of the other partners, or 
exceed them, or remain below them, according as 
his share is equal to theirs, or greater, or less. 

*4. The stores, the food, the charges (for tolls 
and the like), the loss, the freight, and the expense 
of keeping valuables must be duly paid for by each 
of the several partners, in accordance with the terms 
of their agreements. 

* 5. (Each partner) is responsible for what has been 

III, a. Thus, e. g. a principal amounting to 1000 Dramraas is 
invested in their common business by four partners. One con- 
tributes one-half of the principal, i.e. 500 Drammas. Another 
contributes one-fifth, i.e. 200 Drammas. A third contributes 200 
Drammas likewise. A fourth contributes 100 Drammas. The per- 
centage of the gain and of the charges will be in accordance with 
the share contributed by each partner. A. 

3. Manu VIII, 211 ; Ya^navalkya II, 259. 

4. The expense incurred by the purchase of merchandise, for 
food, &c, has to be defrayed by all the partners in due shares, 
according to the terms originally agreed on, and the several shares 
contributed by them. A. 

5. He who causes the loss of funds contributed by all the 
partners must make it good, and so must he who has infringed 
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lost by his want of care, or in consequence of his 
acting against the instructions of, or without autho- 
rization from, all the other coparceners. 

* 6. Where the property of the partnership is in 
danger through fate, through a gang of robbers, or 
through the king, the tenth part of the goods shall 
belong to him who has preserved them through his 
own exertion. 

* 7. Should one partner meet with an accident, 
his heir shall replace him ; or on failure of an heir, 
another man, or all (the partners) if they are capable 
(of becoming his substitute). 

*8. In the same way, where an officiating priest 
has met with an accident, another (priest) shall 
officiate for him, and receive from him his part of 
the fee to the stipulated amount. 

*q. Where an officiating priest forsakes a sacri- 

tbe rules of the society, or who has caused a loss by acting without 
authorization from his partners. A. Ya^navalkya II, 260. 

6. If any one member of the society exerts himself to guard 
their common property against a fire, or against a gang of robbers, 
or against an encroaching prince who wants to seize it, he shall 
receive a tenth part of it, as a reward for his trouble. A. Ya^«a- 
valkya II, 260. 

7. Should any one among the partners die, his sons or other 
heirs shall take his share. Failing heirs, it shall belong to any 
other partner, who is able to officiate for him. Or, if all are able 
to officiate for him, they all shall take it together. A. Ya^-wavalkya 
II, 265. 

8. If among several officiating priests one should meet with a 
calamity, his share of the work shall pass to another, and the 
stipulated fee shall also belong to his substitute. A. Manu VIII, 
206. 

9. If the case of an officiating priest or sacrificer who has left 
the other party from anger, avarice, or some other reprehensible 
motive, and without delinquencies on the part of the other party, 
be brought before the king, he shall punish him. A. Manu VIII, 
389; Ya^navalkya II, 237; Vishnu V, 113. 
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ficer, who is no offender and free from guilt, or where 
(a sacrificer) forsakes a faultless priest, they shall both 
be punished. 

* 10. There are three sorts of officiating priests : 
one honoured by previous generations, one appointed 
by (the sacrificer) himself, and one who performs 
the functions of a priest of his own accord through 
friendship. 

* 11. This law applies to hereditary and self- 
chosen priests. But it is no sin to abandon a priest 
officiating of his own accord. 

* 1 2. A trader on reaching a toll-house should 
pay the legal duty. A prudent man must not try 
to evade it, (because) it is called the (king's) tax. 

* 13. If he evades a toll-house, or if he buys or 
sells at another than the legal hour, or if he does 
not state the value (of his goods) correctly, he shall 
be fined eight times the amount which he tried to 
evade. 

11. In the case of those officiating priests who have been em- 
ployed by the ancestors of the sacrifices, i. e. who are hereditary in 
his family, and in the case of those who have been chosen by 
himself the punishment ordained for forsaking a priest should be 
inflicted. But if the sacrificer abandons one who officiates for him 
from friendship, and employs in his place one better qualified, or 
more acceptable to himself, awarding to him the stipulated fee, he 
is free from blame. A. 

12. A duty is the king's due, and traders must not defraud the 
king of it. A. 

13. There are three ways for evading a duty : one, if a merchant 
avoids a toll-house and thus escapes paying the ordinary toll; 
another, if he buys or sells at an unseasonable time a commodity 
on which he has not paid the customary duty ; a third, if he does 
not state correctly the amount or value of his goods or chattels. 
A merchant, who has committed any one out of these offences, 
shall pay eight times the amount of the duty embezzled by him as 
a fine. A. Manu VIII, 400; Ya£navalkya II, 262. 
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14. It is declared that a wise man should always 
abstain from levying a toll on that property of a 
learned Brahman which belongs to his household ; 
but not (on that which he uses) for trading purposes. 

15. The alms received by Brahmans, the pro- 
perty of stage players, and what is capable of being 
carried on one's back ; on all that he must raise no 
duty. 

* 16. If a travelling merchant who has come into 
his country should die there, the king shall preserve 
his goods till the heir comes forward. 

* 1 7. On failure of an heir, he must make them 
over to his relatives or connexions. On failure of 
them, he shall keep them well guarded for a period 
of ten years. 

*i8. When such property without an owner, and 
which is not claimed by an heir, has been preserved 
for ten years, the king may keep it for himself. 
Thus the sacred law will not be violated. 

14. The term Srotriya, ' a learned Brahman,' applies to Brahmans 
generally in this place. All the chattels of a Brahman, except 
what belongs to the household furniture, are liable to pay duty. 
Likewise, if he imports and exports goods in trading, those goods 
have to pay duty. A. Manu VII, 133 ; Apastamba II, 10, 26, 10 ; 
Vasish/Aa XIX, 23 ; Vish«u III, 26. 

15. The following three descriptions of property shall be exempt 
from taxation : alms received by Brahmans, no matter how great 
their value ; the property of actors, singers, and the like persons ; 
and what may be carried on the shoulders by any one. A. Vasish/Aa 
XIX, 37. 

18. Read adayadaw in the text. 
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FOURTH TITLE OF LAW. 

Resumption of Gift. 

*i. Where a man wishes to resume what he has 
given, because it has been unduly given by him, it 
is called Resumption of Gift, a title of law. 

* 2. What may be given and what not, valid gifts 
and invalid gifts ; thus the law of gift is declared 
fourfold in judicial affairs. 

* 3. Again, what may not be given is eightfold ; 
what may be given is of one kind only; of valid 
gifts there are seven species ; and sixteen sorts of 
invalid gifts. 

* 4. An Anvahita deposit, a Yaiita, a pledge, joint 
property, a deposit, a son, a wife, the whole property 
of one who has offspring, 

* 5. And what has been promised to another 
man ; these have been declared by the spiritual guides 
to be inalienable by one in the worst plight even. 

* 6. What is left (of the property) after the ex- 
pense of maintaining the family has been defrayed, 

IV, 1. ' Unduly ' means in a mode opposed to law. Mit&ksharS, 
Viramitrodaya, Mayukha, &c. Manu VIII, 214. 

2. ' Valid gifts,' literally ' what is given.' ' Invalid gifts,' literally 
' what is not given.' 

4. For the meaning of the technical terms, Anvahita and Y&tita, 
see II, 1 4. The prohibition of such gifts as would leave the family 
destitute appears to relate principally to charitable donations and 
religious endowments. 

4-6. Yi^ftavalkya II, 175. 

6. That only may be given which is left after the cost of living 
has been defrayed for those whom the head of the family is bound 
to support. Any gift, on the other hand, which causes hardship to 
the family, is reprehensible, and not meritorious. A. 
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may be given. But by giving away anything be- 
sides, a householder will incur censure. 

7. He who has, for three years, property sufficient 
to provide for those whom he is bound to maintain, 
or who has even more than that, shall drink the 
Soma juice. 

* 8. The price paid for merchandise, wages, (a 
present offered) for an amusement, (a gift made) from 
affection, or from gratitude, or for sexual intercourse 
with a woman, and a respectful gift, are the seven 
kinds of valid gifts. 

* 9. Invalid gifts are the following (sixteen) : what 

7. This rule applies to those cases where there is more wealth 
than what suffices to maintain the family. A. Manu XI, 7; 
Ya^wavalkya I, 124 ; VasishMa VIII, 10; Vishwu LIX, 8. 

8. Those gifts only are valid which have been made in one of 
the seven modes here mentioned. The sixteen other modes of 
gift are illegal. A. ' A present offered for an amusement,' i. e. what 
has been given to bards, eulogists, and the like persons. ' A gift 
made from affection,' to a daughter or other relative. Vtrami- 
trodaya, tec. Instead of stribhakti, 'sexual intercourse with a 
woman,' the MSS. of Vulg. and the quotations read strfaulka, ' a 
nuptial gift presented to the relations of the wife.' 

9-1 1. 1. ' Fear,' as e. g. if an honest man promises one hundred 
drachmas to a ruffian who addresses him, while he is passing 
through a forest, with the words, • If thou givest me one hundred 
drachmas, thou shalt live. Otherwise, thou shalt die.' 2. ' Anger, 
or hatred :' if a man, actuated by jealousy, says to a Brahman, to 
whom his wife has offered a seat, ' All the furniture which you see in 
this house shall be yours.' 3. ' Sorrow:' if a man, in a heavy afflic- 
tion, declares, ' I will go into the forest. My house has been given 
to Brahmans to-day.' 4. ' Pain : ' a man distressed by a painful 
illness, says to a Brahman, * I have given thee one hundred 
«Suvar«as.' 5. 'A bribe:' a litigant says to an assessor of the 
court, ' I will give thee one hundred Panas if my cause is declared 
victorious by thee.' 6. ' In jest,' what has been laughingly given. 
7. 'Under false pretences,' as e.g. under the following circum- 
stances : — A libidinous man is enamoured of a public woman, by 
the name of iSTutamaJaguri (' Mango Bud '). He is deprived of her 

[33] • K 
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has been given by a man under the influence of fear, 
anger, hatred, sorrow or pain ; or as a bribe ; or in 
jest ; or fraudulently, under false pretences ; 

* 10. Or by a child ; or by a fool ; or by a person 
not his own master ; or by one distressed ; or by one 
intoxicated ; or by one insane ; or in consideration of 
a reward, thinking ' This man will show me some 
service ; ' 

*u. And so is invalid what was given from ig- 
norance to an unworthy man thought to be worthy, 
or for a purpose (thought to be) virtuous. 

* 1 2 . Both the donee who covets invalid gifts and 
accepts them from avarice, and the donor of what 
ought not to be given who yet gives it away, deserve 
punishment. 

by a Thakur, and is bewailing his separation from her. Some one 
asks him whether he will make him a present of a ring, in case he 
should bring A'utamaTJ^ari before him. He promises to give the 
ring and offers a surety for it. Thereupon the other exhibits a 
Mango bud (A'utaman^ari) to him, instead of the woman ATuta- 
maw^arf. 8. What was given by a child. 9. What was given by 
a fool. 10. What was given by a person not his own master, 
n. What was given by one distressed, as e.g. if a man being 
carried away by a current of water exclaims, ' I will give one 
hundred Suvarsas to any one who saves my life.' 12. What was 
given by one inebriated. 13. What was given by one insane or 
possessed by a demon. 14. What was given through a hope of 
recompense, in expectation of some service to be performed by 
the donee. 15. What was given to an unworthy man, from 
ignorance, as e. g. to a £udra, whom the donor fancied to be a 
Brahman, because he saw him girt with the sacred thread. 16. 
What was given for a purpose (thought to be) virtuous, as e. g. if 
a devout man has made a religious endowment, and the donee 
employs it for gambling or libidinous purposes. A. Other jurists 
construe these texts somewhat differently, in order to obtain 
the sixteen sorts of void gifts distinguished by Narada. Mann 
VIII, 312. 
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FIFTH TITLE OF LAW. 

Breach of a Contract of Service. 

* 1. If a man has promised to render service and 
fails to render it, it is termed Breach of a Contract 
of Service, a title of law. 

* 2. The sages have distinguished five sorts of 
attendants according to law. Among these are four 
sorts of labourers ; the slaves (are the fifth category, 
of which there are) fifteen species. 

* 3. A student, an apprentice, a hired servant, 
and fourthly, an official ; these must be regarded as 
labourers ; slaves are those born in the house and 
the rest. 

* 4. The sages have declared that the state of de- 
pendence is common to all these; but that their 
respective position and income depends on their 
particular caste and occupation. 

* 5. Know that there are two sorts of occupations ; 
pure work and impure work. Impure work is that 
done by slaves. Pure work is that done by labourers. 

* 6. Sweeping the gateway, the privy, the road, 

V, 1-4. Persons bound to obedience. A. 

3. 'A student,' one studying divine science. 'A pupil,' an. 
apprentice. Vframitrodaya, &c. 

4. Their respective position depends on their caste, and their 
income depends on their occupation. A. 

5-7. Unclean occupations. A. 

6. The term ' sweeping ' has to be construed with all four nouns, 
the gateway and the rest. ' The privy,' i. e. a hole or other 
receptacle of impure substances. ' The place for rubbish,' i.e. a 
place where the dust and other sweepings from the house are 
deposited. Vframitrodaya. 

K 2 
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and the place for rubbish ; shampooing the secret 
parts of the body ; gathering and putting away the 
leavings of food, ordure, and urine, 

* 7. And lastly, rubbing the master's limbs when 
desired ; this should be regarded as impure work. 
All other work besides this is pure. 

*8. Till he has mastered science, let a student 
attend diligently on his teacher. The same conduct 
has to be observed by him towards his teacher's 
wife and son. 

* 9. Let him preserve chastity and beg alms, lying 
on a low couch and using no ornaments. Let him 
go to rest after and rise before all (others who are 
staying at) his teacher's house. 

* 10. Let him never come or stay without his 
teacher's bidding. His (teacher's) call he must obey 
without hesitation, when he is able to do so. 

11. Let him read at the proper time, when his 
teacher is not averse to it, sitting on a lower seat 
than his teacher, by his side, or on a bench, and 
paying attention (to what he says). 

1 2. Science, like the current of a stream, is con- 
stantly advancing towards the plain. Therefore, let 
one studying science be humble towards his teacher. 

* 13. His teacher shall correct him, if he does not 

8. He must obey his teacher's wife and son, as much as the 
teacher himself. A. 

8-1 1. Vish»u XXVIII, and the references in the Notes to that 
Chapter. 

9-15. Rules of conduct for a student A. 

12. 'The current of a stream,' meaning a river, advances into 
the plain, and so does science. Therefore one engaged in studying 
it should always be lowly and humble. A. 

13-14. Gautama II, 42-44; Apastamba I, 28, 29, 31; Manu 
VIII, 299, 300. 
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pay obedience to him, scolding him or chastising 
him with a rope or with a small shoot of cane. 

14. (The teacher) must not strike him a heavy 
blow, nor (must he beat him) on a noble part or on 
the chest ; and he must encourage him, after having 
chastised him. Otherwise the king shall punish him. 

*i5. After having completed his studies, let him 
give the customary present to his teacher and turn 
home. The conduct of a pupil has been declared. 

* 16. If (a young man) wishes to be initiated into 
the art of his own craft, with the sanction of his 
relations, he must go and live with a master, the 
duration of his apprenticeship having been fixed. 

* 1 7. The master shall teach him at his own house 
and feed him. He must not employ him in work 
of a different description, and treat him like a son. 

*i8. If one forsakes a master, who instructs him 

13. Scolding him, i.e. abusing him. A. The Nepalese MS. has 
a better reading of this clause: 'Or he shall beat him without 
hurting him, with ' &c. 

14. A teacher, though angry, must not strike his pupil severely, 
nor on a noble part, nor on the chest. After having beaten him, he 
must again encourage him. If the teacher, actuated by an excess 
of anger, beats him too severely, the pupil shall announce it to the 
king, who shall punish the teacher. A. 

15. Manu II, 245; Ya^navalkya I, 51 ; Apastambal, 11, 30, 1; 
Gautama IX, 1 ; Vish«u XXVIII, 42. 

16-21. Rules for an apprentice. A. 

16. The teacher must make an agreement in this form, ' Let this 
apprentice stay with me so and so long.' Viramitrodaya. 

17. The teacher shall cause the pupil to do the work peculiar to 
his own profession, and no other work, and shall feed him and 
instruct him at his own house. He shall treat him like a son, and 
not like a labourer. A. 

18. If a pupil forsakes his teacher, though the latter has not 
committed a mortal sin or other heavy crime, the teacher may 
compel him by forcible means to remain at his house. A. 
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and whose character is unexceptionable, he may be 
compelled by forcible means to remain (at the 
master's house), and he deserves corporal punish- 
ment and confinement. 

*iq. Though his course of instruction be com- 
pleted, an apprentice must continue to reside at the 
house of his master, till the fixed period has expired. 
The profit of whatever work he may be doing there 
belongs to his master. 

*20. When he has learnt the art of his craft 
within the (stipulated) period, the apprentice shall 
reward his master as plentifully as he can, and 
.return home, after having taken leave of him. 

21. Or, a certain fee having been agreed upon 
and the skill of the pupil examined, the apprentice 
shall take (his fee) and shall not go to live in the 
house of another man. 

*22. Hired servants are of three kinds: highest, 
middlemost, and lowest. The wages due for their 
labour are fixed in proportion to their skill and to 
the value of their services. 

♦23. Soldiers constitute the highest class, agricul- 
turists the middle class, and porters the lowest class. 
These are the three classes of hired servants. 

19. The whole gain of that work which is done by the apprentice 
while staying at the house of his master after completing his course 
of instruction, belongs to the master, and not to the apprentice. A. 
Ya^navalkya II, 184. 

20. After the lapse of the stipulated period, i. e. when the time 
fixed for his apprenticeship has expired. A. 

a 1. The apprentice shall receive whatever fee has been agreed 
upon, after his skill has been examined by the master. A. The 
only MS. of the earlier recension of the Narada-smmi breaks off at 
this paragraph. The remainder of the present translation has been 
done from the more recent recension of the NSrada-smr/ti. See 
Introduction. 
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*24. One appointed to manage the property (of 
the family) and to superintend the household, must 
also be regarded as a labourer. He is also termed 
Kau/umbika (the general family servant). 

* 25. Thus have the four classes of servants doing 
pure work been enumerated. All the others do 
dirty work and are slaves, of whom there are fifteen 
kinds. 

*26. One born at (his master's) house; one pur- 

24. ' The property,' meaning fields or ready money, &c. ' One 
appointed to manage it,' i.e. one deputed to administrate it. 
Viramitrodaya, p. 405. 

26-28. ' One born at (his master's) house,' one born of a female 
slave in the house (of her master). ' One received (by gift),' one 
obtained by the acceptance of a gift and the like. ' One obtained 
by inheritance,' a slave of the father or other ancestor. ' One 
maintained during a general famine,' one whose life has been 
preserved, during a period of dearth, in order that he might do 
service (for his preserver). ' One pledged by his rightful owner,' 
one reduced to the condition of a pledge, for a loan received (by 
his master). ' One released from a heavy debt,' one enslaved for 
debt, whose debt has been paid and who has thereby become the 
slave (of him who paid the debt). ' One made captive in a fight,' 
one defeated in a combat and enslaved by the victorious party. 
' One won through a wager,' one gained through the success of a 
cause, which was preceded by an agreement in this form, ' If I am 
defeated in this quarrel, I will be thy slave.' ' One who has come 
forward declaring, " I am thine," ' one who has promised of his 
own accord to become the slave of another man. ' An apostate 
from asceticism,' one who has forsaken the order of religious 
ascetics. ' One enslaved for a stipulated period,' one obtained 
through an agreement in this form, ' I will be thy slave for such a 
space of time.' ' One who has become a slave in order to get a 
maintenance,' one who has offered himself as a slave, on condition 
that food shall always be given to him. ' One enslaved on account 
of his connexion with a female slave:' by a female slave is meant 
a female house-slave ; one enslaved for connexion with her is one 
who has married her through love, and has thus been reduced to 
the status of a slave. ' One self-sold ' is one who has sold himself. 
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chased; one received (by gift); one obtained by 
inheritance; one maintained during a general famine; 
one pledged by his rightful owner ; 

*27. One released from a heavy debt; one made 
captive in a fight ; one won through a wager ; one 
who has come forward declaring, ' I am thine ; ' an 
apostate from asceticism ; one enslaved for a stipu- 
lated period; 

*28. One who has become a slave in order to 
get a maintenance ; one enslaved on account of his 
connexion with a female slave ; and one self-sold. 
These are the fifteen classes of slaves as declared 
in law. 

*29. Among these, the four named first cannot 
be released from bondage, except by the favour of 
their owners. Their bondage is hereditary. 

* 30. Should any one out of them (however) save 
his master's life, when his life is in peril, he shall 
be released from slavery and shall take a son's 
share (of his master's wealth). 

*3i. One maintained during a famine is released 
from bondage if he gives a pair of oxen. It is not 

These are the fifteen species (of slaves). Mitakshara, p. 268. 
Manu VIII, 415. 

30. This rule is applicable to any of the fifteen sorts of slaves. 
Mitakshara, p. 269. Other commentators cite an encounter with 
a tiger as an instance of a perilous situation. The slave, in order 
to obtain release from slavery, must have risked his own life in 
rescuing his master. 

31. The objection that a slave cannot give a pair of oxen, as he 
has no property of his own according to Narada himself (V, 41), 
may be met by the argument that the dominion of slaves over 
affectionate gifts and the like is universally acknowledged, just as 
the right of a woman to dispose of Stridhana given to her as an 
affectionate present. See the gloss on this text in Colebrooke's 
Digest, III, 1, 43. 
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by labour (alone) that the value of the food con- 
sumed during a famine can be repaid. 

*32. One pledged (is released) when his master 
redeems him by discharging the debt. If, however, 
he causes (the pledgee) to take him in lieu of pay- 
ment, he becomes equal to a purchased slave. 

*33. It is by paying his debt with interest, that 
a debtor is released from slavery. One enslaved 
for a stipulated period recovers freedom on the 
expiration of that period. 

* 34. One who has come forward declaring, ' I am 
thine,' one made a prisoner in war, and one won 
through a wager, these are released on giving a 
substitute whose capacity for work is equal to theirs. 

*35- An apostate from asceticism shall become 
the king's slave. He can never be emancipated, 
nor is there any expiation of his crime. 

*36. One who has become a slave in order to 
get a maintenance, is released at once on giving up 
the said subsistence. One enslaved on account of 
his being connected with a female slave is released 
on parting with her. 

*37. That wretch who, being independent, sells 
himself, is the vilest of slaves. He cannot be re- 
leased from bondage. 

*38. Those who are sold after having been 
captured by robbers, and those who are enslaved 
by forcible means, must be emancipated by the king. 
Their slavery is not legal. 

*39. In the inverse order of the (four) castes, 

33. YSgtfavalkya II, 182. 35. Ya^flavalkya II, 183. 

36. The Mitakshara (p. 270) declares that sexual intercourse 
with a slave is prohibited. Ya^ftavalkya II, 182. 

38. Ya^flavalkya II, 182. 

39. As a man of the highest caste may marry a wife of an 
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slavery is not ordained, except where a man violates 
the duties peculiar to his caste. Slavery (in that 
respect) is analogous to the condition of a wife. 

*40. If one not his own master offers himself (as 
a slave), saying, ' I am thine,' he (to whom he has 
offered himself) may not dispose of him. His 
former master may recover him when he likes. 

*4i. Three persons are declared to have no pro- 
prietary right : a wife, a slave, and a son. What- 
ever property they acquire shall be made over to 
him to whom they belong. 

*42. He who pleased in his mind wishes to 
emancipate his own slave, shall take from his 
(the slave's) shoulders a jar filled with water and 
smash it. 

*43. He shall sprinkle his head with the water, 
which must contain whole grain and flowers, and 

inferior caste or of his own caste, whereas a woman of the highest 
caste is forbidden to marry a man of inferior caste, the same 
rule should be observed with regard to a slave. Viramitrodaya, 
p. 406. An ascetic who violates the duties of his order is liable to 
become the slave of his inferior in caste even. Mitakshari, p. 271. 
YH£#avalkya II, 183; Manu VIII, 410-414. 

40. If a man, after having promised to become the slave of one 
man, enters the service of another man afterwards, that other man 
must relinquish him. ' One not his own master,' i. e. the slave of 
another man. Viramitrodaya, p. 411. 

41. According to the standard commentators the purport of this 
rule is merely to indicate the want of independence of wives, sons, 
and slaves in the disposal of their property. See Professor BOhler's 
note on Manu VIII, 416. Identical with Manu VIII, 416. 

42. 43. The breaking of a water-pot which the slave is carrying 
on his shoulder is said to be indicative of the discontinuance of the 
former slave's office to carry water. The solemn smashing of a 
water-jar (gha/a-spho/a) forms the principal part of another 
ceremony of a totally different character as well, viz. of the 
ceremony of expulsion from caste. 
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having declared him a free man three times, he 
shall dismiss him with his face turned towards the 
east \ 

SIXTH TITLE OF LAW. 

Non-payment of Wages. 

* 1. A series of rules will be stated (next) for the 
payment and non-payment of labourers' wages. It 
is termed ' Non-payment of Wages,' a title of law. 

* 2. A master shall regularly pay wages to the 
servant hired by him, whether it be at the com- 
mencement, at the middle, or at the end of his work, 
just as he had agreed to do. 

* 3. Where the amount of the wages has not been 
fixed, (the servant of) a trader, a herdsman, and an 
agricultural servant shall respectively take a tenth 
part of the profit (derived from the sale of mer- 
chandise), of the seed of cows, and of the grain. 

* 4. Their implements of work, and whatever else 

1 The Indian MSS. and some quotations insert the following para- 
graph here, which is omitted in the Nepalese MS. and in other 
quotations : — 

* *44. From that time let it be said- that this slave is cherished 
by the favour of his master. His food may be eaten, and presents 
accepted from him, and he shall be respected (by worthy persons).' 

VI, 2. When the amount of the wages has been fixed by an agree- 
ment in this form, ' I will give thee thus much,' it shall be divided 
into three parts, and one part be given on three occasions, viz. at 
the commencement, middle, and end of the labour. This rule is 
applicable where the amount of the wages has been fixed. The next 
paragraph states the rule for those cases where the amount of the 
wages has not been fixed. Vlramitrodaya, p. 414. 

3. The strange term 'the seed of cows' denotes cows' milk 
according to the commentators. Ya^avalkya II, 194. 

4. The phrase ' whatever may have been entrusted to servants 
for their business ' is explained as referring to grain and the like 
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may have been entrusted to them for their business, 
they shall employ with due care and not neglect 
them wantonly. 

* 5. If one fails to perform such work as he had 
promised to do, he shall be compelled to perform it, 
first paying him his wages. If he does not perform 
it after having taken wages, he must pay back twice 
the amount of his wages. 

*6. One who abandons merchandise which he 
had agreed to convey to its destination, shall give a 
sixth part of the wages. (An employer) who does 
not pay the wages which he had agreed to give 
shall forfeit those wages together with interest. 

* 7. A merchant who does not take a conveyance 

used for agriculture. It appears from the preceding paragraph that 
business of every sort is intended. Ya^tfavalkya II, 193. 

5. Manu VIII, 215; Apastamba II, 11, 28, 2-3; Vishwu V, 
153. *54 J Ya^tavalkya II, 193. 

6. The Ratnakara refers the second half of this paragraph, like 
the first half, to the special case of wages or hire promised to the 
carrier for the transport of goods. See Colebrooke's Digest, III, 
1, 92. Ya^flavalkya II, 198. 

7. ' A conveyance,' a cart or the like. ' Beasts for draught or 
burden,' horses or others. When a man hires the conveyance, &c. of 
another for the purpose of transporting merchandise, and does not 
transport the merchandise afterwards, because he has promised to 
pay an excessive hire, he shall pay a fourth part of the promised hire 
to the owner of the conveyance. When, however, he takes the 
conveyance and leaves it, after having completed one half of the 
journey, he shall have to pay the whole of the hire. VJramitrodaya, 
p. 420. Y&£#avalkya II, 198. Of w. 6, 7, the Nepalese MS. has 
an entirely different version, as follows : ' * 6. One who abandons 
his work before the expiration of the term, forfeits his wages. If 
it is through the fault of his employer that he strikes work, he shall 
be rewarded for as much as has been finished by him. 7. He who 
leaves on the road that which he had undertaken to transport, shall 
give a sixth part of the (stipulated) wages. An employer who does 
not pay (wages) after having set the workman to work, (shall be 
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or beasts for draught or burden, after having hired 
them, shall be made to pay a fourth part of the 
hire ; and the whole, if he leaves them half-way. 

* 8. And so shall a carrier who fails to transport 
(the goods entrusted to him) forfeit his wages. He 
shall be compelled to pay twice the amount of his 
wages, if he raises difficulties at the time of starting. 

* 9. When the merchandise has been damaged by 
the carrier's fault, he shall have to make good every 
loss, not including such losses as may have been 
caused by fate or by the king. 

* 10. For (tending) a hundred cows, (a heifer shall 
be given to the herdsman) as wages every year; 
for (tending) two hundred (cows), a milch cow (shall 
be given to him annually), and he shall be allowed 
to milk (all the cows) every eighth day. 

*n. Those (cows) which a cowherd takes to 

compelled to pay) the wages together with interest.' This is 
probably the true reading, as paragraphs 6 and 7 are quoted in this 
form in the Vtramitrodaya and in Colebrooke's Digest respectively. 

8. According to the Mitakshara" (p. 280), the excessive fine 
ordained in the second half of this paragraph shall be inflicted 
when a man raises obstacles on specially important occasions, such 
as a wedding, or the auspicious time for undertaking a journey. 
Yi^flavalkya II, 197. 

9. ' Merchandise,' pearls or other commodities which are to be 
transported. ' Damaged,' i. e. destroyed. In the terms ' mer- 
chandise ' and ' carrier,' which are successively used in this para- 
graph, a bull and a husbandman are included by implication. Thus 
it is declared in the Madanaratna. Vtramitrodaya, p. 418. What 
the Madanaratna means is this, that the responsibility of a husband- 
man for a bull used by him for the purposes of agriculture is 
analogous to the responsibility of a carrier for the goods he has 
undertaken to transport. Vishmi V, 155, 156; Ya^flavalkya 
II, 197. 

10. Manu VIII, 231. 

11. Manu VIII, 230; Yi^tfavalkya II, 164. 
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pasture every day when the night is over, he shall 
take back again in the evening, after they have 
eaten (grass) and drunk (water). 

*I2. If such a cow meets with an accident, he 
shall struggle to protect her as best he may. If he 
is unable (to rescue her) he shall go in haste to 
announce it to his master. 

* 1 3. Should he neither struggle to protect (the 
cow), nor raise a cry, nor announce it to his master, 
the herdsman must make good the value of the cow 
(to the owner), and (must pay) a fine to the king. 

* 14. But the herdsman alone shall make good 
(the loss of an animal) which has strayed, or been 
destroyed by worms, or slain by dogs, or met its 
death (by tumbling) into a pit, if he did not duly 
exert himself (to prevent such accidents). 

*I5. So if goats or sheep are surrounded by 
wolves, and the herdsman does not come (to their 
assistance), he shall be responsible for any (animal) 
which a wolf may attack and kill. 

12. He shall struggle to protect the cow, and if unable to pro- 
tect her he shall raise an alarm. Ratnakara. See Colebrooke's 
Digest, III, 4, 11. 

13. The second half of this paragraph is read as follows in the 
Nepalese MS. : ' The herdsman is to blame in that case, and he 
shall make good the loss.' 

14. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 232. Read nash/a»» in 
the text. The Nepalese MS. here inserts the following paragraph, 
which is nearly identical with Manu VIII, 234: 'If cattle die, let 
him give everything to the owner : the tail, skin, the hindpart, the 
thigh, the bladder, tendons, and yellow concrete bile, and let him 
point out their particular marks.' 

15. Identical with Manu VIII, 235. The Nepalese MS. adds 
the following paragraph, which is nearly identical with Manu VIII, 
236 : ' If they graze together in the forest, without being kept in 
order, and a wolf, suddenly jumping on one of them, kills it, the 
herdsman shall be free from blame in that case.' 
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* 16. But for (an animal) seized by robbers, though 
he raised a cry, the herdsman shall not be bound to 
pay, provided he gives notice to his master at the 
proper place and time. 

*ij. It is according to these principles that all 
disputes arising with herdsmen have to be settled. 
In case of the (natural) death (of an animal entrusted 
to his care the herdsman) is free from blame, if he 
can produce the tail, the horns, and the rest. 

*i8. If a public woman declines to receive a 
man after having received her fee, she shall pay 
twice the amount (of the fee). The same (fine shall 
be imposed) on a man who does not pay the (sti- 
pulated) fee, after having had connexion with a 
woman (of this description). 

* 19. Should a man unnaturally abuse the person 
(of a public woman) or cause her to be approached 
by many, he must pay eight times the amount (of 
the stipulated fee), and a fine to the same amount. 

* 20. If a man has built a house on the ground of 
a stranger and lives in it, paying rent for it, he may 
take with him, when he leaves the house, the thatch, 
the timber, the bricks, and other (building materials). 

* 21. But if he has been residing on the ground 

16. Identical with Manu VIII, 233. 

17. The term ' the rest ' may be referred, in accordance with 
the analogous rule of Manu, to the ' ears, hide, bladder, tendons, 
the yellow concrete bile, and the special proofs or marks/ Manu 
VIII, 234. 

18. Illness, however, is considered as a legitimate reason for 
breaking an engagement of this sort. Vtramitrodaya, p. 422, and 
other commentaries. 

21. The delivery of the materials, out of which the house has 
been constructed, to the owner of the ground, has to be regarded 
as a compensation for the ground having been used without 
authorisation from the owner. 
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of a stranger, without paying rent and against that 
man's wish, he shall by no means take with him, on 
leaving it, the thatch and the timber. 

* 22. Hired commodities shall be restored (by the 
hirer), when the fixed period has expired. The hirer 
must make good whatever may have been spoiled 
or destroyed except in the case of (inevitable) 
accident. 



SEVENTH TITLE OF LAW. 

Sales Effected by Another than the Rightful 

Owner. 

*i. When property kept as a deposit, or the 
property of a stranger lost (by him) and found (by 
another man), or stolen articles, are sold in secret, it 
has to be considered as a 'Sale Effected by Another 
than the Rightful Owner.' 

* 2. When a chattel, which had been sold by 
another person than the owner, has been recovered 

22. This rule applies in the case of water-jars and the like having 
been injured or destroyed. Viramitrodaya, p. 421. The Ratnakara 
refers this paragraph to broken carriages and the like. See Cole- 
brooke's Digest, III, 1, 104. ' Spoiled,' i. e. partially disfigured. 
' Destroyed,' i. e. entirely ruined. 'Accident,' when the things have 
been knocked against one another. Viramitrodaya, ibid. 

VII, 1. The term 'property kept as a deposit' includes by im- 
plication a Ya&ta and the other species of bailments. Vframitro- 
daya, p. 374, and the other commentaries. See II. Title of Law, 

»4. 15- 

2. The owner of a chattel, which has been sold by a stranger 
who has no right to it, may reclaim it from any one who happens 
to be possessed of it Vframitrodaya, p. 375; Vishwu V, 164- 
166; Manu VIII, 201, 202; Ya£#avalkya II, 168. In the 
Nepalese MS. the last clause runs as follows: 'The buyer who 
buys in secret is guilty of theft.' 
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by the owner, he may keep it. No blame attaches 
to a sale effected in public, but a clandestine sale 
is viewed in the same light as theft according 
to law. 

* 3. If a man buys from a slave who has not 
been authorized (to sell) by his master, or from 
a rogue, or in secret, or at a very low price, or 
at an improper time, he is as guilty as the seller. 

*4. The purchaser must not make a secret of 
the way in which he came by a chattel (purchased 
by him). He becomes free from blame if he can 
point out the way in which the chattel was acquired 
by him. In any other case he is equally guilty 
with the vendor, and shall suffer the punishment of 
a thief. 

* 5. The vendor shall restore his property to the 
rightful owner, and shall pay to the buyer the price 
for which it was sold to him ; besides that he shall 
pay a fine to the king. Such is the rule in the case 



3. ' One who has not been authorized (to sell) by his master,' 
one who has received no special permission from him (to sell the 
chattel). The term • a slave ' has to be interpreted in a pregnant 
sense, so as to include young sons and other dependent persons. 
Viramitrodaya, p. 375. Vishwu V, 166; Ya^flavalkya II, 168. 

4. It appears from the detailed provisions of Br/haspati, Katya- 
yana, and other Smrrti- writers on the subject of purchase and sale, 
that every purchase, in order to be legitimate, had to be concluded 
in open market, on a market day or hour ; or that, at least, the 
purchaser was required to produce the vendor, when the purchase 
had not been made in open market. Ya^^avalkya II, 168. The 
Nepalese MS. inserts the following paragraph here: 'Any purchase 
or sale which has been effected by another than the rightful owner 
must be known to be invalid ; this is a rule in lawsuits.' The 
quotations in the Viramitrodaya and other works prove this verse 
to be genuine. Ya^flavalkya II, 1 70. 

5. Ya^aavalkya II, 170. 

[33] L 
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of a sale effected by another than the rightful 
owner. 

6. If any one finds a treasure, which had been 
deposited by a stranger, he shall take it to the king. 
Every treasure, found by members of any caste, 
belongs to the king, excepting (those treasures which 
have been found by) members of the Brahman 
caste. 

7. A Brahman even, when he has found a trea- 
sure, must at once give notice to the king. If the 
king gives it to him he may enjoy it If he does 
not give notice, he is (viewed as) a thief. 

8. Of his own property also, which he had lost 
and found again afterwards, a man must give notice 
to the king. If he does so, he may keep it as his 
lawful property. It is not his lawful property other- 
wise. 

EIGHTH TITLE OF LAW. 

Non-delivery of a Sold Chattel. 

*i. When merchandise has been sold for a (cer- 
tain) price and is not delivered to the purchaser, it 
is termed Non-delivery of a Sold Chattel, a title 
of law. 

* 2. Property in this world is of two kinds, 
movable and immovable. All that is termed mer- 
chandise in the laws regarding purchase and sale. 

* 3. The rule regarding the gift and receipt of 

6-8. Gautama X, 36-38, 43-45; Vasish/fca III, 13-14; XVI, 
19, 20; Manu VIII, 30-39; Vish«u V, 56-64; YSgflavalkya II, 
33-35- The position of the two last paragraphs is inverted in the 
Nepalese MS. 

VIII, 3. ' Gift ' means sale. ' Receipt ' means purchase. What 
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merchandise is declared sixfold by the learned : 
(what is sold) by tale, by weight, by measure, 
according to work, according to its beauty, and 
according to its splendour. 

* 4. If a man sells property for a certain price, 
and does not hand it over to the purchaser, he shall 
have to pay its produce, if it is immovable, and 
the profits arising on it, if it is movable property. 

* 5. If there has been a fall in the market value 
of the article in question (in the interval, the pur- 
chaser) shall receive both the article itself, and 
together with it the difference (in point of value). 
This law applies to those who are inhabitants of 
the same place ; but to those who travel abroad, the 

is counted before selling it is said to be sold ' by tale.' Betel-nuts may 
be mentioned as an instance. ' What is sold by weight,' such as 
gold or sandal-wood and the like substances, which are weighed on 
a pair of scales. ' What is sold by measure,' such as rice or the 
like. ' By work,' such as animals giving milk or used for draught 
or burden. * According to its beauty,' something handsome, as e.g. 
a handsome prostitute. 'According to its splendour,' or lustre, 
as e.g. rubies. Viramitrodaya, p. 437. A similar exposition is 
delivered in the Ratnakara, as quoted in Colebrooke's Digest, 

HI, 3, 3- 

4. 'The profits arising on it,' such as e.g. the milk of a cow. 
Viramitrodaya, p. 437. The Vivida£int£ma«i (p. 55) and the 
Ratn&kara, as quoted in Colebrooke's Digest (III, 3, 18), take the 
term kriyaphalam as a Dvandva compound, denoting 'the work, 
such as the carrying of burdens and the like, and the profits, such 
as milk and the like.' Vish«u V, 127 ; YS^flavalkya II, 254. 

5. The previous paragraph contains the rule for those cases 
where the value of the property has increased after its sale. The 
present rule refers to those cases where the value of the property 
has diminished after the sale. Viramitrodaya, p. 437. Those who 
travel abroad, i. e. who are in the habit of visiting other countries 
(for trading purposes), may claim the profit which might have 
accrued to them from travelling abroad. Vivida&ntimawi, pp. 55, 
56. Vishnu V, 129 ; Ya##avalkya II, 254. 

L 2 
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profit arising from (dealing in) foreign countries shall 
be made over (as well). 

* 6. If the article (sold) should have been injured, 
or destroyed by fire, or carried off, the loss shall 
be charged to the seller, because he did not deliver 
it after it had been sold by him. 

* 7. When a man shows one thing, which is fault- 
less (to the intending purchaser), and (afterwards) 
delivers another thing to him, which has a blemish, 
he shall be compelled to pay twice its value (to the 
purchaser), and an equal amount as a fine. 

* 8. So when a man sells something to one person, 
and (afterwards) delivers it to another person, he 
shall be compelled to pay twice its value (to the 
purchaser), and a fine to the king. 

* 9. When a purchaser does not accept an article 
purchased by himself, which is delivered to him (by 
the vendor), the vendor commits no wrong by selling 
it to a different person. 

* 10. Thus has the rule been declared with regard 

6. According to Gagannatha, this rule has reference to those 
cases only where the purchaser has not formally asked for the 
delivery of the property purchased by himself. He infers from a text 
of Ya^wavalkya that after a demand the loss shall fall on the vendor, 
even though the property was injured in one of the modes men- 
tioned by that authority, i.e. by force majeure. See Colebrooke's 
Digest, IH, 3, 27. It is quite doubtful, however, whether the com- 
piler of the Narada-smr;'ti had this distinction in view. Ya^tfavalkya 
II, 256. 

8. 9. Both he who shows unblemished goods, and sells blemished 
goods afterwards, and he who sells property to one man and after- 
wards sells the same property to another man, though the first sale 
has not been rescinded by the purchaser, shall pay twice the value 
of the property sold as a fine. Vlramitrodaya, p. 440. Ya^a- 
valkya II, 257. 

9. Ya^wavalkya II, 255. 

10. Consequently, where there is no agreement as to the time of 
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to that merchandise for which the price has been 
tendered. When the price has not been tendered, 
there is no offence to be imputed to the vendor, 
except in the case of a special agreement. 

* 1 1. It is for the sake of gain that merchants are 
in the habit of buying and selling merchandise of 
every sort. That gain is, in proportion to the price, 
either great or the reverse. 

* 1 2. Therefore shall merchants fix a just price 
for their merchandise, according to the locality and 
season, and let them refrain from dishonest dealings. 
Thus (by adhering to these principles) traffic be- 
comes an honest profession. 



NINTH TITLE OF LAW. 
Rescission of Purchase. 

* 1 . When a purchaser, after having purchased an 
article for a (certain) price, repents (of the purchase 
made by himself), it is termed Rescission of Pur- 
chase, a title of law. 

*2. When a purchaser, after having purchased 
an article for a (certain) price, thinks he has made 
a foolish bargain, he may return it to the vendor 
on the same day, in an undamaged condition. 

delivery, the vendor commits no wrong by retaining a commodity 
sold, on purpose to obtain payment. Thus according to the gloss 
in Colebrooke's Digest, III, 3, 20. The Viramitrodaya (p. 441) has 
a slightly different explanation. ' Where the price for a sold chattel 
has not been paid, and the purchase concluded through a verbal 
engagement merely, there is no offence whether it be ratified or not, 
unless there should be an agreement in this form, " This purchase 
cannot be rescinded." ' 
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* 3. When the purchaser returns it on the second 
day (after the purchase has been made), he shall lose 
a thirtieth part of the price. (He shall lose) twice 
as much on the third day. After that time, the 
purchaser is bound to keep it. 

* 4. The (intending) purchaser shall first examine 
an article (before purchasing it), in order to find out 
its good and bad qualities. That which has been 
approved by the purchaser after close examination, 
cannot be returned to the vendor. 

* 5. Milch cattle may be examined for three days ; 
animals of burden, for five days ; and in the case 
of precious stones, pearls, and coral, the period of 
examination may extend over seven days. 

*6. Bipeds shall be examined within half a 
month ; a female, within twice the same (space of 
time) ; all sorts of grain, within ten days ; iron and 
clothes, within a single day. 

* 7. A worn gown, which is in a ragged condition 
and soiled with dirt, cannot be returned to the 
vendor, if it was in that blemished state at the time 
when the purchase was effected. 

*8. Wearing apparel loses the eighth part of its 
value on being washed for the first time ; the fourth 

IX, 3. ' He shall lose a thirtieth part,' he shall give one-thirtieth 
part more than the stipulated price. ' Twice as much,' i. e. 
a fifteenth. See Colebrooke's Digest, III, 3, 5. 

5, 6. ' For three days,' including the day of purchase. The 
terms ' for five days,' &c, have to be interpreted in the same way. 
' Milch cattle,' such as e.g. female buffaloes. ' Animals of burden,' 
such as e. g. young bulls. ' Bipeds,' males, i. e. male slaves. ' Twice 
the same space of time,' a month. ' A female,' a female slave. Vfra- 
mitrodaya, pp. 433, 434. Manu VIII, 222; YSg-navalkya II, 177. 

8, 9. When apparel has been given to a washerman to be 
washed by him, he is bound to make good the value of that 
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part (on being washed) for the second time; the 
third part (on being washed) for the third time; 
and one half (on being washed) for the fourth time. 

*9. One half of the original value having been 
lost, a quarter (of the reduced value) shall be de- 
ducted henceforth, till the fringe is tattered and (the 
cloth) in rags. In the case of tattered cloth, there 
is no rule regarding the reduction of its value 
(through being washed). 

* 10. There is no other way for preparing metallic 
apparatus of any sort than by forging it in fire 
according to the rules (of art). While they are 
being forged, (the weight of) the metals is diminished 
by exposure in fire. 

* 1 1. Gold is not injured at all (by such treatment). 
On silver, the loss amounts to two Palas in the 
hundred. On tin and lead, the loss is eight Palas 
in the hundred. 

* 1 2. On copper, as well as on utensils made of it, 
the loss should be known to be five Palas (in the 
hundred). As for iron, there is no fixed rule re- 
garding the loss arising on it, because it is different 
in nature from the other metals. 



which has been spoiled by him. If it has been washed a single 
time, he must make good its original value minus an eighth. If 
it has been washed twice, he must make good its original value 
minus a fourth. Thus if it has been washed three times, a third has 
to be deducted from the original value, and so forth. Vframitrodaya, 

P- 372- 

ii, 12. The value of gold is not diminished on its being heated 
in fire. Therefore, as much (gold) as has been delivered to 
a goldsmith for making a bracelet and the like, thus much shall 
the goldsmith restore after having weighed it. Otherwise, he shall 
be compelled to restore the loss, and to pay a fine. When silver, 
a hundred Palas in weight, is heated in fire, the loss amounts to 
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13. The loss and gain arising from the prepara- 
tion of cloth shall be stated (next). On yarns made 
of cotton or wool, the increase of value amounts to 
ten in the hundred. 

14. (This rule has reference) to large tissue (only). 
In the case of (tissue of) middle size, five in the 
hundred (is gained). In the case of very fine tissue, 
the gain is said to amount to three Palas in the 
hundred. 

15. In the case of cloth made of the hair of an 
animal, and of embroidered cloth, the loss amounts 
to one-thirtieth. In the case of silk stuff and of 
cloth prepared from the inner bark of trees, the 
gain is the same (as the loss in the preceding case). 
Nor is there any loss (in these cases). 

*i6. A merchant who is acquainted with the 
qualities of the merchandise (he deals in) must not 

two Palas. When a hundred Palas of tin or lead is heated in fire, 
the loss amounts to eight Palas. In the case of copper, the loss 
shall be five Palas. Artizans losing more than the above amount 
shall be punished. Mitakshara, pp. 264, 265. Ya^navalkya II, 178. 
13-15. When a blanket or the like is made of coarse woollen 
thread, the increase must be considered to amount to ten Palas in 
the hundred. The same rule applies in the case of cloth and the 
like made of cotton thread. In the case of cloth and the like 
of a middling quality, i.e. which is not made of very fine thread, 
the increase amounts to five Palas. In the case of cloth made of 
very fine thread, the increase is three Palas in the hundred. All 
these rules apply in the case of washed cloth only. That is called 
• embroidered cloth ' (karmika or karmakrrta) where a circle, Svas- 
tika, or other (figure) is worked on woven cloth, with .coloured 
yarns. ' Cloth made of the hair (of an animal) ' is where hairs are 
joined so as to form a piece of cloth or the like. Mitakshart, 
pp. 265, 266. Manu VIII, 397; Ya^flavalkya II, 179, 180. 

16. 'He must not annul a purchase,' he must not repent of it. 
' He must know ' before concluding a purchase, the ' loss and gain 
on merchandise,' such as horses or others, i.e. the diminution of 
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annul a purchase, after having once made it. He 
ought to know all about the profit and loss on 
merchandise, and its origin. 



TENTH TITLE OF LAW. 

Transgression of a Compact. 

*i. The aggregate of the rules settled amongst 
heretics, followers of the Veda (Naigamas) and 
others, is called Samaya (compact, or established 
usage). Thus arises a title of law, termed Trans- 
gression of a Compact. 

* 2. Among heretics, followers of the Veda (Nai- 
gamas), guilds (of merchants), corporations (Pugas), 
troops (of soldiers), assemblages (of kinsmen), and 
other (associations) the king must maintain the 
usages (settled among them), both in fortified towns 
and in the open country. 

its value in one country, and the increase of its value in another 
country, and ' its origin,' the country where it comes from. That 
is the meaning. Viramitrodaya, pp. 434, 435. 

X, 1. ' Heretics,' Kshapanakas (Buddhist or Jain mendicants) and 
others who detract from the authority of the Veda. ' Naigamas,' 
traders or merchants. According to the MitaksharS, the term 
Naigama refers to Pirupatas and others who uphold the authority 
of the Veda. The term 'and others' is used to include corporations 
of learned Brahmans and other (associations). Viramitrodaya, 
p. 423. The term samaya, literally 'compact,' denotes local or 
caste usages, the violation of which forms the subject of the tenth 
tide of law. 

2. Of the term Naigama, the commentators give the same two 
different interpretations as in the preceding paragraph. I have 
referred it to « followers of the Veda,' because it comes immediately 
after the term ' heretics.' The term puga has three interpretations 
in this place. Some say it means 'companies of traders or others.' 
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* 3. Whatever be their laws, their (religious) 
duties, (the rules regarding) their attendance, and the 
(particular mode of) livelihood prescribed for them, 
that the king shall approve of. 

*4. The king shall prevent them from undertaking 
such acts as would be either opposed (to the wishes 
of the king), or contemptible in their nature, or 
injurious to his interests. 

* 5. Mixed assemblages, unlawful wearing of arms, 
and mutual attacks between those persons shall not 
be tolerated by the king. 

Others say it denotes ' associations of persons differing in caste, 
whose mode of subsistence is not fixed.' The Viramitrodaya 
interprets it as referring to riders on elephants, horses, &c. In 
explanation of the terms vrata, ' a troop of soldiers,' and gawa, ' an 
assemblage of kinsmen,' the commentators quote the following 
text of Katyayana: 'A multitude of united men armed with 
various weapons is called vrata. An assemblage of families is called 
ga»a.' Manu VIII, 41 ; Ya^navalkya II, 192, &c. 

3. ' Their laws,' such as to speak the truth. ' Their (religious) 
duties,' such as the duty of going about begging alms when the 
night is over, early in the morning. ' The rules regarding their 
attendance,' the duty of attending, in a temple or other (public 
hall), for the affairs of the community, when the sound of a drum 
or other instrument is heard. Viramitrodaya, p. 430. The 
Ratnakara interprets the term karma, ' their (religious) duties,' by 
' their proper occupation for a livelihood.' The drift of this rule, 
according to <7agannaiha,is this, that the king must not act otherwise 
than is consistent with the usages of castes or other corporations. 
See Colebrooke's Digest, III, 2, n. Ya^navalkya II, 192, &c. 

4. ' Contemptible in their nature,' essentially despicable, such as 
the eating of betel, which is customary among heretics and others. 
' Injurious to his interests,' causing pecuniary loss, &c. ' He shall 
prevent them from undertaking such acts,' he shall act so that they 
do not undertake them. Viramitrodaya, pp. 430, 431. 

5. 'Mixed assemblages,' meetings or gatherings of persons 
differing in caste. 'Unlawful wearing of arms,' wearing arms 
without sufficient motives, such as the apprehension of a danger. 
See Ratnakara, as quoted in Colebrooke's Digest, III, 2, 25. 
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*6. Those who cause dissension among the 
members of an association, shall undergo punish- 
ment of a specially severe kind; because they 
would prove extremely dangerous, like an (epi- 
demic) disease, if they were allowed to go free. 

*7. Whenever a criminal act, opposed to the 
dictates of morality, has been attempted, a king 
desirous of prosperity shall redress it. 



ELEVENTH TITLE OF LAW. 

Boundary Disputes. 

*i. Whenever (a decision has to be given) in 
regard to landed property, whether it be a dike (or 
bridge), a field, a boundary, a tilled piece of ground, 
or a waste, it is termed a Boundary Dispute. 

2. In all quarrels regarding landed property or 
boundaries, the decision rests with the neighbours, 
the inhabitants of the same town or village, the 

6. ' An association,' a guild of merchants or other corporation. 
Viramitrodaya, p. 430. 

7. When an act tainted with the sin of covetousness or another 
crime, and opposed to the dictates of revealed and traditional law, 
such as e.g. the prostitution of widows or other (virtuous females) 
among heretics or other (sinful men), has been attempted, the king 
must redress it, though it may have been practised for a long time. 
Vframitrodaya, p. 431. 

XI, 1. The meaning is as follows: 'A dike,' an embankment 
for the purposes of irrigation. 'A field,' a cultivated piece of 
ground (under water). 'A boundary,' a landmark. 'A tilled piece 
of ground,' cultivated soil. 'A waste,' uncultivated ground. When 
a decision has to be given in a quarrel with regard to any of these, 
it is called a lawsuit concerning landed property, or Boundary 
Dispute. Vtramitrodaya, p. 451. 

2. ManuVIlI, 259; Ya^navalkya II, 150. /■ 
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(other) members of the same community, and the 
senior (inhabitants of the district), 

*3. (As also) with those living outside on the 
outskirts of the village and who live by the tillage 
of fields situated in those parts, and with herdsmen, 
bird-catchers, hunters, and other inhabitants of the 
woods. 

4. These men shall determine the boundary, in 
accordance with the (old) landmarks, (such as) chaff 
of grain, coal, pot-sherds, wells, sanctuaries, trees, 

5. Objects of general notoriety, such as ant-hills, 
artificial mounds, slopes, hills and the like, and fields, 
gardens, roads, and old dikes. 

6. When a piece of ground has been carried off 
by a stream, or abandoned (by the owner), or when 
the boundary marks have been destroyed, (they 
shall fix the boundary) according to the inference 
to be drawn from (an inspection of) the spot, and 
according to the traces of possession (held by the 
former owner). 

* 7. Should the neighbours speak falsely, when 
called upon to decide a question of this sort, they 
shall all be punished one by one by the king, each 
having to pay the fine of the (second or) middlemost 
degree. 

*8. The corporation, the senior (inhabitants of 

3. The foresters shall only be consulted in default of cultivators 
whose fields are adjacent to the boundaries of the village. Virami- 
trodaya, p. 456. Manu VIII, 260. Ya^wavalkya II, 150. 

4, 5. Manu VIII, 246-251; Ya^wavalkya II, 151. 

7. Manu VIII, 263; Ya^navalkya II, 153. The fine of the 
second degree consists of 500 Pawas. 

8. The lower degree of punishment in the case of the persons 
here mentioned seems to be due to the fact that they may be 
supposed to be interested in the suit. 
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the district) and the rest shall also receive punish- 
ment one by one : they shall have to pay the fine of 
the first degree, if they make false statements. 

*q. The boundary should not be fixed by one 
man single-handed, though he be a reliable person. 
This business should be entrusted to a plurality of 
persons, because it is an affair of importance. 

*io. Should a single man undertake to fix the 
boundary, (he must do so) after having kept a fast, 
in a collected frame of mind, wearing a garland of 
red flowers and a (red) cloak, having strewed earth 
on his head. 

* 1 1. Should there be no persons conversant (with 
the true state of the question) and no boundary 
marks, then the king himself shall fix the boundary 
between the two estates, as he thinks best. 

12. According to this rule let all contests be 
decided in regard to houses, gardens, reservoirs of 
water, sanctuaries and the rest, as well as the space 
intermediate between two villages. 

* 1 3. When trees have grown on the boundary 
(or ridge) separating two contiguous fields, the fruits 
and blossoms shall be assigned to the owners of the 
two fields in common. 

9. According to the Vframitrodaya (p. 458), this prohibition 
in regard to the determination of the boundary by a single man, 
has reference to those only who are not acceptable to both parties 
and unacquainted with the law. 

10. ManuVIII, 256; Ya^navalkya II, 153. 

11. In default of neighbours and other persons conversant with 
the state of the matter, and of trees and other boundary marks, the 
king shall fix the boundary of his own accord. He shall distribute 
the ground intermediate between the two villages, which has become 
the subject of a contest, between the two litigant parties, and fix 
landmarks between the two. Viramitrodaya, p. 460. Manu VIII, 
265; Ya.gTiavalkya II, 153. 
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•14. When the boughs (or offshoots) of trees 
grown on the field of one man should take root in 
the field of another man, they must be known to 
belong by right to the owner (of that field), because 
they have sprung forth in another field (than the 
stem of the tree). 

* 1 5. A cross-road, the sanctuary of a deity, a 
street, and a public road must not be obstructed by 
(a place for) ordure, a terrace, a pit, an aqueduct, 
the edge of a thatch (syandaniki), or the like 
(obstructions). 

16. Should any one cause such obstruction through 
inadvertency or by force, the king shall impose on 
him a fine of the highest degree. 

*iy. The (erection of a) dike in the middle of 
another man's field is not a prohibited act, as it may 
be productive of considerable advantage, whereas 
the loss is trifling. That is to be desired as (com- 
parative) gain where there is (a slight) loss (only). 

*i8. There are two sorts of dikes (or water- 
courses), one (called kheya) which is dug into the 
ground, and (another called bandhya) which prevents 
the access of water. A kheya dike serves the pur- 
pose of irrigation, a bandhya dike serves to keep 
the water off. 

* 1 9. No grain is (ever produced) without water ; 

14. This rule seems to be intended principally for banyans and 
the like trees covering a large area with their offshoots. The 
Nepalese MS. omits w. 13, 14, 16. 

15. The term syandaniki is variously explained as denoting 
either the projecting roof or the eaves of a house. 

17. Yag-fiavalkya II, 156. 

18. Kheya means literally ' what is capable of being dug,' and 
bandhya ' what is capable of being stopped.' What is meant by 
these two terms may best be seen from the next paragraph. 
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but too much water tends to spoil the grain. An 
inundation is as injurious (to growth) as a dearth 
of water. 

* 20. If a man were to put in repair a dike 
erected long ago, but decayed, without asking the 
permission of the owner, he shall not have (the use 
and) profits of it. 

* 21. However, after the death of the owner or of 
another man sprung from the same race (who has 
succeeded to his property), he may repair the dike, 
after having been authorized to do so by the king. 

* 22. By acting otherwise he will get into trouble, 
in the same way as the hunter (of the tale). The 
shafts of him are spent in vain who hits again and 
again one who has been hit already. 

* 23. When the owner of a field is unable (to cul- 
tivate it), or dead, or gone no one knows whither, 
any stranger who undertakes its cultivation un- 
checked (by the owner or others) shall be allowed to 
keep the produce. 

* 24. When the owner returns while the stranger 

ao. With the owner's permission, any man may restore a dike, 
&c, which has fallen into decay. Vframitrodaya, p. 468. Ya^na- 
valkya II, 157. Read pravrittam in the text. 

a 1. The authority of the king is required, because, without it, 
the profits of the dike would have to be enjoyed by the king himself. 
See Ya^navalkya II, 157. 

aa. The tertium comparationis in this simile has to be sought 
in the vanity of the effort only. Manu (IX, 73) applies the same 
simile to seed, i.e. semen virile spent in vain on the field, i.e. wife 
of a stranger. 

33. 'Unable' (to cultivate the field) through want of means. 
' A field,' one which has become a desert. Viv£da£int£ma*i, p. 64. 

24. ' The owner,' or his son or other (descendant). 'The whole 
expense incurred in tilling the waste,' the cost of converting the 
desert into cultivated ground. Viramitrodaya, pp. 469, 470. 
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is engaged in cultivating the field, (the owner) shall 
recover his field, after having paid (to the cultivator) 
the whole expense incurred in tilling the waste. 

25. A deduction of an eighth part (shall be made), 
till seven years have elapsed. But when the eighth 
year arrives, (the owner) shall recover the field cul- 
tivated (by the other, as his independent property). 

* 26. A tract of land (which has not been under 
cultivation) for a year is called Ardhakhila (half- 
waste). That which has not been (under cultivation) 
for three years is called Khila (waste). That which 
has not been under cultivation for five years is no 
better than a forest. 

27. A field which has been held by three genera- 
tions in succession, and a house which has been 
inherited from an ancestor, cannot be estranged 
(from its legitimate owner) by force of possession, 
except when the king wills it so. 

* 28. When grain has been destroyed by cows or 

25. It appears from an analogous text of Katyayana that this 
rule is intended for those cases where the owner is unable to pay 
for the expense incurred by the cultivator. Katyayana says, 'If 
through want of means (the owner) do not repay the expense 
entailed by the cultivation of the waste, the cultivator shall be 
allowed to keep the produce minus an eighth part. During eight 
years he may keep the (annual) produce (minus an eighth). 
After that period, it shall belong to the proprietor.' 

26. These definitions are inserted here, because the previous 
rules according to the commentators apply to a desert or forest only, 
the cultivation of which causes considerable difficulty and expense. 

28-42. N&rada's eleventh title of law, though called 'Boundary 
Disputes,' is in reality a collection of all legal rules relating to 
fields. Manu and those who follow him treat the subject of damage 
done by cattle to crops or grass as a section of the chapter on 
'Disputes between master and herdsman/ which title of law is 
wanting in the N&rada-smrsti. 

28. Gautama XII, 20. 
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other cattle crossing a fence, the herdsman deserves 
punishment in that case, unless he should have done 
his best to keep the cattle off. 

* 29. When grain has been destroyed (altogether), 
with the root, the owner of it may claim a corre- 
sponding quantity of grain (as damages) ; the herds- 
man shall be corporally punished ; and on his master 
he shall impose a fine. 

* 30. A cow within ten days after her calving, 
a full grown bull, a horse, and an elephant shall be 
kept off carefully. The owner of any one out of these 
animals is not liable to punishment (should they do 
mischief). 

* 31. For (mischief done by) a cow he shall inflict 
a fine of one Masha ; for (mischief done by) a female 
buffalo, two Mishas ; in the case of a goat or sheep 
(trespassing) with its young, the fine shall amount 
to half a Masha. 

*32. The (owners of) elephants and horses shall 
not have to pay any fine ; for they are looked upon 
as protectors of (the king's) subjects. Impunity is 
(likewise) granted to (the owner of) a strayed cow, 



29. The author of the Vtramitrodaya (p. 450) observes ex- 
pressly that the term vadha denotes corporal punishment, and not 
execution, in this place. The other commentators agree with him. 
Manu VIII, 241 ; Ya^flavalkya II, 161 ; Gautama XII, 26 ; Vishmi 
V, 146. The Nepalese MS. omits this paragraph. . 

30. The reason why horses and elephants have to be kept off 
is given in paragraph 32. Horses and elephants were used for 
the purposes of war principally. Manu VIII, 242; Ya^Savalkya II, 

163. & c- 

31. Vishmi V, 140-144; Gautama XII, 22-25; Ya^flavalkya 
II, 159. 

32. 33. Manu VIII, 242; Vishmi V, 150; Ya^flavalkya II, 163. 
The Nepalese MS. has ' a pregnant cow ' for * a strayed cow.' 

[33] M 
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of one that has recently calved, and of one un- 
manageable. 

33. (As also to the owner of) one that has lost 
her way, or broken down, or stuck (in marshy 
ground), or (of) a bull marked with the sign of con- 
secration. Four times (the amount of the damage 
done) is declared (to be the fine) in the case of 
(a cow) whose nostrils have been pierced and who 
abides in the field. 

* 34. When the cattle lie down in the field (after 
grazing), the fine to be inflicted shall be double; 
when they remain (in the field for the night), it shall 
be four times (the ordinary amount) ; when they 
graze in the sight (of the keeper), that man shall be 
punished even as a thief. 

* 35. When cows, straying through the fault of 

33. The genuineness of this paragraph appears doubtful, because 
some of the propositions contained in it are nearly identical with the 
rules laid down in the paragraphs immediately preceding and follow- 
ing it. Besides, the language of this paragraph is obscure, and it is 
not given in any commentary nor in the Nepalese MS. The solemn 
ceremony of setting a bull at liberty and consecrating him to the 
gods, with a mark on each flank, is described by Vishmi, chapter 
LXXXVI, and in the Grrtiya-sutras. Piercing the nostrils of a 
barren cow is mentioned as an offence by Manu VIII, 325. It 
does not become clear why damage done by a cow of this sort 
should be a greater offence than damage done by an ordinary cow. 

34. ' When they lie down in the field,' after having eaten their 
fill. ' When they remain,' when they spend the night in the field, 
after grazing. Vivida^intamawi, Gagannatha, &c. ' In the sight 
of the keeper : ' thus according to Gagannatha (Colebrooke's Digest, 
III, 4, 46 \ The correctness of his interpretation is confirmed by 
Ya^flavalkya II, 162. According to the Vivada^intamawi (p. 67), 
the meaning is this, that the cattle are allowed to graze by the 
keeper, in the sight of the proprietor of the field, and in spite of 
the remonstrances of the latter. Vishmi V, 145 ; Ya^-navalkya 
II, 160, 162. 
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their keeper, have entered a field, no punishment 
shall be inflicted on the owner of the cows ; the 
herdsman (alone) is punishable (for the damage 
done by them). 

* 36. When (a herdsman) has been seized by the 
king or (devoured) by an alligator, or struck by 
Indra's thunderbolt, or bitten by a serpent, or fallen 
from a tree, 

* 37. Or killed by a tiger or other (ferocious 
animal), or smitten by a disease of any sort, no 
offence can be imputed either to the herdsman or to 
the owner of the cattle. 

* 38. When a man claims damages for grain con- 
sumed by cattle (grazing in his field), that quantity 
of grain must be restored to him (by the owner of 
the cattle), which has been consumed in the field in 
the estimation of the neighbours. 

* 39. The cows shall be given up to their owner, 
and the grain to the husbandman. In the same way 
a fine shall be imposed on the herdsman when grain 
has been trodden down (by cows). 

36. ' Seized by the king,' employed in the king's business. See 
Colebrooke's Digest, III, 4, 52. 

37. This paragraph is omitted in the Nepalese MS. 

38. Gautama XII, 26; Manu VIII, 241 ; Ya^avalkya II, 161 . 
The Nepalese MS. inserts a spurious verse here, the first half of 
which is identical with Manu IX, 37, and the second half identical 
with Narada XI, 22. 

39. The meaning of the injunction to give up the cows seems 
to be this, that the owner of the cows shall not at once recover 
them, when they have been seized by the proprietor of the field, 
after doing damage in the field. The Vivadaflntamam has a 
different reading of this clause : gavatraw gomina deyaai. This is 
explained as meaning that ' blades of corn must be made good by 
the owner of cattle.' Similar readings are found in other com- 
mentaries as well. Apastamba II, 11, 28, 5. 

M 2 
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40. When a field is situate on the borders of 
a village, or contiguous to a pasture ground, or 
adjacent to a high road, the herdsman is not repre- 
hensible for the destruction of grain (in that field), if 
the field is not protected by a fence. 

*4i. On (that side of) the field which faces the 
road a fence shall be made over which a camel 
cannot look, nor cattle or horses jump, and which 
a boar cannot break through. 

* 42. A householder's house and his field are con- 
sidered as the two fundaments of his existence. 
Therefore let not the king upset either of them ; 
for that is the root of householders. 

43. When his people are flourishing, the religious 
merit and the treasure of a king are sure to be 
in a flourishing state as well. When (the people) 
cease to prosper, (his merit and his treasure) are 
sure to abate as well. Therefore he must never 
lose sight of (that) cause of prosperity. 



TWELFTH TITLE OF LAW. 
The Mutual Duties of Husband and Wife. 

* 1. That title of law in which the legal rules for 
women and men regarding marriage and the other 

40. 'Pasture ground,' a meadow reserved for feeding cows or 
other cattle. Ratn&kara. See Colebrooke's Digest, III, 4, 27. 
Manu VIII, 238, 240 ; Visbm V, 147, 148; Gautama XII, 21; 
Ya£#avalkya II, 162. 

41. Manu VIII, 239. 

42. This maxim shows that the compiler of the N&rada-smrsti 
wrote for an essentially agricultural people. 

XII, 1. Manu IX, 1. 
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(mutual relations between them) are laid down is 
called The Mutual Duties of Husband and Wife. 

2. When a woman and man are to unite (as wife 
and husband), the choice of the bride must take 
place first of all. The choice of the bride is suc- 
ceeded by the (ceremony of) joining the bride and 
bridegroom's hands. Thus the ceremony (of mar- 
riage) is twofold. 

3. Of these two parts (of the marriage ceremony) 
the choice of the bride is declared to lose its binding 
force, when a blemish is (subsequently) discovered 
(in either of the two parties). The Mantra (prayer), 
which is recited during the ceremony of joining the 
bride and bridegroom's hands, is the permanent 
token of matrimony. 

4. When a Brahman, Kshatriya, Vai^ya, or .Sudra 
takes a wife, it is best for him to take her out of his 
own caste ; and so is a member of her own caste the 
(most eligible) husband for a woman (of any caste). 

5. A Brahman may marry three wives of different 
caste, in the direct order of the castes ; and so may 

2. The Smn'ti-writers, as a rule, do not mention the act of 
varawa, ' choice of a bride,' at all. It appears from the next para- 

" graph that Narada also does not place it on a par with the ceremony 
of marriage, which is indissoluble for life. 

3. The ' choice of the bride,' or betrothal, being dissoluble on 
the discovery of a blemish (in either party), it follows that the act of 
joining the bride and bridegroom's hands, i. e. the ceremony of 
marriage, must be indissoluble. See, too, paragraph 28. The 
particular Mantras to be recited during the marriage ceremony are 
given in the Gr/Tiya-sutras. 

4. Apastamba II, 6, 13, 1 ; Vasish/<4a VIII, 1 ; Gautama IV, 1 ; 
Manu III, 12 ; Yi^navalkya I, 55. 

5, 6. It is important to note that Narada belongs to that group of 
Smnti-writers who recognise the legitimacy of marriage unions 
between Brahmans and .Sudra women. Baudhayana I, 8, 16, 1-5; 
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a Sudra woman take a husband of any of the three 
castes above her own. 

6. For a Kshatriya, two wives differing (from 
him) in caste are permitted ; for a Vaisya, a single 
wife differing (from him) in caste. (On the other 
hand), a Vaisya woman may take a husband of two 
different castes ; and a Kshatriya woman may take 
a husband of one different caste. 

7. Sagotras and Saminapravaras are ineligible 
for marriage up to the fifth and seventh degrees of 
relationship respectively, on the father's and mother's 
side. 

* 8. The man must undergo an examination with 
regard to his virile ; when the fact of his virile has 
been placed beyond doubt, he shall obtain the 
maiden, (but not otherwise.) 

*9. If his collar-bone, his knee, and his bones (in 

VasishMa I, 24, 25; Vish«u XXIV, 1-4; Manu III, 12-14; 
Ya^-navalkya I, 56, 57. 

6. The somewhat laconic terms of the original may be para- 
phrased as follows : A Kshatriya may marry a VaLrya and a .Sudra 
woman, besides a wife of his own caste. A Vawya may marry a 
.Sfidra woman, besides a wife of his own caste. A Vauya woman 
may either take a Vawya husband, or she may wed a Kshatriya 
or a Brahman. A Kshatriya may either take a Kshatriya husband, 
or she may marry a Brahman. 

7. A Sagotra is a relative bearing the same family name(laukika 
gotra). A Samanapravara is one descended from the same Rtshi 
(vaidika gotra). See Professor Buhler's notes on Gautama XVIII, 
6 ; Apastamba II, 5, 11, 15. Manu III, 5; Apastamba II, 5, 11, 
15-16 ; Gautama IV, 2-5 ; Vasish//4a VIII, 1,2; BaucMyana II, 1, 
31-38 ; Vishwu XXIV, 9, 10; Manu III, 5 ; Yi^navalkya I, 53. 

8. Ya^-wavalkya I, 55. It should be observed, however, that the 
eligibility of impotent men or eunuchs for marriage is recognised in 
the Code of Manu (IX, 203), and that such men are very commonly 
married now-a-days. 

9. The curious disquisition on impotency is quoted in such an 
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general) are strongly made ; if his shoulders and his 
hair are (also) strongly made; if the nape of his 
neck is stout, and his thigh and his skin delicate ; if 
his gait and his voice is vigorous ; 

* 10. If his semen, when thrown into water, does 
not swim on the surface ; and if his urine is rich and 
foamy : by these tokens may a potent man be known ; 
and one impotent by the opposite characteristics. 

*u. Fourteen species of impotent men are dis- 
tinguished by the sages, according to the rules of 
science, including both the curable and incurable. 
The rules regarding them shall be given in order. 

* 1 2. One naturally impotent, one whose testicles 
have been cut out, a Pakshashawa^a, one who has 
been deprived of his potency by a. curse of his 
spiritual guide, or by illness, or by the wrath of 
a deity, 

*i3. One jealous, a Sevya, one whose semen is 
(evanescent) as air, a Mukhebhaga, one who spills 

early compilation as Apararka's Commentary of the Ya^flavalkya- 
smrrti (twelfth century), which goes far to prove its genuineness. 
Apararka's gloss on this passage, scanty as it is, has proved useful 
in elucidating some of the difficult terms occurring in it, and in es- 
tablishing the correct readings. Besides, I have been able to avail 
myself of some valuable remarks, kindly communicated to me by 
the late Dr. Haas', the well-known connoisseur of Indian medicine. 

10. An analogous text is quoted from the SnWti of KStyayana. 
* He is called impotent whose urine froths not and whose faeces sink 
in water, and whose generative organ is deficient in erection or 
seminal juices.' See Colebrooke's Digest, V, 5, 330. 

ia. 'One naturally impotent' (nisargasha»<£4a), one born with- 
out the capacity of producing semen. Apararka. This category 
seems to be synonymous with the saha^a of Sorruta, the standard 
writer on medicine. Pakshasha»<fl4a, according to Apar&rka, is one 
capable of approaching a woman once in every half-month (Paksha). 

13. The jealous man, trshySsha»<//4a, seems to be identical with 
the irshyaka of Sumita, ' qui nisi alius cujusdam ineuntis feminam 
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his semen, one whose semen is devoid of strength, 
one timorous, and one who is potent with another 
woman (than his wife) only, (these are the fourteen 
sorts of impotent persons.) 

* 14. Among these, the two first are incurable ; the 
one called Pakshasha#aJ£a should wait for a month ; 
the (three) named after him shall have to wait for 
a year. 

* 1 5. Those four, among whom, in the above enu- 
meration, the one jealous comes first, shall be avoided 
by their wives just like an outcast, though they may 
have been enjoyed by them. 

* 1 6. For the wife of one who spills his semen, or 
whose semen is devoid of strength, though they may 
have discharged their marital duties, another husband 
must be procured, after she has waited for half a year. 

* 1 7. If a man is timorous, he fails when he is about 

conspectu non potest.' The term sevya is obscure enough. Dr. 
Haas proposes to read ka, sevyasfa or fa mevyarfe or £aseky- 
asia., for ka sevyar£a. The asekya is a species of impotent person 
according to Sarruta. It may be, however, that the reading sevya is 
correct, and denotes one with whom sexual intercourse is possible- 
Mukhebhaga, ' is qui ore prout cunno utitur.' The revolting practice 
in question is repeatedly referred to e. g. by Narada himself, VI, 19, 
according to the commentators, and 1, 1 83. Dr. Haas proposes to read 
mushkabhagnaA, ' one deprived of the scrotum.' It may be argued, 
however, that this category has already been referred to in para- 
graph 12, and that the reading mushkabhagna is objectionable for 
metrical reasons. According to Aparirka, akshipta, the next term, 
means ' is cujus semen in coitu retro (aut susum) fluit ; ' moghabtfa 
means 'is cui semen ad propagationem aptum non est;' jatina 
means 'is cujus penis coitu facto collabitur;' and anyapati, the 
last term, means ' is qui cum alia femina praeter uxorem potest.' 

15. 'Like an outcast (patita).' Dr. Haas assigns a different 
meaning to the term patita, viz. 'is cujus penis collabitur;' and 
refers to such expressions as dhva^aA patati, ' penis collabitur,' in 
the Bhavaprakara. 
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to approach his wife; such a feeble man shall be 
stirred up by bringing before him other men's wives 
or young maidens, &c. 

* 18. If a man is potent with another woman 
but impotent with his own wife, his wife shall take 
another husband. This is a law promulgated by 
the Creator of the world. 

19. Women have been created for the sake of 
propagation, the wife being the field, and the hus- 
band the giver of the seed. The field must be given 
to him who has seed. He who has no seed is un- 
worthy to possess the field. 

20. Let a maiden be given in marriage by her 
father himself, or by her brother with the father's 
authority, or by her paternal grandfather, or by her 
maternal uncle, or by her agnates or cognates. 

21. In default of all these, by the mother, in case 
she is competent (to act as guardian); if she be 
wanting in competence, the distant connexions shall 
give a maiden in marriage. 

22. If no such person be in existence, let the 
maiden have recourse to the king, and let her, with 
his permission, betake herself to a bridegroom of 
her own choice, 

30, si. The object of these rules is to prevent that any marriage- 
able maiden should remain unmarried, which is a great point in the 
eyes of a Hindu legislator. Vish«u XXIV, 38, 39 ; Manu V, 151 ; 
Ya^Ttavalkya I, 63. The Nepalese MS. refers to the maternal in- 
stead of the paternal grandfather. 

33, 33. This is the custom of Svaya»»vara, ' self-choice (of a bride- 
groom),' so well known from the Indian epics. It appears from 
this paragraph that Narada does not allow this custom to be 
practised except with certain restrictions. See, however, the next 
paragraph. ' Age ; ' Manu says (IX, 94) that a man at the age of 
thirty shall marry a maiden of twelve, and a man aged twenty-four, 
years a maiden of eight. Gautama XVIII, 20 ; Vasish//5a XVII, 
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23. Who belongs to her own caste, and is a suit- 
able match in point of descent, morality, age, and 
sacred learning. Let her discharge her religious duties 
in common with him, and bear children to him. 

24. When a bridegroom goes abroad after having 
espoused a maiden, let the maiden wait till her 
menses have passed three times, and then choose 
another bridegroom. 

25. Let no maiden suffer the period of maturity 
to come on without giving notice of it to her rela- 
tions. Should they omit to give her in marriage, 
they would be equal to the murderers of an embryo. 

26. He who does not give such a maiden in mar- 
riage commits the crime of killing an embryo as many 
times as her period of menstruation passes by with- 
out her having a husband. 

27. Therefore a father must give his daughter in 
marriage once (for all), as soon as the signs of matu- 
rity become apparent. (By acting) otherwise he 
would commit a heavy crime. Such is the rule 
settled among the virtuous. 

67, 68 ; Manu IX, 90-92 ; Vishwu XXIV, 40 ; Ya^wavalkya I, 64; 
Baudhayana IV, 1, 14. Read anurupaw in the text. 

24. This is the law in the case of a woman recently married, when 
consummation has not yet taken place. As for the conduct en- 
joined to one left by her husband, when they have been married 
for some length of time, see paragraphs 96-101. 

25. Maturity, according to a well-known versus memorialis, 
generally commences after completion of the tenth year. ' One aged 
eight years is a child; one aged nine years is a maiden; one aged 
ten years is a virgin ; after that time she is a marriageable woman.' 
See Parirara VII, 6; Sawvarta V, 66; Gautama XVIII, 22; 
Vasish/Aa XVII, 69; Vishwu XXIV, 41 ; Manu IX, 4, 93. 

26. VasishASa XVII, 71; Ya^wavalkya I, 64; Baudhiyana IV, 

i» 13- 

27. It must not be inferred from this rule that Narada is not 
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28. Once is the (family) property divided, once is 
a maiden given in marriage, and once does a man 
say, 'I will give;' each of these three acts is done 
a single time only among the virtuous. 

29. This rule applies to the five (first) marriage 
forms only, beginning with the Brahma (form of 
marriage). In the three (others), beginning with 
the Asura form, the (irrevocable) gift (of a maiden to 
a particular suitor) depends on the qualities (of the 
suitor). 

30. Should a more respectable suitor, (who appears) 
eligible in point of religious merit, fortune, and ami- 
ability, present himself, when the nuptial gift has 
already been presented (to the parents by the first 



an advocate of infant marriage, like many other Smr/'ti-writers. 
Thus Daksha says, ' Let a maiden be given in marriage at the age 
of eight years ; thus justice will not be violated.' Angiras rules that 
a maiden must be given in marriage in her tenth year by all means. 
Ra^-amartaWa, Yama, and Parama declare that it is a heavy sin if 
she continues to reside at her father's house after having reached 
her twelfth year of age. Vasish/Aa, Gautama, Vishwu, and Manu 
(IX, 93) ordain to give a maiden in marriage before she attains 
the age of puberty. 

28. This is the general rule regarding the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie. Divers important restrictions of this rule are stated 
in paragraphs 24, 29, 30, 96-101. Identical with Manu IX, 47. 
The Nepalese MS. inserts two paragraphs here: 'Soma springs 
into existence when the marks of puberty appear, and enjoys 
women. Their breast is a Gandharva, and Agni (the god of fire) is 
said to dwell in their menstrual discharge. Therefore let a father 
give his daughter in marriage before the marks of puberty have 
appeared in her, and before the menses and the breasts have been 
developed, and before she has been enjoyed by Soma and the rest.' 
The first paragraph occurs in the PaflAatantra as well. See the 
Petersburg Dictionary, s. v. Gandharva. 

29. Other legal consequences of the choice of a particular form of 
marriage are stated in the law of inheritance. See XIII, 9. 

30. Out of the various meanings of the term julka, the meaning 
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suitor), the verbal engagement (previously made) 
shall be annulled. 

3 1 . Let no man calumniate a faultless maiden, nei- 
ther must one calumniate a faultless suitor. When, 
however, there is an actual defect, it is no offence if 
they dissolve their mutual engagement. 

32. When a man, after having made a solemn 
promise of giving his daughter in marriage to a 
certain suitor, does not deliver her afterwards, he 
shall be punished by the king like a thief, in case 
the suitor be faultless. 

33. But when a man gives a maiden in marriage, 
who has a (secret) blemish without first making (the 
defect) known, the king shall visit him with punish- 
ment of the very gravest kind. 

34. When a man, from hatred, declares a certain 
maiden to have lost her virginity, he shall pay one 
hundred Pa«as as a fine, unless he be able to give 
proofs of her disgrace. 

* 35. When a man, after having plighted his faith 
to a maiden, abandons her, although she is faultless, 
he shall be fined and shall marry the maiden, even 
against his will. 

36. Affliction with a chronic or hateful disease, 

' nuptial gift, presented to the parents of the bride by the bride- 
groom,' is no doubt the only one which fits in this place, as it 
appears from the preceding paragraph that this rule is applicable 
principally to the Asura form of marriage, i. e. marriage by pur- 
chase. Ya^navalkya I, 65. 

31. Manu VIII, 225 ; IX, 72 ; Ya^riavalkya I, 66 ; Vishmi V, 47. 

32. Manu IX, 71 ; Yi^navalkya I, 65. 

33. Manu VIII, 224; IX, 73 ; Ya^navalkya 1, 66 ; Vishmi V, 45. 

34. Vishmi V, 47; Manu VIII, 225; Ya^navalkya 1,66. 

35. Ya^fiavalkya I, 66. 

36. It does not become quite clear how far the last term in this 
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deformity, the loss of her virginity, a blemish, and 
proved intercourse with another man : these are de- 
clared to be the faults of a maiden. 

37. Madness, loss of caste, impotency, misery, to 
have forsaken his relatives, and the two first faults 
of a maiden (in the above text) : these are the faults 
of a suitor. 

38. Eight nuptial rites have been ordained for 
the (four) castes, by which wedlock may be entered 
into. The Brahma form is the first of these, the 
Pra^apatya form is the second. 

39. The Arsha, Daiva, Gandharva, and Asura 
forms follow next. The Rakshasa form is no worse 
than the one preceding it, and the Pai^aia is de- 
clared to be the eighth. 

40. In the Brahma form, a maiden decked with 
ornaments is given (to the bridegroom), after he has 
been invited and honourably received (by the father). 
When he has been addressed with the words, ' Fulfil 
your sacred duties together (with her),' it is termed 
the Pra/apatya form. 

41. When (the father) receives (from the bride- 
groom) a dress and a bull and a cow, it is termed 
the Arsha form. When she is given, before the 



enumeration, anyagatabhavi, differs in import from the two terms 
immediately, preceding it. Perhaps it denotes one pregnant, or who 
has had a child with another man. 

37. 'To have forsaken his relatives.' It is evident that certain 
near relatives must be meant, as e.g. Manu says (VIII, 389) that 
a mother, father, wife, or son must not be forsaken. 

38-43. Manu III, 20, 2i, 27-34; Ya^avalkya I, 58-61; 
Apastamba II, 5, 11, 17— II, 5, 12, 2; Gautama IV, 6-13 ; 
Baudhayana I, 20, 1-9 ; Vasish/Aa I, 28-35 ; Vishwu XXIV, 
17-26. 

40. See Professor Btlhler's note on Manu III, 30, 27. 
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altar, to a priest, who officiates at a sacrifice, it is 
termed the Daiva form. 

42. The union of a willing maiden with her lover 
is the fifth form, termed Gandharva. When a price 
is (asked for the bride by the father and) taken (by 
him), it is the form termed Asura. 

43. The Rikshasa form is declared to consist of 
the forcible abduction of a maiden. Sexual inter- 
course with a woman during her sleep or while she 
is unconscious (of the approach of a man) constitutes 
the eighth form, the basest of all. 

44. Of these, the (first) four, beginning with the 
Brahma form, are declared to be lawful ; the Gan- 
dharva form is common (to all castes); the three 
forms, which come after it, are unlawful. 

45. (Besides the lawful wives) seven other sorts 
of wives are mentioned in order, who have previously 
been enjoyed by another man. Among these, the 
Punarbhu (woman twice married) is of three kinds, 
and the Svairi»l (wanton woman) is fourfold. 

*46. A maiden not deflowered, but disgraced by 
the act of joining the bride and bridegroom's hands, is 

43. The term pramatta, translated by ' unconscious,' may either 
refer to a temporary or to a permanent derangement of the maiden's 
intellect. 

44. Manu III, 23-26; Apastamba II, 5, 12, 3; Gautama IV, 
14, 15; Baudhayana I, 20, 10-16; Vishwu XXIV, 27, 28. 

45. The fact that Narada treats Punarbhus, 'remarried women,' 
as being only one degree superior to Svairints, ' wanton women,' 
and belonging like the latter to the category of women previously 
enjoyed by another man, indicates the low estimation in which he 
holds remarried women, though remarriage is a perfectly legitimate 
proceeding, according to him, in certain cases. Manu V, 163; 
Ya^navalkya I, 67. Read trividhd in the text. 

46. ' The act of joining the bride and bridegroom's hands,' the mar- 
riage ceremony. Vasish/Aa X VII, 20; Manu IX, 176; VishwuXV, 8. 
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declared to be the first Punarbhu. She is required 
to have the marriage ceremony performed once more 
(when she is married for the second time). 

*47. One who, after having left the husband of 
her youth and betaken herself to another man, re- 
turns into the house of her husband, is declared the 
second (Punarbhu). 

*48. When a woman, on failure of brothers-in-law, 
is delivered by her relations to a Sapiw^a of the same 
caste, she is termed the third (Punarbhu). 

*49. When a woman, no matter whether she have 
children or not, goes to live with another man 
through love, her husband being alive, she is the 
first Svairi»t (wanton woman). 

* 50. When a woman, after the death of her hus- 
band, rejects her brothers-in-law or other (relations) 
who have come to her, and unites herself with a 
stranger through love, she is called the second 
(Svairi«l). 

*5i. One who, having come from a (foreign) 
country, or having been purchased with money, or 
being oppressed with hunger or thirst, gives herself 
up to a man, saying, ' I am thine,' — is declared to be 
the third (Svairi»l). 

*52. When a woman, after having been given in 

47. Manu IX, 176; Vasish/fta XVII, 19; Vish«u XV, 9. 

48. This is an allusion to the custom of Niyoga or lcvirate, as 
described below, in paragraphs 80-88. 

49. Ya^navalkya I, 67. 

50. The 'wanton woman' here referred to is apparently one 
who, after the death of her husband, declines to perform the custom 
of Niyoga with a brother-in-law or other relation, and goes to live 
with a stranger instead of it. 

51. ' I am thine ; ' this is the formula by which a slave that is to 
be delivers himself to his future master. See above, V, 27. 

52. The term utpannasahasa has been translated 'by force.' 
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marriage by her spiritual guides, in a manner cor- 
responding with the usages of her country, (is after- 
wards married) to another by force, she is called the 
last Svairitfi. 

*53. Thus has the law been declared with re- 
gard to Punarbhu and Svairirct wives. Among them, 
each preceding one is inferior to the next in order, 
and each following one is superior to the one pre- 
ceding her. 

* 54. The issue of those women who have been 
purchased for a price belongs to the begetter. But 
when nothing has been paid for a woman, her off- 
spring belongs to her legitimate husband. 

55. When seed is strewn on a field, without the 
knowledge of the owner, the giver of the seed has 
no share in it; the fruit belongs absolutely to the 
owner of the field. 

56. When seed, carried off by a torrent of water 
or by a gust of wind, grows up in the field of a 

The Mitakshara, p. 77, interprets it by utpannavyabhWara, ' through 
adultery,' which seems to mean that an elopement is referred to, 
and not a forcible abduction. In that case, however, this species 
of wanton women would coincide entirely with the species de- 
scribed in paragraph 49. Besides, it appears from what is said 
in paragraph 53, that the species of wanton women described in 
paragraph 5 a must be less reprehensible than the three species 
described in the preceding paragraphs. 

53. The Nepalese MS. has the following two paragraphs instead 
of 53. 'Among the four sorts of Svairiwt women, the last re- 
spectively are preferable to those previously mentioned ; the 
treatment of their offspring is optional, as regards inheritance, 
funeral oblations of balls of meal and water, and other concerns. 
To Punarbhu women, the same rule is applicable as to Svairiwi 
women. Among them (also) each preceding one is inferior,' &c. 

54. This rule shows that the purchase and sale of women must 
have been a very common proceeding in the times of Narada. 

$6. Manu IX, 54. 
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stranger, the owner of that field shall obtain the 
produce; none of the produce shall belong to the 
owner of the seed. 

57. When a full-grown bull begets calves with 
the cows of another man, while roaming in his cow- 
pen, the calves shall belong to him who owns the 
cows ; in vain has the bull spent his strength. 

58. When seed is sown in the field of another 
with the consent of the owner of that field, the off- 
spring is considered to be the common property of 
the giver of the seed and the owner of the soil. 

*59. Grain cannot be produced without a field, 
nor can it be produced without seed. Therefore 
offspring belongs by right to both, the father as well 
as the mother. 

*6o. Nor is (legitimate) offspring produced, when 
a man meets a woman at another house than her 
own. That is declared adultery by those conversant 
with (the law on) this subject, unless she have come 
into (the man's) house of her own accord. 

*6i. A man is not punishable as an adulterer for 
having intercourse with the wife of one who has left 
his wife without her fault, or of one impotent or 
consumptive, if the woman herself consents to it. 

57. Manu IX, 50, &c. 58. Manu IX, 53. 

60. When a woman enters the house of her paramour of her 
own accord to have intercourse with him, there is no offence (on 
his part). Vivada/fcint!ma«i, p. 11 a. The Nepalese MS. reads 
this paragraph differently: 'When a man has intercourse with 
a woman who has a protector living, at another man's house, it is 
termed adultery by those conversant with the subject, unless,' &c. 

61. When a man has connexion with a married woman, forsaken 
by her husband, or whose husband is impotent or feeble, he is not 
punishable, in case the woman consents to it, even though he meet 
her at her own house. Vivida&ntamani, p. 1 13. 

[33] N 
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*62. To meet with another man's wife in an un- 
seasonable hour or place, and to sit, converse, or 
dally with her, these are the three grades of adultery, 

*6$. When a woman and a man have meetings 
at the confluence of two rivers, at a Ghat, in a 
garden, or in a park, it is also termed adultery. 

64. By the employment of go-betweens, dispatch 
of letters and other criminal proceedings of various 
kinds, adultery may be found out by the knowing. 

*65. If one touches a woman in a place (where it 
is) improper (to touch her) or allows himself to be 
touched (in such a spot), all such acts, done with 
mutual consent, are declared to be adultery. 

*66. Bestowing attentions (on a woman), sporting 
(with her), touching her ornaments and clothes, sit- 
ting with her on a bed, all such acts are (also) declared 
to be adulterous. 

*6y. If a man seizes a woman by the hand, by a 
braid of hair, or by the border of her gown, or if he 
calls out, ' Stop, stop,' all such acts are (also) de- 
clared to be adulterous. 

68. By the sending of clothes, ornaments, gar- 
lands of flowers, drinks, food, and fragrant substances, 
adultery may (also) be discovered by the wise. 

62. Manu VIII, 354; Ya^wavalkya II, 284. 

63. Manu VIII, 356. The Nepalese MS. omits paragraphs 64, 
6g, and arranges paragraphs 66-69 differently. 

65. Identical with Manu VIII, 358. « A place (where it is) im- 
proper (to touch her).' For a different interpretation of this term, 
see Professor Btthler's note on Manu VIII, 358. 

66. ' Bestowing attentions on a woman,' doing what is agreeable 
to her. Vivada£intama»i, p. no. Nearly identical with Manu 
VIII, 357- 

67. Such acts, when committed against another woman than 
one's own wife, constitute the offence of adultery. That is the 
meaning. Vivadaiintamawi, p. no; Ya^flavalkya II, 284. 
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*69. When a man, actuated by vanity, folly, or 
braggartism, declares himself, that he has enjoyed 
the love of a certain woman, that is also termed an 
adulterous proceeding. 

70. When a man has connexion with a woman of 
his own caste, a fine of the highest degree (shall be 
inflicted on him) ; and the middling fine, when he has 
connexion with a woman of lower caste ; and capital 
punishment, when he has connexion with a woman 
of superior caste. 

7 1 . (When he has connexion) with a maiden against 
her will, he shall have two fingers cut off. If the 
maiden belongs to the highest (or Brahman) caste, 
death and the confiscation of his entire property (shall 
be hjs punishment). 

*72. When, however, he has connexion with a 
willing maiden, it is no offence, but he shall bestow 
ornaments on her, honour herewith other presents), 
and (lawfully) espouse her. 

*T2>. A mother, mother's sister, mother-in-law, 
maternal uncle's wife, father's sister, paternal uncle's 
(wife), friend's (wife), pupil's wife, sister, sister's 
friend, daughter-in-law, 

*74. Daughter, spiritual teacher's wife, Sagotra 
relation, one come to him for protection, a queen, 
a female ascetic, a nurse, an honest woman, and a 
female of the highest caste : 

70. Manu VIII, 374-385; Ya^flavalkya II, 286; Vishwu V, 
40, 41; Gautama XII, 2, 3; Baudhayana II, 3, 52, &c. 

71. Manu VIII, 366, 367 ; Ya^flavalkya II, 288. 

72. Manu VIII, 366; Ya^flavalkya II, 288. The Nepalese MS. 
reads: *' When a man of the same caste has intercourse with 
a willing maiden.' 

73-75. Manu XI, 171; Ya^flavalkya III, 231-233* &c- 

N 2 
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*75. When a man carnally knows any one out of 
these (twenty) women, he is said to commit incest. 
For that crime, no other punishment than excision 
of the organ is considered (as a sufficient atonement). 

* 76. When a man has sexual connexion with 
(small) cattle, he shall pay one hundred (Pa#as) as 
a fine ; (for sexual connexion) with a cow, he shall 
pay the middling fine ; and the same (for sexual 
connexion) with a low-caste woman. 

* 77. Let a punishment be inflicted by the king 
on him who has intercourse with a woman, with 
whom it is forbidden to have intercourse, and let 
such sinners be cleared (of the moral offence com- 
mitted by them) by performing a penance. 

* 78. Intercourse is permitted with a wanton 
woman, who belongs to another than the Brahman 
caste, or a prostitute, or a female slave, or a female 
not restrained by her master (nishkisinl), if these 
women belong to a lower caste than oneself; but 
with a woman of superior caste, intercourse is pro- 
hibited. 

75. The fact that female ascetics (pravragitd) are reckoned by 
Nirada among those females whose violation is incest — literally 
' an offence as heavy as the violation of a spiritual teacher's bed '— 
constitutes an important difference between his teaching and 
Manu's. Manu ordains the same punishment for the violation of 
female ascetics as for the violation of the wives of actors and singers 
and other abandoned women. See Professor Bilhler's note on 
Manu VIII, 363. All commentators declare that this rule is 
applicable in the case of guarded women only. The Vivida^in- 
timani says that the term 'mother' denotes a stepmother in 
paragraph 73. 

76. Vishwu V, 43, 44 ; Manu VIII, 385 ; Yi^favalkya II, 289. 
78. The two terms, svairiwt, ' a wanton woman,' and abrahmawf, 

' one not belonging to the Brahman caste,' have to be connected. 
'A wanton woman,' a self-willed unchaste woman. Nishk&sin! 
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* 79. When, however, such a woman is the kept 
mistress (of another man, intercourse with her) is 
as criminal as (intercourse) with another man's wife. 
Such women, though intercourse with them is not 
(in general) forbidden, must not be approached, 
because they belong to another man. 

* 80. Should the husband of a childless woman 
die, she must go to her brother-in-law, through 
desire to obtain a son, after having received the 
(required) authorization from her Gurus. 

81. And he shall have intercourse with her, till a 
son be born. When a son is born, he must leave 
her. It would be sinful intercourse otherwise. 

82-84. (He shall approach) a woman who has 
brought forth male issue, and who is praiseworthy, 
free from passion, and without amorous desire. He 
must have anointed his limbs with clarified butter, 
or with oil which has not lost its natural condition, 
and must turn away his face from hers, and avoid 
the contact of limb with limb. For this (custom is 

means 'one who has left her family' according to the Madanaratna, 
and 'a female slave not restrained by her master' according to 
Yign&nesv&ra, Mddhavi&Lrya, and the rest. Vframitrodaya, p. 510. 
See above, V, 39. 

79. Ya^flavalkya II, 290. The Nepalese MS. reads 'when they 
belong to another man.' 

80-88. Manu IX, 59-64, 143; Ya^favalkya I, 69; Gautama 
XVIII, 4-8; Apastamba II, 10, 27, 2, 3; Vasish/ia XVII, 55, 66; 
Baudhayana II, 4, 9-10. Regarding the history of the Indian 
levirate, see my 'Outlines of a History of Hindu Law' (Tagore 
Law Lectures for 1883), pp. 153, 154. 

80. The Gurus intended are, the teacher, sub-teacher, and 
officiating priests of the deceased husband. See Professor Btthler's 
note on Vasish/zia XVII, 56. According to Vasish/Aa, the authority 
of both the Gurus and relatives is required. The relatives are 
referred to by Narada himself, paragraphs 82-84. 
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practised) when the family threatens to become 
extinct, for the continuation of the lineage, and not 
from amorous desire. He must not approach a 
woman who is with child, or blamable, or unau- 
thorized by her relations. Should a woman pro- 
create a son with her brother-in-law without having 
been authorized thereto by her relations, 

85. He is declared an illegitimate, and incapable 
of inheriting, by the expounders of the Veda. So 
when a younger brother has intercourse, without 
authorization, with the wife of his elder brother, 

86. Or an elder brother with the wife of his 
younger brother, they are both declared to commit 
incest. After having been authorized by the Gurus, 
he shall approach the woman and advise her, 

* 87. In the manner previously stated, (as if she 
were) his daughter-in-law. He becomes pure, when 
the ceremony for the birth of a male child is 
performed. (Let him approach her) once, or till 
she has conceived. When she is pregnant, she is 
even as (his daughter-in-law). 

86. According to Gagann&tha's reading of these texts, the ap- 
pointment to raise offspring may be given by the king also, where 
Gurus and relations are wanting. The same clause is found in the 
Nepalese MS. 'He shall advise the woman ' means, according to 
(Taganndtha, ' he shall teach her the general illegality of receiving 
the caresses of other men, and the particular legality of an appoint- 
ment to raise up offspring.' See Colebrooke's (Gagannatha's) Digest, 
IV, 4, 147. 

87. ' His daughter-in-law; ' a brother's wife is considered as similar 
to a daughter-in-law, according to Gagannitha. See loc. cit. The 
' ceremony for the birth of a male child ' (Puwsavana), which has 
the procreation of a son for its object, is usually performed at the 
time when the mother perceives the first signs of a living con- 
ception. It has to be observed that the reading of this paragraph 
is uncertain, and its rendering conjectural. The Nepalese MS. 
agrees with Cagannatha. 
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* 88. Should the man or woman behave other- 
wise, impelled by amorous desire, they shall be 
punished severely by the king. Otherwise justice 
would be violated. 

* 89. Husband and wife must not lodge a plaint 
against one another with their relations, or the king, 
when a quarrel has arisen through passion, which 
has its root in jealousy or scorn. 

90. When husband and wife leave one another, 
from mutual dislike, it is a sin, except when a 
woman, who is kept under supervision, commits 
adultery. 

*9i. When a married woman commits adultery, 
her hair shall be shaved, she shall have to lie on a 
low couch, receive bad food and bad clothing, and 
the removal of the sweepings shall be assigned to 
her as her occupation. 

* 92. One who wastes the entire property of her 
husband under the pretence that it is (her own) Strl- 
dhana, or who procures abortion, or who makes an 



89. The term sambandha, literally 'connexion,' has been rendered 
by 'a quarrel.' It can hardly be referred to friendly connexion 
(with another man or woman) in this place. The prohibition of 
lawsuits between wife and husband may be compared to the 
analogous prohibition, in the case of husband and wife, of surety- 
ship, division of property, contracting of debts, and giving evi- 
dence. 

91. Mitramwra, in the Vtramitrodaya, p. 520, quotes this text as 
proving that an adulteress even has a claim to maintenance. He 
interprets it as follows. When a woman has committed adultery 
through amorous desire, she shall be shaved and compelled to lie 
on a low couch, bad food and a bad dwelling shall be given to her 
for her maintenance ; and the removal of rubbish shall be assigned 
to her as her occupation. Ya^flavalkya I, 70. 

92. As for the constituents of Strldhana, or separate property of 
a woman, see XIII, 8. 
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attempt on her husband's life, he shall banish 
from the town. 

* 93. One who always shows malice to him, or 
who makes unkind speeches, or eats before her 
husband, he shall quickly expel from his house. 

*94. Let not a husband show love to a barren 
woman, or to one who gives birth to female children 
only, or whose conduct is blamable, or who con- 
stantly contradicts him ; if he does (have conjugal 
intercourse with her), he becomes liable to censure 
(himself). 

* 95. If a man leaves a wife who is obedient, 
pleasant-spoken, skilful, virtuous, and the mother 
of (male) issue, the king shall make him mindful of 
his duty by (inflicting) severe punishment (on him). 

96. When a faultless maiden has been married 
to a man who has a blemish unknown (before his 
marriage), and does not repair to another man (after 
discovering it), she shall be enjoined to do so by 
her relations. If she has no relations living, she 
shall go (to live with another man) of her own 
accord. 

97. When her husband is lost or dead, when he 



93. 'He shall expel from his house.' This, according to an 
interpretation mentioned by Cragannaiha, means that he shall 
banish her from the principal habitation, assigning to her a separate 
dwelling within his close. See Colebrooke's Digest, IV, 1, 63. 
This interpretation is hardly correct, though it is interesting as it 
shows the tendency of the commentators to explain away those 
laws under which married women were deprived of their claim to 
maintenance. Manu IX, 80, 81 ; Yi^Savalkya I, 73, &c. 

96. This rule shows that a marriage is dissoluble on the discovery 
of a blemish, as well as a betrothal. See XII, 3. 

97. ' Lost,' i.e. gone no one knows whither. This text, or an 
identical text of Para\rara, has been frequently appealed to by the 
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has become a religious ascetic, when he is impotent, 
and when he has been expelled from caste : these 
are the five cases of legal necessity, in which a 
woman may be justified in taking another husband. 

98. Eight years shall a Brahman woman wait for 
the return of her absent husband ; or four years, if 
she has no issue ; after that time, she may betake 
herself to another man. 

99. A Kshatriya woman shall wait six years ; 
or three years, if she has no issue ; a VaLyya woman 
shall wait four (years), if she has issue ; any other 
Vaisya woman (i.e. one who has no issue), two 
years. 

100. No such (definite) period is prescribed for 
a .Sudra woman, whose husband is gone on a 
journey. Twice the above period is ordained, when 
the (absent) husband is alive and tidings are re- 
ceived of him. 

101. The above series of rules has been laid 
down by the Creator of the world for those cases 
where a man has disappeared. No offence is im- 
puted to a woman if she goes to live with another 
man after (the fixed period has elapsed). 

modern advocates of the remarriage of widows in India. VasishMa 

XVII, 74 . 

98, 99. Vasish/fla XVII, 75-80; Manu IX, 76, 77; Gautama 

XVIII, 15-17- 

100, 101. The Nepalese MS. has three paragraphs instead of 
these two, as follows : — ' 100. No such period is ordained for 
a Sudra woman, nor is justice violated (in her case). The utmost 
limit for her is a year, especially if she has no issue, xoi. This 
term has been ordained for the wives of absent husbands who are 
dead. Twice the same term is ordained, when (the absent husband) 
is alive and tidings are received of him. 101 a. The (other) term has 
been ordained for those who have issue (?). Afterwards, no offence 
is imputed to a woman who goes to live with another man.' 
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1 02. This body of laws is applicable to the off- 
spring of unions in the direct order of the castes ; 
the offspring of a marriage union in the inverse 
order of the castes is said to be (produced by) a 
confusion of castes. 

103. There are Anantara, Ek&ntara, and Dvyan- 
tara sons both in the direct and inverse order of 
the castes. 

104. (Of this description are) the Ugra, Parana va, 
and Nishada, (who are begotten) in the direct order, 
as well as the Ambash/^a, MAgadha, and Kshattrz, 
who spring from a Kshatriya woman. 

105. One of these (latter castes) is begotten in 
the direct order, of the two (others) it must be 
known that they are (begotten) in an inverse order. 
The Kshattrz and the rest are begotten in an 

102. 'In the direct order of the castes,' i.e. where a man of 
higher marries a woman of lower caste. ' In the inverse order of the 
castes,' i.e. where a woman of higher marries a man of lower caste. 

103-113. Manu X, 6-41; Gautama IV, 16-28; Vasish/Aa 
XVIII; Baudhayana I, 16, 6-12, 17 passim; Vish/m XVI, 1-7; 
Ya^wavalkya I, 91-95. 

103. An Anantara is the son of a father whose caste is only one 
degree higher or lower than the caste of the mother. An Ekantara 
is the son of a father whose caste is two degrees higher or lower 
than the caste of the mother. A Dvyantara is the son of a father 
whose caste is three degrees higher or lower than the caste of the 
mother. The Nepalese MS., throughout superior to the Indian 
MSS., reads as follows : — ' 103. An Ugra, Pararava, and Nishada 
are (begotten) in the direct order, and are declared to be the sons of 
.Sudra women with husbands of the (three) higher castes. 104. Of 
a Brahman woman are born a AT&Wala, a Suta, and aVaidehaka; 
they are declared to spring in an inverse order, from their union 
with husbands of different caste. 105. An Ambash/ta, Magadha, 
and Kshattr/' are the sons of a Kshatriya woman. Of these, one is 
born in the direct, and two are born in the inverse order. 106 a. Of 
a Vairya woman, are born an Ambash/Aa, Yavana, and Ayogava, 
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inverse order, the (three) mentioned first in the 
direct order. 

106. Sacraments, beginning with the boiling of 
gruel, three times seven in number (shall be per- 
formed) by them. The son (of a Brahman) with a 
Brahman woman is equal in caste (to his father). 
The son (of a Brahman) with a Kshatriya woman is 
an Anantara. 

107. An Ambash/Aa and an Ugra are begotten 
in the same way by Kshatriya men and on Vai-yya 
women respectively. An Ambash//fca is an Ekantara, 
the son of a Brahman with a Vai.sya woman. 

108. In the same way, a son called Nishada 

Of these, one is born in the inverse, and two are born in the direct 
order. 106 b. A Suta and the other Pratilomas (men born in the 
inverse order), who are begotten contrary to order, are declared to 
partake of the series of three times seven sacraments, beginning 
with the Paka ceremony (cooking food). 106 c. The son,' &c. 

106. The meaning of the first half of this paragraph is some- 
what obscure. The term triA sapta, 'three times seven,' has 
been connected with sa/Hskarib, ' sacraments.' The sacraments are 
peculiar to those mixed castes, which are procreated in the direct 
order of castes. See Manu X, 41. The 'boiling of gruel' 
(jferupaka) being mentioned as the first sacrament, it appears that 
the sacraments here referred to are identical with the yagtfas, 
' sacrifices,' of which there are twenty-one according to the usual 
theory. See Gautama XVIII, 18-20, and Professor Weber's paper 
on Vedic Sacrificial Rites, Indische Studien, X, p. 320. It is also 
possible to connect the clause ' three times seven ' with * them.' The 
number of twenty-one mixed castes procreated in a direct order is 
received by adding the fifteen castes springing from a further mixture 
between the mixed castes (Manu X, 31) to the six principal mixed 
castes procreated in a direct order. For vai mati^, as I have con- 
jectured, the MSS. read kosh/AataA, which might be rendered '(The 
twenty-one sacraments, beginning with the boiling of gruel, have to 
be performed by them) out of a pot.' However, the correctness of 
this reading is liable to considerable doubt. The Nepalese MS. 
reads, te samskara^a pakadyas teshawi triA saptako ganaA. This 
is perhaps the original reading. See the preceding note. 
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springs from the union of a Kshatriya with a .Sudra 
woman. A .Sudra woman . obtains from a Brahman 
a son (called) Parasava, who is superior (to the 
Nishada). 

109. Thus have the sons born in the direct order 
of castes been declared. The two sons called Suta . 
and Magadha as well as the Ayogava, 

1 10. And the Kshattrz andVaidehaka are begotten 
in the inverse order of castes. The Suta is declared 
to be an Anantara, begotten by a Kshatriya on a 
Brahman woman. 

in. Similarly, the Magadha and Ayogava are 
the sons of Vaisya and v9udra fathers (and of a 
Brahman mother). A Brahman woman obtains of 
a VaLyya father an Ekantara son, the Vaidehaka. 

1 1 2. A Kshatriya woman (obtains of a .Sudra) an 
Ekantara son, called Kshattr*. A Dvyantara son in 
the inverse order, the most abject of men, because he 
is the fruit of sinful intercourse, 

1 1 3. Kzndkla. by name, is born of a .Sudra, when 
a Brahman woman forgets herself (with him). There- 
fore must the king take special care to prevent 
women from sinful intercourse with men of different 
caste. 



THIRTEENTH TITLE OF LAW. 
The Law of Inheritance. 
* 1 . Where a partition of the paternal property 

113. The Nepalese MS. inserts the following before the clause 
beginning with the word ' Therefore :' — ' Because confusion of the 
castes springs up, where the king keeps no watch over them.' 

XIII, 1. The term ' sons ' includes by implication grandsons and 
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is instituted by the sons, it is called by the learned, 
Partition of Property, a title of law. 

* 2. The father being dead, the sons shall divide 
the estate as they ought ; (and so shall) daughters 
(divide the property) of their mother (when she dies); 
or, failing daughters, their issue. 

* 3. (The distribution of the property shall take 
place) when the mother has ceased to menstruate 
and the sisters are married, or when the father's 
sexual desire is extinguished and he has ceased 
to care for worldly interests. 

* 4. Or let a father distribute his property among 
his sons himself, when he is stricken in years, either 
allotting a larger share to the eldest son, or (dis- 
tributing the property in any other way) following 
his own inclination. 



more remote descendants. The term ' paternal ' includes property 
of the grandfather and more remote ancestors as well. Mandlik's 
Mayukha, p. 33 (IV, 3, 1, Borrodaile). Analogous remarks are found 
in most other Commentaries. 

2. 'Their issue' (tadanvayaA). According to the usual ex- 
planation, the male issue of the daughters is meant. However, 
there is nothing in the text to warrant an exclusion of the female 
issue of daughters. Manu IX, 104, 192; Ya^tfavalkya II, 117; 
Gautama XXVIII, 1 ; Baudhayana II, 3, 8. 

3. According to the Mayukha, the clause ' when the sisters are 
married ' has to be construed with both the preceding and following 
clauses, the marriage of the sisters being required to precede both 
a division in the father's lifetime and a division in the mother's 
lifetime. See Maytikha, p. 33 (translation, p. 39). The Daya- 
bhaga has a totally different reading of this text, which is censured 
in the Viramitrodaya. Gautama XXVIII, 1. 

4. The Dayabhaga (II, 82, Colebrooke) states correctly that the 
unequal distribution referred to in the last clause of this text must 
be different from that sort of unequal distribution under which the 
eldest son is to receive a larger share than the rest. The Mitak- 
shara school, on the other hand, recognises two different modes of 
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* 5. Or the senior brother shall maintain all (the 
junior brothers), like a father, if they wish it, or even 
the youngest brother, if able ; the well-being of a 
family depends on the ability (of its head). 

*6. Property gained by valour, or belonging to 
a wife, and the gains of science, are three kinds 
of wealth not subject to partition ; and so is a favour 
conferred by the father (exempt from partition). 

* 7. When the mother has bestowed (a portion 
of) her property on any (of her sons) from affection, 
the rule is the same in that case also ; for the mother 
is equal to the father (as regards her competence to 
bestow gifts). 

*8. What (was given) before the (nuptial) fire, 
what (was given) during the bridal procession, the 
husband's donation, and what was received from 
her brother, mother, or father, that is called the six- 
fold property of a woman (Strldhana). 

distribution only: one equal, and the other with the customary 
deductions in favour of the eldest son, middlemost son, &c, ac- 
cording to the order of seniority. The writers of this school, 
therefore, have endeavoured to refute the interpretation of the 
Dayabhaga. See Viramitrodaya, transl., p. 54. — Manu IX, 112 
foil. J Ya^navalkya II, 114; Apastamba II, 6, 14; Gautama 
XXVIII, 2; Vish«u XVII, 1 ; Baudhayana II, 3, 9. 

5. As the management of the property and government of the 
family, under this rule, may devolve on the youngest brother even, 
it follows that the middlemost brother may get it a fortiori. This 
is expressly stated in the DiyabbAga (III, 1, 15, Colebrooke). 
Manu IX, 108. 

6. • What was received at the time of obtaining a wife is here 
called the "wealth of a wife;" meaning effects obtained on 
account of marriage.' Dayabhaga (VI, 1, 13, Colebrooke); Manu 
IX, 206; Ya^navalkya II, 119. 

8. It may be asked by whom the gifts presented before the 
nuptial fire and during the bridal procession, i. e. at two different 
stages of the marriage ceremony, must have been presented in 
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*o. Such property of a woman shall go to her 
offspring ; if she have no offspring, it is declared to 
go to her husband (if she was married to him) 
according to one of the four (praiseworthy) marriage 
forms, beginning with the Brahma form ; (if she 
was married) according to one of the other forms, it 
shall go to her parents. 

*io. When one brother maintains the family of 
another brother, who is engaged in studying science, 
he shall receive a share of the wealth gained by 
that study, though he be ignorant (himself). 

* 1 1. A learned man is not bound to give a share 
of his own (acquired) wealth against his will to an 
unlearned co-heir, unless it have been gained by 
him using the paternal estate. 

* 1 2. Two shares let the father keep for himself 



order to be Strtdhana. As all the other gifts classed as Strtdhana 
are presented by relations, it may be inferred that the nuptial 
gifts have to come from the same quarter. Katyayana declares 
expressly that a gift made by a stranger is not Stndhana. Manu 
IX, 194; Ya^navalkya II, 143, 144; Visrwiu XVII, 18. 

9. See XII, 38 foil. The commentators are of opinion that the 
G&ndharva form of marriage follows the same rule as those four 
forms which are referred to in the first half of this text. This, 
however, is an artificial interpretation, which has merely been de- 
vised for the purpose of making this text agree with an analogous 
rule of Manu (IX, 196). Manu IX, 195-197 ; Ya^navalkya II, 
144, 145; Vish«u XVII, 19-21; Vasish/tfa XVII, 46; BaudhS- 
yana II, 2, 3, 43. Read £aturshv£huA in the text. 

10. Srikr/shwa observes that where the support has been offered 
by several unlearned co-heirs, they shall all of them be made to 
participate in the gains of science. See Colebrooke's DayabhSga, 
VI, i, 15, note. 

ii.' The word " paternal " intends joint property.' DSyabhSga 
VI, 1, 17; Manu IX, 206; Yi^navalkya II, 119; Gautama 
XXVIII, 30. 

la. The rule which assigns two shares to a father distributing 
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when distributing his property. The mother shall 
receive the same share as a son (when the sons 
divide the property) after her husband's death. 

* 1 3. To the eldest son a larger share shall be 
allotted, and a less share is assigned to the youngest 
son. The rest shall take equal shares, and so shall 
an unmarried sister. 

*i4. The same rule applies to sons of a wife 
(Kshetra^as) lawfully begotten on her. For sons 
of lower caste, a decrease in the shares according 
to the order (of their caste) is ordained, in case they 
are born of women legally married. 

* 1 5. When a father has distributed his property 
amongst his sons, that is a lawful distribution for 
them (and cannot be annulled), whether the share 
of one be less, or greater than, or equal to the 
shares of the rest ; for the father is the lord of all. 

his property himself, is referred to the father's self-acquired property 
in the Mitakshara school, and to ancestral property in the Bengal 
school. This difference of interpretation is connected with the 
varying views taken in the several schools of law of the extent of 
the patria potestas in questions of proprietary right and inheritance. 
See DSyabhaga II, 35, Colebrooke ; Mitakshara I, 5, 7, Colebrooke. 
Ya^riavalkya II, 123 ; Vishwu XVIII, 34. 

13. The share of an unmarried daughter, according to the 
translation here given, would have to be equal to the shares of the 
middlemost brothers. According to Gagannatha, all that is meant 
by Narada is this, that the daughter shall receive some portion of 
the property, the precise amount of it being left undecided. See 
Colebrooke's Digest, V, 1, 71. — Manu IX, 113-118; Vish«u XVII, 
37; XVIII, 35; Baudhayana II, 3, 9; Gautama XXVIII, 5-13; 
Vasish/Aa XVII, 42 foil.; Apastamba II, 6, 14, 6-10 ; Ya^favalkya 
11,114,124. 

14. For the rules regarding the procreation of a Kshetra^a son, 
see XII, 80-88. Gautama XXVIII, 35-39; Vasish/Aa XVII, 
47-50; Vishwu XVIII, 1-3 1 ; Baudhayana II, 3, 10; YSgfla- 
valkya II, 125; Manu IX, 149-156. 

15. The writers of the Bengal school give this text its plain 
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*i6. A father who is diseased, or angry, or ab- 
sorbed by (sinful) worldly interests, or who acts 
illegally, has not the power to distribute his property 
(as he likes). 

* 1 7. The son of a maiden, a son obtained through 
a pregnant bride, and one born of a woman (whose 
transgression was) unknown (at first and is found out 
subsequently) : of these, the mother's husband is 
regarded as the father, and they are declared to be 
entitled to shares of his property. 

*i8. A maiden's son, whose father is unknown 
and whose mother is not legally married (to his 
father), shall give a funeral ball (of rice) to his 
maternal grandfather and inherit his property. 

* 1 9. Those sons who have been begotten by one 
or by many on a woman not authorized (to raise 
issue to her deceased husband), shall all be dis- 

meaning, viz. that a father may distribute his property among his 
sons as he pleases. They add, however, that in doing so he must 
be guided by lawful motives, such as compassion on an incapable 
son, partiality for a pious son, and the like. See DayabhSga II, 
74» 75 J Colebrooke's Digest, V, 1, 32. The Mayukha, on the 
other hand, declares that this rule of Narada had legal force in the 
former ages of the world only. See Mandlik's Mayukha, p. 35 
(transl. p. 43). Ya^avalkya II, 116. 

16. This rule ' relates to the case where the father, through 
perturbation of mind occasioned by disease or the like, or through 
irritation against any one of his sons, or through partiality for the 
child of a favourite wife, makes a distribution not conformable to 
law.' Colebrooke's DayabMga II, 83. The Mitakshara' (I, 2, 13, 
14), cutting down the privileges of the father everywhere, interprets 
this rule as a prohibition of any other mode of unequal distribution 
except that by which the customary deductions are made in favour 
of the eldest son, &c. 

17, 18. Manu IX, 170-172 ; Ya^flavalkya II, 129 ; Vishmi XV, 
10-17; Vasish/Aa XVII, 21-23. 

19. Regarding the rule of Niyoga, or appointment of a married 

[33] O 
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inherited; they are the sons of their (respective) 
begetters only. 

* 20. They shall offer the funeral ball (of rice) to 
their begetter, in case their mother had been 
obtained for a price ; if no price has been paid for 
her, they shall give the funeral ball to the husband 
(of their mother). 

*2i. One hostile to his father, or expelled from 
caste, or impotent, or guilty of a minor offence, 
shall not even take a share (of the inheritance), if he 
is a legitimate son ; much less so, if he is a (Kshetra^a) 
son of the wife (only). 

*22. Persons afflicted with a chronic or acute 
disease, or idiotic, or mad, or blind, or lame (are 
also incapable of inheriting). They shall be main- 
tained by the family; but their sons shall receive 
their respective shares (of the inheritance). 

* 23. The sons of two fathers shall give the funeral 

woman or widow to raise offspring to her husband, see XII, 80-88 ; 
Manu IX, 143. 

20. See XII, 54. 

21, 22. Manu IX, 201-203; Apastamba II, 6, 14, 1, 15; 
Gautama XXVIII, 23, 40, 43 ; Vasish/fa XVII, 52, 53 ; Baudhk- 
yana 11,3,37-40; Vishwu XV, 32-37; Yagflavalkya II, 140, 141. 

21. The commentators are at variance as to the precise meaning 
of the term 'hostile to his father.' Thus the Sarasvattvilisa declares 
it to denote one who forgets himself so far as to say, ' He is not my 
father.' The Dayakramasahgraha says it means one who beats his 
father. According to Gagann&tha and the Ratnakara, it means 
' one who attempts his father's life or commits other hostile acts 
against him (m&rawSdikr/t), and who fails to offer the customary 
funeral oblations to his father after his death.' See Colebrooke's 
Digest, V, 4, 320. 

22. Atrophy or pulmonary consumption is instanced as a chronic, 
and leprosy as an acute disease, in the Ratnakara. See Colebrooke's 
Digest, loc. cit 

23. 'The adoptive father,' literally 'the man who owns the 
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ball (of rice) and the water oblations to each of the 
two (fathers) singly, and shall receive one half of the 
property left by their natural and adoptive fathers. 

* 24. That portion (of the property) which belongs 
to a reunited coparcener is declared to be absolutely 
his own. So when one of the sharers has no issue 
it shall go to the rest (after the death) of those who 
are childless. 

*25. If among several brothers one childless 
should die or become a religious ascetic, the others 
shall divide his property, excepting the Strldhana. 

mother ' (Kshetrika). The ' son of two fathers ' is no doubt one 
procreated by Niyoga on the wife of one impotent, &c. It is not 
equally clear why he is to obtain one half only of the property left 
by his two fathers, as he is elsewhere declared to succeed to both. 
According to the Ratnakara, this rule ' relates to the case where the 
natural father has a son begotten in lawful wedlock, and the husband 
of the mother also has by some means (kathawAit) obtained male 
issue by himself begotten.' See Colebrooke's Digest, V, 4, 242. — 
Ya^flavalkya II, 127; Manu IX, 145,190; Baudhayana II, 3,18, 19. 

24. For several other interpretations of this difficult text, see 
Colebrooke's Digest, V, 8, 433. It has to be observed, however, 
that the reading translated here differs from the reading translated 
by Colebrooke. 

25, 26. The fact that the widow is invested with a claim to 
maintenance merely under this text, whereas the leading texts of 
Ya^tfavalkya and Vishwu constitute her heir to the property of a 
husband who has died without leaving male issue, has caused some 
difficulty to the commentators. Thus Madana says that this text 
must be held applicable to the widow of an undivided or reunited 
coparcener only, who is given a mere claim to maintenance by all 
writers of the Mitakshara school. The writers of the Bengal 
school, on the other hand, recognise the widow's right of inherit- 
ance in the case of undivided coparceners even. It appears, how- 
ever, from the order of heirs given in 49-51) that NSrada does not 
make the widow an heir in any case. 

25. Manu IX, 212; Ya^tfavalkya II, 138; Vishwu XVII, 17; 
Gautama XVIII, 21. 

O 2 
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*26. They shall make provision for his women 
till they die, in case they remain faithful to the bed 
of their husband. Should the women not (remain 
chaste), they must cut off that allowance. 

*2j. If he has left a daughter, her father's share 
is destined for her maintenance. They shall main- 
tain her up to the time of her marriage ; afterwards 
let her husband keep her. 

*28. After the death of her lord, the relations 
of her husband shall be the guardians of a woman 
who has no son. They shall have full authority to 
control her, to regulate her mode of life, and to main- 
tain her. 

*2g. When the husband's family is extinct, or 
contains no male, or when it is reduced to poverty, 
or when no one related to it within the degree of a 
S&pinda. is left, the father's relations shall be the 
guardians of a woman. 

*30. It is through independence that women go 

26. Ya£#avalkya II, 142. 

27. 'They shall maintain her,' literally 'they shall give her a 
share.' See par. 13, where a share is allotted to an unmarried 
sister. The maintenance of the daughter includes, no doubt, the 
obligation to defray the expense of her marriage. Ya^afavalkya 
II, 141. 

28. All the commentators declare that the right of guardianship 
goes in the order of proximity. ' Thus, without (her guardian's) 
consent, she may not give away anything to any person ; nor 
indulge herself in matters of shape, taste, smell, and the like ; and 
if the means of subsistence be wanting he must provide her main- 
tenance.' Gagannatha. See Colebrooke's Digest, IV, 1, 13. 

29. The Nepalese MS. and the commentaries insert the following 
text here : * ' If both families are extinct, the king is declared to be 
the protector of a woman ; he shall provide for her and punish her 
when she has swerved from the path of duty.' 

30,31. VasishMaV, 1, 2; Baudhiyana II, 3, 44, 45; Gautama 
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to ruin, though born in a noble family. Therefore 
the Lord of creatures has assigned a dependent con- 
dition to them. 

*3i. The father protects her during her infancy, 
the husband protects her when she is grown up, and 
the sons (protect her) in her old age. A woman is 
unfit to enjoy independence. 

* 32. What is left (of the father's property), when 
the father's obligations have been discharged, and 
when the father's debts have been paid, shall be 
divided by the brothers, in order that the father 
may not continue a debtor. 

* 33. For those (brothers), for whom the initiatory 
ceremonies have not been duly performed by their 
father, they must be performed by the (other) brothers, 
(defraying the expense) from the paternal property. 

XVIII, 1 ; Manu IX, 3 ; V, 148 ; Ya^flavalkya 1, 85 ; Vishmi XXV, 
12, 13. 

30. ' They go to ruin,' i. e. they are guilty of disloyalty and 
other offences; thus, because they do not know what is legal 
for those who live exactly according to sacred ordinances, and 
because they cannot be instructed, they would violate the duties of 
their class and the like. GagannAtha. See Colebrooke's Digest, 
IV, 1, 4. 

32. The term pitnd&yebhyo, ' when the father's obligations have 
been discharged,' is differently explained by different commentators. 
Thus Varadara^a (Burnell's Vyavaharanir»aya, p. 18) says it denotes 
the father's funeral rites and the like. Afyuta, as quoted in Cole- 
brooke's Dayabhaga I, 47, note, refers it to sums of which 
payment has been promised by the father. Manu VIII, 166 ; 
IX, 104; Baudhayana II, 3, 8; Gautama XXVIII, 1; Ya^fla- 
valkya II, 117. Read dattvarna/w in the text. 

33. There appears to be some doubt as to what is meant here 
by the term sawskara, ' initiatory or sacramental ceremonies,' some 
commentators including the ceremony of marriage in that term, and 
others declaring the initiatory ceremonies to terminate with the 
investiture with the sacred thread. Ya^avalkya II, 124. 
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*34. Or, no paternal wealth being left, the 
initiatory ceremonies must be invariably performed 
for their brothers by those previously initiated con- 
tributing (the required) funds from their own portions. 

*35. One who, being authorized to look after 
the affairs of the family, charges himself with the 
management (of the family property), shall be sup- 
ported by his brothers with (presents of) food, 
clothing, and vehicles. 

* 36. When the fact of a legal partition should be 
called into question, the decision of the dispute 
(which has arisen) among the sharers shall be 
founded on (the testimony of) kinsmen, the written 
deed recording the division of the estate, and the 
separate transaction of business. 

*37. Among unseparated brothers, the perform- 
ance of religious duties is single. When they have 
come to a partition, they have to perform their re- 
ligious duties each for himself. 

35. Some commentators explain this text as having reference to 
one who generously declines to take his share at the time of 
partition. His share shall be made up afterwards by the other 
brothers contributing severally a portion of their shares. However, 
there seems to be more foundation for the opinion of those com- 
mentators who interpret this text as ordaining the allotment of a 
preferential share or the presentation of special gifts to the manager 
of the family property. See Colebrooke's Digest, V, 2, 108. 

36. The commentators observe that the contest here referred to 
does not turn on the mode but on the fact of partition. See Cole- 
brooke's Digest, V, 6, 381. The business here referred to consists 
of agriculture and the like acts, according to the Mitakshara. 
Y4^«avalkya II, 149. 

37. The term 'religious duties,' according to the MitdksharS, 
relates principally to the five MahSya^flas, ' great sacrifices ' or 
' sacraments.' Before division they are performed by one brother, 
generally the eldest brother, as representative of the rest. Manu 
IX, in ; Gautama XXVIII, 4. 
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*38. Giving, receiving, cattle, food, houses, fields, 
and servants must be regarded as separate among 
divided brothers, and so must cooking, religious 
duties, income, and expenditure (be kept separate 
for each of them). 

*39- (The acts of) giving evidence, of becoming a 
surety, of giving, and of taking, may be mutually 
performed by divided brothers, but not by unsepa- 
rated ones. 

*40. If (brothers or others) should transact such 
matters as these publicly with their co-heirs, they 
may be presumed to be separate in affairs, even 
though no written record (of the partition) be in 
existence. 

*4i. Those brothers who for ten years continue 
to live separate in point of religious duties and 
business transactions, should be regarded as separate ; 
that is a settled rule. 

*42. When a number of persons, the descendants 
of one man, are separate in point of (the performance 
of) religious duties, business transactions, and work- 

38. ' Giving and receiving,' without consulting each other. Pur- 
chase of ' cattle ' and the like. See Colebrooke's Digest, V, 6, 380. 
The upshot of a long discussion of this text by Gagannatha is this, 
that none of the acts mentioned here may be regarded as conclusive 
evidence by itself, a great deal of collective evidence of all sorts 
having to be adduced in each case. See Colebrooke's Digest, V, 
6, 387- 

39. Ya^flavalkya II, 52. 

41. The term 'brothers' is here used to denote coparceners 
generally. SmrftUandrika XVI, 14. The Sarasvativilasa (§ 812, 
Foulkes) contests the correctness of this interpretation. The 
Nepalese MS. does not give this paragraph, and it is elsewhere 
attributed to Br/haspati. 

42, 43. 'Religious duties,' prescribed observances, such as the 
five great sacrifices (Mahaya^as). 'Business transactions,' such as 
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ing utensils, and do not consult each other about 
their dealings, 

* 43. They are quite at liberty to perform, accord- 
ing to pleasure, all (such transactions as) the gift or 
sale of their own shares. They are (in fact) masters 
of their own wealth. 

*44. One born after partition shall receive his 
father's property exclusively. Or, if other sharers 
have reunited with the father, they shall come to a 
division (with the son born after partition). Such 
is the law. 

*45. The legitimate son of the body, the son 
begotten on a wife (Kshetra^a), the son of an 
(appointed) daughter, the son of a maiden, the son 
received with the wife, the son secretly born, 

*46. The son of a remarried woman, the son 
cast off, the adopted son, the son bought, the son 
made, and the son who has offered himself, are 
declared to be the twelve sons. 

*47. Among these, six are kinsmen and heirs, 
and six are not heirs (but) kinsmen. Each pre- 
ceding one is declared to be superior (to the one 

trading and the like acts. ' Working utensils,' such as household 
furniture, the separate possession of which is indicative of partition. 
The meaning is that, when they are separated thus, each may 
give, sell, or otherwise dispose of (his share). Mayukha, p. 51 
(transl. p. 76). 

44. Manu IX, 216; Ya^flavalkya II, 122; Gautama XXVIII, 
29 ; Vish«u XVII, 3. This text is not found in the Nepalese MS., 
nor is it commonly quoted in the Digests. 

45-47, 49. Manu IX, 158-184; Vishwu XV, 1-29; Vasish/Aa 
XVII, 12-39; Baudhayana II, 2, 3, 14-32; Ya^tffavalkya II, 
128-132. 

45, 46. Regarding the meaning of the technical terms in this 
text, see the corresponding portion of the Code of Manu, and the 
notes on them in Professor BUhler's translation. 
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following next), and each following one inferior (to 
the preceding one). 

[48. Where some doubt arises in regard to a 
house or field, the possession of which has suffered 
an interruption, (the doubt) may be removed by 
consulting a writing, or persons who know all about 
the enjoyment (of the property in question by its 
occupant), or witnesses.] 

*49. After their father's death, these (sons) shall 
succeed to his wealth in order. Whenever a 
superior son is wanting, the one next to him in rank 
is entitled to succession. 

* 50. On failure of a son, the daughter (succeeds), 
because she continues the lineage just like (a son) ; 
both a son and a daughter continue the lineage of 
their father. 

*5i. On failure of daughters, the Sakulyas (are 
to succeed) and (after them) the Bandhavas ; next, 
a member of the same caste. In default of all, that 
(wealth) goes to the king, 

48. This text, which comes in very awkwardly between pars. 47 
and 49, is apparently spurious, as has been pointed out long ago 
by Professor Biihler. It is not given in the Nepalese MS. 

50. <7imutavahana and other writers of the Bengal school restrict 
the daughter's right of succession, as declared in this text, to those 
daughters who are neither barren nor widowed. See Dayabhaga 
IV, 2, 10. However, there is nothing in the words of the original 
to warrant this restriction. Apastamba II, 6, 14, 4. 

51, 52. ManuIX, 185-189; Ya^nfavalkya II, 135, 136; VasishMa 
XVII, 81-84; Vishnu XVII, 4-14; Apastamba II, 6, 14, 2-5; 
Gautama XXVIII, 21, 41, 42. 

51. The term Sakulya is apparently used to denote the agnates, 
and Bindhava to denote the cognates. Therefore the last term sa^ati 
cannot be referred to blood-relationship at all, and must denote con- 
nexion by membership of the same caste. It is true that the com- 
mentators explain it as denoting descent from the same JRishi. 
See Colebrooke's Digest, V, 8, 448. 
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* 52. Unless it should be the propertyof a Brahman. 
A king devoted to duty must allot a maintenance 
to his women. Thus has the law of inheritance 
been declared. 



FOURTEENTH TITLE OF LAW. 
Heinous Offences. 

* 1 . Whatever act is performed by force (sahas) 
by persons inflamed with (the pride of) strength, 
is called Sahasa (a heinous offence) ; sahas (force) 
means strength in this world. 

* 2. Manslaughter, robbery, an indecent assault 
on another man's wife, and the two species of insult, 
such are the four kinds of Heinous Offences. 

* 3. It is again declared to be threefold in* the 
law-books, viz. (heinous offences) of the first, middle- 
most, and highest degree. The definition of each 
kind shall be given as follows. 

* 4. Destroying, reviling, disfiguring or otherwise 

52. *His women,' i.e. the women of the deceased proprietor. 
V^tfanejvara, Nilaka»/Aa, and other commentators declare that 
the term strf, 'woman,' cannot denote the legitimate wives of a 
deceased heir, and must therefore mean his concubines. This in- 
terpretation has been called forth, no doubt, by the fact that, in the 
opinion of these commentators, the inheritance of one sonless 
belongs to the widow in the first instance, and does not go to 
others, where a legitimate widow is in existence. 

XIV, 1. The term Sahasa, literally ' violence,' is used to denote 
violent deeds or heinous offences of every sort. Manu VIII, 332 ; 
Ya^wavalkya II, 230. 

2. This text is omitted in the Nepalese MS. 

4. 'Destroying,' i.e. totally annihilating the fruits and other 
objects mentioned in this text. ' Reviling,' i. e. abusing, using bad 
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(injuring) fruits, roots, water and the like, or agri- 
cultural utensils, is declared to be Sahasa of the 
first degree. 

* 5. (Injuring) in the same way clothes, cattle, 
food, drink, or household utensils, is declared to 
be Sahasa of the middlemost degree. 

* 6. Taking human life through poison, weapons 
or other (means of destruction), indecent assault on 
another man's wife, and whatever other (offences) 
encompassing life (may be imagined), is called Sa- 
hasa of the highest degree. 

* 7. The punishment to be inflicted for it must 
be proportionate to the heaviness of the crime, (so 
however as) not to be less than a hundred (Pawas) 
for Sahasa of the first degree, whereas for Sahasa 
of the middlemost degree the punishment is declared 
by persons acquainted with the law to be no less 
than five hundred (Pa«as). 

* 8. For Sahasa of the highest degree, a fine 
amounting to no less than a thousand (Pawas) is 
ordained. (Moreover) corporal punishment, con- 
fiscation of the entire property, banishment from the 
town and branding, as well as amputation of that 
limb (with which the crime has been committed), 
is declared to be the punishment for Sahasa of the 
highest degree. 

* 9. This gradation of punishments is ordained for 
every (caste) indiscriminately, excepting only corporal 
punishment in the case of a Brahman. A Brahman 
must not be subjected to corporal punishment. 



language. ' Disfiguring,' injuring so far only as to leave the form 
intact. Vtramitrodaya, p. 499. 

8, 9. The ambiguous term vadha in these two paragraphs is 
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* 10. Shaving his head, banishing him from the 
town, branding him on the forehead with a mark of 
the crime of which he has been convicted, and 
parading him on an ass, shall be his punishment. 

* 1 1. Those who have committed Sahasa of either 
of the two first degrees are allowed to mix in society, 
after having been punished, but if a man has com- 
mitted Sahasa of the highest degree, no one is 
allowed to speak to him, even when he has received 
punishment. 

* 1 2. Theft is a special kind of it. The difference 
between (Sahasa and theft) is as follows. Sahasa is 
where the criminal act consists of a forcible attack, 
theft is where it is done by fraud. 

* 1 3. That (theft) is again declared to be three- 
fold by the wise, according to the (value of the) 
articles (purloined), whether articles of small, mid- 
dling, or superior value have been stolen. 

* 14. Earchenware, a seat, a couch, bone, wood, 
leather, grass, and the like, legume, grain, and 
prepared food, these are termed articles of small 
value. 

*i5. Clothes made of other material than silk, 
cattle other than cows, and metals other than gold, 
are (termed) articles of middling value, and so are rice 
and barley. 

explained as denoting corporal punishment, and not execution, by 
the commentators. 

9, 10. Gautama XII, 46, 47 ; Vish«u V, 2-8 ; Ya^navalkya II, 
270; Manu VIII, 124, 379-380. 

1 2. ' A criminal act ' (MbiA), i. e. injuring another man's pro- 
perty; 'through a forcible attack,' i.e. violently, is called theft 
equivalent to Sahasa ; a criminal act done ' by fraud ' is called 
ordinary theft. Viramitrodaya, p. 490. Manu VIII, 332. 

13. Ya^wavalkya II, 275. 14. Manu VIII, 326-329. 
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*i6. Gold, precious stones, silk, women, men, 
cows, elephants, horses, and what belongs to a god, 
a Brahman, or a king, these are regarded as articles 
of superior value. 

17. Taking away by any means whatsoever the 
property of persons asleep, or disordered in their 
intellect, or intoxicated, is declared to be theft by 
the wise. 

18. Where stolen goods are found with a man, 
he may be presumed to be the thief. (The pos- 
session of) stolen goods may be inferred from a 
luxurious mode of life. Suspicion arises where a man 
is seen in bad company or indulges in extravagance. 

*i9. Those who give food or shelter to thieves 
seeking refuge with them, or who suffer them (to 
escape) though able (to arrest them), partake of their 
crime themselves. 

* 20. Those who do not come to offer assistance, 
when people are crying out (for help) within their 
hearing, or when property is being taken away, are 
likewise accomplices in the crime. 

* 21, That series of punishments, which has been 
ordained by the wise for the three kinds of Sahasa, 
is equally applicable to theft, according as it concerns 
one of the three species of articles in their order. 

22. When cows or other (animals) have been lost, 

16. See the Indian law of prescription, where the property of 
Brahmans and kings is declared to be exempt from the ordinary 
rules regarding limitation. Manu VIII, 323. 

18. Ya^wavalkya II, 266. 

19. Those who give food or any other assistance to a thief, or 
who suffer a thief to escape though able to seize him, have to be 
punished like thieves. Vivada&ntamani, p. 93. Manu IX, 278; 
Ya^wavalkya II, 276. / r 

20. Manu IX, 275. This text is omitted in the Nepalese MS. 
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or when (other) property has been taken away 
forcibly, experienced men shall trace it from the 
place where it has been taken. 

23. Wherever the footmarks go to, whether it be 
a village, pasture ground or deserted spot (the 
inhabitants or owners of) that place must make 
good the loss, unless they can prove the footmarks 
to go out of that place again. 

24. When the footmarks are obscured or in- 
terrupted, because (they lead to) broken ground or 
to a spot much frequented by other people, the 
nearest village or pasture ground shall be made 
responsible. 

25. Where two persons have gone the same road, 
the offence, as a rule, shall be imputed to him who 
stood charged with other crimes before, or who 
associates with suspicious characters. 

26. Aa»<&las, executioners, and other such per- 
sons, as well as those who are in the habit of 
roaming at night, shall institute a search (after the 
thieves) in the villages ; those living outside (of 
inhabited places) shall search (for them) outside. 

27. When the thieves are not caught, the king 
must make good (the loss) from his own treasury. 
By showing himself remiss (towards criminals), he 
would incur sin and would offend both against justice 
and his own interest. 



23. Yag-navalkya II, 271. 24. Ya^Tiavalkya II, 272. 

26. Manu IX, 267. 
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FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH TITLES 
OF LAW. 

Abuse and Assault. 

*i. Abusive speeches, couched in offensive and 
violent terms, regarding the native country, caste, 
family, and so forth (of a man), are termed Abuse, 
(a title of law.) 

* 2. It is divided into three species, called re- 
spectively Nish/^ura, A^lila, and Tlvra. The punish- 
ment for each increases in severity according as the 
insult is of a more (or less) serious nature. 

* 3. Abuse combined with reproaches has to be 
regarded as NishMura ; abuse couched in insulting 
language is Adila ; charging one with an offence 
causing expulsion from caste is called Tlvra by the 
learned. 

* 4. Hurting the limbs of another person with a 
hand, foot, weapon or otherwise, or defiling him 

XV, XVI, 1. Thus, e.g. when a man says, ' The Gaurfas (Bengalis) 
are quarrelsome,' he abuses another man's native country. When a 
man says, ' Brahmans are very avaricious,' he abuses another man's 
caste. When he says,' The Vuvimitras are a ferocious race,' he abuses 
another man's family. The clause ' and so forth ' is added, in order 
to include abusive speeches levelled against learned men, artizans, 
or the like persons, whose learning or art has been abused. ' Violent 
terms,' i.e. terms which ought never to be used. Mitakshard, 
p. 285 ; Viramiirodaya, p. 482. 

3. ' Abuse combined with reproaches ' is when e. g. a man says, 
' What a fool,' or ' What a rascal.' ' Abuse couched in insulting 
language ' is when a man says, ' I will visit your sister,' or the like. 
'Charging one with a mortal sin causing expulsion from caste,' 
such as e. g. the drinking of spirituous liquor. See loc. cit. 
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with ashes or other (impure substances), is termed 
Assault. 

* 5. There are three species of that also, as it 
may be either light, or of a middling sort, or heavy, 
according as it consists in the raising (of a hand 
or weapon for the purpose of striking a blow), or in 
an unexpected attack, or in striking a wound. 

*6. Stealing articles of small, middling, or su- 
perior value, is called the three kinds of Sahasa ; 
there the thorny weeds (sinners) should be extirpated. 

* 7. In both kinds (of insult) five cases are dis- 
tinguished, when the respective innocence or guilt 
of the two parties has to be established. 

* 8. When two parties have been guilty of insult, 
and both have commenced to quarrel at the same 
time, they shall suffer the same punishment, in case 
that no difference (in their respective culpability) 
becomes apparent. 

* 9. He who is the first to offer an insult is 
decidedly criminal ; he who returns the insult is 
likewise culpable ; but the one who began shall 
suffer the heavier punishment (of the two). 



6. The above translation of this paragraph follows the reading of 
the MSS. If that reading be correct, this paragraph contains a rule 
relating to the subject of theft or Sahasa. The quotations have a 
different reading, under which this paragraph has to be closely 
connected with the preceding one, and has to be referred equally to 
the three degrees of assault. 

7. The Nepalese MS. and the commentaries insert the following 
paragraph here : * ' When an insult has occurred between two men 
engaged in a violent quarrel, he who suffers the insult patiently is 
Struck, but the offender is punishable.' 

8-10. The one who has first commenced a quarrel shall receive 
the heavier punishment of the two. That man is liable to punishment 
who persists in hostility. When it is impossible to ascertain any 
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* 10. When both parties are implicated equally, 
he of the two shall receive punishment who follows 
up his attack, whether he was (originally) the 
aggressor or the defendant. 

*n. If a 6Vapaka, Meda, /Candida., cripple, one 
who gains his substance by killing (animals), an 
elephant-driver, one deprived of his caste for non- 
performance of the ceremony of initiation, a slave, 
or one who treats a Guru or spiritual teacher with 
disregard, 

* 1 2. Should offend a superior, he shall be punished 
by whipping him on the spot. Nor do the sages 
regard bodily injury done to a man of this stamp 
as (an offence equal to) theft. 

*I3. Should any such low person, abhorred by 
men, insult another man (his superior), that man 
himself shall punish him. The king has nothing to 
do with the penalty (to be inflicted on him). 

* 14. For these people are the refuse of human 
society, and their property is (likewise) impure. The 
king also is at liberty to whip them, but he must not 
amerce them with a fine. 

15. A Kshatriya who reviles a Brahman must 

difference in the culpability of the two parties, their punishment shall 
be equal. Viramitrodaya, p. 472. Read purvam. 

11. Svapaka, literally ' dog-cooking,' is the name of a particular 
degraded tribe, whose only office is to act as public executioners. 
Meda is the name of another mixed caste. .Xa»<&Ias are the 
lowest caste of all, see XII, 113. The Nepalese MS. and the 
commentaries read sham/Aa, ' a eunuch,' instead of Meda. 

12-14. When a .SVapaka or the like should have insulted an 
Arya or member of the three higher castes, honourable men shall 
be entitled to punish them in person. When the (honourable men) 
are unable to do so, the king shall punish them ; but he must not 
confiscate their property. Viramitrodaya, p. 472. 

15-17. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 2^3 

[33] P 
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pay one hundred (Pa»as) as a fine. A VaLrya (must 
pay) one and a half hundred, or two hundred. A 
.Sudra deserves corporal punishment. 

1 6. A Brahman shall be fined fifty (Pa»as) for 
calumniating a Kshatriya ; in the case of a Vai^ya, 
the fine shall be half of fifty (i.e. twenty-five); 
in the case of a .Sudra, (it shall amount to) twelve 
(Pawas). 

17. When a twice-born man offends against a 
member of his own caste, (he shall pay) twelve 
(Pa«as as a fine). When he utters calumnies which 
ought never to be uttered, the fine shall be twice 
as high. 

18. Even he who in accordance with fact (con- 
temptuously) calls another man one-eyed, lame, or 
the like (names), shall be fined by the king not less 
than one Karshapawa. 

1 9. One must not tax with his offence a man who 
has done penance according to law, or who has re- 
ceived due punishment from the king. By transgress- 
ing this rule one becomes liable to punishment 

20. Two persons, a Brahman and a king, are de- 
clared to be exempt from censure and corporal 
punishment in this world ; for these two sustain the 
visible world. 

*2i. One who calls an outcast an outcast, or a 
thief a thief, is equally criminal with those whom he 
taxes (with their offence). (If he reproaches them) 
without reason, he is twice as guilty as they are. 

1 7. According to the commentators of Manu, the term ' calumnies 
which ought never to be uttered ' has to be referred to insinuations 
against the honour of a man's mother, sisters, or other female 
relatives. See Professor Bauer's note on Manu VIII, 369. 

18. Manu VIII, 274; Ya^wavalkya II, 204. 
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22. A once-born man (or vSttdra), who insults 
members of a twice-born caste with gross invectives, 
shall have his tongue cut out ; for he is of low origin. 

23. If he refers to their name or caste in terms indi- 
cating contempt, an iron rod, ten Angulas long, shall 
be thrust red-hot into his mouth. 

24. If he is insolent enough to give lessons re- 
garding their duty to Brahmans, the king shall order 
hot oil to be poured into his mouth and ears. 

*25. With whatever limb a man of low caste 
offends against a Brahman, that very limb of his 
shall be cut off; such shall be the atonement for 
his crime. 

26. A low-born man, who tries to place himself on 
the same seat with his superior in caste, shall be 
branded on his hip and banished, or (the king) shall 
cause his backside to be gashed. 

27. If through arrogance he spits (on a superior), 
the king shall cause both his lips to be cut off ; if he 
makes water (on him), the penis ; if he breaks wind 
(against him), the buttocks. 

28. If he pulls (a superior) by the hair, (the king) 
shall unhesitatingly cause his hands to be cut off, 
likewise (if he seizes him) by the feet, beard, neck, 
or scrotum. 

29. If a man breaks the skin (of his equal) or 

22. 'He is of low origin,' because the Sudra caste has been pro- 
duced from Brahman's feet. Identical with Manu VIII, 270. 

23. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 271. 

24. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 272. 

25. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 279. 

26. 27. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 281, 282. In para- 
graph 27 the Nepalese MS. has 'the nose' instead of 'the beard.' 

28. Identical with Manu VIII, 283. 

39. According to the majority of the commentators of Manu, 

P 2 
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fetches blood (from him), he shall be fined a hun- 
dred (Pa«as) ; if he cuts the flesh, six Nishkas ; if 
he breaks a bone, he shall be banished. 

*30. If a man censures a king devoted to the 
discharge of his duties, he shall have his tongue cut 
out or his entire property confiscated, as an atone- 
ment for such crime. 

*3i. When an evil-minded man assails a wicked 
king even, he shall be (fastened) on a stake and 
burnt in fire ; (for he is) more criminal than one who 
has committed a hundred times the crime of killing 
a Brahman. 

*32. A father is not liable to be punished for an 
offence committed by his son ; nor is the owner of 
a horse, dog, or monkey (responsible for any damage 
caused by one of these animals), unless he should 
have set them to do it. 

SEVENTEENTH TITLE OF LAW. 
Games. 

*i. Dishonest gambling with dice, small slices of 
leather, little staves of ivory, or other (games), and 
betting on birds, form (the subject of ) a title of law 
called (Gambling with Dice and Betting on Animals). 

* 2. The master of the gaming-house shall arrange 

this rule has reference to an equal in caste. Nearly identical with 
Manu VIII, 284. 

XVII, i. The translation is according to the Vlramitrodaya. 
The subject of bets on animals is treated at great length in the 
Dhammathats of Burma, which are based on the law-codes of 
India. 'Other games,' such as e.g. JTaturahga (Shatra^, the 
Indian chess). ' Birds/ such as pigeons, also bets on professional 
wrestlers, rams, &c. Vlramitrodaya, p. 718. Manu IX, 223. 

2. 'He shall pay the stakes which have been won,' i.e. to the 
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the game and pay the stakes which have been won ; 
the profit of such a conductor of games shall amount 
to ten per cent. 

3. When the dice on being thrown fall twice in a 
game at dice, those acquainted with (playing at) dice 
allot the victory to the adversary and the defeat to 
the gambler. 

4. When a dispute has arisen among gamblers, 
let (other) gamblers be appealed to ; they shall act 
both as judges and as witnesses in a dispute of this 
sort 

5. No gambler shall ever enter into another gam- 
ing-house before having paid his debt ; he must not 
disobey the master of the gaming-house, and must 
pay of his own accord what he owes to him. 

*6. Wicked men who play with false dice shall be 
driven out of the gaming-house, after a wreath of 
dice has been hung round their necks ; for that is 
the punishment ordained for them. 

7. If a man gambles with dice, without authoriza- 
tion from the king, he shall not get his stake, and 
shall have to pay a fine. 

* 8. Or let the gamblers pay to the king the share 



winning party. That portion which has to be paid to the king 
(see paragraph 8) may also be held to be included in this rule, as 
Brthaspati says : ' Let the master of the gaming-house collect the 
stakes and pay his due to the winning party and to the king.' 
Apastamba II, 10, 25, 12, 13; Yi^wavalkya II, 199, 200. 

3. The rendering of the first portion of this paragraph is con- 
jectural. It might also be translated as follows: ' When the dice 
on being thrown fall twice repeated,' i. e. when the number is twice 
as high as at the preceding throw. 

4. Ya^wavalkya II, 202. 6. Ya^navalkya II, 202. 

7, 8. YS^wavalkya II, 201, 203. Paragraphs 7 and 8 are omitted 
in the Nepalese MS. 
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due to him and play in public, thus no wrong will be 
committed. 



EIGHTEENTH TITLE OF LAW. 
Miscellaneous. 

*i. Under the head of Miscellaneous (Disputes) 
are comprised lawsuits depending on the king, (such 
as) transgression of the king's commandments and 
obedience towards his injunctions, 

* 2. Grants of towns, the division of the constituent 
elements of a state, the duties and the reverse of 
heretics, followers of the Veda, corporations (of mer- 
chants), and assemblages (of kinsmen). 

* 3. Disputes between father and son, neglect of 
(prescribed) penances, abstraction of gifts (made to 
worthy persons), the wrath of anchorites, 

* 4. Sinful confusion of castes, the rules regarding 
their means of subsistence, and (in short) whatever 



XVIII, 1-4. The meagre contents of this title of law can hardly 
be said to be in keeping with the somewhat pompous announce- 
ment contained in paragraphs 1-4. On the whole, this title of 
Miscellanies, as denned by Nirada and Bnhaspati, may be de- 
scribed as treating of public law or the law of kings (ra^adharma), 
private law being treated in the seventeen other titles of law. 

1. 'Obedience towards his injunctions/ thus according to the 
MitdksharS, p. 351. The Viramitrodaya refers the term tatkarma- 
karawam to those who, from arrogance, do such acts as are per- 
mitted to a king only, such as e. g. placing themselves on the 
king's throne. 

2. 'Grants of towns,' i.e. to Brahmans and others. NSrada 
seems to be referring to the so-called AgraMras. Regarding the 
seven constituent parts of a state, see Manu VII, 157; IX, 294. 
Naigama has been translated ' followers of the Veda,' because it 
comes immediately after p&shawfi, 'heretics.' See, too, X, 1. It 
usually denotes citizens or traders. 
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has been omitted in the preceding (titles of law), are 
treated under the head of Miscellaneous. 

5. The king shall be careful to protect all orders 
and the constituent elements of his state with the 
four means indicated by science. 

6. When any caste should remain (behind the rest) 
or exceed the limits (assigned to it, the king), seeing 
that it has strayed from its path, shall bring it back 
to the path (of duty). 

7. So also, when other wicked acts, opposed to 
the dictates of the sacred law, have been committed, 
the king, after having reflected (upon the matter) him- 
self, shall inflict punishment on those who deserve it. 

8. What is opposed to revealed and traditional 
law, or injurious to living beings, must not be prac- 
tised by the king; and when it is practised (by 
others), he must check it. 

*q. When an act contrary to justice has been un- 
dertaken by a former king from folly, he must redress 
that iniquitous enactment in accordance with the 
principles of equity. 

* 10. The weapons of soldiers, the tools of artizans, 
the ornaments of public women, the various musical 
or other instruments of professional (musicians, or 
other artists, &c), 

* 1 1. And any implements by which artificers gain 

5. ' The four means ' of conciliation, division, bribery, and force. 
ManuVIII, 41. 

6. YSjffiavalkya I, 360. The Nepalese MS. offers a variation as 
regards the arrangement of paragraphs 6-1 1. 

7. Manu VII, 16; VIII, 126; Ya^wavalkya I, 367; VasishAia 
XIX, 8; Vish»u III, 37. 

10. For 'the tools of artizans' the Nepalese MS., in common 
with the Mitakshaii, has 'the beasts of burden and the like of 
carriers of goods.' 
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their substance, must not be laid hold on by the king, 
even when he confiscates the entire property (of a 
man or woman). 

12. It is not permitted to either advise or rebuke 
a king or Brahman, on account of their dignity and 
sanctity, unless they should swerve from the path 
(of duty). 

1 3. That wicked man who does not act up to the 
laws proclaimed by the king, shall be fined and cor- 
porally punished, as offending against the king's 
commandments. 

14. If the king were remiss in dictating punish- 
ments to (members of) any caste, when they have 
left the path (of duty), the created beings of this 
world would perish. 

1 5. Brahmans would leave the sacerdotal caste, and 
Kshatriyas would forsake the Kshatriya caste. The 
stronger would eat up the weaker, like fish on a spit. 

16. The Vaisyas would abandon their work, and 
the kSudras eclipse all (the rest), if the kings did not 
visit their subjects with punishment (when they have 
committed an offence). 

1 7. To show favour to the virtuous at all times 
and to oppress the wicked, that is declared to be the 
duty of kings ; gain (results to them) from the op- 
pression of their foes. 

18. As fire is not polluted even though it always 
burns the creatures of this world, even so a king is 
not polluted by inflicting punishment on those who 
deserve it. 

19. Intelligence is the glory of rulers ; it becomes 



14, 15. Maim VII, 20. 16. Manu VII, 21, 24. 

19. For 'intelligence' the Nepalese MS. has 'a royal edict.' 
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manifest in their speeches ; whatever sentence they 
may pass, whether unjust or just, settles the law 
between litigant parties. 

20. (Law) personified as a king, roams on earth 
visibly, with a thousand eyes. Mortals cannot live 
at all if they transgress his commandments. 

2 1. Whatever a king does is right, that is a settled 
rule ; because the protection of the world is entrusted 
to him, and on account of his majesty and benignity 
towards living creatures. 

22. As a husband though feeble must be con- 
stantly worshipped by his wives, in the same way 
a ruler though worthless must be (constantly) wor- 
shipped by his subjects. 

23. In order that mortals, fearing the orders 
issued by kings, might not swerve from the path of 
duty, therefore royal orders are declared to arise 
from lawsuits. 

24. It is for the establishment of order that 
various laws (^aritra) have been proclaimed by 
kings. A royal order is declared to overrule such 
laws even. 

25. A ruler has purchased his subjects through 
(the practice of) austerities; therefore the king is 
their lord. For that reason, his bidding must be 
obeyed; their livelihood even depends on the 
king. 

26. Kings, endowed with immense power, appear 
(variously) in the five different forms of Agni, Indra, 
Soma, Yama, and the God of Riches. 

24. Aaritra seems to mean 'law' or 'custom' in this place. 
Regarding the comparative authority of Aaritra and ra^asasana, 
'a royal order,' see p. 7, note. The Nepalese MS. omits 23, 24. 

26. Read rupawi in the text. 
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27. When a ruler is, either justly or without (suf- 
ficient) reason, ardent in wrath and burns (or tor- 
ments) his subjects, he is called Agni (the god of 
fire). 

28. When, relying on his regal power, the king 
attacks his foes, desirous of victory and upraising a 
weapon, he is termed Indra. 

29. When, free from ardent wrath, he appears 
before his subjects with a cheerful countenance, he 
is denoted Soma (the Moon). 

30. When the king having seated himself, full of 
majesty, on the throne of judgment, deals out punish- 
ment, equitable towards all creatures, he is called 
Vaivasvata (or Yama). 

31. When a ruler gladdens with gifts petitioners, 
persons commanding respect, wise men, servants 
and others, he is called the God of Riches. 

32. Therefore one must not treat him with con- 
tempt, and, particularly, not scold at him, and pay 
obedience to his bidding; to disobey him would 
bring on (instantaneous) death. 

33. His duties are, the protection of his subjects, 
honouring the aged and wise, the trial of lawsuits, 
and to make (each caste) abide by the duties as- 
signed to it. 

34. Let a king be constantly intent on showing 
honour to the Brahmans. A field furnished with 
Brahmans is the root of the prosperity of the world. 

35. A Brahman may command respect, and a 

27. Manu IX, 310. 28. Manu IX, 304. 

29. Manu IX, 309. 30. Manu IX, 307. 

33. Manu VII, 35, 38; VIII, 3, &c. 

34. Manu VII, 82, 83; Ya£#avalkya I, 314. 

35. Manu VII, 37. 
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distinguished seat at the king's court. The king 
shall show his face in the morning before the Brah- 
mans first of all, and shall salute them all. 

36. When nine or seven persons (of different 
rank) meet, they shall first make room for the 
Brahman to pass by. (Further privileges assigned 
to the Brahman caste are) free access to the houses 
of other people, for the purpose of begging alms, 

37. The right to collect fuel, flowers, water, and 
the like, without its being regarded as theft, and to 
converse with other men's wives, without being 
restrained (in such intercourse) by others, 

38. And the right to cross rivers without paying 
any fare, and to be conveyed (to the other bank) 
before other people. When engaged in trading 
and using a ferry-boat, they shall have to pay 
no toll. 



36. That privilege of the Brahman caste, which is referred to in 
the first part of this paragraph, finds its explanation in a well- 
known rule of the Dharmarastra regarding persons for whom way 
must be made, on meeting them in a road. Thus it is ruled by 
Gautama (VI, 24) that way must be made for a man seated in a 
carriage, for one who is in his tenth (decade), for one requiring 
consideration, for a woman, for a Snataka, and for a king ; but 
that a king himself must make way for a .Srotriya (learned Brahman). 
This makes in all seven persons for whom way should be made. 
Manu (II, 138), YSgtfavalkya (I, 117), Baudhayana (II, 6, 30), 
and Vishwu (LXIII, 51) agree in enumerating eight persons of this 
sort. Vasish/Aa (XIV, 57-60) mentions nine. See, too, Apas- 
tamba II, 5, 11, 5-7. 

37. Manu VIII, 339; Apastamba I, 10, 28, 3; Gautama XII, 
28; Ya^favalkya II, 166. 

38. Manu VIII, 407; Vish»u V, 132. The last clause is thus 
given in the Nepalese MS.: 'They shall have to pay no toll on 
being carried across a river in a ferry, unless (they should cross it) 
for trading purposes.' 
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39. A Brahman engaged in travelling, who is 
tired and has nothing to eat, commits no wrong by 
taking himself two canes of sugar or two esculent 
roots. 

40. (No gift must be accepted) from one accused 
of a crime, an outcast, an enemy, an atheist, one in 
distress, without necessity, or after inflicting pain on 
the giver. 

41. (Gifts shall be accepted) from industrious 
people on account of their wealth, and from generous 
people because it is proper to accept gifts from such ; 
to accept gifts from kings is laudable ; (they may 
be accepted) from all people excepting Brahmans. 

42. Between a Brahman and a king, who are both 
devoted to their duty, there is no difference of any 
sort, when they protect mankind (acting) in accord- 
ance with the sacred law. 

43. If a ruler, though severe, is mindful of his 
duty, correct in his conduct, and (quick to) punish 
the wicked, in order to protect (the virtuous), his 
wealth is declared to be pure. 

44. When a man accepts a gift from a covetous 
king, who transgresses the precepts of the sacred 
books, he shall have to pass through the well-known 
twenty-one hells in succession. 

45. As pure and impure waters become alike on 
their junction in the ocean, even so (all) property 
acquired by a king (becomes pure in his hands). 



39. Gautama XII, 49, 50; Manu VIII, 341. Or ' five esculent 
roots,' according to the Nepalese MS. 

40. Manu II, 185. 

44. For a list of the twenty-one hells, see Manu IV, 88-90 ; 
Vishmi XLIII, 1-22. The Nepalese MS. omits this paragraph. 

45. A different opinion has been enounced above, XV, 14. 
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46. As gold, on being thrown into blazing fire, 
acquires purity, even so all gains become pure in 
the hands of kings. 

47. When any man gives any property of his to 
Brahmans, the king must give his consent to it; 
this is an eternal law. 

48. Both the other customary receipts of a king 
and what is called the sixth of the produce of the 
soil, form the royal revenue, the reward (of a king) 
for the protection of his subjects. 

49. Whatever has been bestowed on others than 
Brahmans may be resumed; but that which has been 
given to Brahmans can never be taken back again. 

50. To give, to read, and to sacrifice (on his own 
account) are the three duties of a Brahman. To 
sacrifice for others, to teach, and, thirdly, to collect 
alms are his (three) means of subsistence. 

51. Let a Brahman be devoted to his duty and 
take a livelihood from the king, and let him not 
accept gifts from persons of vile origin, if he is 
anxious to observe the law. 

52. How should a king be inferior to a deity, 
as it is through his word that an offender may 
become innocent, and an innocent man an offender 
in due course ? 

53. Those who being acquainted with the divine 
nature of a king, endowed with majestic dignity as 
he is, accept gifts from him, do not in the least 
disgrace themselves (by doing so). 

54. In this world, there are eight sacred objects : 

48. Manu VII, 130-132; Gautama X, 24-27; Vasish/Aa XIX, 
26, 27 ; Apastamba II, 10, 26, 9 ; Vishmi III, 22-25 ; Baudhayana 
I, 10, 18, 1. 

50. Manu I, 88, &c. 
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a Brahman, a cow, fire, gold, clarified butter, the 
sun, the waters, and a king as the eighth. 

55. These one must always look up to, worship 
and honour them personally, and turn the right side 
towards them, in order that one's existence may 
be prolonged. 
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APPENDIX. 

Theft \ 

i. Two kinds of robbers who steal the goods 
of others have to be distinguished, the one kind 
open, and the other kind concealed. Let a prudent 
king try to find them out. 

*2. Open rogues are those who forge measures 
and weights, receivers of bribes, robbers, gamblers, 
public prostitutes, 

*3. Those who walk in disguise, those who live by 
teaching the performance of auspicious ceremonies, 
these and such like persons are considered open 
rogues. 

*4. Rogues acting in secret are those who roam 
in the wood, or lie concealed, as well as those who 
make a profession of stealing. They attack and rob 
(those who do not beware of them). 

5. Those who infest a country, a village, or a 
house, or disturb a sacrificial act, cut-purses, and 



1 This section is found in the Nepalese MS. only. See Intro- 
duction. The reading of several passages is uncertain, and this 
circumstance, taken together with the want of a Commentary, ren- 
ders my translation less reliable than could be desired. 

Appendix. Theft. 1-4. Manu IX, 256-260. The technical 
terms have been translated in accordance with the glosses of 
Manu's commentators, as given in the notes to Professor Btthler's 
translation. In par. 4, mushyixn seems to stand for mush/vd/n. 
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other persons of this sort have to be considered 
as concealed rogues also. 

*6. Blameless persons with whom the stolen goods 
are not found must not be chastised as robbers by 
the king ; but let him quickly punish those robbers 
as guilty of theft with whom the stolen goods have 
been found. 

*7. Those (rogues) who ravage in their own 
country, and those who disturb sacrificial acts, he 
shall strip of their entire wealth and rebuke them 
severely. 

*8. Those on whom the stolen goods have not 
been seized he must examine, when they have been 
arrested from suspicion. Their fear having been 
excited, they will give evidence, through anxiety, in 
accordance with the facts of the case. 

*9. Questions shall be proposed to them anti- 
thetically with regard to place, time, region, their 
caste, their name, their dwelling, and their occupa- 
tion, in case they happen to be workmen. 

*io. When the face changes colour or the voice 
falters, or the features look suspicious, when they do 
not give evidence in public, when they make impos- 
sible statements as to place and time, when there 
exists a doubt as to their place of residence, 

*n. When they indulge in expense for bad pur- 
poses, when they have been previously convicted 
of larceny, when they keep bad company, or when 
documents speak against them, (by all such circum- 



9. ' Antithetically ' (vinigrahe), or ' when they have been arrested.' 
10, 1 1. A somewhat analogous description of the signs by which 

a false witness may be found out, has been given previously: 

!> r93-!9 6 - 
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stances) they may be discovered (to be thieves), not 
by the possession of the stolen goods alone. 

*I2. When a ruffian or robber becomes suspected, 
and (the judge) has found out circumstantial evidence 
(which speaks against him), he shall be caused to 
make an oath. 

*i3. Those who give food to thieves, as well as 
those who supply them with fire or water, or who 
give shelter, or show the way to them, or make their 
defence, 

*I4. Or who buy their goods, or receive (their 
goods), are held to be equally punishable as they, 
and so are those who conceal them. 

1 5. Those who in a principality are the governors 
of that principality, and the neighbours called in 
(to watch over the safety of life and property) are 
(reckoned as) equal to thieves, when they stand 
neutral during the attack (of robbers). 

*i6. He on whose ground a robbery has been 
committed, must trace the thieves to the best of his 
power, or else he must make good what has been 
stolen, unless the footmarks can be traced from that 
ground (into another man's ground). 

•17. When the footmarks, after leaving that 
ground, are lost and cannot be traced any further, the 
neighbours, inspectors of the road, and governors of 
that region shall be made responsible for the loss. 

1 2. The term lesz has been rendered by ' circumstantial evidence,' 
because it seems to be synonymous with yuktil&ra, I, 236. 
13, 14. Manu IX, 271, 278. 

15. Nearly identical with Manu IX, 272. 

16. The term go/Jara, translated 'ground,' may denote the 
landed property or pasture ground of a whole village. See above, 
XIV, 22, 23. 

17. See XIV, 24. 

[33] Q 
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i 8. When a house has been plundered, the king 
shall cause the thief-catchers, the guards, and the in- 
habitants of that kingdom to make good the loss, 
when the thief is not caught 

19. Or, if he is a wicked man and there exists a 
doubt as to (whether) the robbery (was actually com- 
mitted or not), the person (alleged to have been) 
robbed shall be caused to make an oath regarding 
the robbery, to clear himself (from suspicion). 

20. When another person than the thief has been 
accused of robbery and has been declared thief, be- 
cause he is unable to prove his innocence, he shall 
be paid twice as much (as has been stolen), after the 
(real) thief has been detected. 

21. When a man has obtained property stolen by 
a thief, he must restore it in its pristine shape ; if it be 
no longer in existence, he must make good its value, 
and must be made to pay a fine to the same amount 

*22. For stealing wood, cane, grass and the like, 
(utensils) made of clay, bamboo, utensils made of 
bamboo, rattan, bone, leather, 

*23. Vegetables, green roots, grass or flowers, 
cow-milk, molasses, salt, or oil, 

*24. Cooked food (and other) prepared food, 
spirituous liquor, flesh, and every sort of objects of 
small value — (for stealing any of these) a fine five 
times the value (of the article stolen should be paid). 

*25. (For stealing) any articles sold by weight or 
measure or tale, the fine shall be eight times their 
amount, in case they are very valuable. 



19. The senseless reading of the MS.,d&pyaka tesham,has been 
conjecturally altered into doshakartaisha. 

22-24. ManuVIII, 326-329. 25. Manu VIII, 321. 
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31- THEFT. 227 

26. Corporal punishment (or death) shall be in- 
flicted on him who steals more than ten Kumbhas of 
grain ; where the amount is less, he shall be made 
to pay eleven times as much. Thus Manu has 
declared. 

*27. (For stealing) more than a hundred (Palas 
worth) of gold, silver, or other (precious metals), or 
the finest clothes, or very precious gems, corporal 
punishment (or death shall be inflicted). 

28. He who steals a man shall have to pay the 
highest fine; he who steals a woman (shall be 
stripped) of his entire wealth ; and he who steals a 
maiden (shall suffer) corporal punishment. 

*29. On him who forcibly seizes large domestic 
animals, the highest fine shall be inflicted ; the 
middlemost amercement on him who takes cattle of 
middle size ; and the smallest fine on him who steals 
small cattle. 

30. The first (or lowest) fine to be inflicted on a 
guilty person shall amount to neither more nor less 
than twenty-four (Pa«as). The middlemost fine shall 
consist of not more than four hundred, and not less 
than two hundred (Pa«as). 

31. The highest fine should be known to consist 
of not more than a thousand, and not less than five 
hundred (Pa«as). This is the threefold gradation of 
punishment, which has been proposed by the Self- 
Existent for robberies. 



26. Manu VIII, 320. 27,28. Manu VIII, 321, 323. 

29. Manu VIII, 325. 

30, 31. The reading of these two paragraphs is quite uncertain. 
The rules laid down here apparently differ considerably from the 
analogous rules of Manu (VIII, 158) and other legislators. 

Q 2 
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*32. (When the offence has been committed) for 
the first time, cut-purses shall have their (little) finger 
and thumb cut off. (When it has been committed) 
for the second time, the first fine shall be levied on 
them. 

*33. For (stealing) cows belonging to a Brahman, 
for piercing (the nostrils of) a barren cow, and for 
stealing a female slave, (the thief) shall in every 
case lose half his feet. 

34. With whatever limb a thief acts among men, 
that very (limb) shall be taken from him, this is a law 
enacted by Manu. 

35. Let him inflict a specially heavy punishment 
on a specially criminal thief, or (a lighter one) on one 
whose offence is less heavy. But let him not (punish 
an habitual thief) in the same way as for the first 
offence. 

36. Manu, the son of the Self-Existent, has declared 
ten places of punishment, which should be (selected) 
in (punishing members of the) three (lower) castes ; 
a Brahman should remain uninjured always. 

37. (Those places are) the privy parts, the belly, 
the tongue, the two hands, and, fifthly, the two feet ; 
as well as the eye, the nose, the two ears, the pro- 
perty, and the body. 

32. Manu IX, 277. 

33. The parallel passage of Manu (VIII, 325) shows that sthu- 
liyis Medanaw is the correct reading. For the three different 
explanations of this term, which have been proposed by the com- 
mentators of Many, see the note to Professor BUhler's translation. 
The translation follows the interpretation proposed by Kulluka, 
Govindara^a, and Raghavananda, which appears to be preferable 
to the others. 

34. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 334. 

36, 37. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 124, 125. 
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38. After carefully considering the (nature of 
the) offence, the place and time, and after examining 
the ability (of the offender), and the motive (by which 
he was actuated), he shall inflict these punishments. 

39. Neither for the purpose of gaining a friend (in 
him), nor for the acquisition of large wealth, must a 
wicked criminal be suffered to go free by the king. 
Thus Manu has declared. 

40. By pardoning an offender, a king commits 
the same offence as by punishing an innocent man. 
Religious merit accrues to him from punishing (the 
wicked). 

41. Let him not on any account kill a Brahman, 
though convicted of all possible crimes. He may at 
pleasure cause him to be banished, thus has the 
law been settled. 

42. Let the king take his entire wealth from him 
or leave him a fourth part of it (only he must not 
take his life), remembering the law promulgated by 
the Creator. This is just. 

43. For four offences of a Brahman, branding him 
is ordained (as punishment) : for violating the bed of 
a Guru, for drinking spirituous liquor, for theft, and 
for hurting another Brahman. 

* 44. For violating the bed of a Guru, (the brand 
of) a female part should be made ; for drinking 



38. Manu VIII, 126. 39. Manu VIII, 347. 

40. Nearly identical with Manu IX, 249. 

41. Manu VIII, 380. 

42. The third Pada of this paragraph has been conjecturally 
altered, as it cannot be made out in the MS. 

43. Manu IX, 236. 

44. 45. Manu IX, 237. The last PSda in paragraph 44 cannot 
be made out in the MS. 
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spirituous liquor, (the brand of) a liquor sign is 
ordained ; for theft, he shall make (the brand of) a 
dog's foot (on his forehead). 

45. The slayer of a Brahman shall have (the 
brand of) a headless man stamped on his forehead, 
and it is forbidden to speak to him. This is a law 
enacted by Manu. 

46. A thief must approach the king with flying 
hair, running, and proclaiming his theft (with the 
words) : ' Thus have I acted. Chastise me.' 

47. By so doing he is cleared from guilt, because 
he has confessed his deed ; the king, thereupon, 
shall touch him (with a club), or dismiss him, if he 
is innocent 

48. Those men who have received a punishment 
from the king for an offence committed by them, 
proceed to heaven, free from sin, as (if they were) 
virtuous men who had acted well. 

49. Whether he be punished or released, the thief 
is freed from his crime ; if, however, the king does 
not punish him, the crime committed by the thief 
falls on (the king) himself. 

50. Self-possessed men are corrected by their 
Guru; wicked men are corrected (or punished) by 
the king ; but those who have sinned in secret are 
corrected by Yama, the son of Vivasvat 

51. The crime of a .Sudra in theft is eightfold 
(that of a man of the lowest caste) ; of a Vaisya, 
sixteenfold ; and of a Kshatriya, thirty-twofold. 



46. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 314. 

48. Identical with Manu VIII, 318. 

49. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 316. 
51. Nearly identical with Manu VIII, 337. 
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52. Of a Brahman, sixty-fourfold; thus the son 
of the Self-Existent has declared. Knowledge 
makes a difference also. For knowing persons, (the 
punishment) is specially severe. 

*53. Punishment is pronounced to be twofold: 
corporal punishment and fines. Corporal punish- 
ment is again declared to be of ten sorts ; fines are 
(also) of more than one kind. 

*54. Fines begin with a Kaka»l, and the highest 
amount of a fine is one's entire property. Corporal 
punishment begins with confinement and ends with 
capital punishment. 

*55. ' Fines beginning with a Kaka*t ' are declared 
to amount to no less than one Masha. Those are 
called 'fines amounting to no less than a Masha' 
which amount to one Karshapa«a at most. 

*56. ' Fines beginning with no less than a Karsha- 
pa«a ' are those amounting to no less than four 
Karshapa«as; or which begin with two, and end 
with eight (Karshapa»as) ; or which begin with three, 
and end with twelve (Karshapa«as). 

* 57. A Karshapa«a is a silver coin in the southern 
country ; in the east, it is an equivalent for (a certain 
number of) Pawas, and is equal to twenty Pa»as. 

52. Manu VIII, 338. 

53. Manu VIII, 129. See too, above, paragraphs 36, 37. 

54. Kaka«i or Kakini is the name of a small coin. See par. 58. 
53-56. This passage is quoted in the Snv»ti£andrika, with 

several different readings. One of them, in par. 55, deserves 
special notice. For mashavaraA smataA (read smritsJi), the Smr/tii. 
reads mashaparaA smrrtaA, 'are declared to amount to no more 
than one Masha.' This is probably the correct reading. 

57. According to Manu (VIII, 136), the Karshapawa is a copper 
coin. The reading of the second half of this paragraph is quite 
uncertain. 
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* 58. A Masha should be known to be the twentieth 
part of a Karshapa#a. A Kaka»l is the fourth part 
of a Masha or Pala. 

59. By that appellation which is in general use in 
the region of the Punjaub, the value of a Karshapa»a 
is not circumscribed here. 

*6o. A Karshapa»a has to be taken as equal to 
an Awdfika ; four of these are a Dhanaka ; twelve of 
the latter are a Suvaraa, which is called Dlnara 
otherwise. 

61. Let the king practise the duties of his office, 
and (follow) the rule of inflicting punishment, faithful 
to the tenets (of the sacred law). Let him destroy 
accordingly, as governor, the evil-doers, after having 
traced them by the application of cunning stratagems 
and arrested them. 



59. The term iha, ' here,' may be either referred to the place of 
residence of the author of the Narada-smrrti, or it may mean ' in 
this work.' 

60. An Andiki is elsewhere reckoned at four Yavas. In the 
Viramitrodaya and other works, this text is attributed to Brfliaspati. 
The coin called Dtnara is the Roman denarius. 
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I. Judicial Procedure. 

i, 2. He is called a (Praafvivaka or) chief judge 
who — fully acquainted with the eighteen titles (of 
law) and with the eight thousand subdivisions 
thereof, skilled in logic and other branches of 
science, and thoroughly versed in revealed and 
traditional lore — investigates the law relative to the 
case in hand by putting questions (pra/) and passing 
a decision (vive^ayati) according to what was heard 
or understood by him. 

3. Let not a king actuated by arrogance or avarice 
promote litigation among persons not engaged in a 
controversy. 

4. The king shall examine judicial quarrels between 
two litigant parties in a proper way, acting on prin- 
ciples of equity and discarding both love and hatred. 

5. (In disputes) among merchants, artizans, or the 
like persons, and in (disputes concerning) persons 
subsisting by agriculture or as dyers, it is impossible 
for outsiders to pass a sentence ; and the passing of 

I, 1, 2. Smr/'tLi. ash/Sdaxapaddbh^nas tadbhedtsh/asahasravit 1 
anvikshikyadikurala/4 jrutismr/'tiparaya»a£ ll vivadasa/n^ritam dhar- 
ma« yrikkhaii pri7 jrutaw matam I viveAayati yas tasm&t pr&rfvivSkas 
tu sa smrit&Au 

3. Vfram. p. 48. 

4. Vy. K. rt^ft dharmasahayas tu dvayor vivadam&nayoA sam- 
yak karyawy aveksheta r&gadveshavivaigita£ 11 

5. Vy.K.; May. p. 6 ('Vyasa'). 
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the sentence must, therefore, be entrusted to per- 
sons acquainted with such matters (in a cause of this 
sort). 

6. A lawsuit cannot be instituted mutually between 
a teacher and his pupil, or between father and son, 
or man and wife, or master and servant. 

7. A plaint is declared (inadmissible) likewise by 
the learned in law, when it has been raised by one 
against many, or by women, or by menials. 

8; He shall be admitted as plaintiff whose griev- 
ance is the greater, or whose affair is the more 
important of the two, and not he who was the first 
to go to law. 

9. Half of the (ordinary) punishment is declared 
for him who either confesses his deed, after having 
committed an illicit act of violence, or says of his 
own accord, ' It is true.' 

1 o. When (an assessor of the court) has recognised 
the royal mind to swerve from the path of duty, he 
must not pronounce an opinion which is agreeable 
to the king. (It is only by declaring what is just 
that) he becomes free from sin. 

11. Transgression of (the king's) commands, kill- 
ing a female, mixture of castes, illicit intercourse 
with another man's wife, robbery, pregnancy caused 
by another man than the husband, 

6. Vy. K. ; Viram. p. 46 (' Br/haspati '). 

7. Vy. JT.; Viram. p. 47. 8. Vtram. p. 60. 

9. Smr»'ti£. ayukta;» sahasaw? kr/tva pratyapatti»i vra^et tu yafi 1 
bruyat svayaw va sad iti tasya Mrthadama/j smr/taA II 

10. Viram. p. 15. 'He must not pronounce an opinion which 
is agreeable to the king,' i. e. he must not endeavour to please him 
by what he declares, but must deliver an equitable opinion. By 
acting thus, he becomes free from sin. Viram. 

11, 12. Viram. p. 50. 
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12. Abuse, insulting language, assault, and pro- 
curing abortion, are the ten (principal) crimes. 

13. He who arrests (his adversary) by illegal 
means, such as by stopping his speech (through 
gagging the mouth), or by preventing him from 
breathing, and the like practices, is liable to punish- 
ment ; but one who breaks (such arrest) is not 
(punishable). - 

14. When a lawsuit has been judged without any 
previous examination of witnesses (or other evi- 
dence), or when it has been decided in an improper 
manner, or when it has been judged by unauthorized 
persons, the trial has to be renewed. 

1 5. Whatever property, whether movable or im- 
movable, has been kept (under the care of the judge, 
after having become the subject of a dispute), must 
be handed over afterwards to the victorious party 
together with the interest (accruing on it) and with 
a document (attesting his victory); 

II. The Plaint. 

1. The defects of a plaint have been declared as 
follows. (It is defective, if it) relates to the pro- 
perty of a stranger ; if it is without an object ; if it 
does not state any quantity ; if the mode of acquisi- 
tion is not referred to in it ; if too little or too much 
is written in it ; and if it is unmeaning. 

13. May. p. 2. See above, pp. 12-19. This text shows very 
clearly what is meant by the technical term ' arrest ' (Ssedha). 

14. Vy. K. asakshikaw tu yad drishfam vimargena £a trritam 1 
asammatamatair drish/zm punardarranam arhati ir 

15. Smrrti£. madhye yat sthapitam dravyam kalam va yadi va 
sthiram 1 pasi&t tat sodayam dapyam ^ayine pattrasawyutam 11 

II, 1-8. Vfram. pp. 65, 66. 
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2. That plaint is declared by the wise to ' relate 
to the property of a stranger ' in which joint pro- 
perty is referred to in a claim raised by one man 
alone who has no right to it, or without authorization 
from the other joint proprietors. 

3. A plaint is said to be 'without an object' when 
a man, actuated by hatred or anger, taxes another 
with the murder of a Brahman (or some other deadly 
sin) and revokes his own charge afterwards on being 
required to prove it. 

4. That plaint 'does not state any quantity' in 
which no figure is given with regard to a certain 
quantity, writing, measure, field, house, or other 
(object). 

5. That plaint ' contains no reference to the mode 
of acquisition ' which does not say whether (the 
property in dispute) has been acquired by learning, 
or gained as profit (or interest), or purchased, or 
obtained by inheritance. 

6. ' Too little ' is said to be written in that plaint 
in which the year, month, fortnight, lunar day, and 
dayo f the week is not referred to. 

7. ' Too much ' may be said to be written in that 
plaint in which (the plaintiff) after having caused the 
plaint to be written goes on to mention the witnesses 
at once, without waiting for the answer (of the de- 
fendant) to be delivered. 

8. That plaint is declared to be 'unmeaning* 

2. That plaint is meant in which a stranger or one not authorized 
by his partners claims the property of a fellowship. Vtram. 

3. That plaint is said to be without an object which is dropped 
afterwards by the claimant himself. Vtram. 

7. ' Witnesses,' or evidence generally. Vtram. 

8. There is another reading, ubhayaw purvaw, under which the 
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which is rendered unclear by the mode of writing 
(exhibited in it), though the claimant's previous 
statements be (duly) entered in it 

9. Let him avoid, as a mere semblance of a de- 
claration, (a plaint the tenour of) which is unnatural, 
not connected with an injury, senseless, purposeless, 
incapable of being proved, or at variance (with possi- 
bility, or with justice). 

10. That suit which is prohibited by the king, or 
opposed to the interests of the citizens, or of the 
whole kingdom, or of the constituent elements of 
the state, 

11. As well as (those suits) which are opposed to 
the interests of a town or village, or of eminent 
persons : all such suits are declared to be inadmis- 
sible. 

12. A plaint in which several different subjects 
are mixed up together can have no effect. 

claimant is stated to have proffered both the accusation and the 
answer. Vlram. 

9. Vy. K. ; M. Macn. I, 4, 10 (uncertain). ' Unnatural,' such as 
e.g. That person has taken my rabbit's horn and refuses to restore 
it. 'Not connected with an injury,' as, That man is doing his 
business in his own house by the light of a lamp which is burning 
in mine. 'Senseless' (a number of syllables strung together), with- 
out any intelligible meaning, as, e.g. ka^a/apam or ^tu/adagavam. 
' Purposeless,' as, This man, Dedavatta, is warbling a melodious 
song before my house. ' Incapable of being proved,' as, Devadatta 
mocks me by a frown. Such an assertion as this is incapable of 
being proved, because it does not admit of proof. Owing to the 
transient nature of the act, witnesses are not available, much less 
can documentary evidence be resorted to ; nor would it be proper 
to perform an ordeal, on account of the trifling nature of the charge. 
'At variance' (with possibility), as, A dumb man has cursed me. 
Or, ' at variance ' with the interests of a town or kingdom, M. 

10, 11. Wy.K.; M. Macn. I, 4, 11 and May. p. 10 (uncertain). 

12. V. T.; M. Macn. 1, 4, ia, &c. (uncertain). Each subject shall 
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13. That plaint is declared to be inadmissible in 
which the order (of the words) is inverted, or the 
arrangement confused, or scattered what belongs 
together, or which is meaningless, or relative to 
bygone times, or unapproved. 

14. The order (of the words) is said to be inverted 
in that plaint the meaning of which is rendered un- 
clear by the omission (of certain words) in their 
proper place, and which is not accepted (in conse- 
quence). 

15. When the original claim is forsaken and re- 
placed by a different proposition, the plaint is de- 
clared to be meaningless, and the previous claim is 
not carried. 

16. When a claim is raised in regard to certain 
property long after the expiration of the proper 
time, the plaint is said to relate to bygone times, 
though evidence be forthcoming. 

17. That suit in which the claim relates to one 
thing, and the judicial investigation to another, is 
declared to be unapproved, because the trial is in- 
consistent. 

18. When the plaintiff in his written claim con- 
be examined in its turn, not all subjects at the same time. A plaint 
referring to many distinct articles or to several different accusations 
is not faulty under this rule. M. 

13-20. Vtram. pp. 67, 68. 

13, 14. 'The order is inverted,' i.e. several syllables are inverted 
in position in the written charge. Viram., SmriTtii. 

13. 'The arrangement is confused/ when the natural order of 
the sentence is interrupted and the sense vitiated in consequence.. 
Viram., SmrtliA. 

13. 'Scattered what belongs together,' i.e. the several parts of a 
proposition are not put together. Ibid. 

17. 'Because the trial is inconsistent,' because the different parts 
of the suit do not agree. Smritik. 
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Ill, 3. THE ANSWER. 239 

founds the charge with the evidence, such a claim 
also cannot take effect, because the proper order of 
propositions is violated in it. 

19. That plaint should be utterly rejected in which 
two claims are entered at once, one reasonable, and 
the other unreasonable. 

20. Should a man make mutually conflicting state- 
ments in a plaint, his claim cannot succeed because 
of its being vitiated by inconsistent assertions. 

21. When a man though capable (of proving his 
claim) omits to prove it for twenty or ten years, after 
the plaint has been lodged by him, his declaration 
becomes futile (in consequence). 

22. (The plaintiff) may amend the plaint while 
the answer has not been delivered. When the plaint 
has been answered, the corrections must cease. 

III. The Answer. 

1. When a plaint of this description has been 
tendered by the plaintiff, the defendant shall deliver 
an answer corresponding to such plaint. 

2. That is called a (true) answer by those ac- 
quainted with the subject, which meets the plaint, 
and is concise, clear, consistent, and easily intelligible 
without an explanation. 

3. If a man's courage fails him when he is about 
to make a statement in a lawsuit, a delay must be 

21. Smrrttf. upeksha yatra sadhyasya vimsztim daxa va samaA I 
xaktenapi krcte vade tasya paksho mmha bhavet 11 

22. Viram. p. 20. 

HI, 1. Smritik. ; Raghunandana, pp. 12, 16 (' Brthaspati '). 

2. M. Macn. I, 5, 3 (uncertain) ; V. T., &c. 

3. Smritik. matir notsahate yasya vivade vaktum iX'^ata^ I 
datavya eva kalaA sydd arthipratyarthinor api H 
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granted to him (by the judge), whether he be plain- 
tiff or defendant. 

4. When the defendant contradicts the charge, 
such an answer is termed a denial in a cause. 

5. When, the plaint having been reduced to writ- 
ing by the plaintiff, the defendant admits it but 
adduces some special circumstance, it is called a 
(retort in the form) pratyavaskandana (special plea). 

6. That (answer) is no (true) answer which is 
dubious, not to the point, too narrow, too extensive, 
or meeting one part only of the plaint. 

7. An answer which treats of a different subject, 
or which is incomplete, or couched in obscure lan- 
guage, or confused, not intelligible without an ex- 
planation, or unreasonable, will never enable (the 
defendant) to gain his cause. 

4. Raghunandana, p. 1 7 ; M. Macn. I, 5, 7, &c. (' K&tySyana '). 

5. M. Macn. I, 5, 9. 

6. 7. V. T. ; M. Macn. 1, 5, 1 1 . ' Dubious,' as when (the plaintiff) 
having declared : This man has received a hundred Suvarwas from 
me, (the defendant replies) : . Yes, I have received a hundred 
Suvarwas or a hundred Mashas. 'Not to the point,' as when a 
debtor being sued for a hundred Suvarwas, replies that he has re- 
ceived a hundred Pawas. ' Too narrow,' as when (a debtor) being 
sued for a hundred Suvarwas, replies that he has received five. 
'Too extensive,' as when (a debtor) being sued for a hundred 
Suvarwas, replies that he has received two hundred. ' Meeting one 
part only of the plaint,' as when (a debtor) being sued for gold, 
clothes, and other objects, replies that he has received gold but 
nothing else. 'Which treats of a different subject,' as when an 
action for debt is answered by referring to a different title of law, 
e. g. when a man being sued for a debt of a hundred Suvarwas, 
replies, He (the plaintiff) has struck me. ' Incomplete,' not con- 
taining any reference to the particulars of country, pjace, and so 
on, as when the plaint states a certain field situated in the central 
country (Madhyadefa) near Benares, towards the east of it, to have 
been seized by the defendant, and the defendant replies merely, ' I 
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8. In the case of a denial, the burden of proof 
rests with the plaintiff; in the case of a special plea, 
(it rests) with the defendant. 

9. Let (the plaintiff) make an answer which corre- 
sponds to (the contents of) the plaint. If he does 
not (make an answer), the king shall cause him to 
make one, by employing (any of) the (four) methods 
of conciliation, division, and the rest, till the matter 
has been cleared up. 

10. When, in the case of a denial (on the part of 
the defendant) the plaintiff himself admits such 
(denial) as correct, it has to be considered as a con- 
fession, and one half of the (ordinary) fine shall be 
inflicted on the plaintiff. 

11. In the case of a denial, the burden of proof 
rests with the plaintiff; in the case of a special plea, 

have taken it.' ' Couched in obscure terms,' as when in a suit for a 
hundred Suvarnas the defendant exclaims, ' Am I the only person 
indebted to this man?' implying by his speech that the chief judge, 
or assessors, or plaintiff, is indebted to another man. 'Confused,' 
inconsistent, as when in. an action for a hundred Suvareas the 
defendant declares, ' Yes ; I have received that sum, but I do not 
owe it' ' Not intelligible without an explanation,' owing to the 
use of wrong inflections, compounds, or constructions, or to the 
employment of a foreign language. ' Unreasonable,' contrary to 
common sense, as when the plaint runs as follows : The defendant 
has received a hundred Suvarwas from me, repayable with interest, 
and has paid the interest only, and not the principal ; and the de- 
fendant replies : ' Yes ; I have paid' the interest, but have not 
received the principal.' M. 

8. M. Macn. 1, 5, 14 (uncertain); May. p. 11. 

9. Smrrti/i. yathirtham uttaraw dady&n na ket tad dSpayen nri- 
paA 1 samabhedidibhir m&rgair y&vat so«rtha/4 samuddhrrta^ n 
Bribery and force are the two remaining methods. 

10. Smrrti/J. nihnave ru yadft vadt svayam tat pratipadyate 1 
gHtyi sampratipattis tu tasy&rdho vinayaA smrrtaA 11 

11. M. Macn. II, 6, 5. 

[33] » 
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242 QUOTATIONS FROM NARADA. in, u. 

it rests with the defendant ; but in a plea of former 
judgment, all that is required in the shape of proof 
is to produce the previous decree. 

1 2. The defendant is at liberty to delay his answer 
for three days, or for five days even. 

IV. Writings and Possession. 

i. A writing (or document) should be signed by 
witnesses, the (natural) order of ideas and syllables 
should not be interrupted, local customs and general 
rules should be observed in it, and it should be com- 
plete in every respect. 

2. A document signed by the king with his own 
hand, or sealed with his own seal, is declared to be a 
royal document, and is (considered as equal to) an 
attested document in all affairs. 

3. A document suspected (to have a blemish) is 
valid, unless the debtor should have clearly indicated 
its blemish ; and so (is the validity of) a document 
which is more than twenty years old (established by 
mere lapse of time). 

4. In the beginning, gift is a cause (of ownership); 

12. Vy. K. pratyarthf labhate kalam tryaham pad&iham eva v& 1 
IV, 1. Smritik. lekhyam tu sakshimat kSryam aviluptakramd- 
ksharam 1 defSiarasthitiyuta/» samagraw sarvavastushu II 

2. Smr/tii.; Vfram. p. 195 (' Vasish/4a '). 

3. Smr/'ti£. ; Viram. p. 200 (' Katydyana '). The validity of a 
document having been called into doubt, because it either has a 
blemish or has been vitiated by the lapse of a considerable time, it 
becomes valid through proof by ordeal. This is the meaning, mere 
lapse of time being insufficient to produce validity. SmrioVt. This 
interpretation can hardly be correct, as ordeals are not referred to 
in this text. 

4. M. Macn. Ill, 6, 5. In the case of the first man (possessor) 
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IV, 7- WRITINGS AND POSSESSION. 243 

in the middle, possession with a title ; but continued 
and hereditary possession by itself is also a good 
cause (of ownership). 

5. There are six modes of acquiring wealth : by 
obtaining (property), what is declared to have been 
given or earned, (acquisition through) valour, (in 
the shape of) a marriage portion, and through in- 
heritance from relations or others. 

6. Having listened to the answer, (the plaintiff) 
at the trial shall produce a document as evidence, 
or he shall prove possession continued for a long 
time, and corroborated by (the statements of) the 
neighbours, or by (other) evidence. 

7. Supposing a religious student were to perform 
some vow extending over a period of thirty-six 
years, or a man (engaged in trade or traffic) were 
to reside abroad for a long time in the pursuit of 
wealth : 

possession proved by witnesses is superior to, or more decisive 
than, possession, excepting hereditary possession. Such hereditary 
possession, again, is superior in the case of the fourth in descent 
to a title proved by documents. In the case of an intermediate 
claimant (as e. g. the second or third in descent) a title coupled 
with possession of short duration even is more decisive than a title 
entirely destitute of possession. M. 

5. Smri'ti^. labdhaw ddnakriySproktaw saxiryam vaiv&hikam tatha" i 
bSndhavadipra^a^Stawz sha^idhas tu dhanagamaA II ' Obtaining,' 
by birth, paternal or other (inherited) wealth ; or, obtaining property 
by finding it, as in the case of treasure-trove. Smrrti£. 

6. Smr/ti£. jrutvottaraw kriyapade lekhyaw sidhanam uddi.ret I 
sSmantalaksha»opet£ bhuktir vS ftrakilikf. ' The term sSdhanam 
a fortiori denotes witnesses in this place. Therefore the meaning 
is as follows. In a dispute regarding a house, field, or other (im- 
movable property), the claimant must adduce a document or 
witnesses, or he must plead possession.' Smn'tiA. 

7-10. Smrrti*. brahmaJiri £aret kimkid vrataw sha/triflwad&b- 
■dikam 1 arthSrthi Mnyavishaye dtrghak&lam vasen nara^ 11 samS- 

R 2 
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« 1.-.— 

8. If, then, the student after having completed his 
period of studentship (and returned from his pre- 
ceptor) were to look after his property, possession 
(by a stranger) continued for fifty years would be 
capable of depriving him of his property. 

9. Twelve years for (the study of) each Veda is 
the period ordained for those engaged in the pursuit 
of religious knowledge ; for those engaged in the 
acquisition of mechanical (or manual) skill, the period 
(of apprenticeship) is declared to last till they have 
acquired their art. 

10. What has been possessed against their wish 
by their friends or relations, and what has been 
possessed by persons offending against the king, is 
not lost by the lapse of (a long) time. 

V. Witnesses. 

1. (By false evidence concerning land, a witness 
kills everything; beware, then, of giving false evi- 
dence concerning land.) In the case of (false 
evidence concerning) water, the consequence is said 
to be the same as for land, and so it is in the case 
of carnal connexion with a female, as well as (in the 

vr/tto vratf kuryat svadhananvesha«aw tata/5 I pad&uadabdiko 
bhogas taddhanasyapaharakaA 11 prativedam dvadajabda/i kilo vi- 
dy&rthm&OT smrilaA I filpavidyarthinaw laiva graha/»anta/i pra- 
kirtitaA ll suhrtdbhir bandhubhu iax$k\&m yat syad bhuktam avar- 
yatim | nr»p£par£dhik£w £aiva na tat k&lena hfyate 11 See Manu 
III, 1. 

V, 1-3. Viram. p. 171. See N&rada I, 17, 209 (above, p. 9a), 
the text immediately preceding these texts in the Vtramitrodaya. 
i, 3= Manu VIII, 100, 101. All these texts, up to 10, form part 
of the exhortation to be addressed to the witnesses by the judge. 
In 2, I have substituted tathirvavat, the reading of the 7b</ar£- 
nanda, for tathdpnuyat. 
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V, 7- WITNESSES. 245 

case of false evidence) concerning gems produced in 
water, and everything consisting of stone. 

2. In the case of honey or clarified butter (the 
consequence) is the same as (when false evidence 
has been given) with regard to small cattle. He 
incurs the same guilt as in the case of a horse (by 
giving false evidence) regarding a vehicle. The 
case of silver, clothes, grain, or the Veda is equal to 
the case of a cow. 

3. Having considered all these evil consequences 
attending a false declaration, (a witness) must declare 
openly everything as (he has) heard or seen (it). 

4. Kubera, Aditya, Varu»a, .Sakra (Indra), the 
son of Vivasvant (Yama), and the (other) guardian 
deities of the world are constantly looking on with 
divine eyes. 

5. Let (the judge) ask a Brahman for his testi- 
mony by saying, 'Speak;' a Kshatriya by saying, 
' Speak the truth ; ' a VaLrya, by referring to his kine, 
grain, and gold ; but a .Stodra (by conjuring him) by 
all possible wicked deeds. 

6. Whatever places (of torment) are assigned (in 
a future state) to the murderers of Brahmans, or to 
the slayers of women and children, and to him who 
betrays a friend, or shows ingratitude, those very 
places shall be thy home (after death) if thou 
speakest falsely. 

7. All meritorious deeds which thou, O good 
man, hast done since thy birth, would go to the 
dogs, if thou shouldst speak falsely. 



4. Smrt'ti/t. kuberadityavanwajakravaivasvatadayaA 1 psuyanti 
lokapalir £a nityaw divyena Aakshusha II 

5-9. Vy. K. Identical with Manu VIII, 88-92. 



s 
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246 QUOTATIONS FROM NARADA. V, 8. 

8. Although, O virtuous man, thou thinkest of 
thyself, ' I am alone,' yet that says who sees the evil 
and the good ever resides in thy heart. 

9. If thou art not at variance with the god Yama, 
the son of Vivasvant, who resides in thy heart, thou 
needest not go to the Ganges or to (the country of) 
the Kurus. 

10. Perjured witnesses, as well as those who rob 
others of their property, and wicked kings, shall have 
to reside (hereafter) in a very dreadful hell for the 
time of a kalpa. 

ii. When (a calamity such as) an illness, or fire, 
or the death of a relative, happens to a witness 
within seven days after his evidence has been taken, 
he shall be made to pay the debt and a fine. 

12. Learned Brahmans and other such persons 
(are incompetent witnesses) under a text of law ; 
thieves and the like persons, on account of their 
notorious perversity ; (the deposition of the witnesses 
is worthless) owing to mutual contradiction when 
the witnesses make mutually conflicting statements 
at the trial of a cause. 

1 3. ' One who gives evidence of his own accord ' 
is a witness who comes to make a deposition of his 
own accord, without being appointed (a witness). 
Such a man is termed a spy in the law-books, and 
he is not worthy to become a witness. 



10. Smr('ti£. attvanarake kalpaw vaseyuA ku/asakshi»aA 1 para- 
vittahara ye £a rag&nas ^apyadh&rmikaA II A kalpa is a fabulous 
period of time, the duration of which is reckoned in various ways. 

11. Tod. Identical with Manu VIII, 108. 

12-14. Vfram. p. 151. 12, 13 a, and 14 occur in the Minor 
N&rada as well (p. 34), where they come immediately after a text 
which is identical with N£rada 1, 12, 157 (above, p. 82). 
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VI, 4- ORDEALS. 247 

14. 'One rendered incompetent by intervening 
decease ' is a witness (who comes) after the death of 
the claimant, unless he should have been instructed 
(by the claimant) on his deathbed. 

VI. Ordeals. 

1. Let (the defendant) touch the heads of his 
sons, wife, or friends ; or else the (ordeal by) sacred 
libation (may be performed), whatever the nature of 
the charge may be. 

2. It is on the claimant that the duty of declaring 
his readiness to take on himself the penalty (to be 
awarded to the losing party) devolves in every case. 
Or the ordeal may be performed by either party at 
pleasure, the other party consenting to give the 
penalty (to be awarded in case of defeat). 

3. To persons suspected by the king, or denounced 
(as criminals) by (intercourse with) robbers, or intent 
on their own justification, an ordeal must be admin- 
istered without binding (an opponent) to give the 
penalty. 

4. (The performance of) an ordeal is ordained in 

VI, 1. Vlram. p. 226; M. Macn. X, 1, 5 (uncertain). 

2. Vlram. p. 228. 

3. V. T. ; M. Macn. X, 1, 5 a (uncertain). The Mitikshar& ex- 
plains the term shaJi or rfrsha, which has been translated by 'penalty' 
in this paragraph and in the preceding text, as denoting the 
head, i.e. the fourth or principal division of a lawsuit, which involves 
defeat or success, and results in the awarding of a punishment or 
fine to the losing party. It appears more probable, however, that 
firas, 'head,' is an equivalent for ' life,' the accuser having to declare 
his readiness to risk his life, i. e. a heavy punishment, in case of 
defeat. 

4. Smriti£. Mra«e mahati proktam divyaw vad£rthinaw nr/Vtdm 1 
j irovartl yada" na syat tada divyaw na dlyate ll This is apparently the 
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important cases, when people are engaged in a con- 
troversy ; an ordeal must not be administered when 
there is no one ready to take the punishment on 
himself. 

5. Justice is based on truth, and litigation (depends) 
on witnesses. When a case admits of divine test, 
human evidence (the testimony of witnesses) or 
documents must not be resorted to. 

6. The (ordeal by) sacred libation has been de- 
clared by the wise to be applicable to all (castes), 
and poison (to all castes), excepting the Brahman 
(caste). (Either the balance is reserved for Brah- 
mans), or the balance may be administered to 
(members of) every caste. 

7. The (ordeal by) sacred libation may be admin- 
istered in every case. The (ordeal by) balance is 
admissible in every season. 

8. Eunuchs, distressed or feeble persons, the 
severely afflicted, infants, old men, women, and the 
blind should be tested by the balance always. 

9. (The ordeal by) poison is not destined for 

correct reading of the text translated above, Narada I, 19, 257 
(pp. 101, 102). 

5. M. Macn. X, 1, 7. In actions for debt and the like, though 
witnesses possessing the required qualifications (such as veracity, 
&c.) should have been adduced by the plaintiff, an ordeal may be 
administered, if the defendant proposes an ordeal and promises to 
give the fine or other penalty to be inflicted in case of his being 
defeated, because witnesses are subject to the fault of partiality, 
whereas an ordeal shows the true state of the case, as no fault can 
be found with it, and is an emblem of justice. M. 

6. Vtram. p. 235. This text comes after Narada I, 24, 335 
(above, p. 1 1 7). 

7. May. p. 18 (text). 

8. 9. Viram. p. 235. In the third Pada of 8, 1 read balavr«d- 
dh&striyo*ndh&mj£a with Smritti:. for balavr/ddhatur&n strfr Aa 
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women, nor is (the ordeal by) water fit to be admin- 
istered to them; it is through (the ordeals by) 
balance, sacred libation, and others that (the judge) 
must explore the true state of their minds. 

10. Let (the judge) test strong men by fire, water, 
or poison, and let him test infants, old or distressed 
men by the balance. 

i"i. Let (the judge) avoid (the ordeal by) fire in 
the case of lepers, (the ordeal by) water in the case 
of the asthmatic, and (the ordeal by) poison in the 
case of bilious or phlegmatic persons. 

12. In the season of the rains, let the (ordeal by) 
fire be administered ; also in the cold and chilly 
seasons. In the summer season, the (ordeal by) 
water is the proper (kind of ordeal). Poison (is 
destined) for the cold weather. 

1 3. The chilly, cold, and rainy seasons are declared 
to be (the proper seasons) for the (ordeal by) fire ; 
the autumn and summer seasons, for the (ordeal by) 
water ; the (ordeal by) poison, (is fit) for the cold and 
chilly seasons. 

14. The months of Aaitra (March-April), Marga- 
jirsha (November-December), and Vaisakha (April- 

(Vfram., Tod.), as the term atura occurs twice under the latter 
reading. 

9. M. Macn. X, 1, 12 (uncertain); Nepalese Narada. 

10, n. Minor Narada I, 5, 116, 118 (p. 46). For the Sanskrit, 
see Narada-smrAi, p. 1 1 2, note. Nearly identical with a text usually 
attributed to Pitamaha, Vfram. p. 237. 

12. Vfram. pp. 239, 240. Nearly identical with Narada I, 19, 
254 (p. 101) and Minor Narada I, 5, 113, 114 (p. 46). 

13, 14 a. V. T. ; M. Macn. X, 1, 10 (uncertain). These two texts 
are elsewhere attributed to Pit&maha, and it is certainly difficult to 
reconcile them with 12. 

14 b. Vfram. p. 240. In the quotations, this text comes after 
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May) are proper months for all (ordeals), and not 
adverse to any kind of ordeal. (Ordeals must) never 
(be administered) in the afternoon, nor in the twi- 
light, nor at noon. 

.1 5. Ordeals administered at an improper place, or 
at an unsuitable time, or performed at a distance from 
human habitations, constitute a deviation from the 
proper course of a lawsuit, this is certain. 

16. The chief judge must superintend the whole 
of the proceedings at an ordeal, fasting and obeying 
the king's instructions in the same way as an 
Adhvaryu (priest officiates) at a sacrifice. 

17. The chief judge, who must be a Brahman, 
thoroughly versed in the Vedas and Vedangas, 
instructed in sacred learning and of religious con- 
duct, tranquil-minded, unambitious, 

18. Fond of veracity, pure, able, delighting in the 
welfare of all sentient beings, having kept a fast, 
clad in his moist garments (after a bath), having 
cleansed his teeth, should worship all deities accord- 
ing to rule. 

19. With red perfumes and garlands, as well as 



Narada 1, 19, 259 (above, p. 102). ' The prohibition to administer 
an ordeal at noon has reference to ordeals other than the ordeal by 
water.' Viram. 

15. Viram. p. 241 ; May. p. 18 (text). I read bahirvasakntani in 
the second Pada (bahirvadikrriani, May.), and vyabhiHram sadar- 
theshu in the third Pada (vyabhi^are sadartheshu, Viram.). 'At a 
distance from human habitations,' in solitude. Viram. 

16. M. Macn. X, 1, 8 a; ' Pitamaha,' elsewhere. 

17, 18. Viram. p. 245 ; M. Macn. X, 2, 18 (' Pitamaha'). I read 
kuryad in 18, as in MitaksharS, Vivadata»<fova, &c. (krriva, Viram.). 
These texts, although generally quoted in the section on the ordeal 
by balance, seem to contain a rule applicable to every ordeal. 

19. M. Macn. X, 2, 17, &c. This text is supposed to apply to 
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with curds, cakes of flour, fried grain and other 
(offerings), he should first worship the balance, and 
then show honour to the others. 

20. The balance and the other ordeals ordained 
by the sages should be administered by the king by 
consent of the claimant, but not otherwise. 

21. When they are performed otherwise (the 
claimant not giving his consent), he incurs the same 
guilt as a thief. 

22. I will state next the excellent rule regarding 
the (ordeal by) balance, as the king and the chief 
judge should administer that ordeal to a man 
(arraigned in a cause). 

23. The two posts supporting the beam of the 
balance should measure four Hastas above ground, 
their (entire) length should be six Hastas. 

24. The king should cause a wooden beam of the 
balance to be made, which must be four Hastas long, 

a judge who is about to administer the ordeal by balance to one 
arraigned in a cause. The term ' the others ' is said to relate to 
Indra and the other deities. 

20, 21. Minor Ndrada I, 5, 112, 113 (pp. 45, 46). The second 
half occurs in the Nepalese Narada as well, where the chapter on 
the ordeal by balance commences with it. For the Sanskrit, see 
Narada-smnti, loc. cit. 

22. Minor Nirada I, 5, 119 (p. 46). ataA para/* pravakshydmi 
dha/asya vidhim uttamam 1 ra^i £a prarfvivdkaj ka. yatha tarn 
kdrayen naram 11 

23. Nepalese N&rada. £aturhastau tul&padav u&Arayena praktr- 
titau 1 shaaV/iasta»z tu tayor bhavet pramawaw parimaxata^ 11 The 
Minor Narada has the following text instead of this : dha/asya 
padav (padad) urdhvaw tu 4aturhasr.au praktrtitau I pad&ihasta' tul£ 
karya dvihasta £&rgala smr/ti 11 Under this reading, the beam of 
the balance would have to be five Hastas long, whereas the 
following text (24) states its length at four Hastas. 

24-26. Minor Nlrada I, 5, 121, 122 (p. 47 and Addenda, pp. 
xxxii, xxxiii). kdrayeta laturhastam samaw lakshawalakshitam 1 
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252 QUOTATIONS FROM NARADA. VI, 25. 

polished, furnished with the required characteristics, 
and having the two scales suspended by both 
extremities. 

25. After having caused two posts to be erected, 
On even ground, which must be placed from north to 
south, and must be arranged both in one line, he shall 
cause the beam of the balance to be fastened across 
(the transverse beam which connects) them. 

26. With an iron cord let a virtuous man surround 
the beam in the middle and fasten it in an east- 
western direction, after having carefully connected it 
(with the transverse beam). 

27. The (appointed) examiners have to take care 
always that the two perpendiculars of the balance 
should be equal in length. Water must be poured 
out on (the beam of) the balance by skilled persons. 

28. If the water does not trickle down (from the 
balance), the balance may be considered as being 
level. 

29. With red perfumes and garlands, as well as 
with curds, cakes of flour, fried grain and other 
(offerings, the judge) should first worship the 
balance, and then show honour to the others. 

tul&m kashV/iamayiw iSgi, .rikyaprantavalambintm M dakshinottara- 
sarasthanav ubhav ekatrasamyatau 1 stambhau krz'tvi same d&re 
tayoA sawsth&payet tul£m II ayasena tu plrena madhye samgrshya 
dharmavit 1 yo^ayet tim susawyuktaw tula« pragaparayatam II 

27, 28. May. p. 20 (text) ; M. Macn. X, 2, 6 (uncertain). These 
two texts are elsewhere attributed to Pitamaha, and this is probably 
the correct view, as the fastening of the two perpendiculars by the 
two arches in which the balance moves up and down is described 
in another text of Pitamaha. 

29. M. Macn. X, 2, 17. 'The injunction contained in this text 
concerns a judge who is about to administer the ordeal by balance 
to one arraigned in a cause. The others,' i.e. Indra and the other 
deities. Viram. p. 251. See 19. 
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VI, 35- ORDEALS. 253 

30. (The person accused being about to be placed 
in the scale for the second time, the judge should 
address the balance as follows) : ' Thou, O Balance, 
hast been created by Brahman, to test the wicked. 
On account of the syllable dha thou art the image of 
Dharma (Justice), on account of the syllable /a, thou 

31. Being used for balancing (dhma, in this 
ordeal) discoverest the vicious. Therefore thou art 
called dha/a (balance).' 

32. If (the person) remains level (sama), he is 
considered to be in a middling position (samata). If 
he comes down, he loses his cause. He who goes 
down is not innocent ; he is innocent who goes up. 

33. He who remains level is also not acquitted. 
These are the three possible cases in the (ordeal 
by) balance. Thus has been declared the never- 
failing acquittal (obtainable) through the test by 
balance. 

34. When (the scales fixed) at the two extremities 
of the beam have been moved, when the mark which 
had been made has come off, when (the balance) is 
going up and down, being agitated by wind, 

35. Or when (the man appointed to hold it) lets it 



30; 31. Vfram. p. 251 ; M. Macn. X, 2, 23 (uncertain). 

32, 33. Nepalese Narada. samena samat&m eti hfyaminas tu 
hfyate 1 adhogatir na .rudhyeta jrudhyetordhvagatis tathi 11 same- « pi 
na (hi MS.) vuuddhaAsyad ity eshi trividha tula I eshodita tulSkalpe 
(tulakalpa^ MS.) juddhir avyabhikSriwf 11 32 b, 33a are attri- 
buted to VySsa in the Vivadatawdava. The reading na for hi has 
been taken from the same compilation. It appears from Narada I, 
20, 283 (above, pp. 107, 108) that an equal result of the first and 
second weighing was not considered as a proof of innocence. 
According to others, such a result proves the person balanced to be 
guilty in some degree; or the proceeding has to be repeated. 

34> 35- Vfram. p. 254 ; Smnti*. ; V. T. I read with SmntLi. 
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254 QUOTATIONS FROM NARADA. VI, 36. 

go all of a sudden : (in all these cases) the matter in 
dispute must not be decided either way. 

36. Now then I will proclaim the excellent rule 
regarding the (ordeal by) fire, as it has been declared 
(by the sages). The intermediate space between two 
circles is ordained to measure thirty-two Angulas. 

37. The seven circles are thus declared by persons 
thoroughly conversant with the art of computation 
to cover a space of two hundred and twenty-four 
Angulas. 

38. Let the peculiar signs be marked which he 
has on both hands, both visible and invisible ones, 
whether caused by a scar or not caused by a scar. 

39. After having first marked in this way the 
hands of the person accused, he should offer clarified 
butter in fire according to rule, as a propitiatory rite, 
reciting Mantras (at the same time). 

tul&rirobhyam udbhr£nta*» vLJalaw nyastalakshawam 1 yadi vayu- 
prawunno va dhavaty urdhvam adho»pi va II nirmuktaA sahasa vapi 
tada naikataraw vra^et 11 'The mark,' i.e. 'the water or whatever 
else has been used to mark the even position of the scales' (Smr»ti£., 
Viram.), or ' the bill recounting the charge which has been fixed 
on the head of the person balanced ' (V. T.). 

36. Vfram. p. 256. 

37. Nepalese N&rada; Minor Nirada I, 6, 3 (p. 49). I read : 
saptabhir mamfelair evam ahgulaniw .ratadvayam I saiaturvimxati 
prokta/n sawkhyatattvirthadarjibhiA ll The quotations agree with 
Narada I, 21, 286 in referring to eight, instead of seven, circles. 

38. Viram. p. 259. The marking of the hands serves the pur- 
pose of marking the difference between the previously extant sores 
and those eventually caused by the hot iron ball. 

39-45. Smriiik. krj'tvaivam abhirastasya prathamaw hastala- 
kshanam 1 jantyartham ^uhuyan mantrair ghr/lam agnau yatha- 
vidhi 11 tarpiteshv atha deveshu lokapaleshu laiva hi I idityabhi- 
mukho bhutva imam mantram udtrayet II tvam agne sarvadevanim 
anta* 4arasi pSvakaA 1 havyaw vahasi devan&m antaAr&ntiw praya- 
AMasi ll pra^ManSni manushya»a»» pSpani sukr/tini ka. 1 tvam eva 
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40. The gods and the guardian deities of the 
world having been hospitably entertained, let (the 
person accused) utter the following prayer, facing 
the sun. 

41. ' Thou, O fire, dwellest in the interior of all 
deities as a flame. Thou conveyest burnt-oblations 
to the gods, and givest peace of mind. 

42. 'Thou, O God, knowest the secret offences 
and merits of men. Thou, O deity, knowest what- 
ever mortals do not comprehend. 

43. 'Arraigned in a cause, I am about to be tested 
by fire. Therefore deign to deliver me lawfully 
from the perplexity in which I am involved.' 

44. The man (about to be examined) having made 
this speech, facing the east, with firmness, his joined 
hands should be covered with seven equal leaves of 
the holy fig-tree, 

45. And both hands should be tied with seven 
strings of light-coloured thread. 

46. (Then the man) should take a smooth ball of 
red-hot iron, fifty Palas in weight, in both hands, and 
step gradually across the seven circles. 

47. When a man has carefully stepped through 

deva ^anishc na vidur yani manush&A II vyavaharabhuasto»yam 
vahnau tish/Aami sa/zwaye 1 tasm&n ma»i saffwayarudiaw dharmatas 
tratum arhasi II evam uktavatas tasya prihmukhasya tu dhimataA 1 
pattrair a%alim ipurya axvatthatf saptabhiA sarnaiA 11 vesh/ayita 
sitair hastau saptabhiA sutratanrubhiA 11 For similar prayers, which 
are put in the mouth of the judge however, see Narada I, 21, 290- 
294 (above, pp. 109, no); Minor Narada I, 6, 10, n (p. 41). 

45. M. Macn. X, 3, 2. 

46. Minor Narada I, 6, 6, 7 (p. 49). huUUataptalohasya 
pan&uatpalika/ra samam I hastabhya/a pint/am adaya maw^alani 
xanair vra^et II 

47. Nepalese Narada. tirtvanenavidhanenama»</aIanisamahitaAi 
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256 QUOTATIONS FROM NARADA. VI, 48. 

the (seven) circles in this way, without having burnt 
himself in the least, he is acquitted. 

48. When he has dropped the ball, his hands 
should be inspected. If the marks have retained 
their previous appearance, he should examine (the 
hands) elsewhere as well. 

49. When a bloodshot round stain or any other 
sore caused by fire is seen, the man has to be con- 
sidered as guilty, because truth and virtue are not 
found in him. 

50. I will proclaim next the excellent rule regarding 
the (ordeal by) water. Let a king who is desirous 
of establishing perfect truth refrain from administer- 
ing (this ordeal) in winter. 

51. With perfumes, garlands, sweet-smelling sub- 
stances, honey, milk, clarified butter, and the like, 
let (the judge) perform the worship of Vanma (the 
deity of water) first of all. 

52. Let (the judge) cause this ordeal to be per- 

adagdhaA sarvatha' yas tu sa vwuddho bhaven naraA II Nearly 
identical with Minor Narada I, 6, 7 a, 8 b. 

48,49. Tod.; Smritik.; Viram. p. 264 (' KilikSpurtwa '). 48b 
according to the Nepalese N&rada. tasyaiva muktapi»</asya kurydt 
karanirikshanam I purvarupeshu fthneshu tato«nyatrapi lakshayetll 
ma.nda.hm raktasawka^aw ya£ £dnyad vagnisawzbhavam 1 so*vmid- 
dhas tu vjgtfeyoisatyadharmavyavasthitaA ll 'If a boil or other 
(tumour) caused by fire should be discovered on the palms of his 
hands, he has to be considered as guilty. If nothing of the kind is 
discovered, he is innocent.' SmrrtiA., Viram. 

50-79. The ordeals by water and poison are omitted in the 
Smr/TtUandrikS, ' because they are obsolete now-a-days.' 

50. Nepalese Narada. ata^ para« pravakshySmi toyasya vidhim 
uttamam 1 hemante var^ayed ra^-a ya \kkhek Aiuddhim uttamim 11 

51. M. Macn. X, 4, 3 (uncertain); Vtram. p. 269. 

52. Minor Nirada I, 7, 2 (p. 50). svaikk ^ale surftale ^alau^ 
kaApankavar^ite 1 vipule natigS^Ae fa kuryad divyasya nirwayam 11 
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formed in transparent and very cool water, which 
does not contain aquatic animals or mud, and is 
abundant and not too shallow. 

53. Let (a man) go near the bank of the water (in 
which the accused is to be immersed) and erect an 
arch as high as the ear (of the person) on the edge 
(of that water), on level and purified ground. 

54. A strong bow should be known to have seven 
hundred ; one not particularly strong, six hundred ; a 
weak bow, five hundred. Thus has the rule regarding 
the bow been declared. 

55. From a bow of a middling quality let a skilful 
(archer) discharge three arrows, after having made 
a target one hundred and fifty Hastas distant. 

56. (The archer) is blameable if the arrows dis- 
charged by him fall short of or go beyond the target. 
(The person accused) obtains acquittal if his body 
continues immersed in water after the middling 
arrow has been (discharged and) brought back. 



53. M. Macn. X, 4, 13. 

54. Nepalese Narada. kruraw dhanuA sapt&ratam natikruram tu 
sha/tatam I mandaw pafl&u ataw gHeyaxa esha prokto dhanurvidhi/4 11 
Nearly identical with Minor Narada I, 7, 4 (p. 50); Narada I, 22, 
307 (above, p. 112); Vtram. p. 268, &c. The translation of this 
text is based on the interpretation given in Tod. ' That bow which 
bends sufficiently to admit of discharging an arrow from it, when a 
weight of seven hundred Palas is fastened by the string, is said to 
have seven hundred. The terms " six hundred " and " five hundred " 
have to be understood in the same way.' See too, above, p. 112, 
307 note. 

55. 56 a. M. Macn. X, 4, 15. The rule regarding the distance 
of the target, which renders the arrows entirely superfluous, seems 
to belong to a more recent period than the other rules. See Prof. 
Stenzler's Essay on Indian Ordeals. 

56 b. Tod. anite madhyame va»e magnanga^ jufltam iyat 1 

[33] S 
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258 QUOTATIONS FROM NARADA. VI, 57. 

57. Among fifty runners, those two who are the 
quickest runners should be appointed to fetch the 
arrow. 

58. Let a strong man, who may be a Brahman, 
Kshatriya or Vaisya, and must be free from affection 
and hatred, be placed in water reaching his navel, 
(standing erect) like a pillar. 

59. (The accused), thoroughly controlled in mind, 
shall seize the thighs of that man under water, and 
stand in it composed all the time till the (runner) 
appointed to fetch (the arrow) has returned. 

60. Then let men strictly devoted to veracity and 
virtue, acquainted with the application of legal rules, 
and free from affection and hatred, see that every- 
thing is fair. 

61. An intelligent, pious-minded man should 
descend into the water and duly address (the deity 
of water) with the following auspicious texts. 

6 1 b. The sacred prayer (runs as follows). ' Om, 
adoration to Justice. 

62. ' Thou, O lord of waters, who art so pleasantly 

57. M. Macn. X, 4, 12. 58. Viram. p. 269. 

59. Nepalese N&rada. toyam adho manushyasya gr/httvoru 
susawyata^ I tavat tish/Acta niyato yavat prapta^ samapak? II 

60. Minor NSrada I, 7, 8 (p. 51). dharmasthSnaw tataA kuryuA 
satyadharmaparSyawa^ I dharnmaslravidhina^fid ragadveshavivar- 

61. Nepalese NSrada. avatfrya ^ale vidvdn sr&taA prayatamii- 
nasaA 1 .f ravayeta yathSnyayam ebhir mantrapadai£ subbaih 11 The 
correctness of this reading seems doubtful. According to the other 
authorities, the prayer is to be recited by the judge or by the 
accused. 

61 b. Nepalese Narada. dhatmamantraA 1 om namo dharmaya 1 

62. Nepalese N&rada. yonis tvam asi (yatas tvam asti MS.) 
bhutana/n g&lesa. sukhajitala 1 triyasvainam naraw papSt paryasi 
tvaza jubhlfubham II 
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cool, art the source of (all) beings. Save this man 
from guilt, thou knowest both good and evil. 

63. ' Thou art the first of the gods and the great 
comforter of the world. Thou, O water, dwellest in 
the interior of all beings, like a witness. 

64. ' Thou, O deity, alone knowest what mortals 
do not understand. This man, being arraigned in a 
cause, is going to dive in thee. Therefore deign to 
deliver him lawfully from this perplexity.' 

65. Then (the accused) should submerge all his 
limbs in water so as to become invisible. 

66. A prudent man should leave the water, after 
having seen the arrow brought back, and should 
approach the king and all the assessors of the court, 
after saluting them reverentially. 

67. Though only his ear, eye, mouth or nose 
should become visible while he is in water, he 
cannot be acquitted. If he remains invisible, he 
obtains acquittal. " 

63a occurs in the Minor Ndrada and Nepalese Narada (Minor 
Narada I, 7, 15 a). &didevo»si devandm (bhutdndw Nep. Ndr.) 
lokasydpydyanaw mahati After this, the Nepalese Narada has two 
texts, which are identical with Ndrada I, 22, 316, 317. 

63 b. Minor Narada I, 7, 16 a. tvam ambhaA sarvabhutanam 
antar forasi sakshivat 1 Identical with Vishnu XII, 7 a. 

64a, b. Minor Narada I, 7, i6b, 17a. tvam cva deva ^nishe 
na vidur ydni manaviA 1 vyavahdrdbhwasto»ya»i manushas tvayi 
ma^yati II Nearly identical with Vishmi XII, 7 b, 8a. 

64 c. Minor Narada I, 7, 17 b. tad ena« sa»wayad asmad dhar- 
matas tratum arhasi I Identical with Vishmi XII, 8 b. 

65. Nepalese Narada. tato nima^et salile sarvdwy angany 
adarrandt 11 

66. Nepalese Ndrada. prdptaw tu sayaka/w dr/shM gal&d uttfrya 
buddhimdn 1 pra»ipatya nripam gn&kAet sarva»w £aiva sabhdsadaA 11 

67. Minor Narada I, 7, 12. kar«akshimukhanas£na« yasya 
toye vyavasthitam 1 drwyate na vijuddhaA syad adr/syaA juddhim 
apnuyat 11 

S 2 
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68. Now then I will proclaim the excellent rule 
regarding the (ordeal by) poison, (stating) how the 
king should give poison, the best means of purifica- 
tion for a man, 

69. Let him give the poison in the presence of 
(images of) the deities and Brahmans, after having 
kept a fast and worshipped Mahervara with incense, 
offerings, and sacred texts. 

70. (The judge) should give the poison with fixed 
attention, facing the north or the east, in the presence 
of Brahmans, (while the accused) is facing the south. 

71. Let seven Yavas be given, as a test of inno- 
cence, without doubt, of poison from the .SWnga tree 
or Vatsan&bha (poison) or Hima^a poison. 

72. In the morning and in a cool place let the 
poison be given to all persons, after it has been 
finely ground, and mixed with clarified butter thirty 
times the quantity. 

73. He must not give poison to infants, disabled 
or superannuated persons, or to those who have 
committed a very light offence only, or to a mad- 
man, to one severely afflicted, to a cripple, or to 
ascetics. 

74. If the person (examined) undergoes no change 

68, Minor N&rada I, 8, 1 (p. 52). ataA param pravakshyami 
vishasya vidhim uttamam | yatha dadyad visham ra^l jodhanam 
paramaw n/7»am 11 

69. M. Macn. X, 5, 4, 70. M. Macn. X, 5, 6. 

71. Tod.; Vfram. p. 273 (' Pitamaha '). Hima^a poison is no 
doubt the poison elsewhere called Haimavata, 'coming from the 
Himalayas.' 

72. Vlram. p. 275; M. Macn. X, 5, 13 (« KSty&yana '), 

73. Nepalese Narada. na balaturav/7'ddheshu naiva svalpSpara- 
dhishu 1 nonmattirte tatha vyange na fa dadyat tapasvishu 11 

74. M. Macn. X, 5, 16. 
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of appearance during the time occupied by clapping 
the hands five hundred times, he is acquitted, and 
should be cured (by giving him antidotes of poison). 

75. ' On account of thy poisonous and dangerous 
nature thou art hard on all persons. Thou art 
appointed to show the difference between good and 
evil like a witness. 

76. ' Thou, O deity, knowest the sacred ordinances 
and the conduct of men, both good and evil actions, 
(in short) whatever men do not comprehend. 

77. ' This man being arraigned in a cause, wishes 
to obtain acquittal. Therefore deign to deliver him 
lawfully from this perplexity.' 

78. This prayer should be pronounced according 
to rule, while the poison is being swallowed (by the 
person). 

79. The king having known the man to be inno- 
cent should honourably dismiss him, and proclaim 
him (innocent) with a loud voice. Thus has the 
law been laid down. 

80. (Let the ordeal by sacred libation be adminis- 
tered) to one who consents to it and puts faith (in 



75. Minor Nirada I, 8, 7. vishatvad vishamatva* id. krfiraw 
tvaff? sarvadehinam I jubhirubhavivekarthaw niyukto hyasi sa- 
kshivat 11 The first half is identical with Vishnu XIII, 6 a. 

76. Minor Narada I, 8, 8. dharmam £aritam puwsam arubh&ni 
jubhani fa. I tvam eva deva ^anishe na vidur y4ni manavaA 11 

76 b is identical with Vishmi XIII, 6 b. 

77. Identical with Vishwu XIII, 7. 

78. Nepalese Narada. iti mantraw paA4et tatra vidhini vishabha- 
ksha»e (vibhakshane MS.). 

79. Tod. ta#» vuuddham iti gHixvi rS^a satkn'tya mo^ayet I 
vrikkai/i praklraye^ iainam esha dharmo vyavasthita^ II 

80. Vh-am. p. 278, where this text is preceded by two texts 
identical with Narada I, 24, 327, 328 (above, p. 116). 
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262 QUOTATIONS FROM NARADA. VI, 8i. 

religion) in the presence of the deities and Brah- 
mans. 

8 1. Having called near the person accused, (the 
judge) should place him inside the circle and cause 
him to swallow three handsful of water, after having 
caused him to face the sun. 

82. After having worshipped that deity (to which 
the accused is devoted, the judge) should wash (the 
image of that deity) with water, proclaim his 
crime, and cause him to swallow the three handsful 
of water. 

83. When some one drinks consecrated water of 
his own accord, after having been charged with a 
crime, and does not confess his guilt, actuated by 
avarice, such a wicked man will become a leper (in 
a future birth). 

84. When a man tells a lie knowingly and inten- 
tionally, after having drunk consecrated water, he is 
born as a poor, sick, or foolish person in seven (suc- 
cessive) existences. 

85. When a man administers the (ordeal by) sacred 
libation by force to procure some advantage to 
himself, it will destroy himself, nor will his affairs 
prosper. 

86. When a man has been convicted (by this 

81. M. Macn. X, 6, 8 (uncertain); V.T. The circle has to be 
made with cowdung. M. 

82. Vtram. p. 279. 

83. Vtram. p. 279 ; Smr»'ti£. I read, with the latter work, yaA 
kar^id dushito naraA, ' after having been charged with a crime,' in- 
stead of na kva&d dushito naraA, 'without having been charged with 
a crime ' (Viram.). 

84. 85. Ibid. 

86. Minor Narada 1,9,5. vibh&vitaw sadSpyaA syad dhaninS tusva- 
yam dhanam I rin&k £a dvigunaw dd.nda.rn ra^a dharmena dapayet 11 
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ordeal) he may be compelled by his creditor him- 
self to repay the debt proved against him, and the 
king may exact from him with justice a fine amount- 
ing to twice as much as the debt. 



VII. Miscellaneous Laws. 

1 . (Because fathers desire offspring, to be released 
from debt by their sons), therefore should a son be- 
gotten (by his father) give up his own property and 
assiduously redeem his father from debt, lest he 
should go to hell. 

2. The interest is unlimited on thread, cotton, 
substances from which spirits may be extracted, tin, 
lead, weapons of all sorts, skins, copper, iron, 

3. And all other articles of this kind, as well as 
bricks. This has been declared by Manu Pra^apati. 

4. On oil of every sort, on intoxicating drinks, 
on honey, on butter, on sugar, and on salt, the 
interest shall cease when it reaches eight times the 
original amount. 

5. The debts of sick, mad, overaged, or long absent 
persons : such debts should be discharged by their 
sons even while such persons are alive. 

6. A wife, a daughter-in-law, a grandson's wife, 
and the presents bestowed on a wife (which consti- 
tute her separate property) : if a man takes any of 
these, he shall be made to pay the debts (of such 

VII, 1. Viram. p. 340; Minor Narada I, 3, 5. See Nirada- 
smrrti, p. 47, note. 
2-4. Minor Narada I, 4, 34, 35. See Narada-smnti, p. 77, note. 

5. Minor N£rada I, 3, 15. See N&rada-smrAi, p. 50, note. 

6, 7. Minor Nirada I, 3, 22, 23. See Narada-smr/'ti, pp. 53, 
54, note. 
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264 QUOTATIONS FROM NARADA. VII, 7. 

women) ; and so shall he who lives on the landed 
property (of a stranger). 

7. It is on the wife that the performance of reli- 
gious acts depends in all (four) castes, one after the 
other. He who takes the wife of a man, takes his 
property (and debts) as well. 

8. Females are not entitled to bestow gifts, or to 
sell property. It is only while she is living together 
(with her family), that a woman may enjoy (the 
family property)., 

9. It is by permission (of the owner) only that a 
female slave, cattle, or an estate may be enjoyed 
(by a stranger). He who enjoys that which had not 
been given up to him (by the owner), must pay for 
the (illegitimate) enjoyment of what he had been 
enjoying. 

10. When a man forcibly enjoys property, such as 
a house, field, cow or the like, without authorization 
(from the owner), he deserves the same punishment 
as a thief. 

11. He who uses a bull, or a milch-cow, or a boat, 
or a female slave, without authorization (from the 
owner), shall pay four Pa«as (as a fine). 

8. Minor Narada I, 3, 28. See Nirada-smrrti, p. 56, note. 

9-15. Smr/'tW. uddish/am eva bhoktavyaw strt pajur vasudhSpi 
\i I anarpitaa? tu yo bhunkte bhuktabhogam pradSpayet 11 anuddi- 
shiam tu yad dravyaw vasakshetragavSdikam I svabalenaiva bhuft- 
ginas £oravad daWam arhati II ana</vaha«t tatha dhenu/K navaw 
disim tathaiva ka I anuddish/aw tu bhuw^ano dady&t pa»a£atu- 
sh/ayam 11 dast nauka tatha dhuryo bandhakam nopabhu^yate I upa- 
bhokta tu tad dravyaw? pawair eva vuodhayet 11 divase dvipawam 
dasim dhenum ash/apa«aw tathk I trayodaram anaoVaham as\am 
bhfimiw ka shodasa. II naukam as warn ka dhenum ka langalaro karmi- 
kasya ka I balltkarewa yo bhunkte dapy&r /&sh/agu«a»i dine II 
ulukhale pandrdham tu musalasya pawadvayam I surpasya ka 
pa»ardha»» tu ^aiminir munir abravtt ll 
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12. A female slave, a boat, a beast of burden, and 
a pledge is not lost (to the owner) by adverse pos- 
session. The possessor is bound to give a compen- 
sation in money for his enjoyment of them. 

1 3. (Let him give) two Pa«as a day for the use of 
a female slave ; eight Pa«as for the use of a milch- 
cow ; thirteen for the use of a bull ; sixteen for the 
use of a horse or of an estate. 

14. He who forcibly enjoys a boat, a horse, a 
milch-cow, or the plough of an agriculturist, shall be 
made to pay eight times (their value) each day. 

1 5. (For the use) of a mortar, half a Pa»a ; for 
the use of a pestle, two Pa«as ; for the use of a 
winnowing basket, half a Pa«a. Thus has the sage 
Gaimini declared. 

16. A deposit which has been entrusted to a 
friend, is called a deposit based on confidence. 

17. Should a man, after entering the order of 
religious ascetics, violate the duties of his order, the 
king should cause him to be branded with a dog's 
foot and banish him quickly (from his realm). 

18. These two persons are (as contemptible as) 
Aa»dalas for their acts, and should be kept entirely 
apart from the world: one who has forsaken the 
order of religious ascetics, and one who has entered 
an order prohibited in law. 

19. He is called Guru (a teacher) who instructs his 
pupil, duly addressing him in Prakrit or Samskrtt, 
or employing a local or other dialect 



16, 17. Viram. pp.406, 407. 

18. Smrrttt. dviv eva karma&uwfolau loke d&rabahishkrt'tau 
pravra^yopanivrt ttar ia. vrriha pravra^itar to. yah 11 

19. Vlram. p. 7a. 
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20. When a quarrel has arisen between prosti- 
tutes and the lovers frequenting their house, the 
principal prostitutes and the lovers shall decide the 
dispute in common. 

21. If other persons (than the neighbours) should 
give false evidence in a dispute concerning land, 
such low persons shall be condemned to pay the first 
fine each in his turn. 

22. A boundary is declared to be of five sorts, as 
it may be either marked by signs (such as trees), or 
by water (of a river), or by articles deposited under- 
ground, or subject to no quarrel (being determined 
by consent of both parties), or fixed by royal com- 
mand. 

23. After having traced those (robbers) with the 
aid of able spies acquainted with their habits, he shall 
avoid frightening them, and shall cause them to be 
arrested by officials secretly set upon them. 

24. It is not from the air, from the sky, from the 
sea, or from other (such parts) that robbers will 
come ; therefore one should act thus. 

25. (The king) shall endeavour to inveigle (thieves 
and robbers) through cunning spies who are anxious 
to catch thieves. Other skilful and reliable persons 
also, artful talkers and former thieves, shall (be ap- 
pointed to) detect the thieves. 

26. By giving them wealth and valuable presents, 

* 

20. Viv. p. ro2 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 1, 98 ; Ratn. p. 167. 

2i. VJram. p. 459 ; Ratn. p. 212. ' Other persons,' i. e. hunters, 
foresters, and so forth. This text comes in between Narada XI, 
7 and 8. 

22. Ratn. p. 214; Viram. p. 452. 23. Ratn. p. 292. 

24. Ratn. p. 335. This text should come in immediately after 
Narada XIV, 25. 

25-29. Ratn. p. 337. Read fouryapadejau £a in 26. 
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by causing them to attend at public shows and fes- 
tivals, and by pretending intended robberies, they 
shall cause (the thieves) to assemble together. 

27. Those who fail to make their appearance on 
such occasions, though skilful spies have been set on 
them, shall be arrested together with their sons, 
kinsmen, and relatives. 

28. He shall then arrest the thieves after having 
convicted and enticed them (to make their appear- 
ance), and shall inflict capital punishment on them 
in various ways, after having proclaimed (their deeds) 
everywhere. 

29. Innocent persons also are seen to mingle with 
thieves (occasionally) ; let not the king inflict punish- 
ments indiscriminately on such. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

FRAGMENTS OF B^/HASPATI. 

The fragments of Br*haspati are among the most precious 

relics of the early legal literature of India. Apart from 

Importance of their intrinsic value and interest, as containing 

Brihaspati. a verv f u u exposition of the whole range of the 
Hindu law, their close connexion with the Code of Manu 
gives them a special claim to consideration, and renders 
them a valuable link in the chain of evidence 1 by which 
the date of the most authoritative code of ancient India 
has been approximately determined 2 . 

The connexion between the Manu and Brihaspati Smr j'tis 
appears first from the way in which Brthaspati refers to, 

He refers to and quotes from, the Code of Manu. In the 
Manu. chapter on Gambling and Betting, Brihaspati 
says (XXVI, i), ' Gambling has been prohibited by Manu, 
because it destroys truth, honesty, and wealth. It has been 
permitted by others, when conducted so as to allow the king 
a share (of every stake).' The observation that Manu dis- 
agrees with the other legislators as to the permissibility of 
gambling is perfectly just. See Manu IX, 221-228 ; Ya^wa- 
valkya II, 199-203; Apastamba II, 25, 12, 13; Narada 
XVII, 1-8 ; Katyayana XXV, 1. BWhaspati goes on to say 
(XXVI, 2) that 'Gambling shall take place under the super- 
intendence of keepers of gaming-houses, for the purpose of 
discovering thieves.' This rule agrees almost literally with 
Ya^Savalkya II, 203, and the fact that Brthaspati does not 
refer to Ya^wavalkya by name, although he names Manu, 
can only be accounted for by his very particular veneration 
for the latter, as the fountain-head of Sacred Law. — On the 

1 Buhler, The Laws of Manu (Sacred Eooks of the East, vol. xxv), pp. cviii-cx. 

* What follows up to p. 275 has been reprinted, with modifications and 
additions, from a paper on ' Manu and Brihaspati,' in the first volume of the 
Vienna Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, pp. 275-280. 
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subject of weights or coins, Brthaspati says (X, 10), 'The 
quantities beginning with a floating particle of dust and 
ending with a K£rshapa«a have been declared by Manu.' 
The statements of Manu which are thus referred to by 
BWhaspati may be found, Manu VIII, 132-137. — In 
speaking of the Niyoga or appointment of a widow to raise 
offspring to her deceased husband, Brzhaspati says (XXIV, 
12), 'The Niyoga has been declared by Manu, and again 
prohibited by the same ; on account of the successive 
deterioration of the (four) ages of the world, it must not 
take place (in the present or Kali age)/ This text shows 
that the conflicting statements of Manu (IX, 57-68) with 
regard to the Niyoga, which have been the matter of so 
much comment among European philologists, had already 
struck his follower Brthaspati, and were ingeniously ex- 
plained by him, in accordance with the practice of his own 
times. — In the chapter on Inheritance (XXV, 33), Brmaspati 
observes that out of the thirteen sons declared by Manu, 
a legitimate son of the body (aurasa) and an appointed 
daughter (putrikd) are the only ones that represent real 
issue. It is true that Manu (IX, 158, 180) speaks em- 
phatically of twelve sons only, but the appointed daughter 
or her son is not among these, and he advocates in strong 
terms the rights of an appointed daughter's son (IX, 1 27- 
140), and cuts down very much the rights of all the other 
substitutes for a son (IX, 180, 181). This shows that 
Brthaspati's rules on this head are perfectly in keeping 
with the teaching of Manu. — In the chapter on Sale with- 
out Ownership (XIII, 1) he refers to Manu (VIII, 197) 
by the name of Bhrtgu. 

Secondly, in a number of other instances, the Code of 

Manu, though not appealed to by name, is neverthe- 

Indirect less distinctly referred to by Brthaspati. Thus, 

references. ' m t h e chapter on Inheritance (XXV, 79), he 
observes that ' those by whom clothes and so forth have been 
declared impartible have not decided properly.' The well- 
known versus memorialis concerning impartible property, 
the contents of which are further discussed in the sequel by 
Br/haspati, occurs both in the Code of Manu (IX, 219) and 
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in the Vishwu-smrrti ; and it may be presumed either that 
the authors of these two works are the authorities referred to 
by Brz'haspati, or that Manu is referred to in the plural is 
maj est at is, as is often the case with teachers. The reason 
why Manu is not referred to by name may be sought in 
the fact that Bn'haspati does not care to openly avow his 
dissent from so eminent an authority. — In the chapter on 
Debts, BnTiaspati remarks (XI, 4) that interest is divided 
into four species by some, into five by others, and by others 
again into six sorts. Four sorts of interest are mentioned 
by Manu, VIII, 153. — In the chapter on Inheritance (XXV, 
35), he declares that an appointed daughter or her son has 
been pronounced equal to a legitimate son of the body. 
The rights of an appointed daughter, as shown before, are 
laid great stress upon by Manu, and he actually states that 
an (appointed) daughter is equal to a son (IX, 130). 

Thirdly, Brihaspati, even when not expressly referring 
to Manu, presupposes throughout an acquaintance with 

Comments on his c °de, and a very large portion of his 
Manu. Smriti is devoted to the interpretation of 

technical terms or to the elucidation or amplification 
of the somewhat laconic enunciations of Manu. Thus, 
for example, in the chapter on Debts (XI, 5-1 1), he 
explains, comments on, and amplifies the four sorts of 
interest mentioned by Manu (VIII, 153). In the same 
chapter (XI, 55-58) he interprets the curious terms used 
by Manu (VIII, 49) to denote the various modes of re- 
covering an outstanding debt. In the chapter on Sale 
without Ownership (XIII, 2), he explains the technical term 
asvamin, ' another person than the owner,' which had been 
first used by Manu. From the general maxim of Manu 
(VIII, 2, 11) that the allotment of shares among partners in 
any undertaking shall be arranged in the same way as for a 
company of officiating priests, Brz'haspati (XIV, 20-32) has 
developed a series of elaborate rules regarding partnership 
in tillage, workmanship, trade, musical performances, and 
robbery. In the same way, the threefold law of breach of 
promised obedience, non-payment of wages, and disputes 
between the owner of cattle and his servants has been 
[33] T 
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developed by Brzhaspati (XVI, i, 2) from Manu's two titles 
of non-payment of wages and disputes between master and 
servant. An analogous course of development may be 
observed in the chapters on Ordeals, Resumption of Gift, 
and Violation of Agreements, as compared to the scanty 
provisions of Manu (VIII, 114-116, 212-214, 218-221) on 
the same subjects. In the chapter on Boundary Disputes, 
Manu's technical term maula, ' an original inhabitant of a 
place,' is interpreted by Brchaspati (XIX, 1 2). It would be 
easy to multiply examples. One more analogy between 
the Manu and Brthaspati Smn'tis seems to be specially 
deserving of notice. Both agree in arranging the whole 
field of legal controversies under eighteen heads, and it 
appears from the introductory verses to several chapters 
(XII, 1 ; XIII, 1 ; XV, 1 ; XVI, 1 ; XVII, 1, &c.) that B«has- 
pati was anxious to discuss the eighteen titles of law in the 
same order as Manu. Nevertheless, he applies an interesting 
new principle of division to the eighteen titles of law by 
distinguishing fourteen titles relating to civil law, and four 
titles relating to criminal law (II, 3-9), and introduces a 
number of subdivisions (II, 2, 10 ; XVI, 1-3 ; XXII, 1, 2). 

Fourthly, Brzhaspati declares emphatically that any 
Smriti text opposed to the teaching of Manu has no 
validity (XXVII, 4). 

Under these circumstances the tradition preserved in the 
Skanda-purana that there are four versions of the Code of 
Manu, by Bhrtgu, Narada, Brzhaspati, 
and Angiras, acquires a peculiar significance. 
Taking the version attributed to Bhr *'gu to be identical with 
the Code of Manu, the soi-disant composition of Bhngu, 
it is impossible to doubt its connexion with the Narada 1 
and Brzhaspati Smr/tis. It is but natural to find, therefore, 
that Narada and Brzhaspati agree very closely inter se, 
as e. g. in adding a title called ' Miscellaneous ' to Manu's 
eighteen titles of law (Brzhaspati XXVII, 1), in enumerating 
and describing three sorts of proof, eleven or twelve kinds 
of witnesses, eight or ten ' members of a lawsuit,' four parts 
of a judicial proceeding, four sorts of answer in a suit, 



1 See above, Introduction to Narada. 
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various ' defects of a plaint,' three kinds of officiating priests, 
four species of gifts, four divisions of violence (sahasa), five 
modes of recovery of a debt, &c. Many other analogies 
between the two works may be gathered from a mere 
cursory comparison of their contents ; they agree par- 
ticularly in the use of many technical terms. One of these, 
the designation of a gold coin by the Roman or Greek 
term dinar a, i.e. denarius (X, 15), is an important test 
for the date of both works, and compels us to refer the 
earlier date of the composition of Br*haspati's law-book to 
the first century A. D., the period to which belong the 
earliest Indian coins corresponding in weight to the gold 
denarius of the Romans 1 . As regards the lower limit, 
one might feel inclined to assign an earlier date to Brihas- 
pati than to Narada, on the ground of his being a faithful 
follower of Manu in a far higher degree than is Narada, 
who differs from Manu on such important points as the 
names and order of several titles of law, the legitimacy of the 
Niyoga, &c. 2 Nevertheless, the enlightened views of Bri- 
haspati on the subject of women's rights 3 , and the advanced 
character of his teaching generally, render it probable that 
his learned composition belongs to a somewhat more recent 
period than the Narada-smrtti. 

The fact that Br*haspati was considered an inspired 
writer by the very earliest commentators of law-books, 
such as e.g. by Medhatithi (ninth century), proves him to 
have preceded those commentators by several centuries. An 
analogous result may be obtained by comparing the laws of 
Bnhaspati with the corresponding portions of the Burmese 
The Dhammathats, the Buddhist Indian originals 

Dhammathats. f w hich, according to Dr. Forchhammer, 
were composed in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. 
The coincidences between Br/haspati and the Dhammathats 
are both numerous and striking 4 . It may be added that 

' West and Biihler, Digest of the Hindu Law,I, p. 48; Jolly, Tagore Lect.p. 56. 

* See above, Introduction to Narada. s Jolly, Tagore Lectures, pp. 193, 241 . 

* Several coincidences between Brthaspati and the Wagaru, the earliest 
law-book of Burma, have been collected by Dr. Forchhammer, Jardine Prize 
Essay, PP- 55, 57. 58. For other examples, see Dr. Forchhammer's edition of 
th Wagaru, pp. 12 (gifts), 36 (twelve witnesses), &c. 

T 2 
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the judicial proceeding described in the well-known drama 
1/LrikkAaka.tika. corresponds to the rules laid down by Bri- 
haspati, as has been shown elsewhere. For all these reasons, 
the composition of the Brjhaspati-smnti cannot be referred 
to a later period than the sixth or seventh century A.D. 

Hitherto, those texts of BrzTiaspati have been entirely left 
aside which relate to other parts of the sacred law than Civil 
and Criminal Law and Procedure. Hemd- 
e pons -a. jri's A"aturvargai&iiit4ma«i, Devft«d!abha//a's 
Smrz'tiyfcandrika, and most other standard Dharmanibandhas 
contain a number of texts of Bnhaspati on Dana, Vrata, Pra- 
yar£itta, and all other parts of the religious law. However, 
an examination of these texts has yielded no definite result, 
and they are not sufficiently numerous by far to admit of re- 
constructing the purely religious portion of the ancient Bri- 
haspati-smrtti from them. Nor is it at all improbable that 
the legal texts of Br/haspati may have formed an independent 
work from the outset, just like the Narada-smrzti, or like the 
Burmese Dhammathats, in which forensic law was treated 
by itself, without any admixture of religious elements. 

The legal texts attributed to Brzhaspati are so numerous 

as to make up in their entirety a law-book which contains a 

full exposition of forensic law.hardly inferior 

Arrangement. ... » TA . . . ' . . . . ' 

in size to the Narada-smrrti. The principles 
on which the texts have been collected and arranged are the 
same as in the case of the Quotations from Ndrada. The 
preservation of the introductory texts to several titles of law, 
and the occurrence of many long series of consecutive texts 
of Brzhaspati in the Dharmanibandhas, facilitate considerably 
the task of arrangement, though the original position of 
many texts in Brthaspati's Dharmarastra must needs remain 
doubtful. For the chapter on Inheritance the following 
other works have been used, besides those consulted for the 
Quotations from Narada: G. Sarkar's translation of theVira- 
mitrodaya on Inheritance (V.); Dr. Burnell's Madhaviya and 
Varadara,£a ; Professor Buhler's edition of the U^gvala of 
Haradatta ; Haradatta's Gautamiya Mitakshara (MS.) ; 
Nandapan^ita's Vai^ayanti (MS.). 
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I. Constitution of a Court of Justice. 

i. In former ages men were strictly virtuous and 
devoid of mischievous propensities. Now that 
avarice and malice have taken possession of them , 
judicial proceedings have been established. 

2. A judicial assembly is declared to be of four 
sorts : stationary, not stationary, furnished with (the 
king's) signet-ring, and directed (by the king). The 
judges are of as many sorts. 

3. A stationary (court meets) in a town or village ; 
one not stationary is called movable ; one furnished 
with (the king's) signet-ring is superintended by the 
chief judge ; one directed (by the king) is held in 
the king's presence. 

4. The king, his chosen representative (the chief 
judge), the judges, the law (Smriti), the accountant 
and scribe, gold, fire, water, and the king's own 
officer are ten members of legal procedure. 

5. A .court of justice is composed of these ten 
members ; and a judicial assembly of this sort, in 
which the king examines causes attentively, is com- 
parable to an act of religion. 

1, 1. Vtram. p. 5. 3-10. Smrrtii. 

2, 3. Aparirka. pratishMitapratishMiti mudrita" jasita tathd I 
/fcaturvidha sablii prokta sabhylr laiva tathavidha^ II pratish/Aitd 
pure grime /Sail nimapratish/iita I mudritadhyakshasamyutl ra^-a- 
yukta Jba. .fasita 11 The SmrcuMandrild reads jastritd, ' governed by 
the science of law,' for s&shi, ' directed.' 

4-10. Viram. pp. 41, 42. 
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6. The office of these ten (members) is separately 
declared for each. The chief judge decides causes ; 
the king inflicts punishments; the judges investi- 
gate the merits of the case. 

7. The law furnishes the decree, whether victory 
or defeat ; gold and fire serve the purpose of ad- 
ministering ordeals; water is required for persons 
suffering from thirst or hunger. 

8. The accountant should compute the sum (in 
dispute) ; the scribe should record the proceedings ; 
the king's own officer should compel the attendance 
of the defendant, assessors, and witnesses. 

9. And he should constantly keep both the plaintiff 
and defendant in custody, if they have given no 
sureties. Of these members (of a court of justice) 
the king is the head ; the chief judge is the mouth; 

10. The judges are both arms; the law is both 
hands ; the accountant and the scribe are the legs ; 
gold, fire, and water are the eyes and the heart ; and 
the king's own officer is the feet. 

11. That judicial assembly is equal (in sanctity) to 
a sacrificial meeting in which there sit seven or five 
or three Brahmans, who are acquainted with the 
world, with (the contents of) the Veda, and with law. 

12. In a controversy he examines the (plaint in) 
question and the answer ; he speaks gently at first 



11. M. Macn. 1, 1, 11. 

12. Vfram. p. 37. If the reading be correct, a double etymology 
of the term pra</vivaka, ' a judge,' is propounded in this text : (1) he 
who asks or examines (pr«H4ati) and afterwards decides (vadati) ; 
(a) he who speaks gently at first (prig vadati). There is another 
reading, pravadati for prag vadati, under which the former ety- 
mology is the only one propounded in this text. It is beyond 
doubt the true etymology. 
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(prag vadati). Therefore he is called PraaTvivaka 
(judge). 

13. Men qualified by the performance of devo- 
tional acts, strictly veracious and virtuous, void of 
wrath and covetousness, and familiar with (legal) 
lore, should be appointed by the ruler as judges (or 
assessors of the court). 

1 4. Two persons thoroughly familiarwith grammar 
and vocabulary, skilled in (the art of) computation, 
honest, and acquainted with various modes of writ- 
ing, should be appointed by the king as accountant 
and scribe (respectively). 

15. A veracious man, who pays obedience to the 
judges, should be appointed (by the king) as his own 
officer, to summon and to keep in custody the 
witnesses, plaintiff, and defendant. 

16. The king should sit facing the east; the 
judges, facing the north ; the accountant, facing the 
west ; and the scribe, facing the south. 

1 7. The king should cause gold, fire, water, and 
codes of the sacred law to be placed in the midst of 
them, also (other) holy and auspicious things. 

18. In the middle of his fortress, he should build 
a house, with water and trees adjacent to it, apart 
(from other buildings), and let him use as court of 
justice (a room situated) on the eastern side of it, 
properly constituted and facing the east, 

19. Furnished with garlands and with a throne, 

13. Apar&rka. s&dhukarmakriy&yuktiA satyadharmapar&yawa^ I 
akrodhalobhli s&stragii&A sabhy&A kirya" mahibhv^a 11 

14, 15. Viram. p. 42. 15, 16. May. p. 4 (Mandlik).' 

1 7. SmritiA. hiranyam agnim udakaw? dharmaj£stra»i £aiva hi I 
tanmadhye sth&payed ra£& puwyini ia, hitani la II 

18, 19. VJram. p. 10. The epithet tekshanyim, ' properly con- 
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supplied with grain, (decorated) with jewels, adorned 
with statues, pictures, and images of deities, and 
(provided) with fire and water. 

20. Let the king try causes, attended by three 
judges, after having entered the excellent judicial 
assembly, in a sitting or standing posture. 

21. The king having risen early in the morning 
and performed ablutions according to rule, and 
having shown due honour to Gurus (persons entitled 
to respect), astronomers, physicians, deities, Brah- 
mans, and domestic priests, 

22. And having saluted the Gurus and the rest, 
should enter the court-room, decorated with flowers, 
ornaments, and (fine) clothes, with a cheerful coun- 
tenance. 

23. Having entered the judicial assembly in the 
forenoon, together with the seniors, ministers, and 
attendants, he should try causes and should listen 
to (the expositions of) the Pura»as, codes of law, 
and rules of polity. 

24. Let the king or a member of a twice-born 
caste officiating as chief judge try causes, acting on 
principles of equity, and abiding by the opinion of 
the judges, and by the doctrine of the sacred law. 

stituted,' means 'constructed according to the rules of architecture.' 
Vtram. 

20. Smritik. T&g& k&ry&ni sawpajyet sabhyair eva tribhir. \ritzh I 
sabhdzw eva pravijyigrySm Ssina^ sthita eva v& 11 Nearly identical 
with Manu VIII, 10. 

21, 22. Sm/Tti£. prStar utthaya nr/patiA sa.uAa.rn kr?tv& vidha- 
nataA I guru# ^yotirvido vaidyin devan viprSn purohitan 11 yatMr- 
ham et£n sawpu^ya sapushp&bharaw&mbaraA I abhividya fogurvadin 
sumukhaA praviret sabha'm 11 

23. May. p. 5. 

24. SnWti/J. T&g£ kirySwi sawpajyet prdrfvivako»thava dvigaA I 
ny&yi^iny agrataA krrtvS. sabhyajdstramate sthita^ II 
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25. For persons roaming the forest, a court 
should be held in the forest ; for warriors, in the 
camp ; and for merchants, in the caravan. 

26. Cultivators, artizans (such as carpenters or 
others), artists, money-lenders, companies (of trades- 
men), dancers, persons wearing the token of a 
religious order (such as P&mpatas), and robbers 
should adjust their disputes according to the rules of 
their own profession. 

27. (The king) should cause the disputes of 
ascetics and of persons versed in sorcery and witch- 
craft to be settled by persons familiar with the three 
Vedas only, and not (decide them) himself, for fear 
of rousing their resentment. 

28. Relatives, companies (of artizans), assemblies 
(of co-habitants) and other persons duly authorized 
by the king, should decide lawsuits among men, ex- 
cepting causes concerning violent crimes (sahasa). 

29. (Meetings of) kindred, companies (of artizans), 
assemblies (of co-habitants), and chief judges, are 
declared to be resorts for the passing of a sentence, 
to whom he whose cause has been previously tried 
may appeal in succession. 

30. When a cause has not been (duly) investi- 
gated by (meetings of) kindred, it should be decided 
after due deliberation by companies (of artizans) ; 
when it has not been (duly) examined by companies 
(of artizans, it should be decided) by assemblies (of 
co-habitants) ; and when it has not been (sufficiently) 
made out by such assemblies, (it should be tried) by 
appointed (judges). 

25. May. p. 4. 26, 27. Vtram. p. 30. 

28-32. Viram. p. 40. 
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31. Judges are superior in authority to (meetings 
of) kindred and the rest ; the chief judge is placed 
above them ; and the king is superior to all, because 
he passes just sentences. 

32. The insight of princes surpasses by far the 
understandings (of other persons), in the decision of 
the highest, lowest, and middling controversies. 

33. They who are ignorant of the customs of the 
country, unbelievers, despisers of the sacred books, 
insane, irate, avaricious, or troubled (by pain or 
illness) should not be consulted in the decision of a 
cause. 

34. A Brahman is the root of the tree of justice ; 
the sovereign prince is its stem and branches ; the 
ministers are its leaves and blossoms ; just govern- 
ment is its fruit 

35. Renown and wealth are the sap of its fruit ; 
a dignified station, invincibility, esteem among men, 
and an eternal residence in paradise is enjoying its 
fruit. 

36. Having recognised these advantages in (the 
pursuit of) justice, a king should be equitable towards 
litigants, and should pass a just sentence, discarding 
avarice and other (evil propensities). 

II. General Rules of Procedure. 

1. This legal procedure is declared, however, to 
be divided into a number of branches. Hear, now, 

33. Smr;ti£. desii&T&nabhigH& ye nastikiA sistxamrgiliA I 
unmattakruddhalubdhartd na prash/avy& vinirwaye 11 

34-36. Vlram. p. 14. Read bhogo*tha grahap%anam in 35; 
vivadinam I tyaktvd lobhidika/w ra^A dharmyaw in 36. 

II, 1, 2. Viram. p. 292. 
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its various divisions which may become the causes of 
lawsuits. 

2. I will proclaim in due order, according to truth, 
(the titles of law) beginning with the recovery of a 
debt and ending with (the title of) gambling with 
dice and betting on animals, as well as the sub- 
divisions of the titles of law. 

3. When a master pays wages to the labourers 
hired by him, for the purpose of doing work, and the 
labourers do not work, a lawsuit will arise in con- 
sequence. 

4. When any man injures (another), or when he 
refuses to give what he ought to give : such are the 
two principal motives for going to law. Their sub- 
divisions are manifold. 

5. Lawsuits are of two kinds, according as they 
originate in (demands regarding) wealth or in injuries. 
Lawsuits originating in wealth are (divided again) 
into fourteen sorts ; those originating in injuries are 
of four sorts. 

6. Lending money at interest ; deposits (and 
treasure-trove) ; (the title) called invalid gifts ; con- 
cerns of a partnership ; non-payment of wages ; dis- 
obedience ; disputes concerning land ; sale without 
ownership ; 

7. Revocation of sale and purchase ; breach of 



3, 4. Smritii. praya£Me£ fed bhr»'tu» svamf bhrrtyana»» karma 
kurvatam I na kurvanti £a bbrityis ket tatra vidaA pravartate 11 
hiffisim yo kurute kar£id deyaw va na prayaiMati I dve hi sthine 
vivSdasya tayor bahutara gatiA 11 

5-9. SmritiA. dvipado vyavahiraA sySd dhanahiwsasamud- 
bhavaA I dvisaptako'rthamftlas tu bimsamular £aturvidhaA II kusida- 
nidhyadeyakhya/n sambhfiyotth&nam eva £a 1 bhrilyadanam asn- 
srtuahi bhflvado»svamivikrayaA 11 krayavikrayimuay&i samayatikra- 
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agreements ; the law between wife and husband ; 
theft ; the law of inheritance ; and gambling with 
dice. 

8. These are the fourteen titles of law that origi- 
nate in (demands regarding) wealth. There are 
again various subdivisions of them, owing to the 
diversity of lawsuits. 

9. The two kinds of insult ; violence ; and criminal 
connexion with the wife of another man : these 
have been declared by BWhaspati to be the four tides 
of law originating in injury. 

10. Each of them embraces again several different 
kinds, according as they are of a superior, middling, 
or of the lowest description. Thus are those four 
subdivided each in its turn. 

11. Those who understand the eighteen titles of 
law, as proclaimed in the law-books, to be at the root 
of all lawsuits, are intelligent men indeed. 

1 2. No sentence should be passed merely accord- 
ing to the letter of the law. If a decision is arrived 
at without considering the circumstances of the case, 
violation of justice will be the result. 

13. The issue of a lawsuit may convert a thief 
into an honest man, and an honourable man into an 

mas tatha I stripuwsayogaA steyaw ia, dayabhago«kshadevanam II 
evam arthasamutthSni padini tu £aturda;a I punar eva prabhinnSni 
kriy&bhedid anekadha li pSrushye dve sahasax ka. parastrfsaw- 
grahas tathS I hirasodbhavapadany evaw ^atvary Sha bnhaspatiA II 

10,11. Smritii. htnamadhyottamatvena prabhinnani pr/'thak 
pnthak I vijrcsha esMw nirdish/af foturwam apy anukramat 11 
padany ash/adaxaitani dharmarastroditani tu I mulam sarvavivadS- 
na\m ye vidus te parikshakSA 11 

12-14. Vfram. p. 18. See Nirada I, 1, 43, 71 (above, pp. 16, 
23). For the story of MaWavya, who was falsely charged with 
theft, see ibid. p. 16, note. 
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offender. Ma«davya acquired the reputation of a 
thief in consequence of a decision passed without 
considering the circumstances of the case. 

14. Dishonest men may seem honest, and honest 
men dishonest, so that wrong notions may be easily 
created ; therefore sentences should be passed after 
due consideration of the circumstances only. 

15. By killing an aggressor, a man does not 
commit sin by any means. He who takes the life of 
one approaching with intent to murder him is no 
offender. 

16. If one abused returns the abuse, or if one 
struck strikes again, and kills the assailant, such a 
man commits no offence. 

17. He who refrains from killing an aggressor 
who abuses him aloud, and is ready to murder him, 
(because the aggressor) is a virtuous man (otherwise) 
and practices regularly the recitation of the Veda, 
obtains the same reward as for performing a horse- 
sacrifice. 

18. The judgment in a doubtful matter is declared 
to be of four sorts, according as it is based on moral 
law, or on the issue of the case, or on custom, or on 
an edict from the king. 

19. Each of these has been declared to be twofold 
by the sages, owing to the diversity of legal affairs. 

20. When the matter in dispute has been decided 
according to equity, after due deliberation, and 

15. Vtram. p. 24. 16. Raghunandana, p. 9. 

17. Vtram. p. 25. 

18. Viram. p. 8. See N&rada I, 1, 11 (above, p. 7). 

19-24. Viram. pp. 118, 119. I read, with Smr»li&, divyair v4 
jodhita/; in 21 ; pram&naim/fcito in 22 ; and pramiwarahita in 24. 
20, 21. The first kind is when the truth has been duly asccr- 
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thoroughly examined by means of oaths (or ordeals), 
it should be known to be a judgment based on 
moral law. 

21. When the defendant admits the accusation, 
or furnishes clear evidence of his innocence through 
performing an ordeal, it should be known to be 
another sort of a decision based on moral law. 

22. A sentence founded on an examination of the 
evidence is termed (a decision based on) the issue of 
the case. When (the defendant) tells a lie, or makes 
no answer, it is also termed (a decision based on 
the issue of the case). 

23. When a sentence is passed according to the 
inference (to be drawn from circumstantial evidence), 
it is termed (a decision based on) custom. When it 
is passed according to local usages, it is termed 
another sort (of a decision based on custom) by the 
learned in law. 

24. A decision based on an edict from the king 
is ordained, first, for those cases in which no evidence 
is forthcoming. When the law-books or the judges 
are at variance with one another, the second sort (of 
this species of decisions) is said to be applicable. 

25. When a sentence is passed exclusively ac- 
cording to the letter of the law, it should be con- 
tained and a sentence passed accordingly. The second kind is 
when no examination of the facts takes place, the question being 
settled either through a confession on the part of the defendant, or 
through the performance of an ordeal. Smr»ti£andrik£. 

22. The evidence here referred to can be human evidence only, 
i. e. the deposition of witnesses, documents, or possession, divine 
test being referred to in the two preceding texts. SmrAW. 

23. ' Inference,' such as when a man is caught with a firebrand in 
his hand. Smr/'tii. See N&rada 1, 18, 172-175 (above, pp. 85, 86). 

25-27. Viratn. pp. 120, 121. 
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sidered as (a decision based on) the issue of the 
case. Moral law is overruled by it. 

26. When a decision is passed in accordance with 
local custom, logic, or the opinion of the traders 
(living in that town), the issue of the case is over- 
ruled by it 

27. Where the king, disregarding established 
usage, passes a sentence (according to his own in- 
clination), it is (called) an edict from the king, and 
local custom is overruled by it. 

28. The time-honoured institutions of each coun- 
try, caste, and family should be preserved intact; 
otherwise the people would rise in rebellion ; the 
subjects would become disaffected towards their 
rulers; and the army and treasure would be de- 
stroyed. 

29. The maternal uncle's daughter is taken in 
marriage among the twice-born inhabitants of the 
South. In the central country (Madhyadesa), they 
become labourers or artizans, and eat cows. 

30. The inhabitants of the East are fish-eaters, 
and their women engage in promiscuous intercourse. 
In the North the women take intoxicating drinks, 
and in their courses have intercourse with men. 

31. The people of Khara marry the widow of a 
brother who has died. These men are not subject 
to the performance of a penance or to punishment 
on account of any such offence. 

32. Thus has legal procedure with its manifold 

28-31. Vfram. p. 29; May. p. 5. I read pftrve for sarve in 30, 
with Mayftkha, Kalpatara, and other compilations. Baudhiyana I, 
2, 1-7. 

32. Smritik. evaw £&nekadha prokto vyavaharo manishibhi/5 1 
tasya nirwayaknd i%a brahmawas kz bahurrutaA II 
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ramifications been represented by the sages. The 
sentence in a legal controversy has to be passed by 
the king or by a Brahman thoroughly versed in the 
Veda. 

33. Against whomsoever an accusation has been 
raised, whether founded on fact or on suspicion, let 
the king summon that man either through (a letter 
signed with) his seal or through an attendant 

34. For one timorous, or idiotic, or mad, or over- 
aged, and for women, boys, and sick persons, a 
kinsman or appointed agent should proffer the plaint 
or answer (as their representative). 

35. When a man who has a family and relations 
does not appear before the court through pride after 
having been summoned, (the king or judge) should 
inflict on him punishment corresponding to the 
nature of the accusation. 

36. (The plaintiff) is not permitted to put under 
restraint a person engaged in study ; nor one about 
to marry; nor one sick ; nor one afflicted by sorrow; 
nor one insane ; nor an infant ; nor one intoxicated ; 
nor a very old man ; nor one charged with a crime ; 
nor one engaged in the king's service ; nor one per- 
forming a vow ; 

37. Nor a soldier at the time of battle; nor a 
husbandman at the time of harvest ; nor one in a 
perilous situation ; nor a (respectable) woman ; nor 
one not his own master, 

38. A king thus obeying the dictates of law in 
passing sentences, acquires widespread renown in 

33. Vfram. p. 52. 34. Vfram. p. 53. 

35. May. p. 8. 36, 37. Vfram. p. 56. 

38. Vfram. p. 125. 
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this world and becomes an associate of great Indra 
(after death). 

39. He who effects a perfect cure, by the applica- 
tion of surgical instruments smeared with the oint- 
ment of law, of persons blinded by ignorance, and 
whose eyes are veiled with a mist of doubt, 

40. Obtains fame and royal favours in this world 
and a residence in heaven. Therefore should a 
decision be passed for those who are blinded by 
doubt. 

41. An officiating priest and one entrusted with 
the trial of causes are declared to be equal. In a 
sacrifice, the sacrificer acquires religious merit ; in a 
lawsuit, (the parties obtain) defeat or victory. 

42. He who, divesting himself of avarice, hatred, 
and other (evil propensities), passes sentences ac- 
cording to the dictates of law, obtains the same 
reward as for the performance of a sacrifice. 

III. The Plaint. 

1. The part called the declaration; the part called 
the answer ; the part called the trial ; and the part 
called the deliberation of the judges regarding the 
onus probandi: these are the four parts of a 
judicial proceeding. 

2. The plaint is called the (first) part ; the answer 
is the second part ; the trial is the third part ; and 
the judgment is the fourth part. 

39, 40. Raghunandana, p. 3. I read svargatim for sadgatim, 
with Smr/tU. 

41. Raghunandana, p. 7. 

4a. Smr/tU. lobhadvesbldikaw tyaktva yah kuryit kiryanirwa- 
yam 1 jastroditena vidhina tasya ya^tfaphalam bhavet ll 

III, 1, 2. Viram. pp. 59, 60. 

[33] V 
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3. In the case of a denial, (a judicial proceeding) 
consists of four parts; likewise, in the case of a 
special plea; the same rule applies to a plea of 
former judgment ; but in the case of a confession, it 
has two parts only. 

4. When plaintiff and defendant come together, 
each claiming to be first, their declarations should 
be received in the order of their castes, or after 
considering their respective grievances. 

5. Those acquainted with (the true nature of) a 
plaint declare that to be a (proper) plaint, which is 
free from the defects of a declaration, susceptible of 
proof, provided with good arguments, precise, and 
reasonable, 

6. Brief in words, rich in contents, unambiguous, 
free from confusion, devoid of improper arguments, 
and capable of meeting opposite arguments ; 

7. When a plaint of this description has been 
proffered by the plaintiff, the defendant should tender 
an answer conformable to such plaint 



3. VJram. p. 59. 

4. Vtram. p. 60. ' When Brahmans and others have entered the 
judicial assembly simultaneously, the four parts of a judicial proceed- 
ing should be instituted in the order of their castes, the Brahman's 
cause being tried first of all by the king, then the Kshatriya's, and 
so on, in the order (of their castes). If the comparative importance 
or heaviness of the respective grievances of each party differs, the 
order in which the causes are tried is not made to depend either on 
the relative priority of each declaration, or on the respective caste 
of the parties. If they are all of equal caste, the relative priority of 
the declarations is taken into account. If the declarations have 
been simultaneous, and if the litigants are equal in caste, and their 
grievances are also equal, the order is made to depend on the choice 
of the judge and of the assessors of the court.' Viram. 

5-7. Raghunandana, p. 12. 
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8. The above and other qualities (of a plaint) 
having been duly considered, a plaint (containing 
them) may be regarded as a proper plaint ; one not 
answering this description is a mere semblance of a 
plaint 

9. That (plaint) which (mentions an act that) has 
never been done by anybody is called impossible ; 
one referring to a slight offence, or to a trifling sum, 
is called unmeaning ; one in which neither a demand 
nor a grievance is referred to, should be known to 
be purposeless. 

10. (Or) that plaint is unmeaning which does not 
concern one of the (fourteen) tides of law relating to 
the lending of money at interest and so forth ; and 
that plaint is purposeless which does not concern 
one of the (four) titles of law relating to insult and 
so forth. 

11. (When a claimant declares): This man is 
bound to give me a bow made of the horn of a hare, 
the wise declare such a plaint to be unreasonable 
and unsusceptible of proof. 

12. When the interests of a town or kingdom are 
violated by bringing a certain plaint before a chief 
judge or before the king, it is termed a plaint con- 
trary (to equity). 

1 3. When a man, (whether) acting as plaintiff (or 
as defendant), is forsaken by his strength on being 
about to make a statement in a suit, it is proper 

8. Smriiii. evamadi gun&n samyag alokya ka. sunur&tam I pak- 
shaA \n\aJi sam&deya/i pakshabh&sas tv ato*nyath& II 

9. Viram. p. 66. 

10. Viram. p. 67. Regarding the titles of law, see Br/haspati, 

11,5-9- 

11,12. Viram. p. 67. 13. Raghunandana, p. 11. 

U 2 
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that a delay should be granted to him, according to 
circumstances and according to his ability. 

14. Let him remove superfluous statements and 
amplify incomplete ones, and let him write down 
(everything) on the floor, till the (whole) matter has 
been definitely stated. 

15. The plaintiff is at liberty to alter his declara- 
tion, when it is defective or redundant, till the 
defendant has tendered his answer in the presence 
of the judges. 

16. When the plaintiff through timorousness does 
not dare to speak, it devolves on the judges to 
amend his declaration, according to the circumstances 
of the case. 

17. A charge founded on suspicion, (one founded 
on) fact, a petition regarding the recovery of a debt, 
and claiming a fresh trial of a cause previously tried : 
thus a plaint is represented as fourfold. 

18. The plaint is fourfold, and so is the answer; 
the judgment is declared to be of four kinds also ; 
by some it is represented as being of eight sorts. 

19. Suspicion is explained to mean doubt; fact is 
(said to be) an insight into the real nature of a 
matter ; a petition regarding the recovery of a debt 
is (plea of) error ; a fresh trial is the repetition of a 
previous trial. 

IV. The Answer. 

1. When the plaint has been well defined, a clear 
exposition given of what is claimed and what not, 
and the meaning of the plaint fully established, (the 

14. Vfram. p. 70. 15. Raghunandana, p. 14. 

16-19. Vfram. p. 71. IV, r. Vtram. p. 72. 
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judge) shall then cause the answer to be written (by 
the defendant). 

2. If the defendant does not make an answer 
fully meeting the contents of the plaint, he shall be 
compelled to pay by gentle remonstrances, and the 
other (two) methods (to be indicated directly). 

3. Kindly speeches are gentle remonstrances; 
intimidation is pointing out dangers ; force consists 
of depriving one of his property, or striking, or 
binding him. 

4. When a man makes no answer, though both 
(mild and harsh methods) have been adopted against 
him, he is defeated, and liable to punishment after 
the lapse of a week. 

5. When the defendant asks for a delay through 
(natural) timidity, or terror, or because his memory 
has been deranged, the delay shall be granted to 
him. 

6. He should be allowed (a delay extending to) 
one day, or three days, or five days, or seven days, 
or a fortnight, or a month, or three seasons (equalling 
six months), or a year, according to his ability. 

7. The insane and intoxicated, those abandoned 
by their relatives or friends, those charged with a 
heavy crime, idiots, persons cast off from society, 
and infants, should be considered unable to deliver 
an answer. 

8. One should not cause to be written an answer 

2-4. Vtram. p. 74. 5, 6. Viram. p. 138. 

7. Tod. unmattamattanirdhM mahdpitakadushitaA 1 ^adapa- 
viddhabalaj £a vi^/feyas te niruttaraA li Such persons should appoint 
an agent to deliver the answer in their place. • Tod. 

8. Smrt'ti£. prastutanyaw k& madhyastham nyun&dhikam asam- 
gatam 1 avydpyasaraw sa«digdha« pratipakshaw na lekhayet ll 
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which wanders from the subject, or which is not to 
the point, too confined or too extensive, or not in 
conformity with the plaint, or not thorough enough, 
or absurd, or ambiguous. 

9. If (the defendant) confesses, he shall state his 
confession ; in the case of a denial, he shall cause 
(his denial) to be written ; and so (should he record) 
his special plea in an answer by special plea, and his 
previous victory in an answer by previous victory. 

10. A denial called forth by fear (of punishment) 
is contemptible in the eyes of men familiar with law; 
a true confession is declared to be meritorious. 

11. In a plea by victory in a former trial, a true 
statement is praised by the virtuous ; a false one is 
sinful and causes the defeat of the defendant. 

V. The Trial. 

. 1. When litigants are quarrelling in a court of 
justice, the judges, after examining the answer, shall 
adjudge the burden of proof to either of the two 
parties. 

2. The judges having heard both the plaint and 
the answer, and determined to which party the 
burden of proof shall be adjudged, that person shall 
substantiate the whole of his declaration by docu- 
ments or other proofs. 

3. The plaintiff shall prove his declaration, and 

9-1 1. Tod. tathye tathya»» prayu^gita xtathy&y&m k&pi lekhayet t 
kara»azn kira«opete prSggaye tu g&y&m tathi 11 bhayadr*sh/odbhavS 
mithy£ garhiti fiistravedibhiA 1 satyS sawpratipattis tu dharmy& si 
parikfrtita ll prannyayakara«e tathyaw slighyzm sadbhir udahr/'tam I 
viparftam adharroyaw syit pratyartht hlnim Spnuyit 11 

V, 1-3. Vlram. pp. 92, 93. 
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the defendant his special plea ; victory in a previous 
trial shall be proved by a document recording that 
victory. 

4. When people try to excite fear, or to cause 
dissension, or terror (among the judges or witnesses), 
or to throw (other) obstacles in their way, such liti- 
gants lose their suit. 

5. One who absconds after receiving the summons; 
one who remains silent ; one convicted (of a crime) 
by the (depositions of) witnesses; and one who 
admits the correctness of the charge : such are the 
four losers of their suit. 

6. One who absconds loses the suit after three 
fortnights ; one who remains silent, after a week ; 
and one convicted by the witnesses, or confessing 
his crime, all at once. 

7. He who announces witnesses and does not 
produce them afterwards, within thirty days or three 
fortnights, suffers defeat in consequence. 

8. When a person has promised to appear at a 
trial or for the performance of an ordeal, and does 
not make his appearance, it must not be viewed as 
fraud. 

9. If an obstacle caused by fate or the king should 
intervene during that time, he does not lose his 
cause through the mere non-observance of the fixed 
period. 

10. Those (litigants) who make a private arrange- 
ment with one another, when the plaint and the 

4. Viram. p. 99. 

5. Vtram. p. 102. 6, 7. Viram. p. roa. 

8. Viram. p. 103. I read kr»tvopasthananw£ayam 1 with 
Smrrti^andrika. 

9. Viram. p. 103. 10. Viram. p. 103. 
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answer have been delivered, and the judgment is 
about to be given, shall be compelled to pay twice 
the amount (in dispute) as a fine. 

11. When the plaint and the answer have been 
reduced to writing, and the trial has commenced, the 
two parties may be welded together like two pieces 
of red-hot iron. 

12. While both parties are in suspense there 
regarding the (approaching declarations of the) wit- 
nesses and judges, those litigants are clever who 
arrive at a mutual understanding while the uncer- 
tainty lasts. 

1 3. When the evidence is equally strong on both 
sides, and law and custom divided, in such a case a 
mutual reconciliation between the two parties through 
royal order is recommended. 

14. Gain of religious merit and wealth, and re- 
nown accrues to the ruler from an equitable decision ; 
the witnesses and assessors are exempt from censure, 
and enmity ceases, 

1 5. When an unfavourable or a favourable decree, 
punishment or praise, renown or infamy has been 
obtained ; whereas (continued) strife among men 
leads to sin. 

16. Therefore should an intelligent (prince) enact 
that which has been propounded by dutiful and 
equitable associations, corporations, and chief judges, 
(in an impartial spirit) devoid of malice and avarice. 

11-16. Vtram. p. 104. Read dvayoA sawtaptayoA in 11, with 
Smn'ti^andriki. 

12. The translation follows the gloss of the Kalpataru, as quoted 
in the Viramitrodaya. The Ratnakara (ibid.) translates the first 
half as follows : ' When the witnesses and judges are at variance 
with one another.' 
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17. Evidence is declared to be twofold, human 
and divine. Each of these is again divided into a 
number of branches by sages declaring the essence 
of things. 

18. Human evidence is threefold, as it consists of 
witnesses, writings, and inference. Witnesses are of 
twelve sorts; writings are declared to be tenfold; 
inference is twofold ; divine test is ninefold. 

19. In the case of an answer of the first or third 
kinds, divine and human proof should be employed ; 
but in the case of an answer of the fourth kind, an 
attested document recording the success of either 
party should be produced. 

20. In the cases of a plea of former judgment and 
of a special plea, the defendant shall prove the con- 
tents of his answer ; but in the case of a denial, the 
plaintiff shall prove the contents of the plaint. 

VI. The Judgment. 

1. He is said to have gained his cause in this 
world who has proved his claim, and has been 
honourably dismissed by the chief judge and the 
other judges, and received a document recording his 
victory. 

2. Punishment corresponding to the nature of the 
offence shall be ordained there (in the decree). 

17, iS. Vfram. p. no. 

19. Smr/tiA. prathame vi trztiye v& pramanam daivamanusham 1 
uttare sy&i £aturthe tu sasakshi ^ayapattrakam 11 An answer of the 
first kind is a denial ; an answer of the third kind is a confession ; 
an answer of the fourth kind is a plea of former judgment. 

20. SmrAi/fc. praftnyaye pratyavaskande pratyarthi sadhayet 
svakam I uttarartham prati^artham arthi mithyottare punaA II 

VI, 1. Raghunandana, p. 60. 2. Vlram. p. 124. 
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298 BK/HASPATI. "VI, 3. 

3. Whatever has been transacted in a suit, the 
plaint, answer, and so forth, as well as the gist of the 
trial, should be noted completely in the document 
recording the success (of the claimant or defendant). 

4. When the king gives the victorious party a 
document recording the plaint, answer, and trial, and 
closing with the sentence, it is called a document re- 
cording the success (of either party). 

5. When a man does not feel satisfied with a 
decision passed by meetings of kindred or other 
(resorts for the redress of wrongs), the king should 
revise the decision declared by them, and institute a 
fresh trial, if it should prove unjust. 

6. After having considered the matter in common 
with many Brahmans well versed in science, he 
should punish the wicked men, who were acting as 
judges in the former trial, together with the victorious 
party. 

7. One appointed by his master to look after his 
expenses and to superintend (transactions regarding) 
tillage, loans, and trade, is called a manager. 

8. Whatever has been transacted by him is valid, 
whether relating to receipt, non-receipt, expenses or 
income, and whether it may have been transacted at 
home or abroad. The master must not annul such 
transactions as these. 



3, 4. Raghunandana, p. 60. I read purvottarakriyayuktaw in 4. 
• 5, 6. Viram. p. 123. 

7, 8. Viram. p. 127. Read in 7, kr/'shikusfdava^iigye. These 
two texts relate to the subject of valid and invalid transactions, which 
is generally discussed along with the rules of judicial procedure, and 
with the onus probandi and judgment in particular. They 
might also have been inserted in the chapter on Master and 
Servant. 
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VII, f. WITNESSES. 299 



VII. Witnesses. 

1. A subscribing witness, one caused to be written, 
a secret witness, one who has been reminded, a 
member of the family, a messenger, a spontaneous 
witness, an indirect witness, a stranger who has acci- 
dentally witnessed the deed, 

2. The king, a chief judge, and the (people of the) 
village : thus have the twelve kinds of witnesses been 
declared. I am going to declare precisely in order 
their respective characteristics. 

3. He is called a subscribing witness who enters 
in a deed his own as well as his father's caste, name, 
and so forth, and his place of residence. 

4. He is termed one caused to be written, who 
has been distinctly entered in the deed, together with 
the details of the agreement, by the plaintiff when 
writing a contract of loan or another (contract). 

5. He is called a secret witness who is made to 
listen to the speeches of the debtor, standing con- 
cealed behind a wall, (and relates them) just as they 
were spoken, (when the debtor tries to deny them.) 

6. He is called one reminded who, after having 
been appointed and invited to be present at a trans- 
action concerning a loan, deposit, purchase, or the 
like, is repeatedly reminded of it. 

7. He is designed as a family witness who is 
appointed by both parties to witness a deed of par- 
tition, gift, or sale, being connected and on good 



VII, i, 2a. May. p. 23. ab-i5. Vfram. pp. 144, 145. 

3. I read ^atinamidi, with Smmiiandrika. 
6. I read krayadike, with Smr;uAandrika. 
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300 BWHASPATI. VK,8. 

terms with both parties, and acquainted with (the 
rules of) duty. 

8. He is denominated a messenger who is a re- 
spectable man, esteemed and appointed by both 
parties, and has come near to listen to the speeches 
of the plaintiff and defendant. 

9. He is a spontaneous witness who declares that 
he has witnessed the transaction, after having ap- 
proached the court of his own accord, while a cause 
is being heard. 

10. That witness who communicates what he has 
heard to another man, at a time when he is about to 
go abroad, or lying on his deathbed, should be con- 
sidered as an indirect witness. 

11. He also is called an indirect witness who re- 
peats, from his own hearing or from hearsay, the 
previous statements of actual witnesses. 

12. He is called a secret witness to whom an affair 
has been entrusted or communicated by both parties, 
or who happens to witness the transaction. 

1 3. The king in person having heard the speeches 
of plaintiff and defendant, may act as witness if both 
should quarrel with one another. 

14. If after the decision of a suit a fresh trial 
should take place, the chief judge, together with the 
assessors, may act as a witness there, but not in any 
other case. 

15. The (people of the) village may no doubt give 
testimony, even without a special appointment, as to 
what has been anywhere spoiled or damaged in the 
boundary line. 



11. The reading bhishatam in the Vframitrodaya is a misprint 
for bhashftte. 
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VTI,22. WITNESSES. 301 

1 6. There should be nine, seven, five, four, or 
three witnesses; or two only, if they are learned 
Brahmans, are proper (to be examined) ; but let him 
never examine a single witness. 

17. Of subscribing and secret witnesses, there 
should be two (of each sort) ; of spontaneous, re- 
minded, family witnesses, and indirect witnesses, there 
should be three, four, or five (of each sort). 

1 8. A single witness even may furnish valid proof, 
if he is a messenger, an accountant, one who has 
accidentally witnessed the transaction, or a king, or 
chief judge. 

19. (A witness) should be exhorted by judges 
acquainted with law, by speeches extolling veracity 
and denouncing falsehood. 

20. Whatever religious merit has been acquired 
by thee from the time of thy birth to the time of 
thy death, all that will be lost by thy telling a false- 
hood. 

21. An iniquitous judge, a false witness, and the 
slayer of a Brahman are pronounced to be criminal 
in an equal degree ; nor is a killer of an embryo or 
a destroyer of wealth considered as a greater sinner 
than they are. 

22. Knowing this, a witness should give evidence 
according to truth. 

16-18. May. p. 23. The 'accountant' is a species of 'messen- 
ger.' Viramitrodaya. Regarding the ' witness who has accidentally 
witnessed the transaction,' see VII, 12. 

19-22. Tod. satyaprara/MsavaAanair anrrtasyipavSdanaiA I sabh- 
yaiA sa bodhanfyas tu dharnuuSstrapravedibhiA II a ^-anmal&r k& 
maran&t sukrrta/w yadupax^itam I tat sarvam n&ram ayati anr»tasy&- 
bhwawsanat II ku/asabhyaA ku/asaksh? brahmahi £a samaA smr/'taA 1 
bhrunahi vittahi AaisMm nidhikaA samudahr/ta/i n evam viditva tat 
sakshl yathabhutara vadet tata^ ll 
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302 BK/HASPATI. VII, 33. 

23. After putting off his shoes and his turban, he 
should stretch out his right hand, and declare the 
truth, after taking in his hands gold, cow-dung, or 
blades of sacred grass. 

24. When witnesses summoned (in a suit) are 
faulty, the opponent may expose them. But a liti- 
gant trying to cast a blemish on faultless witnesses 
is liable to pay a fine to the same amount (as the 
property in dispute). 

25. Whatever faults there may be in a document 
or in witnesses, they should be exposed at the time 
of the trial ; those cannot be used as valid objections 
which are declared afterwards. 

26. He whose documents or witnesses are objected 
to in a suit, cannot gain his cause till he has removed 
the objections raised against it. 

27. I will now state, according to the rules of 
science, which men may be appointed as witnesses, 
and which others should be avoided as being low 
wretches. 

28. Those may be witnesses who are in the habit 
of performing religious ceremonies taught in the 
Vedas and Smrztis, free from covetousness and 
malice, of respectable parentage, irreproachable, and 
zealous in performing austerities, practising liberality, 
and exhibiting sympathy (with all living creatures). 

29. The mother's father, the father's brother, the 

23. Vlram. p. 172. 

24. May. p. 25. I read artht, for arthe, with Vfram. 

25. May. p. 26. 26. May. p. 27. 

27. Smritik. prash/avyiA sakshino ye tu vargy&s fciiva nara- 
dhamaA 1 tan aham kathayishySmi sampratam .rastra&xiitan 11 
.?rautasm£rtakriyayukt& lobhadveshavivarjitaA I kulinaA sakshino 
*nindy£s tapodanadayanvita^ II 

29. May. p. 25. 
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VII, 3g. WITNESSES. 303 

wife's brother and maternal uncle, a brother, a friend, 
and a son-in-law are inadmissible witnesses in all 
disputes. 

30. Persons addicted to adultery or to drinking, 
gamblers, those who calumniate everybody, the in- 
sane, the suffering, violent persons, and unbelievers 
cannot act as witnesses. 

31. If a witness being summoned does not make 
his appearance, without being ill, he should be made 
to pay the debt and a fine, after the lapse of three 
fortnights. 

32. Where the contents of the plaint have been 
fully corroborated by the witnesses, it is (valid) testi- 
mony; in every other case (the plaintiff) will not 
succeed with his claim. 

33. When nothing less (than what has been de- 
clared in the plaint) is stated with regard to place, 
time, age, caste, number, matter, and quantity, the 
cause should be considered to have been proved. 

34. Let him preserve, even by telling a lie, a 
Brahman who has once sinned through error and is 
in peril of his life and oppressed by rogues or other 
(enemies). 

35. In a conflict between witnesses, (the testimony 
of) the majority should be received; when the 
number is equal (on both sides, the testimony of) 

30. Viram. p. 160. 

31. Smritik. Shuto yas tu naga^Met saksht rogavivargita^ I rinam 
damam £a dapy&i sy£t tripakshSt paratas tu saA 11 

32. Smritik. yatrlreshaA prat\gMrth&A sakshibhiA prativaroitiA 1 
s&kshyam sySd anyathi tu tarn sadhySrthaw na samdpnuySt It 

33. May. p. 29. 

34. Sm«li4. saknt pramddaparidhivipraw vySpadi pft/itam I fa/S- 
dibhir vadhyaminam rakshed uktvanm&ny api ll 

35. Tod. sakshidvaidhe prabhfltas tu grahya^ samye guwddhikaA 1 
gumdvaidhe kriyayuktas tats&mye smr/limattard^ ll 
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304 B/t/HASPATI. VIH, 1. 

the more virtuous ones ; when the virtuous (wit- 
nesses) are divided, (the testimony of) those specially 
eminent for the performance of acts of religion ; 
when they are divided, (the testimony of) those 
endowed with a superior memory. 

VIII. Documents. 

1. The rule regarding the number of witnesses 
and their respective characteristics has been thus 
communicated to you ; now I will state in order the 
laws regarding documents. 

2. Within a sixmonth's time even, doubts will 
arise among men (regarding a transaction). There- 
fore the letters occurring in a writing were invented 
of yore by the Creator. 

3. Writings are declared to be of three kinds, 
those written by the king, those written in a particular 
place, and those written (by a person) with his own 
hand. Their subdivisions again are numerous. 

4. Writings proceeding from (ordinary) people are 
sevenfold, (viz.) a deed of partition, of gift, of pur- 
chase, of mortgage, of agreement, of bondage, of 
debt, and other (such deeds). The king's edicts are 
of three sorts. 

VIII, 1. Vfram.p. 188. 

2. Vfram.p. 188. Hiouen-Thsang (I, 71), the celebrated Chinese 
pilgrim, reports the Indian tradition that letters were invented by 
the deity Fan (Brahman). See Ftihrer, Lehre von den Schriften in 
Bnhaspati's Dharmarastra, p. 27; Narada I, 5, 70 (above, p. 58). 

3. May. p. 16. The term 'written in a particular place' seems 
to relate to documents written by a professional scribe and attested 
by subscribing witnesses. See Narada 1, 10, 135 (above, p. 75). 

4. May. p. 17. The term adi, 'and other (such deeds),' is ex- 
plained to denote deeds of purification-, or of reconciliation, or 
regarding a boundary, or the rules of a corporation. 
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5. Where brothers being divided in interests 
according to their own wish, make a deed of 
division among themselves, it is called a partition- 
deed. 

6. When a person having made a grant of landed 
property, records it in a deed as being endurable as 
long as the moon and sun are in existence, and 
which must never be cut down or taken away, it is 
termed a deed of gift. 

7. When a person having purchased a house, 
field or other (property), causes a document to be 
executed containing an exact statement of the proper 
price paid for it, it is called a deed of purchase. 

8. When a person having pledged movable or 
immovable property, executes a deed stating whether 
(the property pledged) is to be preserved, or used, it 
is termed a mortgage-deed. 

9. When (the people of) a village or province 
execute a deed of mutual agreement, (the purpose 
of) which is not opposed to the interests of the king, 
and in accordance with sacred law, it is designed as 
a deed of agreement. 

10. That document which a person destitute of 
clothes and food executes in a wilderness stating, ' I 
will do your work,' is termed a deed of bondage. 

11. That contract of debt which a man having 
borrowed money at interest executes himself or 
causes to be written (by another), is called a bond 
of debt by the wise. 

1 2. Having given a tract of land or the like, the 

5-1 1. May. p. 16. 

12-18. Viram. p. 192. For specimens of royal grants precisely 
corresponding to the rules laid down here, see e. g. Dr. Burnell's 
Elements of South Indian Palaeography, pp. 87 foil. 

[33] X 
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306 BJWHASPATI. VIII, 13. 

king should cause a formal grant to be executed on 
a copper-plate or a piece of cloth, stating the place, 
the ancestors (of the king), and other particulars, 

13. And the names of (the king's) mother and 
father, and of the king himself, (and containing the 
statement that) * This grant has been made by me 
to-day to N. N., the son of N. N., who belongs to 
the Vedic school N. N. 

14. As being endurable while the moon and sun 
last, and as descending by right of inheritance to the 
son, grandson, and more remote descendants, and as 
a gift which must never be cut down or taken away, 
and is entirely exempt from diminution (by the allot- 
ment of shares to the king's attendants, and so 
forth), 

15. Conveying paradise on the giver and pre- 
server, and hell on the taker, for a period of sixty 
thousand years, as the recompense for giving and 
taking (the land).' 

1 6. (Thus the king should declare in the grant), 
the Secretaries for peace and war signing the grant 
with the remark, ' I know this.' 

17. (The grant) should be provided with (the 
king's) own seal, and with a precise statement of the 
year, month and so forth, of the value (of the dona- 
tion), and of the magistrate. Such a document issued 
by the king is called a royal edict. 

18. When the king, satisfied with the faithful 
services, valour or other (laudable qualities) of a 
person, bestows landed or other property on him, it 



13. All commentators explain that the name of the particular Veda, 
such as e. g. the Rig-veda, or the Ka/^a branch of the Ya^ur-veda, 
should be given which the donee is studying. 
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is (called) a writing containing a mark of royal 
favour. 

1 9. That which establishes a claim, recording the 
four parts of a judicial proceeding and bearing the 
royal seal, is termed a document of success (or 
decree). 

20. Clever forgers acquainted with place and time 
will make a writing similar (to the original document). 
Such (writings) should be examined with great care. 

21. Women, infants, the suffering, and persons 
unacquainted with the art of writing, are deceived 
by their own relations fabricating documents signed 
with their names. Such (forgery) may be found out 
by means of internal evidence and legitimate titles. 

22. A document executed by a madman, an idiot, 
an infant, one who has absconded through fear of 
the king, a bashful person, or one tormented by fear, 
is not invalidated (by an impossibility to produce 
its author). 

23. (But, as a rule) a document executed by a 
dying person, an enemy, one oppressed with fear, a 
suffering person, a woman, one intoxicated, distressed 
by a calamity, at night, by fraud, or by force, does 
not hold good, 

24. Where even a single witness entered in a 
deed is infamous and reproached (by the public voice), 
or where its writer is held in such estimation, it is 
called a false document. 



19. SmriliA., quoted by Burnell, Elements of South Indian 
Palaeography, p. 100. 

20, ai. Vtram. p. 197. 

22. Viram. p. 198. The translation follows the gloss in the 
Viramitrodaya. 

23, 24. May. p. 20. 

X 2 
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308 BKJHASPATI. VIII, 25. 

25. A writing being spoiled by fire, or executed a 
long time ago, or soiled with dirt, or intended for a 
very short period only, or containing (a number of) 
mutilated or effaced syllables, is reckoned as a false 
document. 

26. Let a man show (a document) on every occa- 
sion to (meetings of) families, associations (of traders), 
assemblies (of cohabitants), and other (bodies of per- 
sons), and read it out to them, and remind them of 
it, in order to establish its validity. 

27. The acquirer (of landed or other property) 
should establish the written title (under which he is 
holding it) ; his son should establish the fact of pos- 
session only. If (the father) has been impeached in 
a court of justice, the son also should be required 
to prove the written title. 

28. When a loan (recorded in a bond) is not ex- 
pressly claimed from a debtor who has means enough 
(to discharge it) and is at hand, the bond loses its 
validity, as the debt is presumed to have been paid 
(in that case). 

29. A writing which has neither been seen nor 
read out for thirty years, should not be recognised 
as valid, even though the (subscribing) witnesses be 
living. 

30. When a man does not produce the bond and 
omits to ask his debtor (to restore the loan), after 

25. Apar&rka and Smn'ti/i., quoted by Fuhrer, No. 29. 

26. Viram. p. 200. 27. Vfram. p. 199. 

28-30. Aparfrka, quoted by Ftthrer, loc. ciL, Nos. 33-35 ; 
Smri'tW. (' KitySyana ') ; Tod. In 28, 1 read .raddhar«asankay£, for 
juddhaw na\rankayS, with 7Warinanda. 

30. The interest on a loan, according to the Indian Law of 
Debt, ceases on its becoming equal to the principal. 
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his loan has ceased to yield interest, the bond becomes 
suspected. 

31. A document is certainly not overruled either 
by witnesses or by an oath (or ordeal), but its va- 
lidity is diminished by neglect, if it is neither shown 
nor read. 



IX. Possession. 

1. This set of rules regarding witnesses and docu- 
ments has been propounded. The law concerning 
the acquisition of immovable property and posses- 
sion will be proclaimed next. 

2. Immovable property may be acquired in seven 
different ways, viz. by learning, by purchase, by 
mortgaging, by valour, with a wife (as her dowry), 
by inheritance (from an ancestor), and by succession 
to the property of a kinsman who has no issue. 

3. In the case of property acquired by one of these 
seven methods, viz. inheritance from a father (or 
other ancestor), acquisition (in the shape of a dowry), 
purchase, hypothecation, succession, valour, or learned 
knowledge, possession coupled with a legitimate title 
constitutes proprietary right. 

4. That possession which is hereditary, or founded 
on a royal order, or coupled with purchase, hypothe- 
cation or a legitimate title : possession of this kind 
constitutes proprietary right. 



31. Smr/ttf. and Apararka, quoted by Ftthrer, No. 38. 

IX, 1-7. Vfram. pp. 203, 204. 

1. The Vframitrodaya argues that, although immovable property 
is principally referred to, the same law applies a fortiori to 
movable property. 
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5. Immovable property obtained by a division (of 
the estate among co-heirs), or by purchase, or in- 
herited from a father (or other ancestor), or presented 
by the king, is acknowledged as one's lawful pro- 
perty ; it is lost by forbearance in the case of adverse 
possession. 

6. He who is holding possession (of an estate) 
after having merely taken it, occupying it without 
meeting with resistance, becomes its legitimate owner 
thus ; and it is lost (to the owner) by such forbear- 
ance. 

7. He whose possession has been continuous from 
the time of occupation, and has never been inter- 
rupted for a period of thirty years, cannot be deprived 
of such property. 

8. That property which is publicly given by co- 
heirs or others to a stranger who is enjoying it, 
cannot be recovered afterwards by him (who is its 
legitimate owner). 

9. He who does not raise a protest when a 
stranger is giving away (his) landed property in his 
sight, cannot again recover that estate, even though 
he be possessed of a written title to it. 

10. Possession held by three generations produces 
ownership for strangers, no doubt, when they are 
related to one another in the degree of a Sapiw^a ; 
it does not stand good in the case of Sakulyas. 

1 1 . A house, field, commodity or other property 
having been held by another person than the owner, 

5, 6. Col. Dig. V, 6, 384. 8, 9. Viram. p. 209. 

10-12. Col. Dig. V, 7, 396. 

10-14. Viram. p. 221. Sapiwdaship in this rule includes four 
generations; the term Sakulya is used to denote more remote 
relations. 
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is not lost (to the owner) by mere force of posses- 
sion, if the possessor stands to him in the relation 
of a friend, relative, or kinsman. 

1 2. Such wealth as is possessed by a son-in-law, a 
learned Brahman, or by the king or his ministers, 
does not become legitimate property for them after 
the lapse of a very long period even. 

13. Forcible means must not be resorted to by 
the present occupant or his son, in maintaining 
possession of the property of an infant, or of a 
learned Brahman, or of that which has been legiti- 
mately inherited from a father, 

14. Nor (in maintaining possession) of cattle, a 
woman, a slave, or other (property). This is a 
legal rule. 

15. If a doubt should arise in regard to a house 
or field, of which its occupant has not held possession 
uninterruptedly, he should undertake to prove (his 
enjoyment of it) by means of documents, (the de- 
positions of) persons knowing him as possessor, 
and witnesses. 

16. Those are witnesses in a contest of this kind 
who know the name, the boundary, the title (of 
acquisition), the quantity, the time, the quarter of 
the sky, and the reason why possession has been 
interrupted. 

1 7. By such means should a question regarding 
occupation and possession be decided in a contest 
concerning landed property ; but in a cause in which 

15-17. Viram. p. 222. 

16. Read namagha/agamaw. 'The title/ the cause of owner- 
ship, such as gift. ' The quantity/ of land. ' The quarter of the 
sky/ a description of the region in which a certain estate is situated. 
' The time/ at which the estate was acquired. 7b<farananda. 
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no (human) evidence is forthcoming, divine test 
should be resorted to. 

1 8. When a village, field, or garden is referred to 
in one and the same grant, they are (considered to 
be) possessed of all of them, though possession be 
held of part of them only. (On the other hand) that 
title has no force which is not accompanied by a 
slight measure of possession even. 

19. Not to possess landed property, not to show 
a document in the proper time, and not to remind 
witnesses (of their deposition) : this is the way to lose 
one's property. 

20. Therefore evidence should be preserved care- 
fully ; if this be done, lawsuits whether relating to 
immovable or to movable property are sure to 
succeed. 

21. Female slaves can never be acquired by pos- 
session, without a written title; nor (does posses- 
sion create ownership) in the case of property be- 
longing to a king, or to a learned Brahman, or to an 
idiot, or infant 

22. It is not by mere force of possession that land 
becomes a man's property; a legitimate title also 
having been proved, it is converted into property by 
both (possession and title), but not otherwise. 



18. Vtram. pp. 221, 222 ; Col. Dig. V, 6, 383. 

19, 20. Tod. bhflmer abhuktir lekhyasya yathtk&lam adarxanam 1 
asmarawara s&kshinaw ka. sv£rthah£nikara»i ka. II tasm&d yatnena 
kartavyaw pramawaparipaianam I tena karyam sidhyanti sthlvaram 
karani ka. II 

si. Smr/tii. na strtodm upabhogaA sy&d vina 1 lekhyaw katham- 
£ana I ra^&rrotriyavitte ka gru/abaladhane tathS II 

22. SmrttiA. bhuktikevalaya naiva bhtimiA siddhim avapnuyat I 
agamenipi juddhena dvabhysbra sidhyati nanyatha 11 
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23. Should even the father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather of a man be alive, land having been 
possessed by him for thirty years, without interven- 
tion of strangers, 

24. It should be considered as possession extend- 
ing over one generation; possession continued for 
twice that period (is called possession) extending 
over two generations ; possession continued for three 
times that period (is called possession) extending 
over three generations. (Possession continued) longer 
than that even, is (called) possession of long standing. 

25. When the present occupant is impeached, a 
document or witness is (considered as) decisive. 
When he is no longer in existence, possession alone 
is decisive for his sons. 

26. When possession extending over three genera- 
tions has descended to the fourth generation, it 
becomes legitimate possession, and a title must 
never be inquired for. 

27. When possession undisturbed (by others) has 
been held by three generations (in succession), it is 
not necessary to produce a title ; possession is deci- 
sive in that case. 

28. In suits regarding immovable property, (pos- 

23, 24. Smr*'ti£. pitS. pitamaho yasya g$\ek ka. prapitamahaA 1 
trimsat sama y£ tu bhukta bhumir avyahati paraiA II bhuktiA sa 
paurusht grieyi dvigiwa ka dvipaurusht 1 tripaurushi ka. trigiwa* 
parataA sy££ £irantanf 11 

25. Smn'tW. yatrShartabhiyuktaA syal Iekhyam saksht tad4 guruA I 
tadabhave tu putrSwdw bhuktir eka garfyast II 

26. SmruU. bhuktis tripurushl ya ka foturthe sampravartita I 
tad bhogasthirataw yiti na prikkted agamaw kva/Kt II 

27. Smr/'ttf. anishedhena yad bhuktam purushais tribhir eva tu I 
tatra naivagamaA kSryo bhuktis tatra gartyasf II 

28. Smr/'tii. sthavareshu vivadeshu kramSt tripurushl ka. yd 1 
svatantraiva hi si grieyi pramawaw sadhyanir»aye ll 
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session) held by three generations in succession, 
should be considered as valid, and makes evidence 
in the decision of a cause. 

29. He whose possession has passed through 
three lives, and is duly substantiated by a written 
title, cannot be deprived of it ; such possession is 
equal to the gift of the Veda. 

30. He whose possession has passed through three 
lives and has been inherited from his ancestors, 
cannot be deprived of it, unless a previous grant 
should be in existence (in which the same property 
has been granted to a different person by the king). 

31. That possession is valid in law which is unin- 
terrupted and of long standing ; interrupted posses- 
sion even is (recognised as valid), if it has been 
substantiated by an ancestor. 

32. A witness prevails over inference ; a writing 
prevails over witnesses ; undisturbed possession 
which has passed through three lives prevails over 
both. 

33. When an event (forming the subject of a 
plaint) has occurred long ago, and no witnesses are 
forthcoming, he should examine indirect witnesses, 
or he should administer oaths, or should try artifice. 

29. Smr/'tii. yasya tripurushi bhukti-6 samyag lekhyasamanviti 1 
eva/Hvidhi brahmadeyi hartuw tasya na jakyate II The ' gift of the 
Veda,' i. e. instruction is mentioned as an instance of an inalienable 
gift. 

30. Smn'tik. yasya tripurushi bhuktiA pira»paryakramigati I na 
si Hlayitu/» sakyi pflrvakai Masanid rite II 

31. Smri'ti*. bhuktir balavatl i£stre»py aviiMinni ftrantani 1 
viiMinnipi hi si gneyb ya tu purvaprasidhiti li ' If it has been 
substantiated by an ancestor,' i.e. if a previous possessor has 
adduced a legitimate tide. 

32. Raghunandana, p. 49. 33. VIrain. p. 223. 
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X. Ordeals. 

i. A forger of gems, pearl, or coral, one with- 
holding a deposit, a ruffian, and an adulterer, shall 
be tested by oaths or ordeals in every case. 

2. In charges relating to a heavy crime or to the 
appropriation of a deposit, the king should try the 
cause by ordeals, even though there be witnesses. 

3. When a thing has happened long ago or in 
secret, or when the witnesses have disappeared long 
ago, or are perjured all of them, the trial should be 
conducted by having recourse to an ordeal. 

4. The balance, fire, water, poison, and, fifthly, 
sacred libation ; sixthly, grains of rice ; seventhly, a 
hot piece of gold, are declared (to be ordeals). 

5. The ploughshare is mentioned as the eighth 
kind, the ordeal by Dharma (and Adharma) as the 
ninth. All these ordeals have been ordained by the 
Self-existent (Brahman). 

6. Truth, a vehicle, weapons, cows, seeds, and 
gold, venerable gods or Brahmans, the heads of sons 
or wives : 

7. By these have oaths been ordained, which are 
easy to perform and proper for trifling occasions. 

8. When a quarrel between two litigants has 
arisen regarding a debt or other charge, that ordeal 

X, 1-3. Viram. p. 1 14. 

4. M. Macn. X, 1, 2 (uncertain); Viram. p. 225. 

5. Viram. p. 225. For a description of the ordeal by Dharma 
and Adharma, see the laws of Pitamaha. 

6. 7. Viram. p. 226. See Manu VIII, 114; Narada I, 19, 248 
(above, p. 100). 

8. Tod. r*»adishu tu kiryeshu visawvade parasparam I divyaw 
samkhyanvitam deya/» purushapekshaya tatha II 
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must be administered which corresponds to the 
amount (of the sum in dispute) and to the (character 
or strength of the) individual (to be examined). 

9. (The ordeal by) poison should be administered 
when (property worth) a thousand (Parcas) has been 
stolen ; (the ordeal by) fire, when a quarter less than 
that (or 750, has been stolen). 

10. When the charge concerns four hundred, the 
hot piece of gold should be administered. (When 
it concerns) three hundred, the grains of rice should 
be given ; and the sacred libation, (when it concerns), 
half of that. 

11. When a hundred has been stolen or falsely 
denied, purgation byDharma should be administered. 
Thieves of cows should be subjected by preference 
to the (ordeal by the) ploughshare by the judges. 

12. These figures are applicable in the case of 
low persons ; for persons of a middling kind, double 
is ordained ; and for persons of the highest rank, 
the amount has to be fixed four times as high by 
persons entrusted with judicial affairs. 

13. The quantities (of various coins or weights), 
beginning with a floating particle of dust and ending 
with a Karshapa«a, have been declared by Manu. 
They are applicable both to ordeals and to fines. 

14. A Nishka is four Suvar»as. A Pawa of 

9-12. VIram. p. 230. I read, with Smr»"ti£., fotujisatabhiyoge in 
10, and sabhyaM phalaw prayatnataA in 11. 

11. Dharma, ' test of right and wrong,' is the ordeal which con- 
sists of drawing lots or slips of white and black paper. 

12. 'Eminent persons,' through their birth, qualities, or virtue. 
The same interpretation applies to the two other terms. Vtram. 

13. Vfram. p. 233. See Manu VIII, 131-138. 

14, 15. Viram. p. 234. I read k&ndM. for iandrild in 11, with 
Viramitrodaya. 
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copper is a Karshika (having the weight of one 
Karsha). A coin made of a Karsha of copper has 
to be known as a Karshika Pa«a. 

15. It is also called an Andik&. Four such are 
a Dhanaka. Twelve of the latter are a Suvar»a. 
That is also called a Dlnara (denarius). 

16. (The testimony of) witnesses is apt to become 
invalid, whether it be through affection, anger, or 
avarice. An ordeal properly administered never 
loses its validity. 

1 7. When a doubt arises with regard to a docu- 
ment or oral evidence, and when ratiocination also 
fails, purgation through ordeal (is the proper test). 

18. Let an ordeal be administered according to 
the established rule by persons acquainted with the 
rule of ordeals. If it is administered against the rule, 
it is ineffective as a means of proving what ought to 
be proved. 

19. If one who has been subjected to the ordeal 
by balance goes down on being weighed (for the 
second time), he shall be held guilty. If he remains 
level, he shall be balanced once more. If he rises, 
he gains his cause. 

20. Should the scale break, or the balance, or 
beam, or iron hooks split, or the strings burst, or the 
transverse beam split, he would have to be declared 
guilty. 



15. Nearly identical with Ndrada, Appendix, 62' (p. 232). 

16. Viram. p. 242. 

17. Smrttii. likhite sikshiva^le £a sawdeho yatra ^Syate I anu- 
mSne £a sa/wbhrSnte tatra daivaw virodhanam II 

18. Tod. yathoktavidhind deya»» divya/w divyavixSradaiA 1 ayathok- 
tapradattaw tu na satyam s&dhyasidhane 11 

19. Viram. p. 253. 20. Vtram. p. 254. 
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318 B/UHASPATI. X, 2i. 

21. (In the ordeal by water) he should immerse 
the individual in water and discharge three arrows. 

22. He is acquitted (in the ordeal by poison) who 
has digested poison, which has been given to him 
according to rule, without the application of spells or 
antidotes. Otherwise he should be punished and 
compelled to pay the sum in dispute. 

23. To whatsoever deity the accused happens to 
be devoted, let (the judge) bathe the weapon of that 
deity in water, and give him to drink three handfuls 
of it. 

24. He to whom no calamity happens, within a 
week or a fortnight, (either to himself or) to his son, 
wife or property, is innocent beyond doubt. 

25. Let a man chew grains of rice after having 
kept a fast and purified himself, at a time when the 
sun is not visible. He is acquitted if what he spits 
out is pure ; but if it be mixed with blood, he must 
be (held) guilty. 

26. Let (the person) take a hot piece of gold out 
of (a mixture of) well-heated oil and butter. 

27. He whose fingers' ends do not tremble, and 
who does not become blistered, is acquitted according 
to law, as has been declared by Pitimaha. 

28. Iron twelve Palas in weight should be formed 
into what is called a ploughshare. It should be 
eight Angulas long by four Angulas broad. 

21. Vfram. p. 271. 22. Vfram. p. 276. 

23. Vfram. p. 280. 24. Vlram. p. 281. 

25. Vfram. p. 282. The 7b<farinanda attributes to Brrhaspati 
another text identical with Narada I, 25, 342 (above, p. 119). 

26. Vfram. p. 283. 

27. Vfram. p. 284. The same text occurs in the Nepalese 
Narada. 

28. 29. Vfram. p. 285. Some texts relating to this kind of 
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XI, I. THE LAW OF DEBT. 319 

29. (The ploughshare) having been made red-hot 
in fire, a thief should be made to lick at it once 
with his tongue. If he is not burnt, he obtains 
acquittal. Otherwise he loses his cause. 

30. (Images of) Dharma and Adharma, one black 
and the other white, should be painted on two leaves. 
Then they should be invoked with prayers producing 
life or others, and with the Gayatri or other Samans, 

31. And should be worshipped with perfumes and 
with white and black flowers, sprinkled with the five 
products of a cow, and enclosed in balls made of 
earth afterwards. 

32. After having been made equal in size, they 
should be placed unobserved in a fresh jar. Then 
the person should take one ball out of the vessel 
at the bidding (of the judge). 

33. If he takes out Dharma, he is acquitted, and 
should be honoured by the (appointed) examiners. 

XI. The Law of Debt. 

1. A creditor should never lend money without 
having first secured a pledge of adequate value, or a 

ordeal are found in the Nepalese Narada as well, but they are very 
incorrectly given in the MS. ' The judge, after having placed a 
ploughshare of the size stated in the text into a fire kindled for 
that purpose, should perform the whole general rite of ordeals, 
beginning with the invocation addressed to Dharma and ending 
with the fixing of a writing on the head of the person. Then, after 
addressing the fire with the text previously quoted (of Pit&maha), 
" Thou, O Agni," &c, and after causing the person to address the 
fire with the text previously quoted, " Thou, O Agni, (livest) in all 
beings " (Ya^tfavalkya II, 104), he should cause the person to lick 
(at the ploughshare).' Viram., Smr*'ti£. 

30-33. Viram. p. 286. 'Prayers producing life,' such as e.g. 
Rig-veda X, 57, 1 ; Vfram. 

XI, 1. May. p. 102 ; Col. Dig. 1, 1, 1 1. The commentators agree 
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deposit, or a trustworthy surety ; nor without a 
bond written (by the debtor himself) or attested (by 
subscribing witnesses). 

2. That (loan) is termed kustda (a loan on 
interest) which is exacted by persons apprehending 
no sin (from the act), from a mean (kutsita) or 
wretched (sidat) man, after having been increased to 
four or eight times the original amount (through the 
interest accruing on it). 

3. An eightieth part (of the principal) accrues as 
interest on it (every month); and it is certainly 
doubled by such interest within a third of a year less 
than seven years (that is to say, within six years and 
eight months). 

4. Interest is declared (by some) to be of four 

in explaining the term ddhi, * a pledge,' as denoting a pledge to be 
used, such as e. g. a cow to be used with her milk, or landed pro- 
perty pledged together with its produce. The term bandha, 'a 
deposit,' is supposed to denote a pledge which must not be used ; 
according to the Mayukha, however, it means a pledge which is 
not actually delivered to the creditor, the debtor merely promising 
not to alienate it. 'A pledge of adequate value ' is one corres- 
ponding in value to the principal together with the interest Virarn. 
p. 293. The term sakshimat, ' attested,' is referred to a debt con- 
tracted orally before witnesses, both by Colebrooke (Dig. I, 1, n) 
and Mandlik (May. loc. cit.). This, however, is opposed to the 
gloss of the Viramitrodaya. 

2. May. p. 102 ; Col. Dig. I, 1, 3. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the etymology here proposed of the term kustda, ' a 
loan on interest,' is entirely fanciful. It is really derived from ku 
and sida, and denotes ' that which adheres closely, and cannot easily 
be got rid of.' The commentators explain the clause 'appre- 
hending no sin ' to imply that it is sinful otherwise to accept a gift 
from an unworthy person. 

3. SmntiiJ. ; Col. Dig. I, 2, 26. arttibhago vardheta labhe dvigu- 
natam iyat I prayuktaw saptabhir varshais tribhagonair na sa»»- 
.raya/; II 

4-8. Viram. pp. 294, 295; Col. Dig. I, 2, 35. 
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XI, ii. THE LAW OF DEBT. 32 1 

sorts ; by others, it is stated to be fivefold ; and by 
others again, it is said to be of six kinds. Learn 
their (various) qualities. 

5. Kayika (bodily interest) ; kalika (periodical 
interest) ; ^akravnddhi (compound interest) ; karita 
(stipulated interest) ; «khav«ddhi (hair-interest) ; 
and bhogalabha (interest by enjoyment) : such are 
the six kinds of interest. 

6. Kayika interest is connected with bodily 
labour ; kalika is due every month ; iakravriddhi 
is interest on interest ; karita is interest promised 
by the borrower. 

7. 8. When interest is received every day, it is 
termed $ikhavr*ddhi (hair-interest, because it grows 
every day). Because it grows constantly like hair, 
and does not cease growing except on the loss of 
the head, that is to say, on payment of the principal, 
therefore it is called hair-interest. The use of a 
(mortgaged) house, or the produce of a field, is 
termed bhogalabha (interest by enjoyment). 

9. That karita (stipulated) interest has to be paid 
always, which has been stipulated by the debtor 
himself, over and above (the ordinary rate of interest), 
and has been promised in times of distress. 

10. When (such special) interest has been stipu- 
lated in any other manner, it must not be paid by 
any means. 

n. Hair-interest, bodily interest, and interest by 

6. 'Bodily labour,' when the milk of a pledged cow or the 
strength of a pledged animal for draught or burden is used by the 
creditor, being, as it were, the interest on his loan. Viram. 

9, 10. Viram. p. 295 ; Col. Dig. I, 2, 37 (* Katyiyana'). 

10. 'In any other manner,' i. e. by the creditor. Viram. 

11. Viram. p. 301 ; Col. Dig. I, 2, 35. 
[33] Y 
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enjoyment shall be taken by the creditor so long as 
the principal remains unpaid. 

1 2. But the use of a pledge after twice the principal 
has been realised from it, compound interest, and 
the exaction of the principal and interest (together 
as principal) is usury and reprehensible. 

13. On gold (and other precious metals), the 
interest may make (the debt) double; on clothes 
and base metals (such as tin or lead), treble ; on 
grain, it is allowed to rise to four times the original 
amount, and so on edible plants (or fruit), beasts of 
burden, and wool. 

14. It is allowed to make (the debt) quintuple, 
on pot-herbs ; sextuple, on seeds and sugar-cane ; 
and it may make (the debt) octuple, on salt, oil, and 
spirituous liquor. 

15. Likewise, on sugar and honey, if the loan be 
of old standing. 

16. On grass, wood, bricks, thread, substances 
from which spirits may be extracted, leaves, bones, 
leather, weapons, flowers, and fruits, no interest is 
ordained. 

1 7. A pledge is termed bandha, and is declared to 

12. Viv. p. 12; Col. Dig. loc. cit. 

13-16. VIram. pp. 298, 300; Viv. pp. 17, 18; May. p. 104; 
Col. Dig. I, 2, 63, 67, 69. 

13. TheVframitrodaya reads £armasthivarma»am,' leather, bones, 
and armour.' 

16. The commentators observe that no interest should be 
exacted, unless there be a special agreement to the purpose. There 
is, however, another reading (vriddhis tu na nivartate), under which 
the purport of this rule becomes quite different, viz. that there is 
absolutely no limit regarding the interest on the articles mentioned 
in it. This version is in harmony with the corresponding regulations 
of other legislators. 

17. Col. Dig. I, 3, 80 ; May. p. 105; Vfram. p. 305. 
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be of four sorts ; movable or immovable ; to be 
kept only or to be used ; to be released at any 
time, or limited as to time ; stated in writing, or 
stipulated (orally) before witnesses. 

18. Should the creditor, actuated by avarice, use 
a pledge before interest has ceased to accrue on the 
loan (on becoming equal to the principal), or before 
the fixed period has expired, such use shall be 
stopped. 

19. The pledge has to be kept carefully, like a 
deposit; interest is forfeited in case of its being 
damaged. 

20. A pledge having been used and rendered 
worthless (by such use), the principal (itself) is lost ; 
if a very valuable pledge be spoiled, he must satisfy 
the pledger. 

21. If a pledge be destroyed by a fatal ac- 
cident or by an act of the king, the debtor shall 
be caused either to deliver another pledge or to 
pay the debt. 

22. When the debtor restores the principal and 
asks for his pledge, it must be restored to him ; 
otherwise the creditor is liable to punishment. 



18, 19. Col. Dig. I, 3, 92 ; Vtram. p. 306. 

20. Col. Dig. I, 3, 86; Vtram. p. 309; May. p. 105. 

21. Col. Dig. I, 3, 93; May. p. 105; Vtram. p. 309. This text 
has been translated according to the Vtramitrodaya. Under the 
reading of the other compilations, payment of the debt together 
with interest is enjoined. 'A king,' i.e. a ruler who offends 
against the dictates of religion. Viram. 

22. Col. Dig. I, 3, 103 ; Vtram. p. 319. The rule that the prin- 
cipal only needs to be restored concerns a pledge for use. In the 
case of a pledge for custody, interest has to be paid besides the 
principal. Vtram. 

Y 2 
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23. When a field or other (immovable property) 
has been enjoyed, and more than the principal 
realised by it, then the debtor shall recover his 
pledge, if the principal and interest has been actually 
got out of it (by the creditor). 

24. (This law applies) when the debtor delivers 
a field to the creditor, with the following stipulation, 
• This (field) shall be enjoyed by you, when interest 
has ceased (on becoming equal to the principal), that 
is certain. When the principal has been realised 
together with the interest, you shall restore (the 
field) to me.' 

25. When the time (for payment) has passed and 
interest has ceased (on becoming equal to the prin- 
cipal), the creditor shall be owner of the pledge ; 
but, till ten days have elapsed, the debtor is entitled 
to redeem it. 

26. Notice having been given to the debtor's 
family, a pledge to be kept (only) may be used, after 
the principal has been doubled ; and so may a pledge 
for a fixed period, on the expiration of that term. 

27. When the principal has been doubled, or the 
stipulated period expired in the case of a pledge 
delivered for a certain time only, the creditor 

23. Col. Dig. 1, 3, 108 ; May. p. 107. 

23, 24. Vtram. p. 320. Under a stipulation of this sort, the 
mortgagee shall recover his pledge, as soon as the creditor has fully 
realised his demand out of the mortgage, no matter whether he has 
contributed little or much himself towards its realisation. Viram. 
The Ratnakara (p. 29) inserts the following text after 24, ' This 
lawful rule has been proclaimed with regard to loans on interest 
and so forth.' 

25. Col. Dig. I, 3, 115; Viram. p. 316. 

26. Viram. p. 316 ; Col. Dig. I, 3, 119 ('Smreti'). 

27. 28. Viram. p. 315. 'During that interval,' i. e. before the 
ten days have elapsed. Viram. These two texts are elsewhere 
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XI, 33> THE LAW OF DEBT. 325 

becomes owner of the pledge, after having waited 
for a fortnight 

28. If the debtor should pay the debt during that 
interval, he may recover his pledge (even then). 

29. When the amount of the debt has been 
doubled (by the interest accruing on it), and the 
debtor is either dead or no longer present, (the 
creditor) may take his chattel and sell it before 
witnesses. 

30. Or, its value having been estimated in an 
assembly, he may keep it for ten days ; after which, 
having realised a sufficient sum to cover his demand, 
he should relinquish the balance. 

31. When a man neither enjoys a pledge, nor 
obtains it (from the debtor), nor points it out (to 
others), his written contract (concerning the pledge) 
is invalid, (just like) a document when the (sub- 
scribing) witnesses and debtor are dead. 

32. When a house or field has been mortgaged 
for use and the period (fixed for such use) has not 
expired, the debtor cannot recover his property, nor 
can the creditor (recover) his loan. 

33. When the (stipulated) period has elapsed, both 

attributed to Vyasa. This is probably the correct view, as it is 
difficult to reconcile these texts either with the preceding or with 
the following ones. 

29. May. p. 106. 

29, 30. Vfram. p. 316; Col. Dig. I, 3, 121. 'The chattel,' i.e. 
the pledged commodity. ' A sufficient sum to cover his demand,' 
i. e. twice as much as the principal. Viram. The balance should 
be handed over to the relatives of the debtor or to the king. Cole- 
brooke's Digest has another text after these two, in which it is 
stated that the precise amount of the debt should be ascertained by 
persons skilled in computation. 

31. Col. Dig. I, 3, 126 ; SmntW.; Ratn. p. 35. 

3»> 33- Viv. p. 25 ; Col. Dig. I, 3, 105, 118. In ordinary case, 
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parties are at liberty to do so. But, even before 
(the stipulated period) has elapsed, they may make 
an arrangement by mutual consent. 

34. Where one field has been mortgaged to two 
creditors at the same time, it shall belong to that 
mortgagee who was the first to obtain possession 
of it. 

35. If both have possessed it for an equal time, it 
shall be held in common (or shared equally) by them. 
The same rule is ordained in the case of a gift or a 
sale. 

36. Which course should be adopted in cases of a 
competition between three different acts, the iden- 
tical property having been sold, mortgaged, and given 
away on one and the same day ? 

37. The three parties should divide that lawful 
property of theirs among themselves in proportionate 
shares, the two first in the ratio of their respective 
claims, whereas the donee ought to obtain a full 
third. 

38. The pledgee can never be compelled to restore 
the pledge against his will, before the whole amount 
due to him has been paid, nor must (the pledge be 
obtained from him) by deceit or by (the mode called) 
Aarita. 

the recovery of the loan, attended by the restoration of the pledge to 
the pledger, takes place after the lapse of the stipulated period. 
By mutual consent, however, it may take place before that time. 

34. The term ' a field ' includes by implication any pledge for use. 
Vtram. p. 312. Other commentators add that possession must 
have been obtained without forcible means. Col. Dig. I, 3, 132. 

35. Smrnii.; Col. Dig. I, 3, 133; Ratn. p. 37. 
36, 37. Viram. p. 314 (' Vasish/*a ') ; V. T. 

38. Ratn. p. 27 ; Col. Dig. I, 3, 102. Regarding the mode 
called JTarita or A&irita, see below, XI, 58. 
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39. For appearance, for confidence, for payment, 
and for delivering the assets of the debtor : it is for 
these four different purposes that sureties have been 
ordained by the sages in the system (of law). 

40. The first says, ' I will produce (that man) ; ' 
the second (says), 'He is a respectable man ; ' the 
third (says), ' I will pay the debt ; * the fourth (says), 
' I will deliver his assets.' 

41. If the debtors fail in their engagements, the 
two first (sureties themselves, but not their sons) 
must pay the sum lent at the appointed time ; both 
the two last (sureties), and in default of them their 
sons (are liable for the debt), when the debtors break 
their promise (to pay the debt). 

42. The creditor should allow time for the surety 
to search for a debtor who has absconded ; a font 1 
night, a month, a month and a half, according to i(fhe 
distance of) the place (where he is suppojjiedjjfo be 
hiding himself). ' J 

43. (Sureties) must not be excessively harassed ; 
they should be made to pay the debt by instalments; 



39. Col. Dig. I, 4, 142; VJram. p. 321 ; Viv. p. 27. The author 
of the last-mentioned work reads ri'ne dravy&rpa»e for rwidravy&r- 
pane, which reading he refers to as the traditional one, and defines 
the fourth kind of surety to be one who vouches for the return of 
articles lent for use, such as ornaments for a festivity. 

40. May. p. 107. The first surety promises to produce a debtor, 
who is likely to abscond; the second vouches for the debtor's 
honesty, declaring that he is a virtuous man, who will not deceive 
the creditor ; the third promises to pay the debt himself together 
with the interest, if the debtor should fail to pay it; the fourth 
promises to deliver his movable property, such as household 
furniture, in the same case. 

41. May. p. 107. 

42. 43. Viram. pp. 323, 328 ; Col. Dig. I, 4. 148 ; Rain. p. 45. 
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they must not be attacked when the debtor is pre- 
sent : such is the law regarding sureties. 

44. When (a surety), being harassed, pays a 
proved debt which he has vouched for, (the debtor) 
shall pay him twice as much, after the lapse of a 
month and a half. 

45. Should foolish (sureties) in good faith pay the 
debt, though not required to do so, or on being re- 
quired to pay a different debt, how and from whom 
can they recover that sum ? 

46. By whom, to whom, and how, should, or should 
not, be paid a loan which has been received from the 
hands of another man in the shape of a loan on in- 
terest, will now be declared. 

47. A loan shall be restored on demand, if no 
time has been fixed (for its restoration) ; or on the 
expiration of the time (if a definite period has been 
fixed) ; or when interest ceases (on becoming equal 
to the principal). If the father is no longer alive, 
(the debt must be paid) by his sons. 

48. The father's debt must be paid first of all, and 
after that, a man's own debt ; but a debt contracted 
by the paternal grandfather must always be paid 
before these two even. 

49. The father's debt, on being proved, must be 
paid by the sons as if it were their own ; the grand- 
father's debt must be paid (by his son's sons) without 

44. Vtram.p. 328. 

45. Ratn. p. 46; Col. Dig. I, 4, 163. 

46. Ratn. p. 47 ; Col. Dig. I, 5, 166. 

47. Ratn. p. 47 ; Col. Dig. I, 5, 166 ; Viv. p. 32. 

48. Ratn. p. 47 ; Col. Dig. I, 5, 167 ; May. p. 112. 

49. May. p. 112; Col. Dig. I, 5, 167. 'As if it were their own,' 
i. e. with interest. Ratn. 
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XI, 54. THE LAW OF DEBT. 329 

interest ; but the son of a grandson need not pay it 
at all. 

50. When a debt has been incurred, for the benefit 
of the household, by an uncle, brother, son, wife, 
slave, pupil, or dependant, it must be paid by the 
head of the family. 

'51. Sons shall not be made to pay (a debt incurred 
by their father) for spirituous liquor, for losses at 
play, for idle gifts, for promises made under the 
influence of love or wrath, or for suretyship, nor the 
balance of a fine or toll (liquidated in part by their 
father). 

52. The liability for the debts devolves on the 
successor to the estate, when the son is involved in 
calamity ; or on the taker of the widow, in default 
of a successor to the estate. 

53. Debts contracted by the wives of distillers of 
spirituous liquor, hunters> washermen, herdsmen, 
barbers or the like persons, shall be paid by their 
protector ; they were contracted for the affairs of 
their husbands. 

54. When (a debtor) has acknowledged a debt, it 
may be recovered from him by the expedients of 
friendly expostulation and the rest, by moral suasion, 

50. Rata. p. 54 ; Col. Dig. I, 5, 189 ; Viv. p. 39. 

51. Rata. p. 57 ; Col. Dig. I, 5, 201 ; May. p. 113. Regarding 
promises made under the influence of love or wrath, see Katyiyana 

X, 53. 54- 

52. Rata. p. 64 ; Col. Dig. 1, 5, 174 ; May. p. 114 ; Viv. p. 37. 

53. Viram. p. 354 (' KStylyana ') ; Col. Dig. I, 5, 217 ; Rata, 
p. 60. ' Protector' means husband. Ratn. ' Barbers,' napita, are 
referred to according to the reading of the Ratnakara. The Virami- 
trodaya reads navika, ' sailors,' which reading is mentioned as a 
varia lectio in the Ratnakara. Colebrcoke has 'shepherds.' 

54. Col. Dig. I, 6, 244 ; May. p. 109. 
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by artful management, by compulsion, and by con- 
finement at his house. 

55. When a debtor is caused to pay by the advice 
of friends or kinsmen, by friendly remonstrances, by 
constant following, or by (the creditor) starving him- 
self to death, it is termed moral suasion. 

56. When a creditor, with a crafty design, borrows 
anything from his debtor, for his own use, or with- 
holds an Anvahita deposit or the like, and thus 
enforces payment of the debt, it is termed artful 
management. 

57. When a debtor is fettered and conducted into 
(the creditor's) own house, where he is compelled to 
pay the debt by beating or other (forcible) means, it 
is called compulsion. 

58. When a debtor is made to pay by confining 
his wife, son or cattle, and by watching at his door, 
it is termed A&irita (the customary mode). 

59. An indigent debtor may be taken to his own 
house by the creditor and compelled to do work 
there, such as distilling spirits and the like ; but a 
Brahman must be made to pay gradually. 



55. Col. Dig. I, 6, 236; May. p. 109; Ratn. p. 67; Viv. p. 43. 
The term praya or pr&yopav&rana corresponds without doubt to 
the modern custom of Dhar«a, or ' fasting upon ' a debtor, when the 
creditor places himself before the debtor's house and threatens to 
starve himself to death, unless the debt be paid. It is true that 
some commentators interpret praya by ' importunate demands ' 
(prarthanabahulya or prarthanS). 

56. Col. Dig. I, 6, 238 ; May. p. 109, &c. ' With a crafty design,' 
as e. g. when valuable ornaments are borrowed from the debtor, on 
the pretence of using them at a festivity. ' An Anvahita deposit ' is 
an article deposited for delivery to another person. Viram. p. 333. 

57. Col. Dig. I, 6, 240. 58. Col. Dig. I, 6, 239. 
59. Ratn. p. 71 ; Col. Dig. I, 6, 246. 
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60. When the time fixed (for payment) has 
elapsed, and the interest has ceased (on becoming 
equal to the principal), the debtor may either recover 
his loan or cause a new bond to be written in the 
form of compound interest. 

61. As compound interest is taken on the doubled 
principal, so does the use of a pledge (become a new 
principal), the debt together with the interest being 
considered as the (new) principal. 

62. This rule concerns an acknowledged (debt) ; 
but (a debtor) denying (his liability) shall be com- 
pelled to pay, on the debt being proved in a (judicial) 
assembly by a document or by witnesses. 

63. (A debtor) claiming judicial investigation in a 
doubtful case, shall never be put under restraint (by 
the creditor). He who puts under restraint one not 
liable to such treatment, shall be fined accordingto law. 

64. A debtor who makes a declaration in this form, 
' What may be found to be justly due, that I will pay,' 
is termed 'one claiming judicial investigation.' 

65. When there is a difference of opinion between 
the two parties regarding the nature (of the loan), or 
the number or the like, or the (amount of) interest, 

60. May. p. 1 10 ; Col. Dig. I, 6, 255. The new bond is to be 
one in which the interest is calculated on the interest added to the 
principal, i. e. on the doubled principal. 

61. Ratn. p. 72; Col. Dig. I, 6, 259. The comparison here 
proposed relates to the case when a pledge for use has been 
accidentally destroyed, and a new bond is executed, in which the 
interest is calculated on the principal together with the lost usufruct. 

62. Ratn. p. 75; May. p. no; Col. Dig. I, 6, 160. 

63. May. p. no; Col. Dig. I, 6, 161. 

63-65. Ratn. p. 25. 64. May. p. no; Col. Dig. I, 6, 162. 

65. Col. Dig. I, 6, 163. ' The nature of the loan,' whether it be 

gold or silver, &c; ' or the like,' such as the pledge given, &c. Ratn. 
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or whether the sum be due or not, it is termed a 
doubtful case. 

66. Should a man, after recovering his debt by 
moral suasion or one of the other modes, fail to re- 
ceipt it on the bond, or to give a deed of acquittance, 
it shall yield interest (to the debtor). 

XII. Deposits. 

i. The Law of Debt, beginning with the delivery 
of a loan and ending with its recovery, has been 
declared. Hear, now, the complete set of rules con- 
cerning Deposits. 

2. When any chattel is deposited in the house of 
another man, through fear of the king, robbers, or 
other dangers, or for the purpose of deceiving one's 
heirs, it is called a Nyasa deposit 

3. When a chattel enclosed in a cover and marked 
with a seal (is deposited) without describing its nature 
or quantity, and without showing it, it is termed an 
Aupanidhika deposit. 

4. Let a man make a deposit, after duly consider- 
ing the place, house, master of the house, the power, 
means, qualities, veracity, and kindred (of the de- 
positary). 

5. (A deposit) is declared to be of two sorts : 

66. Ratn. p. 80 ; Col. Dig. I, 6, 288. The term vrtddhi, 'in- 
terest,' is interpreted ' forfeiture ' by a certain number of com- 
mentators. This erroneous interpretation has been adopted by 
Colebrooke. Sir W. Jones has the correct translation. 

XII, 1. Ratn. p. 83; Col. Dig. II, 1, 1. 

2. Ratn. p. 83; Col. Dig. II, 1, 6; Vtram. p. 361. 

3. Ratn. p. 83; Col. Dig. II, 1, 7 (with several different 
readings). 

4. Ratn. p. 85 ; Col. Dig. II, 1,14. 

5-8. Ratn. pp. 85, 86 ; Col. Dig. II, i, 19, 
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attested, or deposited in private ; it must be guarded 
with the same care as a son ; for it would be destroyed 
by neglect. 

6. The merit of one who preserves a deposit or 
one who places himself under his protection, is equal 
to the merit of one who gives (articles made of) gold, 
or of base metal, or clothes. 

7. The sin of those who consume or spoil (by 
negligence) a bailed chattel is as great as (the sin) 
of a woman who injures her husband, or of a man 
who kills his son or his friend. 

8. It is the best course not to accept a deposit ; 
but to destroy it (after having received it) is dis- 
graceful ; after having taken it, a man should keep 
it carefully and restore it when it has been asked for 
even once only. 

9. A deposit must be returned to the very man 
who bailed it, in the very manner in which it was 
bailed ; it must not be delivered to the successor of 
that man, 

10. When a deposit is destroyed, together with 
the goods of the depositary, by the act of fate or of 
the king, (the depositary) is not to blame. 

1 1. If the depositary should suffer the deposit to 
be destroyed by his want of care or indifference, or 
should refuse to restore it on being asked for it, he 
shall be made to pay (the value of) it with interest. 

6, 9. May. p. 115. 7, 8. Col. Dig. II, 1, 19. 

9. Col. Dig. II, 1, 18; Viv. p. 51 ; Ratn. p. 87. 

10. Ratn. p. 88; Col. Dig. II, 1, 23; Vtram. p. 362; May. 
p. 116. 

11. Ratn. p. 90; Col. Dig. II, 1, 34; May. p. 116; Viv. p. 53. 
The commentators take bheda, ' want of care,' to mean separation 
of the deposit from the depositary's own property, and bestowing 
less care on it than on the effects of the depositary. 
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12. Should any (depositary) procure advantage 
for himself by an article deposited (with him), he 
shall be fined by the king, and compelled to pay its 
value together with interest. 

13. He who, after receiving a deposit, denies the 
fact, and is convicted by (the evidence of) witnesses 
or ordeal, shall be compelled to give up the deposit 
and to pay an equal amount as a fine. 

14. When a dispute arises with regard to a de- 
posit privately made, the performance of an ordeal 
is ordained for both parties, to establish the facts of 
the case. 

15. The same set of rules applies in the case of a 
bailment for delivery (to a third person), a loan for 
use, an article delivered to an artist (such as gold 
delivered to a goldsmith to be worked by him into 
an earring), a pledge, and a person offering himself 
for protection. 

XIII. Sale without Ownership. 

1. Immediately after deposits, sale by another 
person than the owner has been declared by 
Bhrz'gu ; listen attentively, I will expound that 
subject thoroughly. 

12. Ratn. p. 91; Col. Dig. II, 1, 31. The commentators ob- 
serve that the use here referred to must have been made without 
the consent of the owner. 

13. Ratn. p. 93; Col. Dig. II, 1, 45. 

14. Ratn. p. 95; Vfram. p. 366. The term 'both parties' is 
used in order to imply that the ordeal may be performed either by 
the alleged depositor or depositary. Vtram. 

15. May. p. 116 ; Ratn. p. 96 ; Viv. p. 54. 
14, 15. Col. Dig. II, 1, 12. 

XIII, 1. Ratn. p. 101; Col. Dig. II, 2, 1. 
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2. An open deposit, a bailment for delivery 
(Anvahita), a Nyasa (sealed) deposit, stolen pro- 
perty, a pledge, or what has been borrowed for use : 
when any one of these articles has been sold in 
secret by a man, he is declared a person different 
from the owner (asvimin). 

3. When the vendor has been produced and has 
been cast in the suit, (the judge) shall cause him to 
pay the price and a fine to the buyer and king re- 
spectively, and to restore the property to the owner. 

4. When the former owner comes forward and 
makes good his claim to the thing bought, the 
vendor shall be produced (by the purchaser) ; by 
doing so, the purchaser may clear himself. 

5. That greedy man who covets another man's 
property, without having any claim to it, shall be 
compelled to pay twice the value (of the property 
claimed) as a fine, if he is unable to prove his claim. 

6. When there is no evidence in a suit, the king 
shall consider the character of the parties and pass 
a decree himself, according to the equal, greater, or 
less (credibility of the parties). 

7. When a purchase has been made before an 
assembly of merchants, the king's officers being 
aware of it (also), but from a vendor whose habita- 
tion is unknown ; or when the purchaser has 
deceased : 

8. The owner may recover his own property by 

2. Ratn. p. 101; Col. Dig. II, 2, 2 ; Viram. p. 374. 

3. Ratn. p. 102 ; Col. Dig. II, 2, 30; Viv. p. 57. 

4. Ratn. p. 101 ; Col. Dig. II, 2, 33 ; Vfram. p. 379. 

5. Ratn. p. 106 ; Col. Dig. II, 2, 46. 

6. Ratn. p. 108; Col. Dig. II, 2, 52. 

7-9. Ratn. p. 109; Col. Dig. II, 2, 53, 54. 

,GoogIe 
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paying half the price (tendered), the custom in that 
case being that one half of the value is lost to each 
of the two. 

9. A purchase from an unknown (vendor) is one 
fault (in that case) ; want of care in keeping it is 
another ; these two faults are viewed by the wise as 
legitimate grounds of loss to each party. 

10. When a man purchases (a commodity) at a 
fair price, and (the purchase) has been previously 
announced to the king, there is no wrong about it ; 
but he who makes a fraudulent purchase is a thief. 

1 1 . That should be known as a fraudulent purchase 
which is made at an unreasonably low price, in the 
interior of a house, outside of the village, at night, 
in secret, or from a dishonest person. 

XIV. Concerns of a Partnership. 

1. Trade or other occupations should not be 
carried on by prudent men jointly with incompetent 
or lazy persons, or with such as are afflicted by an 
illness, ill-fated, or destitute. 

2. A man should carry on business jointly with 
persons of noble parentage, clever, active, intelligent, 
familiar with coins, skilled in revenue and expendi- 
ture, honest, and enterprising. 

3. As an equal, smaller, or larger share (of the 

10, n. Viv. p. 60; Vtram. p. 375; Col. Dig. II, 2, 57. In 10, 
Colebrooke has 'delivered by the owner in the presence of credible 
persons.' I have translated the reading of the Vlramitrodaya, 
'previously announced to the king.' In n, the clause 'in secret' 
is omitted in the Vtramitrodaya. 

XIV, 1, 2. Ratn. p. in; Col. Dig. II, 3, 2; Vfram. pp. 383, 

384- 
3. Ratn. p. 112; Col. Dig. II, 3, 5. 
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joint stock) has been contributed by a partner, in the 
same proportion shall he defray charges, perform 
labour, and obtain profit. 

4. Of those who lend (jointly) gold, grain, liquids 
and condiments, or the like, the gain shall be equal 
to their respective shares (of the joint expenditure), 
whether equal, more, or less. 

5. Whatever property one partner may give (or 
lend), authorized by many, or whatever contract he 
may cause to be executed, all that is (considered as 
having been) done by all. 

6. They are themselves pronounced to be arbi- 
trators and witnesses for one another in doubt- 
ful cases, and when a fraudulent act has been 
discovered, unless a (previous) feud should exist 
between them. 

7. When any one among them is found out to 
have practised deceit in a purchase or sale, he must 
be cleared by an oath (or ordeal) ; such is the rule in 
all disputes (of this sort). 

8. When a loss or diminution has occurred through 
fate or the king, it is ordained that it should be 
borne by all (partners) in proportion to their respec- 
tive shares. 

9. When (a single partner acting) without the 
assent (of the other partners) or against their 
express instructions injures (their joint property) 



4. Ratn. p. 123; Col. Dig. II, 3, 45. 

5-7. Ratn. pp. 123, 113; Col. Dig. II, 3, 45, 9, 10; May. p. 
121 ; Vlram. p. 385. 

8. Ratn. p. 113; Col. Dig. II, 3, 11. 'A loss,' destruction of 
the principal ; ' diminution,' loss of profits. Ratn. 

9. Ratn. p. 113; Col. Dig. II, 3, 12; Viv. p. 61 ; Vtram. p. 
3»5- 

[33] z 
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338 BR/HASPATI. XIV, 10. 

through his negligence, he must by himself give a 
compensation to all his partners. 

10. That (partner), on the other hand, who by his 
own efforts preserves (the common stock) from a 
danger apprehended through fate or the king, shall 
be allowed a tenth part of it (as a reward), the 
remainder being distributed among the other (part- 
ners), according to their shares (in the stock). 

ii. Should any such partner in trade happen to 
die through want of proper care, his goods must be 
shown (and delivered) to officers appointed by the 
king. 

12. And when any one comes forward claiming 
that man's property as heir (to the deceased partner), 
he shall prove his right to it by (the evidence of) 
other men, and then let him take it. 

13. The king shall take a sixth, a ninth, and a 
twelfth part respectively from the property of a 
6"udra, Vaifya, and Kshatriya ; and a twentieth from 
the property of a Brahman. 

14. But after the lapse of three years, if no owner 
should come forward by any means, the king shall 
take that property; the wealth of a Brahman he 
shall bestow on (other) Brahmans. 

15. So among (several) persons jointly performing 
a ceremony, if any one should meet with an accident, 
his (part of) the ceremony shall be performed by a 
kinsman of his, or by all his associates (in work). 

10. Ratn. p. 114; Col. Dig. II, 3, 15; Viv. p. 61 ; Viram. p. 
386. 

n, 12. Ratn. p. 116 ; Col. Dig. II, 3, 21 ; Viv. p. 63. 

13, 14. Ratn. p. 116; Col. Dig. II, 3, 22; Viv. p. 64. 

15. Ratn. p. 117; Col. Dig. II, 3, 29; Viv. p. 65. 'A cere- 
mony,' such as a sacrifice. 
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16. They (the officiating priests) are pronounced 
to be threefold: coming (of their own accord), 
hereditary in the family, and appointed by (the 
sacrificer) himself; their business should be per- 
formed by them accordingly. 

17. To a kinsman, relative, or friend one may 
lend money with a pledge (only) ; a loan to others 
must be guaranteed by a surety, or there must be a 
written contract or witnesses. 

18. Gold or silver may be lent according to one's 
own choice ; liquids and condiments, and grain, for 
a specified period only ; it is by local custom that 
both the loan and its recovery should be regulated. 

19. That, however, which has been lent by several 
persons in common, must be recovered by them 
jointly; any (such lender) who fails to demand 
(the loan together with his partners) shall forfeit 
interest. 

20. The law regarding loans has been declared 
before, (therefore) it is referred to in an abridged 
form only in the present chapter. Listen to the 
legal rules regarding cultivators of the soil and 
other (associates in work), which are declared as 
follows. 

21. Tillage should be undertaken by a sensible 

16. Ratn. p. 120; Col. Dig. II, 3, 44. The analogous text of 
Narada shows that officiating priests are the persons intended by 
this rule. 

17-26. Ratn. pp. 123, 124 ; Col. Dig. II, 3, 47-51. 

18. In a loan of gold, a definite period for its return need not 
be specified ; but for liquids, &c. the stipulation of a fixed term is 
necessary. Ratn. 

20. ' Declared before,' i. e. in Chapter XI. All the rules de- 
clared in that chapter are equally applicable to loans made by an 
association. 

Z 2 
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man jointly with those who are his equals in point 
of cattle, workmen, seeds, and the like, as well as 
implements of husbandry. 

22. They should refrain anxiously from cultivating 
an enclosed pasture-ground, land adjacent to a town, 
or to the king's highway, barren soil, and ground 
infested by mice. 

23. That man will enjoy produce who sows fertile 
land, which has many holes and is wet, capable of 
irrigation, surrounded by fields on all sides, and culti- 
vated in due season. 

24. A sensible cultivator must not admit cattle 
which is lean, very old, tiny, diseased, apt to run 
away, blind of one eye, or lame. 

25. When by the deficiency of one (partner) as to 
cattle or seeds a loss happens in (the produce of) the 
field, it must be made good by him to all the 
husbandmen. 

26. This primeval set of rules has been declared 
for cultivators of the soil. 

27. One able to work up gold, silver, thread, wood, 
stone, or leather, and acquainted with the articles to 
be manufactured (with such materials), is called .Silpin 
(an artizan or artist) by the wise. 

28. When goldsmiths or other (artists) practise 
their art jointly, they shall share the profits in due 
proportion, corresponding to the nature of their 
work. 



27, 28. Ratn. p. 124; Col, Dig. II, 3, 52; Viv. p. 70; Viram. 
p. 396. Some compilations exhibit the readings kupya, 'base 
metals,' for rupya, 'silver;' pattra, 'leaves,' for sutra, 'thread; 1 
tattatkal&bhJ£#aA, ' acquainted with the minute particles of these 
materials,' for Aa. phalSbh^aA, ' and acquainted with the articles 
to be manufactured.' 
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29. The headman among a number of workmen 
jointly building a house or temple, or digging a pool 
or making articles of leather, is entitled to a double 
share (of the remuneration). 

30. The same rule has been declared by virtuous 
men for musicians ; he who knows how to beat the 
time shall take a share and a half, but the singers 
shall take equal shares. 

31. When anything has been brought from a 
hostile country by freebooters, with the permission 
of their lord, they shall give a sixth part to the king 
and share (the remainder) in due proportion. 

32. Four shares shall be awarded to their chief; 
he who is (specially) valiant shall receive three 
shares ; one (particularly) able shall take two ; and 
the remaining associates shall share alike. 



XV. Resumption of Gifts. 

1. The system of rules relative to Concerns of a 
Partnership has been fully declared thus ; the rules 
regarding what may, or may not, be given, valid, 
and invalid gifts, will be declared (next). 



29. Ratn. p. 125; Col. Dig. II, 3, 54; May. p. 121 ; Viv. p. 
70 ; Vtram. p. 390. The last two works read vapi for vapi, and 
under this reading the clause ' or digging a pool ' would have to 
be omitted. The Mayukha reads dharmika, ' sacred articles,' for 
^armika, ' articles made of leather.' 

30. Ratn. p. 125; Col. Dig. II, 3, 55; Viv. p. 71; Viram. p. 
391 ; May. p. 121. 

31. 32. Ratn. p. 125; Col. Dig. II, 3, 56 ; Viv. p. 71; Vtram. 
p. 391. ' Their chief,' i. e. one who exerts mind and body. Ratn., 
Viv. 

XV, 1. Ratn. p. 127; Col. Dig. II, 4, 1 ; Viram. p. 392. 
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342 BK7HASPATI. XV, 2. 

2. That which may not be given is declared to be 
of eight sorts, joint property, a son, a wife, a pledge, 
one's entire wealth, a deposit, what has been borrowed 
for use, and what has been promised to another. 

3. What remains after defraying (the necessary 
expenses for) the food and clothing of his family, may 
be given by a man ; otherwise (by giving more than 
that), the religious merit (supposed to be acquired 
by the giver) though tasting like honey at first, will 
change into poison in the end. 

4. When any field (or house) is given away, be- 
longing to a number of houses or fields acquired in 
one of the seven modes of (lawful) acquisition, it is 
ordained to be viewed as a valid gift, whether it 
have been inherited from the father or acquired by 
the donor himself. 

5. Self-acquired property may be given away at 
pleasure (by its owner) ; a pledge may be disposed of 
according to the rules of mortgage ; in the case of 
property received as a marriage portion, or inherited 
from an ancestor, the bestowal of the whole is not 
admitted. 

6. When, however, a marriage gift, or inherited 
property, or what has been obtained by valour, is 

2. Ratn. p. 127 ; Col. Dig. II, 4, 5 ; Viv. p. 72 ; Vfram. p. 392. 

3. Ratn. p. 129 ; Viv. p. 75 ; Col. Dig. II, 4, 18. 

4. 5. Viv. p. 76. The seven modes of acquisition are, according 
to Manu (X, 1 1 5), inheritance, finding, purchase, conquest, lending 
at interest, doing work, and the acceptance of gifts from virtuous 
men. The prohibition to give away the whole, in 5, relates to 
property acquired by valour as well, according to the Ratnakara. 
The clause translated by ' bestowal of the whole ' may also mean, 
'every gift,' i.e. a gift not sanctioned by the persons referred 
to in 6. 

4-7- Ratn. p. 130; Col. Dig. II, 4, 18. 
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XVI, I. MASTER AND SERVANT. 343 

given with the assent of the wife, kinsmen, or 
supreme ruler, the gift acquires validity. 

7. Co-heirs (or joint-tenants), whether divided in 
interests or not, have an equal claim to the immov- 
able wealth; a single (parcener) has no power to 
give, mortgage, or sell the whole (wealth). 

8. The following eight sorts of gifts are recognised 
as valid by persons acquainted with the law of gift, 
viz. wages, (what was given) for the pleasure (of 
hearing bards, or the like), the price of merchandise, 
the fee paid for (or to) a damsel, (and what was 
given) to a benefactor (as a return for his kindness), 
through reverence, kindness, or affection. 

9. What has been given by one angry, or resent- 
ing an injury, or through inadvertence, or by one 
distressed, by a minor, a madman, one terrified, in- 
toxicated, overaged, cast out from society, idiotic, 
or afflicted with grief or an illness, 

10. Or what is given in jest ; all such gifts are 
declared to be void gifts. 

1 1 . When anything has been given through desire 
of a reward, or to an unworthy man mistaken for a 
worthy person, or for an immoral purpose, the owner 
may resume the gift. 

XVI. Master and Servant. 
1. What may not be given and kindred subjects 
have been declared ; the law of servants shall be 
propounded next. (There) the title of Breach of 
Promised Obedience is treated first. 

8. Rata p. 133; Col. Dig. II, 4, 49; Viv. p. 81. 
9, 10. Ratn. p. 136 ; Viv. p. 83 ; Col. Dig. II, 4, 62. 
11. Ratn. p. 136; Viv. p. 83 ; Col. Dig. II, 4, 62. 
XVI, 1, a. Ratn. p. 139; Col. Dig. Ill, 1, 1; Viv. p. 84. 
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344 BX/HASPATI. XVI, a. 

2. The titles of non-payment of wages, and then 
(of disputes) between the owner (of cattle) and his 
servants are to follow in due order. Such are the 
three divisions of (the law of) servants. 

3. They are pronounced to be of many sorts, 
according to their particular caste and occupation; 
and fourfold, according as they serve for science, 
human knowledge (or skill), love, or gain. 

4. Each of these is again divided (into several 
species), according to the difference of occupation. 

5. Science is declared to be a knowledge of (one 
of) the three Vedas, called Rig-veda, S&ma-veda, and 
Ya^ur-veda ; for the purpose of acquiring such 
knowledge, he should pay obedience to a spiritual 
teacher, as ordained in law. 

6. Arts (consisting of) work in gold, base metals, 
arid the like, and the art of dancing and the rest are 
termed human knowledge; he who studies them 
should do work at his teacher's house. 

7. He who has intercourse with another man's 
female slave, should be considered as a slave for the 
sake of his paramour; he must do work for her 
master, like another hired servant. 

8. The servant for gain (or pay) is declared to be 
of many sorts, another is the servant for a share (of 
the gain). Of all, a low, a middle, and a high sort 
is distinguished. 

9. A servant engaged for a day, a month, half a 
month, a sixmonth, two months, or a year, must do 

3, 4. Ratn. p. 140; Col. Dig. Ill, 1, 4; Viv. p. 84. 

5. Ratn. p. 140 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 1, 8 ; Viv. p. 86. 

6. Ratn. p. 141; Col. Dig. Ill, 1, 16 ; Viv. p. 86. 

7. Viv. p. 87 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 1, 32. 



V. nam. p. l^l, w/l. -^Ig. "1, », »« , •»»• y u 

7. Viv. p. 87 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 1, 32. 

8-1 1. Ratn. pp. 142, 143 ; Col. Dig. Ill, i, 24. 
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XVI, 16. MASTER AND SERVANT. 345 

the work which he promised to do, and receives the 
stipulated fee. 

10. The warrior is the highest of these ; the cul- 
tivator of the soil is the middlemost ; the porter is 
declared to be the lowest, and so is (a servant) 
employed in household work. 

11. A servant for a share of the gain is declared 
to be twofold, either serving a husbandman or an 
owner of cattle ; he shall receive, no doubt, a share 
of the grain produced, or of the milk. 

12. A third or a fifth (of the produce) shall be 
awarded to the cultivator of the soil as his share. 

1 3. Let that cultivator to whom food and clothing 
is given take a fifth of the crop ; and let him who 
serves in consideration of the profit (alone) take a 
third part of the grain produced. 

14. Should a hired servant fail in the performance 
of ever so small a part of his master's work, he 
forfeits his wages, and may be sued in court for his 
offence. 

15. When a servant does not perform his work 
after having received his wages, though able (to do 
work), he shall be compelled to pay twice as much 
(as his wages) as a fine (to the king), and (shall 
restore) the wages (to his master). 

16. He who has promised (to do work) and does 
not perform it, shall be compelled to do so by forcible 
means even ; and if, through obstinacy, such a servant 
should still not do it as engaged for, he shall be fined 

12, 13. Ratn. pp. 157, 158 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 1, 66, 67. 

14, 15. Ratn. p. 159; Col. Dig. Ill, 1, 71. 

16. Ratn. p. 160; Col. Dig. Ill, 1, 75. There is another 
reading, translated by Colebrooke, under which the fine is to 
amount to two hundred Pawas, instead of eight Kri'sh«alas. 
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346 BJUHASPATI. XVI, 17. 

eight KWshwalas, and his wages shall not be paid 
to him. 

1 7. When a servant, commissioned by his master, 
does any improper act (such as theft) for the benefit 
of his master, the latter shall be held responsible 
for it. 

18. When a master does not pay wages for the 
labour stipulated after the work has been performed, 
he shall be compelled by the king to pay it, and a 
proportionate fine besides. 

19. (A man) hired for attendance on milch cows of 
another shall receive the whole milk every eighth day. 

20. (A cowherd) shall save cattle from danger of 
reptiles, robbers, and tigers, and from caverns or 
pits ; let him try his best to protect them, call out 
for help, or give notice to his master. 

XVII. Violation of Agreements. 

1. Thus has been declared the law concerning the 
mutual relations between master and servant ; learn 
now concisely the performance of agreements. 

2. Brahmans imbued with a knowledge of the 
Veda and of sacred lore, learned divines, and 
persons keeping a sacrificial fire, (the king) should 
worship, establish them there (in his kingdom), and 
provide a maintenance for them. 

17. Ratn. p. 162 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 1, 84 ; Viv. p. 100. 

18. Ratn. p. 165 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 1, 93 ; Viv. p. 100. 

19. Viv. p. 105; Ratn. p. 170; Col. Dig. Ill, 4, 4. 

20. Ratn. p. 172 ; Viv. p. 106 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 4, 10. 
XVII, 1-10. Ratn. pp. 177-179; Col. Dig. Ill, 2, 2, 6. 

2-9. Vtram.pp. 423-427. The readings given in the Virami- 
trodaya have been translated everywhere, except in 2, where the 
Ratn&kara has been followed. 
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3. Let him bestow on them houses and landed 
property, exempt from taxation, declaring in a 
written grant that the revenue is remitted. 

4. They shall perform for the citizens constant, 
special, and voluntary rites, as well as expiatory 
and auspicious ones, and pass a decision in doubtful 
cases. 

5. A compact formed among villagers, companies 
(of artizans), and associations is (called) an' agree- 
ment; such (an agreement) must be observed both 
in times of distress and for acts of piety. 

6. When a danger is apprehended from robbers 
or thieves, it is (considered as) distress common to 
all ; in such a case, (the danger) must be repelled by 
all, not by one man alone whoever he may be. 

7. Mutual confidence having first been established 
by means of (the ordeal by) sacred libation, by a 
stipulation in writing, or by umpires, they shall then 
set about their work. 

8. Enemies, dissolute, bashful, indolent, timid, 
avaricious, overaged or very young persons must 
not be chosen as intendants of affairs. 

9. Honest persons, acquainted with the Vedas 
and with duty, able, self-controlled, sprung from 
noble families, and skilled in every business, shall 
be appointed as heads (of an association). 

10. Two, three, or five persons shall be appointed 
as advisers of the association ; their advice shall be 
taken by the villagers, companies (of artizans), cor- 
porations (of cohabitants), and other (fellowships). 

11. When a stipulation has been entered in a 

11-14. Ratn. p. 181 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 2, 14 ; Viram. p. 425. For 
kulSyanaw in 13, the Viramitrodaya reads kuliyandairodhar k& and 
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document as follows, ' The construction of a house 
of assembly, of a shed for (accommodating travellers 
with) water, a temple, a pool, or a garden, 

12. Relief to helpless or poor people, the per- 
formance of sacrificial acts, a common path, or 
defence, shall be undertaken by us in proportionate 
shares :' that is a lawful agreement. 

13. (Such an agreement) must be kept by all. 
He who fails (in his agreement), though able (to 
perform it), shall be punished by confiscation of his 
entire property, and by banishment from the town. 

14. And for that man, whoever he may be, who 
falls out (with his associates), or neglects (his work), 
a fine is ordained amounting to six Nishkas of four 
Suvar»as each. 

15. He who injures the joint stock, or insults a 
Brahman acquainted with the three Vedas, or breaks 
the mutual agreement, shall be banished from the 
town. 

16. An acrimonious or malicious man, and one 
who causes dissension or does violent acts, or who 
is inimically disposed towards that company, asso- 
ciation, or the king, shall be banished instantly from 
the town. 

1 7. The heads of families, companies (of artizans) 
and associations, whether inhabiting a town or a 
stronghold, shall censure and reprimand offenders, 
and forsake them. 

interprets it by ' the maintenance of a family, including its preser- 
vation in times of distress.' 

15. Rata. p. 183 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 2, 19. 

16. Rata. p. 184; Col. Dig. Ill, 2, 20; Viram. p. 430. 

17. Rata. p. 184; Col. Dig. Ill, 2, 21; Vfram. p. 429; Viv. 
p. no. 
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XVII, 24. VIOLATION OF AGREEMENTS. 349 

18. Whatever is done by those (heads of an 
association), whether harsh or kind towards other 
people, must be approved of by the king as well ; 
for they are declared to be the appointed managers 
(of affairs). 

19. Should they agree, actuated by hatred, on 
injuring a single member of the fellowship, the king 
must restrain them ; and they shall be punished, if 
they persist in their conduct. 

20. When a dispute arises between the chiefs 
and the societies, the king shall decide it, and shall 
bring them back to their duty. 

21. Those (companions in trade) who conspire to 
cheat the king of the share due to him (of their 
profits), shall be compelled to pay eight times as 
much, and shall be punished if they take to flight. 

22. Whatever is obtained then by a man, shall 
belong to all in common ; whether it have been 
obtained a sixmonth or a month ago, it shall be 
divided in due proportion. 

23. (Or) it shall be bestowed on the idiotic, the 
aged, the blind, to women or children, to afflicted or 
diseased persons, to persons having issue, or the like 
(worthy persons). This is an eternal law. 

24. Whatever is obtained or preserved by the 
members of a fellowship, or spent on behalf of the 

18. Ratn. p. 184 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 2, 22 ; Viram. p. 429. 

19. Ratn. p. 184; Col. Dig. Ill, 2, 23 ; Viram. p. 429. 

20. Ratn. p. 184 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 2, 24. 

21. Ratn. p. 185; Col. Dig. Ill, 2, 27 ; Viv. p. no. 

22. Ratn. p. 186; Col. Dig. Ill, 2, 30; Viv. p. 116. The com- 
mentators observe that gifts obtained from a king are meant. 

23. 24. Ratn. pp. 186, 187; Col. Dig. Ill, 2, 31; Viram. p. 
432. For prakalpitam in 24, ' what is spent,' the last two works 
read rma/nkr/tam, 'what is borrowed.' 
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society, or acquired through the king's favour, is 
common to all (members of the society). 

XVIII. Rescission of Purchase and Sale. 

i. This set of rules concerning the law of agree- 
ments has been briefly stated ; disputes arising from 
purchase and sale shall be treated next 

2. Two sorts of property are distinguished, im- 
movable and movable; when a purchase is concluded, 
the term ' vendible property' (pa»ya) is applied to 
both. 

3. The purchaser shall examine a chattel himself 
and show it to others ; when, after examining and 
approving it, he has accepted it, he is not at liberty 
to return it again. 

4. The foolish man who sells an article, though 
acquainted with its blemish, shall have to pay twice 
its value (to the vendee), and (a fine of) the same 
amount (to the king). 

5. What has been sold by one intoxicated or 
insane, or at a very low price, or under the impulse 
of fear, or by one not his own master, or by an idiot, 
shall be relinquished (by the purchaser, or it) may be 
recovered (from the purchaser) by forcible means. 

6. Within that period, if a blemish should be 

XVIII, i, 2. Ratn. p. 189; Col. Dig. Ill, 3, 1. 

3. Viram. p. 433; Col. Dig. Ill, 3, 11; Ratn. p. 198; Viv. 
p. 117. 

4. Viram. p. 441 ; Ratn. p. 192; Col. Dig. Ill, 3, 31 ; Viv. 
p. 114. 

5. Vfram. p. 441 ; Ratn. p. 193 ; Col. Dig. Ill, 3, 37. Thus, 
according to some commentators ; others construe the clause ' at a 
very low price ' with each part of the sentence. 

6. Viv. p. 116; Col. Dig. Ill, 3, 14; May. p. 131. 'Within 
that period,' i. e. the period allowed for examination. 
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XIX, 7« BOUNDARY DISPUTES. 35 1 

discovered anywhere in the commodity purchased, 
it shall be returned to the vendor, and the pur- 
chaser shall recover the price. 

XIX. Boundary Disputes. 

1. This rule regarding rescission of purchase and 
sale has been declared. Hear the laws concerning 
boundaries of villages, fields, houses, and so forth. 

2. The determination of boundaries should be 
settled at the time of foundation, and it should be 
marked by visible and invisible signs, so as to dispel 
doubt. 

3. Wells, tanks, pools, large trees, gardens, temples, 
mounds, channels, the course of a river, reeds, shrubs, 
or piles of stones : 

4. By such visible signs as these a boundary line 
should always be caused to be marked ; also, by 
other (marks) deposited underground which the 
earth is not likely to destroy. 

5. Dry cowdung, bones, chaff, charcoal, stones, 
potsherds, sand, bricks, cows' tails, cotton seeds, and 
ashes : 

6. After having placed these substances in vessels, 
one should deposit them underground at the ex- 
tremities of the boundary. After that, one should 
take care to point them out to youths and infants. 

7. These (youths and infants) should again show 
them to their own children, after having grown old ; 

XIX, 1. Ratn. p. 201. 

2. Ratn. p. 202. 'Invisible signs' are substances deposited 
underground. 

3, 4. Viv. p. 120 ; Ratn. p. 203 ; Vlram. p. 452. 

5, 6. Ratn. p. 204; May. p. 134; Vtram. pp. 452, 453. 
7. Ratn. p. 204. 
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by knowledge thus passing from one generation to 
the other, doubts regarding boundaries may be 
obviated. 

8. In disputes regarding a house or field, the 
decision belongs to the neighbours, as well as to the 
inhabitants of that town or village, or to members 
of the same society, and to the elders (of that 
district). 

9. (Likewise, to) husbandmen, artizans, servants, 
cowherds, hunters, gleaners, diggers of roots, fisher- 
men, kinsmen, mischief-makers, and robbers. 

10. After having been adjured by imprecations 
befitting their station, they shall determine the 
boundary, and shall indicate the marks deposited 
underground, as evidence. Such is the law. 

11. In default of witnesses and signs, even a 
single man, agreeable to both parties, may fix the 
boundary, wearing a red garland of flowers and a 
red cloak, putting earth on his head, adhering to 
truth, and. having kept a fast. 

1 2. Neighbours born in that district, though they 
be living abroad, are termed natives of the place ; 
they should be consulted in the decision of a suit. 

1 3. What they should declare in a doubtful case, 
as honest men and impartial to both parties, shall 
be held decisive ; thus justice will not be violated. 

14. Those are witnesses in a suit of this kind who 
know the title of acquisition, the size, the duration 
of the enjoyment, the name, and the characteristics 
of the land in question. 



8, 9. Ratn. p. 209. 10. Ratn. p. 210; Vtram. p. 45 

11. Vlram. p. 458; Ratn. p. 211; Viv. p. 122; May. p. 134, 
12, 13. Ratn. p. 213. 14. Viram.p. 453. 
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XIX, 31. BOUNDARY DISPUTES. 353 

15. The same rule holds good in all suits con- 
cerning immovable property. If their statements do 
not agree, they shall be made to pay the highest 
fine. 

16. Supposing a piece of land to have been taken 
from a village belonging to one man, and given to 
another man, either by a large river or by the king, 
what should be decided in that case ? 

1 7. The land abandoned by a river or granted by 
the king belongs to him who receives it. Otherwise, 
there would be no acquisition through fate or the 
king among men. 

18. Loss and gain and life among men depend on 
the act of fate and of the king ; therefore, in all 
affairs, what is effected by them must not be 
rescinded. 

1 9. When a river has been fixed as the boundary 
line between two villages, it shall never be removed, 
on account of loss or gain arising (from that river to 
either village). He who removes it, is liable to 
punishment. 

20. The encroachment (of a river) on one side 
produces an increase of land elsewhere in banks of 
rivers ; that (increase) must not be taken from him 
(who gets it). 

21. When land is carried away by the swift course 

15. Vtram. p. 457; Smrrti£. 

16-23. Rata. pp. 216, 217; Viv. pp. 123, 124; Vtram. pp. 461, 
462. The second half of 19 is read as follows in the Vframitro-: 
day a, '(The river) effects gain or loss, according as people are 
lucky or unlucky.' This reading may have crept in from 16. For 
taulya, I read &&\y&, with Vtram. 

a 1. Such a tilled piece of land shall be made over to the previous 
owner till the harvest is over. When the harvest is over, the 
previous rule (20) holds good. Vtram. 

[33] A a 
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of a river overflowing a tilled piece of ground, the 
previous owner shall recover it. 

22. When land is taken from one man by a king 
actuated by anger or avarice, or using a fraudulent 
pretext, and bestowed on a different person as a mark 
of his favour, such a gift is not considered as valid. 

23. When (however) land is taken from a person 
enjoying it without a legitimate title of ownership, 
and given to a worthier person, (the latter) must not 
be deprived of it. 

24. A house, pool, shop or the like having been 
used by a man since the time of its foundation, must 
not be taken from him, nor diminished or altered. 

25. A window, a watercourse, a peg projecting 
from a wall (used to hang things upon), a shed 
(erected in a courtyard), a square of four buildings, 
and a channel for the exit of water (after a rainfall), 
must not be blocked up, when previously constructed. 

26. A privy, a fireplace, a pit, or a receptacle 
for leavings of food and other (rubbish), must never 
be made very close to the house of another man. 

27. A passage by which men and animals go to 
and fro unprevented is called Sa*»sara#a, and must 
not be obstructed by any one. 

28. He who purposely crowds such a place (by 
carts and the like), or makes a pit, or plants trees, 
or voids excrements, shall pay a Mashaka as a fine. 



23. I read vai datt£, with Viram., for vadeya or vadatla (Ratn., 
Viv.). 

24. Viv. p. 124; Viram. p. 463; Ratn. p. 219. 

25. Viv. p. 124; Viram. p. 465; Ratn. p. 219. 

26. Viv. p. 125; Viram. p. 464; Ratn. p. 219 ; May. p. 135. 

27. May. p. 136; Viv. p. 125 ; Ratn. p. 220; Viram. p. 464. 

28. Viram. p. 465; May. p. 136. 
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29. When a man has leased ground, he shall 
sow and watch it, and reap the harvest in due season. 
If he fails to do so, he shall be compelled to make 
good the average value of the crop to the owner. 

XX. Defamation. 

1. Injury (parushya) is declared to be of two 
kinds, harsh speeches and beating; each of these 
two kinds is again divided into three species, and 
the punishment is pronounced to be threefold. 

2. Abuse of the first (or lowest) degree means 
offensive language against, or defamation of, a 
country, village, family, or the like, without (men- 
tioning) an (individual ignominious) act. 

3. Referring (in terms of contempt) to a man's 
sister or mother, or charging him with a minor sin, 
is termed abuse of a middling sort by the learned 
in law. 

4. Charging a man with taking forbidden food or 
drinks, or taxing him with a mortal sin, or maliciously 
exposing his weakest points, is termed abuse of the 
highest degree. 

5. When two persons abuse each other, their 
punishment shall be equal, if they are equals in 
caste ; if one is inferior to the other, his punishment 
shall be double ; for a superior, half (of the ordinary 
punishment) is ordained. 

29. Viv. p. 129; Ratn. p. 229. 

XX, 1. Ratn. p. 243 ; Viv. p. 138. The former work reads 
'two species.' 

2-4. Ratn. pp. 243, 244 ; Viv. p. 138 ; May. p. 137 ; Viram. p. 
483. ' Terms of contempt' in 3 means filthy speeches, such as 'I 
shall visit your sister or mother.' 

5. Ratn. p. 245 ; Viram. p. 484. 
Aa 2 
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356 BK7HASPATI. XX, 6* 

6. When persons equal in caste and qualities 
abuse one another, the punishment ordained for 
them in the system of law is thirteen Pa#as and a 
half. 

7. For a Brahman abusing a Kshatriya, the fine 
shall be half of a hundred (fifty Pa«as) ; for abusing 
a Vaijya, half of fifty (twenty-five Pa#as) ; for abus- 
ing a 6udra, twelve and a half. 

8. This punishment has been declared for (abus- 
ing) a virtuous 6udra who has committed no wrong ; 
no offence is imputable to a Brahman for abusing (a 
3udra) devoid of virtue 

9. A VaLyya shall be fined a hundred (Pa»as) for 
reviling a Kshatriya ; a Kshatriya reviling a Vaiyya 
shall have to pay half of that amount as a fine. 

10. In the case of a Kshatriya reviling a 6udra, 
the- fine shall be twenty Pawas; in the case of a 
VaLfya, the double amount is declared to be the 
proper fine by persons learned in law. 

11. A .Sudra shall be compelled to pay the first 
fine for abusing a Vauya ; the middling fine (for 
abusing) a Kshatriya ; and the highest fine (for 
abusing) a Brahman. 

1 2. (A .Sudra) teaching the precepts of religion, 
or uttering the words of the Veda, or insulting a 
Brahman, shall be punished by cutting out his 
tongue. 

13. (A man) reviling a sister or other (relation) of 

6. Ratn. p. 247 ; Vlram. p. 483. 

7-1 1. Ratn. pp. 251, 252 ; Vlram. p. 485. 

7. May. p, 138. 

12. May. p. 138; Vlram. p. 486; Viv. p. 141 ; Ratn. p. 252. 

13. Ratn. p. 250; Vtram. p. 485. The latter work reads viprS- 
dikam, ' a Brahman or other person,' for svasradikam, ' a sister or 
other relative.' 
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another person shall give a fine amounting to fifty 
Pa»as. 

14. He who reviles a person's native country or 
other (belongings of his), shall be fined twelve 
Pa»as and a half. He who through arrogance 
imputes an offence tb him, shall be compelled to 
pay the first fine. 

1 5. This gradation of fines has been declared by 
me, subject to modification by the sages, in con- 
formity with the (particular caste or qualities of a) 
man, so as either to remain as declared, or to be 
reduced or raised, 

XXI. Assault. 

1. Injuring (a man) with a hand, stone, club, or 
(throwing at him) ashes, or mud, or dust, or (attack- 
ing him with) a weapon, is termed assault. 

2. Throwing ashes or the like (at a man), or 
striking him with a hand or the like, is (termed) an 
assault of the first degree ; the fine to be inflicted in 
that case shall amount to a Masha. 

3. This fine is ordained for (an assault on) equals 
in caste ; (for assaults) on another man's wife or on 
a superior, it shall be twofold or threefold, according 
to the sages, according to the rank (of the person 
injured). 

4. He who having been abused returns the abuse, 
or having been beaten returns the blow, or strikes 
an offender down, commits no wrong. 

14, 15. Vfram. p. 488; Ratn. p. 257. 

XXI, 1. Ratn. p. 259. 

2, 3. Ratn. p. 261 ; Viv. p. 144. 

4. May. p. 139 ; Vfram. p. 472 ; Viv. p. 153; Ratn. p. 
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5. When a person throws gravel, stones, or pieces 
of wood at another, the first (or lowest) fine shall be 
inflicted on him. When they mutually strike one 
another with a hand or foot, it shall amount to ten 
or twenty Pa»as respectively. 

6. The second fine shall Be imposed when two 
persons in anger use weapons against one another ; 
when a wound has been inflicted, the punishment 
shall be fixed by experts, corresponding to the 
severity of the hurt. 

7. For injuring (a person) with bricks, stones, or a 
wooden club, (the fine shall be) two Mashas ; the 
double fine shall be inflicted, according to the sages, 
when blood flows. 

8. For tearing the skin, the first (or lowest) fine 
(shall be inflicted) ; for tearing the flesh, the second 
fine ; for breaking a bone, the highest fine ; for 
killing, capital punishment. 

9. For breaking the ear, nose, or hand (of a 
person), or injuring his teeth, or feet, the second fine 
shall be inflicted ; and double of that, for entirely 
cutting off (any of those limbs). 

10. He who injures a limb, or divides it, or cuts 
it off, shall be compelled to pay the expense of 
curing it ; and (he who forcibly took an article in a 
quarrel, shall restore) his plunder. 

11. When a man has been beaten in a solitary 
place, or when no wound is seen, the offender shall 
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be found out by circumstantial evidence or by an 
oath or ordeal. 

1 2. When he has been struck in the interior of a 
house, or in a wood, or at night, and blood becomes 
visible, one shall not examine witnesses. 

1 3. When two persons strike simultaneously, the 
punishment shall be equal for both ; the first 
aggressor and he who is a habitual mischief-maker 
shall be compelled to pay a larger fine. 

14. When a low person offends a man in high 
position by harsh words or the like, that man must 
not be persecuted by the king if he beats his 
aggressor. 

15. Persons begotten in the inverse order of 
castes, and members of the lowest caste, are called 
the refuse of society ; should they insult a Brahman, 
they shall be corporally punished, and shall never be 
amerced in a fine. 

16. He who employs at an improper time, for 
drawing or carrying, tired, or hungry, or thirsty 
animals, shall be compelled to atone for it in the 
same way as a cow-killer, or to pay the first fine. 

XXII. Robbery and Violence. 

1. Homicide, theft, assault on another man's wife, 
and the two kinds of injury (abuse and assault) are 
the four species of violence (Sahasa). 

2. Thieves are declared to be of two kinds, open 
and concealed. These are subdivided a thousand- 

13. Ratn. p. 275. 14. Ratn. p. 276. 

15. Ratn. p. 277. 16. Ratn. p. 280. 

XXII, 1. May. p. 145. 
2-4. Ratn. p. 289 ; Vtram. p. 491 
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fold, according to their skill, ability, and mode of 
cheating. 

3. (Fraudulent) traders, quacks, gamblers, (corrup- 
tible) judges, those who accept bribes, cheats, persons 
(pretending) to know how to interpret evil omens, or 
to practise propitiatory rites, low artists, forgers, 

4. (Hired servants) refusing to do their work, 
(roguish) umpires, perjured witnesses, and, lastly, 
jugglers : these are termed open thieves. 

5. Housebreakers, highwaymen, robbers of bipeds 
or quadrupeds, thieves of clothes and the like, and 
stealers of grain, should be considered secret thieves. 

6. (Thieves or robbers) having been found out 
by the king's attendants by their associating (with 
thieves) or by marks of their criminality, or by their 
being possessed of stolen goods, shall be compelled 
to restore their plunder, and shall be visited with 
punishments ordained in law. 

7. A merchant who conceals the blemish of an 
article which he is selling, or mixes bad and good 
articles together, or sells (old articles) after repairing 
them, shall be compelled to give the double quantity 
(to the purchaser) and to pay a fine equal (in 
amount) to the value of the article. 

8. A physician who, though unacquainted with 
drugs and spells, or ignorant of the nature of a 
disease, yet takes money from the sick, shall be 
punished like a thief. 

9. Gamblers playing with false dice, prostitutes, 

5. Ratn. p. 292. 6. Viv. p. 157; Rata. p. 293. 

7-15. Ratn. pp. 297, 306-311, 314; May. p. 142; Vlrani. p. 
492 ; Viv. pp. 159-165. The readings of the Ratnakara have been 
followed throughout, in preference to those found in the other 
works. 
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those who appropriate what belongs to the king, 
and those who cheat an association, are pronounced 
to be impostors, and punishable as such. 

10. Judges passing an unjust sentence, those who 
live by taking bribes, and those who disappoint 
confidence (placed in them) t all such persons shall 
be banished. 

11. Those who, without knowing the science of 
stars, or portents, expound them to the people 
from avarice, shall be punished by all means. 

12. Those who show themselves in public wearing 
a staff, a skin, and the like (insignia of a religious 
order), and injure mankind by deceiving them, shall 
be corporally punished by the king's officers. 

13. Those who by artificially getting up articles 
of small value cause them to appear very valuable, 
and deceive women or children (by doing so), shall 
be punished in proportion to their gain. 

14. Those who make false gold or factitious gems 
or coral shall be compelled to restore their price to 
the purchaser, and to pay the double amount to the 
king as a fine. 

15. Arbitrators who cheat either party from par- 
tiality, avarice or some other motive, and witnesses 
who give false evidence, shall be compelled to pay 
twice the amount (in dispute) as a fine. 

16. Those who procure gain by means of spells 
or medicines (shall be compelled to give up) their 
gain; those who practise incantations with roots 
shall be banished by the ruler of the land. 

17. Housebreakers shall be compelled to relin- 
quish their plunder and be impaled on a stake after- 

10. Rata. p. 315. 

17. Rata. p. 317 ; May. p. 143 ; Viram. p. 494 ; Viv. p. 166. 
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wards, and highwaymen shall be bound and hanged 
by the neck from a tree. 

18. Those who have kidnapped a man shall be 
burned by the king with a fire kept up with straw ; 
the stealer of a woman (shall be placed) on a bed of 
hot iron, or burned with a fire kept up with straw. 

19. Stealers of grain shall be compelled to give 
ten times as much (to the owner), and the double 
amount as a fine ; a cow-stealer shall have his nose 
cut off, and shall be plunged into water, after having 
been fettered. 

20. When a man takes grass, wood, flowers, or 
fruit without asking permission to do so, he deserves 
to have a hand cut off. 

2i. On him who steals more than ten kumbhas 
of grain, corporal punishment (or execution) shall be 
inflicted ; (for stealing) less than that, a man shall be 
fined eleven times the quantity stolen, and shall re- 
store his property to the owner. 

22. When a religious man and diligent reader of 
the Veda has committed theft, he shall be kept in 
prison for a long time, and shall be caused to perform 
a penance after having been compelled to restore 
the stolen goods to the owner. 

23. Hear now (the law regarding) theft coupled 
with violence, which springs from either wrath or 
avarice. 



18. Ratn. p. 317; Viv. p. 166. 

19. Ratn. p. 322; Vtram. p. 494; May. p. 143. 

20. Ratn. p. 329 ; Viv. p. 174. 21. Viv. p. 169. 

22. Ratn. p. 331; Viv. p. 176. Under the version found in the 
latter work, the punishment does not take place when the Brahman 
performs a penance. 

23. Viram. p. 503. 
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24. It is declared to be threefold, as it may be 
(theft or violence) of the lowest, second, or highest 
kind ; the punishment in each case should also be of 
the lowest, middling, or highest sort, according to 
the (nature of the) article (stolen or injured). 

25. He who destroys or takes implements of hus- 
bandry, an embankment, flowers, roots, or fruit, shall 
be fined a hundred (Pa»as) or more, according (to 
the nature of his offence). 

26. So one injuring or stealing cattle, clothes, 
food, drinks, or household utensils, shall be com- 
pelled to pay a fine of not less than two hundred 
(Pawas), like a thief. 

27. In the case of women, men, gold, gems, the 
property of a deity or Brahman, silk, and (other) 
precious things, the fine shall be equal to the value 
(of the article stolen). 

28. Or the double amount shall be inflicted by 
the king as a fine ; or the thief shall be executed, to 
prevent a repetition (of the offence). 

29. Violence is declared to be of five sorts, and of 
these, manslaughter is declared to be the worst; 
those who have perpetrated it, shall not be amerced 
in a fine, they shall be put to death by all means. 

30. Both notorious murderers and secret assassins 
shall be put to death by the king by various modes 
of execution, after their property has been duly 
seized. 

31. When several persons in a passion beat a 
single individual (and kill him), the responsibility 

24-28. Ratn. p. 350; May. p. 147. 

29, 30. Ratn. p. 371; Viv. p. 192. 

30. May. p. 145 ; Vlram. p. 501. 
31-33. Ratn. p. 373; Viv. p. 194. 
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for his death shall be charged to him who strikes 
the fatal blow. 

32. He who struck the fatal blow shall have to 
atone for his offence as directed ; the first aggressor 
and the associates shall be punished half as much. 

33. The decision should be given after carefully 
ascertaining by signs the less or greater severity of 
a wound, the seat of vital power, the strength (of 
the murdered individual), and the repetition (of the 
blows or cuts). 

34. Where the corpse is found, but the murderer 
cannot be discovered, the king shall trace him by 
drawing an inference from previous enmities of his. 

35. His immediate neighbours, and their neigh- 
bours, as well as his friends, enemies, and relatives, 
shall be questioned by the king's officers, employing 
towards them the (four) expedients of conciliation 
and so forth. 

36. The (guilty) person may be found out from 
his keeping bad company, from signs (of the crime 
committed), and from the possession of stolen pro- 
perty. Thus has been declared the method of 
discovering murderers and robbers. 

37. He who has been arrested on suspicion and 
does not confess his guilt, shall clear himself (from 
suspicion) by ordeal ; this rule holds good for causes 
of every sort. 

38. He who has been cleared of guilt by ordeal 
shall be released ; he who has been convicted shall 
be put to death. By punishment (of the wicked) 

34-36. Ratn. p. 377 ; Viv. p. 197 (the better version). 
35. The three other expedients are, bribery, intimidation, and 
violence. 

37, 38. Ratn. pp. 377, 378; Viv. p. 198. 
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and release (of the virtuous), the renown and re- 
ligious merit of a king is increased. 

XXIII. Adultery. 

1. The two kinds of injury (abuse and assault) and 
the three kinds of violence have been declared. 
Learn the threefold (offence of) adultery, which is 
productive of sin. 

2. The two first kinds of it are connected with 
violence and deception respectively, the third kind 
springs from sensual desire ; the last is again of three 
sorts, being of the first, second, or highest degree. 

3. When a man has intercourse with a woman in 
secret against her will, when she is asleep, or dis- 
ordered in her intellect, or does not notice his ap- 
proach, it is (termed) forcible enjoyment of a woman. 

4. When he conducts her into his house under 
false pretences, and after giving her intoxicating 
drugs, has intercourse with her, it is considered 
fraudulent enjoyment of a woman. 

5. When a man exchanges looks with a woman 
or sends her messages, and has intercourse with her 
impelled by sensuality, it has to be considered as 
(adulterous intercourse) springing from sensual 
desire. 

6. Winking (at a woman), smiling (at her), sending 
her messengers, and touching her ornaments or 
clothes, is termed an adulterous act of the first (or 
lowest) degree. 

7. Sending perfumes, garlands, fruit, spirituous 
liquor, food, or clothes, and conversing with her in 

XXIII, 1-5. Vlram. pp. 504, 505; Ratn. pp. 378, 379. 
6-8. Vfram. p. 505; Ratn. pp. 379, 380; Viv. p. 200. 
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secret, is considered an adulterous act of the second 
degree. 

8. Sitting on the same bed, dallying, and kissing 
or embracing each other, is defined as an adulterous 
act of the highest degree by persons acquainted with 
law. 

9. For these three gradations of adultery, the 
first, middling, and highest fines shall be inflicted 
respectively; the fine shall be even higher than 
that, in the case of a very rich man. 

10. (The king) shall confiscate the whole wealth 
of him who violates an unwilling woman, and having 
caused his penis and scrotum to be cut oft*, shall 
cause him to be paraded on an ass. 

11. When a man enjoys a woman by fraud, his 
punishment shall be confiscation of his entire wealth, 
and he shall afterwards be branded with the mark of 
a female part and banished from the town. 

12. The highest fine (shall be inflicted for con- 
nexion) with a woman of equal caste ; half of that 
(for connexion) with a woman of inferior caste ; but 
a man who has connexion with a woman of higher 
caste than his own, shall be put to death. 

1 3. When a woman has been enjoyed against her 

9. Ratn. p. 384 ; Viram. p. 506 ; Viv. p. 202 ; May. p. 149. The 
Mayukha as printed reads this text differently, but one MS. of it 
'agrees with the other compilations. 

10. Ratn. p. 388 ; Viv. p. 212 ; May. p. 148. 

11, 12. Ratn. p. 389; Viv. p. 213 ; May. p. 149. The reading 
of the Mayukha seems to be wrong. This rule (12) is declared to 
apply to those cases where force or deception has not been used. 
Ratn., Viv. 

11. Viram. p. 506. 

13, 14. Ratn. p. 400. For the Kri&Mva. (Pr%apatya) and Paraka 
penances, see Manu XI, 212, 216. 
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will, she shall be kept in the house well guarded, 
smeared (with ashes), lying on a low couch, and 
receiving a bare maintenance only. 

14. To atone for her sin, she shall be caused to 
perform the ~Krikkhra. or Paraka penance, in case 
she had intercourse with her equal in caste ; but 
if she has been enjoyed by a man of inferior caste, 
she shall be abandoned and put to death. 

15. When a woman comes to a man's house and 
excites his concupiscence by touching him or the 
like acts, she shall be punished ; half of her punish- 
ment shall be inflicted on the man. 

16. Her nose, lips, and ears having been cut off, 
she shall be paraded in the streets and plunged into 
water ; or she shall be torn to pieces by dogs in a 
public place frequented by many persons. 

XXIV. Duties of Man and Wife. 

1. The whole set of commandments concern- 
ing adultery has thus been stated; listen to me 
proclaiming the conduct prescribed for man and 
wife. 

2. A woman must be restrained from slight trans- 
gressions even by her relations; by night and by 
day she must be watched by her mother-in-law and 
other wives belonging to the family. 

3. A father who does not give his daughter in 

15. Vtram. p. 513 ; Viv. p. 217. 

16. Viv. p. 217. 

XXIV, 1. Ratn. p. 409; Col. Dig. IV, 1, 1. 

2. Ratn. p. 411; Col. Dig. IV, 1, 12. 

3. Ratn. p. 412; Col. Dig. IV, 1, 15; Viv. p. 220. Regarding 
the time favourable for procreation, see Manu III, 46. 
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marriage in proper time (before she has reached 
maturity), a husband who has not connexion with 
his wife at the time favourable for procreation, and 
a son who does not support his mother: all such 
deserve contempt and shall be punished as ordained 
in law. 

4. Employing (a woman) in the receipt and ex- 
penditure (of wealth), in the preparation of food, in 
the preservation of domestic utensils, in purification, 
and in the care of the (sacred household) fire, is 
declared to be the (best) way of guarding women. 

5. Let not a woman reside in another man's house, 
separated from her father, husband, or sons; by 
(giving way to) malicious propensities, particularly, 
she is sure to lose her reputation. 

6. Rising before (the others), paying reverence to 
the elders of the family, preparing food and condi- 
ments, and using a low seat and bed : thus have the 
duties of women been declared. 

7. Drinking (spirituous liquor), rambling abroad, 
sleeping by day, and neglect of her daily duties, are 
faults disgracing a woman. 

8. That wife is declared to be devoted to her 
husband who is afflicted when he is afflicted, pleased 
when he is happy, squalid and languid when he is 
absent, and who dies when he dies. 

9. While her husband is absent, a woman must 
avoid decorating herself, as well as dancing, singing, 

4. Rata. p. 416; Col. Dig. IV, 1, 31 ; Vfram. p. 419. 

5. Rata. p. 427. 

6. Rata. p. 428 ; Col. Dig. IV, 2, 90. 

7. Rata. p. 431; Col. Dig. IV, 2, 100. 

8. Rata. p. 436; Col. Dig. IV, 2, 107. See 11. 

9. Rata. p. 439; Col, Dig. IV, 2, 118. 
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looking on at public spectacles or festivals, and using 
meat or intoxicating drinks. 

10. A wife practising religious austerities, fasting 
and preserving her chastity, self-controlled and liberal 
always, goes to heaven even though she have no son. 

11. A wife is considered half the body (of her 
husband), equally sharing the result of his good 
or wicked deeds ; whether she ascends the pile after 
him, or chooses to survive him leading a virtuous 
life, she promotes the welfare of her husband. 

12. The Niyoga (appointment of a widow to raise 
offspring to her deceased lord) has been declared 
by Manu, and again prohibited by the same; on 
account of the successive deterioration of the (four) 
ages of the world, it must not be practised by mortals 
(in the present age) according to law. 

13. In the ages Kma, Treta, and Dvapara, men 
were imbued with devotion and sacred knowledge ; 
in the (present or) Kali age, a decrease of its power 
has been ordained for the human race. 

14. The various sons who were appointed by 
ancient sages cannot be adopted now by men of the 
present age, as they are destitute of power. 

XXV. The Law of Inheritance. 

I. After the death of both parents, division of the 
property among brothers has been ordained (to take 

10. Rata. p. 443 ; Col. Dig. IV, 3, 138. 

II. Rata. p. 442 ; Col. Dig. IV, 3, 132. It appears from these 
texts that Briliaspati advocates the custom of Satt (self-immolation 
of the widow) as an optional rite only, in common with Vish«u and 
other Indian legislators and jurists. 

12-14. Rata. pp. 449, 450 ; Col. Dig. V, 4, 279 and IV, 4, 157. 
See Manu I, 81-86; IX, 56-70. 
XXV, 1. Col. Dig. V, 2, 99, 1 15 ; D. II, 1 ; May. p. 39 ; V. p. 46 ; 

[33] B b 
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place). It may take place even in their lifetime, if 
the mother be past child-bearing. 

2. Houses and landed property inherited from an 
ancestor shall be shared equally by the father and 
sons; but the sons cannot claim a share of their 
father's own property without the consent of the 
father. 

3. Of property acquired by the grandfather, 
whether immovable or movable, father and son are 
declared to be entitled to equal shares. 

4. Those (sons) for whom their shares have been 
arranged by the father, whether equal, less, or 
greater, must be compelled to abide by such 
arrangement. Otherwise (if they try to alter the 
arrangement), they shall be punished. 

5. When a partition is made during (the father's) 
life, the father shall reserve a couple of shares for 
himself. 

6. The worship of the Manes, gods, and Brahmans 
by those residing (together) and cooking their food 
(in one house) is single. But when they divide the 

Ratn. p. 462. The author of the Dayabhaga and other writers 
of the Bengal school hold that this rule applies to ancestral wealth 
only, and that, moreover, the consent of the father is required in 
every division of his property during his lifetime. In the other 
schools of law, this text is given its plain meaning. 

2. Col. Dig. V, 2, 94 ('Vyasa'); May. p. 39. The Mayukha 
deduces from this text the doctrine, generally held by the followers 
of the MitaksharS, that partition of property inherited from a 
grandfather or more remote ancestor may be instituted by sons 
even against their father's wish. 

3. Col. Dig. V, 2, 93 ; D. II, 50 ; V. p. 66 ; May. p. 43. 

4. Col. Dig. V, i, 31; D. II, 75; V. p. 56; Ratn. p. 468. 

5. Col. Dig. V, 2,. 97 ; D. II, 46 ; Ratn. p. 465. 

6. V. pp. 53, 257 ; Ratn. p. 459 ; Viv. p. 227 ; Col. Dig. V, 6, 
388. 
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property, (the worship) takes place separately in each 
house. 

7. Partition among coparceners is declared to be 
of two kinds; one is with attention to priority of 
birth, the other consists of the allotment of equal 
shares. 

8. All sons of the twice-born, begotten on women 
equal in caste (to their husbands), shall take equal 
shares, after giving a preferential share to the 
eldest. 

9. He who is the first by birth, sacred knowledge, 
or good qualities, shall take a couple of shares out 
of the partible wealth, and the rest shall take equal 
shares ; but he stands to them in the relation of a 
father, as it were. 

10. When they divide their father's heritage, all 
the sons shall share alike ; but he who is distinguished 
by sacred knowledge and virtue, shall obtain a greater 
share (than the rest). 

1 1. They are parents in the true sense of the term 
who have a son whose fame is spread in the world 
for sacred knowledge, cleverness, valour, wealth, and 
for knowledge, liberality, and pious acts. 

12. In property belonging to the grandfather 
which had been taken away and has been (after- 
wards) recovered by the father through his own 



7. Col. Dig. V, 1, 30; D. II, 80. 

8. Col. Dig. V, i, 53 ; D. II, 42. 

9. Col. Dig. V, 1, 45; D. II, 42 ; V. p. 67 ; Viv. p. 235. 

10. Col. Dig. V, i, 67 ; V, 3, 116. 

11. Col. Dig. V, 3, 1 16 ; Ratn. p. 484. 

12, 13. Col. Dig. V, 2, 90; D. VI, 2, 34; V. p. 126; May. p. 
40; Ram. p. 461. Some compilations read bhigam, 'withhold it 
from partition,' for bhoga/H, ' consume it.' 
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ability, as well as in property acquired by sacred 
knowledge, valour in arms, &c, the father's owner- 
ship has been declared. 

13. He may make a gift out of that property, or 
even consume it, at his will. But in his default, his 
sons are pronounced to be equal sharers. 

14. Whatever has been acquired by all together, 
in that property they all have equal shares. Their 
sons, whether unequal or equal (in number), are 
declared (to be) heirs of the shares of their (respec- 
tive) fathers. 

1 5. When there are many sons sprung from one 
father, equal in caste and number, but born of 
different mothers, a legal division (of the property) 
may be effected by adjusting the shares according to 
the mothers. 

16. (When there are several brothers) equal in 
caste, but varying in number (of sons begotten with 
each wife), a division according to males is ordained. 

1 7. When step-brothers born of different mothers 
or uterine brothers have come to a division with 
their father, afterborn brothers shall take their 
father's share. 

18. A son born before (partition) has no claim to 
the paternal wealth ; nor (can) a brother's wealth (be 
claimed by) one born after partition. 

19. Whatever has been acquired, with his own 

14. Ratn. p. 481; Apararka. 

15. Col. Dig. V, i, 6a ; D. Ill, 1, 12 ; May. p. 46 ; V. p. 76 ; 
Ratn. p. 975. 

16. Col. Dig. V, 1, 63 ; May. p. 46 ; V. p. 76. 

17, 18. Col. Dig. V, 2, 100 ; D. VII, 5 ; V. p. 93 ; Ratn. p. 538. 

18. M. I, 6, 4; V. p. 219. 

19. M. I, 6, 6; Col. Dig. V, 7, 39a. 
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XXV, 25. THE LAW OF INHERITANCE. 373 

effort, by a father who has come to a partition with 
his sons, all that belongs to the son born after 
partition. Those born before it are declared to 
have no right. 

20. In regard to the property as well as regards 
debts, gifts, pledges, and purchases, they are inde- 
pendent of each other, excepting impurity (caused 
by a death) and offerings consisting of water 
libations. 

2i. Should there be younger brothers, whose 
initiation has not been performed, they must be 
initiated by the other brothers (the expense being 
defrayed) out of the family property (inherited) from 
the father. 

22. Whether partition has or has not been made, 
whenever an heir comes forward, he shall receive a 
share of such wealth as he can prove to be the joint 
property (of the family). 

23. Whether it be a debt, or a document, or house, 
or field, which has been inherited from the paternal 
grandfather, he shall take his proper share of it, 
when he returns after a protracted absence even. 

24. When a man has gone abroad, leaving the 
joint estate of his family, his share must undoubtedly 
be given to his descendant who has returned from 
abroad. 

25. Whether he be the third or the fifth or 
even the seventh in descent, he shall receive the 
share belonging to him by right of succession, his 

19, 20. Ratn. p. 539 ; May. p. 47 ; D.VII, 6 ; V. pp. 93, 219. 

21. Col. Dig. V, 3, 132 ; May. p. 48 ; V. p. 86 ; Viv. p. 277. 
22-26. Col. Dig. V, 7, 394 ; D. VIII, 1-3 ; Ratn. p. 540. 
24-26. Viv. p. 241. 

25. May. p. 46. 
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374 BJtfHASPATI. XXV, 26* 

birth and family name having been ascertained 
(first). 

26. He whom indigenous inhabitants and neigh- 
bours know to be the (legal) owner, to the descen- 
dants of that man must the land be surrendered by 
his kinsmen, when they make their appearance. 

27. Let Brahmans, Kshatriyas, VaLsyas, and 
6"udras, begotten in order by a Brahman, take four, 
three, two shares, and one share, in succession. 

28. Let those begotten by a Kshatriya (take) three 
shares, two shares, and one share (respectively). Let 
those begotten by a Vawya take two shares and one 
share. 

29. The son by a Kshatriya wife, if elder by birth 
and endowed with superior qualities, shall take an 
equal share with the Brahman (son) ; and so shall a 
son by a VaLsya wife (share equally) with a Ksha- 
triya son. 

30. Land obtained by acceptance of a gift must 
never be given to the son of a Kshatriya woman or 
other (wife inferior in caste to her husband). Though 
their father may have given it to them, the son by a 
Brahman wife shall take it after the death (of the 
father). 

31. An obedient and excellent son of a man 
having no other male issue, shall receive a mainten- 
ance (though he be born) of a .Sudra woman ; let the 
Sapinclas take the remainder. 

27. Ugg-vala, p. 79; Varadara^a, p. 19. 

28. Varadara^a, p. 19. 

29. Col. Dig. V, 3, 156; D. IX, 15; V. p. 98. 

30. Col. Dig. V, 3, 161; D. IX, 19; M. I, 4) 36, 1, 8, 8; May. 
p. 46; V. p. 99; Viv. p. 272. 

31. Col. Dig. V, 3, 168; D. IX, 28; Viv. p. 274; May. p. 47. 
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XXV, 37. THE LAW OF INHERITANCE. 375 

32. A son begotten with a ^Sudra woman by a 
twice-born man is not entitled to a share of the 
landed property; one begotten with a woman of 
equal caste shall take all.- Thus has the law been 
settled. 

33. Of the thirteen sons mentioned in succession 
by Manu, the legitimate son of the body (Aurasa) 
and the appointed daughter (Putrika) continue the 
family. 

34. As in default of ghee, oil is admitted by the 
virtuous as a substitute (at sacrifices), so are the 
eleven sons (admitted as substitutes), in default of 
a legitimate son of the body and of an appointed 
daughter. 

35. No one but a legitimate son of the body is 
declared to be heir of his father's wealth. An 
appointed daughter is said to be equal to him. All 
the others are stated to have a claim to maintenance 
(only). 

36. Because a son (Putra) saves his father from 
the hell called Put by the very sight of his face, 
therefore should a man be anxious to beget a son. 
.37. Both a son's son and the son of an appointed 
daughter cause a man to attain heaven. Both are 
pronounced to be equal as regards their right of 
inheritance and the duty of offering funeral balls of 
meal (Pi#das). 

32. Col. Dig. V, 3, 164; V.p. 99; Ratn. p. 534. TheRatnakara 
after this text inserts two other texts on the right of a Nishada 
son, which are elsewhere attributed to Devala. 

33> 34- V. p. 120. See Manu IX, 126, 158-160. 

35. Col. Dig. V, 4, 215 ; Viv. p. 285 ; V. p. 121. 

36. Col. Dig. V, 4, 304. punnamno narakat putraA pitaram trayate 
yataA 1 mukhasamdareanenapi tadutpattau yateta saA ll 

37. Col. Dig.V, 4, 304; Vgyvala, p. 80. 
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376 BWHASPATI. XXV, 38. 

38. Gautama has declared that a daughter is 
appointed after performing a sacrifice to Agni and 
Pra^apati ; others have said that she is an appointed 
daughter (Putrika) who was merely supposed to be 
one (before her birth) by a man having no male 
issue. 

39. The other sons, beginning with the son 
begotten on a wife (Kshetra^a), shall (respectively) 
take a fifth, a sixth, and a seventh part. 

40. The son given, the son cast off, the son 
bought, the son made (or adopted), the son by a 
.Sudra wife : these, when pure by caste and irre- 
proachable as to their conduct, are considered sons 
of middle rank. 

41. The son begotten on a wife (Kshetra^a) is 
despised by the virtuous ; and so are the son be- 
gotten on a woman twice married, the son of an 
unmarried damsel, the son received with the wife, 
and the son secretly born. 

42. Though born of a wife of the same caste, a 
son destitute of good qualities is unworthy to obtain 
the paternal wealth ; it shall go to those learned 
(kinsmen) who offer the funeral ball of meal (Vmda) 
for the father. 

43. A son redeems his father from the highest 

38. Col. Dig. V, 4, 225 ; Ratn. p. 562. See Gautama XXVIII, 
18. 

39. Col. Dig. V, 4, 246; Ratn. p. 545; V. p. 125. The Vtrami- 
trodaya reads samabhaginaA for sapta bhaginaA, ' The other five 
or six sons beginning with the wife's son are equal sharers.' Re- 
garding the wife's son (Kshetra^a), see Manu IX, 167 ; Bnhaspati 
XXIV, 12-14. 

40. 41. Col. Dig. V, 4, 202 ; V. p. 128; Ratn. p. 552. 
42, 43. May. p. 101. 

42-45. Col.Dig.V,4,264;V, 319; D.V.4; V.p.256; Viv.p.242. 
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XXV, 50. THE LAW OF INHERITANCE. 377 

and lowest debts ; consequently there is no use of 
him who acts otherwise. 

44. What can be done with a cow which neither 
gives milk nor is (ever) pregnant ? What is the 
good of a son being born who is neither learned nor 
virtuous ? 

• 45. A son who is destitute of learning, valour, and 
wealth, void of devotion and insight, and unobservant 
of good custom, such a son is declared to be no 
better than urine and faeces. 

46. In the revealed texts (of the Veda), in the 
traditional law (of the Smrztis), and in popular usage, 
the wife is declared to be half the body (of her 
husband), equally sharing the outcome of good and 
evil acts. 

47. Of him whose wife is not dead, half his body 
survives. How should any one else take the 
property, while half (his) body lives ? 

48. Although kinsmen (Sakulyas), although his 
father and mother, although uterine brothers be 
living, the wife of him who dies without leaving 
male issue shall succeed to his share. 

49. A wife deceased before (her husband) takes 
away his consecrated fire (Agnihotra); but if the 
husband dies before the wife, she takes his pro- 
perty, if she has been faithful to him. This is an 
eternal law. 

50. After having received all the movable and 
immovable property, the gold, base metals and 
grain, liquids and wearing apparel, she shall cause 

46. See XXIV, 11. 

46-52. Col. Dig. V, 8, 399; V. 8, 416; D. XI, 1, 2 ; Ratn. p. 589. 
46-49. V. pp. 141, 142. 47. M. II, 1, 6. 

48-52. Viv. pp. 289, 290. 
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37^ BR/HASPATI. XXV, 51. 

his monthly, sixmonthly, and annual .Sraddhas to be 
performed. 

51. Let her propitiate with funeral oblations and 
pious liberality her husband's paternal uncles, Gurus, 
daughter's sons, sister's sons, and maternal uncles ; 
also aged or helpless persons, guests, and women 
(belonging to the family). 

52. Should agnates (Sapi«das) or cognates (Ban- 
dhavas) or enemies injure the property, let the king 
inflict on them the punishment destined for a thief. 

53. The husband being separated (in interests 
from his former coparceners), his wife shall take 
after his death a pledge and whatever else is re- 
cognised as property, excepting the immovable 
wealth. 

54. A wife, though preserving her character and 
though partition have been made, is unworthy to 
obtain immovable property. Food or a portion of 
the arable land shall be given to her at will (for her 
support). 

55. The wife is declared to succeed to her hus- 
band's property, and in her default, the daughter. 

56. A daughter, like a son, springs from each 
member of a man ; how then should any other 
mortal inherit the father's property while she lives ? 

57. Equal in caste (to her father) and married to 
a man of the same caste as her own, virtuous, 
habitually submissive, she shall inherit her father's 
property, whether she may have been (expressly) 
appointed or not. 

53, 54. May. p. 77; V. pp. 134, 135, 173. 
55. 56- M. II, 2, 2; SmruLfc. (K. Iyer's translation) XI, 2, 113. 
56-58. Col. Dig. V, 4, 224; D. XI, 2, 8, 17 ; V. pp. 176, 180, 
183 ; Viv. pp. 292-294. 56, 57. Rata. p. 591. 
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XXV, 64. THE LAW OF INHERITANCE. 3^9 

58. As her father's wealth becomes her property, 
though kinsmen be in existence, even so her son 
becomes the owner of his mother's and maternal 
grandfathers wealth. 

59. In default of them, uterine brothers or bro- 
ther's sons, agnates (Sakulyas) and cognates (Ban- 
dhavas), pupils, or learned Brahmans are entitled to 
the inheritance. 

60. When a man dies leaving no issue, nor wife, 
nor brother, nor father, nor mother, all his Sapi»das 
shall divide his property in due shares. 

61. Half the entire wealth, however, shall first be 
set apart for the benefit of the deceased (owner) and 
carefully assigned for his monthly, sixmonthly, and 
annual tSraddhas. 

62. When there are several relatives, agnates 
(Sakulyas), and cognates (Bandhavas), whosoever of 
them is the nearest shall take the wealth of him who 
died leaving no issue. 

63. When a man dies without leaving either wife 
or male issue, the mother has to be considered as 
her son's heiress, or a brother (may succeed) if she 
consents to it. 

64. But on his death the mother shall take a 
son's share. The mothers shall share equally with 
the sons, the maidens shall take fourth-part shares. 

59. Col. Dig. V, 8, 422 ; D. XI, 2, 26. ' In default of them,' 
i. e. of a daughter or daughter's son. 

59-62. Col. Dig. V, 8, 437; Ratn. p. 595. 

60. V. p. 216. 61. D. XI, 6, 13. 

62. V. p. 194 ; May. p. 81. 

63. Col. Dig. V, 8, 423 ; V. p. 191; Viv. p. 293 ; D. XI, 3, 2. 

64. Col. Dig. V, 2, 85 ; V. pp. 81, 84, &c. ' On his death,' i.e. 
on the father's death. For tanaya«jsasamS>»sini, ' shall take a 
son's share,' the Vtramitrodaya reads tanaya va sama/wsint, ' or the 
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65, 66. To a father the funeral ball (Pinda) and 
water oblation shall be offered by his son ; in default 
of a son, the widow (succeeds) ; in her default, a 
uterine brother; in default of him, the co-heirs 
(dayada^) ; afterwards, the property goes to the 
daughter's son. 

6j. Should a Kshatriya, Vairya, or .Sudra die 
without leaving male issue, or wife, or brother, their 
property shall be taken (as escheat) by the king, for 
he is the lord of all. 

68. Except in the case of a Brahman ; but a king 
bent on the practice of virtue must allot a mainten- 
ance to his women. Thus has the law of inheritance 
been declared. 

69. For her food (he must assign) a Prastha of 
rice every afternoon, together with fuel, and one 
dress purchased for three Pa«as must be given to 
her every three months. 

70. What is left after setting apart property suffi- 



daughter shall take an equal share.' VafospatimLrra, Kamal&kara, 
Nandapa«<fita, and other commentators explain the term mitaraA, 
' mothers,' as denoting step-mothers who have no issue, whereas in 
the first clause the term 'mother' (ganani), according to them, 
denotes a woman who has male issue. It seems more natural, 
however, to interpret the term ' mother ' in the same way in both 
clauses. Vish»u (XVIII, 34, 35) has the analogous precept that 
mothers and maiden daughters shall receive shares corresponding 
to the shares of sons. Vishnu's rule relates to a division of property 
among sons differing in caste, and the present text of BreTiaspati 
seems to apply to the same case. 

65, 66. Aparirka; Smritik. XI, 4, 19 (Iyer). These texts are 
quoted in some works only, and it is certainly difficult to reconcile 
them with the other texts of Br*haspati on inheritance. 

67. Col. Dig. V, 8, 446 ; D. XI, 1, 49 ; May. p. 83 ; Viv. p. 298. 

68-7 1. Nandapanrfita's Vajg-ayantf ; IJgyvalS, p. 82 ; Gautamiyi 
MitaksharS. The reading in 71 is uncertain. 
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XXV, 78. THE LAW OF INHERITANCE. 38 1 

cient for the expense of her dress, food, and for the 
washerman, shall be made over to the co-heirs. 

71. (The widow) shall recite the Dhumavasanika 
prayer in the evening, bathe frequently, and pay no 
regard to dwelling, food, or clothing after her hus- 
band's death. 

72. He who (having been divided) is again living, 
through affection, together with his father or brother, 
or with his uncle even, is said to be reunited with 
them. 

73. When brothers formerly divided are again 
living together through affection and arrange a 
second division, the right of primogeniture does not 
accrue in that case. 

74. When any one (brother) should die or anyhow 
renounce worldly interests, his share is not lost ; it 
is allotted to his uterine brother. 

75. If there be a sister, she is entitled to a share 
of his property. This is the law regarding (the 
wealth of) one destitute of issue, and who has no 
wife or father. 

76. When two (coparceners) have again established 
together, they shall mutually inherit their property. 

77. If among reunited coparceners any one should 
acquire property through learning, valour, or other 
(independent effort of his own), a double share must 
be given to him ; the rest shall take equal shares. 

78. Whatever has been given by the paternal 

72. Col. Dig. V, 8, 430; M. II, 9, 3; May. p. 84; V. pp. 40, 
162, 205 ; Viv. p. 300; D. XI, 1, 30, XII, 3; Ratn. p. 605. 
73-75- Col. Dig. V, 8, 407 ; Viv. p. 302 ; V. p. 159. 

76. May. p. 88 ; Viv. p. 305 ; Ratn. p. 602. 

77. Col. Dig. V, 8, 460 ; V. p. 205 ; May. p. 85 ; Viv. p. 302. 

78. May. p. 69 ; Smr/ttf. (Iyer) VII, 23. 
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382 BJUHASPATI. XXV, 79. 

grandfather, the father, or the mother, (all that) 
shall not be taken from him (who possesses it) ; (he 
may keep), likewise, property acquired by valour 
and the wealth of his wife. 

79. Those by whom clothes and the like articles 
have been declared indivisible have not decided 
properly. The wealth of the rich depends on clothes 
and ornaments. 

80. (Such wealth) when withheld from partition 
will yield no profit ; but neither can it be allotted to 
a single (coparcener). Therefore it has to be divided 
with some skill ; or else it would be useless. 

81. Clothes and ornaments are divided by (dis- 
tributing the proceeds after) selling them ; a written 
bond (concerning a debt, is divided) after recovering 
the sum lent ; prepared food (is divided) by an ex- 
change for (an equal amount of) unprepared food. 

82. The water of a well or pool shall be drawn 
and used according to need. A single female (slave) 
shall be (successively) set to work at their houses 
(by the several sharers) according to their shares (of 
the inheritance). 

83. If there are many of them, they shall be 
divided equally. The same rule applies to male 
slaves as well. Property obtained for a pious pur- 
pose shall be divided in equal shares. 

84. Fields and embankments shall be divided 
according to their several shares. A common (road 
or) pasture-ground shall be always used by the co- 
heirs in due proportion to their several shares. 

79-84. Col. Dig. V, 5, 366; May. pp. 71, 72; Smre'ti*. (Iyer) 
VII, 41-43, &c. The arrangement of these texts varies in the 
several works. 

80b, 82. D.I, 10; V, 3. 
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XXV, 91- THE LAW OF INHERITANCE. 383 

85. The clothes, ornaments, bed, and the like, as 
well as the vehicle and the like, appertaining to the 
father, shall be given to the person who partakes of 
his funeral repast, after honouring him with fragrant 
drugs and flowers. 

86. Such property, whether immovable or other, 
as has been given to women by their father-in-law, 
can never be taken away from them by the co-heirs. 

87. Strldhana goes to the children, and the 
daughter if not betrothed has a share in it. If she 
is married, she shall receive an honorary trifle only. 

88. The mother's sister, the wife of a maternal 
uncle, a paternal uncle's wife, a father's sister, a 
mother-in-law, and an elder brother's wife are de- 
clared to be equal to a mother. 

89. If they have no legitimate son of the body, 
nor (other) son, nor daughter's son, nor their son, 
their sister's son, &c. shall inherit their property. 

90. A heinous crime, (a claim regarding) immov- 
able property, a deposit, and a previous partition 
among co-heirs, have to be ascertained by cir- 
cumstantial evidence, in default of documents and 
witnesses. 

91. A family feud, mutual malice, or the. discovery 
of stolen goods, may be evidence of a heinous crime ; 
possession of the land may be proof of property ; 
and separate property is an argument of partition. 

85. M. I, 4. 17 ; May. p. 70; V. p. 250. 

86. V. p. 174; SmretW. XI, 1, 44. 

87. Col. Dig. V, 9, 487 ; D. IV, 2, 3 ; Viv. p. 267 ; V. p. 229. 
The two first works read, ' she does not take her mother's wealth ' 
for ' she shall receive an honorary trifle only.' 

88,89. Col.Dig.V,9,5i 3 ; D.VI, 3 , 3 i; May. p. 98; V. p. 243. 
90-92. Col. Dig. V, 6, 389; D. XIV, 8. 
90, 92. V. p. 261. 
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92. Those who keep their income, expenditure, 
and mortgages distinct, and engage in mutual trans- 
actions in money-lending and traffic, are undoubtedly 
separate. 

93. Whether kinsmen are united or separate, they 
are all alike as regards immovable property, as no 
one of them has power in any case to give, mortgage, 
or sell it. 

94. 95. Whatever share is enjoyed by each, must 
not be changed from him. If he should subsequently 
contest a distribution, which was made with his own 
consent, he shall be compelled by the king to content 
himself with his share, and shall be punished if he 
should persist in contention. 

96. When the loan or mortgaging of joint property 
is concealed with a fraudulent purpose, the king 
shall recover it from the cheat by artifice, but not 
use violence to extort it from him. 

97. Cheats, robbers of wealth, crafty and covetous 
men, shall be reclaimed by friendly expostulation, 
by the loss of their own property, or by stra- 
tagem. 

98. Household utensils, beasts of burden and the 
like, milch cattle, ornaments, and workmen have to 
be divided on being discovered. When property is 
(supposed to be) hidden, proof by sacred libation is 
ordained. 



92. May. p. 75 ; Viv. p. 313 ; Rata. p. 608. 

93. M. I, 1, 30; May. p. 76; V. pp. 87, 158; D. II, 27 
(' Vyasa '). For ' kinsmen ' some works read ' coparceners ' or 
* co-heirs ' (dayadiA). The general meaning remains the same. 

94. 95. Col. Dig. V, 6, 378 ; May. p. 76 ; V. pp. 258, 259. 
96, 97. Col. Dig. V, 6, 379 ; Rata. p. 526. 

98. Smmtf. (Iyer) VI, 11. 
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XXVI, 3- GAMBLING AND BETTING. 385 

99. When there are many uterine brothers sprung 
from one (father), and a son is born even to one of 
them only, they all are declared to have male off- 
spring (through that son). 

100. The same rule is declared for a plurality of 
wives of one (husband) ; if one of them has male 
issue, that (son) shall present the funeral ball of 
meal to them all. 

101. (For one leaving no male issue), a brother, 
or brother's son, or a Sapinda, or a pupil, should 
first perform the ceremony of uniting him with the 
Sapi»aas (to be worshipped at a 3Vaddha offering), 
and then offer him the funeral ceremonies customary 
on joyful occasions. 

XXVI. Gambling and Betting. 

1. Gambling has been prohibited by Manu, be- 
cause it destroys truth, honesty, and wealth. It has 
been permitted by other (legislators) when con- 
ducted so as to allow the king a share (of every 
stake). 

2. It shall take place under the superintendence 
of keepers of gaming-houses, as it serves the pur- 
pose of discovering thieves. The same rule has to 
be observed in bets on prize-fights with animals. 

3. When birds, rams, deer or other (animals) are 
caused to fight against one another, after a wager 
has been laid, it is called betting on animals (sama- 
hvaya). 

99, 100. Ratn. p. 583; Varadara^a, p. 27. 

101. Ratn. p. 600; Col. Dig. V, 8, 454. 

XXVI, 1, 2. Viv.p. 318; Viram.pp. 721,722. See Manu IX, 224. 

3. Viv. p. 317; Ratn. p. 610. 

[33] C C 
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4. When any one is defeated in a prize-fight 
between two animals, the wager which has been 
laid shall be paid by the owner of the (defeated) 
animal. 

5. A wager (or game) shall be made in public; 
false gamblers shall be banished. 

6. When there is a point at issue between the two 
parties (in a game or wager, other) gamblers shall 
examine (and decide) the matter ; if they are enemies 
(of either party), the king shall decide the dispute. 

7. One defeated in a secret game ; or ignorant of 
the rules ; or (defeated) by the use of false dice, or 
by deceit, though acquainted with the game, shall 
be released ; and one who has lost his entire wealth 
in a game shall not be compelled to give the whole 
of it. 

8. The keeper of the gaming-house shall receive 
the stakes and pay the victorious gambler and the 
king ; he shall also act as witness in a dispute, 
assisted by three other gamblers. 

9. Those wicked men who use false dice in a 
game, or rob the king of his due, or cheat by making 
false computations, are declared to be gamblers de- 
serving punishment. 

XXVII. Miscellaneous (Prakir«aka). 

1. This (aggregate of rules concerning) lawsuits 
instituted by litigants has been briefly declared ; I 
will declare (next the law concerning) Miscellaneous 
Causes instituted by the king (in person). 



4, 5. Viv. p. 318; VJram. p. 720. 6. Viram. p. 720. 

7-9. Ratn. pp. 614-617. 

XXVII, 1. Viram. p. 722 ; Ratn. p. 621. 
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2. In the case of a conflict between two Smrztis 
(texts of law), equity should be resorted to ; when 
the law-books are inapplicable, that course should be 
followed which is indicated by a consideration of the 
circumstances of the case. 

3. (However) the first rank (among legislators) 
belongs to Manu, because he has embodied the 
essence of the Veda in his work ; that Smmi (or 
text of law) which is opposed to the tenor of the 
laws of Manu is not approved. 

4. When he has discovered a man to be an 
offender, (the king) should inflict (one of the va- 
rious sorts of punishment) on him, (gentle) admo- 
nition, (harsh) reproof or corporal chastisement, or 
one of the four gradations of fines. 

5. (Let him inflict) a (gentle) admonition, when 
the offence is very light ; (harsh) reproof, for a crime 
in the first degree ; a fine, for a crime in the (second 
or) middlemost degree ; and arrest, in the case of 
high-treason. 

6. Banishment also may be resorted to by (a king) 
desirous of promoting his own welfare in order to 
meet opposition, and all (the various) sorts (of 
punishment) should be united in the case of one 
who has committed a mortal sin. 

7. (The king) should punish elders, domestic 
priests, and persons commanding respect, with 
(gentle) admonition only ; other litigants he should 
amerce in a fine, when they are found to be guilty ; 



2. Vtram. p. 119. 

3. Col. Dig. V, 5, 333. vedirthopanibaddhatvat prSdhinyajw tu 
mano/i smr/tam I manvarthaviparita ya na si smriliA prarasyate II 

4-7. Ratn. p. 629. 

C C 2 
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and on the perpetrators of a heavy crime he should 
inflict corporal punishment. 

8. (Gentle) admonition and (harsh) reproof are 
declared to be the privilege of the Brahman 
(appointed as chief judge) ; but both fines and 
corporal punishment may be inflicted by the king 
only. 

9. Both hands, both feet, the male organ, the eye, 
the tongue, both ears, the nose, the neck, one half 
of the feet, the thumb and index, the forehead, the 
lips, the hindpart, and the hips : 

10. These fourteen places of punishment have 
been indicated. For a Brahman, branding him on 
the forehead is ordained as the only kind of punish- 
ment. 

1 1 . A Brahman, though a mortal sinner, shall not 
suffer capital punishment; the king shall banish him, 
and cause him to be branded and shaved. 

12. That man who deserves capital punishment 
shall be compelled to pay one hundred Suvarwas ; 
one deserving to have a limb cut off, half as much ; 
and one deserving to have the thumb and index 
(cut off), half of that. 

13. The eighteen titles of law have been ex- 
plained, together with the particulars of plaint and 
answer. Learn now (the law regarding) the relative 
validity of transactions. 

14. That transaction which has been prior in time 
(to another) shall be upheld. If it is departed from, 
that is (called) an alteration of a transaction. 

15. If a creditor or debtor revokes a previous 

8. Ratn. p. 630. 9, 10. Ratn. p. 631. 11. Ratn. p. 634. 
12. Ratn. p. 656. 13-18. Ratn. pp. 618-620. 
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agreement and makes another contract of the same 
description, (in which a) greater or less (amount is 
stated), it is termed an alteration of a transaction. 

16. When (a debtor) having received a loan at 
the rate of two per cent, (in the month) promises to 
pay five per cent., that subsequent agreement is 
valid. 

17. Between two successive transactions, the first 
is (rendered) void (by the second) ; a subsequent 
agreement prevails over the one preceding it in 
time. 

18. When a man first makes a deposit and con- 
verts it into a pledge afterwards, after receiving 
money (for it), or sells it, the second transaction 
prevails over the first. 

[19. Forbidden practices are found among the 
Southerners in the present day, (such as) matches 
with a maternal uncle's daughter, in spite of the 
prohibited degree of relationship on the mother's 
side (causing such unions to be illegal). 

20. The highly reprehensible custom of a brother 
living with his deceased brother's wife, and the de- 
livery of a marriageable damsel to a family is found 
in other countries. 

21. What is more, matches with a mother occur 
among the Parasikas. The inhabitants of some 
countries do not allow the presentation of fresh gifts 
(of food) at a .Sraddha offering to those Brahmans 
who have been fed at a ^Sraddha held on the eleventh 

19-24. These texts will be published elsewhere. They have been 
taken from the Sawskara Kant/a of the Smr/'li^andrikS, where they 
are quoted from an uncertain author. 20 has been printed, as a 
text of Br»haspati, in Professor BUhler's UggvaMi, p. 101. The term 
' PSrasikas ' denotes the Persians, or perhaps the Parsis of India. 
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day (after the decease of a person) or at some other 
Sraddha. 

22. Others, after lending grain, take twice as much 
back in the autumn season and occupy the embanked 
land, after having received twice the amount lent, 

23. Though the principal has been repaid. This 
is reprehensible also. Such forbidden practices (the 
king) should check (when they are resorted to) 
through folly. 

24. Such customs as are not opposed to the laws 
of particular countries and castes or other (corpora- 
tions), every king should establish in accordance 
with the sacred law, after consulting the law-books.] 

25. Thus let the king every day examine, in 
common with learned Brahmans, both the suits 
proffered by litigants and those instituted by the 
king (himself). 

26. When the safety of many may be effected by 
destroying a single offender, his execution is produc- 
tive of religious merit (even). 

25. Ratn. p. 618. 

26. Smr«i£. ekasmin yatra nidhanaw prapite dushAutSriwi 1 ba- 
hflnaw bhavati kshemas lasya pu«yaprado vadhaA ll 
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ADDENDA. 

P. 231, Appendix v. 56. This difficult text, together with an 
additional text, is quoted in a somewhat different, but equally faulty 
form, in the recently published last fasciculus of the Vivadaratnakara 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. I propose to render the two texts as 
follows : * Fines beginning with a Karsh£pa«a may amount to four 
Karshapawas at most (in heavy cases) ; there are others beginning 
with two and rising to eight, or beginning with three and rising 
to twelve Karshapawas. All those (fines) which have been declared 
to begin with one Karshapa«a may be raised to the fourfold amount ; 
the same rule applies to the other fines as well, excepting the highest 
fine (which consists of 2500 Pawas).' 

P. 369, after v. 14, add ' 15. A wife should be honoured by her 
husband with (presents of) clothes, ornaments, and food ; and at a 
festival (she should receive similar presents) from her father and 
brothers, her parents-in-law, and other relations.' 

P. 369, after note on w. 12-14, <*<W *&■ Smr/tLfc. bhartri patni 
samabhyariyi vastrilawkirabho^anaiA I utsave tu pitnbhratmva- 
raradyau £a bandhubhiA II 
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INTRODUCTION. 



To the sacred literature of the Brahmans, in the strict 
sense of the term, i.e. to the Veda, there belongs a certain 
number of complementary works without whose assistance 
the student is, according to Hindu notions, unable to do 
more than commit the sacred texts to memory. In 
the first place all Vedic texts must, in order to be under- 
stood, be read together with running commentaries such as 
Sayawa's commentaries on the Sawhitas and Brahmawas, 
and the Bhashyas ascribed to Sankara on the chief Upani- 
shads. But these commentaries do not by themselves 
conduce to a full comprehension of the contents of the 
sacred texts, since they confine themselves to explaining 
the meaning of each detached passage without investigating 
its relation to other passages, and the whole of which they 
form part ; considerations of the latter kind are at any rate 
introduced occasionally only. The task of taking a com- 
prehensive view of the contents of the Vedic writings as a 
whole, of systematising what they present in an unsyste- 
matical form, of showing the mutual co-ordination or sub- 
ordination of single passages and sections, and of reconciling 
contradictions — which, according to the view of the orthodox 
commentators, can be apparent only — is allotted to a sepa- 
rate jastra or body of doctrine which is termed Mima/wsa, 
i.e. the investigation or enquiry kot' i£oxyv, viz. the enquiry 
into the connected meaning of the sacred texts. 

Of this Mimaw/sa two branches have to be distinguished, 
the so-called earlier (puna) Mimawsa, and the later (uttara) 
Mima/wsa. The former undertakes to systematise the 
karmakau</a, i. e. that entire portion of the Veda which is 
concerned with action, pre-eminently sacrificial action, and 
which comprises the Saw/hitas and the Brahmawas exclusive 
of the Arawyaka portions ; the latter performs the same 
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service with regard to the so-called gn&nakanda., i.e. that 
part of the Vedic writings which includes the Ara«yaka 
portions of the Brahma«as, and a number of detached 
treatises called Upanishads. Its subject is not action but 
knowledge, viz. the knowledge of Brahman. 

At what period these two jastras first assumed a definite 
form, we are unable to ascertain. Discussions of the nature 
of those which constitute the subject-matter of the PQrva 
Mlmawsa must have arisen at a very early period, and the 
word Mimaw/sa itself together with its derivatives is 
already employed in the Brahmawas to denote the doubts 
and discussions connected with certain contested points of 
ritual. The want of a body of definite rules prescribing how 
to act, i.e. how to perform the various sacrifices in full 
accordance with the teaching of the Veda, was indeed an 
urgent one, because it was an altogether practical want, 
continually pressing itself on the adhvaryus engaged in 
ritualistic duties. And the task of establishing such rules 
was moreover a comparatively limited and feasible one ; for 
the members of a certain Vedic jakha or school had to do 
no more than to digest thoroughly their own brahmawa and 
sa/«hita, without being under any obligation of reconciling 
with the teaching of their own books the occasionally con- 
flicting rules implied in the texts of other jakhas. It was 
assumed that action, as being something which depends on 
the will and choice of man, admits of alternatives, so that 
a certain sacrifice may be performed in different ways by 
members of different Vedic schools, or even by the followers 
of one and the same jakha. 

The Uttara Mfma**sa-jastra may be supposed to have 
originated considerably later than the Pftrva Mimawsa. In 
the first place, the texts with which it is concerned doubtless 
constitute the latest branch of Vedic literature. And in the 
second place, the subject-matter of those texts did not call 
for a systematical treatment with equal urgency, as it was 
in no way connected with practice ; the mental attitude of 
the authors of the Upanishads, who in their lucubrations on 
Brahman and the soul aim at nothing less than at definite- 
ness and coherence, may have perpetuated itself through 
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many generations without any great inconvenience resulting 
therefrom. 

But in the long run two causes must have acted with 
ever-increasing force, to give an impulse to the systematic 
working up of the teaching of the Upanishads also. The 
followers of the different Vedic jakhas no doubt recog- 
nised already at an early period the truth that, while 
conflicting statements regarding the details of a sacrifice 
can be got over by the assumption of a vikalpa, i.e. an 
optional proceeding, it is not so with regard to such 
topics as the nature of Brahman, the relation to it of the 
human soul, the origin of the physical universe, and the like. 
Concerning them, one opinion only can be the true one, and 
it therefore becomes absolutely incumbent on those, who 
look on the whole body of the Upanishads as revealed 
truth, to demonstrate that their teaching forms a con- 
sistent whole free from all contradictions. In addition 
there supervened the external motive that, while the karma- 
ka»</a of the Veda concerned only the higher castes of 
brahmanically constituted society, on which it enjoins 
certain sacrificial performances connected with certain re- 
wards, the gnknak&nda, as propounding a certain theory of 
the world, towards which any reflecting person inside or 
outside the pale of the orthodox community could not but 
take up a definite position, must soon have become the 
object of criticism on the part of those who held different 
views on religious and philosophic things, and hence stood 
in need of systematic defence. 

At present there exists a vast literature connected with the 
two branches of the MJmawsa. We have, on the one hand, all 
those works which constitute the Purva Mlma*«sa-.sastra — or 
as it is often, shortly but not accurately, termed, the Mima/«sa- 
jastra — and, on the other hand, all those works which are 
commonly comprised under the name Vedanta-jastra. At 
the head of this extensive literature there stand two collec- 
tions of Sutras (i.e. short aphorisms constituting in their 
totality a complete body of doctrine upon some subject), 
whose reputed authors are Caimini and Badarayana. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the composition of those two 
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collections of Sutras was preceded by a long series of pre- 
paratory literary efforts of which they merely represent the 
highly condensed outcome. This is rendered probable by 
the analogy of other ^astras, as well as by the exhaustive 
thoroughness with which the Sutras perform their task of 
systematizing the teaching of the Veda, and is further 
proved by the frequent references which the Sutras make to 
the views of earlier teachers. If we consider merely the 
preserved monuments of Indian literature, the Sutras (of the 
two Mima;//sas as well as of other .yastras) mark the begin- 
ning ; if we, however, take into account what once existed, 
although it is at present irretrievably lost, we observe that 
they occupy a strictly central position, summarising, on the 
one hand, a series of early literary essays extending over 
many generations, and forming, on the other hand, the head 
spring of an ever broadening activity of commentators as 
well as virtually independent writers, which reaches down to 
our days, and may yet have some future before itself. 

The general scope of the two Mima/«sa-sutras and their 
relation to the Veda have been indicated in what precedes. 
A difference of some importance between the two has, how- 
ever, to be noted in this connexion. The systematisation of 
the karmakaWa of the Veda led to the elaboration of two 
classes of works, viz. the Kalpa-sutras on the one hand, and 
the Purva Mima;«sa-sutras on the other hand. The former 
give nothing but a description as concise as possible of the 
sacrifices enjoined in the Brahmawas ; while the latter 
discuss and establish the general principles which the 
author of a Kalpa-sutra has to follow, if he wishes to render 
his rules strictly conformable to the teaching of the Veda. 
The £-«anaka»</a of the Veda, on the other hand, is systema- 
tised in a single work, viz. the Uttara Mimawsa or Vedanta- 
sutras, which combine the two tasks of concisely stating the 
teaching of the Veda, and of argumentatively establishing 
the special interpretation of the Veda adopted in the Sutras. 
This difference may be accounted for by two reasons. In 
the first place, the contents of the karmaka«</a, as being of 
an entirely practical nature, called for summaries such as 
the Kalpa-sutras, from which all burdensome discussions of 
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method are excluded ; while there was no similar reason for 
the separation of the two topics in the case of the purely 
theoretical science of Brahman. And, in the second place, 
the Vedanta-sutras throughout presuppose the Piirva 
Mimazwsa-sfitras, and may therefore dispense with the 
discussion of general principles and methods already esta- 
blished in the latter. 

The time at which the two Mimawzsa-sutras were com- 
posed we are at present unable to fix with any certainty ; 
a few remarks on the subject will, however, be made later 
on. Their outward form is that common to all the so- 
called Sutras which aims at condensing a given body of 
doctrine in a number of concise aphoristic sentences, and 
often even mere detached words in lieu of sentences. 
Besides the Mimazwsa-sutras this literary form is common 
to the fundamental works on the other philosophic systems, 
on the Vedic sacrifices, on domestic ceremonies, on sacred 
law, on grammar, and on metres. The two Mimawzsa- 
sutras occupy, however, an altogether exceptional position 
in point of style. All Sutras aim at conciseness ; that is 
clearly the reason to which this whole species of literary 
composition owes its existence. This their aim they reach 
by the rigid exclusion of all words which can possibly be 
spared, by the careful avoidance of all unnecessary repeti- 
tions, and, as in the case of the grammatical Sutras, by the 
employment of an arbitrarily coined terminology which 
substitutes single syllables for entire words or combination 
of words. At the same time the manifest intention of the 
Sutra writers is to express themselves with as much clear- 
ness as the conciseness affected by them admits of. The 
aphorisms are indeed often concise to excess, but not 
otherwise intrinsically obscure, the manifest care of the 
writers being to retain what is essential in a given phrase, 
and to sacrifice only what can be supplied, although perhaps 
not without difficulty, and an irksome strain of memory and 
reflection. Hence the possibility of understanding without 
a commentary a very considerable portion at any rate of 
the ordinary Sutras. Altogether different is the case of the 
two Mim&wsa-sutras. There scarcely one single Sutra is 
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intelligible without a commentary. The most essential 
words are habitually dispensed with; nothing is, for instance, 
more common than the simple omission of the subject or 
predicate of a sentence. And when here and there a Sfttra 
occurs whose words construe without anything having to be 
supplied, the phraseology is so eminently vague and obscure 
that without the help derived from a commentary we should 
be unable to make out to what subject the Sutra refers. 
When undertaking to translate either of the Mlmawsa- 
sfttras we therefore depend altogether on commentaries; 
and hence the question arises which of the numerous com- 
mentaries extant is to be accepted as a guide to their right 
understanding. 

The commentary here selected for translation, together 
with Badarayawa's Sutras 1 (to which we shall henceforth • 
confine our attention to the exclusion of Gaimini's Purva 
Mimamsa-sutras), is the one composed by the celebrated 
theologian .Sankara or, as he is commonly called, .Sankara- 
£arya. There are obvious reasons for this selection. In 
the first place, the .Saiikara-bhashya represents the so- 
called orthodox side of Brahmanical theology which strictly 
upholds the Brahman or highest Self of the Upanishads as 
something different from, and in fact immensely superior to, 
the divine beings such as Vishwu or .Siva, which, for many 
centuries, have been the chief objects of popular worship in 
India. In the second place, the doctrine advocated by 
.Sankara is, from a purely philosophical point of view and 
apart from all theological considerations, the most im- 
portant and interesting one which has arisen on Indian soil ; 
neither those forms of the Vedanta which diverge from the 
view represented by .Sankara nor any of the non-Vedantic 
systems can be compared with the so-called orthodox 
Vedanta in boldness, depth, and subtlety of speculation. 
In the third place, -Sankara's bhashya is, as far as we know, 
the oldest of the extant commentaries, and relative antiquity 
is at any rate one of the circumstances which have to be 

1 The Sfttras in which the ^Janakanoa of the Veda is systematised go by 
various names, being called either VedSnta-sQtras, or Uttara MtmS/wsS-sfltras, 
or Brahma-sfitras, or 5artraka MimaOTSa-sdtras. 
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taken into account, although, it must be admitted, too much 
weight may easily be attached to it. The Sankara-bhashya 
further is the authority most generally deferred to in India 
as to the right understanding of the Vedanta-sfitras, and 
ever since Ankara's time the majority of the best thinkers 
of India have been men belonging to his school. If in 
addition to all this we take into consideration the intrinsic 
merits of .Sankara's work which, as a piece of philo- , 
sophical argumentation and theological apologetics, un- 
doubtedly occupies a high rank, the preference here given 
to it will be easily understood. 

But to the European — or, generally, modern — translator 
of the Vedanta-sutras with .Sankara's commentary another 
question will of course suggest itself at once, viz. whether 
or not .Sankara's explanations faithfully render the intended 
meaning of the author of the Sutras. To the Indian Pa«<tft 
of .Sankara's school this question has become an indifferent 
one, or, to state the case more accurately, he objects to 
its being raised, as he looks on .Sankara's authority as 
standing above doubt and dispute. When pressed to 
make good his position he will, moreover, most probably 
not enter into any detailed comparison of .Sankara's com- 
ments with the text of Badarayana's Sfitras, but will rather 
endeavour to show on speculative grounds that .Sankara's 
philosophical view is the only true one, whence it of course 
follows that it accurately represents the meaning of Bada- 
rayana, who himself must necessarily be assumed to have 
taught the true doctrine. But on the modern investigator, 
who neither can consider himself bound by the authority of 
a name however great, nor is likely to look to any Indian 
system of thought for the satisfaction of his speculative 
wants, it is clearly incumbent not to acquiesce from the out- 
set in the interpretations given of the Vedanta-sutras — and 
the Upanishads — by .Sankara and his school, but to submit 
them, as far as that can be done, to a critical investigation 

This is a task which would have to be undertaken even if 
.Sankara's views as to the true meaning of the Sutras and 
Upanishads had never been called into doubt on Indian 
soil, although in that case it could perhaps hardly be entered 
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upon with much hope of success ; but it becomes much more 
urgent, and at the same time more feasible, when we meet 
in India itself with systems claiming to be Vedantic and 
based on interpretations of the Sutras and Upanishads 
more or less differing from those of .Sahkara. The claims 
of those systems to be in the possession of the right under- 
standing of the fundamental authorities of the Vedanta 
must at any rate be examined, even if we should finally be 
compelled to reject them. 

It appears that already at a very early period the 
Vedanta-sutras had come to be looked upon as an authori- 
tative work, not to be neglected by any who wished to 
affiliate their own doctrines to the Veda. At present, at 
any rate, there are very few Hindu sects not interested in 
showing that their distinctive tenets are countenanced by 
Badarayawa's teaching. Owing to this the commentaries 
on the Sutras have in the course of time become very 
numerous, and it is at present impossible to give a full and 
accurate enumeration even of those actually existing, much 
less of those referred to and quoted. Mr. Fitz-Edward 
Hall, in his Bibliographical Index, mentions fourteen com- 
mentaries, copies of which had been inspected by himself. 
Some among these (as, for instance, Ramanu^a's Vedanta- 
sara, No. XXXV) are indeed not commentaries in the strict 
sense of the word, but rather systematic expositions of the 
doctrine supposed to be propounded in the Sutras ; but, on 
the other hand, there are in existence several true commen- 
taries which had not been accessible to Fitz-Edward Hall. 
It would hardly be practical — and certainly not feasible in 
this place — to submit all the existing bhashyas to a critical 
enquiry at once. All we can do here is to single out one or 
a few of the more important ones, and to compare their 
interpretations with those given by .Sankara, and with the 
text of the Sutras themselves. 

The bhashya, which in this connexion is the first to press 
itself upon our attention, is the one composed by the famous 
Vaish«ava theologian and philosopher Ramanu^u, who is 
supposed to have lived in the twelfth century. The Rama- 
nuija or, as it is often called, the .Sri-bhashya appears to be 
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the oldest commentary extant next to Sankara's. It is 
further to be noted that the sect of the Ramanu^as occupies 
a pre-eminent position among the Vaishwava sects which 
themselves, in their totality, may claim to be considered the 
most important among all Hindu sects. The intrinsic value 
of the .Sri-bhashya moreover is — as every student ac- 
quainted w^th it will be ready to acknowledge — a very high 
one ; it strikes one throughout as a very solid performance 
due to a writer of extensive learning and great power of argu- 
mentation, and in its polemic parts, directed chiefly against 
the school of .Sankara, it not unfrequently deserves to be 
called brilliant even. And in addition to all this it shows 
evident traces of being not the mere outcome of Ramanuga's 
individual views, but of resting on an old and weighty 
tradition. 

This latter point is clearly of the greatest importance. 
If it could be demonstrated or even rendered probable only 
that the oldest bhashya which we possess, i.e. the Sah- 
kara-bhashya, represents an uninterrupted and uniform 
tradition bridging over the interval between Badarayana, 
the reputed author of the Sutras, and .Sankara ; and if, on 
the other hand, it could be shown that the more modern 
bhashyas are not supported by old tradition, but are 
nothing more than bold attempts of clever sectarians to 
force an old work of generally recognised authority into 
the service of their individual tenets ; there would certainly 
be no reason for us to raise the question whether the later 
bhashyas can help us in making out the true meaning of 
the Sutras. All we should have to do in that case would be 
to accept Sankara's interpretations as they stand, or at the 
utmost to attempt to make out, if at all possible, by a 
careful comparison of Ankara's bhashya with the text of 
the Sutras, whether the former in all cases faithfully repre- 
sents the purport of the latter. 

In the most recent book of note which at all enters into the 
question as to how far we have to accept Sankara as a guide 
to the right understanding of the Sutras (Mr. A. Gough's 
Philosophy of the Upanishads) the view is maintained (pp. 
239 ff.) that Sankara is the generally recognised expositor 
[34] b 
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of true Vedanta doctrine, that that doctrine was handed 
down by an unbroken series of teachers intervening between 
him and the Sutrakara, and that there existed from the 
beginning only one Vedanta doctrine, agreeing in all essen- 
tial points with the doctrine known to us from .Sankara's 
writings. Mr. Gough undertakes to prove this view, firstly, 
by a comparison of .Sankara's system with the teaching of 
the Upanishads themselves ; and, secondly, by a comparison 
of the purport of the Sutras — as far as that can be made 
out independently of the commentaries — with the interpre- 
tations given of them by .Sankara. To both these points 
we shall revert later on. Meanwhile, I only wish to remark 
concerning the former point that, even if we could show 
with certainty that all the Upanishads propound one and 
the same doctrine, there yet remains the undeniable fact of 
our being confronted by a considerable number of essen- 
tially differing theories, all of which claim to be founded on 
the Upanishads. And with regard to the latter point I 
have to say for the present that, as long as we have 
only .Sankara's bhashya before us, we are naturally 
inclined to find in the Sutras — which, taken by them- 
selves, are for the greater part unintelligible — the meaning 
which .Sankara ascribes to them ; while a reference to 
other bhashyas may not impossibly change our views at 
once. — Meanwhile, we will consider the question as to the 
unbroken uniformity of Vedantic tradition from another 
point of view, viz. by enquiring whether or not the 
Sutras themselves, and the .Sankara-bhashya, furnish any 
indications of there having existed already at an early time 
essentially different Vedantic systems or lines of Vedantic 
speculation. 

Beginning with the Sutras, we find that they supply ample 
evidence to the effect that already at a very early time, 
viz. the period antecedent to the final composition of the 
Vedanta-sutras in their present shape, there had arisen 
among the chief doctors of the Vedanta differences of 
opinion, bearing not only upon minor points of doctrine, 
but affecting the most essential parts of the system. In 
addition to Badarayawa himself, the reputed author of the 
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Sutras, the latter quote opinions ascribed to the following 
teachers: Atreya, Ajmarathya, Au</ulomi, Karsh/za^ini, 
Klrakr*tsna, £aimini, Badari. Among the passages where 
diverging views of those teachers are recorded and con- 
trasted three are of particular importance. Firstly, a 
passage in the fourth pada of the fourth adhyaya (Sutras 5-7), 
where the opinions of various teachers concerning the 
characteristics of the released soul are given, and where the 
important discrepancy is noted that, according to Aurfulomi, 
its only characteristic is thought (£aitanya), while 6aimini 
maintains that it possesses a number of exalted qualities, and 
Badarayawa declares himself in favour of a combination of 
those two views. — The second passage occurs in the third 
pada of the fourth adhyaya (Sutras 7-14), where Caimini 
maintains that the soul of him. who possesses the lower know- 
ledge of Brahman goes after death to the highest Brahman, 
while Badari — whose opinion is endorsed by .Sankara — 
teaches that it repairs to the lower Brahman only. — Finally, 
the third and most important passage is met with in the 
fourth p&da of the first adhyaya (Sutras 20-23), where the 
question is discussed why in a certain passage of the 
Brthadaranyaka Brahman is referred to in terms which are 
strictly applicable to the individual soul only. In con- 
nexion therewith the Sutras quote the views of three ancient 
teachers about the relation in which the individual soul 
stands to Brahman. According to Ajmarathya (if wc 
accept the interpretation of his view given by Sankara and 
•Sankara's commentators) the soul stands to Brahman in 
the bhedabheda relation, i.e. it is neither absolutely different J • 
nor absolutely non-different from it, as sparks are from fire. 
Awzulomi, on the other hand, teaches that the soul is alto- 
gether different from Brahman up to the time when ob- 
taining final release it is merged in it ; and Klrakrz'tsna 
finally upholds the doctrine that the soul is absolutely non- 
different from Brahman, which in some way or other 
presents itself as the individual soul. 

That the ancient teachers, the ripest outcome of whose 
speculations and discussions is embodied in the Vedanta- 
sutras, disagreed among themselves on points of vital 

b 2 
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importance is sufficiently proved by the three passages 
quoted. The one quoted last is specially significant as 
showing that recognised authorities — deemed worthy of 
being quoted in the Sutras — denied that doctrine on which 
the whole system of Sankara hinges, viz. the doctrine of 
the absolute identity of the individual soul with Brahman. 

Turning next to the Sankara-bhashya itself, we there 
also meet with indications that the Vedantins were divided 
among themselves on important points of dogma. These 
indications are indeed not numerous : Sankara does not on 
the whole impress one as an author particularly anxious to 
strengthen his own case by appeals to ancient authorities, a 
peculiarity of his which later writers of hostile tendencies 
have not failed to remark and criticise. But yet more than 
once Sankara also refers to .the opinion of ' another,' viz., 
commentator of the Sutras, and in several places Sankara's 
commentators explain that the ' other ' meant is the VWtti- 
kara (about whom more will be said shortly). Those 
references as a rule concern minor points of exegesis, and 
hence throw little or no light on important differences of 
dogma; but there are two remarks of Sankara's at any 
rate which are of interest in this connexion. The one is 
made with reference to Sutras 7-14 of the third pada 
of the fourth adhyaya ; ' some,' he says there, ' declare those 
Sutras, which I look upon as setting forth the siddhanta 
view, to state merely the purvapaksha ; ' a difference of 
opinion which, as we have seen above, affects the important 
question as to the ultimate fate of those who have not 
reached the knowledge of the highest Brahman. — And 
under I, 3, 19 Sankara, after having explained at length 
that the individual soul as such cannot claim any reality, 
but is real only in so far as it is identical with Brahman, 
adds the following words, ' apare tu vadinaA paramarthikam 
eva gd\va.m rupam iti manyante asmadiyaj ka. ke£it,' i. e. 
' other theorisers again, and among them some of ours, are of 
opinion that the individual soul as such is real.' The term 
• ours,' here made use of, can denote only the Aupanishadas 
or Vedantins, and it thus appears that Sankara himself 
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was willing to class under the same category himself and 
philosophers who — as in later times the Ramanu^as and 
others — looked upon the individual soul as not due to the 
fictitious limitations of Maya, but as real in itself; whatever 
may be the relation in which they considered it to stand 
to the highest Self. 

From what precedes it follows that the Vedantins of the 
school to which 5ahkara himself belonged acknowledged 
the existence of Ved&ntic teaching of a type essentially 
different from their own. We must now proceed to enquire 
whether the Ramanu^a system, which likewise claims to be 
Vedanta, and to be founded on the Vedanta-sutras, has any 
title to be considered an ancient system and the heir of a 
respectable tradition. 

It appears that Ramanu^a claims — and by Hindu writers 
is generally admitted — to follow in his bhashya the autho- 
rity of Bodhayana, who had composed a vritti on the 
Sutras. Thus we read in the beginning of the .Sri-bhashya 
(Pawrfit, New Series, VII, p. 163), ' Bhagavad-bodhayana- 
k/?'ta/« vistin/am brahmasutra-vr*'tti;« purva£arya/* saw£i- 
kshipus tanmatanusarewa stttraksharawi vyakhyasyante.' 
Whether the Bodhayana to whom that vritti is ascribed is to 
be identified with the author of the Kalpa-sutra, and other 
works, cannot at present be decided. But that an ancient vrz'tti 
on the Sutras connected with Bodhayana's name actually 
existed, there is not any reason to doubt. Short quotations 
from it are met with in a few places of the .Sri-bhashya, and, 
as we have seen above, .Sankara's commentators state that 
their author's polemical remarks are directed against the 
VWttikara. In addition to Bodhayana, Rclmanu^a appeals to 
quite a series of ancient teachers — purvd£aryas — who carried 
on the true tradition as to the teaching of the Vedanta and 
the meaning of the Sfltras. In the VedSrthasangraha 
— a work composed by Ramanu.ga himself — we meet in one 
place with the enumeration of the following authorities : 
Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramu/a, Guhadeva, Kapardin, Bharu£i, 
and quotations from the writings of some of these are not 
unfrequent in the Vedarthasangraha, as well as the Sri- 
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bhashya. The author most frequently quoted is DramiVa ', 
who composed the Dramu/a-bh&shya ; he is sometimes 
referred to as the bhashyak&ra. Another writer repeatedly 
quoted as the vakyak&ra is, I am told 2 , to be identified with 
the Tanka mentioned above. I refrain from inserting in 
this place the information concerning the relative age of 
these writers which may be derived from the oral tradition 
of the Rlminu^a sect. From another source, however, we 
receive an intimation that Dramu/a&lrya or Dravid&£arya 
preceded Saiikara in point of time. In his /ika on An- 
kara's bhashya to the A7*&ndogya Upanishad III, 10, 4, 
Anandagiri remarks that the attempt made by his author to 
reconcile the cosmological views of the Upanishad with the 
teaching of Smr/ti on the same point is a reproduction of 
the analogous attempt made by the Dravid&£&rya. 

It thus appears that that special interpretation of the 
Ved&nta-stitras with which the Sri-bhashya makes us 
acquainted is not due to innovating views on the part of 
Rdmanu^a, but had authoritative representatives already 
at a period anterior to that of Sankara. This latter point, 
moreover, receives additional confirmation from the relation 
in which the so-called Ramanu^a sect stands to earlier 
sects. What the exact position of Ramanu^-a was, and of 
what nature were the reforms that rendered him so pro- 
minent as to give his name to a new sect, is not exactly 
known at present ; at the same time it is generally acknow- 
ledged that the Ramanu^as are closely connected with the 
so-called Bhagavatas or Pa«^ar^tras, who are known to 
have existed already at a very early time. This latter point 
is proved by evidence of various kinds; for our present purpose 
it suffices to point to the fact that, according to the interpre- 
tation of the most authoritative commentators, the last 

1 The name of this writer is sometimes given as_ Dramio'a, sometimes as 
Dravufa. In the opinion of Pa/ttfit Rama MUra Gastrin of the Benares 
College —himself a Ramanti^a and thoroughly conversant with the books and 
traditions of his sect — the form ' Drauiu/a ' is the correct one. 

* Viz. by PaWit Rama Mirra iastrin. As the Panrf it intends himself to 
publish all the traditional information he possesses concerning the history of 
the Bhagavatas and Ramann^as, I limit myself in the text to stating the most 
relevant results of my study of the iri-bhashya and the Vedarthasangraha. 
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Sutras of the second pada of the second adhyaya (Vedanta- 
sutras) refer to a distinctive tenet of the Bhagavatas — which 
tenet forms part of the Ramanu^a system also — viz. that 
the highest being manifests itself in a fourfold form (vyuha) 
as Vasudeva, Sankarsha«a, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, those 
four forms being identical with the highest Self, the indi- 
vidual soul, the internal organ (manas), and the principle 
of egoity (ahaiikara). Whether those Sutras embody an 
approval of the tenet referred to, as Ramanu^a maintains, 
or are meant to impugn it, as Sahkara thinks ; so much is 
certain that in the opinion of the best commentators the 
Bhagavatas, the direct forerunners of the Ramanu^as, are 
mentioned in the Sutras themselves, and hence must not 
only have existed, but even reached a considerable degree 
of importance at the time when the Sutras were composed. 
And considering the general agreement of the systems of 
the earlier Bhagavatas and the later Ramanu.g-as, we have 
a full right to suppose that the two sects were at one also 
in their mode of interpreting the Vedanta-sutras. 

The preceding considerations suffice, I am inclined to 
think, to show that it will by no means be wasted labour to 
enquire how Ram^nu^a interprets the Sutras, and wherein 
he differs from .Saiikara. This in fact seems clearly to be 
the first step we have to take, if we wish to make an attempt 
at least of advancing beyond the interpretations of scho- 
liasts to the meaning of the Sutras themselves. A full and 
exhaustive comparison of the views of the two com- 
mentators would indeed far exceed the limits of the space 
which can here be devoted to that task, and will, moreover, 
be made with greater ease and advantage when the complete 
Sanskrit text of the .Sri-bhashya has been printed, and thus 
made available for general reference. But meanwhile it is 
possible, and — as said before — even urged upon a translator 
of the Sutras to compare the interpretations, given by the 
two bhashyakaras, of those Sutras, which, more than others, 
touch on the essential points of the Vedanta system 1 . This 

1 Owing to- the importance of the .Sankara-bhashya as the fundamental work 
of the most influential Hindu school of philosophy, the number of topics which 
might be discussed in the introduction to its translation is considerable. But 
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will best be done in connexion with a succinct but full 
review of the topics discussed in the adhikarawas of the 
Vedanta-sutras, according to Sankara ; a review which — 
apart from the side-glances at Ramanu^a's comments — 
will be useful as a guide through the Sutras and the 
Sankara-bhashya. Before, however, entering on that 
task, I think it advisable to insert short sketches of the 
philosophical systems of .Sankara as well as of Ramanu.ga, 
which may be referred to when, later on, discrepancies 
between the two commentators will be noted. In- these 
sketches I shall confine myself to the leading features, and 
not enter into any details. Of Sankara's system we possess 
as it is more than one trustworthy exposition ; it may 
suffice to refer to Deussen's System of the Vedanta, in 
which the details of the entire system, as far as they can be 
learned from the Sutra-bhashya, are represented fully and 
faithfully, and to Gough's Philosophy of the Upanishads 
which, principally in its second chapter, gives a lucid 
sketch of the .Sankara Vedanta, founded on the Sutra- 
bhashya, the Upanishad bhashyas, and some later writers 
belonging to Ankara's school. With regard to Ramanu^a's 
philosophy our chief source was, hitherto, the Ramanu,ga 
chapter in the Sarvadarjawasawgraha ; the short sketch 
about to be given is founded altogether on the Sti- 
bhashya itself. 

What in 6ankara's opinion the Upanishads teach, is 
shortly as follows. — Whatever is, is in reality one ; there 
truly exists only one universal being called Brahman or 
Paramatman, the highest Self. This being is of an abso- 
lutely homogeneous nature; it is pure 'Being,' or, which 
comes to the same, pure intelligence or thought (£aitanya, 

the limitation of the space at our disposal necessitates a selection, and it can 
hardly be doubted that, among the possible tasks of a translator, that of 
ascertaining how far the teaching of .Sankara agrees with that of B&dar&yona, 
and, further, how far either of them represents the true doctrine of the 
Upanishads, is the one first to be taken in hand. — Some other topics, such as a 
detailed account of .Sankara' s teaching according to the bhashya, an enquiry as 
to the books and authors quoted by .Sankara, &c, have, moreover, been treated 
not long ago in a very thorough fashion by Dr. Deussen in his ' System des 
Vedanta.' 
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gii&na). Intelligence or thought is not to be predicated of 
Brahman as its attribute, but constitutes its substance; 
Brahman is not a thinking being, but thought itself. It 
is absolutely destitute of qualities ; whatever qualities or 
attributes are conceivable, can only be denied of it — But, 
if nothing exists but one absolutely simple being, whence 
the appearance of the world by which we see ourselves 
surrounded, and in which we ourselves exist as individual 
beings? — Brahman, the answer runs, is associated with a 
certain power called Maya or avidya to which the appearance 
of this entire world is due. This power cannot be called 
' being ' (sat), for ' being ' is only Brahman ; nor can it be 
called ' non-being ' (asat) in the strict sense, for it at any rate 
produces the appearance of this world. It is in fact a prin- 
ciple of illusion ; the undefinable cause owing to which there 
seems to exist a material world comprehending distinct 
individual existences. Being associated with this principle 
of illusion, Brahman is enabled to project the appearance of 
the world, in the same way as a magician is enabled by his 
incomprehensible magical power to produce illusory ap- 
pearances of animate and inanimate beings. Maya thus 
constitutes the upadana, the material cause of the world ; or 
— if we wish to call attention to the circumstance that 
Maya belongs to Brahman as a .rakti — we may say that 
the material cause of the world is Brahman in so far as it 
is associated with Maya. In this latter quality Brahman isy 
more properly called Ijvara, the Lord. 

Maya, under the guidance of the Lord, modifies itself by 
a progressive evolution into all the individual existences 
(bheda), distinguished by special names and forms, of 
which the world consists; from it there spring in due 
succession the different material elements and the whole 
bodily apparatus belonging to sentient beings. In all 
those apparently individual forms of existence the one 
indivisible Brahman is present, but, owing to the particular 
adjuncts into which Maya has specialised itself, it appears 
to be broken up — it is broken up, as it were — into a multi- 
plicity of intellectual or sentient principles, the so-called 
£ivas (individual or personal souls). What is real in each 
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giva. is only the universal Brahman itself ; the whole 
aggregate of individualising bodily organs and mental 
functions, which in our ordinary experience separate and 
distinguish one^iva from another, is the offspring of Maya 
and as such unreal. 

The phenomenal world or world of ordinary experience 
(vyavahara) thus consists of a number of individual souls 
engaged in specific cognitions, volitions, and so on, and of 
the external material objects with which those cognitions 
and volitions are concerned. Neither the specific cognitions 
nor their objects are real in the true sense of the word, 
for both are altogether due to Maya. But at the same 
time we have to reject the idealistic doctrine of certain 
Bauddha schools according to which nothing whatever 
truly exists, but certain trains of cognitional acts or ideas 
to which no external objects correspond; for external 
things, although not real in the strict sense of the word, 
enjoy at any rate as much reality as the specific cognitional 
acts whose objects they are. 

The non-enlightened soul is unable to look through and 
beyond Maya, which, like a veil, hides from it its true 
nature. Instead of recognising itself to be Brahman, it 
blindly identifies itself with its adjuncts (upadhi), the 
fictitious offspring of Maya, and thus looks for its tine 
Self in the body, the sense organs, and the internal organ 
(manas), i.e. the organ of specific cognition. The soul, 
which in reality is pure intelligence, non-active, infinite, 
thus becomes limited in extent, as it were, limited in 
knowledge and power, an agent and enjoyer. Through 
its actions it burdens itself with merit and demerit, the 
consequences of which it has to bear or enjoy in series of 
future embodied existences, the Lord — as a retributor and 
dispenser — allotting to each soul that form of embodiment 
to which it is entitled by its previous actions. At the end 
of each of the great world periods called kalpas the Lord 
retracts the whole world, i.e. the whole material world is 
dissolved and merged into non-distinct Maya, while the 
individual souls, free for the time from actual connexion 
with upadhis, lie in deep slumber as it were. But as the" 
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consequences of their former deeds are not yet exhausted, 
they have again to enter on embodied existence as soon as 
the Lord sends forth a new material world, and the old 
round of birth, action, death begins anew to last to all 
eternity as it has lasted from all eternity. 

The means of escaping from this endless sawsara, the way 
out of which can never be found by the non-enlightened 
soul, are furnished by the Veda. The karmaka«//a indeed, 
whose purport it is to enjoin certain actions, cannot lead 
to final release; for even the most meritorious works 
necessarily lead to new forms of embodied existence. And 
in the £-»anaka«da of the Veda also two different parts 
have to be distinguished, viz., firstly, those chapters and 
passages which treat of Brahman in sp far as related to the 
world, and hence characterised by various attributes, i. e. of 
trvara or the lower Brahman ; and, secondly, those texts 
which set forth the nature of the highest Brahman tran- 
scending all qualities, and the fundamental identity of the 
individual soul with that highest Brahman. Devout medi- 
tation on Brahman as suggested by passages of the former 
kind does not directly lead to final emancipation ; the 
pious worshipper passes on his death into the world of 
the lower Brahman only, where he continues to exist as 
a distinct individual soul — although in the enjoyment of 
great power and knowledge— until at last he reaches the 
highest knowledge, and, through it, final release. — That 
student of the Veda, on the other hand, whose soul has 
been enlightened by the texts embodying the higher know- 
ledge of Brahman, whom passages such as the great saying, 
'That art thou,' have taught that there is no difference 
between his true Self and the highest Self, obtains at the 
moment of death immediate final release, i.e. he withdraws 
altogether from the influence of Maya, and asserts himself 
in his true nature, which is nothing else but the absolute 
highest Brahman. 

Thus Sankara. — According to Ramanu^a, on the other 
hand, the teaching of the Upanishads has to be summarised 
as follows. — There exists only one all-embracing being called 
Brahman or the highest Self or the Lord. This being is 
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not destitute of attributes, but rather endowed with all 
imaginable auspicious qualities. It is not ' intelligence,' — as 
Sankara maintains, — but intelligence is its chief attribute. 
The Lord is all-pervading, all-powerful, all-knowing, all- 
merciful ; his nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all evil. 
He contains within himself whatever exists. While, accord- 
ing to Sankara, the only reality is to be found in the non- 
qualified homogeneous highest Brahman which can only be 
defined as pure ' Being ' or pure thought, all plurality being a 
mere illusion ; Brahman — according to Ramanuga's view — 
comprises within itself distinct elements of plurality which 
all of them lay claim to absolute reality of one and the same 
kind. Whatever is presented to us by ordinary experience, 
viz. matter in all its various modifications and the individual 
souls of different classes and degrees, are essential real 
constituents of Brahman's nature. Matter and souls (a£it 
and £it) constitute, according to Ramanu^a's terminology, 
the body of the Lord; they stand to him in the same 
relation of entire dependence and subserviency in which 
the matter forming an animal or vegetable body stands to 
its soul or animating principle. The Lord pervades and 
rules all things which exist — material or immaterial — as 
their antaryamin ; the fundamental text for this special 
Ramanu^a tenet — which in the writings of the sect is 
quoted again and again — is the so-called antaryamin brah- 
ma«a (Br*. Up. Ill, 7) which says, that within all elements, 
all sense organs, and, lastly, within all individual souls, 
J there abides an inward ruler whose body those elements, 
sense-organs, and individual souls constitute. — Matter and 
souls as forming the body of the Lord are also called 
modes of him (prakara). They are to be looked upon as his 
effects, but they have enjoyed the kind of individual exist- 
ence which is theirs from all eternity, and will never be 
entirely resolved into Brahman. They, however, exist in 
two different, periodically alternating, conditions. At some 
times they exist in a subtle state in which they do not 
possess those qualities by which they are ordinarily known, 
and there is then no distinction of individual name and 
form. Matter in that state is unevolved (avyakta); the 
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individual souls are not joined to material bodies, and their 
intelligence is in a state of contraction, non- manifestation 
(sanko£a). This is the pralaya state which recurs at the end 
of each kalpa, and Brahman is then said to be in its causal 
condition (karanavastha). To that state all those scriptural 
passages refer which speak of Brahman or the Self as 
being in the beginning one only, without a second. Brahman 
then is indeed not absolutely one, for it contains within itself 
matter and souls in a germinal condition ; but as in that 
condition they are so subtle as not to allow of individual 
distinctions being made, they are not counted as something 
second in addition to Brahman. — When the pralaya state 
comes to an end, creation takes place owing to an act of 
volition on the Lord's part. Primary unevolved matter then 
passes over into its other condition ; it becomes gross and 
thus acquires all those sensible attributes, visibility, tangi- 
bility, and so on, which are known from ordinary experience. 
At the same time the souls enter into connexion with 
material bodies corresponding to the degree of merit or 
demerit acquired by them in previous forms of existence ; 
their intelligence at the same time undergoes a certain 
expansion (vika\ra). The Lord, together with matter in its 
gross state and the 'expanded' souls, is Brahman in the 
condition of an effect (karyavastha). Cause and effect are 
thus at the bottom the same ; for the effect is nothing but 
the cause which has undergone a certain change (pari- 
«ama). Hence the cause being known, the effect is known 
likewise. 

Owing to the effects of their former actions the indi- 
vidual souls are implicated in the sawsara, the endless 
cycle of birth, action, and death, final escape from which 
is to be obtained only through the study of the ^«ana- 
ka«</a of the Veda. Compliance with the injunctions of 
the karmakawrfa does not lead outside the sa*«sara; but 
he who, assisted by the grace of the Lord, cognizes — and 
meditates on — him in the way prescribed by the Upani- 
shads reaches at his death final emancipation, i.e. he 
passes through the different stages of the path of the 
gods up to the world of Brahman and there enjoys an 
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everlasting blissful existence from which there is no re- 
turn into the sphere of transmigration. The character- 
istics of the released soul are similar to those of Brahman ; 
it participates in all the latter's glorious qualities and 
powers, excepting only Brahman's power to emit, rule, and 
retract the entire world. 

The chief points in which the two systems sketched 
above agree on the one hand and diverge on the other 
may be shortly stated as follows. — Both systems teach 
advaita, i.e. non-duality or monism. There exist not 
several fundamentally distinct principles, such as the pra- 
kr/ti and the purushas of the S&nkhyas, but there exists 
only one all-embracing being. While, however, the advaita 
taught by Sankara is a rigorous, absolute one, Ram£nu£u's 
doctrine has to be characterised as virish/a advaita, i.e. 
qualified non-duality, non-duality with a difference. Ac- 
cording to .Sankara, whatever is, is Brahman, and Brahman 
itself is absolutely homogeneous, so that all difference and 
plurality must be illusory. According to Ramanu^a also, 
whatever is, is Brahman ; but Brahman is not of a homo- 
geneous nature, but contains within itself elements of 
plurality owing to which it truly manifests itself in a 
diversified world. The world with its variety of material 
forms of existence and individual souls is not unreal May&, 
but a real part of Brahman's nature, the body investing 
the universal Self. The Brahman of .Sankara is in itself 
impersonal, a homogeneous mass of objectless thought, 
transcending all attributes ; a personal God it becomes 
only through its association with the unreal principle of 
May&, so that — strictly speaking — Sankara's personal God, 
his Ijvara, is himself something unreal. R&mSnu^a's Brah- 
man, on the other hand, is essentially a personal God, the 
all-powerful and all-wise ruler of a real world permeated 
and animated by his spirit. There is thus no room for 
the distinction between a param nirgu#am and an aparaw 
saguwam brahma, between Brahman and l^vara. — An- 
kara's individual soul is Brahman in so far as limited by 
the unreal upadhis due to Maya. The individual soul of 
RSmanu^a, on the other hand, is really individual ; it has 
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indeed sprung from Brahman and is never outside Brah- 
man, but nevertheless it enjoys a separate personal exist- 
ence and will remain a personality for ever. — The release 
from sarasara means, according to 5ankara, the absolute 
merging of the individual soul in Brahman, due to the dis- 
missal of the erroneous notion that the soul is distinct 
from Brahman ; according to Ramanuga it only means 
the soul's passing from the troubles of earthly life into 
a kind of heaven or paradise where it will remain for ever 
in undisturbed personal bliss. — As Ramanuga does not 
distinguish a higher and lower Brahman, the distinction 
of a higher and lower knowledge is likewise not valid for 
him ; the teaching of the Upanishads is not twofold but 
essentially one, and leads the enlightened devotee to one 
result only '. 

I now proceed to give a conspectus of the contents 
of the Vedanta-sutras according to Saftkara in which at the 
same time all the more important points concerning which 
R&manuga disagrees will be noted. We shall here have to 
enter into details which to many may appear tedious. But it 
is only on a broad substratum of accurately stated details that 
we can hope to establish any definite conclusions regarding 
the comparative value of the different modes of interpreta- 
tion which have been applied to the Sutras. The line of 
investigation is an entirely new one, and for the present 
nothing can be taken for granted or known. — In stating the 
different heads of discussion (the so-called adhikara#as), 
each of which comprises one or more Sutras, I shall follow 
the subdivision into adhikarawas adopted in the Vyasadhika- 
rawamala, the text of which is printed in the second volume 
of the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Sutras. 



1 The only ' sectarian' feature of the .Sri-bhashya is, that it identifies Brahman 
with Vishwn or NarSyawa ; but this in no way affects the interpretations put on 
the Sfltras and Upanishads. Narayawa is in fact nothing but another name of 

Brahman. 
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FIRST ADHYAYA. 
PAda I. 

The first five adhikara«as lay down the fundamental 
positions with regard to Brahman. Adhik. I (i) 1 treats of 
what the study of the Vedanta presupposes. Adhik. II 
(2) defines Brahman as that whence the world originates, 
and so on. Adhik. Ill (3) declares that Brahman is the 
source of the Veda. Adhik. IV (4) proves Brahman to be 
the uniform topic of all Vedanta-texts. Adhik. V (5-1 1) 
is engaged in proving by various arguments that the Brah- 
man, which the Vedanta-texts represent as the cause of 
the world, is an intelligent principle, and cannot be iden- 
tified with the non-intelligent pradhana from which the 
world springs according to the Sankhyas. 

With the next adhikarawa there begins a series of dis- 
cussions of essentially similar character, extending up to 
the end of the first adhyaya. The question is throughout 
whether certain terms met with in the Upanishads denote 
Brahman or some other being, in most cases the ^iva, the 
Individual soul. Saiikara remarks at the outset that, as the 
preceding ten Sutras had settled the all-important point 
that all the Vedanta-texts "refer to Brahman, the question 
now arises why the enquiry should be continued any fur- 
ther, and thereupon proceeds to explain that the acknow- 
ledged distinction of a higher Brahman devoid of all 
qualities and a lower Brahman characterised by qualities 
necessitates an investigation whether certain Vedic texts 
of prima facie doubtful import set forth the lower Brah- 
man as the object of devout meditation, or the higher 
Brahman as the object of true knowledge. But that such an 
investigation is actually carried on in the remaining portion 
of the first adhy&ya, appears neither from the wording of the 
Sutras nor even from Sankara's own treatment of the Vedic 

1 The Roman numerals indicate the number of the adhikarama ; the figures 
in parentheses state the Sfltras comprised in each adhikarana. 
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texts referred to in the Sutras. In I, i, 20, for instance, the 
question is raised whether the golden man within the sphere 
of the sun, with golden hair and beard and lotus-coloured 
eyes — of whom the KMndogya. Upanishad speaks in 1,6, 6 
— is an individual soul abiding within the sun or the 
highest Lord. Sankara's answer is that the passage refers 
to the Lord, who, for the gratification of his worshippers, 
manifests himself in a bodily shape made of Maya. So that 
according to Sankara himself the alternative lies between 
the saguna Brahman and some particular individual soul, not 
between the sagu«a Brahman and the nirguwa Brahman. 

Adhik. VI (13-19) raises the question whether the ananda- 
maya, mentioned in Taittiriya Upanishad II, 5, is merely 
a transmigrating individual soul or the highest Self. San- 
kara begins by explaining the Sutras on the latter suppo- 
sition — and the text of the Sutras is certainly in favour of 
that interpretation — gives, however, finally the preference to 
a different and exceedingly forced explanation according to 
which the Sutras teach that the anandamaya is not Brah- 
man, since the Upanishad expressly says that Brahman is 
the tail or support of the anandamaya x . — Ramanu^a's in- 
terpretation of Adhikarawa VI, although not agreeing in 
all particulars with the former explanation of Sankara, yet 
is at one with it in the chief point, viz. that the ananda- 
maya is Brahman. It further deserves notice that, while 
Sankara looks on Adhik. VI as the first of a series of 
interpretatory discussions, all of which treat the question 
whether certain Vedic passages refer to Brahman or not, 
Ramanu^a separates the adhikarawa from the subsequent 
part of the pada and connects it with what had preceded. 
In Adhik. V it had been shown that Brahman cannot be 



1 Deussen's supposition (pp. 30, 150) that the passage conveying the second 
interpretation is an interpolation is liable to two objections. In the first place, 
1 he passage is accepted and explained by all commentators; in the second 
place, .Sankara in the passage immediately preceding Sutra 12 quotes the 
adhikaxata ' auandamayo » bhyasat ' as giving rise to a discussion whether the 
param or the aparam brahman is meant. Now this latter point is not touched 
upon at all in that part of the bhashya which sets forth the former explanation, 
but only in the subsequent passage, which refutes the former and advocates the 
latter interpretation. 

[34] c 
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identified with the pradhana ; Adhik. VI shows that it is 
different from the individual soul, and the proof of the 
fundamental position of the system is thereby completed 1 . — 
Adhik. VII (20, 21) demonstrates that the golden person 
seen within the sun and the person seen within the eye, 
mentioned in Kh. Up. I, 6, are not some individual soul 
of high eminence, but the supreme Brahman. — Adhik. VIII 
(22) teaches that by the ether from which, according to 
Kh. Up. I, 9, all beings originate, not the elemental ether 
has to be understood but the highest Brahman. — Adhik. 
IX (23). The prawa also mentioned in Kh. Up. I, 11, 5 
denotes the highest Brahman 2 . — Adhik. X (24-27) teaches 
that the light spoken of in Kh. Up. Ill, 13, 7 is not the 
ordinary physical light but the highest Brahman s . — Adhik. 
XI (28-31) decides that the pra«a mentioned in Kau. Up. 
Ill, 2 is Brahman. 

PAda II. 

Adhik. I (1-8) shows that the being which consists of 
mind, whose body is breath, &c, mentioned in Kh. Up. 
Ill, 14, is not the individual soul, but Brahman. The 
Sutras of this adhikara«a emphatically dwell on the dif- 
ference of the individual soul and the highest Self, whence 
Sankara is obliged to add an explanation — in his comment 
on Sutra 6 — to the effect that that difference is to be under- 
stood as not real, but as due to the false limiting adjuncts 
of the highest Self. — The comment of Ramanuga through- 
out closely follows the words of the Sutras ; on Sutra 6 
it simply remarks that the difference of the highest Self 

1 Evam g i^Sasitasya brahmawar -ietanabhogyabhutajjarfarupasattvara^ astamo- 
mayapradhanad vyavmtir ukta, idantm karmavajyat triguftatmakapralcriti- 
sa/nsarganimittananavidhanantadukha£agaranima^anen&raddha£ fa pratya- 
gatmano*nyan nikhilaheyapratyanikatv niratirayanandam brahmeti pratipa- 
dyate, anandamayo i bhyasat . 

* There is no reason to consider the passage 'atra ke&t' in Ankara's 
bhashya on Sutra 23 an interpolation as Deussen does (p. 30). It simply 
contains a criticism passed by .Sankara on other commentators. 

8 To the passages on pp. 150 and 153 of the Sanskrit text, which Denssen 
thinks to be interpolations, there likewise applies the remark made in the 
preceding note. 
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from the individual soul rests thereon that the former 
as free from all evil is not subject to the effects of works 
in the same way as the soul is l . — Adhik. II (9, 10) decides 
that he to whom the Brahmans and Kshattriyas are but 
food (KaAfca Up. I, 2, 25) is the highest Self.— Adhik. Ill 
(u, 12) shows that the two entered into the cave (Katha. 
Up. I, 3, 1) are Brahman and the individual soul 2 . — Adhik. 
IV (13-17) shows that the person within the eye mentioned 
in Kh. Up. IV, 15, 1 is Brahman. — Adhik. V (18-20) shows 
that the ruler within (antaryamin) described in Bri. Up. Ill, 
7, 3 is Brahman. Sutra 30 clearly enounces the difference 
of the individual soul and the Lord; hence .Sankara is 
obliged to remark that that difference is not real. — Adhik. 

VI (31-33) proves that that which cannot be seen, &c, 
mentioned in MuWaka Up. I, 1, 3 is Brahman.— Adhik. 

VII (34-33) shows that the atman valrvanaraof Kh. Up. V, 
1 1, 6 is Brahman. 

PAda III. 

Adhik. I (1-7) proves that that within which the heaven, 
the earth, &c. are woven (Mu«</. Up. 11,3, 5) is Brahman. — 
Adhik. II (8, 9) shows that the bhuman referred to in Kh. 
Up. VII, 33 is Brahman. — Adhik. Ill (10-12) teaches that 
the Imperishable in which, according to Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 8, 
the ether is woven is Brahman. — Adhik. IV (13) decides 
that the highest person who is to be meditated upon with 
the syllable Om, according to Prama Up. V, 5, is not the 

1 Gtvasya iva parasyapi brahman&i jartrantarvartitvam abhyupagataw iel 
tadvad eva jarlrasambandhaprayuktasukhadukhopabhogapraptir iti &n na, 
hetuvaireshyat, na hi rarirantarvartitvam eva sukhadukhopabhogahetuA api 
tu pu*iyapaparupakarmaparav&ratva//< ta£ &pahatapapmanaji paramatmano 
na sambhavati. 

* The second interpretation given on pp. 184-5 of the Sanskrit text (beginning 
with apara aha) Deussen considers to be an interpolation, caused by the 
reference to the Paingi-upanishad in Ankara's comment on I, 3, 7 (p. 232). 
Bat there is no reason whatever for such an assumption. The passage on 
p. 232 shows that .Sankara considered the explanation of the mantra given in 
the Paingi-upanishad worth quoting, and is in fact fully intelligible only in case 
of its having been quoted before by .Sankara himself.— That the ' apara ' quotes 
the Brihadaranyaka not according to the Kd/iva text — to quote from which is 
.Sankara's habit — but from the Madhyandina text, is due just to the circum- 
stance of his being an 'apara,' i.e. not .Sankara. 

C 2 
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lower but the higher Brahman. — According to Ramanqga 
the two alternatives are Brahman and Brahma (^ivasa- 
mash/irupo««i/adhipatij £aturmukhaA). — Adhik. V and VI 
(comprising, according to Sankara, Sutras 14-21) 1 discuss 
the question whether the small ether within the lotus of the 
heart mentioned in Kh. Up. VIII, 1 is the elemental ether 
or the individual soul or Brahman ; the last alternative 
being finally adopted. In favour of the second alternative 
the purvapakshin pleads the two passages Kh. Up. VIII, 
3, 4 and VIII, 12, 3, about the serene being (samprasada) ; 
for by the latter the individual soul only can be understood, 
and in the chapter, of which the latter passage forms part, 
there are ascribed to it the same qualities (viz. freeness 
from sin, old age, death, &c.) that were predicated in VIII, 
1, of the small ether within the heart. — But the reply to 
this is, that the second passage refers not to the (ordinary) 
individual soul but to the soul in that state where its true 
nature has become manifest, i. e. in which it is Brahman ; so 
that the subject of the passage is in reality not the so-called 
individual soul but Brahman. And in the former of the 
two passages the soul is mentioned not on its own account, 
but merely for the purpose of intimating that the highest 
Self is the cause through which the individual soul manifests 
itself in its true nature. — What Ramanu^-a understands by 
the avirbhava of the soul will appear from the remarks on 

IV, 4- 

The two next Sutras (22, 23) constitute, according to 
.Sankara, a new adhikarawa (VII), proving that he ' after 
whom everything shines, by whose light all this is lighted ' 
(Ka/Aa Up. II, 5, 15) is not some material luminous body, but 
Brahman itself. — According to Ramanu^a the two Sutras 
do not start a new topic, but merely furnish some further 
arguments strengthening the conclusion arrived at in the 
preceding Sutras. 2 

1 Sutras 14-21 are divided into two adhikaranas by the Adhikaranaralnamala, 
but really constitute a simple adhikara«a only. 

* Itaf X'aitad evam. AnukMes tasya ia.. Tasya daharakaxasya parabrahmawo 
mukarad ayam apahatapapmatvadiguwako vimuktabandhaA pratyagatma na 
daharakiraA tadanukaras tatsamya/// tatha hi pratyagatmano>pi vimukt&sya 
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Adhik. VIII (24, 25) decides that the person of the size 
of a thumb mentioned in KaA&a Up. II, 4, 12 is not the 
individual soul but Brahman. 

The two next adhikara«as are of the nature of a digres- 
sion. The passage about the angush///amatra was explained 
on the ground that the human heart is of the size of a 
span ; the question may then be asked whether also such 
individuals as belong to other classes than mankind, more 
particularly the Gods, are capable of the knowledge of 
Brahman : a question finally answered in the affirmative. — 
This discussion leads in its turn to several other digressions, 
among which the most important one refers to the problem 
in what relation the different species of beings stand to the 
words denoting them (Sutra 28). In connexion herewith 
.Sankara treats of the nature of words (jabda), opposing the 
opinion of the Mima;«saka Upavarsha, according to whom 
the word is nothing but the aggregate of its constitutive 
letters, to the view of the grammarians who teach that over 
and above the aggregate of the letters there exists a super- 
sensuous entity called ' spho/a,' which is the direct cause of 
the apprehension of the sense of a word (Adhik. IX ; Sutras 

26 "33)- 

Adhik. X (34-3H) explains that Sudras are altogether 
disqualified for Brahmavidya\ 

Sutra 39 constitutes, according to .Sankara, a new adhi- 
karana (XI), proving that the pra«a in which everything 
trembles, according to Kat/ia. Up. II, 6, 2, is Brahman. — 
According to Rdmdnuga the Sutra does not introduce a new 
topic but merely furnishes an additional reason for the 

parabrahm&nukaraA nflyate yada pasyaA pajyate rukmavarwam kaitaram tsa/« 
purushnm brahmayomm tad& vidvSn puwyapapc vidhflya aiiaHgaaa/t parama//* 
samyam upailfty ato « nuk-arta prn^apativakyanirdish/a^ annkarya//< para//* 
brahma na daharakira^. Api Jta smaryate. Sa/«sariwo » pi muktavasthaya/« 
paramasamyapattilnkshana/4 parabrahmanukara* smaryate ida/u ^anarn 
uplrritya, See. — Kefld anukn'tes tasya £api smaryate iti ka. sQtradvayam adhi- 
karanantara//; tarn eva bhantam annbhati sarva/« tasya bhasa sarvam ida/« 
vibhattty asyaA sraXth parabrahmaparatvanircayaya pravr/ttaw vadanti. Tat 
tv admyatvadignnako dharmokteA dyabhvadyayatana/zt svarabdad ity adhi 
karanadvayena tasya prakara/tasya brahmavishayatvapratipadanat gyoiiska.- 
ranabhidhanftt ity adishu parasya brahma«o bhatflpatvnvagatej kti pftrvapnksha- 
nutthanad aynktam sOtraksbaravairQpya^ ka. 
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decision arrived at under Sutras 24, 25, viz. that the angush- 
Mamatra is Brahman. On this supposition, Sutras 24-39 f° rm 
one adhikarawa in which 26-38 constitute a mere digression 
led up to by the mention made of the heart in 25. — The 
angush//;amatra is referred to twice in the KaMa Upanishad, 
once in the passage discussed (II, 4, 12), and once in II, 6, 17 
('the Person not larger than a thumb'). To determine 
what is meant by the angush/ziamatra, Ramanu^a says, we 
are enabled by the passage 11,6, 2, 3, which is intermediate 
between the two passages concerning the angush/^amatra, 
and which clearly refers to the highest Brahman, of which 
alone everything can be said to stand in awe. 

The next Sutra (40) gives rise to a similar difference of 
opinion. According to 6ankara it constitutes by itself a 
new adhikarawa (XII), proving that the 'light' (gyotis) 
mentioned in Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 3 is the highest Brahman. 
— According to Ramanu^a the Sutra continues the pre- 
ceding adhikarana, and strengthens the conclusion arrived 
at by a further argument, referring to KaMa Up. II, 5, 15 
— a passage intermediate between the two passages about 
the ahgushMamatra — which speaks of a primaiy light that 
cannot mean anything but Brahman. The Sutra has in 
that case to be translated as follows : ' (The angush///a- 
matra is Brahman) because (in a passage intervening be- 
tween the two) a light is seen to be mentioned (which can 
be Brahman only).' 

The three last Sutras of the pada are, according to 
.Sankara, to be divided into two adhikarawas (XIII and XIV), 
Sutra 41 deciding that the ether which reveals names and 
forms (Kh. Up. VIII, 14) is not the elemental ether but 
Brahman ; and 42, 43 teaching that the vi^wanamaya, ' he 
who consists of knowledge,' of Br/. Up. IV, 3, 7 is not the 
individual soul but Brahman. — According to Ramanu^a 
the three Sutras make up one single adhikarana discussing 
whether the AVfandogya Upanishad passage about the 
ether refers to Brahman or to the individual soul in the 
state of release ; the latter of these two alternatives being 
suggested by the circumstance that the released soul is the 
subject of the passage immediately preceding (' Shaking off 
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all evil as a horse shakes off his hair,' &c). Sfltra 41 
decides that 'the ether (is Brahman) because the passage 
designates the nature of something else,' &c. (i. e. of some- 
thing other than the individual soul ; other because to the 
soul the revealing of names and forms cannot be ascribed, 
&c.) — But, an objection is raised, does not more than one 
scriptural passage show that the released soul and Brahman 
are identical, and is not therefore the ether which reveals 
names and forms the soul as well as Brahman ? — (The two, 
Sutra 42 replies, are different) ' because in the states of 
deep sleep and departing (the highest Self) is designated as 
different' (from the soul) — which point is proved by the 
same scriptural passages which Sankara adduces;— and 
'because such terms as Lord and the like' cannot be 
applied to the individual soul (43). Reference is made to 
IV, 4, 14, where all ^agadvyapara is said to belong to the 
Lord only, not to the soul even when in the state of 
release. 

PAda IV. 

The last pada of the first adhyaya is specially directed 
against the Sankhyas. 

The first adhikarana (1-7) discusses the passage Ka/^a 
Up. I, 3, 10 ; 1 1, where mention is made of the Great and 
the Undeveloped — both of them terms used with a special 
technical sense in the Sankhya-jastra, avyakta being a 
synonym for pradhana. — Sankara shows by an exhaustive 
review of the topics of the Kat/ia. Upanishad that the term 
avyakta has not the special meaning which the Sankhyas 
attribute to it, but denotes the body, more strictly the 
subtle body (sukshma jarira), but at the same time the 
gross body also, in so far as it is viewed as an effect of the 
subtle one. 

Adhik. II (8-10) demonstrates, according to Sankara, that 
the tricoloured ag& spoken of in Sve. Up. IV, 5 is not the 
pradhana of the Sankhyas, but either that power of the 
Lord from which the world springs, or else the primary 
causal matter first produced by that power. — What Rama- 
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nu£a in contradistinction from 5arikara understands by the 
primary causal matter, follows from the short sketch given 
above of the two systems. 

Adhik. Ill (11-13) shows that the pa«£a pa#£ajanaA 
mentioned in Bri. Up. IV, 4, 17 are not the twenty-five 
principles of the Sankhyas. — Adhik. IV (14, 15) proves that 
Scripture does not contradict itself on the all-important 
point of Brahman, i.e. a being whose essence is intelligence, 
being the cause of the world. 

Adhik. V (16-18) is, according to JSankara, meant to 
prove that ' he who is the maker of those persons, of whom 
this is the work,' mentioned in Kau. Up. IV, 19, is not 
either the vital air or the individual soul, but Brahman. — 
The subject of the adhikarawa is essentially the same in 
Ramanu^a's view ; greater stress is, however, laid on the 
adhikarawa being polemical against the Sankhyas, who 
wish to turn the passage into an argument for the pradhana 
doctrine. 

The same partial difference of view is observable with 
regard to the next adhikarawa (VI ; Sutras 1 9-32) which 
decides that the ' Self to be seen, to be heard,' &c. (Bri. Up. 
II, 4, 5) is the highest Self, not the individual soul. This 
latter passage also is, according to Ramanu^a, made the 
subject of discussion in order to rebut the Sankhya who is 
anxious to prove that what is there inculcated as the object 
of knowledge is not a universal Self but merely the Sankhya 
purusha. 

Adhik. VII (33-27) teaches that Brahman is not only 
the efficient or operative cause (nimitta) of the world, but 
its material cause as well. The world springs from Brahman 
by way of modification (pariwama ; Sutra 25). — Ramanu^a 
views this adhikarawa as specially directed against the 
Sejvara-sankhyas who indeed admit the existence of a 
highest Lord, but postulate in addition an independent 
pradhana on which the Lord acts as an operative cause 
merely. 

Adhik. VIII (28) remarks that the refutation of the 
Sankhya views is applicable to other theories also, such as 
the doctrine of the world having originated from atoms. 
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After this rapid survey of the contents of the first adhyaya 
and the succinct indication of the most important points in 
which the views of 5atikara and Ramanug-a diverge, we 
turn to a short consideration of two questions which here 
naturally present themselves, viz., firstly, which is the prin- 
ciple on which the Vedic passages referred to in the Sutras 
have been selected and arranged ; and, secondly, if, where 
6arikara and Ramanu^a disagree as to the subdivision of 
the Sutras into Adhikara#as, and the determination of the 
Vedic passages discussed in the Sutras, there are to be met 
with any indications enabling us to determine which of the 
two commentators is right. (The more general question as 
to how far the Sutras favour either Ankara's or Rama- 
nu^a's general views cannot be considered at present) 

The Hindu commentators here and there attempt to 
point out the reason why the discussion of a certain Vedic 
passage is immediately followed by the consideration of a 
certain other one. Their explanations — which have occa- 
sionally been referred to in the notes to the translation — 
rest on the assumption that the Sutrakara in arranging the 
texts to be commented upon was guided by technicalities 
of the Mimaw«a-system, especially by a regard for the 
various so-called means of proof which the Mtmawzsaka 
employs for the purpose of determining the proper meaning 
and position of scriptural passages. But that this was the 
guiding principle, is rendered altogether improbable by a 
simple tabular statement of the Vedic passages referred to 
in the first adhyaya, such as given by Deussen on page 130 ; 
for from the latter it appears that the order in which the 
Sutras exhibit the scriptural passages follows the order in 
which those passages themselves occur in the Upanishads, 
and it would certainly be a most strange coincidence if that 
order enabled us at the same time to exemplify the various 
pramawas of the Mimawssa in their due systematic suc- 
cession. 

As Deussen's statement shows, most of the passages dis- 
cussed are taken from the ATAandogya Upanishad, so many 
indeed that the whole first adhyaya may be said to consist 
of a discussion of all those AT//andogya passages of which it 
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is doubtful whether they are concerned with Brahman or 
not, passages from the other Upanishads being brought in 
wherever an opportunity offers. Considering the prominent 
position assigned to the Upanishad mentioned, I think it 
likely that the Stitrakara meant to begin the series of 
doubtful texts with the first doubtful passage from the 
^TAandogya, and that hence the sixth adhikarawa which 
treats of the anandamaya mentioned in the Taittiriya 
Upanishad has, in agreement with Ramanu^fa's views, to be 
separated from the subsequent adhikaranas, and to be com- 
bined with the preceding ones whose task it is to lay down 
the fundamental propositions regarding Brahman's nature. 
— The remaining adhikara«as of the first pada follow the 
order of passages in the ATAandogya Upanishad, and there- 
fore call for no remark ; with the exception of the last 
adhikarawa, which refers to a Kaushitaki passage, for whose 
being introduced in this place I am not able to account. — 
The first adhikarawa of the second pada returns to the 
JOandogya Upanishad. The second one treats of a passage 
in the Ka/£a Upanishad where a being is referred to which 
eats everything. The reason why that passage is introduced in 
this place seems to be correctly assigned in the .Sri-bhashya, 
which remarks that, as in the preceding Sutra it had been 
argued that the highest Self is not an enjoyer, a doubt 
arises whether by that being which eats everything the 
highest Self can be meant * — The third adhikarana again, 
whose topic is the ' two entered into the cave ' (Ka/Aa Up. 
I> 3. *)> appears, as Ramanu^a remarks, to come in at this 
place owing to the preceding adhikarawa ; for if it could 
not be proved that one of the two is the highest Self, a 
doubt would attach to the explanation given above of the 
' eater,' since the ' two entered into the cave,' and the ' eater' 
stand under the same prakarawa, and must therefore be 
held to refer to the same matter. — The fourth adhikara«a 
is again occupied with a Ktendogya. passage. — The fifth 
adhikarana, whose topic is the Ruler within (antaryamin), 
manifestly owes its place, as remarked by Ramanu^a also, 

1 Yadi paramatma na bhokta evam tarhi bhoktrc'taya piattyamano ^tva eva 
syad ity asankyaha atta. 
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to the fact that the Vedic passage treated had been employed 
in the preceding adhikarawa (I, a, 14) for the purpose of 
strengthening the argument 1 . — The sixth adhikarawa, again, 
which discusses ' that which is not seen ' (adrcsya ; Mund. Up. 
1, 1, 6), is clearly introduced in this place because in the pre- 
ceding adhikara»a it had been said that adr**sh*a, &c. denote 
the highest Self. — The reasons to which the last adhikarama 
of the second pada and the first and third adhikara»as of the 
third pada owe their places" are not apparent (the second 
adhikarana of the third pada treats of a K/i&ndogya. passage). 
The introduction, on the other hand, of the passage from the 
Prarna Upanishad treating of the akshara Owkara is clearly 
due to the circumstance that an akshara, of a different nature, 
had been discussed in the preceding adhikarawa. — The fifth 
and sixth adhikara«as investigate .Oandogya passages. — 
The two next Sutras (22, 23) are, as remarked above, con- 
sidered by 5ankara to constitute a new adhikarawa treating 
of the ' being after which everything shines ' (Mu«i. Up. II, 2, 
10) ; while Ramanu^a looks on them as continuing the sixth 
adhikarawa. There is one circumstance which renders it at 
any rate probable that Ramanu^a, and not Sankara, here 
hits the intention of the author of the Sutras. The general 
rule in the first three padas is that, wherever a new Vedic 
passage is meant to be introduced, the subject of the dis- 
cussion, i. e. that being which in the end is declared to be 
Brahman is referred to by means of a special word, in most 
cases a nominative form a . From this rule there is in the 
preceding part of the adhyaya only one real exception, viz. 
in I, a, 1, which possibly may be due to the fact that there 
a new pada begins, and it therefore was considered super- 



1 Sthanadivyapadara* ka. ity atra yaJi £akshushi ttshMann ity adina prati- 
padyamanaCT /takshushi sthitiniyamanadikam paramatmana eveti siddham 
kn'tva akshipurnshasya paramatmatva*» sadhitam idanim tad eva samarthayate 
antarya". 

* AnandamayaA I, I, la; antaA I, I, 20; akara/* I, I, 22; praria/* I, I, 23; 
gjotih I, 1, 24; pran&i I, 1, 28; atta I, 2, 9; gah&m pravish/au I, 2, 11; 
antara I, 2, 13 ; antaryaml I, 2, 18 ; adrwyatvadigtmakaA I, 2, 21 ; vaifvanaraA 
I, 2, 24; dyabhvadyftyatanam I, 3, 1 ; bhflma I, 3, 8 ; aksharam I, 3, 10 ; saA 
I. 3i 13; daharaA I, 3, 14; pramitaA I, 3, 24; (^yotiA I, 3, 40;) ikisah I, 
3,41. 
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fluous to indicate the introduction of a new topic by a 
special word. The exception supplied by I, 3, 19 is only 
an apparent one ; for, as remarked above, Sutra 1 9 does not 
in reality begin a new adhikarawa. A few exceptions 
occurring later on will be noticed in their places. — Now 
neither Sutra 22 nor Sutra 23 contains any word intimating 
that a new Vedic passage is being taken into consideration, 
and hence it appears preferable to look upon them, with 
Ramanu^a, as continuing the topic of the preceding adhika- 
rawa. — This conclusion receives an additional confirmation 
from the position of the next adhikara«a, which treats of 
the being ' a span long ' mentioned in Ka(/m Up. II, 4, 12 ; 
for the reason of this latter passage being considered here is 
almost certainly the reference to the alpajruti in Sutra 21, 
and, if so, the angush/Aamatra properly constitutes the sub- 
ject of the adhikarawa immediately following on Adhik. V, 
VI ; which, in its turn, implies that Sutras 22, 23 do not form 
an independent adhikarawa. — The two next adhikarawas arc 
digressions, and do not refer to special Vedic passages — 
Sfltra 39 forms a new adhikarana, according to 5ankara, but 
not according to RamSnu^a, whose opinion seems again to be 
countenanced by the fact that the Sfttra does not exhibit 
any word indicative of a new topic. The same difference of 
opinion prevails with regard to Sutra 40, and it appears from 
the translation of the Sutra given above, according to 
Ram&nu.ga's view, that '^yotiA ' need not be taken as a nomi- 
native. — The last two adhikarawas finally refer, according to 
Ramanu^a, to one AV/indogya passage only, and here also 
we have to notice that Sutra 42 does not comprise any word 
intimating that a new passage is about to be discussed. 

From all this we seem entitled to draw the following 
conclusions. The Vedic passages discussed in the three 
first padas of the Vedanta-sutras comprise all the doubtful 
— or at any rate all the more important doubtful — passages 
from the A"Mndogya Upanishad. These passages are 
arranged in the order in which the text of the Upanishad 
exhibits them. Passages from other Upanishads are dis- 
cussed as opportunities offer, there being always a special 
reason why a certain A"&indogya passage is followed by 
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a certain passage from some other Upanishad. Those 
reasons can be assigned with sufficient certainty in a num- 
ber of cases although not in all, and from among those 
passages whose introduction cannot be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for some are eliminated by our following the 
subdivision of the Sutras into adhikarawas adopted by 
Ramanu^a, a subdivision countenanced by the external 
form of the Sfitras. 

The fourth pada of the first adhyaya has to be taken 
by itself. It is directed specially and avowedly against 
Sankhya-interpretations of Scripture, not only in its earlier 
part which discusses isolated passages, but also — as is 
brought out much more clearly in the .Sri-bhashya than by 
•Sankara — in its latter part which takes a general survey 
of the entire scriptural evidence for Brahman being the 
materia] as well as the operative cause of the world. 

Deussen (p. 221) thinks that the selection made by the 
Sutrakara of Vedic passages setting forth the nature of 
Brahman is not in all cases an altogether happy one. 
But this reproach rests on the assumption that the pas- 
sages referred to in the first adhyaya were chosen for the 
purpose of throwing light on what Brahman is, and this 
assumption can hardly be upheld. The Vedanta-sutras 
as well as the Pflrva Mimaz«sa-sutras are throughout Mi- 
mamsa, i. e. critical discussions of such scriptural passages as 
on a prima facie view admit of different interpretations 
and therefore necessitate a careful enquiry into their mean- 
ing. Here and there we meet with Sutras which do not 
directly involve a discussion of the sense of some particular 
Vedic passage, but rather make a mere statement on some 
important point. But those cases are rare, and it would 
be altogether contrary to the general spirit of the Sutras to 
assume that a whole adhyaya should be devoted to the 
task of showing what Brahman is. The latter point is suf- 
ficiently determined in the first five (or six) adhikarawas ; 
but after we once know what Brahman is we are at once 
confronted by a number of Upanishad passages concerning 
which it is doubtful whether they refer to Brahman or not. 
With their discussion all the remaining adhikarawas of the 
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first adhyaya are occupied. That the Vedanta-sutras 
view it as a particularly important task to controvert the 
doctrine of the Sankhyas is patent (and has also been fully 
pointed out by Deussen, p. 23). The fifth adhikarawa 
already declares itself against the doctrine that the world 
has sprung from a non-intelligent principle, the pradhana, 
and the fourth pada of the first adhyaya returns to an 
express polemic against Sankhya interpretations of cer- 
tain Vedic statements. It is therefore perhaps not saying 
too much if we maintain that the entire first adhyaya is 
due to the wish, on the part of the Sutrakara, to guard his 
own doctrine against Sankhya attacks. Whatever the 
attitude of the other so-called orthodox systems may be 
towards the Veda, the Sankhya system is the only one 
whose adherents were anxious — and actually attempted — 
to prove that their views are warranted by scriptural pas- 
sages. The Sankhya tendency thus would be to show 
that all those Vedic texts which the Vedantin claims as 
teaching the existence of Brahman, the intelligent and sole 
cause of the world, refer either to the pradhana or some 
product of the pradhana, or else to the purusha in the 
Sankhya sense, i.e. the individual soul. It consequently 
became the task of the Vedantin to guard the Upanishads 
against misinterpretations of the kind, and this he did in 
the first adhyaya of the Vedanta-sutras, selecting those 
passages about whose interpretation doubts were, for some 
reason or other, likely to arise. Some of the passages 
singled out are certainly obscure, and hence liable to 
various interpretations ; of others it is less apparent why 
it was thought requisite to discuss them at length. But 
this is hardly a matter in which we are entitled to find 
fault with the Sutrakara ; for no modern scholar, either 
European or Hindu, is — or can possibly be — sufficiently at 
home, on the one hand, in the religious and philosophical 
views which prevailed at the time when the Sutras may 
have been composed, and, on the other hand, in the in- 
tricacies of the Mima;«sa, to judge with confidence which 
Vedic passages may give rise to discussions and which not. 
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SECOND ADHYAYA. 

The first adhyaya has proved that all the Vedanta-texts 
unanimously teach that there is only one cause of the 
world, viz. Brahman, whose nature is intelligence, and that 
there exists no scriptural passage which can be used to 
establish systems opposed to the Vedanta, more especially 
the Sankhya system. The task of the two first padas of 
the second adhyaya is to rebut any objections which may 
be raised against the Vedanta doctrine on purely specula- 
tive grounds, apart from scriptural authority, and to show, 
again on purely speculative grounds, that none of the sys- 
tems irreconcilable with the Vedanta can be satisfactorily 
established. 

Pada I. 

Adhikara#a I refutes the Sankhya objection that the 
acceptation of the Vedanta system involves the rejection 
of the Sankhya doctrine which after all constitutes a part 
of Smr»ti, and as such has claims on consideration. — To 
accept the Sankhya-snWti, the Vedantin replies, would 
compel us to reject other Smr/tis, such as the Manu-snWti, 
which are opposed to the Sankhya doctrine. The con- 
flicting claims of Smr/tis can be settled only on the ground 
of the Veda, and there can be no doubt that the Veda does 
not confirm the Sankhya-smr*ti, but rather those Smr/tis 
which teach the origination of the world from an intelligent 
primary cause. 

Adhik. II (3) extends the same line of argumentation to 
the Yoga-smrj'ti. 

Adhik. Ill (4-1 1) shows that Brahman, although of the 
nature of intelligence, yet may be the cause of the non- 
intelligent material world, and that it is not contaminated 
by the qualities of the world when the latter is refunded 
into Brahman. For ordinary experience teaches us that 
like does not always spring from like, and that the qualities 
of effected things when the latter are refunded into their 
causes— as when golden ornaments, for instance, are melted 
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and thereby become simple gold again — do not continue to 
exist in those causes. — Here also the argumentation is 
specially directed against the Sankhyas, who, in order to 
account for the materiality and the various imperfections 
of the world, think it necessary to assume a causal sub- 
stance participating in the same characteristics. 

Adhik. IV (12) points out that the line of reasoning fol- 
lowed in the preceding adhikarawa is valid also against 
other theories, such as the atomistic doctrine. 

The one Sutra (13) constituting Adhik. V teaches, accord- 
ing to Sahkara, that although the enjoying souls as well as 
the objects of fruition are in reality nothing but Brahman, 
and on that account identical, yet the two sets may prac- 
tically be held apart, just as in ordinary life we hold apart, 
and distinguish as separate individual things, the waves, 
ripples, and foam of the sea, although at the bottom waves, 
ripples, and foam are all of them identical as being neither 
more nor less than sea-water. — The .Srl-bhashya gives a 
totally different interpretation of the Sutra, according to 
which the latter has nothing whatever to do with the 
eventual non-distinction of enjoying souls and objects to 
be enjoyed. Translated according to Ramanu^a's view, 
the Sutra runs as follows : ' If non-distinction (of the Lord 
and the individual souls) is said to result from the circum- 
stance of (the Lord himself) becoming an enjoyer (a soul), 
we refute this objection by instances from every-day ex- 
perience.' That is to say: If it be maintained that from 
our doctrine previously expounded, according to which this 
world springs from the Lord and constitutes his body, it 
follows that the Lord, as an embodied being, is not essen- 
tially different from other souls, and subject to fruition as 
they are; we reply that the Lord's having a body does 
not involve his being subject to fruition, not any more than 
in ordinary life a king, although himself an embodied 
being, is affected by the experiences of pleasure and pain 
which his servants have to undergo. — The construction 
which Ramanu^a puts on the Sutra is not repugnant either 
to the words of the Sutra or to the context in which the 
latter stands, and that it rests on earlier authority appears 
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from a quotation made by Ramanug-a from the Drami- 
dabhashyakara 1 . 

Adhik. VI (14-20) treats of the non-difference of the 
effect from the cause ; a Vedanta doctrine which is de- 
fended by its adherents against the VaLreshikas according 
to whom the effect is something different from the cause. 
— The divergent views of .Sankara and Ramanu^a on this 
important point have been sufficiently illustrated in the 
general sketch of the two systems. 

Adhik. VII (21-23) refutes the objection that, from the 
Vedic passages insisting on the identity of the Lord and 
the individual soul, it follows that the Lord must be like 
the individual soul the cause of evil, and that hence the 
entire doctrine of an all-powerful and all-wise Lord being 
the cause of the world has to be rejected. For, the Sutra- 
kara remarks, the creative principle of the world is addi- 
tional to, i. e. other than, the individual soul, the difference 
of the two being distinctly declared by Scripture. — The 
way in which the three Sutras constituting this adhikara»a 
are treated by ..Sankara on the one hand and Ramanu^ on 
the other is characteristic. Raman u^a throughout simply 
follows the words of the Sutras, of which Sutra 21 formu- 
lates the objection based on such texts as 'Thou art 
that,' while Sutra 22 replies that Brahman is different 
from the soul, since that is expressly declared by Scrip- 
ture. .Sankara, on the other hand, sees himself obliged to 
add that the difference of the two, plainly maintained in 
Sutra 22, is not real, but due to the soul's fictitious limiting 
adjuncts. 

Adhik. VIII (24, 25) shows that Brahman, although des- 
titute of material and instruments of action, may yet pro- 
duce the world, just as gods by their mere power create 



1 Lokavat. Yatbft loke ra£ajasauanuvartin!L>» ka. ra^anugrahanigrahak/i'ta- 
sukhadnkhayogeipi na sasartratvamitrena rftsake ra£any api jftsananuvrittya- 
tivrsttinimittasnkhadnkhayor bhoktr*tvaprasanga/<. Yatbftha Dramidabhft- 
shyak&raA yathft loke ia£& pra£aradand&riike ghore * narthasa/wka/e * pi 
pradcre vartam&no » pi vya^an&dyavadhQtadeho doshair na spmyate abhi pre- 
tax && lokftn paripipalayishati bhogam £a gandhadtn avirva^anopabbogyftn 
dhirayati tath&sau lokcrvaro bhramatsvas&marthyaj&maro doshair na spruyate 
raksbati ka, lokan brahmalok&dtmj iavirva^anopabhogyan dharayattti. 
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palaces, animals, and the like, and as milk by itself turns 
into curds. 

Adhik. IX (26-39) explains that, according to the express 
doctrine of Scripture, Brahman does not in its entirety pass 
over into the world, and, although emitting the world from 
itself, yet remains one and undivided. This is possible, ac- 
cording to .Sankara, because the world is unreal ; according 
to Ramanufa, because the creation is merely the visible and 
tangible manifestation of what previously existed in Brah- 
man in a subtle imperceptible condition. 

Adhik. X (30, 31) teaches that Brahman, although des- 
titute of instruments of action, is enabled to create the 
world by means of the manifold powers which it possesses. 

Adhik. XI (32, 33) assigns the motive of the creation, or, 
more properly expressed, teaches that Brahman, in creating 
the world, has no motive in the strict sense of the word, but 
follows a mere sportive impulse. 

Adhik. XII (34-36) justifies Brahman from the charges 
of partiality and cruelty which might be brought against 
it owing to the inequality of position and fate of the various 
animate beings, and the universal suffering of the world. 
Brahman, as a creator and dispenser, acts with a view to the 
merit and demerit of the individual souls, and has so acted 
from all eternity. 

Adhik. XIII (37) sums up the preceding argumentation 
by declaring that all the qualities of Brahman — omniscience 
and so on — are such as to capacitate it for the creation of 
the world. 

PAda II. 

The task of the second pada is to refute, by arguments 
independent of Vedic passages, the more important philo- 
sophical theories concerning the origin of the world which 
are opposed to the Vedanta view. — The first adhikarana 
(1-10) is directed against the Saftkhyas, whose doctrine had 
already been touched upon incidentally in several previous 
places, and aims at proving that a non-intelligent first cause, 
such as the pradhana of the Sankhyas, is unable to create 
and dispose. — The second adhikarawa (11-17) refutes the 
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Vaweshika tenet that the world originates from atoms set 
in motion by the aoWsh/a. — The third and fourth adhika- 
ra»as are directed against various schools of Bauddha phi- 
losophers. Adhik. Ill (18-37) impugns the view of the 
so-called sarvastitvavadins, or bahyarthavadins, who main- 
tain the reality of an external as well as an internal world ; 
Adhik. IV (28-32) is directed against the v(f#anavadins, 
according to whom ideas are the only reality. — The last 
Sutra of this adhikarawa is treated by Ramanu^a as a 
separate adhikarawa refuting the view of the Madhyamikas, 
who teach that everything is void, i.e. that nothing what- 
ever is real. — Adhik. V (33-36) is directed against the doc- 
trine of the Gainas ; Adhik. VI (37-41) against those philo- 
sophical schools which teach that a highest Lord is not the 
material but only the operative cause of the world. 

The last adhikarana of the pada (42-45) refers, according 
to the unanimous statement of the commentators, to the 
doctrine of the Bhagavatas or Pa«£aratras. But Sankara 
and Ramanu^a totally disagree as to the drift of the 
Sutrakara's opinion regarding that system. According to 
the former it is condemned like the systems previously 
referred to; according to the latter it is approved of. — 
Sutras 42 and 43, according to both commentators, raise 
objections against the system ; Sutra 42 being directed 
Against the doctrine that from the highest being, called 
Vasudeva, there is originated Sankarshawa, i.e. the ^iva, 
on the ground that thereby those scriptural passages would 
be contradicted which teach the soul's eternity ; and Sutra 
43 impugning the doctrine that from Sankarshawa there 
springs Pradyumna, i.e. the manas. — The Sutra on which 
the difference of interpretation turns is 44. Literally trans- 
lated it runs, ' Or, on account of there being ' (or, ' their 
being') 'knowledge and so on, there is non-contradiction 
of that.' — This means, according to .Saiikara, ' Or, if in 
consequence of the existence of knowledge and so on (on 
the part of Sankarshawa, &c. they be taken not as soul, 
mind, &c. but as Lords of pre-eminent knowledge, &c), 
yet there is non-contradiction of that (viz. of the objection 
raised in Sutra 42 against the Bhagavata doctrine).' — 
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According to Ramanu£a, on the other hand, the Sutra 
has to be explained as follows : ' Or, rather there is non- 
contradiction of that (i.e. the Pa«£aratra doctrine) on ac- 
count of their being knowledge and so on (i. e. on account 
of their being Brahman).' Which means: Since San- 
karsha»a and so on are merely forms of manifestation 
of Brahman, the Pa«£aratra doctrine, according to which 
they spring from Brahman, is not contradicted. — The form 
of the Sutra makes it difficult for us to decide which of the 
two interpretations is the right one ; it, however, appears 
to me that the explanations of the ' vi ' and of the ' tat,' 
implied in Ramanu^a's comment, are more natural than 
those resulting from .Sankara's interpretation. Nor would 
it be an unnatural proceeding to close the polemical pada 
with a defence of that doctrine which — in spite of objec- 
tions — has to be viewed as the true one. 

Pada III. 

The third pada discusses the question whether the dif- 
ferent forms of existence which, in their totality, constitute 
the world have an origin or not, i.e. whether they are co- 
eternal with Brahman, or issue from it and are refunded 
into it at stated intervals. 

The first seven adhikara«as treat of the five elementary 
substances. — Adhik. I (1-7) teaches that the ether is not 
co-eternal with Brahman, but springs from it as its first 
effect. — Adhik. II (8) shows that air springs from ether; 
Adhik. IV, V, VI (10; 11 ; 12) that fire springs from air, 
water from fire, earth from water. — Adhik. Ill (9) explains 
by way of digression that Brahman, which is not some 
special entity, but quite generally 'that which is,' cannot 
have originated from anything else. 

Adhik. VII (13) demonstrates that the origination of one 
element from another is due, not to the latter in itself, but to 
Brahman acting in it. 

Adhik. VIII (14) teaches that the reabsorption of the 
elements into Brahman takes place in the inverse order of 
their emission. 

Adhik. IX (15) remarks that the indicated order in which 
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the emission and the reabsorption of the elementary sub- 
stances take place is not interfered with by the creation 
and reabsorption of the organs of the soul, i.e. the sense 
organs and the internal organ (manas) ; for they also are 
of elemental nature, and as such created and retracted to- 
gether with the elements of which they consist. 

The remainder of the pada is taken up by a discussion of 
the nature of the individual soul, the^iva. — Adhik. X (16) 
teaches that expressions such as ' Devadatta is born,' ' De- 
Vadatta has died,' strictly apply to the body only, and are 
transferred to the soul in so far only as it is connected with 
a body. 

Adhik. XI (i 7) teaches that the individual soul is, accord- 
ing to Scripture, permanent, eternal, and therefore not, like 
the ether and the other elements, produced from Brahman 
at the time of creation. — This Sutra is of course com- 
mented on in a very different manner by Sankara on the 
one hand and Ramanu^a on the other. According to the 
former, the ^iva is in reality identical — and as such co- 
eternal — with Brahman; what originates is merely the 
soul's connexion with its limiting adjuncts, and that con- 
nexion is moreover illusory. — According to Ramanu^a, the 
g\v& is indeed an effect of Brahman, but has existed in 
Brahman from all eternity as an individual being and as 
a mode (prakara) of Brahman. So indeed have also the 
material elements ; yet there is an important distinction 
owing to which the elements may be said to originate at 
the time of creation, while the same cannot be said of the 
soul. Previously to creation the material elements exist 
in a subtle condition in which they possess none of the 
qualities that later on render them the objects of ordinary 
experience ; hence, when passing over into the gross state 
at the time of creation, they may be said to originate. The 
souls, on the other hand, possess at all times the same 
essential qualities, i.e. they are cognizing agents ; only, 
whenever a new creation takes place, they associate 
themselves with bodies, and their intelligence therewith 
undergoes a certain expansion or development (vikaja) ) 
contrasting with the unevolved or contracted state (san- 
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ko£a) which characterised it during the preceding pralaya. 
But this change is not a change of essential nature (svaru- 
panyathabhava), and hence we have to distinguish the souls 
as permanent entities from the material elements which at 
the time of each creation and reabsorption change their 
essential characteristics. 

Adhik. XII (18) defines the nature of the individual soul. 
The Sutra declares that the soul is 'gnz.' This means, 
according to Sankara, that intelligence or knowledge does 
not, as the Vai-reshikas teach, constitute a mere attribute of 
the soul which in itself is essentially non-intelligent, but is 
the very essence of the soul. The soul is not a knower, but 
knowledge; not intelligent, but intelligence. — Ramanu^a, 
on the other hand, explains 'gna.' by 'gn&tri,' i.e. knower, 
knowing agent, and considers the Sutra to be directed not 
only against the Vaijeshikas, but also against those philo- 
sophers who — like the Sankhyas and the Vedantins of 
Ankara's school— maintain that the soul is not a knowing 
agent, but pure £aitanya. — The wording of the SGtra cer- 
tainly seems to favour Ramanu^a's interpretation ; we can 
hardly imagine that an author definitely holding the views 
of Satikara should, when propounding the important dogma 
of the soul's nature, use the term giia. of which the most 
obvious interpretation is gn&tri, not^wanam. 

Adhik. XIII (19-32) treats the question whether the 
individual soul is a«u, i. e. of very minute size, or omni- 
present, all-pervading (sarvagata, vyapin). Here, again, we 
meet with diametrically opposite views. — In .Sankara's 
opinion the Sutras 19-28 represent the purvapaksha view, 
according to which the^iva is a«u, while Sutra 29 formu- 
lates the siddhanta, viz. that the £iva, which in reality is 
all-pervading, is spoken of as a«u in some scriptural passages, 
because the 'qualities of the internal organ — which itself is 
a«u — constitute the essence of the individual soul as long 
as the latter is implicated in the sawsara. — According to 
Ramanu^a, on the other hand, the first Sutra of the adhi- 
karana gives utterance to the siddhanta view, according to 
which the soul is of minute size ; the Sutras 20-25 confirm 
this view and refute objections raised against it ; while the 
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Sutras 26-29 resume the question already mooted under 
Sutra 18, viz. in what relation the soul as knowing agent 
ignktri) stands to knowledge (gnkna). — In order to decide 
between the conflicting claims of these two interpretations 
we must enter into some details. — Sankara maintains that 
Sutras 19-28 state and enforce a purvapaksha view, which is 
finally refuted in 29. What here strikes us at the outset, is 
the unusual length to which the defence of a mere prima 
facie view is carried ; in no other place the Sutras take so 
much trouble to render plausible what is meant to be re- 
jected in the end, and an unbiassed reader will certainly 
feel inclined to think that in 19-28 we have to do, not with 
the preliminary statement of a view finally to be abandoned, 
but with an elaborate bond fide attempt to establish and 
vindicate an essential dogma of the system. Still it is not 
altogether impossible that the purvapaksha should here be 
treated at greater length than usual, and the decisive point is 
therefore whether we can, with 6ankara, look upon Sutra 29 
as embodying a refutation ol ihe purvapaksha and thus im- 
plicitly acknowledging the doctrine that the individual soul 
is all-pervading. Now I think there can be no doubt that 
Sankara's interpretation of the Sutra is exceedingly forced. 
Literally translated (and leaving out the non-essential word 
' pra£-«avat') the Sutra runs as follows : ' But on account of 
that quality (or " those qualities ; " or else " on account of the 
quality — or qualities — of that ") being the essence, (there is) 
that designation (or " the designation of that ").' This 5an- 
kara maintains to mean, ' Because the qualities of the 
buddhi are the essence of the soul in the saws&ra state, 
therefore the soul itself is sometimes spoken of as ami.' 
Now, in the first place, nothing in the context warrants the 
explanation of the first ' tat ' by buddhi. And — which is 
more important — in the second place, it is more than 
doubtful whether on Sankara's own system the qualities 
of the buddhi — such as pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
&c. — can with any propriety be said to constitute the 
essence of the soul even in the saw*Sclra state. The essence 
of the soul in whatever state, according to Sankara's sys- 
tem, is knowledge or intelligence; whatever is due to its 
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association with the buddhi is non-essential or, more 
strictly, unreal, false. 

There are no similar difficulties in the way of Ramanqga's 
interpretation of the adhikara/za. He agrees with .Sankara 
in the explanation of Sutras 19-25, with this difference that 
he views them as setting forth, not the purvapaksha, but the 
siddhanta. Sutras 26-28 also are interpreted in a manner not 
very different from Sankara's, special stress being laid on 
the distinction made by Scripture between knowledge as a 
mere quality and the soul as a knowing agent, the sub- 
stratum of knowledge. This discussion naturally gives rise 
to the question how it is that Scripture in some places 
makes use of the term vi^»&na when meaning the indi- 
vidual soul. The answer is given in Sutra 29, ' The soul is 
designated as knowledge because it has that quality for its 
essence,' i.e. because knowledge is the essential character- 
istic quality of the soul, therefore the term 'knowledge' is 
employed here and there to denote the soul itself. This 
latter interpretation gives rise to no doubt whatever. It 
closely follows the wording of the text and does not 
necessitate any forced supplementation. The ' tu ' of the 
Sutra which, according to .Sankara, is meant to discard 
the purvapaksha, serves on Ramanu^a's view to set aside 
a previously-raised objection ; an altogether legitimate 
assumption. 

Of the three remaining Sutras of the adhikarawa (30-32), 
30 explains, according to .Sankara, that the soul may be 
called a»u, since, as long as it exists in the sawsara con- 
dition, it is connected with the buddhi. According to 
Ramanu/fa the Sutra teaches that the soul may be called 
vi^wana because the latter constitutes its essential quality as 
long as it exists. — Sutra 31 intimates, according to .Sankara, 
that in the states of deep sleep, and so on, the soul is poten- 
tially connected with the buddhi, while in the waking state 
that connexion becomes actually manifest. The same 
Sutra, according to Ramanufa, teaches that gii&tritva. is 
properly said to constitute the soul's essential nature, 
although it is actually manifested in some states of the soul 
only. — In Sutra 32, finally, .Sankara sees a statement of the 
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doctrine that, unless the soul had the buddhi for its limiting 
adjunct, it would either be permanently cognizing or perma- 
nently non-cognizing; while, according to Ramanu^a, the 
Sutra means that the soul would either be permanently 
cognizing or permanently non-cognizing, if it were pure 
knowledge and all-pervading (instead of being giiiAri and 
ami, as it is in reality). — The three Sutras can be made 
to fit in with either interpretation, although it must be 
noted that none of them explicitly refers to the soul's 
connexion with the buddhi. 

Adhik. XIV and XV (33-39 ; 40) refer to the kartrrtva of 
the giva., i. e. the question whether the soul is an agent. 
Sutras 33-39 clearly say that it is such. But as, according 
to Sankara's system, this cannot be the final view, — the soul 
being essentially non-active, and all action belonging to the 
world of upadhis, — he looks upon the next following SAtra 
(40) as constituting an adhikarawa by itself, and teaching 
that the soul is an agent when connected with the instru- 
ments of action, buddhi, &c, while it ceases to be so when 
dissociated from them, 'just as the carpenter acts in both 
ways,' i. e. just as the carpenter works as long as he wields 
his instruments, and rests after having laid them aside. — 
Ramanu^ a, perhaps more naturally, does not separate Sfltra 
40 from the preceding Sutras, but interprets it as follows : 
Activity is indeed an essential attribute of the soul ; but 
therefrom it does not follow that the soul is always actually 
active, just as the carpenter, even when furnished with the 
requisite instruments, may either work or not work, just as 
he pleases. 

Adhik. XVI (41, 42) teaches that the soul in its activity 
is dependent on the Lord who impels it with a view to its 
former actions. 

Adhik. XVII (43-53) treats of the relation of the indivi- 
dual soul to Brahman. Sfitra 43 declares that the individual 
soul is a part (awwa) of Brahman, and the following Sfitras 
show how that relation does not involve either that Brahman 
is affected by the imperfections, sufferings, &c. of the souls, 
or that one soul has to participate in the experiences of 
other souls. The two commentators of course take entirely 
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different views of the doctrine that the soul is a part of 
Brahman. According to Ramanu^a the souls are in reality 
parts of Brahman * ; according to Sankara the * amsa ' of 
the Sutra must be understood to mean ' amsa iva,' ' a part 
as it were ; ' the one universal indivisible Brahman having 
no real parts, but appearing to be divided owing to its 
limiting adjuncts. — One Sutra (50) in this adhikarawa 
calls for special notice. According to Sankara the words 
'abhasa eva ka' mean '(the soul is) a mere reflection,' 
which, as the commentators remark, is a statement of the 
so-called pratibimbavdda, i.e. the doctrine that the so-called 
individual soul is nothing but the reflection of the Self in 
the buddhi ; while Sutra 43 had propounded the so-called 
avaiMedavada, i.e. the doctrine that the soul is the highest 
Self in so far as limited by its adjuncts. — According to 
Ramanu^a the abhasa of the Sutra has to be taken in the 

1 Gtvasya kartrj'tvnw/ paramapnrushayattam ity uktam. Idanlm kim aya/n 
jftva/i parasmad atyantabhinnaA uta param eva brahma bhr&ntam ota brahmaivo- 
p&dhyava&iinnam atha brahmamra iti sawfayyate jrutivipratipatteA samsayaA. 
Nana tadananyam arambhanaiabdadibhyai adhikam tu bhedanirdejfid ity 
atraiv&yam artbo mrnilaA. Satyam sa eva ndnfttvaikatvajrutivipratipattyft 
skshipya £tvasya brahmamjatvopapadanena vueshato nirotyate. Y&vad dhi 
^tvasya brahmamsatvam na nirnitam iforag /ivasya brahmano « nanyatva/n 
brahmanas tasmad adhikatvatn £a na pratitishMati. Kim tftvat praptam. 
Atyanta/n bhinna iti. KntaA. GH&gHan dvftv ityftdibhedanitdef&t. GHbgHa-yor 
abhed&rrutayas tv agnina singed itivad viruddh&rthapratipildanitdaupa^arikyan, 
Brahmano * mso ^iva ity api na sitdhiyaA, ekavastvekadtrav&^i hy amJ&rabdaA, 
fivasya brahmaikaderatve tadgalft dosha brahmani bhaveyu/5. Na ka brahma- 
kha»<fo g\v& ity awatvopapattiA khanofananarhatv&d brahmanaA prftgnkta- 
doshaprasangaX' ka, taam&d atyantabhinnasya tadamsatvam durupapadam. 
Yadvit bhranta/w brahmaiva g\\ah. KutaA. Tat tvam asi ayam fttmft brah- 
mety&dibrahmltmabb&vopadeiat, n&n&tmatvavadinyas tu pratyakshftdisiddhftr- 
thanuvaditvad ananyathasiddhitdvaitopaderapar&bhU jnitibhiA pratyaksh&dayar 
fa avidyftntargataA khy&pyante. — Athavft brahmaivitoadyupa\dhyavaWAinna»» 
givaA. Kuta/f. Tata eva brahmfttmabhavopaderat. Na Aiyam upadhir 
bhrltntiparikalpita ita vaktura rakyaw* bandhamokshadivyavasth&napapatter. 
Ity eva/« prapte » bhidbtyate. BrahmaTura iti. KutaA. N&n&vyapadej&d 
anyathft £aikatvena vyapadej&d ubhayathft hi vyapadeio drwyate. NJtnftvya- 
paderas tftvat srashto'tvasnifyatva — niyantn'tvaniy&myatva — sarva/natvft- 
.yflatva— svadhtnatvaparftdhtnatva — raddhatvibuddhatva — kaly&nagnnakarat- 
vaviparitatva — patitvareshatvftdibhir drayate. Anyathft £&bhedena vyapa- 
de.ro 1 pi tat tvam asi ayam fttmft brahmety&dibhir dmyate. Api dirakita- 
v&ditvara apy adhlyate eke, brahma dibit brahma dibit brahmeme kitava ity 
atharvanika brahmano dirakitavftditvam apy adhfyate, tatar ka sarva.jivavya- 
pitvena abhedo vyapadfryata ity arthaA. Evam ubhayavyapad»amnkhyatva- 
siddhaye g$vo*yam brahmano *msa ity abhyupagantavyaA. 
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sense of hetvabhasa, a fallacious argument, and the Sutra is 
explained as being directed against the reasoning of those 
Vedantins according to whom the soul is Brahman in so far 
as limited by non-real adjuncts l . 

Pada IV. 

Adhik. I, II, III (1-4 ; 5-6 ; 7) teach that the prawas (by 
■which generic name are denoted the buddhindriyas, karmen- 
driyas, and the manas) spring from Brahman ; are eleven in 
number ; and are of minute size (a«u). 

Adhik. IV, V, VI (8; 9-13; 13) inform us also that the 
mukhya prawa, i.e. the vital air, is produced from Brahman ; 
that it is a principle distinct from air in general and from 
the prawas discussed above ; and that it is minute (a«u). 

Adhik. VII and VIII (14-16; 17-19) teach that the 
pra«as are superintended and guided in their activity by 
special divinities, and that they are independent principles, 
not mere modifications of the mukhya prawa. 

Adhik. IX (20-22) declares that the evolution of names 
and forms (the namarupavyakarawa) is the work, not of the 
individual soul, but of the Lord. 



THIRD ADHYAYA. 
PAba I. 

Adhik. I (1-7) teaches that the soul, when passing out of 
the body at the time of death, remains invested with the 
subtle material elements (bhutasukshma) which serve as an 
abode to the pra«as attached to. the soul. 

Adhik. II (8-1 1) shows that, when the souls of those who 
had enjoyed the reward of their good works in the moon 
descend to the earth in order to undergo a new embodi- 
ment, there cleaves to them a remainder (anu-raya) of their 

' Nana bhrantabrahmaytvavade » py avidyakr/topSdhibhedftd bhogavya- 
vasthadaya upapadyanta ata ftha, ftbhiUa eva in. Akham/aikarasaprakiramft- 
tratvarflpasya svarupatirodhanapfltvakopadhibhedopapftdanahetnr abhasa eva. 
Praklmikasvarflpasya prak&atirodhanam praklf anSLra eveti pr&g evopap&ditam. 
Abha^ eveti vft p&MaA, tatha sati hetava abli&siM. 
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former deeds which determines the nature of the new 
embodiment. 

Adhik. Ill (13-31) discusses the fate after death of those 
whom their good works do not entitle to pass up to the 
moon. 

Adhik. IV, V, VI (33 ; 23 ; 34-37) teach that the subtle 
bodies of the souls descending from the moon through the 
ether, air, &c, do not become identical with ether, air, &c, 
but only like them ; that the entire descent occupies a short 
time only ; and that, when the souls finally enter into plants 
and so on, they do not participate in the life of the latter, 
but are merely in external contact with them. 

PAda II. 

Adhik. I (1-6) treats of the soul in the dreaming state. 
According to Sankara the three first Sutras discuss the 
question whether the creative activity ascribed to the soul 
in some scriptural passages produces things as real as those 
by which the waking soul is surrounded, or not ; Sutra 3 
settles the point by declaring that the creations of the 
dreaming soul are mere 'M&ya,' since they do not fully 
manifest the character of real objects. Sutra 4 adds that 
dreams, although mere Mayi, yet have a prophetic quality. 
Sutras 5 and 6 finally reply to the question why the soul, 
which after all is a part of the Lord and as such parti- 
cipates in his excellencies, should not be able to produce in 
its dreams a real creation, by the remark that the soul's 
knowledge and power are obscured by its connexion with 
the gross body. 

The considerably diverging interpretation given of this 
adhikara«a by Ramanu§-a has the advantage of more 
closely connecting the Sutras with each other. According 
to him the question is not whether the creations of a dream 
are real or not, but whether they are the work of the indi- 
vidual soul or of the Lord acting within the soul. Sutras 
1 and 3 set forth the purvapaksha. The creations of dreams 
(are the work of the individual soul) ; for thus Scripture 
declares: 'And the followers of some .rakhas declare (the 
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soul to be) a creator,' &c. The third Sutra states the 
siddhanta view: 'But the creations of dreams are Maya, 
i.e. are of a wonderful nature (and as such cannot be 
effected by the individual soul), since (in this life) the nature 
(of the soul) is not fully manifested.' Concerning the word 
' maya,' Ramanqga remarks, ' maylrabdo hy aj£aryava£i 
ganak&rya kule gata devamayeva nirmita ityadishu tatha 
darjanat.' The three remaining Sutras are exhibited in 
the Sri-bhashya in a different order, the fourth Sutra, 
according to .Sankara, being the sixth according to Rama- 
nuga. Sutras 4 and 5 (according to Ramanuga's numera- 
tion) are explained by Ramanuga very much in the same 
way as by .Sankara ; but owing to the former's statement 
of the subject-matter of the whole adhikarawa they connect 
themselves more intimately with the preceding Sutras than 
is possible on Sankara's interpretation. In Sutra 6 (su£akaj 
£a hi) Ramanuga sees a deduction from the siddhanta of 
the adhikarana, ' Because the images of a dream are pro- 
duced by the highest Lord himself, therefore they have 
prophetic significance.' 

Adhik. II teaches that in the state of deep dreamless 
sleep the soyl abides within Brahman in the heart 

Adhik. Ill (9) expounds the reasons entitling us to 
assume that the soul awakening from sleep is the same 
that went to sleep. — Adhik. IV (9) explains the nature of 
a swoon. 

Adhik. V (11-21) is, according to .Sankara, taken up with 
the question as to the nature of the highest Brahman in 
which the individual soul is merged in the state of deep 
sleep. Sutra 11 declares that twofold characteristics (viz. 
absence and presence of distinctive attributes, nirvueshatva 
and savlreshatva) cannot belong to the highest Brahman 
even through its stations, i.e. its limiting adjuncts; since 
all passages which aim at setting forth Brahman's nature 
declare it to be destitute of all distinctive attributes. — The 
fact, Sutra 12 continues, that in many passages Brahman 
is spoken of as possessing distinctive attributes is of no 
relevancy, since wherever there are mentioned limiting ad- 
juncts, on which all distinction depends, it is specially stated 
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that Brahman in itself is free from all diversity; and — Sutra 
13 adds — in some places the assumption of diversity is spe- 
cially objected to. — That Brahman is devoid of all form 
(Sutra 14), is the pre-eminent meaning of all Vedanta- texts 
setting forth Brahman's nature. — That Brahman is repre- 
sented as having different forms, as it were, is due to its 
connexion with its (unreal) limiting adjuncts ; just as the 
light of the sun appears straight or crooked, as it were, 
according to the nature of the things he illuminates (15). — 
The Br?hadara«yaka expressly declares that Brahman is 
one uniform mass of intelligence (16) ; and the same is 
taught in other scriptural passages and in SnWti (17).— At 
the unreality of the apparent manifoldness of the. Self, 
caused by the limiting adjuncts, aim those scriptural 
passages in which the Self is compared to the sun, which 
remains one although his reflections on the surface of the 
water are many (iX). — Nor must the objection be raised 
that that comparison is unsuitable, because the Self is not 
material like the sun, and there are no real upadhis separate 
from it as the water is from the sun ; for the comparison 
merely means to indicate that, as the reflected image of 
the sun participates in the changes, increase, decrease, &c, 
which the water undergoes while the sun himself remains 
unaffected thereby, so the true Self is not affected by the 
attributes of the upadhis, while, in so far as it is limited by 
the latter, it is affected by them as it were (19, 20). — That 
the Self is within the upadhis, Scripture declares (21). 

From the above explanation of this important adhikarana 
the one given in the Sri-bhashya differs totally. According 
to Ramanuf a the adhikarawa raises the question whether 
the imperfections clinging to the individual soul (the dis- 
cussion of which has now come to an end) affect also the 
highest Lord who, according to Scripture, abides within the 
soul as antaryamin. ' Notwithstanding the abode (of the 
highest Self within the soul) (it is) not (affected by the soul's 
imperfections) because everywhere (the highest Self is repre- 
sented) as having twofold characteristics (viz. being, on one 
hand, free from all evil, apahatapapman, vj^ara, vimr/tyu, 
&c, and, on the other hand, endowed with all auspicious 
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qualities, satyakama, satyasawkalpa, &c.) (n). — Should it 
be objected that, just as the soul although essentially free 
from evil — according to the Pra^apativakya in the Khkn- 
dogya — yet is liable to imperfections owing to its connexion 
with a variety of bodies, so the antaryamin also is affected 
by abiding within bodies ; we deny this because in every 
section of the chapter referring to the antaryamin (in the 
Br*hadara«yaka) he is expressly called the Immortal, the 
ruler within ; which shows him to be free from the short- 
comings of the^iva (12). — Some, moreover, expressly assert 
that, although the Lord and the soul are within one body, 
the soul only is imperfect, not the Lord (dva supar»a sayu^a 
sakhaya) (13). — Should it be said that, according to the 
A'Aandogya, Brahman entered together with the souls into 
the elements previously to the evolution of names and 
forms, and hence participates in the latter, thus becoming 
implicated in the samsara ; we reply that Brahman, although 
connected with such and such forms, is in itself devoid of form, 
since it is the principal element (agent; pradhana) in the 
bringing about of names and forms (according to 'akajo ha 
vai namarupayor nirvahita') (14). — But does not the pas- 
sage * satyaw ,f»anam anantam brahma ' teach that Brah- 
man is nothing but light (intelligence) without any difference, 
and does not the passage ' neti neti ' deny of it all qualities ? 
— As in order, we reply, not to deprive passages as the one 
quoted from the Taittiriya of their purport, we admit that 
Brahman's nature is light, so we must also admit that 
Brahman is satyasawkalpa, and so on ; for if not, the pas- 
sages in which those qualities are asserted would become 
purportless (15). — Moreover the Taittiriya passage only 
asserts so much, viz. the prakiLrarupata of Brahman, and 
does not deny other qualities (16). — And the passage ' neti 
neti' will be discussed later on. — The ubhayalingatva of 
Brahman in the sense assigned above is asserted in many 
places of .Sruti and Smrz'ti (17). — Because Brahman although 
abiding in many places is not touched by their imperfec- 
tions, the similes of the reflected sun, of the ether limited 
by jars, &c, are applicable to it (18).— Should it be said 
that the illustration is not an appropriate one, because the 
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sun is apprehended in the water erroneously only while the 
antaryamin really abides within all things, and therefore 
must be viewed as sharing their defects (19) ; we reply that 
what the simile means to negative is merely that Brahman 
should, owing to its inherence in many places, participate in 
the increase, decrease, and so on, of its abodes. On this 
view both similes are appropriate (20).— Analogous similes 
we observe to be employed in ordinary life, as when we 
compare a man to a lion (21). 

Sfltras 23-30 constitute, according to Sankara, a new 
adhikara«a (VI), whose object it is to show that the clause 
' not so, not so ' (neti neti ; Bnhadar.) negatives, not Brah- 
man itself, but only the two forms of Brahman described in 
the preceding part of the chapter. Sutras 23-36 further 
dwell on Brahman being in reality devoid of all distinctive 
attributes which are altogether due to the upadhis. The 
last four Sutras return to the question how, Brahman being 
one only, the souls are in so many places spoken of as 
different from it, and, two explanatory hypotheses having 
been rejected, the conclusion is arrived at that all difference 
is unreal, due to fictitious limiting adjuncts. 

According to Ramanu^a, Siltras 22 ff. continue the dis- 
cussion started in Sutra 11. How, the question is asked, can 
the ubhayalingatva of Brahman be maintained considering 
that the ' not so, not so ' of the Brzhadarawyaka denies of 
Brahman all the previously mentioned modes (prakara), so 
that it can only be called that which is (sanmatra) ? — The 
reply given in Sutra 22 is that ' not so, not so ' does not 
deny of Brahman the distinctive qualities or modes declared 
previously (for it would be senseless at first to teach them, 
and finally to deny them again '), but merely denies the 
pr&kr*taitavattva, the previously stated limited nature of 
Brahman, i.e. it denies that Brahman possesses only the 
previously mentioned qualifications. With this agrees, that 
subsequently to 'neti neti' Scripture itself enunciates 
further qualifications of Brahman. — That Brahman as stated 

1 All the mentioned modes of Brahman are known from Scripture only, not 
from ordinary experience. If the latter were the case, then, and then only, 
Scripture might at first refer to them ' anuvadena,' and finally negative them. 
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above is not the object of any other means of proof but Scrip- 
ture is confirmed in Sutra 23, 'Scripture declares Brahman 
to be the non-manifest.' — And the intuition (sakshitkara) 
of Brahman ensues only upon its sawradhana, i.e. upon its 
being perfectly pleased by the worshipper's devotion, as 
Scripture and Smr/ti declare (24). — That this interpretation 
of 'neti' is the right one, is likewise shown by the fact that in 
the same way as praklsa, luminousness, ^-«ana, intelligence, 
&c, so also the quality of being differentiated by the world 
(prapa«£avi.rish/ata) is intuited as non-different, i. e. as like- 
wise qualifying Brahman ; and that praklra, and so on, 
characterise Brahman, is known through repeated practice 
(on the part of rishis like Vamadeva) in the work of 
sawzradhana mentioned before (25). — For all these reasons 
Brahman is connected with the infinite, i.e. the infinite 
number of auspicious qualities ; for thus the twofold indica- 
tions (linga) met with in Scripture are fully justified (26). — 
In what relation, then, does the a£id vastu, i.e. the non- 
sentient matter, which, according to the Br/hadarawyaka, 
is one of the forms of Brahman, stand to the latter ? — Non- 
sentient beings might, in the first place, be viewed as special 
arrangements (sawsthanaviVesha^) of Brahman, as the coils 
are of the body of the snake ; for Brahman is designated 
as both, i.e. sometimes as one with the world (Brahman is 
all this, &c), sometimes as different from it (Let me enter 
into those elements, &c.) (27). — Or, in the second place, 
the relation of the two might be viewed as analogous to 
that of light and the luminous object which are two and 
yet one, both being fire (28). — Or, in the third place, the 
relation is like that stated before, i.e. the material world 
is, like the individual souls (whose case was discussed in 
II, 3, 43), a part — Sivtsa. — of Brahman (29, 30). 

Adhik. VII (31-37) explains how some metaphorical 
expressions, seemingly implying that there is something 
different from Brahman, have to be truly understood. 

Adhik. VIII (38-41) teaches that the reward of works is 
not, as Caimini opines, the independent result of the works 
acting through the so-called apurva, but is allotted by the 
Lord. 

[34] e 
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Pada III. 
With the third pada of the second adhyaya a new 
section of the work begins, whose task it is to describe 
how the individual soul is enabled by meditation on Brah- 
man to obtain final release. The first point to be deter- 
mined here is what constitutes a meditation on Brahman, 
and, more particularly, in what relation those parts of 
the Upanishads stand to each other which enjoin identical 
or partly identical meditations. The reader of the Upa- 
nishads cannot fail to observe that the texts of the different 
.rakhas contain many chapters of similar, often nearly iden- 
tical, contents, and that in some cases the text of even one 
and the same jakha exhibits the same matter in more 
or less varied forms. The reason of this clearly is that 
the common stock of religious and philosophical ideas 
which were in circulation at the time of the composition of 
the Upanishads found separate expression in the different 
priestly communities ; hence the same speculations, legends, 
&c. reappear in various places of the sacred Scriptures in 
more or less differing dress. Originally, when we may 
suppose the members of each Vedic school to have confined 
themselves to the study of their own sacred texts, the fact 
that the texts of other schools contained chapters of similar 
contents would hardly appear to call for special note or 
comment ; not any more than the circumstance that the 
sacrificial performances enjoined on the followers of some 
particular ^jakha were found described with greater or 
smaller modifications in the books of other jikhas also. 
But already at a very early period, at any rate long before 
the composition of the Vedanta-sutras in their present 
form, the Vedic theologians must have apprehended the 
truth that, in whatever regards sacrificial acts, one jakha may 
indeed safely follow its own texts, disregarding the texts 
of all other jakhas ; that, however, all texts which aim at 
throwing light on the nature of Brahman and the relation 
to it of the human soul must somehow or other be com- 
bined into one consistent systematical whole equally valid 
for the followers of all Vedic schools. For, as we have had 
occasion to remark above, while acts may be performed 
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by different individuals in different ways, cognition is de- 
fined by the nature of the object cognised, and hence can 
be one only, unless it ceases to be true cognition. Hence 
the attempts, on the one hand, of discarding by skilful 
interpretation all contradictions met with in the sacred 
text, and, on the other hand, of showing what sections of 
the different Upanishads have to be viewed as teaching the 
same matter, and therefore must be combined in one medi- 
tation. The latter is the special task of the present pada. 

Adhik. I and II (1-4; 5) are concerned with the question 
whether those vidyas, which are met with in identical or 
similar form in more than one sacred text, are to be con- 
sidered as constituting several vidyas, or one vidya only. 
•Sankara remarks that the question affects only those vidyas 
whose object is the qualified Brahman ; for the knowledge 
of the non-qualified Brahman, which is of an absolutely 
uniform nature, can of course be one only wherever it is 
set forth. But things lie differently in those cases where 
the object of knowledge is the saguwam brahma or some 
outward manifestation of Brahman ; for the qualities as 
well as manifestations of Brahman are many. Anticipating 
the subject of a later adhikarana, we may take for an 
example the so-called SkrufilyavidySi which is met with in 
Kh. Up. Ill, 14, again — in an abridged form — in Br/. Up. 
V, 6, and, moreover, in the tenth book of the Satapatha- 
brahma«a (X, 6, 3). The three passages enjoin a medita- 
tion on Brahman as possessing certain attributes, some of 
which are specified in all the three texts (as, for instance, 
manomayatva, bharupatva), while others are peculiar to 
each separate passage (prawarariratva and satyasawkalpatva, 
for instance, being mentioned in the ATAandogya Upanishad 
and Satapatha-brahmawa, but not in the Br/hadarawyaka 
Upanishad, which, on its part, specifies sarvavaritva, not 
referred to in the two other texts). Here, then, there is room 
for a doubt whether the three passages refer to one object 
of knowledge or not. To the devout Vedantin the question 
is not a purely theoretical one, but of immediate practical 
interest. For if the three texts are to be held apart, there are 
three different meditations to be gone through ; if, on the 

e 2 
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other hand, the victya is one only, all the different qualities 
of Brahman mentioned in the three passages have to be 
combined into one meditation. — The decision is here, as in 
all similar cases, in favour of the latter alternative. A 
careful examination of the three passages shows that the 
object of meditation is one only ; hence the meditation also 
is one only, comprehending all the attributes mentioned in 
the three texts. 

Adhik. Ill (6-8) discusses the case of vidyas being really 
separate, although apparently identical. The examples 
selected are the udgithavidyas of the ^TAandogya Upanishad 
(I, 1-3) and the Br*hadara«yaka Upanishad (I, 3), which, 
although showing certain similarities — such as bearing the 
same name and the udgitha being in both identified with 
prawa — yet are to be held apart, because the subject of the 
A!"Aandogya vidya is not the whole udgitha but only the 
sacred syllable Om, while the Br*hadara»yaka Upanishad 
represents the whole udgitha as the object of meditation. 

Sfltra 9 constitutes in Sankara's view a new adhikarawa 
(IV), proving that in the passage, ' Let a man meditate ' 
(Kh. Up. I, 1, 1), the Owkara and the udgitha stand in the 
relation of one specifying the other, the meaning being, 
'Let a man meditate on that Owkara which,' &c. — Ac- 
cording to Ramanu^a's interpretation, which seems to fall 
in more satisfactorily with'the form and the wording of the 
Sutra, the latter merely furnishes an additional argument 
for the conclusion arrived at in the preceding adhikarawa. — 
Adhik. V (10) determines the unity of the so-called pra«a- 
vidyas and the consequent comprehension of the different 
qualities of the prana, which are mentioned in the different 
texts, within one meditation. 

Adhik. VI comprises, according to .Sankara, the Sfltras 
1 1-13. The point to be settled is whether in all the medi- 
tations on Brahman all its qualities are to be included or 
only those mentioned in the special vidya. The decision 
is that the essential and unalterable attributes of Brahman, 
such as bliss and knowledge, are to be taken into account 
everywhere, while those which admit of a more or less (as, 
for instance, the attribute of having joy for its head, men- 
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tioned in the Taitt. Up.) are confined to special medita- 
tions. — Adhik. VII (14, 15), according to .Sankara, aims at 
proving that the object of Ka/Aa Up. Ill, 10, 11 is one 
only, viz. to show that the highest Self is higher than 
everything, so that the passage constitutes one vidya only. 
— Adhik. VIII (16, 17) determines, according to .Sankara, 
that the Self spoken of in Ait. Ar. II, 4, 1, 1 is not a lower 
form of the Self (the so-called siltratman), but the highest 
Self; the discussion of that point in this place being due to 
the wish to prove that the attributes of the highest Self 
have to be comprehended in the Aitareyaka meditation. 

According to Raman u^a the Sutras 11 -17 constitute a 
single adhikarawa whose subject is the same as that of 
.Sankara's sixth adhikarawa. Sutras n-13 are, on the 
whole, explained as by Sankara ; Sutra 12, however, is 
said to mean, ' Such attributes as having joy for its head, 
&c. are not to be viewed as qualities of Brahman, and 
therefore not to be included in every meditation; for if 
they were admitted as qualities, difference would be intro- 
duced into Brahman's nature, and that would involve a 
more or less on Brahman's part.' Sutras 14-17 continue 
the discussion of the passage about the priyarirastva. — If 
priya.yirastva, &c. are not to be viewed as real qualities of 
Brahman, for what purpose does the text mention them ? — 
'Because,' Sutra 14 replies, 'there is no other purpose, 
Scripture mentions them for the purpose of pious medita- 
tion.' — But how is it known that the Self of delight is the 
highest Self? (owing to which you maintain that having 
limbs, head, &c. cannot belong to it as attributes.) — ' Be- 
cause,' Sutra 15 replies, ' the term " Self" (atma anandamaya) 
is applied to it.' — But in the previous parts of the chapter 
the term Self (in atma prawamaya, &c.) is applied to non- 
Selfs also ; how then do you know that in atma ananda- 
maya it denotes the real Self? — 'The term Self,' Sutra 16 
replies, ' is employed here to denote the highest Self as in 
many other passages (atma va idam eka, &c), as we con- 
clude from the subsequent passage, viz. he wished, May I 
be many.' — But, an objection is raised, does not the con- 
text show that the term ' Self,' which in all the preceding 
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clauses about the prawamaya, &c. denoted something other 
than the Self, does the same in anandamaya atman, and 
is not the context of greater weight than a subsequent 
passage? — To this question asked in the former half of 17 
(anvayad iti ket) the latter half replies, ' Still it denotes the 
Self, owing to the affirmatory statement,' i. e. the fact of the 
highest Self having been affirmed in a previous passage 
also, viz. II, 1, ' From that Self sprang ether.' 

Adhik. IX (18) discusses a minor point connected with 
the prawasawvada. — The subject of Adhik. X (19) has 
been indicated already above under Adhik. I. — Adhik. XI 
(20-22) treats of a case of a contrary nature ; in Br*. Up. 
V, 5, Brahman is represented first as abiding in the sphere of 
the sun, and then as abiding within the eye ; we therefore, 
in spite of certain counter-indications, have to do with two 
separate vidyas. — Adhik. XII (23) refers to a similar case; 
certain attributes of Brahman mentioned in the Rawaya- 
niya-khila have not to be introduced into the corresponding 
ATAandogya vidya, because the stated difference of Brah- 
man's abode involves difference of vidya. — Adhik. XIII 
(24) treats of another instance of two vidyas having to be 
held apart. 

Adhik. XIV (25) decides that certain detached mantras 
and brahmawa passages met with in the beginning of some 
Upanishads— as, for instance, a brahmawa about the maha- 
vrata ceremony at the beginning of the Aitareya-arawyaka 
— do, notwithstanding their position which seems to connect 
them with the brahmavidya, not belong to the latter, since 
they show unmistakable signs of being connected with 
sacrificial acts. 

Adhik. XV (26) treats of the passages stating that the 
man dying in the possession of true knowledge shakes off 
all his good and evil deeds, and affirms that a statement, 
made in some of those passages only, to the effect that the 
good and evil deeds pass over to the friends and enemies 
of the deceased, is valid for all the passages. 

Sutras 27-30 constitute, according to Sankara, two adhi- 
karanas of which the former (XVI ; 27, 28) decides that the 
shaking off of the good and evil deeds takes place — not, as 
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the Kaush. Up. states, on the road to Brahman's world — 
but at the moment of the soul's departure from the body ; 
the Kaushitaki statement is therefore not to be taken 
literally. — The latter adhikarawa (XVII ; 29, 30) treats of 
the cognate question whether the soul that has freed itself 
from its deeds proceeds in all cases on the road of the gods 
(as said in the Kaush. Up.), or not. The decision is that he 
only whose knowledge does not pass beyond the sagu/zam 
brahma proceeds on that road, while the soul of him who 
knows the nirguzzam brahma becomes one with it without 
moving to any other place. 

The Sri-bhashya treats the four Sutras as one adhikara/za 
whose two first Sutras are explained as by .Sankara, while 
Sutra 29 raises an objection to the conclusion arrived at, 
' the going (of the soul on the path of the gods) has a sense 
only if the soul's freeing itself from its works takes place 
in both ways, i.e. partly at the moment of death, partly on 
the road to Brahman ; for otherwise there would be a con- 
tradiction ' (the contradiction being that, if the soul's works 
were all shaken off at the moment of death, the subtle body 
would likewise perish at that moment, and then the bodi- 
less soul would be unable to proceed on the path of the 
gods). — To this Sutra 30 replies, ' The complete shaking off 
of the works at the moment of death is possible, since 
matters of that kind are observed in Scripture,' i. e. since 
scriptural passages show that even he whose works are 
entirely annihilated, and who has manifested himself in his 
true shape, is yet connected with some kind of body ; com- 
pare the passage, ' parazw ^yotir upasampadya svena riipe- 
wabhinishpadyate sa tatra paryeti krirfan ramamanaA sa 
svar&d bhavati tasya sarveshu lokeshu kama£aro bhavati.' 
That subtle body is not due to karman, but to the soul's 
vidyamahatmya. — That the explanation of the Sri-bhashya 
agrees with the text as well as Sankara's, a comparison of 
the two will show ; especially forced is .Sankara' s explana- 
tion of ' arthavattvam ubhayatha,' which is said to mean 
that there is arthavattva in one case, and non-arthavattva 
in the other case. 

The next Sutra (31) constitutes an adhikara/za (XVIII) 
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deciding that the road of the gods is followed not only by 
those knowing the vidyas which specially mention the 
going on that road, but by all who are acquainted with the 
saguwa-vidyas of Brahman. — The explanation given in the 
6ri-bhashya (in which Sutras 31 and 32 have exchanged 
places) is similar, with the difference however that all who 
meditate on Brahman — without any reference to the dis- 
tinction of nirguna and saguwa — proceed after death on the 
road of the gods. (The 5r!-bhashya reads 'sarvesham,' 
i. e. all worshippers, not ' sarvasam,' all saguwa-vidyas.) 

Adhilc. XIX (32) decides that, although the general effect 
of true knowledge is release from all forms of body, yet 
even such beings as have reached perfect knowledge may 
retain a body for the purpose of discharging certain offices. 
— In the .Sri-bhashya, where the Sutra follows immediately 
on Sutra 30, the adhikarana determines, in close connexion 
with 30, that, although those who know Brahman as a rule 
divest themselves of the gross body — there remaining only 
a subtle body which enables them to move — and no longer 
experience pleasure and pain, yet certain beings, although 
having reached the cognition of Brahman, remain invested 
with a gross body, and hence liable to pleasure and pain 
until they have fully performed certain duties. 

Adhik. XX (33) teaches that the negative attributes of 
Brahman mentioned in some vidyas — such as its being not 
gross, not subtle, &c. — are to be included in all meditations 
on Brahman. — Adhik. XXI (34) determines that KaMa Up. 
Ill, 1, and Mu. Up. Ill, 1, constitute one vidya only, because 
both passages refer to the highest Brahman. According 
to Rdmanu^a the Sutra contains a reply to an objection 
raised against the conclusion arrived at in the preceding 
Sutra.— Adhik. XXII (35, $6) maintains that the two 
passages, Br*. Up. Ill, 4 and III, 5, constitute one vidya 
only, the object of knowledge being in both cases Brahman 
viewed as the inner Self of all. — Adhik. XXIII (37) on the 
contrary decides that the passage Ait. Ar. II, 2, 4, 6 con- 
stitutes not one but two meditations. — Adhik. XXIV (38) 
again determines that the vidya of the True contained in 
Br*. Up. V, 4, 5, is one only. — According to Ramanu^a, 
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SCktras 35-38 constitute one adhikarawa only whose subject 
is the same as that of XXII according to Sankara. 

Adhik. XXV (39) proves that the passages Kh. Up. 
VIII, 1 and Bri. Up. IV, 4, i% cannot constitute one vidya, 
since the former refers to Brahman as possessing qualities, 
while the latter is concerned with Brahman as destitute of 
qualities. — Adhik. XXVI (40, 41) treats, according to San- 
kara, of a minor question connected with Kh. Up. V, 1 1 ff. 
— According to the .Sri-bhashya, Sutras 39-41 form one 
adhikarana whose first Sutra reaches essentially the same 
conclusion as Saftkara under 39. Stitras 40, 41 thereupon 
discuss a general question concerning the meditations on 
Brahman. The qualities, an opponent is supposed to re- 
mark, which in the two passages discussed are predicated of 
Brahman — such as vajitva, satyakamatva, &c. — cannot be 
considered real (paramarthika), since other passages (sa esha 
neti neti, and the like) declare Brahman to be devoid of all 
qualities. Hence those qualities cannot be admitted into 
meditations whose purpose is final release. — To this objec- 
tion Sutra 40 replies, '(Those qualities) are not to be left out 
(from the meditations on Brahman), since (in the passages 
under discussion as well as in other passages) they are stated 
with emphasis 1 .' — But, another objection is raised, Scrip- 
ture says that he who meditates on Brahman as satyakama, 
&c. obtains a mere perishable reward, viz. the world of the 
fathers, and similar results specified in Kh. Up. VIII, 2; 
hence, he who is desirous of final release, must not include 
those qualities of Brahman in his meditation. — To this ob- 
jection Sutra 41 replies, ' Because that (i. e. the free roaming 
in all the worlds, the world of the fathers, &c) is stated as 
proceeding therefrom (i. e. the approach to Brahman which 
is final release) in the case of (the soul) which has approached 
Brahman ; ' (therefore a person desirous of release, may 
include satyakamatva, &c. in his meditations.) 

1 Kamanu^a has here some strong remarks on the improbability of qualities 
emphatically attributed to Brahman, in more than one passage, having to be set 
aside in any meditation : ' Na ka. mat&pitnsahasrebhyo » pi vatsalatanuw 
s&slnm prat&rakavad aparamarthikau nirasanfyau gn«au pramftn&ntar&prati- 
pannau &darenopadirya sams&ra£akraparivartancna pflrvam eva bambhramya- 
m&rj&n momukshun bhuyo * pi bhramayitum alam.' 
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Adhik. XXVII (42) decides that those meditations which 
are connected with certain matters forming constituent parts 
of sacrificial actions, are not to be considered as perma- 
nently requisite parts of the latter.— Adhik. XXVIII (43) 
teaches that, in a Bri. Up. passage and a similar Kh. Up. 
passage, Vayu and Pra«a are not to be identified, but to be 
held apart.— Adhik. XXIX (44-52) decides that the fire- 
altars made of mind, &c, which are mentioned in the Agni- 
rahasya, do not constitute parts of the sacrificial action 
(so that the mental, &c. construction of the altar could 
optionally be substituted for the actual one), but merely 
subjects of meditations. 

Adhik. XXX (5$, 54) treats, according to Satikara, in the 
way of digression, of the question whether to the. Self an 
existence independent of the body can be assigned, or not 
(as the Materialists maintain). — According to the .Sri-bha- 
shya the adhikaraaa does not refer to this wide question, 
but is concerned with a point more immediately connected 
with the meditations on Brahman, viz. the question as to 
the form under which, in those meditations, the Self of the 
meditating devotee has to be viewed. The two Sutras 
then have to be translated as follows : ' Some (maintain 
that the soul of the devotee has, in meditations, to be 
viewed as possessing those attributes only which belong to 
it in its embodied state, such as gn&tritva. and the like), 
because the Self is (at the time of meditation) in the body.' 
— The next Sutra rejects this view, ' This is not so, but the 
separatedness (i. e. the pure isolated state in which the Self 
is at the time of final release when it is freed from all evil, 
&c.) (is to be transferred to the meditating Self), because 
that will be 1 the state (of the Self in the condition of final 
release).' 

Adhik. XXXI (55, 56) decides that meditations connected 
with constituent elements of the sacrifice, such as the 
udgitha, are, in spite of difference of svara in the udgitha, 
&c, valid, not only for that .yakha in which the medita- 
tion actually is met with, but for all jakhas. — Adhik. 

1 The .Sri-bhashya as well as several other commentaries reads tadbhava- 
bliavitvat for Ankara's tadbhavabhavitvat. 
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XXXII (57) decides that the Vawvanara Agni of Kh. Up. 
V, 11 ff. is to be meditated upon as a whole, not in his 
single parts.— Adhik. XXXIII (58) teaches that those 
meditations which refer to one subject, but as distinguished 
by different qualities, have to be held apart as different 
meditations. Thus the daharavidya, Saw/ilyavidya, &c. 
remain separate. 

Adhik. XXXIV (59) teaches that those meditations on 
Brahman for which the texts assign one and the same fruit 
are optional, there being no reason for their being cumu- 
lated. — Adhik. XXXV (60) decides that those meditations, 
on the other hand, which refer to special wishes may be 
cumulated or optionally employed according to choice. — 
Adhik. XXXVI (61-66) extends this conclusion to the 
meditations connected with constituent elements of action, 
such as the udgitha. 

PAda IV. 

Adhik. I (1-17) proves that the knowledge of Brahman 
is not kratvartha, i. e. subordinate to action, but indepen- 
dent. — Adhik. II (18-20) confirms this conclusion by show- 
ing that the state of the pravra^ins is enjoined by the 
sacred law, and that for them vidya only is prescribed, 
not action. — Adhik. HI (21, 22) decides that certain clauses 
forming part of vidyas are not mere stutis (arthavadas), but 
themselves enjoin the meditation. — The legends recorded 
in the Vedanta-texts are not to be used as subordinate 
members of acts, but have the purpose of glorifying — as 
arthavadas — the injunctions with which they are connected 
(Adhik. IV, 23, 24). — For all these reasons the urdhvare- 
tasa^ require no actions but only knowledge (Adhik. V, 
25). — Nevertheless the actions enjoined by Scripture, such 
as sacrifices, conduct of certain kinds, &c, are required as 
conducive to the rise of vidya in the mind (Adhik. VI, 26, 
27). — Certain relaxations, allowed by Scripture, of the laws 
regarding food, are meant only for cases of extreme need 
(Adhik. VII, 28-31). — The ajramakarmawi are obligatory 
on him also who does not strive after mukti (Adhik. VIII, 
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32-35). — Those also who, owing to poverty and so on, are 
anln-ama have claims to vidya (Adhik. IX, 36-39). — An 
firdhvaretas cannot revoke his vow (Adhik. X, 40). — Ex- 
piation of the fall of an urdhvaretas (Adhik. XI, 41, 42). — 
Exclusion of the fallen urdhvaretas in certain cases (Adhik. 
XII, 43). — Those meditations, which are connected with 
subordinate members of the sacrifice, are the business of 
the priest, not of the ya^amana (Adhik. XIII, 44-46). — 
Br*. Up. Ill, 5, 1 enjoins mauna as a third in addition to 
balya and pa«</itya (Adhik. XIV, 47-49). — By balya is to 
be understood a childlike innocent state of mind (Adhik. 
XV, 50). 

Sutras 51 and 52 discuss, according to Ramanu^a, the 
question when the vidya, which is the result of the means 
described in III, 4, arises. Stitra 51 treats of that vidya 
whose result is mere exaltation (abhyudaya), and states 
that ' it takes place in the present life, if there is not 
present an obstacle in the form of a prabalakarmantara (in 
which latter case the vidya arises later only), on account of 
Scripture declaring this (in various passages).' — Sutra 52, 
' Thus there is also absence of a definite rule as to (the 
time of origination of) that knowledge whose fruit is release, 
it being averred concerning that one also that it is in the 
same condition (i.e. of sometimes having an obstacle, some- 
times not). — Sankara, who treats the two Sutras as two 
adhikarawas, agrees as to the explanation of 51, while, 
putting a somewhat forced interpretation on 52, he makes 
it out to mean that a more or less is possible only in the 
case of the saguwa-vidyas. 

FOURTH ADHYAYA. 
Pada I. 

Adhikarawa I (1, 2). — The meditation on the Atman 
enjoined by Scripture is not an act to be accomplished once 
only, but is to be repeated again and again. 

Adhik. II (3). — The devotee engaged in meditation on 
Brahman is to view it as constituting his own Self. 
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Adhik. Ill (4). — To the rule laid down in the preceding 
adhikarawa the so-called pratikopasanas, i.e. those medita- 
tions in which Brahman is viewed under a symbol or out- 
ward manifestation (as, for instance, mano brahmety upasita) 
constitute an exception, i.e. the devotee is not to consider 
the pratika as constituting his own Self. 

Adhik. IV (5). — In the pratikopasanas the pratika is to 
be meditatively viewed as being one with Brahman, not 
Brahman as being one with the pratika. — Ramanu^a takes 
Sutra 5 as simply giving a reason for the decision arrived 
at under Sutra 4, and therefore as not constituting a new 
adhikarawa. 

Adhik. V (6). — In meditations connected with constitu- 
tives of sacrificial works (as, for instance, ya evasau tapati 
tarn udgitham upasita) the idea of the divinity, &c. is to be 
transferred to the sacrificial item, not vice versa. In the 
example quoted, for instance, the udgitha is to be viewed as 
Aditya, not Aditya as the udgitha. 

Adhik. VI (7-10). — The devotee is to carry on his medi- 
tations in a sitting posture. — £ankara maintains that this 
rule does not apply to those meditations whose result is 
samyagdarcana ; but the Sutra gives no hint to that effect. 

Adhik. VII (1 1). — The meditations maybe carried on at any 
time, and in any place, favourable to concentration of mind. 

Adhik. VIII (12). — The meditations are to be continued 
until death. — 5ankara again maintains that those medita- 
tions which lead to sawzyagdarjana are excepted. 

Adhik. IX (13). — When through those meditations the 
knowledge of Brahman has been reached, the vidvan is no 
longer affected by the consequences of either past or future 
evil deeds. 

Adhik. X (14). — Good deeds likewise lose their efficiency. 
— The literal translation of the Sutra is, ' There is likewise 
non-attachment (to the vidvan) pf the other (i.e. of the 
deeds other than the evil ones, i. e. of good deeds), but on 
the fall (of the body, i. e. when death takes place).' The 
last words of the Sutra, ' but on the fall,' are separated by 
Sankara from the preceding part of the Sutra and interpreted 
to mean, ' when death takes place (there results mukti of 
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the vidvSn, who through his knowledge has freed himself 
from the bonds of works).' — According to Ram&nu^ra the 
whole Sutra simply means, ' There is likewise non-attach- 
ment of good deeds (not at once when knowledge is 
reached), but on the death of the vidvan V 

Adhik. XI (15). — The non-operation of works stated in 
the two preceding adhikaramas holds good only in the case 
of anarabdhakarya works, i. e. those works which have not 
yet begun to produce their effects, while it does not extend 
to the arabdhakarya works on which the present existence of 
the devotee depends. 

Adhik. XII (16, 17).— From the rule enunciated in Adhik. 
X are excepted such sacrificial performances as are enjoined 
permanently (nitya): so, for instance, the agnihotra, for 
they promote the origination of knowledge. 

Adhik. XIII (18). — The origination of knowledge is 
promoted also by such sacrificial works as are not accom- 
panied with the knowledge of the upasanas referring to the 
different members of those works. 

Adhik. XIV (19). — The Arabdhakarya works have to be 
worked out fully by the fruition of their effects ; whereupon 
the vidvan becomes united with Brahman. — The ' bhoga ' 
of the Sutra is, according to Sankara, restricted to the 
present existence of the devotee, since the complete know- 
ledge obtained by him destroys the nescience which other- 
wise would lead to future embodiments. According to 
Ramanu^a a number of embodied existences may have to 
be gone through before the effects of the arabdhakarya 
works are exhausted. 

Pada II. 

This and the two remaining padas of the fourth adhyftya 
describe the fate of the vidvan after death. According to 
.Sankara we have to distinguish the vidvan who possesses 
the highest knowledge, viz. that he is one with the highest 

1 Nana vidasho i pi setikartavyat&kop&sananirvrittaye vmh/yannadiphalft- 
nish/any eva katham tesha.7* virodhad vinara ufyate. Tatraha pate tv iti. 
.Sartrapate tu tesha/n v'm&saA .farirapalad flrdhvam tu vidyanugu«admh/a- 
phalani snkr/t&ni nafyantity artha/;. 
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Brahman, and the vidvan who knows only the lower Brah- 
man, and have to refer certain Sutras to the former and 
others to the latter. According to Ramanqga the vidvan 
is one only. 

Adhik. I, II, III (t-6).— On the death of the vidvan (i.e. 
of him who possesses the lower knowledge, according to 
5ankara) his senses are merged in the manas, the manas in 
the chief vital air (pra»a), the vital air in the individual 
soul (giva), the soul in the subtle elements. — According to 
Ramanu^a the combination (sampatti) of the senses with 
the manas, &c. is a mere conjunction (sav/yoga), not a 
merging (laya). 

Adhik. IV (7). — The vidvan (i.e. according to 6'ankara, 
he who possesses the lower knowledge) and the avid van, 
i.e. he who does not possess any knowledge of Brahman, 
pass through the same stages (i.e. those described hitherto) 
up to the entrance of the soul, together with the subtle 
elements, and so on into the nkdis. — The vidvan also 
remains connected with the subtle elements because he has 
not yet completely destroyed avidya, so that the immor- 
tality which Scripture ascribes to him (amr/'tatvaw hi vidvan 
abhy&rnute) is only a relative one. — Ramanu^a quotes the 
following text regarding the immortality of the vidvan : 

' Yada sarve pramu^yante kama ye*sya hridi sthitaA 
atha martyo*mrzto bhavaty atra brahma samajnute,' 
and explains that the immortality which is here ascribed to 
the vidvan as soon as he abandons all desires can only 
mean the destruction — mentioned in the preceding pada — 
of all the effects of good and evil works, while the ' reaching 
of Brahman ' can only refer to the intuition of Brahman 
vouchsafed to the meditating devotee. 

Adhik. V (8-1 1) raises, according to .Sankara, the ques- 
tion whether the subtle elements of which Scripture says 
that they are combined with the highest deity (tega/i 
parasyam devatayam) are completely merged in the latter 
or not The answer is that a complete absorption of the 
elements takes place only when final emancipation is 
reached ; that, on the other hand, as long as the sawsara 
state lasts, the elements, although somehow combined with 
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Brahman, remain distinct so as to be able to form new 
bodies for the soul. 

According to Ramanu^a the Sutras 8-n do not con- 
stitute a new adhikarawa, but continue the discussion of 
the point mooted in 7. The immortality there spoken of 
does not imply the separation of the soul from the body, 
' because Scripture declares sawzsara, i. e. embodiedness up 
to the reaching of Brahman ' (tasya tavad eva kiram yavan 
na vimokshye atha sampatsye) (8). — That the soul after 
having departed from the gross body is not disconnected 
from the subtle elements, is also proved hereby, that the 
subtle body accompanies it, as is observed from authority ' 
(9). — Hence the immortality referred to in the scriptural 
passage quoted is not effected by means of the total 
destruction of the body (10). 

Adhik. VI (12-14) is of special importance. — According 
to .Sankara the Sutras now turn from the discussion of the 
departure of him who possesses the lower knowledge only to 
the consideration of what becomes of him who has reached 
the higher knowledge. So far it has been taught that in the 
case of relative immortality (ensuing on the apara vidya) 
the subtle elements, together with the senses and so on, 
depart from the body of the dying devotee ; this implies at 
the same time that they do not depart from the body of 
the dying sage who knows himself to be one with Brahman. 
— Against this latter implied doctrine Sutra 1 a is supposed 
to formulate an objection. ' If it be said that the departure 
of the pra«as from the body of the dying sage is denied 
(viz. in Bn. Up. IV, 4, 5, na tasya pra«a utkramanti, of him 
the pranas do not pass out) ; we reply that in that passage 
, the genitive " tasya " has the sense of the ablative " tasmat," 
so that the sense of the passage is, " from him, i. e. from the 
£lva of the dying sage, the prawas do not depart, but 
remain with it." ' — This objection .Sankara supposes to be 
disposed of in Sutra 13. 'By some there is given a clear 
denial of the departure of the pra«as in the case of the 

1 Upalabhyate hi devayanena pantha ga/vMato vidushas tarn pratibrfiySt 
satyam brtiy&d iti ztandramasa samvadavalanena nutrasadbhavaA, ataA sflkshma- 
rartram annvartate. 
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dying sage,' viz. in the passage Bri. Up. Ill, 2, u, where 
Yagwavalkya instructs Artabhaga that, when this man dies, 
the pras/as do not depart from it (asmat ; the context 
showing that asmat means 'from it,' viz. from the body, 
and not ' from him,' viz. the ^iva). — The same view is, 
moreover, confirmed by Smrtti passages. 

According to Ramanuga the three Sutras forming San- 
kara's sixth adhikarawa do not constitute a new adhikarawa 
at all, and, moreover, have to be combined into two Sutras. 
The topic continuing to be discussed is the utkranti of the 
vidvan. If, Sutra 1 2 says, the utkranti of the prawas is not 
admitted, on the ground of the denial supposed to be 
contained in Bri. Up. IV, 4, 5 ; the reply is that the sense 
of the tasya there is ' jarirat ' (so that the passage means, 
'from him, i.e. the ^iva, the pra/?as do not depart'); for 
this is clearly shown by the reading of some, viz. the 
Madhyandinas, who, in their text of the passage, do not 
read ' tasya ' but ' tasmat.' — With reference to the instruc- 
tion given by Ya^wavalkya to Artabhaga, it is to be 
remarked that nothing there shows the ' ayam purusha ' to 
be the sage who knows Brahman. — And, finally, there are 
Smrc'ti passages declaring that the sage also when dying 
departs from the body. 

Adhik. VII and VIII (15, 16) teach, according to Saiikara, 
that, on the death of him who possesses the higher know- 
ledge, his prawas, elements, &c. are merged in Brahman, so 
as to be no longer distinct from it in any way. 

According to Ramanu,ga the two Sutras continue the 
teaching about the pra«as, bhdtas, &c. of the vidvan in 
general, and declare that they are finally merged in Brah- 
man, not merely in the way of conjunction (sawyoga), but 
completely 1 . 

Adhik. IX (17). — .Sankara here returns to the owner of 
the apara vidya, while Ramanuga continues the description 
of the utkranti of his vidvan. — The ^iva of the dying man 

1 When the giva. has passed out of the body and ascends to the world of 
Brahman, it remains enveloped by the subtle body until it reaches the river 
Vi^arsl. There it divests itself of the subtle body, and the latter is merged in 
Brahman. 

[34] f 
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passes into the heart, and thence departs out of the body by 
means of the narfis ; the vidvan by means of the nirfi called 
sushum«4, the avidvan by means of some other n&dl 

Adhik. X (18, 19). — The departing soul passes up to the 
sun by means of a ray of light which exists at night as well 
as during day. 

Adhik. XI (20, 21). — Also that vidvan who dies during 
the dakshi/zayana reaches Brahman. 

Pada III. 

Adhik. I, II, III (1-3) reconcile the different accounts 
given in the Upanishads as to the stations of the way which 
leads the vidvan up to Brahman. 

Adhik. IV (4-6). — By the ' stations ' we have, however, to 
understand not only the subdivisions of the way but also 
the divine beings which lead the soul on. 

The remaining part of the pada is by .Sankara divided 
into two adhikarawas. Of these the former one (7-14) 
teaches that the Brahman to which the departed soul is led 
by the guardians of the path of the gods is not the highest 
Brahman, but the effected (karya) or qualified (sagu/za) 
Brahman. This is the opinion propounded in Sutras 7-1 1 by 
Badari, and, finally, accepted by .Sankara in his commentary 
on Sutra 14. In Sutras ia-14 £aimini defends the opposite 
view, according to which the soul of the vidvan goes to the 
highest Brahman, not to the k&ryam brahma. But Cai- 
mini's view, although set forth in the latter part of the 
adhikara«a, is, according to Sankara, a mere purvapaksha, 
while Badari's opinion represents the siddhanta. — The 
latter of the two adhikarawas (VI of the whole pada ; 15, 16) 
records the opinion of Badaraya«a on a collateral question, 
viz. whether, or not, all those who worship the effected Brah- 
man are led to it. The decision is that those only are 
guided to Brahman who have not worshipped it under a 
pratika form. 

According to Ram&nug-a, Sutras 7-16 form one adhikara«a 
only, in which the views of Badari and of £aimini represent 
two purvapakshas, while Badarayawa's opinion is adopted 
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as the siddhanta. The question is whether the guardians 
of the path lead to Brahman only those who worship the 
effected Brahman, i.e. Hirawyagarbha, or those who worship 
the highest Brahman, or those who worship the individual 
soul as free from Prakrtti, and having Brahman for its Self 
(ye pratyagatmanam prakrrtiviyuktaw brahmatmakam upa- 
sate). — The first view is maintained by Badari in Sutra 7, 
'The guardians lead to Brahman those who worship the 
effected Brahman, because going is possible towards the 
latter only ; ' for no movement can take place towards the 
highest and as such omnipresent Brahman. — The explana- 
tion of Sutra 9 is similar to that of 5ankara ; but more clearly 
replies to the objection (that, if Hirawyagarbha were meant 
in the passage, ' purusho*manava^z sa etan brahma gama- 
yati,' the text would read ' sa etan brahmawam gamayati ') 
that Hira«yagarbha is called Brahman on account of his 
nearness to Brahman, i.e. on account of his prathama^atva. — 
The explanation of 10, 11 is essentially the same as in .San- 
kara ; so also of ia-14. — The siddhanta view is established 
in Sutra 13, ' It is the opinion of Badaraya«a that it, i.e. the 
gana of the guardians, leads to Brahman those who do not 
take their stand on what is pratika, i.e. those who worship 
the highest Brahman, and those who meditate on the indi- 
vidual Self as dissociated from prakr/'ti, and having Brahman 
for its Self, but not those who worship Brahman under 
pratikas. For both views — that of 6'aimini as well as that 
of Badari — are faulty.' The karya view contradicts such 
passages as ' asmai £//ar!rat samutthaya paraw ^yotir upa- 
sampadya,' &c. ; the para view, such passages as that in the 
pa»£agni-vidya, which declares that ya itthaw* vidu//, i.e. 
those who know the pa«£agni-vidya, are also led up to 
Brahman. 

PAda IV. 

Adhik. I (1-3) returns, according to Sarikara, to the 
owner of the para vidya, and teaches that, when on his 
death his soul obtains final release, it does not acquire any 
new characteristics, but merely manifests itself in its true 
nature. — The explanation given by Ramanu^a is essentially 

fa 
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the same, but of course refers to that vidvan whose going to 
Brahman had been described in the preceding pada. 

Adhik. II (4) determines that the relation in which the 
released soul stands to Brahman is that of avibhaga, non- 
separation. This, on Ankara's view, means absolute non- 
separation, identity. — According to Ramanu^a the question 
to be considered is whether the released soul views itself as 
separate (prithagbhuta) from Brahman, or as non-separate 
because being a mode of Brahman. The former view is 
favoured by those Sruti and Smrz'ti passages which speak 
of the soul as being with, or equal to, Brahman ; the latter 
by such passages as tat tvam asi and the like '. 

Adhik. Ill (5-7) discusses the characteristics of the re- 
leased soul (i.e. of the truly released soul, according to 
i'ankara). According to Caimini the released soul, when 
manifesting itself in its true nature, possesses all those quali- 
ties which in Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 1 and other places are ascribed 
to Brahman, such as apahatapapmatva, satyasamkalpatva, 
&c, auvarya. — According to Aurfulomi the only character- 
istic of the released soul is £aitanya. — According to Badara- 
yana the two views can be combined (Sankara remarking 
that satyasawkalpatva, &c. are ascribed to the released soul 
vyavaharapekshaya). 

Adhik. IV (8-9) returns, according to Saftkara, to the 
apara vidya, and discusses the question whether the soul of 

1 Kim aya/« para/// ^yotir upasampannaA sarvabandhavininnuktaA pratya- 
gatma svatmana/// paramatmanaA pr/tbagbhutam anubhavati uta tatprakarataya 
tadavibhaktam iti vifaye so * jnute sarvan kaman saha brabmana vipaivtita 
pajyaA pajyate rukmavarwaw kartaram tsam purushaw brahmayonim tada 
vidvan punyapape vidhQya naaHganaA parama/// samyam upaiti idam gftaaiaa 
upairitya mama sadharmyam agataA sarve * pi nopa^ayante pralayena vyathanti 
AetyadLrrulismr/tibhyo muktasya parena sahityasamyasadharmyavagamat 
pWtbagbhiltam anubhavatiti prapte u^yate. Avibhageneti. Parasmad brahma- 
nsJi svatmanam avibhagenanubhavati muktaA. KutaA. Dre'sh/atvat. Para/// 
brahmopasampadya nivr/'ttavidyatirodhanasya yatbatatbyena svatmano dVtsh/a- 
tvat. SvatmanaA svarflpa//; bi tat tvam asy ayam atma brabma aitadatmyam 
ida/« sarva/// sarva/// khalv ida/// brahmetyadisamanadhikara»yanirderaU ya 
atmani tisb/Aan atmano « ntaro yam atma na veda yasyatma saitn/n ya 
atmanam antaro yamayati atmantaryamy amritaA anta/i pravish/aA jasta 
i'ananam ityadibhij A* paramatmatmaka/// talMarfrataya tatprakarabbfitam iti 
pratipaditam avasthiter iti kajakmsnety atrato » vibbagenoha/// brahmasmity 
evanubhavati. 
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the pious effects its desires by its mere determination, or 
uses some other means. The former alternative is ac- 
cepted. — According to Ramanu^a the adhikara«a simply 
continues the consideration of the state of the released, 
begun in the preceding adhikarawa. Of the released soul it 
is said in Kh. Up. VIII, ia, 3 that after it has manifested 
itself in its true nature it moves about playing and rejoicing 
' with women, carriages, and so on. The question then arises 
whether i^ effects all this by its mere sawkalpa (it having 
been shown in the preceding adhikarana that the released 
soul is, like the Lord, satyasawkalpa), or not. The answer 
is in favour of the former alternative, on account of the 
explicit declaration made in Kh. Up. VIII, 3, ' By his mere 
will the fathers come to receive him.' 

Adhik. V (10-14) decides that the released are embodied 
or disembodied according to their wish and will. 

Adhik. VI (11, 13) explains how the soul of the released 
can animate several bodies at the same time. — Sutra 1 % gives, 
according to .Sankara, the additional explanation that those 
passages which declare the absence of all specific cognition 
on the part of the released soul do not refer to the partly 
released soul of the devotee, but either to the soul in the 
state of deep sleep (svapyaya = sushupti), or to the fully 
released soul of the sage (sampatti = kaivalya). — Rftmami§a 
explains that the passages speaking of absence of conscious- 
ness refer either to the state of deep sleep, or to the time 
of dying (sampatti = marawam according to ' van manasi 
sampadyate,' &c). 

Adhik. VII (17-21). — The released ^ivas participate in all 
the perfections and powers of the Lord, with the exception 
of the power of creating and sustaining the world. They 
do not return to new forms of embodied existence. 

After having, in this way, rendered ourselves acquainted 
with the contents of the Brahma-sutras according to the 
views of .Sankara as well as Ramanu^a, we have now 
to consider the question which of the two modes of 
interpretation represents— or at any rate more closely 
approximates to — the true meaning of the Sutras. That 
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few of the Sutras are intelligible if taken by themselves, we 
have already remarked above; but this does not exclude 
the possibility of our deciding with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty which of the two interpretations proposed agrees 
better with the text, at least in a certain number of cases. 

We have to note in the first place that, in spite of very 
numerous discrepancies, — of which only the more important 
ones have been singled out in the conspectus of contents, — 
the two commentators are at one as to the general drift of 
the Sutras and the arrangement of topics. As a rule, the 
adhikarawas discuss one or several Vedic passages bearing 
upon a certain point of the system, and in the vast majority 
of cases the two commentators agree as to which are the 
special texts referred to. And, moreover, in a very large 
number of cases the agreement' extends to the interpreta- 
tion to be put on those passages and on the Sutras. .This 
far-reaching agreement certainly tends to inspire us with a 
certain confidence as to the existence of an old tradition 
concerning the meaning of the Sutras on which the bulk of 
the interpretations of .Sankara as well as of Ramanu^a are 
based. 

But at the same time we have seen that, in a not incon- 
siderable number of cases, the interpretations of .Sankara 
and Ramanu^a diverge more or less widely, and that 
the Sutras affected thereby are, most of them, especially 
important because bearing on fundamental points of the 
Vedanta system. The question then remains which of the 
two interpretations is entitled to preference. 

Regarding a small number of Sutras I have already (in 
the conspectus of contents) given it as my opinion that 
Ramanu^a's explanation appears to be more worthy of 
consideration. We meet, in the first place, with a number 
of cases in which the two commentators agree as to the 
literal meaning of a Stitra, but where Sankara sees him- 
self reduced to the necessity of supplementing his inter- 
pretation by certain additions and reservations of his own 
for which the text gives no occasion, while Ramanu^a. is 
able to take the Sutra as it stands. To exemplify this 
remark, I again direct attention to all those Sutras which in 
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clear terms represent the individual soul as something dif- 
ferent from the highest soul, and concerning which Ankara 
is each time obliged to have recourse to the plea of the 
Sutra referring, not to what is true in the strict sense of 
the word, but only to what is conventionally looked upon as 
true. It is, I admit, not altogether impossible that An- 
kara's interpretation should represent the real meaning of 
the Sutras; that the latter, indeed, to use the terms em- 
ployed by Dr. Deussen, should for the nonce set forth an 
exoteric doctrine adapted to the common notions of man- 
kind, which, however, can be rightly understood by him 
only to whose mind the esoteric doctrine is all the while I 
present. This is not impossible, I say ; but it is a point 
which requires convincing proofs before it can be allowed. — 
We have had, in the second place, to note a certain number 
of adhikarawas and Sutras concerning whose interpretation 
Ankara and Ramanu^a. disagree altogether; and we have 
seen that not unfrequently the explanations given by the 
latter commentator appear to be preferable because falling 
in more easily with the words of the text. The most 
striking instance of this is afforded by the 13th adhikaraz/a 
of II, 3, which treats of the size of the g\v&, and where 
Ramanu.ga's explanation seems to be decidedly superior to 
Ankara's, both if we look to the arrangement of the whole 
adhikarama and to the wording of the single Sutras. The 
adhikara«a is, moreover, a specially important one, be- 
cause the nature of the view held as to the size of the indi- 
vidual soul goes far to settle the question what kind of 
Vedanta is embodied in Badarayawa's work. 

But it will be requisite not only to dwell on the interpre- 
tations of a few detached Sutras, but to make the attempt 
at least of forming some opinion as to the relation of the 
Vedanta-sutras as a whole to the chief distinguishing 
doctrines of Ankara as well as Ramanu^a. Such an 
attempt may possibly lead to very slender positive results ; 
but in the present state of the enquiry even a merely 
negative result, viz. the conclusion that the Sutras do not 
teach particular doctrines found in them by certain com- 
mentators, will not be without its value. 
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The first question we wish to consider in some detail is 
whether the Sfitras in any way favour .Sankara's doctrine 
that we have to distinguish a twofold knowledge of Brah- 
man, a higher knowledge which leads to the immediate 
absorption, on death, of the individual soul in Brahman, 
and a lower knowledge which raises its owner merely to an 
exalted form of individual existence. The adhyaya first to 
be considered in this connexion is the fourth one. According 
to .Saiikara the three latter padas of that adhyaya are 
chiefly engaged in describing the fate of him who dies in 
the possession of the lower knowledge, while two sections 
(IV, 2, 12-14; IV, 4, 1-7) tell us what happens to him 
who, before his death, had risen to the knowledge of 
the highest Brahman. According to Ramanu^a, on the 
other hand, the three padas, referring throughout to one 
subject only, give an uninterrupted account of the succes- 
sive steps by which the soul of him who knows the Lord 
through the Upanishads passes, at the time of death, out of 
the gross body which it had tenanted, ascends to the world 
of Brahman, and lives there for ever without returning into 
the samsara. 

On an a priori view of the matter it certainly appears 
somewhat strange that the concluding section of the Sutras 
should be almost entirely taken up with describing the fate 
of him who has after all acquired an altogether inferior 
knowledge only, and has remained shut out from the true 
sanctuary of Vedantic knowledge, while the fate of the fully 
initiated is disposed of in a few occasional SQtras. It is, I 
think, not too much to say that no unbiassed student of 
the Sutras would — before having allowed himself to be 
influenced by .Sankara's interpretations — imagine for a 
moment that the solemn words, ' From thence is no return, 
from thence is no return,' with which the Sutras conclude, 
are meant to describe, not the lasting condition of him who 
has reached final release, the highest aim of man, but 
merely a stage on the way of that soul which is engaged in 
the slow progress of gradual release, a stage which is 
indeed greatly superior to any earthly form of existence, 
but yet itself belongs to the essentially fictitious saw/sara, 
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and as such remains infinitely below the bliss of true mukti. 
And this a priori impression — which, although no doubt 
significant, could hardly be appealed to as decisive — is 
confirmed by a detailed consideration of the two sets of 
Sutras which .Sankara connects with the knowledge of the 
higher Brahman. How these Sutras are interpreted by 
.Sankara and RamSnu^a has been stated above in the con- 
spectus of contents ; the points which render the interpre- i 
tation given by RSmanu^a more probable are as follows, i 
With regard to IV, 2, 12-14, we have to note, in the first ' 
place, the circumstance — relevant although not decisive in 
itself — that Sutra 12 does not contain any indication of a 
new topic being introduced. In the second place, it can 
hardly be doubted that the text of Sutra 13, 'spashfo hy 
ekesham,' is more appropriately understood, with Ram&- 
nu^a, as furnishing a reason for the opinion advanced in 
the preceding Sutra, than — with Sankara — as embodying 
the refutation of a previous statement (in which latter case 
we should expect not 'hi' but 'tu'). And, in the third 
place, the 'eke,' i.e. 'some,' referred to in Sutra 13 would, 
on Sankara's interpretation, denote the very same persons 
to whom the preceding Sutra had referred, viz. the 
followers of the Ka«va-jakha (the two Vedic passages 
referred to in 12 and 13 being Bri. Up. IV, 4, 5, and III, 2, 
11, according to the Ka«va recension); while it is the 
standing practice of the Sutras to introduce, by means of the 
designation ' eke,' members of Vedic jakhas, teachers, &c. 
other than those alluded to in the preceding Sutras. With 
this practice Ramamaga's interpretation, on the other hand, 
fully agrees ; for, according to him, the ' eke ' are the Ma- 
dhyandinas, whose reading in Bri. Up. IV, 4, 5, viz. ' tasmat,' 
clearly indicates that the 'tasya' in the corresponding 
passage of the Kawvas denotes the jarira, i.e. the ^va. 
I think it is not saying too much that Sankara's explana- 
tion, according to which the ' eke ' would denote the very 
same Kawvas to whom the preceding SCitra had referred — 
so that the Kawvas would be distinguished from themselves 
as it were — is altogether impossible. 

The result of this closer consideration of the first set of 
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Sutras, alleged by .Sankara to concern the owner of the 
higher knowledge of Brahman, entitles us to view with some 
distrust Ankara's assertion that another set also— IV, 4, 
1-7 — has to be detached from the general topic of the 
fourth adhyaya, and to be understood as depicting the 
condition of those who have obtained final absolute release. 
And the Sutras themselves do not tend to weaken this 
preliminary want of confidence. In the first place their 
wording also gives no indication whatever of their having 
to be separated from what precedes as well as what follows. 
And, in the second place, the last Sutra of the set (7) 
obliges .Sankara to ascribe to his truly released souls 
qualities which clearly cannot belong to them; so that 
he finally is obliged to make the extraordinary state- 
ment that those qualities belong to them ' vyavaharape- 
kshaya,' while yet the purport of the whole adhikarawa is 
said to be the description of the truly released soul for 
v which no vyavahara exists! Very truly Sankara's com- 
mentator here remarks, 'atra ke/h'n muhyanti akhawda- 
£inmatra£?7anan muktasya^v/anabhavat kuta kgnkmka- 
dharmayogaA,' and the way in which thereupon he himself 
attempts to get over the difficulty certainly does not 
improve matters. 

In connexion with the two passages discussed, we meet 
in the fourth adhyaya with another passage, which indeed 
has no direct bearing on the distinction of apara and para 
vidya, but may yet be shortly referred to in this place as 
another and altogether undoubted instance of Ankara's 
interpretations not always agreeing with the text of the 
Sutras. The Sutras 7-16 of the third pada state the 
opinions of three different teachers on the question to which 
Brahman the soul of the vidvan repairs on death, or — 
according to Ramanuga — the worshippers of which Brah- 
man repair to (the highest) Brahman. Ramanufa treats 
the views of Badari and Caimini as two purvapakshas, and 
the opinion of Badarayawa — which is stated last — as the 
siddhanta. .Sankara, on the other hand, detaching the Sutras 
in which Badarayawa's view is set forth from the preceding 
part of the adhikarawa (a proceeding which, although not 
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plausible, yet cannot be said to be altogether illegiti- 
mate), maintains that Badari's view, which is expounded 
first, represents the siddhanta, while £aimini's view, set 
forth subsequently, is to be considered a mere purva- 
paksha. This, of course, is altogether inadmissible, it 
being the invariable practice of the Vedanta-sutras as 
well as the Purva Mlma/wsa-sutras to conclude the dis- 
cussion of contested points with the statement of that view 
which is to be accepted as the authoritative one. This is 
so patent that Sankara feels himself called upon to defend 
his deviation from the general rule (Commentary on IV, 4, 
1 3), without, however, bringing forward any arguments but 
such as are valid only if Sankara's system itself is already 
accepted. 

The previous considerations leave us, I am inclined to 
think, no choice but to side with Ramanu^a as to the 
general subject-matter of the fourth adhyaya of the Sutras. 
We need not accept him as our guide in all particular 
interpretations, but we must acknowledge with him that 
the Sutras of the fourth adhyaya describe the ultimate fate 
of one and the same vidvan, and do not afford any basis 
for the distinction of a higher and lower knowledge of 
Brahman in .Sankara's sense. 

If we have not to discriminate between a lower and a 
higher knowledge of Brahman, it follows that the dis- 
tinction of a lower and a higher Brahman is likewise not 
valid. But this is not a point to be decided at once on the 
negative evidence of the fourth adhyaya, but regarding 
which the entire body of the Vedanta-sutras has to be 
consulted. And intimately connected with this investiga- 
tion — in fact, one with it from a certain point of view — is 
the question whether the Sutras afford any evidence of 
their author having held the doctrine of Maya, the principle 
of illusion, by the association with which the highest 
Brahman, in itself transcending all qualities, appears as the 
lower Brahman or fjvara. That Ramanu^a denies the 
distinction of the two Brahmans and the doctrine of Maya 
we have seen above ; we shall, however, in the subsequent 
investigation, pay less attention to his views and inter- 
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prctations than to the indications furnished by the Sutras 
themselves. 

Placing myself at the point of view of a Ankara, I am 
startled at the outset by the second Sutra of the first 
adhyaya, which undertakes to give a definition of Brahman. 
• Brahman is that whence the origination and so on (i.e. the 
sustentation and reabsorption) of this world proceed.' What, 
we must ask, is this Sutra meant to define? — That Brah- 
man, we are inclined to answer, whose cognition the first 
Sutra declares to constitute the task of the entire Vedanta ; 
that Brahman whose cognition is the only road to final 
release ; that Brahman in fact which Sankara calls the 
highest. — But, here we must object to ourselves, the highest 
Brahman is not properly defined as that from which the 
world originates. In later Vedantic writings, whose authors 
were clearly conscious of the distinction of the higher 
absolute Brahman and the lower Brahman related to May& 
or the world, we meet with definitions of Brahman of an 
altogether different type. I need only remind the reader 
of the current definition of Brahman as sa£-£id-ananda, or, 
to mention one individual instance, refer to the introductory 
jlokas of the Pa«£adart dilating on the sawzvid svayam- 
prabha, the self-luminous principle of thought which in all 
time, past or future, neither starts into being nor perishes 
(P. D. I, 7). ' That from which the world proceeds ' can by 
a .Sankara be accepted only as a definition of l.rvara, of 
Brahman which by its association with Maya is enabled to 
project the false appearance of this world, and it certainly 
is as improbable that the Sutras should open with a 
definition of that inferior principle, from whose cognition 
there can accrue no permanent benefit, as, according to a 
remark made above, it is unlikely that they should con- 
clude with a description of the state of those who know 
the lower Brahman only, and thus are debarred from 
obtaining true release. As soon, on the other hand, as we 
discard the idea of a twofold Brahman and conceive Brah- 
man as one only, as the all-enfolding being which some- 
times emits the world from its own substance and sometimes 
again retracts it into itself, ever remaining one in all its 
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various manifestations — a conception which need not by 
any means be modelled in all its details on the views of the 
Ramanugas — the definition of Brahman given in the second 
Sutra becomes altogether unobjectionable. 

We next enquire whether the impression left on the 
mind by the manner in which Badarayawa defines Brah- 
man, viz. that he does not distinguish between an absolute 
Brahman and a Brahman associated with Maya, is con- 
firmed or weakened by any other parts of his work. The 
Sutras being throughout far from direct in their enun- 
ciations, we shall have to look less to particular terms 
and turns of expression than to general lines of reasoning. 
What in this connexion seems specially worthy of being 
taken into account, is the style of argumentation employed 
by the Sutrakara against the Sankhya doctrine, which 
maintains that the world has originated, not from an 
intelligent being, but from the non-intelligent pradhana. 
The most important Sutras relative to this point are to be 
met with in the first pada of the second adhyaya. Those 
Sutras are indeed almost unintelligible if taken by them- 
selves, but the unanimity of the commentators as to their 
meaning enables us to use them as steps in our investiga- 
tion. The sixth Sutra of the pada mentioned replies to the 
Sankhya objection that the non-intelligent world cannot 
spring from an intelligent principle, by the remark that ' it 
is thus seen,' i. e. it is a matter of common observation that 
non-intelligent things are produced from beings endowed 
with intelligence ; hair and nails, for instance, springing from 
animals, and certain insects from dung. — Now, an argu- 
mentation of this kind is altogether out of place from the 
point of view of the true 5ankara. According to the latter 
the non-intelligent world does not spring from Brahman in 
so far as the latter is intelligence, but in so far as it is 
associated with Maya. Maya is the upadana of the material 
world, and Maya itself is of a non-intelligent nature, owing 
to which it is by so many Vedantic writers identified with 
the prakr/ti of the Sarikhyas. Similarly the illustrative 
instances, adduced under Sutra 9 for the purpose of showing 
that effects when being reabsorbed into their causal sub- 
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stances do not impart to the latter their own qualities, and 
that hence the material world also, when being refunded 
into Brahman, does not impart to it its own imperfections, 
are singularly inappropriate if viewed in connexion with 
the doctrine of Maya, according to which the material 
world is no more in Brahman at the time of a pralaya than 
during the period of its subsistence. According to 6"ankara 
the world is not merged in Brahman, but the special forms 
into which the upadana of the world, i.e. Maya, had 
modified itself are merged in non-distinct Maya, whose 
relation to Brahman is not changed thereby. — The illus- 
tration, again, given in Sutra 24 of the mode in which Brah- 
man, by means of its inherent power, transforms itself into 
the world without employing any extraneous instruments 
of action, ' kshiravad dhi,' ' as milk (of its own accord turns 
into curds),' would be strangely chosen indeed if meant to 
bring nearer to our understanding the mode in which 
Brahman projects the illusive appearance of the world ; 
and also the analogous instance given in the Sutra next 
following, ' as Gods and the like (create palaces, chariots, 
&c. by the mere power of their will) ' — which refers to the 
real creation of real things — would hardly be in its place if 
meant to illustrate a theory which considers unreality to be 
the true character of. the world. The mere cumulation of 
the two essentially heterogeneous illustrative instances 
(kshiravad dhi ; devadivat), moreover, seems to show that 
the writer who had recourse to them held no very definite 
theory as to the particular mode in which the world 
springs from Brahman, but was merely concerned to render 
plausible in some way or other that an intelligent being 
can give rise to what is non-intelligent without having 
recourse to any extraneous means 1 . 

That the Maya doctrine was not present to the mind of 
the Sfitrakara, further appears from the latter part of the 
fourth pada of the first adhyaya, where it is shown that 
Brahman is not only the operative but also the material 
cause of the world. If anywhere, there would have been 

1 .S'arikara's favourite illustrative instance of the magician producing illusive 
sights is — significantly enough — not known to the Sutras. 
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the place to indicate, had such been the author's view, that 
Brahman is the material cause of the world through Maya 
only, and that the world is unreal ; but the Sutras do not 
contain a single word to that effect Sutra 26, on the other 
hand, exhibits the significant term * pari«amat ; ' Brahman 
produces the world by means of a modification of itself. It 
is well known that later on, when the terminology of the 
Vedanta became definitely settled, the term ' pari»amavada ' 
was used to denote that very theory to which the followers 
of Sankara are most violently opposed, viz. the doctrine 
according to which the world is not a mere vivarta, i.e. an 
illusory manifestation of Brahman, but the effect of Brah- 
man undergoing a real change, may that change be con- 
ceived to take place in the way taught by Ramanu^a or in 
some other manner.— With regard to the last-quoted Sutra, 
as well as to those touched upon above, the commentators 
indeed maintain that whatever terms and modes of ex- 
pression are apparently opposed to the vivartavada are 
in reality reconcilable with it ; to Sutra s6, for instance, 
Govindananda remarks that the term ' pariwama ' only 
denotes an effect in general (karyamatra), without implying 
that the effect is real. But in cases of this nature we are 
fully entitled to use our own judgment, even if we were not 
compelled to do so by the fact that other commentators, 
such as Ramanu^a, are satisfied to take ' pariwama ' and 
similar terms in their generally received sense. 

A further section treating of the nature of Brahman is 
met with in III, a, n ff. It is, according to Ankara's view, 
of special importance, as it is alleged to set forth that(Brah- 
man is in itself destitute of all qualitiesjand is affected with 
qualities only through its limiting adjuncts fupadhis), the 
offspring of Maya. I have above (in the conspectus of 
contents) given a somewhat detailed abstract of the whole 
section as interpreted by 5ankara on the one hand, and 
Ramanuga on the other hand, from which it appears that 
the latter's opinion as to the purport of the group of Sutras 
widely diverges from that of .Sankara. The wording ot 
the Sutras is so eminently concise and vague that I find it 
impossible to decide which of the two commentators — if 
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indeed either — is to be accepted as a trustworthy guide ; 
regarding the sense of some Sutras Sankara's explanation 
seems to deserve preference, in the case of others Rama- 
nuga seems to keep closer to the text. I decidedly 
prefer, for instance, Ramanu^a's interpretation of Sutra 22, 
as far as the sense of the entire Sutra is concerned, and 
more especially with regard to the term ' prakrctaitavat- 
tvam,' whose proper force is brought out by Ramanu^a's 
explanation only. So much is certain that none of the 
Sutras decidedly favours the interpretation proposed by 
Sankara. Whichever commentator we follow, we greatly 
miss coherence and strictness of reasoning, and it is 
thus by no means improbable that the section is one of 
those — perhaps not few in number — in which both inter- 
preters had less regard to the literal sense of the words and 
to tradition than to their desire of forcing Badarayawa's 
Sutras to bear testimony to the truth of their own philo- 
sophic theories. 

With special reference to the Maya doctrine one impor- 
tant Sutra has yet to be considered, the only one in which 
the term 'maya' itself occurs, viz. Ill, 2, 3. According 
to Sankara the Sutra signifies that the environments of 
the dreaming soul are not real but mere Maya, i. e. unsub- 
stantial illusion, because they do not fully manifest the 
character of real objects. Ramanu^a (as we have seen in 
the conspectus) gives a different explanation of the term 
' maya/ but in judging of Sankara's views we may for the 
time accept Sankara's own interpretation. Now, from the 
latter it clearly follows that if the objects seen in dreams 
are to be called Maya, i.e. illusion, because not evincing 
the characteristics of reality, the objective world surround- 
ing the waking soul must not be called Maya. But that 
the world perceived by waking men is Maya, even in a 
higher sense than the world presented to the dreaming con- 
sciousness, is an undoubted tenet of the .Sankara Vedanta ; 
and the Sutra therefore proves either that Badarayawa did 
not hold the doctrine of the illusory character of the world, 
or else that, if after all he did hold that doctrine, he used 
the term ' maya ' in a sense altogether different from that 
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in which Sankara employs it. — If, on the other hand, we, 
wRh Ramanu^a, understand the word 'maya' to denote 
a wonderful thing, the Sutra of course has no bearing what- 
ever on the doctrine of May& in its later technical sense. 

We now turn to the question as to the relation of the 
individual soul to Brahman. Do the Sutras indicate any- 
where that their author held Sankara's doctrine, according 
to which the £iva is in reality identical with Brahman, and 
separated from it, as it were, only by a false surmise due to 
avidya, or do they rather favour the view that the souls, 
although they have sprung from Brahman, and constitute 
elements of its nature, yet enjoy a kind of individual exist- 
ence apart from it ? This question is in fact only another 
aspect of the Maya question, but yet requires a short 
separate treatment. 

In the conspectus I have given it as my opinion that the 
Sutras in which the size of the individual soul is discussed 
can hardly be understood in 5"ankara's sense, and rather 
seem to favour the opinion, held among others by Rama- 
nu^a, that the soul is of minute size. We have further seen 
that Sutra 18 of the third pada of the second adhyaya, which 
describes the soul as 'gnu,' is more appropriately under- 
stood in the sense assigned to it by Ramanu^a ; and, again, 
that the Sutras which treat of the soul being an agent, can 
be reconciled with Sankara's views only if supplemented 
in a way which their text does not appear to authorise. — 
We next have the important Sutra II, 3, 43 in which the 
soul is distinctly said to be a part (aw* sa.) of Brahman, and 
which, as we have already noticed, can be made to fall in 
with Sankara's views only if a»«a is explained, altogether 
arbitrarily, by ' awra iva/ while Ramanu^a is able to take the 
Sutra as it stands. — We also have already referred to Sutra 
50, ' abhasa eva ka,' which Sankara interprets as setting forth 
the so-called pratibimbavada according to which the indi- 
vidual Self is merely a reflection of the highest Self. But 
almost every Sutra — and Sutra 50 forms no exception — being 
so obscurely expressed, that viewed by itself it admits of 
various, often totally opposed, interpretations, the only safe 
method is to keep in view, in the case of each ambiguous 
[34] g 
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aphorism, the general drift and spirit of the whole work, 
and that, as we have seen hitherto, is by no means favour- 
able to the pratibimba doctrine. How indeed could Sutra 50, 
if setting forth that latter doctrine, be reconciled with Sutra 
43, which says distinctly that the soul is a part of Brahman ? 
For that 43 contains, as 5ankara and his .commentators 
aver, a statement of the ava££/;edav&da, can itself be ac- 
cepted only if we interpret amsa. by amsa. iva, and to do so 
there is really no valid reason whatever. I confess that 
R&manu^a's interpretation of the Sutra (which however is 
accepted by several other commentators also) does not 
appear to me particularly convincing; and the Sutras 
unfortunately offer us no other passages on the ground of 
which we might settle the meaning to be ascribed to the 
term abhasa, which may mean ' reflection,' but may mean 
hetvabhasa, i. e. fallacious argument, as well But as things 
stand, this one Sutra cannot, at any rate, be appealed to 
as proving that the pratibimbavada which, in its turn, pre- 
supposes the mayavada, is the teaching of the Sutras. 

To the conclusion that the Sutrakara did not hold the 
doctrine of the absolute identity of the highest and the 
individual soul in the sense of .Sankara, we are further led 
by some other indications to be met with here and there 
in the Sutras. In the conspectus of contents we have had 
occasion to direct attention to the important Sutra II, 1, 22, 
which distinctly enunciates that the Lord is adhika, i.e. 
additional to, or different from, the individual soul, since 
Scripture declares the two to be different. Analogously 
I, 2, 20 lays stress on the fact that the s&rira. is not the 
antaryamin, because the Mfidhyandinas, as well as the 
Ka«vas, speak of him in their texts as different (bhedena 
enam adhiyate), and in 22 the sartra and the pradhana are 
referred to as the two 'others' (itarau) of whom the text 
predicates distinctive attributes separating them from the 
highest Lord. The word 'itara' (the other one) appears 
in several other passages (I, 1, 16 ; I, 3, 16; II, 1, 21) as a 
kind of technical term denoting the individual soul in con- 
tradistinction from the Lord. The Saiikaras indeed main- 
tain that all those passages refer to an unreal distinction 
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due to avidya. But this is just what we should like to see 
proved, and the proof offered in no case amounts to more 
than a reference to the system which demands that the 
Sutras should be thus understood. If we accept the inter- 
pretations of the school of Sankara, it remains altogether un- 
intelligible why the Sutrakara should never hint even at what 
Sarikara is anxious again and again to point out at length, 
viz. that the greater part of the work contains a kind of 
exoteric doctrine only, ever tending to mislead the student 
who does not keep in view what its nature is. If other 
reasons should make it probable that the Sutrakara was 
anxious to hide the true doctrine of the Upanishads as a 
sort of esoteric teaching, we might be more ready to accept 
Ankara's mode of interpretation. But no such reasons 
are forthcoming ; nowhere among the avowed followers of 
the Sankara system is there any tendency to treat the 
kernel of their philosophy as something to be jealously 
guarded and hidden. On the contrary, they all, from Gau- 
rfapada down to the most modern writer, consider it their 
most important, nay, only task to inculcate again and again 
in the clearest and most unambiguous language that all 
appearance of multiplicity is a vain illusion, that the Lord 
and the individual souls are in reality one, and that all 
knowledge but this one knowledge is without true value. 

There remains one more important passage concern- 
ing the relation of the individual soul to the highest Self, 
a passage which attracted our attention above, when 
we were reviewing the evidence for early divergence of 
opinion among the teachers of the Vedanta. I mean 
I, 4, ao-aa, which three Sutras state the views of Ajma- 
rathya, AwAilomi, and Kajakmsna as to the reason why, 
in a certain passage of the Brzhadarawyaka, characteristics 
of the individual soul are ascribed to the highest Self. The 
siddhanta view is enounced in Sutra %%, ' avasthiter iti Klra- 
kritsn&A,' i.e. Kajakritsna (accounts for the circumstance 
mentioned) on the ground of the 'permanent abiding or 
abode.' By this ' permanent abiding ' 5ankara understands 
the Lord's abiding as, i. e. existing as — or in the condition of 
— the individual soul, and thus sees in the Sutra an enuncia- 
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tion of his own view that the individual soul is nothing but the 
highest Self, ' avikr/taA paramcrvaro ^"ivo nanyaA.' Rama- 
nu^a, on the other hand, likewise accepting KiLrakmsna's 
opinion as the siddhanta view, explains ' avasthiti ' as the 
Lord's permanent abiding within the individual soul, as de- 
scribed in the antaryamin-brahma«a. — We can hardly main- 
tain that the term 'avasthiti* cannot have the meaning 
ascribed to it by Sankara, viz. special state or condition, but 
so much must be urged in favour of Ramanu^a's interpreta- 
tion that in the five other places where avasthiti (or ana- 
vasthiti) is met with in the Sutras (I, 2, 17 ; II, 2, 4 ; II, 2, 
13; II, 3, 24; III, 3, 32) it regularly means permanent 
abiding or permanent abode within something. 

If, now, I am shortly to sum up the results of the pre- 
ceding enquiry as to the teaching of the Sutras, I must 
give it as my opinion that they do not set forth the distinc- 
tion of a higher and lower knowledge of Brahman ; that 
they do not acknowledge the distinction of Brahman and 
Ijvara in Sankara's sense; that they do not hold the 
doctrine of the unreality of the world ; and that they do 
not, with .Sankara, proclaim the absolute identity of the 
individual and the highest Self. I do not wish to advance 
for the present beyond these negative results. Upon 
Ramanu^a's mode of interpretation — although I accept it 
without reserve in some important details — I look on the 
whole as more useful in providing us with a powerful means 
of criticising Sankara's explanations than in guiding us 
throughout to the right understanding of the text. The 
author of the Sutras may have held views about the nature 
of Brahman, the world, and the soul differing from those of 
Sankara, and yet not agreeing in all points with those of 
Ramanu^a. If, however, the negative conclusions stated 
above should be well founded, it would follow even from 
them that the system of Badarayawa had greater affinities 
with that of the Bhagavatas and Ramanuja than with the 
one of which the Sankara-bhashya is the classical exponent. 

It appears from the above review of the teaching of the 
Sutras that only a comparatively very small proportion 
of them contribute matter enabling us to form a judgment 
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as to the nature of the philosophical doctrine advocated 
by Badaraya«a. The reason of this is that the greater 
part of the work is taken up with matters which, according 
to Ankara's terminology, form part of the so-called lower 
knowledge, and throw no light upon philosophical questions 
in the stricter sense of the word. This circumstance is not 
without significance. In later works belonging to Sankara's 
school in which the distinction of a higher and lower vidya 
is clearly recognised, the topics constituting the latter are 
treated with great shortness ; and rightly so, for they are 
unable to accomplish the highest aim of man, i. e. final 
release. When we therefore, on the other hand, find that 
the subjects of the so-called lower vidya are treated very 
fully in the Vedanta-sutras, when we observe, for instance, 
the almost tedious length to which the investigation of the 
unity of vidyas (most of fthich are so-called saguwa, i.e. 
lower vidyas) is carried in the third adhyaya, or the fact of 
almost the whole fourth adhyaya being devoted to the 
ultimate fate of the possessor of the lower vidya ; we cer- 
tainly feel ourselves confirmed in our conclusion that what 
Sankara looked upon as comparatively unimportant formed 
in Badarayawa's opinion part of that knowledge higher than 
which there is none, and which therefore is entitled to the 
fullest and most detailed exposition. 

The question as to what kind of system is represented 
by the Vedanta-sutras may be approached in another way 
also. While hitherto we have attempted to penetrate to 
the meaning of the Sutras by means of the different com- 
mentaries, we might try the opposite road, and, in the first 
place, attempt to ascertain independently of the Sutras 
[what doctrine is set forth in the Upanishads, jwhose teach- 
ing the Sutras doubtless aim at systematizing. If, it might 
be urged, the Upanishads can be convincingly shown to 
embody a certain settled doctrine, we must consider it at 
the least highly probable that that very same doctrine — of 
whatever special nature it may be — is hidden in the enig- 
matical aphorisms of Badarayawa l . 

I do not, however, consider this line of argumentation 
1 Cp. Gough's Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 240 if. 
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a safe one. Even if it could be shown that the teaching of 
all the chief Upanishads agrees in all essential points (a 
subject to which some attention will be paid later on), we 
should not on that account be entitled unhesitatingly to 
assume that the Sutras set forth the same doctrine. What- 
ever the true philosophy of the Upanishads may be, there 
remains the undeniable fact that there exist and have 
existed since very ancient times not one but several essen- 
tially differing systems, all of which lay claim to the dis- 
tinction of being the true representatives of the teaching of 
the Upanishads as well as of the Sutras. Let us suppose, 
for argument's sake, that, for instance, the doctrine of Maya 
is distinctly enunciated in the Upanishads; nevertheless 
Ramanuf a and, for all we know to the contrary, the whole 
series of more ancient commentators on whom he looked 
as authorities in the interpretation of the Sutras, denied 
that the Upanishads teach Maya, and it is hence by no 
means impossible that Badarayana should have done the 
same. The a priori style of reasoning as to the teaching 
of the Sutras is therefore without much force. 

But apart from any intention of arriving thereby at the 
meaning of the Sutras there, of course, remains for us the 
all-important question as to the true teaching of the Upa- 
nishads, a question which a translator of the Sutras and 
.Sankara cannot afford to pass over in silence, especially 
after reason has been shown for the conclusion that the 
Sutras and the .Sankara-bhashya do not agree concerning 
most important points of Vedantic doctrine. The Sutras 
as well as the later commentaries claim, in the first place, 
to be nothing more than systematisations of the Upani- 
shads, and for us a considerable part at least of their value 
and interest lies in this their nature. Hence the further 
question presents itself by whom the teaching of the Upa- 
nishads has been most adequately systematised, whether 
by Badaraya«a, or .Sankara, or Ramanu^a, or some other 
commentator. This question requires to be kept altogether 
separate from the enquiry as to which commentator most 
faithfully renders the contents of the Sutras, and it is by 
no means impossible that ..Sankara, for instance, should in 
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the end have to be declared a more trustworthy guide with 
regard to the teaching of the Upanishads than concerning 
the meaning of the Sutras. _ 

We must remark here at once that, whatever commenta- 
tor may be found to deserve preference on the whole, it 
appears fairly certain already at the outset that none of the 
systems which Indian ingenuity has succeeded in erecting 
on the basis of the Upanishads can be accepted in its 
entirety. The reason for this lies in the nature of the 
Upanishads themselves. To the Hindu commentator and 
philosopher the Upanishads came down as a body of 
revealed truth whose teaching had, somehow or other, to 
be shown to be thoroughly consistent and free from contra- 
dictions ; a system had to be devised in which a suitable 
place could be allotted to every one of the multitudinous 
statements which they make on the various points of 
Vedantic doctrine. But to the European scholar, or in 
fact to any one whose mind is not bound by the doctrine 
of Sruti, it will certainly appear that all such attempts stand 
self-condemned. If anything is evident even on a cursory 
review of the Upanishads — and the impression so created 
is only strengthened by a more careful investigation — it is 
that they do not constitute a systematic whole. They 
themselves, especially the older ones, give the most unmis- 
takable indications on that point. Not only are the 
doctrines expounded in the different Upanishads ascribed 
to different teachers, but even the separate sections of one 
and the same Upanishad are assigned to different authorities. 
It would be superfluous to quote examples of what a 
mere look at the A^andogya Upanishad, for instance, 
suffices to prove. It is of course not impossible that even 
a multitude of teachers should agree in imparting precisely 
the same doctrine ; but in the case of the Upanishads that 
is certainly not antecedently probable. For, in the first 
place, the teachers who are credited with the doctrines 
of the Upanishads manifestly belonged to different sec- 
tions of Brahminical society, to different Vedic fakhas ; 
nay, some of them the tradition makes out to have been 
kshattriyas. And, in the second place, the period, whose 
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mental activity is represented in the Upanishads, was a 
creative one, and as such cannot be judged according to 
the analogy of later periods of Indian philosophic de- 
velopment. The later philosophic schools as, for instance, 
the one of which Sankara is the great representative, 
were no longer free in their speculations, but strictly 
bound by a traditional body of texts considered sacred, 
which could not be changed or added to, but merely sys- 
tematised and commented upon. Hence the rigorous 
uniformity of doctrine characteristic of those schools. But 
there had been a time when, what later writers received as 
a sacred legacy, determining and confining the whole course 
of their speculations, first sprang from the minds of creative 
thinkers not fettered by the tradition of any school, but 
freely following the promptings of tKeir own heads and 
hearts. By the absence of school traditions, I do not in- 
deed mean that the great teachers who appear in the 
Upanishads were free to make an entirely new start, and 
to assign to their speculations any direction they chose; 
for nothing can be more certain than that, at the period as 
the outcome of whose philosophical activity the Upanishads 
have to be considered, there were in circulation certain 
broad speculative ideas overshadowing the mind of every 
member of Brahminical society. But those ideas were 
neither very definite nor worked out in detail, and hence 
allowed themselves to be handled and fashioned in different 
ways by different individuals. With whom the few leading 
conceptions traceable in the teaching of all Upanishads 
first originated, is a point on which those writings themselves 
do not enlighten us, and which we have no other means 
for settling; most probably they are to be viewed not 
as the creation of any individual mind, but as the gradual 
outcome of speculations carried on by generations of 
Vedic theologians. In the Upanishads themselves, at any 
rate, they appear as floating mental possessions which 
may be seized and moulded into new forms by any one 
who feels within himself the required inspiration. A 
certain vague knowledge of Brahman, the great hidden 
being in which all this manifold world is one, seems to be 
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spread everywhere, and often issues from the most unex- 
pected sources. .Svetaketu receives instruction from his 
father Uddalaka ; the proud Gargya has to become the 
pupil of A^taratru, the king of Kaji; Bhu^yu Sahya- 
yani receives answers to his questions from a Gandharva 
possessing a maiden ; Satyakama learns what Brahman 
is from the bull of the herd he is tending, from Agni 
and from a flamingo; and Upakojala is taught by the 
sacred fires in his teacher's house. All this is of course 
legend, not history ; but the fact that the philosophic 
and theological doctrines of the Upanishads are clothed 
in this legendary garb certainly does not strengthen the ex- 
pectation of finding in them a rigidly systematic doctrine. 

And a closer investigation of the contents of the Upani- 
shads amply confirms this preliminary impression. If we 
avail ourselves, for instance, of M. Paul Regnaud's Materiaux 
pour servir a l'Histoire de la Philosophic de l'lnde, in which 
the philosophical lucubrations of the different Upanishads 
are arranged systematically according to topics, we can see 
with ease how, together with a certain uniformity of general 
leading conceptions, there runs throughout divergence in 
details, and very often not unimportant details. A look, 
for instance, at the collection of passages relative to the 
origination of the world from the primitive being, suffices to 
show that the task of demonstrating that whatever the 
Upanishads teach on that point can be made to fit into a 
homogeneous system is an altogether hopeless one. The 
accounts there given of the creation belong, beyond all doubt, 
to different stages of philosophic and theological development 
or else to different sections of priestly society. None but 
an Indian commentator would, I suppose, be inclined and 
sufficiently courageous to attempt the proof that, for in- 
stance, the legend of the atman purushavidha, the Self in 
the shape of a person which is as large as man and woman 
together, and then splits itself into two halves from which 
cows, horses, asses, goats, &c. are produced in succession 
(Br/. Up. I, i, 4), can be reconciled with the account given 
of the creation in the A^andogya Upanishad, where it is 
said that in the beginning there existed nothing but the sat, 
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' that which is,' and that feeling a desire of being many it 
emitted out of itself ether, and then all the other elements 
in due succession. The former is a primitive cosmogonic 
myth, which in its details shows striking analogies with the 
cosmogonic myths of other nations; the latter account is 
fairly developed Vedanta (although not Ved&nta implying 
the Maya doctrine). We may admit that both accounts 
show a certain fundamental similarity in so far as they 
derive the manifold world from one original being; but 
to go beyond this and to maintain, as Sankara does, that the 
atman purushavidha of the Brzhadara«yaka is the so-called 
Vira^- of the latter Vedanta — implying thereby that that 
section consciously aims at describing only the activity of 
one special form of fjvara, and not simply the whole pro- 
cess of creation — is the ingenious shift of an orthodox 
commentator in difficulties, but nothing more. 

How all those more or less conflicting texts came 
to be preserved and handed down to posterity, is not 
difficult to understand. As mentioned above, each of the 
great sections of Brahminical priesthood had its own 
sacred texts, and again in each of those sections there 
existed more ancient texts which it was impossible to dis- 
card when deeper and more advanced speculations began 
in their turn to be embodied in literary compositions, which 
in the course of time likewise came to be looked upon as 
sacred. When the creative period had reached its termina- 
tion, and the task of collecting and arranging was taken in 
hand, older and newer pieces were combined into wholes, 
and thus there arose collections of such heterogeneous 
character as the AT/zandogya and Br«hadara«yaka Upani- 
shads. On later generations, to which the whole body of 
texts came down as revealed truth, there consequently 
devolved the inevitable task of establishing systems on 
which no exception could be taken to any of the texts ; 
but that the task was, strictly speaking, an impossible one, 
1. e. one which it was impossible to accomplish fairly and 
honestly, there really is no reason to deny. 

For a comprehensive criticism of the methods which the 
different commentators employ in systematizing the contents 
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of the Upanishads there is no room in this place. In order, 
however, to illustrate what is meant by the ' impossibility,' 
above alluded to, of combining the various doctrines of the 
Upanishads into a whole without doing violence to a certain 
number of texts, it will be as well to analyse in detail some 
few at least of Sankara's interpretations, and to render clear 
the considerations by which he is guided. 

We begin with a case which has already engaged our 
attention when discussing the meaning of the Sutras, viz. 
the question concerning the ultimate fate of those who 
have attained the knowledge of Brahman. As we have 
seen, Sarikara teaches that the soul of him who has risen to 
an insight into the nature of the higher Brahman does 
not, at the moment of death, pass out of the body, but is 
directly merged in Brahman by a process from which all 
departing and moving, in fact all considerations of space, 
are altogether excluded. The soul of him, on the other 
hand, who has not risen above the knowledge of the lower 
qualified Brahman departs from the body by means of the 
artery called sushum«a,and following the so-called devayana, . 
the path of the gods, mounts up to the world of Brahman. 
A review of the chief Upanishad texts on which Sankara 
founds this distinction will show how far it is justified. 

In a considerable number of passages the Upanishads 
contrast " the fate of two classes of men, viz. of those 
who perform sacrifices and meritorious works only, and of 
those who in addition possess a certain kind of knowledge. 
Men of the former kind ascend after death to the moon, 
where they live for a certain time, and then return to the 
earth into new forms of embodiment ; persons of the latter 
kind proceed on the path of the gods — on which the sun 
forms one stage — up to the world of Brahman, from which 
there is no return. The chief passages to that effect are 
Kh. Up. V, 10 ; Kaush. Up. I, a ff. ; Mund. Up. I, 2, 9 ff.; 
Br*. Up. VI, 2, 15 ff.; Pr&ma Up. 1, 9 ff. — In other passages 
only the latter of the two paths is referred to, cp. Kh. Up. 
IV, 15; VIII, 6, 5; Taitt. Up. 1,6 ; Br*. Up. IV, 4 , 8,9; V.io; 
Maitr. Up. VI, 30, to mention only the more important ones. 

Now an impartial consideration of those passages shows 
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I think, beyond any doubt, that what is meant there by the 
knowledge which leads through the sun to the world of 
Brahman is the highest knowledge of which the devotee is 
capable, and that the world of Brahman to which his know- 
ledge enables him to proceed denotes the highest state 
which he can ever reach, the state of final release, if we 
choose to call it by that name. — Kh. Up. V, 10 says, ' Those 
who know this (viz. the doctrine of the five fires), and those 
who in the forest follow faith and austerities go to light,' 
&c. — Kh. Up. IV, 15 is manifestly intended to convey the 
true knowledge of Brahman ; Upakoyala's teacher himself 
represents the instruction given by him as superior to the 
teaching of the sacred fires. — Kh. Up. VIII, 6, 5 quotes the 
old jloka which says that the man moving upwards by the 
artery penetrating the crown of the head reaches the Im- 
mortal. — Kaush. Up. I, a — which gives the most detailed 
account of the ascent of the soul — contains no intimation 
whatever of the knowledge of Brahman, which leads up to 
the Brahman world, being of an inferior nature. — Mund. Up. 
I, a, 9 agrees with the Kh&ndogya in saying that ' Those 
who practise penance and faith in the forest, tranquil, wise, 
and living on alms, depart free from passion, through the 
sun, to where that immortal Person dwells whose nature is 
imperishable,' and nothing whatever in the context coun- 
tenances the assumption that not the highest knowledge 
and the highest Person are there referred to. — Bri. Up. 
IV, 4, 8 quotes old .rlokas clearly referring to the road 
of the gods (' the small old path '), on which ' sages who 
know Brahman move on to the svargaloka and thence 
higher on as entirely free — That path was found by Brah- 
man, and on it goes whoever knows Brahman.' — Bri. Up. 
VI, a, 15 is another version of the Pa«£agnividya, with the 
variation, 'Those who know this, and those who in the 
forest worship faith and the True, go to light,' &c. — Prarna 
Up. 1, 10 says, ' Those who have sought the Self by penance, 
abstinence, faith, and knowledge gain by the northern path 
Aditya, the sun. There is the home of the spirits, the im- 
mortal free from danger, the highest. From thence they do 
not return, for it is the end.' — Maitr. Up. VI, 30 quotes 
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jlokas, ' One of them (the arteries) leads upwards, piercing 
the solar orb: by it, having stepped beyond the world of 
Brahman, they go to the highest path.' 

All these passages are as clear as can be desired. The 
soul of the sage who knows Brahman passes out by the 
sushumna, and ascends by the path of the gods to the 
world of Brahman, there to remain for ever in some bliss- 
ful state. But, according to .Sahkara, all these texts are 
meant to set forth the result of a certain inferior knowledge 
only, of the knowledge of the conditioned Brahman. Even 
in a passage apparently so entirely incapable of more than 
one interpretation as Bri. Up. VI, 2, 15, the ' True,' which 
the holy hermits in the forest are said to worship, is not to 
be the highest Brahman, but only Hirawyagarbha ! — And 
why ? — Only because the system so demands it, the system 
which teaches that those who know the highest Brahman 
become on their death one with it, without having to resort 
to any other place. The passage on which this latter tenet is 
chiefly based is Bri. Up. IV, 4, 6, 7, where, with the fate of him 
who at his death has desires, and whose soul therefore 
enters a new body after having departed from the old one, 
accompanied by all the prawas, there is contrasted the fate 
of the sage free from all desires. ' But as to the man who does 
not desire, who not desiring, freed from desires is satisfied 
in his desires, or desires the Self only, the vital spirits of him 
(tasya) do not depart — being Brahman he goes to Brahman.' 

We have seen above (p. lxxx) that this passage is referred 
to in the important Sutras on whose right interpretation it, 
in the first place, depends whether or not we must admit 
the Sutrakara to have acknowledged the distinction of a para 
and an apara vidy<L Here the passage interests us as 
throwing light on the way in which 6ankara systematises. 
He looks on the preceding part of the chapter as describing 
what happens to the souls of all those who do not know the 
highest Brahman, inclusive of those who know the lower 
Brahman only. They pass out of the old bodies followed by 
all prawas and enter new bodies. He, on the other hand, 
section 6 continues, who knows the true Brahman, does not 
pass out of the body, but becomes one with Brahman then 
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and there. This interpretation of the purport of the entire 
chapter is not impossibly right, although I am rather in- 
clined to think that the chapter aims at setting forth in its 
earlier part the future of him who does not know Brahman 
at all, while the latter part of section 6 passes on to him 
who does know Brahman (i.e. Brahman pure and simple, 
the text knowing of no distinction of the so-called lower 
and higher Brahman). In explaining section 6 .Sankara 
lays stress upon the clause ' na tasya pra«a utkramanti,' 
' his vital spirits do not pass out,' taking this to signify that 
the soul with the vital spirits does not move at all, and 
thus does not ascend to the world of Brahman ; while the 
purport of the clause may simply be that the soul and vital 
spirits do not go anywhere else, i.e. do not enter a new 
body, but are united, somehow or other, with Brahman. 
On 5ankara's interpretation there immediately, arises a 
new difficulty. In the jlokas, quoted under sections 8 
and 9, the description of the small old path which leads to 
the svargaloka and higher on clearly refers — as noticed 
already above — to the path through the veins, primarily 
the sushumwa, on which, according to so many other pas- 
sages, the soul of the wise mounts upwards. But that path 
is, according to .Sankara, followed by him only who has 
not risen above the lower knowledge, and yet the jlokas 
have manifestly to be connected with what is said in the 
latter half of 6 about the owner of the para vidya. Hence 
.Sankara sees himself driven to explain the .rlokas in 
8 and 9 (of which a faithful translation is given in Professor 
Max Muller's version) as follows : 

8. ' The subtle old path (i. e. the path of knowledge on 
which final release is reached ; which path is subtle, i. e. 
difficult to know, and old, i. e. to be known from the eternal 
Veda) has been obtained and fully reached by me. On it 
the sages who know Brahman reach final release (svarga- 
lokarabda// samnihitaprakara«at mokshabhidhayaka^). 

9. ' On that path they say that there is white or blue or 
yellow or green or red (i.e. others maintain that the path 
to final release is, in accordance with the colour of the 
arteries, either white or blue, &c. ; but that is false, for the 
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paths through the arteries lead at the best to the world of 
Brahman, which itself forms part of the sawzsara); that 
path (i.e. the only path to release, viz. the path of true 
knowledge) is found by Brahman, i.e. by such Brahmanas 
as through true knowledge have become like Brahman,' &c. 

A significant instance in truth of the straits to which 
thorough-going systematisers of the Upanishads see them- 
selves reduced occasionally ! 

But we return to the point which just now chiefly interests 
us. Whether Sankara's interpretation of the chapter, and 
especially of section 6, be right or wrong, so much is 
certain that we are not entitled to view all those texts 
which speak of the soul going to the world of Brah- 
man as belonging to the so-called lower knowledge, be- 
cause a few other passages declare that the sage does 
not go to Brahman. The text which declares the sage 
free from desires to become one with Brahman could not, 
without due discrimination, be used to define and limit the 
meaning of other passages met with in the same Upanishad 
even — for as we have remarked above the Brmadarawyaka 
contains pieces manifestly belonging to different stages of 
development ; — much less does it entitle us to put arbitrary 
constructions on passages forming part of other Upanishads. 
Historically the disagreement of the various accounts is 
easy to understand. The older notion was that the soul of 
the wise man proceeds along the path of the gods to Brah- 
man's abode. A later — and, if we like, more philosophic — 
-conception is that, as Brahman already is a man's Self, 
there is no need of any motion on man's part to reach 
Brahman. We may even apply to those two views the 
terms apara and para — lower and higher — knowledge. But 
we must not allow any commentator to induce us to 
believe that what he from his advanced standpoint looks 
upon as an inferior kind of cognition, was viewed in the 
same light by the authors of the Upanishads. 

We turn to another Upanishad text likewise • touching 
upon the point considered in what precedes, viz. the second 
Brahmana of the third adhyaya of the Brthadaranyaka. 
The discussion there first turns upon the grahas and ati- 
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grahas, i.e. the senses and organs and their objects, and 
Ya^wavalkya thereupon explains that death, by which 
everything is overcome, is itself overcome by water; for 
death is fire. The colloquy then turns to what we must 
consider an altogether new topic, Artabhaga asking, ' When 
this man (ayam purusha) dies, do the vital spirits depart 
from him or not ? ' and Ya^-«avalkya answering, ' No, they 
are gathered up in him ; he swells, he is inflated ; inflated 
the dead (body) is lying.' — Now this is for Sankara an 
important passage, as we have already seen above (p. lxxxi) ; 
for he employs it, in his comment on Ved.-sutra IV, a, 13, 
for the purpose of proving that the passage Br*. Up. IV, 
4, 6 really means that the vital spirits do not, at the moment 
of death, depart from the true sage. Hence the present 
passage also must refer to him who possesses the highest 
knowledge ; hence the • ayam purusha ' must be ' that man,' 
i. e. the man who possesses the highest knowledge, and the 
highest knowledge then must be found in the preceding 
clause which says that death itself may be conquered by 
water. But, as Ramanu^a also remarks, neither does the 
context favour the assumption that the highest knowledge 
{s referred to, nor do the words of section 11 contain 
any indication that what is meant is the merging of the 
Self of the true Sage in Brahman. With the interpretation 
given by Ramanu^a himself, viz. that the pra»as do not 
depart from the ^iva of the dying man, but accompany it 
into a new body, I can agree as little (although he no doubt 
rightly explains the ' ayam purusha ' by ' man ' in general), 
and am unable to see in the passage anything more than a 
crude attempt to account for the fact that a dead body 
appears swollen and inflated. — A little further on (section 
13) Artabhaga asks what becomes of this man (ayam 
purusha) when his speech has entered into the fire, his 
breath into the air, his eye into the sun, &c. So much 
here is clear that we have no right to understand by the 
'ayam purusha' of section 13 anybody different from the 
' ayam purusha ' of the two preceding sections ; in spite of 
this Sankara — according to whose system the organs of the 
true sage do not enter into the elements, but are directly 
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merged in Brahman — explains the 'ayam purusha' of sec- 
tion 13 to be the ' asawyagdarrin,' i. e. the person who has 
not risen to the cognition of the highest Brahman. And 
still a further limiting interpretation is required by the 
system. The asawzyagdarjin also — who as such has to 
remain in the samsara — cannot do without the organs, since 
his ^g-iva when passing out of the old body into a new one 
is invested with the subtle body ; hence section 13 cannot 
be taken as saying what it clearly does say, viz. that at 
death the different organs pass into the different elements, 
but as merely indicating that the organs are abandoned by 
the divinities which, during lifetime, presided over them ! 

The whole third adhyaya indeed of the Brzhadarawyaka 
affords ample proof of the artificial character of Sankara's 
attempts to show that the teaching of the Upanishads 
follows a definite system. The eighth brahma«a, for in- 
stance, is said to convey the doctrine of the highest non- 
related Brahman, while the preceding brahma»as had treated 
only of 1-rvara in his various aspects. But, as a matter of 
fact, brahmawa 8, after having, in section 8, represented 
Brahman as destitute of all qualities, proceeds, in the next 
section, to describe that very same Brahman as the ruler of 
the world, ' By the command of that Imperishable sun and 
moon stand apart,' &c. ; a clear indication that the author 
of the Upanishad does not distinguish a higher and lower 
Brahman in JSankara's sense. — The preceding brahmawa (7) 
treats of the antaryamin, i. e. Brahman viewed as the internal 
ruler of everything. This, according to Sankara, is the 
lower form of Brahman called fjvara ; but we observe that 
the antaryamin as well as the so-called highest Brahman 
described in section 8 is, at the termination of the two 
sections, characterised by means of the very same terms 
(7, 23 : Unseen but seeing, unheard but hearing, &c. There 
is no other seer but he, there is no other hearer but he, &c. ; 
and 8, 11 : That Brahman is unseen but seeing, unheard but 
hearing, &c. There is nothing that sees but it, nothing that 
hears but it, &c). — Nothing can be clearer than that all 
these sections aim at describing one and the same being, 
and know nothing of the distinctions made by the developed 

[34] h 
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Vedanta, however valid the latter may be from a purely 
philosophic point of view. 

We may refer to one more similar instance from the 
A!Mndogya Upanishad. We there meet in III, 14 with 
one of the most famous vidyas describing the nature of 
Brahman, called after its reputed author the Sawrfilya-vidya. 
This small vidya is decidedly one of the finest and most 
characteristic texts ; it would be difficult to point out 
another passage setting forth with greater force and elo- 
quence and in an equally short compass the central doctrine 
of the Upanishads. Yet this text, which, beyond doubt, 
gives utterance to the highest conception of Brahman's 
nature that 5a«^ilya's thought was able to reach, is by 
Sankara and his school again declared to form part of the 
lower vidya only, because it represents Brahman as possess- 
ing qualities. It is, according to their terminology, not 
£-«ana, i. e. knowledge, but the injunction of a mere upasana, 
a devout meditation on Brahman in so far as possessing 
certain definite attributes such as having light for its form, 
having true thoughts, and so on. The Raminu^as, on the 
other hand, quote this text with preference as clearly 
describing the nature of their highest, i. e. their one Brah- 
man. We again allow that .Sankara is free to deny that 
any text which ascribes qualities to Brahman embodies abso- 
lute truth ; but we also again remark that there is no reason 
whatever for supposing that S&ndilya., or whoever may have 
been the author of that vidya, looked upon it as anything 
else but a statement of the highest truth accessible to man. 
We return to the question as to the true philosophy of 
the Upanishads, apart from the systems of the commen- 
tators. — From what precedes it will appear with sufficient 
distinctness that, if we understand by philosophy a philo- 
sophical system coherent in all its parts, free from all 
contradictions and allowing room for all the different state- 
ments made in all the chief Upanishads, a philosophy of 
the Upanishads cannot even be spoken of. The various 
lucubrations on Brahman, the world, and the human soul of 
which the Upanishads consist do not allow themselves to 
be systematised simply because they were never meant to 
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form a system. S&udily&'s views as to the nature of 
Brahman did not in all details agree with those of Y&gita- 
valkya, and Uddalaka differed from both. In this there is 
nothing to wonder at, and the burden of proof rests alto- 
gether with those who maintain that a large number of 
detached philosophic and theological dissertations, ascribed 
to different authors, doubtless belonging to different periods, 
and not seldom manifestly contradicting each other, admit 
of being combined into a perfectly consistent whole. 

The question, however, assumes a different aspect, if we 
take the terms ' philosophy ' and ' philosophical system,' not 
in the strict sense in which 5ankara and other commentators 
are not afraid of taking them, but as implying merely an 
agreement in certain fundamental features. In this latter 
sense we may indeed undertake to indicate the outlines of 
a philosophy of the Upanishads, only keeping in view that 
precision in details is not to be aimed at. And here we 
finally see ourselves driven back altogether on the texts 
themselves, and have to acknowledge that the help we 
receive from commentators, to whatever school they may 
belong, is very inconsiderable. Fortunately it cannot be 
asserted that the texts on the whole oppose very serious 
difficulties to a right understanding, however obscure the 
details often are. Concerning the latter we occasionally 
depend entirely on the explanations vouchsafed by the 
scholiasts, but as far as the general drift and spirit of the 
texts are concerned, we are quite able to judge by our- 
selves, and are even specially qualified to do so by having 
no particular system to advocate. 

The point we will first touch upon is the same from which 
we started when examining the doctrine of the Sutras, viz. 
the question whether the Upanishads acknowledge a higher 
and lower knowledge in .Sankara's sense, i.e.[a knowledge 
of a higher and a lower Brahman. Now this we find not to 
be the case. 'Knowledge is in the Upanishads frequently 
opposed to avidya, by which latter term we have to under- 
stand ignorance as to Brahman, absence of philosophic 
knowledge ; and, again, in several places we find the know- 
ledge of the sacrificial part of the Veda with its supple- 
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mentary disciplines contrasted as inferior with the knowledge 
of the Self; to which latter distinction the Mundaka. Up. 
(I, 4) applies the terms apara and para vidya. But a formal 
recognition of the essential difference of Brahman being 
viewed, on the one hand, as possessing distinctive attributes, 
and,' on the other hand, as devoid of all such attributes is not 
to be met with anywhere. Brahman is indeed sometimes 
described as saguwa and sometimes as nirguwa (to use later 
terms) ; but it is nowhere said that thereon rests a distinc- 
tion of two different kinds of knowledge leading to altogether 
different results. The knowledge of Brahman is one, under 
whatever aspects it is viewed; hence the circumstance 
(already exemplified above) that in the same vidy&s it is 
spoken of as saguwa as well as nirguwa. When the mind 
of the writer dwells on the fact that Brahman is that from 
which all this world originates, and in which it rests, he 
naturally applies to it distinctive attributes pointing at its 
relation to the world ; Brahman, then, is called the Self and 
life of all, the inward ruler, the omniscient Lord, and so on. 
When, on the other hand, the author follows out the idea 
that Brahman may be viewed in itself as the mysterious 
reality of which the whole expanse of the world is only an 
outward manifestation, then it strikes him that no idea or 
term derived from sensible experience can rightly be applied 
to it, that nothing more may be predicated of it but that it 
is neither this nor that. But these are only two aspects of 
the cognition of one and the same entity. 

Closely connected with the question as to the double 
nature of the Brahman of the Upanishads is the question 
as to their teaching Maya. — From Colebrooke downwards 
the majority of European writers have inclined towards the 
opinion that the doctrine of Maya, i. e. of the unreal illusory 
character of the sensible world, does not constitute a feature 
of the primitive philosophy of the Upanishads, but was 
introduced into the system at some later period, whether by 
Badaraya«a or Sankara or somebody else. The opposite 
view, viz. that the doctrine of Maya forms an integral 
element of the teaching of the Upanishads, is implied in 
them everywhere, and enunciated more or less distinctly in 
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-more than one place, has in recent times been advocated 
with much force by Mr. Gough in the ninth chapter of his 
Philosophy of the Upanishads. 

In his MateViaux, &c. M. Paul Rdgnaud remarks that 
'the doctrine of Maya, although implied in the teaching 
of the Upanishads, could hardly become clear and explicit 
before the system had reached a stage of development 
necessitating a choice between admitting two co-existent 
eternal principles (which became the basis of the Sankhya 
philosophy), and accepting the predominance of the intel- 
lectual principle, which in the end necessarily led to the 
negation of the opposite principle.' — To the two alterna- 
tives here referred to as possible we, however, have to add 
a third one, viz. that form of the Vcdanta of which the 
theory of the Bhagavatas or Haminu^as is the most 
eminent type, and according to Which Brahman carries 
within its own nature an element from which the material 
universe originates ; an element which indeed is not an in- 
dependent entity like the pradhana of the Sdnkhyas, but 
which at the same time is not an unreal May& but quite as real 
as any other part of Brahman's nature. That a doctrine of 
this character actuallydeveloped itself on the basis of the Upa- 
nishads, is a circumstance which we clearly must not lose sight 
of, when attempting to determine what the Upanishads them- 
selves are teaching concerning the character of the world. 

In enquiring whether the Upanishads maintain the Maya 
doctrine or not, we must proceed with the same caution as 
regards other parts of the system, i. e. we must refrain from 
using unhesitatingly, and without careful consideration of the 
merits of each individual case, the teaching — direct or inferred 
— of any one passage to the end of determining the drift of 
the teaching of other passages. We may admit that some 
passages, notably of the Br/hadaTawyaka, contain at any 
rate the germ of the later developed Maya doctrine 1 , and 
thus render it quite intelligible that a system like Ankara's 

1 It is well known that, with the exception of the .Svetajvatara and Maitia- 
yaniya, none of the chief Upanishads exhibits the word ' mftyft.' The term indeed 
occurs in one place in the Brthadara»yaka ; but that passage is a quotation 
from the /?>k Sawhita in which roaya means ' creative power.' Cp. P. Kegnaud, 
La Maya, in the Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, tome xii, No. 3 .1885). 
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should evolve itself, among others, out of the Upanishads ; 
but that affords no valid reason for interpreting Maya into 
other texts which give a very satisfactory sense without that 
doctrine, or are even clearly repugnant to it. This remark 
applies in the very first place to all the accounts of the 
creation of the physical universe. There, if anywhere, the 
illusional character of the world should have been hinted at, 
at least, had that theory been held by the authors of those 
accounts ; but not a word to that effect is met with any- 
where. The most important of those accounts — the one 
given in the sixth chapter of the AMndogya Upanishad — 
forms no exception. There is absolutely no reason to 
assume that the ' sending forth ' of the elements from the 
primitive Sat, which is there described at length, was by 
the writer of that passage meant to represent a vivarta 
rather than a parmama. that the process of the origination 
"of the physical universe has to be conceived as anything else 
but a real manifestation of real powers hidden in the 
primeval Self. The introductory words, addressed to 
.Svetaketu by Uddalaka, which are generally appealed to as 
intimating the unreal character of the evolution about to be 
described, do not, if viewed impartially, intimate any such 
thing '. For what is capable of being proved, and mani- 
festly meant to be proved, by the illustrative instances of 
the lump of clay and the nugget of gold, through which 
there are known all things made of clay and gold ? Merely 
that this whole world has Brahman for its causal substance, 
just as clay is the causal matter of every earthen pot, and 
gold of every golden ornament, but not that the process 
through which any causal substance becomes an effect is 
an unreal one. We — including Uddalaka — may surely say 
that all earthen pots are in reality nothing but earth — the 
earthen pot being merely a special modification (vikara) of 
clay which has a name of its own — without thereby com- 
mitting ourselves to the doctrine that the change of form, 
which a lump of clay undergoes when being fashioned into 
a pot, is not real but a mere baseless illusion. 

In the same light we have to view numerous other passages 

1 As is demonstrated very satisfactorily by Ramanu^a. 
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which set forth the successive emanations proceeding from 
the first principle. When, for instance, we meet in the Karfa 
Up. I, 3, 10, in the serial enumeration of the forms of exist- 
ence intervening between the gross material world and the 
highest Self (the Person), with the ' avyaknta,' the Unde- 
veloped, immediately below the purusha ; and when again 
the Mundaka. Up. II, i, 2, speaks of the ' high Imperishable ' 
higher than which is the heavenly Person; there is no 
reason whatever to see in that 'Undeveloped' and that 
'high Imperishable' anything but that real element in 
Brahman from which, as in the Ramanq^a system, the 
material universe springs by a process of real development. 
We must of course render it quite clear to ourselves in what 
sense the terms ' real ' and ' unreal ' have to be understood. 
The Upanishads no doubt teach emphatically that the 
material world does not owe its existence to any principle 
independent from the Lord like the pradhana of the 
Sankhyas ; the world is nothing but a manifestation of the 
Lord's wonderful power, and hence is unsubstantial, if we 
take the term ' substance ' in its strict sense. And, again, 
everything material is immeasurably inferior in nature to the 
highest spiritual principle from which it has emanated, and 
which it now hides from the individual soul. But neither! 
unsubstantiality nor inferiority of the kind mentioned 
constitutes unreality in the sense in which the Maya of , 
Sankara is unreal. According to the latter the whole ) 
world is nothing but an erroneous appearance, as unreal as 
the snake, for which a piece of rope is mistaken by the 
belated traveller, and disappearing just as the imagined 
snake does as soon as the light of true knowledge has risen. 
But this is certainly not the impression left on the mind by 
a comprehensive review of the Upanishads which dwells on 
their general scope, and does not confine itself to the undue 
urging of what may be implied in some detached passages. 
The Upanishads do not call upon us to look upon the whole 
world as a baseless illusion to be destroyed by knowledge ; 
the great error which they admonish us to relinquish is 
rather that things have a separate individual existence, and 
are not tied together by the bond of being all of them effects 
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of Brahman, or Brahman itself. They do not say that true 
knowledge sublates this false world, as 6arikara says, but 
that it enables the sage to extricate himself from the world 
— the inferior murta rupa of Brahman, to use an expression 
of the Brihadara/iyaka — and to become one with Brahman 
in its highest form. ' We are to see everything in Brahman, 
and Brahman in everything ;' the natural meaning of this is, 
' we are to look upon this whole world as a true manifesta- 
tion of Brahman, as sprung from it and animated by it.' 
The mayavadin has indeed appropriated the above saying 
also, and interpreted it so as to fall in with his theory ; but 
he is able to do so only by perverting its manifest sense. 
For him it would be appropriate to say, not that every- 
thing we see is in Brahman, but rather that everything we 
see is out of Brahman, viz. as a false appearance spread 
over it and hiding it from us. 

Stress has been laid 1 upon certain passages of the 
Brthadaranyaka which seem to hint at the unreality of 
this world by qualifying terms, indicative of duality or plur- 
ality of existence, by means of an added ' iva,' i.e. ' as it were' 
(yatranyad iva syat ; yatra dvaitam iva bhavati ; atma 
dhyayattva lelayativa). Those passages no doubt readily 
lend themselves to Maya interpretations, and it is by no 
means impossible that in their author's mind there was 
something like an undeveloped Maya doctrine. I must, how- 
ever, remark that they, on the other hand, also admit of 
easy interpretations not in any way presupposing the 
theory of the unreality of the world. If Ya^wavalkya refers 
to the latter as that ' where there is something else as it 
were, where there is duality as it were,' he may simply mean 
to indicate that the ordinary opinion, according to which 
the individual forms of existence of the world are opposed 
to each other as altogether separate, is a mistaken one, all 
things being one in so far as they spring from — and are 
parts of — Brahman. This would in no way involve duality 
or plurality being unreal in Sankara's sense, not any more 
than, for instance, the modes of Spinoza are unreal because, 
according to that philosopher, there is only one universal 

1 Gongh, Philosophy of the Upanishads pp. 243 ff. 
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substance. And with regard to the clause ' the Self thinks 
as it were ' it has to be noted that according to the com- 
mentators the ' as it were ' is meant to indicate that truly 
not the Self is thinking, but the upadhis, i. e. especially the 
manas with which the Self is connected. But whether 
these upadhis are the mere offspring of Maya, as .Sankara 
thinks, or real forms of existence, as Ramanuga teaches, is 
an altogether different question. 

I do not wish, however, to urge these last observations, 
and am ready to admit that not impossibly those iva's 
indicate that the thought of the writer who employed them 
was darkly labouring with a conception akin to — although 
much less explicit than — the Maya of .Sankara. But 
what I object to is, that conclusions drawn from a few 
passages of, after all, doubtful import should be employed 
for introducing the Maya doctrine into other passages which 
do not even hint at it, and are fully intelligible without it \ 

The last important point in the teaching of the Upanishads 
we have to touch upon is the relation of the ^"ivas, the in- 
dividual souls to the highest Self. The special views 
regarding that point held by Sankara and Ramanu^a 
have been stated before. Confronting their theories with 
the texts of the Upanishads we must, I think, admit with- 
out hesitation, that Sankara' s doctrine faithfully represents 
the prevailing teaching of the Upanishads in one important 
point at least, viz. therein that the soul or Self of the sage 
— whatever its original relation to Brahman may be — is in 
the end completely merged and indistinguishably lost in the 
universal Self. A distinction, repeatedly alluded to before, 
has indeed to be kept in view here also. Certain texts 
of the Upanishads describe the soul's going upwards, on the 
path of the gods, to the world of Brahman, where it dwells 
for unnumbered years, i.e. for ever. Those texts, as a type 
of which we may take the passage Kaushit. Up. I— the 
fundamental text of the Ramanu^as concerning the soul's 

1 I cannot discuss in this place the MaySt passages of the .SVetirvatara 
and the Maitr&yantya Upanishads. Reasons which want of space prevents me 
from setting forth in detail induce me to believe that neither of those two 
treatises deserves to be considered by us when wishing to ascertain the true 
unmixed doctrine of the Upanishads. 
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fate after death — belong to an earlier stage of philosophic 
development; they manifestly ascribe to the soul a con- 
tinued individual existence. But mixed with texts of 
this class there are others in which the final absolute 
identification of the individual Self with the universal Self 
is indicated in terms of unmistakable plainness. ' He who 
knows Brahman and becomes Brahman ; ' ' he who knows 
Brahman becomes all this ; ' ' as the flowing rivers disappear 
in the sea losing their name and form, thus a wise man goes 
to the divine person.' And if we look to the whole, to the 
prevailing spirit of the Upanishads, we may call the doctrine 
embodied in passages of the latter nature the doctrine of the 
Upanishads. It is, moreover, supported by the frequently 
and clearly stated theory of the individual souls being 
merged in Brahman in the state of deep dreamless sleep. 

It is much more difficult to indicate the precise teaching 
of the Upanishads concerning the [original relation) of the 
individual soul to the highest Self, although there can be 
no doubt that it has to be viewed as proceeding from the 
latter, and somehow forming a part of it. Negatively we 
are entitled to say that the doctrine, according to which 
the soul is merely brahma bhrantam or brahma mayopa- 
dhikam, is in no way countenanced by the majority of the 
passages bearing on the question. If the emission of the 
elements, described in the ATAandogya and referred to 
above, is a real process — of which we saw no reason to 
doubt — the ^iva atman with which the highest Self enters 
into the emitted elements is equally real, a true part or 
emanation of Brahman itself. 

After having in this way shortly reviewed the chief ele- 
ments of Vedantic doctrine according to the Upanishads, we 
may briefly consider .Sankara's system and mode of inter- 
pretation — with whose details we had frequent opportunities 
of finding fault — as a whole. It has been said before that 
the task of reducing the teaching of the whole of the Upa- 
nishads to a system consistent and free from contradic- 
tions is an intrinsically impossible one. But the task once 
being given, we are quite ready to admit that Sankara's 
system is most probably the best which can be devised. 
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While unable to allow that the Upanishads recognise a 
lower and higher knowledge of Brahman, in fact the dis- 
tinction of a lower and higher Brahman, we yet acknowledge 
that the adoption of that distinction furnishes the inter- 
preter with an instrument of extraordinary power for 
reducing to an orderly whole the heterogeneous material 
presented by the old theosophic treatises. This becomes 
very manifest as soon as we compare Sankara's system 
with that of Ramanu^-a. The latter recognises only one 
Brahman which is, as we should say, a personal God, and 
he therefore lays stress on all those passages of the Upani- 
shads which ascribe to Brahman the attributes of a personal 
God, such as omniscience and omnipotence. Those passages, 
on the other hand, whose decided tendency it is to represent 
Brahman as transcending all qualities, as one undifferenced 
mass of impersonal intelligence, Ramanuga is unable to 
accept frankly and fairly, and has to misinterpret them 
more or less to make them fall in with his system. The 
same remark holds good with regard to those texts which 
represent the individual soul as finally identifying itself 
with Brahman ; Ramanu^a cannot allow a complete identi- 
fication but merely an assimilation carried as far as possible. 
.Sankara, on the other hand, by skilfully ringing the changes 
on a higher and a lower doctrine, somehow manages to find 
room for whatever the Upanishads have to say. Where 
the text speaks of Brahman as transcending all attributes, 
the highest doctrine is set forth. Where Brahman is called 
the All-knowing ruler of the world, the author means to 
propound the lower knowledge of the Lord only. And 
where the legends about the primary being and its way of 
creating the world become somewhat crude and gross, 
Hira«yagarbha and Viraj- are summoned forth and charged 
with the responsibility. Of Vira,g- Mr. Gough remarks (p. 55) 
that in him a place is provided by the poets of the Upani- 
shads for the purusha of the ancient r/shis, the divine being 
out of whom the visible and tangible world proceeded. 
This is quite true if only we substitute for the ' poets of 
the Upanishads' the framers of the orthodox Vedanta 
system — for the Upanishads give no indication whatever 
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that by their purusha they understand not the simple old 
purusha but the Vira^ occupying a definite position in a 
I highly elaborate system ; — but the mere phrase, * providing a 
i place 'intimates with sufficient clearness the nature of the work 
| in which systematisers of the Vedantic doctrine are engaged. 
.Sankara's method thus enables him in a certain way to 
do justice to different stages of historical development, to 
recognise clearly existing differences which other system- 
atisers are intent on obliterating. And there has yet to 
be made a further and even more important admission in 
favour of his system. It is not only more pliable, more 
capable of amalgamating heterogeneous material than other 
systems, but its fundamental doctrines are manifestly in 
greater harmony with the essential teaching of the Upani- 
shads than those of other Vedantic systems. Above we were 
unable to allow that the distinction made by Sankara 
between Brahman and f jvara is known to the Upanishads ; 
but we must now admit that if, for the purpose of determining 
the nature of the highest being, a choice has to be made 
between those texts which represent Brahman as nirguna, 
and those which ascribe to it personal attributes, Sankara 
is right in giving preference to texts of the former kind. 
The Brahman of the old Upanishads, from which the souls 
spring to enjoy individual consciousness in their waking 
state, and into which they sink back temporarily in the 
state of deep dreamless sleep and permanently in death, is 
certainly not represented adequately by the strictly per- 
sonal 1 jvara of Ramanu^a, who rules the world in wisdom and 
mercy. The older Upanishads, at any rate, lay very little 
stress upon personal attributes of their highest being, and 
hence -Sankara is right in so far as he assigns to his hypo- 
statised personal tivara 1 a lower place than to his absolute 
Brahman. That he also faithfully represents the prevailing 
spirit of the Upanishads in his theory of the ultimate fate 

1 The Ixvara who allots to the individual souls their new forms of embodiment 
in strict accordance with their merit or demerit cannot be called anything else 
but a personal God. That this personal conscious being is at the same time iden- 
tified with the totality of the individual souls in the unconscious state of deep 
dreamless sleep, is one of those extraordinary contradictions which thorough-going 
systemat\sers of Ved&ntic doctrine are apparently unable to avoid altogether. 
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of the soul, we have already remarked above. And although 
the Maya doctrine cannot, in my opinion, be said to form 
part of the teaching of the Upanishads, it cannot yet be 
asserted to contradict it openly, because the very point 
which it is meant to elucidate, viz. the mode in which the 
physical universe and the multiplicity of individual souls 
originate, is left by the Upanishads very much in the dark. 
The later growth of the Maya doctrine on the basis of the 
Upanishads is therefore quite intelligible, and I fully agree 
with Mr. Gough when he says regarding it that there has 
been no addition to the system from without but only a 
development from within, no graft but only growth. The 
lines of thought which finally led to the elaboration of the 
full-blown Maya theory may be traced with considerable 
certainty. In the first place, deepening speculation on 
Brahman tended to the notion of advaita being taken in a 
more and more strict sense, as implying not only the ex- 
clusion of any second principle external to Brahman, but 
also the absence of any elements of duality or plurality in 
the nature of the one universal being itself; a tendency 
agreeing with the spirit of a certain set of texts from the 
Upanishads. And as the fact of the appearance of a 
manifold world cannot be denied, the only way open to 
thoroughly consistent speculation was to deny at any rate 
its reality, and to call it a mere illusion due to an unreal 
principle, with which Brahman is indeed associated, but 
which is unable to break the unity of Brahman's nature 
just on account of its own unreality. And, in the second 
place, a more thorough following out of the conception 
that the union with Brahman is to be reached through true 
knowledge only, not unnaturally led to the conclusion that 
what separates us in our unenlightened state from Brahman 
is such as to allow itself to be completely sublated by an 
act of knowledge ; is, in other words, nothing else but an 
erroneous notion, an illusion. — A further circumstance which 
may not impossibly have co-operated to further the de- 
velopment of the theory of the world's unreality will be 
referred to later on \ 

1 That section of the introduction in which the point referred to in the text 
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We have above been obliged to leave it an open question 
what kind of Vedanta is represented by the Vedanta-sutras, 
although reason was shown for the supposition that in some 
important points their teaching is more closely related to 
the system of Ramanu^a than to that of .Sankara. If so, 
the philosophy of .Sankara would on the whole stand 
nearer to the teaching of the Upanishads than the Sutras 
of Badaraya/ta. This would indeed be a somewhat un- 
expected conclusion — for, judging a priori, we should be 
more inclined to assume a direct propagation of the true 
doctrine of the Upanishads through Badarayawa to .San- 
kara — but a priori considerations have of course no weight 
against positive evidence to the contrary. There are, more- 
over, other facts in the history of Indian philosophy and 
theology which help us better to appreciate the possibility 
of Badarayawa's Sutras already setting forth a doctrine 
that lays greater stress on the personal character of the 
highest being than is in agreement with the prevailing 
tendency of the Upanishads. That the pure doctrine of 
those ancient Brahminical treatises underwent at a rather 
early period amalgamations with beliefs which most pro- 
bably had sprung up in altogether different — priestly or 
non-priestly — communities is a well-known circumstance ; 
it suffices for our purposes to refer to the most eminent of 
the early literary monuments in which an amalgamation of 
the kind mentioned is observable, viz. the Bhagavadgita. 
The doctrine of the Bhagavadgita represents a fusion of 
the Brahman theory of the Upanishads with the belief in 
a personal highest being — Krishna or Vish«u — which in 
many respects approximates very closely to the system of 
the Bhagavatas ; the attempts of a certain set of Indian 
commentators to explain it as setting forth pure Vedanta, 
i.e. the pure doctrine of the Upanishads, may simply 
be set aside. But this same Bhagavadgita is quoted in 
Badarayana's Sutras (at least according to the unanimous 
explanations of the most eminent scholiasts of different 
schools) as inferior to Sruti only in authority. The Sutras, 

is touched upon will I hope form part of the second volume of the translation. 
The same remark applies to a point concerning which further information had 
been promised above on page v. 
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moreover, refer in different places to certain Vedantic por- 
tions of the Mahabharata, especially the twelfth book, 
several of which represent forms of Vedanta distinctly dif- 
fering from Ankara's teaching, and closely related to the 
system of the Bhagavatas. 

Facts of this nature — from entering into the details of 
which we are prevented by want of space — tend to mitigate 
the prima facie strangeness of the assumption that the 
Vedanta-sutras, which occupy an intermediate position 
between the Upanishads and .Sankara, should yet diverge 
in their teaching from both. The Vedanta of Gaurfapada 
and .Sankara would in that case mark a strictly orthodox 
reaction against all combinations of non-Vedic elements of 
belief and doctrine with the teaching of the Upanishads. 
But although this form of doctrine has ever since .Sankara's 
time been the one most generally accepted by Brahminic 
students of philosophy, it has never had any wide-reaching 
influence on the masses of India. It is too little in sym- 
pathy with the wants of the human heart, which, after 
all, are not so very different in India from what they are 
elsewhere. Comparatively few, even in India, are those 
who rejoice in the idea of a universal non-personal essence 
in which their own individuality is to be merged and lost 
for ever, who think it sweet ' to be wrecked on the ocean of 
the Infinite 1 .' The only forms of Vedantic philosophy 
which are — and can at any time have been — really popular, 
are those in which the Brahman of the Upanishads has 
somehow transformed itself into a being, between which and 
the devotee there can exist a personal relation, love and 
faith on the part of man, justice tempered by mercy on the 
part of the divinity. The only religious books of widespread 
influence are such as the Ramayan of Tulsidas, which lay no 
stress on the distinction between an absolute Brahman inac- 
cessible to all human wants and sympathies, and a shadowy 
Lord whose very conception depends on the illusory prin- 
ciple of Maya, but love to dwell on the delights of devotion 

1 Cosl tra questa 

Immensita s'annega il pensier mio, 
E il naufrago m' h dolce in qnesto mare. 

Leopardi. 
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to one all-wise and merciful ruler, who is able and willing to 
lend a gracious ear to the supplication of the worshipper. 



The present translation of the Vedanta-sutras dot>» not 
aim at rendering that sense which their author may have 
aimed at conveying, but strictly follows 5ankara's inter- 
pretation. The question as to how far the latter agrees 
with the views held by Badarayawa has been discussed 
above, with the result that for the present it must, on the 
whole, be left an open one. In any case it would not be 
feasible to combine a translation of Sankara's commentary 
with an independent version of the Sutras which it ex- 
plains. Similar considerations have determined the method 
followed in rendering the passages of the Upanishads re- 
ferred to in the Sfttras and discussed at length by Sankara. 
There also the views of the commentator have to be followed 
closely ; otherwise much of the comment would appear de- 
void of meaning. Hence, while of course following on the 
whole the critical translation published by Professor Max 
Miiller in the earlier volumes of this Series, I had, in a not 
inconsiderable number of cases, to modify it so as to render 
intelligible Sankara's explanations and reasonings. I hope 
to find space in the introduction to the second volume of 
this translation for making some general remarks on the 
method to be followed in translating the Upanishads. 

I regret that want of space has prevented me from 
extracting fuller notes from later scholiasts. The notes 
given are based, most of them, on the /ikas composed 
by Anandagiri and Govindananda (the former of which is 
unpublished as yet, so far as I know), and on the Bhamatt. 

My best thanks are due to Pandits Rama Mijra Gastrin 
and Gangadhara Gastrin of the Benares Sanskrit College, 
whom I have consulted on several difficult passages. 
Greater still are my obligations to Paw/it Kcsava Gastrin, 
of the same institution, who most kindly undertook to 
read a proof of the whole of the present volume, and 
whose advice has enabled me to render my version of more 
than one passage more definite or correct. 
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^ANKARA'S INTRODUCTION. 



FIRST ADHYAYA. 
FIRST PADA. 

Reverence to the August Vasudeva! 

It is a matter not requiring any proof that the object 
and the subject l whose respective spheres are the notion of 
the ' Thou ' (the Non-Ego 2 ) and the ' Ego,' and which are 
opposed to each other as much as darkness and light are, 
cannot be identified. All the less can their respective 
attributes be identified. Hence it follows that it is wrong to 
superimpose 3 upon the subject — whose Self is intelligence, 
and which has for its sphere the notion of the Ego— the 
object whose sphere is the notion of the Non-Ego, and the 
attributes of the object, and vice versa to superimpose the 
subject and the attributes of the subject on the object. In 
spite of this it is on the part of man a natural 4 procedure — 

1 The subject is the universal Self whose nature is intelligence 
(£it) ; the object comprises whatever is of a non-intelligent nature, 
viz. bodies with their sense-organs, internal organs, and the objects 
of the senses, i.e. the external material world. 

2 The object is said to have for its sphere the notion of the ' thou ' 
(yushmat), not the notion of the ' this ' or ' that ' (idam), in order 
better to mark its absolute opposition to the subject or Ego. Lan- 
guage allows of the co-ordination of the pronouns of the first and 
the third person (' It is I,' ' I am he who,' &c. ; ete vayam, ime 
vayam asmahe), but not of the co-ordination of the pronouns of the 
first and second person. 

3 Adhyasa, literally ' superimposition ' in the sense of (mistaken) 
ascription or imputation, to something, of an essential nature or 
attributes not belonging to it. See later on. 

4 Natural, i.e. original, beginningless ; for the modes of speech 

B 2 
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which has its cause in wrong knowledge — not to distinguish 
the two entities (object and subject) and their respective 
attributes, although they are absolutely distinct, but to 
superimpose upon each the characteristic nature and the 
attributes of the other, and thus, coupling the Real and the 
Unreal 1 , to make use of expressions such as ' That am I,' 
' That is mine V — But what have we to understand by the 
term ' superimposition ? ' — The apparent presentation, in 
the form of remembrance, to consciousness of something 
previously observed, in some other thing 3 . 

Some indeed define the term 'superimposition' as the 
superimposition of the attributes of one thing on another 
thing *. Others, again, define superimposition as the error 

and action which characterise transmigratory existence have existed, 
with the latter, from all eternity. 

1 I.e. the intelligent Self which is the only reality and the non-real 
objects, viz. body and so on, which are the product of wrong 
knowledge. 

s ' The body, &c. is my Self; ' ' sickness, death, children, wealth, 
&c, belong to my Self.' 

8 Literally ' in some other place.' The clause ' in the form of 
remembrance' is added, the Bhamati remarks, in order to exclude 
those cases where something previously observed is recognised in 
some other thing or place; as when, for instance, the generic 
character of a cow which was previously observed in a black cow 
again presents itself to consciousness in a grey cow, or when Deva- 
datta whom we first saw in PaValiputra again appears before us in 
MShishmatt. These are cases of recognition where the object pre- 
viously observed again presents itself to our senses; while in mere' 
remembrance the object previously perceived is not in renewed 
contact with the senses. Mere remembrance operates in the case 
of adhySsa, as when we mistake mother-of-pearl for silver which is 
at the lime not present but remembered only. 

* The so-called anyathftkhyativddins maintain that in the act of 
adhySsa the attributes of one thing, silver for instance, are super- 
imposed on a different thing existing in a different place, mother- 
of-pearl for instance (if we take for our example of adhySsa the 
case of some man mistaking a piece of mother-of-pearl before him 
for a piece of silver). The StmakhyStivSdins maintain that in 
adhySsa the modification, in the form of silver, of the internal organ 
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founded on the non-apprehension of the difference of that 
which is superimposed from that on which it is super- 
imposed '. Others 2 , again, define it as the fictitious as- 
sumption of attributes contrary to the nature of that thing 
on which something else is superimposed. But all these 
definitions agree in so far as they represent superimposition 
as the apparent presentation of the attributes of one thing in 
another thing. And therewith agrees also the popular view 
which is exemplified by expressions such as the following : 
' Mother-of-pearl appears like silver,' ' The moon although 
one only appears as if she were double.' But how is it 
possible that on the interior Self which itself is not an 
object there should be superimposed objects and their 
attributes ? For every one superimposes an object only on 
such other objects as are placed before him (i. e. in contact 
with his sense-organs), and you have said before that the 
interior Self which is entirely disconnected from the idea of 
the Thou (the Non-Ego) is never an object. It is not, we 
reply, non-object in the absolute sense. For it is the 
object of the notion of the Ego 3 , and the interior Self is 
well known to exist on account of its immediate (intuitive) 
presentation *. Nor is it an exceptionless rule that objects 

is superimposed on the external thing mother-of-pearl and thus 
itself appears external. Both views fall under the above definition. 

1 This is the definition of the akhyaiivadins. 

2 Some anyathakhyativadins and the Madhyamikas according 
to Ananda Giri. 

* The pratyagatman is in reality non-object, for it is svayam- 
praLira, self-luminous, i.e. the subjective factor in all cognition. 
But it becomes the object of the idea of the Ego in so far as it is 
limited, conditioned by its adjuncts which are the product of Ne- 
science, viz. the internal organ, the senses and the subtle and gross 
bodies, i. e. in so far as it is ^tva, individual or personal soul. Cp. 
Bhamati, pp. 22, 23 : '^idatmaiva svayamprakiro«p i buddhyadivi- 
shayavUMura»at katha/»£id asmatpratyayavishayo« ha/«karaspada/w 
gtva. iti to. ^antur iti to kshetra^/ia iti HkhySyate.' 

* Translated according to the Bhamati. We deny, the objector 
says, the possibility of adhyasa in the case of the Self, not on the 
ground that it is not an object because self-luminous (for that it 
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can be superimposed only on such other objects as are 
before us, i. e. in contact with our sense-organs ; for non- 
discerning men superimpose on the ether, which is not the 
object of sensuous perception, dark-blue colour. 

Hence it follows that the assumption of the Non-Self 
being superimposed on the interior Self is not unreasonable. 

This superimposition thus defined, learned men consider 
to be Nescience (avidya), and the ascertainment of the true 
nature of that which is (the Self) by means of the discrimi- 
nation of that (which is superimposed on the Self), they 
call knowledge (vidya). There being such knowledge 
(neither the Self nor the Non-Self) are affected in the least 
by any blemish or (good) quality produced by their mutual 
superimposition '. The mutual superimposition of the Self 
and the Non-Self, which is termed Nescience, is the pre- 
supposition on which there base all the practical distinc- 
tions—those made in ordinary life as well as those laid 
down by the Veda — between means of knowledge, objects 
of knowledge (and knowing persons), and all scriptural 
texts, whether they are concerned with injunctions and 
prohibitions (of meritorious and non-meritorious actions), 
or with final release 2 . — But how can the means of right 

may be an object although it is self-luminous you have shown), 
but on the ground that it is not an object because it is not mani- 
fested either by itself or by anything else. — It is known or mani- 
fest, the Veddntin replies, on account of its immediate presentation 
(aparokshatvat), i.e. on account of the intuitional knowledge we 
have of it. Ananda Giri construes the above clause in a different 
way : asmatpratyayavishayatve » py aparokshatvad ekSnten&vishaya- 
tvabMv&t tasminn ahahkarddyadhyasa ity artha/;. Aparokshatvam 
api kawftd atmano nesh/am ity 5-rankyaha pratyagStmeti. 

1 Tatraiva/w sati evambhutavastulattv&vadharawe sati. Bhd. Tas- 
minn adhyase uktarityd « vidyavmake sati. Go. Yatratmani bud- 
dhy&dau va yasya buddhyader dtmano vadhyasaA tena buddhyadi- 
na«tmana va kmena ».ranaySdidoshe«a ^aitanyaguwena Mtm&n&tma 
va vastuto na svalpenapi yugyate. Ananda Giri. 

* Whether they belong to the karmakawrfa, i.e. that part of the 
Veda which enjoins active religious duty or the ^//anakaWa, i.e. 
that part of the Veda which treats of Brahman. 
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knowledge such as perception, inference, &c, and scrip- 
tural texts have for their object that which is dependent 
on Nescience * ? — Because, we reply, the means of right 
knowledge cannot operate unless there be a knowing per- 
sonality, and because the existence of the latter depends 
on the erroneous notion that the body, the senses, and so 
on, are identical with, or belong to, the Self of the knowing 
person. For without the employment of the senses, per- 
ception and the other means of right knowledge cannot 
operate. And without a basis (i.e. the body 2 ) the senses 
cannot act. Nor does anybody act by means of a body 
on which the nature of the Self is not superimposed 3 . 
Nor can, in the absence of all that 4 , the Self which, in its 
own nature is free from all contact, become a knowing 
agent. And if there is no knowing agent, the means of 
right knowledge cannot operate (as said above). Hence 
perception and the other means of right knowledge, and 
the Vedic texts have for their object that which is de- 
pendent on Nescience. (That human cognitional activity 
has for its presupposition the superimposition described 
above), follows also from the non-difference in that respect 
of men from animals. Animals, when sounds or other 
sensible qualities affect their sense of hearing or other 
senses, recede or advance according as the idea derived 
from the sensation is a comforting or disquieting one. A 
cow, for instance, when she sees a man approaching with a 
raised stick in his hand, thinks that he wants to beat her, and 
therefore moves away ; while she walks up to a man who 
advances with some fresh grass in his hand. Thus men 
also — who possess a higher intelligence — run away when 

1 It being of course the function of the means of right know- 
ledge to determine Truth and Reality. 

' The Bhamati takes adhish/Mnam in the sense of superintend- 
ence, guidance. The senses cannot act unless guided by a super- 
intending principle, i.e. the individual soul. 

3 If activity could proceed from the body itself, non-identified 
with the Self, it would take place in deep sleep also. 

* I.e. in the absence of the mutual superimposition of the Self 
and the Non-Self and their attributes. 
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they see strong fierce-looking fellows drawing near with 
shouts and brandishing swords ; while they confidently 
approach persons of contrary appearance and behaviour. 
We thus see that men and animals follow the same course 
of procedure with reference to the means and objects of 
knowledge. Now it is well known that the procedure of 
animals bases on the non-distinction (of Self and Non- 
Self) ; we therefore conclude that, as they present the 
same appearances, men also — although distinguished by 
superior intelligence — proceed with regard to perception 
and so on, in the same way as animals do ; as long, that 
is to say, as the mutual superimposition of Self and Non- 
Self lasts. With reference again to that kind of activity 
which is founded on the Veda (sacrifices and the like), it is 
true indeed that the reflecting man who is qualified to enter 
on it, does so not without knowitig that the Self has a 
relation to another world ; yet that qualification does not 
depend on the knowledge, derivable from the Vedanta- 
texts, of the true nature of the Self as free from all wants, 
raised above the distinctions of the Brahmawa and Kshat- 
triya-classes and so on, transcending transmigratory exis- 
tence. For such knowledge is useless and even contra- 
dictory to the claim (on the part of sacrificers, &c. to 
perform certain actions and enjoy their fruits). And before 
such knowledge of the Self has arisen, the Vedic texts 
continue in their operation, to have for their object that 
which is dependent on Nescience. For such texts as 
the following, ' A Brahmawa is to sacrifice,' are operative 
only on the supposition that on the Self are superimposed 
particular conditions such as caste, stage of life, age, out- 
ward circumstances, and so on. That by superimposition 
we have to understand the notion of something in some 
other thing we have already explained. (The superimpo- 
sition of the Non-Self will be understood more definitely 
from the following examples.) Extra-personal attributes 
are superimposed on the Self, if a man considers himself 
sound and entire, or the contrary, as long as his wife, 
children, and so on are sound and entire or not. Attri- 
butes of the body are superimposed on the Self, if a man 
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thinks of himself (his Self) as stout, lean, fair, as standing, 
walking, or jumping. Attributes of the sense-organs, if 
he thinks 'I am mute, or deaf, or one-eyed, or blind.' 
Attributes of the internal organ when he considers himself 
subject to desire, intention, doubt, determination, and so 
on. Thus the producer of the notion of the Ego (i.e. the 
internal organ) is superimposed on the interior Self, which, 
in reality, is the witness of all the modifications of the 
internal organ, and vice versa the interior Self, which is 
the witness of everything, is superimposed on the internal 
organ, the senses, and so on. In this way there goes on 
this natural beginning — and endless superimposition, which 
appears in the form of wrong conception, is the cause of 
individual souls appearing as agents and enjoyers (of the 
results of their actions), and is observed by every one. 

With a view to freeing one's self from that wrong notion 
which is the cause of all evil and attaining thereby the 
knowledge of the absolute unity of the Self the study of 
the Vedanta-texts is begun. That all the Vedanta-texts 
have the mentioned purport we shall show in this so-called 
•Sariraka-mima*»sa '. 

Of this Vedanta-mimawsa about to be explained by us 
the first Sutra is as follows. 

i. Then therefore the enquiry into Brahman. 

The word ' then ' is here to be taken as denoting imme- 
diate consecution ; not as indicating the introduction of a 
new subject to be entered upon ; for the enquiry into 
Brahman (more literally, the desire of knowing Brahman) 
is not of that nature ''. Nor has the word ' then ' the sense 

1 The Mima/wsa, i.e. the enquiry whose aim it is to show that 
the embodied Self, i.e. the individual or personal soul is one with 
Brahman. This Mtmamsa being an enquiry into the meaning of the 
Vedinta-portions of the Veda, it is also called Vedanta-mima/nsa. 

* Nadhikadrtha iti. Tatra hetur brahmeti. AsyarthaA, kirn 
ayam atharabdo brahmag'Hane&MayaA kirn vantarmtavtfarasya 
athave££Mviresha»J£wanasyarambhartha^. NadyaA tasya mimam- 
sapravartikayas tadapravartyatvad anarabhyatvat tasylr fottaratra 
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of auspiciousness (or blessing) ; for a word of that meaning 
could not be property construed as a part of the sentence. 
The word * then ' rather acts as an auspicious term by 
being pronounced and heard merely, while it denotes at- 
the same time something else, viz. immediate consecution as 
said above. That the latter is its meaning follows more- 
over from the circumstance that the relation in which the 
result stands to the previous topic (viewed as the cause of 
the result) is non-separate from the relation of immediate 
consecution '. 

If, then, the word ' then ' intimates immediate consecution 
it must be explained on what antecedent the enquiry into 
Brahman specially depends ; just as the enquiry into active 
religious duty (which forms the subject of the PurvA 
Mimazwsa) specially depends on the antecedent reading of 
the Veda. The reading of the Veda indeed is the common 
antecedent (for those who wish to enter on an enquiry into 
religious duty as well as for those desirous of knowing 
Brahman). The special question with regard to the enquiry 
into Brahman is whether it presupposes as its antecedent 
the understanding of the acts of religious duty (which is 
acquired by means of the Purva Mimawsa). To this 
question we reply in the negative, because for a man who 
has read the Vedanta-parts of the Veda it is possible to 
enter on the enquiry into Brahman even before engaging in 
the enquiry into religious duty. Nor is it the purport of 
the word ' then ' to indicate order of succession ; a purport 
which it serves in other passages, as, for instance, in the one 
enjoining the cutting off of pieces from the heart and other 

pratyadhikara«am apratipadanat. Na dvitiyo*tharabdenanantar- 
yoktidvari virish/adhikaryasamarpawe s&dhana£atush/ayasampan- 
n£na/« brahmadhttadvi^arayor anarthitvad viHranarambhan na /'a 
viX-aravidhivajad adhikart kalpyaA prarambhasyapi tulyatvad adhi- 
kari«aj fa vidhyapekshitopadhitvan na trutyaA brahma^wanasyS- 
nandasSkshatkaratvenSdhikaryatve * pyapradhanyad athaxabdasam- 
bandhat tasman narambharthateti. Ananda Giri. 

1 Any relation in which the result, i.e. here the enquiry into 
Brahman may stand to some antecedent of which it is the effect 
may be comprised under the relation of dnantarya. 
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parts of the sacrificial animal *. (For the intimation of order 
of succession could be intended only if the agent in both 
cases were the same ; but this is not the case), because 
there is no proof for assuming the enquiry into religious 
duty and the enquiry into Brahman to stand in the rela- 
tion of principal and subordinate matter or the relation of 
qualification (for a certain act) on the part o( the person 
qualified 2 ; and because the result as well as the object 
of the enquiry differs in the two cases. The knowledge of 
active religious duty has for its fruit transitory felicity, and 
that again depends on the performance of religious acts. 
The enquiry into Brahman, on the other hand, has for its 
fruit eternal bliss, and does not depend on the performance 
of any acts. Acts of religious duty do not yet exist at the 
time when they are enquired into, but are something to 
be accomplished (in the future); for they depend on the 
activity of man. In the Brahma-mlma/«s&, on the other 
hand, the object of enquiry, i.e. Brahman, is something 
already accomplished (existent), — for it is eternal, — and 
does not depend on human energy. The two enquiries 
differ moreover in so far as the operation of their respective 
fundamental texts is concerned. For the fundamental texts 
on which active religious duty depends convey information 
to man in so far only as they enjoin on him their own 
particular subjects (sacrifices, &c.) ; while the fundamental 
texts about Brahman merely instruct man, without lay- 
ing on him the injunction of being instructed, instruction 
being their immediate result. The case is analogous to 
that of the information regarding objects of sense which 
ensues as soon as the objects are approximated to the 
senses. It therefore is requisite that something should be 

' He cuts off from the heart, then from the tongue, then from 
the breast. 

* Where one action is subordinate to another as, for instance, the 
offering of the praya^as is to the dampurwamasa-sacrifice, or where 
one action qualifies a person for another as, for instance, the offering 
of the daraapurwamasa qualifies a man for the performance of the 
Soma-sacrifice, there is unity of the agent, and consequently an inti- 
mation of the order of succession of the actions is in its right place. 
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stated subsequent to which the enquiry into Brahman is pro- 
posed. — Well, then, we maintain that the antecedent condi- 
tions are the discrimination of what is eternal and what is 
non-eternal ; the renunciation of all desire to enjoy the fruit 
(of one's actions) both here and hereafter ; the acquirement 
of tranquillity, self-restraint, and the other means 1 , and the 
desire of final release. If these conditions exist, a man 
may, either before entering on an enquiry into active 
religious duty or after that, engage in the enquiry into 
Brahman and come to know it ; but not otherwise. The 
i word ' then ' therefore intimates that the enquiry into 
I Brahman is subsequent to the acquisition of the above- 
i mentioned (spiritual) means. 

The word ' therefore ' intimates a reason. Because the 
Veda, while declaring that the fruit of the agnihotra and 
similar performances which are means of happiness is non- 
eternal (as, for instance, Kh. Up. VIII, 1, 6, ' As here on earth 
whatever has been acquired by action perishes so perishes 
in the next world whatever is acquired by acts of religious 
duty'), teaches at the same time that the highest aim of man is 
realised by the knowledge of Brahman (as, for instance, Taitt. 
Up. II, I, ' He who knows Brahman attains the highest ') ; 
therefore the enquiry into Brahman is to be undertaken 
subsequently to the acquirement of the mentioned means. 

By Brahman is to be understood that the definition of 
which will be given in the next Sutra (I, i, a) ; it is therefore 
not to be supposed that the word Brahman may here denote 
something else, as, for instance, the brahminical caste. In the 
Sutra the genitive case (' of Brahman ; ' the literal translation 
of the Sutra being ' then therefore the desire of knowledge 
of Brahman ') denotes the object, not something generally 
supplementary (jesha z ) ; for the desire of knowledge 

1 The ' means ' in addition to rama anddama are discontinuance 
of religious ceremonies (uparati), patience in suffering (titikshi), 
attention and concentration of the mind (samadhana), and faith 
(.rraddha). 

* According to Pawini II, 3, 50 the sixth (genitive) case ex- 
presses the relation of one thing being generally supplementary 
to, or connected with, some other thing. 
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demands an object of desire and no other such object is 
stated. — But why should not the genitive case be taken as 
expressing the general complementary relation (to express 
which is its proper office)? Even in that case it might 
constitute the object of the desire of knowledge, since the 
general relation may base itself on the more particular 
one. — This assumption, we reply, would mean that we 
refuse to take Brahman as the direct object, and then again 
indirectly introduce it as the object; an altogether needless 
procedure. — Not needless ; for if we explain the words of 
the Sutra to mean ' the desire of knowledge connected with 
Brahman' we thereby virtually promise that also all the 
heads of discussion which bear on Brahman will be treated. — 
This reason also, we reply, is not strong enough to uphold 
your interpretation. For the statement of some principal 
matter already implies all the secondary matters connected 
therewith. Hence if Brahman, the most eminent of all 
objects of knowledge, is mentioned, this implies already all 
those objects of enquiry which the enquiry into Brahman 
presupposes, and those objects need therefore not be men- 
tioned, especially in the Sutra. Analogously the sentence 
' there the king is going ' implicitly means that the king 
together with his retinue is going there. Our interpretation 
(according to which the Sutra represents Brahman as the 
direct object of knowledge) moreover agrees with Scripture, 
which directly represents Brahman as the object of the 
desire of knowledge ; compare, for instance, the passage, 
' That from whence these beings are born, &c, desire to 
know that. That is Brahman' (Taitt. Up. Ill, i). With 
passages of this kind the Sutra only agrees if the genitive 
case is taken to denote the object. Hence we do take it 
in that sense: The object of the desire is the knowledge of 
Brahman up to its complete comprehension, desires having 
reference to results 1 . Knowledge thus constitutes the 

1 In the case of other transitive verbs, object and result may be 
separate ; so, for instance, when it is said ' gramaw gaMAati,' the 
village is the object of the action of going, and the arrival at the 
village its result. But in the case of verbs of desiring object and 
result coincide. 
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i means by which the complete comprehension of Brahman 

1 is desired to be obtained. For the complete comprehension 

of Brahman is the highest end of man, since it destroys the 

root of all evil such as Nescience, the seed of the entire 

Sawsara. Hence the desire of knowing Brahman is to be 

- entertained. 

But, it may be asked, is Brahman known or not known 
(previously to the enquiry into its nature) ? If it is known 
we need not enter on an enquiry concerning it; if it is 
not known we can not enter on such an enquiry. 

We reply that Brahman is known. Brahman, which is 
all-knowing and endowed with all powers, whose essential 
nature is eternal purity, intelligence, and freedom, exists. 
For if we consider the derivation of the word ' Brahman,' 
from the root brih, 'to be great,' we at once understand 
that eternal purity, and so on, belong to Brahman \ More- 
over the existence of Brahman is known on the ground of 
its being the Self of every one. For every one is conscious 
of the existence of (his) Self, and never thinks ' I am not.' 
If the existence of the Self were not known, every one 
would think ' I am not.' And this Self (of whose existence 
all are conscious) is Brahman. But if Brahman is generally 
known as the Self, there is no room for an enquiry into it ! 
Not so, we reply ; for there is a conflict of opinions as to its 
special nature. Unlearned people and the Lokayatikas 
are of opinion that the mere body endowed with the quality 
of intelligence is the Self; others that the organs endowed 
with intelligence are the Self ; others maintain that the inter- 
nal organ is the Self; others, again, that the Self is a mere 
momentary idea ; others, again, that it is the Void. Others, 
again (to proceed to the opinion of such as acknowledge 
the authority of the Veda), maintain that there is a trans- 
migrating being different from the body, and so on, which is 
both agent and enjoyer (of the fruits of action) ; others teach 

1 That Brahman exists we know, even before entering on the 
Brahma-mimawsS, from the occurrence of the word in the Veda, &c, 
and from the etymology of the word we at once infer Brahman's 
chief attributes. 
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that that being is enjoying only, not acting ; others believe 
that in addition to the individual souls, there is an all- 
knowing, all-powerful Lord 1 . Others, finally, (i.e. the 
Vedantins) maintain that the Lord is the Self of the en- 
joyer (i.e. of the individual soul whose individual existence 
is apparent only, the product of Nescience). 

Thus there are many various opinions, basing part 
of them on sound arguments and scriptural texts, part of 
them on fallacious arguments and scriptural texts mis- 
understood 2 . If therefore a man would embrace some one 
of these opinions without previous consideration, he would 
bar himself from the highest beatitude and incur grievous 
loss. For this reason the first Sutra proposes, under the 
designation of an enquiry into Brahman, a disquisition of 
the Vedanta-texts, to be carried on with the help of con- 
formable arguments, and having for its aim the highest 
beatitude. 

So far it has been said that Brahman is to be enquired 
into. The question now arises what the characteristics of 
that Brahman are, and the reverend author of the Sutras 
therefore propounds the following aphorism. 

2. (Brahman is that) from which the origin, &c. 
(i.e. the origin, subsistence, and dissolution) of this 
(world proceed). 

The term, &c. implies subsistence and re-absorption. 
That the origin is mentioned first (of the three) depends 
on the declaration of Scripture as well as on the natural 
development of a substance. Scripture declares the order 

1 The three last opinions are those of the followers of the 
Nyaya, the Sahkhja, and the Yoga-philosophy respectively. The 
three opinions mentioned first belong to various materialistic 
schools ; the two subsequent ones to two sects of Bauddha philo- 
sophers. 

* As, for instance, the passages ' this person consists of the 
essence of food ; ' ' the eye, &c. spoke ; ' ' non-existing this was in 
the beginning,' &c. 
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of succession of origin, subsistence, and dissolution in the 
passage, Taitt. Up. Ill, i, 'From whence these beings are 
born,' &c. And with regard to the second reason stated, it 
is known that a substrate of qualities can subsist and be 
dissolved only after it has entered, through origination, 
on the state of existence. The words 'of this' denote 
that substrate of qualities which is presented to us by 
perception and the other means of right knowledge; the 
genitive case indicates it to be connected with origin, 
&c The words ' from which ' denote the cause. The full 
sense of the Sutra therefore is : That omniscient omnipotent 
cause from which proceed the origin, subsistence, and dissolu- 
tion of this world — which world is differentiated by names 
and forms, contains many agents and enjoyers, is the abode 
of the fruits of actions, these fruits having their definite 
places, times, and causes *, and the nature of whose arrange- 
ment cannot even be conceived by the mind, — that cause, 
we say, is Brahman. Since the other forms of existence 
(such as increase, decline, &c.) are included in origination, 
subsistence, and dissolution, only the three latter are referred 
to in the Sutra. As the six stages of existence enumerated 
by Yaska 2 are possible only during the period of the 
world's subsistence, it might — were they referred to in the 
Sutra — be suspected that what is meant are not the origin, 
subsistence, and dissolution (of the world) as dependent on 
the first cause. To preclude this suspicion the Sutra is to 
be taken as referring, in addition to the world's origination 
from Brahman, only to its subsistence in Brahman, and 
final dissolution into Brahman. 

The origin, &c. of a world possessing the attributes 
stated above cannot possibly proceed from anything else 
but a Lord possessing the stated qualities ; not either from 
a non-intelligent pradhana 3 , or from atoms, or from non- 

1 So the compound is to be divided according to An. Gi. and 
Go. ; the Bha. proposes another less plausible division. 

* According to Nirukta I, 2 the six bhavavikara.6 are : origina- 
tion, existence, modification, increase, decrease, destruction. 

3 The pradhana, called also prakn'li, is the primal causal matter 
of the world in the Sankhya-system. It will be fully discussed in 
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being, or from a being subject to transmigration ' ; nor, 
again, can it proceed from its own nature (i.e. spontaneously, 
without a cause), since we observe that (for the production 
of effects) special places, times, and causes have invariably 
to be employed. 

(Some of) those who maintain a Lord to be the cause 
of the world 2 , think that the existence of a Lord different 
from mere transmigrating beings can be inferred by 
means of the argument stated just now (without re- 
course being had to Scripture at all). — But, it might 
be said, you yourself in the Sfttra under discussion have 
merely brought forward the same argument! — By no 
means, we reply. The Sutras (i.e. literally ' the strings ') 
have merely the purpose of stringing together the flowers 
of the Vedanta-passages. In reality the Vedanta-passages 
referred to by the Sutras are discussed here. For the 
comprehension of Brahman is effected by the ascertain- 
ment, consequent on discussion, of the sense of the Vedanta- 
texts, not either by inference or by the other means of 
right knowledge. While, however, the Vedanta-passages 
primarily declare the cause of the origin, &c, of the world, 
inference also, being an instrument of right knowledge in 
so far as it does not contradict the Vedanta-texts, is not to 
be excluded as a means of confirming the meaning ascer- 
tained. Scripture itself, moreover, allows argumentation ; 
for the passages, Br/. Up. II, 4, 5 ('the Self is to be heard, 
to be considered'), and Kh. Up. VI, 14, 3 ('as the man, 
&c, having been informed, and being able to judge for 
himself, would arrive at Gandhara, in the same way a man 
who meets with a teacher obtains knowledge '), declare 
that human understanding assists Scripture 3 . 

Scriptural text, &c.*, are not, in the enquiry into Brahman, 

later parts of this work. To avoid ambiguities, the term pradhana 
has been left untranslated. Cp. SSnkhya Karikd 3. 

1 KeAit tu hira«yagarbha/« saws&riwam evigama^ ^agaddhetum 
liakshate. Ananda Giri. 

J Viz. the Vaueshikas. 

3 Atmana^ jruter ity arthaA. Ananda Giri. 

4 Text (or direct statement), suggestive power (Hnga), syntactical 

[34] c 
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the only means of knowledge, as they are in the enquiry 
into active duty (i.e. in the Purva Mimamsa), but scriptural 
texts on the one hand, and intuition 1 , &c, on the other 
hand, are to be had recourse to according to the occasion : 
firstly, because intuition is the final result of the enquiry 
into Brahman ; secondly, because the object of the enquiry 
is an existing (accomplished) substance. If the object of 
the knowledge of Brahman were something to be accom- 
plished, there would be no reference to intuition, and text, 
&c, would be the only means of knowledge. The origina- 
tion of something to be accomplished depends, moreover, 
on man since any action either of ordinary life, or dependent 
on the Veda may either be done or not be done, or be done 
in a different way. A man, for instance, may move on either 
by means of a horse, or by means of his feet, or by some 
other means, or not at all. And again (to quote examples 
of actions dependent on the Veda), we meet in Scripture 
with sentences such as the following : ' At the atiratra he 
takes the shodasin cup,' and 'at the atiratra he does not 
take the shoeias'm cup;' or, 'he makes the oblation after 
the sun has risen,' and, 'he makes the oblation when the 
sun has not yet risen.' Just as in the quoted instances, 
injunctions and prohibitions, allowances of optional pro- 
cedure, general rules and exceptions have their place, so 
they would have their place with regard to Brahman also 
(if the latter were a thing to be accomplished). But the 
fact is that no option is possible as to whether a substance 
is to be thus or thus, is to be or not to be. All option 
depends on the notions of man ; but the knowledge of the 
real nature of a thing does not depend on the notions of 
man, but only on the thing itself. For to think with 
regard to a post, 'this is a post or a man, or something 
else,' is not knowledge of truth ; the two ideas, * it is a man 
or something else,' being false, and only the third idea, ' it 



connection (vakya), &c, being the means of proof made use of in 
the Purva Mhnawsl 

1 The so-called sakshatkara of Brahman. The &c. comprises 
inference and so on. 
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is a post,' which depends on the thing itself, falling under 
the head of true knowledge. Thus true knowledge of all 
existing things depends on the things themselves, and 
hence the knowledge of Brahman also depends altogether 
on the thing, i.e. Brahman itself. — But, it might be said, 
as Brahman is an existing substance, it will be the object 
of the other means of right knowledge also, and from this 
it follows that a discussion of the Vedanta-texts is purpose- 
less. — This we deny ; for as Brahman is not an object of 
the senses, it has no connection with those other means of 
knowledge. For the senses have, according to their nature, 
only external things for their objects, not Brahman. If 
Brahman were an object of the senses, we might perceive 
that the world is connected with Brahman as its effect ; 
but as the effect only (i.e. the world) is perceived, it is 
impossible to decide (through perception) whether it is 
connected with Brahman or something else. Therefore 
the Siitra under discussion is not meant to propound in- 
ference (as the means of knowing Brahman), but rather to 
set forth a Vedanta-text. — Which, then, is the Vedanta-text 
which the Sutra points at as having to be considered with 
reference to the characteristics of Brahman? — It is the 
passage Taitt. Up. Ill, 1, ' Bhrigu Varum went to his father 
Varu«a, saying, Sir, teach me Brahman,' &c, up to ' That 
from whence these beings are born, that by which, when 
born, they live, that into which they enter at their death, 
try to know that. That is Brahman.' The sentence finally 
determining the sense of this passage is found III, 6: ' From 
bliss these beings are born ; by bliss, when born, they live ; 
into bliss they enter at their death.' Other passages also 
are to be adduced which declare the cause to be the almighty 
Being, whose essential nature is eternal purity, intelligence, 
and freedom. 

That Brahman is omniscient we have been made to infer 
from it being shown that it is the cause of the world. To 
confirm this conclusion, the Sutrakara continues as follows : 

3. (The omniscience of Brahman follows) from its 

being the source of Scripture. 

c 2 
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Brahman is the source, i.e. the cause of the great body 
of Scripture, consisting of the Rig-veda. and other branches, 
which is supported by various disciplines (such as grammar, 
nyaya, purawa, &c.) ; which lamp-like illuminates all things ; 
which is itself all-knowing as it were. For the origin of a 
body of Scripture possessing the quality of omniscience can- 
not be sought elsewhere but in omniscience itself. It is 
generally understood that the man from whom some special 
body of doctrine referring to one province of knowledge only 
originates, as, for instance, grammar from Pa«ini possesses 
a more extensive knowledge than his work, comprehensive 
though it be ; what idea, then, shall we have to form of the 
supreme omniscience and omnipotence of that great Being, 
which in sport as it were, easily as a man sends forth his 
breath, has produced the vast mass of holy texts known as the 
Rtg-veda., &c, the mine of all knowledge, consisting of mani- 
fold branches, the cause of the distinction of all the different 
classes and conditions of gods, animals, and men ! See what 
Scripture says about him, 'The Rig-veda., &c, have been 
breathed forth from that great Being ' (Br/. Up. II, 4, 10). 

Or else we may interpret the Sutra to mean that Scripture 
consisting of the AVg-veda, &c, as described above, is the 
source or cause, i.e. the means of right knowledge through 
which we understand the nature of Brahman. So that the 
sense would be : through Scripture only as a means of know- 
ledge Brahman is known to be the cause of the origin, &c, 
of the world. The special scriptural passage meant has been 
quoted under the preceding SGtra ' from which these beings 
arc born,' &c. — But as the preceding Sutra already has pointed 
out a text showing that Scripture is the source of Brahman, 
of what use then is the present Sutra ? — The words of the pre- 
ceding Sutra, we reply, did not clearly indicate the scriptural 
passage, and room was thus left for the suspicion that the 
origin, &c, of the world were adduced merely as determining 
an inference (independent of Scripture). To obviate this 
suspicion the Sutra under discussion has been propounded. 

But, again, how can it be said that Scripture is the means 
of knowing Brahman? Since it has been declared that 
Scripture aims at action (according to the Purva Mimawsa 
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Sutra I, 2, i, ' As the purport of Scripture is action, those 
scriptural passages whose purport is not action are purport- 
less'), the Vedanta-passages whose purport is not action 
are purportless. Or else if they are to have some sense, 
they must either, by manifesting the agent, the divinity or 
the fruit of the action, form supplements to the passages en- 
joining actions, or serve the purpose of themselves enjoining 
a new class of actions, such as devout meditation and the like. 
For the Veda cannot possibly aim at conveying information 
regarding the nature of accomplished substances, since the 
latter are the objects of perception and the other means of 
proof (which give sufficient information about them ; while 
it is the recognised object of the Veda to give information 
about what is not known from other sources). And if it 
did give such information, it would not be connected with 
things to be desired or shunned , and thus be of no use to 
man. For this very reason Vedic passages, such as ' he 
howled, &c.,' which at first sight appear purposeless, are 
shown to have a purpose in so far as they glorify certain 
actions (cp. Pu. Mi. Su. I, 2, 7, ' Because they stand in syntac- 
tical connection with the injunctions, therefore their purport 
is to glorify the injunctions '). In the same way mantras are 
shown to stand in a certain relation to actions, in so far as 
they notify the actions themselves and the means by which 
they are accomplished. So, for instance, the mantra, ' For 
strength thee (I cut;' which accompanies the cutting of a 
branch employed in the danrapurwamasa-sacrifice). In ] 
short, no Vedic passage is seen or can be proved to have 
a meaning but in so far as it is related to an action. And 
injunctions which are defined as having actions for their 
objects cannot refer to accomplished existent things. 
Hence we maintain that the Vedanta-texts are mere 
supplements to those passages which enjoin actions ; noti- 
fying the agents, divinities, and results connected with 
those actions. Or else, if this be not admitted, on the 
ground of its involving the introduction of a subject-matter 
foreign to the Vedanta-texts (viz. the subject-matter of 
the Karmakaw/a of the Veda), we must admit (the second 
of the two alternatives proposed above viz.) that the 
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Vedanta-texts • refer to devout meditation (upasana) and 
similar actions which are mentioned in those very (Vedanta) 
texts. The result of all of which is that Scripture is not 
the source of Brahman. 

To this argumentation the Sutrakara replies as follows : 

4. But that (Brahman is to be known from Scrip- 
ture), because it is connected (with the Vedanta-texts) 
as their purport. 

The word ' but ' is meant to rebut the purva-paksha (the 
prima facie view as urged above). That all-knowing, all- 
powerful Brahman, which is the cause of the origin, sub- 
sistence, and dissolution of the world, is known from the 
Vedanta-part of Scripture. How? Because in all the 
Vedanta-texts the sentences construe in so far as they 
have for their purport, as they intimate that matter (viz. 
Brahman). Compare, for instance, ' Being only this was in 
the beginning, one, without a second' (Kh. Up. VI, a, 1); 
' In the beginning all this was Self, one only ' (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 
1, 1) ; 'This is the Brahman without cause and without 
effect, without anything inside or outside ; this Self is 
Brahman perceiving everything ' (Br*. Up. II, 5, 19); ' That 
immortal Brahman is before' (Mu. Up. II, a, 11); and 
similar passages. If the words contained in these passages 
have once been determined to refer to Brahman, and their 
purport is understood thereby, it would be improper to 
assume them to have a different sense ; for that would 
involve the fault of abandoning the direct statements of 
the text in favour of mere assumptions. Nor can we con- 
clude the purport of these passages to be the intimation 
of the nature of agents, divinities, &c. (connected with acts 
of religious duty) ; for there arc certain scriptural passages 
which preclude all actions, actors, and fruits, as, for instance, 
Br/. Up. II, 4, 13, 'Then by what should he see whom?' 
(which passage intimates that there is neither an agent, nor 
an object of action, nor an instrument.) Nor again can 
Brahman, though it is of the nature of an accomplished 
thing, be the object of perception and the other means of 
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knowledge ; for the fact of everything having its Self in 
Brahman cannot be grasped without the aid of the scriptural 
passage ' That art thou ' (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 7). Nor can it 
rightly be objected that instruction is purportless if not 
connected with something either to be striven after or 
shunned ; for from the mere comprehension of Brahman's 
Self, which is not something either to be avoided or 
endeavoured after, there results cessation of all pain, and 
thereby the attainment of man's highest aim. That 
passages notifying certain divinities, and so on, stand in 
subordinate relation to acts of devout meditation mentioned 
in the same chapters may readily be Admitted. But it is 
impossible that Brahman should stand in an analogous 
relation to injunctions of devout meditation, for if the know- 
ledge of absolute unity has once arisen there exists no 
longer anything to be desired or avoided, and thereby the 
conception of duality, according to which we distinguish 
actions, agents, and the like, is destroyed. If the conception 
of duality is once uprooted by the conception of absolute 
unity, it cannot arise again, and so no longer be the cause 
of Brahman being looked upon as the complementary 
object of injunctions of devotion. Other parts of the Veda 
may have no authority except in so far as they are con- 
nected with injunctions ; still it is impossible to impugn on 
that ground the authoritativeness of passages conveying 
the knowledge of the Self; for such passages have their 
own result. Nor, finally, can the authoritativeness of the 
Veda be proved by inferential reasoning so that it would 
be dependent on instances observed elsewhere. From all 
which it follows that the Veda possesses authority as a 
means of right knowledge of Brahman. 

Here others raise the following objection : — Although the 
Veda is the means of gaining a right knowledge of Brah- 
man, yet it intimates Brahman only as the object of certain 
injunctions, just as the information which the Veda gives 
about the sacrificial post, the ahavaniya-fire and other 
objects not known from the practice of common life is 
merely supplementary to certain injunctions 1 . Why so? 

1 So, for instance, the passage ' he carves the sacrificial post and 
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Because the Veda has the purport of either instigating to 
action or restraining from it. For men fully acquainted 
with the object of the Veda have made the following 
declaration, 'The purpose of the Veda is seen to be the 
injunction of actions' (BhSshya on Caimini Sutra I, i, i) ; 
'Injunction means passages impelling to action' (Bh. on 
Gaim. Su. I, i, 2); 'Of this (viz. active religious duty) the 
knowledge comes from injunction ' (part of Gaim. Su. 1, 1, 5) ; 
' The (words) denoting those (things) are to be connected 
with (the injunctive verb of the vidhi-passage) whose pur- 
port is action ' (Cairn. Su. 1, 1, 25) ; ' As action is the purport 
of the Veda, whatever does not refer to action is purport- 
less ' (Cairn. Su. I, 2, 1). Therefore the Veda has a purport 
in so far only as it rouses the activity of man with regard 
to some actions and restrains it with regard to others ; 
other passages (i.e. all those passages which are not directly 
injunctive) have a purport only in so far as they supplement 
injunctions and prohibitions. Hence the Vedanta-texts 
also as likewise belonging to the Veda can have a mean- 
ing in the same way only. And if their aim is injunc- 
tion, then just as the agnihotra-oblation and other rites 
are enjoined as means for him who is desirous of the 
heavenly world, so the knowledge of Brahman is enjoined 
as a means for him who is desirous of immortality. — But — 
somebody might object — it has been declared that there is 
a difference in the character of the objects enquired into, 
the object of enquiry in the karma-ka«a?a (that part of 
the Veda which treats of active religious duty) being some- 
thing to be accomplished, viz. duty, while here the object 
is the already existent absolutely accomplished Brahman. 
From this it follows that the fruit of the knowledge of 
Brahman must be of a different nature from the fruit of 
the knowledge of duty which depends on the performance 
\ of actions 1 . — We reply that it must not be such because the 

makes it eight-cornered,' has a purpose only as being supplementary 
to the injunction ' he ties the victim to the sacrificial post.' 

1 If the fruits of the two distras were not of a different nature, 
there would be no reason for the distinction of two rastras ; if they 
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Vedanta-texts give information about Brahman only in sof 
far as it is connected with injunctions of actions. We meet 
with injunctions of the following kind, 'Verily the Self is to 
be seen' (Bri. Up. II, 4, 5) ; 'The Self which is free from 
sin that it is which we must search out, that it is which 
we must try to understand' (Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 1); 'Let a 
man worship him as Self (Bri. Up. I, 4, 7) ; 'Let a man 
worship the Self only as his true state ' (Br?. Up. I, 4, 15) ; 
' He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman ' (Mu. Up. Ill, 
2, 9). These injunctions rouse in us the desire to know 
what that Brahman is. It, therefore, is the task of the 
Vedanta-texts to set forth Brahman's nature, and they 
perform that task by teaching us that Brahman is eternal, 
all-knowing, absolutely self-sufficient, ever pure, intelli- 
gent and free, pure knowledge, absolute bliss. From the 
devout meditation on this Brahman there results as its 
fruit, final release, which, although not to be discerned 
in the ordinary way, is discerned by means of the 
jastra. If, on the other hand, the Vedanta-texts were 
considered to have no reference to injunctions of actions, 
but to contain statements about mere (accomplished) 
things, just as if one were saying ' the earth comprises seven 
dvipas,' 'that king is marching on,' they would be pur- 
portless, because then they could not possibly be connected 
with something to be shunned or endeavoured after. — Per- 
haps it will here be objected that sometimes a mere state- 
ment about existent things has a purpose, as, for instance, 
the affirmation, ' This is a rope, not a snake,' serves the 
purpose of removing the fear engendered by an erroneous 
opinion, and that so likewise the Vedanta-passages making 
statements about the non-transmigrating Self, have a pur- 
port of their own (without reference to any action), viz. 
in so far as they remove the erroneous opinion of the Self 
being liable to transmigration. — We reply that this might 

are of a different nature, it cannot be said that the knowledge of 
Brahman is enjoined for the purpose of final release, in the same 
way as sacrifices are enjoined for the purpose of obtaining the 
heavenly world and the like. 
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be so if just as the mere hearing of the true nature of the 
rope dispels the fear caused by the imagined snake, so the 
mere hearing of the true nature of Brahman would dispel 
the erroneous notion of one's being subject to transmigration. 
But this is not the case ; for we observe that even men to 
whom the true nature of Brahman has been stated continue 
to be affected by pleasure, pain, and the other qualities 
attaching to the transmigratory condition. Moreover, we 
see from the passage, Bri. Up. II, 4, 5, ' The Self is to be 
heard, to be considered, to be reflected upon,' that con- 
sideration and reflection have to follow the mere hearing. 
From all this it results that the .rastra can be admitted as 
a means of knowing Brahman in so far only as the latter is 
connected with injunctions. 

To all this, we, the Vedantins, make the following 
\ reply : — The preceding reasoning is not valid, on account 
of the different nature of the fruits of actions on the one 
side, and of the knowledge of Brahman on the other side. 
The enquiry into those actions, whether of body, speech, or 
mind, which are known from .Sruti and Smn'ti, and are 
comprised under the name 'religious duty' (dharma), is 
carried on in the Gaimini Sutra, which begins with the 
words 'then therefore the enquiry into duty;' the opposite 
of duty also (adharma), such as doing harm, &c, which is 
defined in the prohibitory injunctions, forms an object of 
enquiry to the end that it may be avoided. The fruits of duty, 
which is good, and its opposite, which is evil, both of which 
are defined by original Vedic statements, are generally 
known to be sensible pleasure and pain, which make them- 
selves felt to body, speech, and mind only, are produced by 
the contact of the organs of sense with the objects, and 
affect all animate beings from Brahman down to a tuft of 
grass. Scripture, agreeing with observation, states that 
there are differences in the degree of pleasure of all em- 
bodied creatures from men upward to Brahman. From 
those differences it is inferred that there are differences 
in the degrees of the merit acquired by actions in accord- 
ance with religious duty; therefrom again are inferred 
differences in degree between those qualified to perform 
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acts of religious duty. Those latter differences are more- 
over known to be affected by the desire of certain results 
(which entitles the man so desirous to perform certain 
religious acts), worldly possessions, and the like. It is 
further known from Scripture that those only who perform 
sacrifices proceed, in consequence of the pre-eminence of 
their knowledge and meditation, on the northern path (of 
the sun; Kh. Up. V, 10, 1), while mere minor offerings, 
works of public utility and alms, only lead through smoke 
and the other stages to the southern path. And that there 
also (viz. in the moon which is finally reached by those 
who have passed along the southern path) there are degrees 
of pleasure and the means of pleasure is understood from 
the passage ' Having dwelt there till their works are con- 
sumed.' Analogously it is understood that the different 
degrees of pleasure which are enjoyed by the embodied 
creatures, from man downward to the inmates of hell and 
to immovable things, are the mere effects of religious merit 
as defined in Vedic injunctions. On the other hand, from 
the different degrees of pain endured by higher and lower 
embodied creatures, there is inferred difference of degree 
in its cause, viz. religious demerit as defined in the pro- 
hibitory injunctions, and in its agents. This difference in the 
degree of pain and pleasure, which has for its antecedent 
embodied existence, and for its cause the difference of de- 
gree of merit and demerit of animated beings, liable to 
faults such as ignorance and the like, is well known — from 
Sruti, Smrz'ti, and reasoning — to be non-eternal, of a fleeting, 
changing nature (saws&ra). The following text, for instance, 
' As long as he is in the body he cannot get free from 
pleasure and pain' {Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 1), refers to the saw- 
sara-state as described above. From the following passage, 
on the other hand, * When he is free from the body then 
neither pleasure nor pain touches him,' which denies the 
touch of pain or pleasure, we learn that the unembodied state 
called 'final release' (moksha) is declared not to be the 
effect of religious merit as defined by Vedic injunctions. 
For if it were the effect of merit it would not be denied 
that it is subject to pain and pleasure. Should it be said 
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that the very circumstance of its being an uncmbodied state 
is the effect of merit, we reply that that cannot be, since 
Scripture declares that state to be naturally and originally 
an unembodied one. ' The wise who knows the Self as 
bodiless within the bodies, as unchanging among changing 
things, as great and omnipresent does never grieve ' (Ka. Up. 
II, 22); 'He is without breath, without mind, pure' (Mu. 
Up. II, i, 2); 'That person is not attached to anything' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 3, 15)'. All which passages establish the fact 
that so-called release differs from all the fruits of action, 
and is an eternally and essentially disembodied state. 
Among eternal things, some indeed may be 'eternal, al- 
though changing' (pariwaminitya), viz. those, the idea of 
whose identity is not destroyed, although they may undergo 
changes; such, for instance, are earth and the other ele- 
ments in the opinion of those who maintain the eternity 
of the world, or the three gu«as in the opinion of the 
Sankhyas. But this (moksha) is eternal in the true sense, 
i.e. eternal without undergoing any changes (ku/astha- 
nitya), omnipresent as ether, free from all modifications, 
absolutely self-sufficient, not composed of parts, of self- 
luminous nature. That bodiless entity in fact, to which 
merit and demerit with their consequences and threefold 
time do not apply, is called release ; a definition agreeing 
with scriptural passages, such as the following : ' Different 
from merit and demerit, different from effect and cause, 
different from past and future' (Ka. Up. I, 2, 14). It 2 (i.e. 
moksha) is, therefore, the same as Brahman in the enquiry 
into which we are at present engaged. If Brahman were 
represented as supplementary to certain actions, and re- 

1 The first passage shows that the Self is not joined to the gross 
body ; the second that it is not joined to the subtle body ; the third 
that is independent of either. 

1 Ananda Giri omits ' ata//.' His comment is : pn'thagg-i^flSsa- 
vishayatvaA ia, dharmadyaspr/'sh/atvaw brahmawo yuktam ityaha 1 
tad iti l ata^ xabdapaMe dharmadyasparre karmaphalavailakshanyaw 
hetukrrtam. — The above translation follows Govindananda's first 
explanation. Tat kaivalyam brahmaiva karmaphalavilaksha«atvad 
ity arthaA. 
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lease were assumed to be the effect of those actions, it 
would be non-eternal, and would have to be considered 
merely as something holding a pre-eminent position among 
the described non-eternal fruits of actions with their various 
degrees. But that release is something eternal is acknow- 
ledged by whoever admits it at all, and the teaching con- 
cerning Brahman can therefore not be merely supplemen- 
tary to actions. 

There are, moreover, a number of scriptural passages 
which declare release to follow immediately on the cognition 
of Brahman, and which thus preclude the possibility of an 
effect intervening between the two ; for instance, ' He who 
knows Brahman becomes Brahman' (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 9) ; ' All 
his works perish when He has been beheld, who is the higher 
and the lower ' (Mu. Up. II, 2, 8) ; 'He who knows the bliss of 
Brahman fears nothing' (Taitt. Up. 11,9) ; 'O 6'anaka, you 
have indeed reached fearlessness ' (Br/. Up. IV, 2, 4) ; ' That 
Brahman knew its Self only, saying, I am Brahman. From 
it all this sprang ' (Br*. Up. I, 4, 10) ; ' What sorrow, what 
trouble can there be to him who beholds that unity ? ' (Is. Up. 
7.) We must likewise quote the passage, Br*'. Up. I, 4, 10, 
(• Seeing this the Rishi Vamadeva understood : I was Manu, 
I was the sun,') in order to exclude the idea of any action 
taking place between one's seeing Brahman and becoming 
one with the universal Self; for that passage is analogous 
to the following one, 'standing he sings,' from which we 
understand that no action due to the same agent inter- 
venes between the standing and the singing. Other scrip- 
tural passages show that the removal of the obstacles 
which lie in the way of release is the only fruit of the 
knowledge of Brahman ; so, for instance, ' You indeed are 
our father, you who carry us from our ignorance to the 
other shore ' (Pr. Up. VI, 8) ; ' I have heard from men like 
you that he who knows the Self overcomes grief. I am in 
grief. Uo, Sir, help me over this grief of mine ' (Kh. Up. VII, 
1,3); ' To him after his faults had been rubbed out, the vener- 
able Sanatkumara showed the other side of darkness ' (Kh. 
Up. VII, 26, 2). The same is the purport of the Siitra, sup- 
ported by arguments, of (Gautama) A^arya, ' Final release 
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results from the successive removal of wrong knowledge, 
faults, activity, birth, pain, the removal of each later mem- 
ber of the series depending on the removal of the preceding 
member ' (Nyay. Su. I, i, 3) ; and wrong knowledge itself is 
removed by the knowledge of one's Self being one with 
the Self of Brahman. 

Nor is this knowledge of the Self being one with Brahman 
a mere (fanciful) combination 1 , as is made use of, for instance, 
in the following passage, ' For the mind is endless, and the 
VLrvedevas are endless, and he thereby gains the endless 
world ' (Bri. Up. Ill, 1,9)*; nor is it an (in reality unfounded) 
ascription (superimposition) 3 , as in the passages, ' Let him 
meditate on mind as Brahman,' and 'Aditya is Brahman, 
this is the doctrine' {Kk. Up. Ill, 18, 1 ; 19, 1), where the 
contemplation as Brahman is superimposed on the mind, 
Aditya and so on ; nor, again, is it (a figurative conception 
of identity) founded on the connection (of the things viewed 
as identical) with some special activity, as in the passage, 
' Air is indeed the absorber ; breath is indeed the absorber * ' 
(Kh. Up. IV, 3, 1 ; 3) ; nor is it a mere (ceremonial) purifi- 
cation of (the Self constituting a subordinate member) of 
an action (viz. the action of seeing, &c, Brahman), in the 
same way as, for instance, the act of looking at the sacri- 

1 Sampat, Sampan namalpe vastuny alambane samanyena 
kenaftn mahato vastunaA sampadanam. Ananda Girl 

% In which passage the mind, which may be called endless on 
account of the infinite number of modifications it undergoes, is 
identified with the Vijvedevas, which thereby constitute the chief 
object of the meditation ; the fruit of the meditation being immor- 
tality. The identity of the Self with Brahman, on the other hand, is 
real, not only meditatively imagined, on account of the attribute of 
intelligence being common to both. 

9 Adhyasa^ Wbtrato*tasmi«s taddhiA. Sampadi sampadyama- 
nasya pradh&nyenanudhyanam, adhy&se tu alambanasyeti vueshaA. 
Ananda Girl 

4 Air and breath each absorb certain things, and are, therefore, 
designated by the same term ' absorber.' Seyaw sawvargadr/sh/ir 
vayau prawe kz. dadbagataw ^agad dawayati yalha^ivatmani brim- 
ha»akriyaya brahmadr/sh/irammatvayaphalayakalpata iti. Bhamati. 
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ficial butter 1 . For if the knowledge of the identity of the 
Self and Brahman were understood in the way of combina- 
tion and the like, violence would be done thereby to the 
connection of the words whose object, in certain passages, it 
clearly is to intimate the fact of Brahman and the Self being 
really identical ; so, for instance, in the following passages, 
'That art thou' (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 7); 'lam Brahman' (Bri. Up. 

I, 4, 10) ; ' This Self is Brahman ' (Bri. Up. II, 5, 19). And 
other texts which declare that the fruit of the cognition of 
Brahman is the cessation of Ignorance would be contradicted 
thereby ; so, for instance, * The fetter of the heart is broken, 
all doubts are solved ' (Mu. Up. 1 1, a, 8). Nor, finally, would it 
be possible, in that case, satisfactorily to explain the passages 
which speak of the individual Self becoming Brahman: 
such as 'He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman' 
(Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 9). Hence the knowledge of the unity of 
Brahman and the Self cannot be of the nature of figurative 
combination and the like. The knowledge of Brahman 
does, therefore, not depend on the active energy of man, but 
is analogous to the knowledge of those things which are the 
objects of perception, inference, and so on, and thus depends 
on the object of knowledge only. Of such a Brahman or 
its knowledge it is impossible to establish, by reasoning, 
any connection with actions. 

Nor, again, can we connect Brahman with acts by repre- 
senting it as the object of the action of knowing. For 
that it is not such is expressly declared in two passages, 
viz. 'It is different from the known and again above (i.e. 
different from) the unknown ' (Ken. Up. I, 3) ; and ' How 
should he know him by whom he knows all this ? ' (Bri. Up. 

II, 4, 13.) In the same way Brahman is expressly declared 
not to be the object of the act of devout meditation, viz. in 
the second half of the verse, Ken. Up. I, 5, whose first half 

1 The butter used in the upawwuya^a is ceremonially purified by 
the wife of the sacrificer looking at it ; so, it might be said, the 
Self of him who meditates on Brahman (and who as kart/7 — agent — 
stands in a subordinate ahga-relation to the karman of meditation) 
is merely purified by the cognition of its being one with Brahman. 
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declares it not to be an object (of speech, mind, and so on), 
' That which is not proclaimed by speech, by which speech 
is proclaimed, that only know to be Brahman, not that 
on which people devoutly meditate as this.' If it should 
be objected that if Brahman is not an object (of speech, 
mind, &c.) the jastra can impossibly be its source, we refute 
this objection by the remark that the aim of the .rastra is 
to discard all distinctions fictitiously created by Nescience. 
The jastra's purport is not to represent Brahman definitely 
as this or that object, its purpose is rather to show that 
Brahman as the eternal subject (pratyagatman, the inward 
Self) is never an object, and thereby to remove the dis- 
tinction of objects known, knowers, acts of knowledge, &c, 
which is fictitiously created by Nescience. Accordingly the 
rastra says, 'By whom it is not thought by him it is 
thought, by whom it is thought he does not know it ; un- 
known by those who know it, it is known by those who do 
not know it ' (Ken. Up. 11,3); ana " ' Thou couldst not see the 
seer of sight, thou couldst not hear the hearer of hearing, 
nor perceive the perceiver of perception, nor know the 
knower of knowledge ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 4, 2). As thereby (i.e. 
by the knowledge derived from the .rastra) the imagination 
of the transitoriness of Release which is due to Nescience 
is discarded, and Release is shown to be of the nature of 
the eternally free Self, it cannot be charged with the im- 
perfection of non-eternality. Those, on the other hand, who 
consider Release to be something to be effected properly 
maintain that it depends on the action of mind, speech, 
or body. So, likewise, those who consider it to be a mere 
modification. Non-eternality of Release is the certain 
consequence of these two opinions ; for we observe in 
common life that things which are modifications, such as 
sour milk and the like, and things which are effects, such 
as jars, &c, are non-eternal. Nor, again, can it be said 
that there is a dependance on action in consequence of 
(Brahman or Release) being something which is to be 
obtained 1 ; for as Brahman constitutes a person's Self it is 

1 An hypothesis which might be proposed for the purpose of 
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not something to be attained by that person. And even if 
Brahman were altogether different from a person's Self 
still it would not be something to be obtained ; for as it is 
omnipresent it is part of its nature that it is ever present to 
every one, just as the (all-pervading) ether is. Nor, again, 
can it be maintained that Release is something to be cere- 
monially purified, and as such depends on an activity. 
For ceremonial purification (sa#tskara) results either from 
the accretion of some excellence or from the removal of 
some blemish. The former alternative does not apply to 
Release as it is of the nature of Brahman, to which no 
excellence can be added ; nor, again, does the latter alter- 
native apply, since Release is of the nature of Brahman, 
which is eternally pure. — But, it might be said, Release 
might be a quality of the Self which is merely hidden and 
becomes manifest on the Self being purified by some 
action ; just as the quality of clearness becomes manifest 
in a mirror when the mirror is cleaned by means of the 
action of rubbing. — This objection is invalid, we reply, 
because the Self cannot be the abode of any action. For 
an action cannot exist without modifying that in which it 
abides. But if the Self were modified by an action its 
non-eternality would result therefrom, and texts such as 
the following, ' unchangeable he is called,' would thus be 
stultified ; an altogether unacceptable result. Hence it is 
impossible to assume that any action should abide in the 
Self. On the other hand, the Self cannot be purified by 
actions abiding in something else as it stands in no relation 
to that extraneous something. Nor will it avail to point 
out (as a quasi-analogous case) that the embodied Self 
(dehin, the individual soul) is purified by certain ritual 
actions which abide in the body, such as bathing, rinsing 
one's mouth, wearing the sacrificial thread, and the like. 
For what is purified by those actions is that Self merely 
which is joined to the body, i.e. the Self in so far as it is 
under the power of Nescience. For it is a matter of per- 

obviating the imputation to moksha of non-eternality which results 
from the two preceding hypotheses. 
[34] ' D 
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ception that bathing and similar actions stand in the 
relation of inherence to the body, and it is therefore only- 
proper to conclude that by such actions only that, some- 
thing is purified which is joined to the body. If a person 
thinks ' I am free from disease,' he predicates health of 
that entity only which is connected with and mistakenly 
identifies itself with the harmonious condition of matter 
(i. e. the body) resulting from appropriate medical treatment 
applied to the body (i.e. the 'I' constituting the subject of 
predication is only the individual embodied Self). Analo- 
gously that I which predicates of itself, that it is purified by 
bathing and the like, is only the individual soul joined to 
the body. For it is only this latter principle of egoity 
(ahawkartr**), the object of the notion of the ego and the 
agent in all cognition, which accomplishes all actions and 
enjoys their results. Thus the mantras also declare, ' One 
of them eats the sweet fruit, the other looks on without 
eating' (Mu. Up. Ill, i, i); and 'When he is in union with 
the body, the senses, and the mind, then wise people call 
him the Enjoyer ' (Ka. Up. Ill, i, 4). Of Brahman, on the 
other hand, the two following passages declare that it is 
incapable of receiving any accretion and eternally pure, 
' He is the one God, hidden in all beings, all-pervading, 
the Self within all beings, watching over all works, dwelling 
in all beings, the witness, the perceiver, the only one ; free 
from qualities' (Sv. Up. VI, 11); and 'He pervaded all, 
bright, incorporeal, scatheless, without muscles, pure, un- 
I touched by evil ' (ts. Up. 8). But Release is nothing but 
being Brahman. Therefore Release is not something to be 
purified. And as nobody is able to show any other way in 
which Release could be connected with action, it is im- 
possible that it should stand in any, even the slightest, 
. relation to any action, excepting knowledge. 
I But, it will be said here, knowledge itself is an activity 
I of the mind. By no means, we reply ; since the two are 
, of different nature. An action is that which is enjoined as 
being independent of the nature of existing things and de- 
pendent on the energy of some person's mind ; compare, for 
instance, the following passages, ' To whichever divinity the 
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offering is made on that one let him meditate when about 
tosayvasha*'(Ait. Brahm. 111,8,1); and 'Let him meditate 
in his mind on the sandhya.' Meditation and reflection ' 
are indeed mental, but as they depend on the (meditating, 
&c.) person they may either be performed or not be per- 
formed or modified. Knowledge, on the other hand, is the 
result of the different means of (right) knowledge, and those 
have for their objects existing things ; knowledge can there- 
fore not be either made or not made or modified, but' 
v'depends entirely on existing things, and not either on Vedic 
statements or on the mind of man. Although mental it 
thus widely differs from meditation and the like. 

The meditation, for instance, on man and woman as fire, 
which is founded on Kh. Up. V, 7, 1 ; 8, 1, ' The fire is man, 
O Gautama ; the fire is woman, O Gautama,' is on account 
of its being the result of a Vedic statement, merely an action 
and dependent on man ; that conception of fire, on the other 
hand, which refers to the well-known (real) fire, is neither 
dependent on Vedic statements nor on man, but only on a 
real thing which is an object of perception ; it is therefore 
knowledge and not an action. The same remark applies to 
all things which are the objects of the different means of 
right knowledge. This being thus that knowledge also 
which has the existent Brahman for its object is not de- 
pendent on Vedic injunction. Hence, although imperative 
and similar forms referring to the knowledge of Brahman 
are found in the Vedic texts, yet they are ineffective because 
they refer to something which cannot be enjoined, just as the 
edge of a razor becomes blunt when it is applied to a stone. 
For they have for their object something which can neither 
be endeavoured after nor avoided. — But what then, it will 
be asked, is the purport of those sentences which, at any 
rate, have the appearance of injunctions ; such as, ' The Self is 
to be seen, to be heard about ? ' — They have the purport, we 
reply, of diverting (men) from the objects of natural activity. 
For when a man acts intent on external things, and only 
anxious to attain the objects of his desire and to eschew 
the objects of his aversion, and does not thereby reach the 
highest aim of man although desirous of attaining it ; such 

D 2 
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texts as the one quoted divert him from the objects of 
natural activity and turn the stream of his thoughts on the 
inward (the highest) Self. That for him who is engaged 
in the enquiry into the Self, the true nature of the Self is 
nothing either to be endeavoured after or to be avoided, 
we learn from texts such as the following: 'This every- 
thing, all is that Self (Bri. Up. II, 4, 6) ; 'But when the 
Self only is all this, how should he see another, how should 
he know another, how should he know the knower?' 
(Bri. Up. IV, 5, 15); 'This Self is Brahman' (Br/. Up. 
II, 5, 19). That the knowledge of Brahman refers to 
something which is not a thing to be done, and therefore 
is not concerned either with the pursuit or the avoidance 
of any object, is the very thing we admit; for just that 
constitutes our glory, that as soon as we comprehend 
Brahman, all our duties come to an end and all our work 
is over. Thus Sruti says, ' If a man understands the Self, 
saying, " I am he," what could he wish or desire that he 
should pine after the body?' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, ia.) And 
similarly Smr/ti declares, ' Having understood this the 
understanding man has done with all work, O Bharata' 
(Bha. Gita XV, 20). Therefore Brahman is not represented 
as the object of injunctions. 

We now proceed to consider the doctrine of those who 
maintain that there is no part of the Veda which has the 
purport of making statements about mere existent things, 
and is not either an injunction or a prohibition, or supple- 
mentary to either. This opinion is erroneous, because the 
soul (purusha), which is the subject of the Upanishads, does 
not constitute a complement to anything else. Of that soul 
which is to be comprehended from the Upanishads only, 
which is non-transmigratory, Brahman, different in nature 
from the four classes of substances l , which forms a topic of 
its own and is not a complement to anything else ; of that 

1 Viz. things to be originated (for instance, gha/aw karoti), things 
to be obtained (grSmam gakMzti), things to be modified (suvarwaw 
buttdnfam karoti), and things to be ceremonially purified (vrlhln 
prokshati). 
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soul it is impossible to say that it is not or is not apprehended ; 
for the passage, ' That Self is to be described by No, no ! ' 
(Br/. Up. Ill, 9, 26) designates it as the Self, and that the 
Self is cannot be denied. The possible objection that 
there is no reason to maintain that the soul is known from 
the Upanishads only, since it is the object of self-conscious- 
ness, is refuted by the fact that the soul of which the 
Upanishads treat is merely the witness of that (i.e. of the 
object of self-consciousness, viz. the .g'lvatman). For neither 
from that part of the Veda which enjoins works nor from 
reasoning, anybody apprehends that soul which, different 
from the agent that is the object of self-consciousness, 
merely witnesses it ; which is permanent in all (transitory) 
beings ; uniform ; one ; eternally unchanging ; the Self of 
everything. Hence it can neither be denied nor be repre- 
sented as the mere complement of injunctions ; for of that 
very person who might deny it it is the Self. And as it is 
the Self of all, it can neither be striven after nor avoided. 
All perishable things indeed perish, because they are mere 
modifications, up to (i.e. exclusive of) the soul. But the 
soul is imperishable 1 , as there is no cause why it should 
perish ; and eternally unchanging, as there is no cause for 
its undergoing any modification ; hence it is in its essence 
eternally pure and free. And from passages, such as 
' Beyond the soul there is nothing ; this is the goal, the 
highest road' (Ka. Up. I, 3, 11), and 'That soul, taught in 
the Upanishads, I ask thee ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 9, 26), it appears 
that the attribute of resting on the Upanishads is properly 
given to the soul, as it constitutes their chief topic. To 
say, therefore, that there is no portion of the Veda referring 
to existing things, is a mere bold assertion. 

With regard to the quotations made of the views of men 
acquainted with the purport of the Sastra (who alone were 
stated to have declared that the Veda treats of actions) it is 
to be understood that they, having to do with the enquiry 
into duty, refer to that part of the .Sastra which consists of 

1 Whence it follows that it is not something to be avoided like 
transitory things. 
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injunctions and prohibitions. With regard to the other 
passage quoted (* as action is the purport of the Veda, what- 
ever does not refer to action is purportless ') we remark 
that if that passage were taken in an absolutely strict sense 
(when it would mean that only those words which denote 
action have a meaning), it would follow that all information 
about existent things is meaningless '. If, on the other 
I hand, the Veda — in addition to the injunctions of activity and 
cessation of activity — does give information about existent 
things as being subservient to some action to be accom- 
plished, why then should it not give information also about 
the existent eternally unchangeable Self? For an existent 
thing, about which information is given, does not become 
an act (through being stated to be subservient to an act). — 
But, it will be said, although existent things are not acts, yet, 
as they are instrumental to action, the information given 
about such things is merely subservient to action. — This, 
we reply, does not matter; for although the information 
may be subservient to action, the things themselves about 
which information is given are already intimated thereby as 
things which have the power of bringing about certain 
actions. Their final end (prayo^-ana) indeed may be sub- 
serviency to some action, but thereby they do not cease 
to be, in the information given about them, intimated in 
themselves. — Well, and if they are- thus intimated, what is 
gained thereby for your purpose 2 ? We reply that the 
information about the Self, which is an existing thing not 
comprehended from other sources, is of the same nature 
(as the information about other existent things); for by 
the comprehension of the Self a stop is put to all false 
knowledge, which is the cause of transmigration, and thus a 

1 That, for instance, in the passage ' he is to sacrifice with Soma/ 
the word ' soma,' which does not denote an action, is devoid of sense. 

* I.e. for the purpose of showing that the passages conveying 
information about Brahman as such are justified. You have (the 
objector maintains) proved hitherto only that passages containing 
information about existent things are admissible, if those things 
have a purpose; but how does all this apply to the information 
about Brahman of which no purpose has been established ? 
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purpose is established which renders the passages relative 
to Brahman equal to those passages which give information 
about things instrumental to actions. Moreover, there are 
found (even in that part of the Veda which treats of actions) 
such passages as ' a Brahmawa is not to be killed,' which 
teach abstinence from certain actions. Now abstinence from 
action is neither action nor instrumental to action. If, 
therefore, the tenet that all those passages which do not 
express action are devoid of purport were insisted on, it 
would follow that all such passages as the one quoted, which 
teach abstinence from action, are devoid of purport— a con- 
sequence which is of course unacceptable. Nor, again, can 
the connexion in which the word ' not ' stands with the 
action expressed by the verb ' is to be killed ' — which action 
is naturally established * — be used as a reason for assuming 
that ' not ' denotes an action non-established elsewhere 2 , 
different from the state of mere passivity implied in the 
abstinence from the act of killing. For the peculiar function 
of the particle 'not' is to intimate the idea of the non- 
existence of that with which it is connected, and the concep- 
tion of the non-existence (of something to be done) is the 
cause of the state of passivity. (Nor can it be objected 
that, as soon as that momentary idea has passed away, the 
state of passivity will again make room for activity ; for) 
that idea itself passes away (only after having completely 
destroyed the natural impulse prompting to the murder of 
a Brahmawa, &c), just as a fire is extinguished only after 
having completely consumed its fuel. Hence we are of 
opinion that the aim of prohibitory passages, such as 'a 
Brahmawa is not to be killed,' is a merely passive state, 
consisting in the abstinence from some possible action ; 
excepting some special cases, such as the so-called Pra^apati- 
vow, &c. 3 Hence the charge of want of purpose is to be 



' It is 'naturally established' because it has natural motives — 
not dependent on the injunctions of the Veda, viz. passion and 
the like. 

' Elsewhere, i. e. outside the Veda. 

* The above discussion of the prohibitory passages of the Veda 
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considered as referring (not to the Vedanta-passages, but 
only) to such statements about existent things as are of the 
nature of legends and the like, and do not serve any purpose 
of man. 

The allegation that a mere statement about an actually 
existent thing not connected with an injunction of some- 
thing to be done, is purposeless (as, for instance, the state- 
ment that the earth contains seven dvipas) has already 
been refuted on the ground that a purpose is seen to exist 
in some such statements, as, for instance, 'this is not a 
snake, but a rope. 1 — But how about the objection raised 
above that the information about Brahman cannot be held 
to have a purpose in the same way as the statement about 
a rope has one, because a man even after having heard 
about Brahman continues to belong to this transmigratory 

is of a very scholastic nature, and various clauses in it are differently 
interpreted by the different commentators. «Saftkara endeavours to 
fortify his doctrine, that not all parts of the Veda refer to action by 
an appeal to prohibitory passages which do not enjoin action but 
abstinence from action. The legitimacy of this appeal might be 
contested on the ground that a prohibitory passage also, (as, for 
instance, 'a Brahmawa is not to be killed,') can be explained as 
enjoining a positive action, viz. some action opposed in nature, to 
the one forbidden, so that the quoted passage might be interpreted 
to mean ' a determination, &c. of not killing a Brahmawa is to be 
formed ; ' just as we understand something positive by the expression 
' a non-Brahmawa,' viz. some man who is a kshattriya or something 
else. To this the answer is that, wherever we can, we must at- 
tribute to the word ' not ' its primary sense which is the absolute 
negation of the word to which it is joined ; so that passages where 
it is joined to words denoting action must be considered to have 
for their purport the entire absence of action. Special cases only 
are excepted, as the one alluded to in the text where certain pro- 
hibited actions are enumerated under the heading of vows ; for as 
a vow is considered as something positive, the non-doing of some 
particular action must there be understood as intimating the per- 
formance of some action of an opposite nature. The question as 
to the various meanings of the particle ' not ' is discussed in all 
treatises on the Purva MimSwsS ; see, for instance, Arthasamgraha, 
translation, p. 39 ff. 
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world? — We reply as follows: It is impossible to show 
that a man who has once understood Brahman to be the 
Self, belongs to the transmigratory world in the same sense 
as he did before, because that would be contrary to the 
fact of his being Brahman. For we indeed observe that 
a person who imagines the body, and so on, to consti- 
tute the Self, is subject to fear and pain, but we have no 
right to assume that the same person after having, by 
means of the Veda, comprehended Brahman to be the 
Self, and thus having got over his former imaginings, will 
still in the same manner be subject to pain and fear whose 
cause is wrong knowledge. In the same way we see that a 
rich householder, puffed up by the conceit of his wealth, 
is grieved when his possessions are taken from him ;' but we 
do not see that the loss of his wealth equally grieves him 
after he has once retired from the world and put off the 
conceit of his riches. And, again, we see that a person 
possessing a pair of beautiful earrings derives pleasure 
from the proud conceit of ownership ; but after he has 
lost the earrings and the conceit established thereon, the 
pleasure derived from them vanishes. Thus .Sruti also 
declares, 'When he is free from the body, then neither 
pleasure nor pain touches him ' (Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 1). If it 
should be objected that the condition of being free from 
the body follows on death only, we demur, since the cause 
of man being joined to the body is wrong knowledge. For 
it is not possible to establish the state of embodiedness upon 
anything else but wrong knowledge. And that the state 
of disembodiedness is eternal on account of its not having 
actions for its cause, we have already explained. The ob- 
jection again, that embodiedness is caused by the merit and 
demerit effected by the Self (and therefore real), we refute 
by remarking that as the (reality of the) conjunction of the 
Self with the body is itself not established, the circumstance 
of merit and demerit being due to the action of the Self is 
likewise not established ; for (if wc should try to get over 
this difficulty by representing the Sell's embodiedness as 
caused by merit and demerit) we should commit the logical 
fault of making embodiedness dependent on merit and de- 
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merit, and again merit and demerit on embodiedness. And 
the assumption of an endless retrogressive chain (of em- 
bodied states and merit and demerit) would be no better than 
a chain of blind men (who are unable to lead one another). 
Moreover, the Self can impossibly become an agent, as it 
cannot enter into intimate relation to actions. If it should 
be said that the Self may be considered as an agent in the 
same way as kings and other great people are (who without 
acting themselves make others act) by their mere presence, 
we deny the appositeness of this instance ; for kings may 
become agents through their relation to servants whom they 
procure by giving them wages, &c, while it is impossible to 
imagine anything, analogous to money, which could be the 
cause of a connexion between the Self as lord and the 
body, and so on (as servants). Wrong imagination, on the 
other hand, (of the individual Self, considering itself to be 
joined to the body,) is a manifest reason of the connexion of 
the two (which is not based on any assumption). This ex- 
plains also in how far the Self can be considered as the agent 
in sacrifices and similar acts *. Here it is objected that the 
Self's imagination as to the body, and so on, belonging to 
itself is not false, but is to be understood in a derived 
(figurative) sense. This objection we invalidate by the 
remark that the distinction of derived and primary senses 
of words is known to be applicable only where an actual 
difference of things is known to exist. We are, for instance, 
acquainted with a certain species of animals having a mane, 
and so on, which is the exclusive primary object of the idea 
and word ' lion,' and we are likewise acquainted with per- 
sons possessing in an eminent degree certain leonine quali- 
ties, such as fierceness, courage, &c. ; here, a well settled 
difference of objects existing, the idea and the name ' lion ' 
are applied to those persons in a derived or figurative sense. 
In those cases, however, where the difference of the objects 
is not well established, the transfer of the conception and 



1 The Self is the agent in a sacrifice, &c. only in so far as it 
imagines itself to be joined to a body; which imagination is finally 
removed by the cognition of Brahman. 
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name of the one to the other is not figurative, but simply 
founded on error. Such is, for instance, the case of a man 
who at the time of twilight does not discern that the object 
before him is a post, and applies to it the conception and 
designation of a man ; such is likewise the case of the con- 
ception and designation of silver being applied to a shell of 
mother-of-pearl somehow mistaken for silver. How then 
can it be maintained that the application of the word and the 
conception of the Ego to the body, &c, which application 
is due to the non-discrimination of the Self and the Not- 
Self, is figurative (rather than simply false)? considering 
that even learned men who know the difference of the 
Self and the Not-Self confound the words and ideas just 
as common shepherds and goatherds do. 

As therefore the application of the conception of the 
Ego to the body on the part of those who affirm the 
existence of a Self different from the body is simply false, 
not figurative, it follows that the embodiedness of the Self 
is (not real but) caused by wrong conception, and hence 
that the person who has reached true knowledge is free 
from his body even while still alive. The same is declared 
in the .Sruti passages concerning him who knows Brahman : 
' And as the slough of a snake lies on an ant-hill, dead and 
cast away, thus lies this body ; but that disembodied 
immortal spirit is Brahman only, is only light ' (Bri. Up. 
IV, 4, 7) ; and ' With eyes he is without eyes as it were, 
with ears without ears as it were, with speech without 
speech as it were, with a mind without mind as it were, 
with vital airs without vital airs as it were.' Smrz'ti also, 
in the passage where the characteristic marks are enume- 
rated of one whose mind is steady (Bha. Gita II, 54), 
declares that he who knows is no longer connected with 
action of any kind. Therefore the man who has once com- 
prehended Brahman to be the Self,.does not belong to this 
transmigratory world as he did before. He, on the other 
hand, who still belongs to this transmigratory world as 
before, has not comprehended Brahman to be the Self. 
Thus there remain no unsolved contradictions. 

With reference again to the assertion that Brahman is not 
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fully determined in its own nature, but stands in a comple- 
mentary relation to injunctions, because the hearing about 
Brahman is to be followed by consideration and reflection, 
we remark that consideration and reflection are themselves 
merely subservient to the comprehension of Brahman. If 
Brahman, after having been comprehended, stood in a 
subordinate relation to some injunctions, it might be 
said to be merely supplementary. But this is not the case, 
since consideration and reflection no less than hearing are 
subservient to comprehension. It follows that the Sastra 
cannot be the means of knowing Brahman only in so far 
as it is connected with injunctions, and the doctrine that 
on account of the uniform meaning of the Vedanta-texts, 
an independent Brahman is to be admitted, is thereby fully 
established. Hence there is room for beginning the new 
.Sastra indicated in the first Stitra, ' Then therefore the 
enquiry into Brahman.' If, on the other hand, the Vedanta- 
texts were connected with injunctions, a new Sastra would 
either not be begun at all, since the Sastra concerned with 
injunctions has already been introduced by means of the 
first Stitra of the PQrva Mimawsa, 'Then therefore the 
enquiry into duty ; ' or if it were begun it would be intro- 
duced as follows: 'Then therefore the enquiry into the 
remaining duties;' just as a new portion of the Pftrva 
Mimawsa Sfttras is introduced with the words, 'Then 
therefore the enquiry into what subserves the purpose" of 
the sacrifice, and what subserves the purpose of man ' (Pti. 
Mi. Sti. IV, i, i). But as the comprehension of the unity 
of Brahman and the Self has not been propounded (in 
the previous Sastra), it is quite appropriate that a new 
Sastra, whose subject is Brahman, should be entered upon. 
Hence all injunctions and all other means of knowledge 
end with the cognition expressed in the words, ' I am Brah- 
man ; ' for as soon as there supervenes the comprehension 
of the non-dual Self, which is not either something to be 
eschewed or something to be appropriated, all objects and 
knowing agents vanish, and hence there can no longer be 
means of proof. In accordance with this, they (i.e. men 
knowing Brahman) have made the following declaration : — 
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' When there has arisen (in a man's mind) the knowledge, 
" I am that which is, Brahman is my Self," and when, 
owing to the sublation of the conceptions of body, relatives, 
and the like, the (imagination of) the figurative and the false 
Self has come to an end ' ; how should then the effect 2 (of 
that wrong imagination) exist any longer? As long as 
the knowledge of the Self, which Scripture tells us to search 
after, has not arisen, so long the Self is knowing subject ; 
but that same subject is that which is searched after, viz. 
(the highest Self) free from all evil and blemish. Just as 
the idea of the Self being the body is assumed as valid (in 
ordinary life), so all the ordinary sources of knowledge 
(perception and the like) are valid only until the one Self 
is ascertained.' 

(Herewith the section comprising the four Sutras is 
finished 3 .) 

So far it has been declared that the Vedanta-passages, 
whose purport is the comprehension of Brahman being the 
Self, and which have their object therein, refer exclusively 
to Brahman without any reference to actions. And it has 
further been shown that Brahman is the omniscient omni- 
potent cause of the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of 
the world. But now the Sankhyas and others being of 
opinion that an existent substance is to be known through 
other means of proof (not through the Veda) infer different 
causes, such as the pradhana and the like, and there- 
upon interpret the Vedanta-passages as referring to the 
latter. All the Vedanta-passages, they maintain, which 
treat of the creation of the world distinctly point out that 
the cause (of the world) has to be concluded from the 
effect by inference ; and the cause which is to be inferred 
is the connexion of the pradhana with the souls (purusha). 
The followers of Kawada again' infer from the very same 

' The figurative Self, i.e. the imagination that wife, children, 
possessions, and the like are a man's Self; the false Self, i.e. the 
imagination that the Self acts, suffers, enjoys, &c. 

* I.e. the apparent world with all its distinctions. 

' The words in parentheses are not found in the best manuscripts. 
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passages that the Lord is the efficient cause of the 
world while the atoms are its material cause. And thus 
other argumentators also taking their stand on passages 
apparently favouring their views and on fallacious argu- 
ments raise various objections. For this reason the teacher 
(Vy&sa) — thoroughly acquainted as he is with words, pas- 
sages, and means of proof — proceeds to state as prima facie 
views, and afterwards to refute, all those opinions founded 
on deceptive passages and fallacious arguments. Thereby 
he at the same time proves indirectly that what the Vedanta- 
texts aim at is the comprehension of Brahman. 

The Sankhyas who opine that the non-intelligent pra- 
dh&na consisting of three constituent elements (guwa) is the 
cause of the world argue as follows. The Vedanta-passages 
which you have declared to intimate that the all-knowing 
all-powerful Brahman is the cause of the world can be 
consistently interpreted also on the doctrine of the pra- 
dhana being the general cause. Omnipotence (more liter- 
ally : the possession of all powers) can be ascribed to the 
pradhana in so far as it has all its effects for its objects. All- 
knowingness also can be ascribed to it, viz. in the following 
manner. What you think to be knowledge is in reality 
an attribute of the gu«a of Goodness ', according to the 
Smr/'ti passage ' from Goodness springs knowledge ' (Bha. 
Git& XIV, 17). By means of this attribute of Goodness, 
viz. knowledge, certain men endowed with organs which 
are effects (of the pradh&na) are known as all-knowing 
Yogins ; for omniscience is acknowledged to be connected 
with the very highest degree of ' Goodness.' Now to the 
soul (purusha) which is isolated, destitute of effected organs, 
consisting of pure (undifferenced) intelligence it is quite 
impossible to ascribe either all-knowingness or limited 
knowledge; the pradhana, on the other hand, because 
consisting of the three gu«as, comprises also in its pra- 
dhana state the element of Goodness which is the cause 
of all-knowingness. The Vedanta-passages therefore in 

1 The most exalted of the three constituent elements whose 
state of equipoise constitutes the pradhana. 
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a derived (figurative) sense ascribe all-knowingness to the 
pradhana, although it is in itself non-intelligent. Moreover 
you (the Vedantin) also who assume an all-knowing Brah- 
man can ascribe to it all-knowingness in so far only as that 
term means capacity for all knowledge. For Brahman 
cannot always be actually engaged in the cognition of 
everything ; for from this there would follow the absolute 
permanency of his cognition, and this would involve a want 
of independence on Brahman's part with regard to the 
activity of knowing. And if you should propose to con- 
sider Brahman's cognition as non- permanent it would follow 
that with the cessation of the cognition Brahman itself 
would cease. Therefore all-knowingness is possible only 
in the sense of capacity for all knowledge. Moreover you 
assume that previously to the origination of the world 
Brahman is without any instruments of action. But with- 
out the body, the senses, &c. which are the instruments 
of knowledge, cognition cannot take place in any being. 
And further it must be noted that the pradhana, as con- 
sisting of various elements, is capable of undergoing modi- 
fications, and may therefore act as a (material) cause like 
clay and other substances; while the uncompounded 
homogeneous Brahman is unable to do so. 

To these conclusions he (Vyasa) replies in the following 
Sutra. 

5. On account of seeing (i. e. thinking being 
attributed in the Upanishads to the cause of the 
world; the pradhana) is not (to be identified with 
the cause indicated by the Upanishads ; for) it is 
not founded on Scripture. 

It is impossible to find room in the Vedanta-texts for 
the non-intelligent pradhana, the fiction of the Sankhyas ; 
because it is not founded on Scripture. How so ? Because 
the quality of seeing, i. e. thinking, is in Scripture ascribed 
to the cause. For the passage, Kh. Up. VI, a, (which 
begins : ' Being only, my dear, this was in the beginning, 
one only, without a second,' and goes on, ' It thought (saw), 
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may I be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth fire,') 
declares that this world differentiated by name and form, 
which is there denoted by the word ' this,' was before 
its origination identical with the Self of that which is and 
that the principle denoted by the term 'the being' (or 
' that which is ') sent forth fire and the other elements after 
having thought. The following passage also (' Verily in the 
beginning all this was Self, one only ; there was nothing 
else blinking whatsoever. He thought, shall I send forth 
worlds ? He sent forth these worlds,' Ait. Ar. II, 4, r, a) de- 
clares the creation to have had thought for its antecedent. 
In another passage also (Pr. Up. VI, 3) it is said of the person 
of sixteen parts, ' He thought, &c. He sent forth Pra»a.' 
By' seeing' (i.e. the verb 'seeing' exhibited in the Sutra) 
is not meant that particular verb only, but any verbs which 
have a cognate sense; just as the verb 'to sacrifice' is 
used to denote any kind of offering. Therefore other 
passages also whose purport it is to intimate that an all- 
knowing Lord is the cause of the world are to be quoted 
here, as, for instance, Mu. Up. I, 1, 9, 'From him who 
perceives all and who knows all, whose brooding consists 
of knowledge, from him is born that Brahman, name and 
form and food.' 

The argumentation of the Sankhyas that the pradhana 
may be called all-knowing on account of knowledge con- 
stituting an attribute of the guwa Goodness is inadmissible. 
For as in the pradhana-condition the three gu«as are in a state 
of equipoise, knowledge which is a quality of Goodness only 
is not possible *. Nor can we admit the explanation that the 
pradhana is all-knowing because endowed with the capacity 
for all knowledge. For if, in the condition of equipoise of 
the gu«as, we term the pradhana all-knowing with reference 
to the power of knowledge residing in Goodness, we must 
likewise term it little-knowing, with reference to the power 
impeding knowledge which resides in Passion and Dark- 

1 Knowledge can arise only where Goodness is predominant, 
not where the three qualities mutually counterbalance one an- 
other. 
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ness. Moreover a modification of Goodness which is not 
connected with a witnessing (observing) principle (sakshin) 
is not called knowledge, and the non-intelligent pradhana 
is destitute of such a principle. It is therefore impossible 
to ascribe to the pradhana all-knowingness. The case 
of the Yogins finally does not apply to the point under 
consideration; for as they possess intelligence, they may, 
owing to an excess of Goodness in their nature, rise to 
omniscience *. — Well then (say those Sankhyas who believe 
in the existence of a Lord) let us assume that the pradhana 
possesses the quality of knowledge owing to the witnessing 
principle (the Lord), just as the quality of burning is im- 
parted to an iron ball by fire. — No, we reply ; for if this 
were so, it would be more reasonable to assume that that 
which is the cause of the pradhana having the quality of 
thought i.e. the all-knowing primary Brahman itself is 
the cause of the world. 

The objection that to Brahman also all-knowingness in 
its primary sense cannot be ascribed because, if the activity 
of cognition were permanent, Brahman could not be con- 
sidered as independent with regard to it, we refute as 
follows. In what way, we ask the Sankhya, is Brah- 
man's all-knowingness interfered with by a permanent , 
cognitional activity? To maintain that he, who possesses 
eternal knowledge capable to throw light on all objects, 
is not all-knowing, is contradictory. If his knowledge were 
considered non-permanent, he would know sometimes, and 
sometimes he would not know ; from which it would 
follow indeed that he is not all-knowing. This fault 
is however avoided if we admit Brahman's knowledge 
to be permanent. — But, it may be objected, on this 
latter alternative the knower cannot be designated as 
independent with reference to the act of knowing. — Why 
not ? we reply ; the sun also, although his heat and light 
are permanent, is nevertheless designated as independent 

1 The excess of Sattva in the Yogin would not enable him to rise 
to omniscience if he did not possess an intelligent principle in- 
dependent of Sattva. 

[34] E 
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when we say, 'he burns, he gives light 1 .' — But, it will 
again be objected, we say that the sun burns or gives 
light when he stands in relation to some object to be 
heated or illuminated ; Brahman, on the other hand, stands, 
before the creation of the world, in no relation to any object 
of knowledge. The cases are therefore not parallel. — This 
objection too, we reply, is not valid ; for as a matter of fact 
we speak of the Sun as an agent, saying ' the sun shines,' 
even without reference to any object illuminated by him, 
and hence Brahman also may be spoken of as an agent, 
in such passages as ' it thought/ &c, even without reference 
to any object of knowledge. If, however, an object is 
supposed to be required ('knowing' being a transitive 
verb while 'shining' is intransitive), the texts ascribing 
thought to Brahman will fit all the better. — What then is 
that object to which the knowledge of the Lord can refer 
previously to the origin of the world ? — Name and form, we 
reply, which can be defined neither as being identical with 
Brahman nor as different from it, unevolved but about to 
be evolved. For k if, as the adherents of the Yoga-jastra 
assume, the Yogins have a perceptive knowledge of the 
past and the future through the favour of the Lord ; in 
what terms shall we have to speak of the eternal cognition 
of the ever pure Lord himself, whose objects are the 
creation, subsistence, and dissolution of the world ! The 
objection that Brahman, previously to the origin of the 
world, is not able to think because it is not connected with 
a body, &c. does not apply ; for Brahman, whose nature is 
eternal cognition — as the sun's nature is eternal luminous- 

1 Ananda Giri comments as follows: parokt&nupapattim ni- 
rasitum pnJMAati idam iti. Prakrrtyarthabhavat pratyayirthalMvid 
vS brahmawo sarva^wateti praraam eva praka/ayati katham iti. .Pra- 
thamam pratyaha yasyeti. Ukta»i vyatirekadvara' vivr/'woti anityatve 
htti. Dvitiyaw jarikate ^«aneti. Svato nityasySpi ^wanasya tatta- 
darthava&Minnasya kSryatvat tatra svatantryam pratyay£riho brah- 
mawaA sidhyatity aha. — The knowledge of Brahman is eternal, and 
in so far Brahman is not independent with regard to it, but it is in- 
dependent with regard to each particular act of knowledge ; the 
verbal affix in '^Snati ' indicating the particularity of the act. 
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ness — can impossibly stand in need of any instruments of 
knowledge. The transmigrating soul (sawsarin) indeed, 
which is under the sway of Nescience, &c, may require a 
body in order that knowledge may arise in it ; but not so 
the Lord, who is free from all impediments of knowledge. 
The two following Mantras also declare that the Lord does 
not require a body, and that his knowledge is without any 
obstructions. ' There is no effect and no instrument known 
of him, no one is seen like unto him or better ; his high power 
is revealed as manifold, as inherent, acting as knowledge 
and force.' ' Grasping without hands, hasting without feet, 
he sees without eyes, he hears without ears. He knows 
what can be known, but no one knows him ; they call him 
the first, the great person ' (Sv. Up. VI, 8 ; III, 19). 

But, to raise a new objection, there exists no trans- 
migrating soul different from the Lord and obstructed by 
impediments of knowledge ; for Sruti expressly declares 
that ' there is no other seer but he ; there is no other 
knower but he' (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 23). How then can it be 
said that the origination of knowledge in the transmigrating 
soul depends on a body, while it does not do so in the case 
of the Lord? — True, we reply. There is in reality no 
transmigrating soul different from the Lord. Still the 
connexion (of the Lord) with limiting adjuncts, consisting 
of bodies and so on, is assumed, just as we assume the ether 
to enter into connexion with divers limiting adjuncts such 
as jars, pots, caves, and the like. And just as in con- 
sequence of connexion of the latter kind such conceptions 
and terms as ' the hollow (space) of a jar,' &c. are generally 
current, although the space inside a jar is not really 
different from universal space, and just as in consequence 
thereof there generally prevails the false notion that there 
are different spaces such as the space of a jar and so on ; 
so there prevails likewise the false notion that the Lord 
and the transmigrating soul are different ; a notion due to 
the non-discrimination of the (unreal) connexion of the soul 
with the limiting conditions, consisting of the body and so 
on. That the Self, although in reality the only existence, 
imparts the quality of Selfhood to bodies and the like 
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which are Not-Self is a matter of observation, and is due 
to mere wrong conception, which depends in its turn on 
antecedent wrong conception. And the consequence of the 
soul thus involving itself in the transmigratory state is that 
its thought depends on a body and the like. 

The averment that the pradhana, because consisting of 
several elements, can, like clay and similar substances, 
occupy the place of a cause while the uncompounded 
Brahman cannot do so, is refuted by the fact of the pra- 
dhana not basing on Scripture. That, moreover, it is possible 
to establish by argumentation the causality of Brahman, but 
not of the pradhana and similar principles, the Sutrakara 
will set forth in the second Adhyaya (II, i, 4, &c). 

Here the Sankhya comes forward with a new objection. 
The difficulty started by you, he says, viz. that the non- 
intelligent pradhana cannot be the cause of the world, 
because thought is ascribed to the latter in the sacred 
texts, can be got over in another way also, viz. on the 
ground that non-intelligent things are sometimes figura- 
tively spoken of as intelligent beings. We observe, for 
instance, that people say of a river-bank about to fall, ' the 
bank is inclined to fall (pipatishati),' and thus speak of a 
non-intelligent bank as if it possessed intelligence. So the 
pradhana also, although non-intelligent, may, when about 
to create, be figuratively spoken of as thinking. Just as in 
ordinary life some intelligent person after having bathed, 
and dined, and formed the purpose of driving in the after- 
noon to his village, necessarily acts according to his 
purpose, so the pradhana also acts by the necessity of its 
own nature, when transforming itself into the so-called great 
principle and the subsequent forms of evolution; it may 
therefore figuratively be spoken of as intelligent. — But what 
reason have you for setting aside the primary meaning of 
the word ' thought ' and for taking it in a figurative sense ? 
— The observation, the Sankhya replies, that fire and water 
also are figuratively spoken of as intelligent beings in the 
two following scriptural passages, ' That fire thought ; that 
water thought ' {Kh. Up. VI, 2, 3 ; 4). We therefrom con- 
clude that thought is to be taken in a figurative sense there 
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also where Being (Sat) is the agent, because it is mentioned 
in a chapter where (thought) is generally taken in a figura- 
tive sense 1 . 

To this argumentation of the Sankhya the next Sutra 
replies : 

6. If it is said that (the word 'seeing') has a 
figurative meaning, we deny that, on account of the 
word Self (being applied to the cause of the world). 

Your assertion that the term ' Being ' denotes the non- 
intelligent pradhana, and that thought is ascribed to it in a 
figurative sense only, as it is to fire and water, is untenable. 
Why so ? On account of the term ' Self.' For the passage 
Kh. Up. VI, 2, which begins ' Being only, my dear, this 
was in the beginning,' after having related the creation of 
fire, water, and earth ('it thought,' &c; 'it sent forth fire,' 
&c), goes on — denoting the thinking principle of which the 
whole chapter treats, and likewise fire, water, and earth, by 
the term 'divinities' — as follows, 'That divinity thought: 
Let me now enter those three divinities with this living Self 
(fiva atman) and evolve names and forms.' If we assumed that 
in this passage the non-intelligent pradhana is figuratively 
spoken of as thinking, we should also have to assume that 
the same pradhana — as once constituting the subject-matter 
of the chapter — is referred to by the term ' that divinity.' 
But in that case the divinity would not speak of the £iva 
as ' Self.' For by the term ' Civa ' we must understand, 
according to the received meaning and the etymology of 
the word, the intelligent (principle) which rules over the 
body and sustains the vital airs. How could such a 
principle be the Self of the non-intelligent pradhana? By 
' Self we understand (a being's) own nature, and it is clear 
that the intelligent Civa cannot constitute the nature of 
the non-intelligent pradhana. If, on the other hand, we 
refer the whole chapter to the intelligent Brahman, to 

1 In the second Kha«</a of the sixth PrapSMaka of the Kh. Up. 
' aikshata ' is twice used in a figurative sense (with regard to fire 
and water) ; it is therefore to be understood figuratively in the 
third passage also where it occurs. 
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which thought in its primary sense belongs, the use of the 
word 'Self with reference to the Civa is quite adequate. 
Then again there is the other passage, ' That which is that 
subtle essence, in it all that exists has its self. It is the 
true. It is the Self. That art thou, O .Svetaketu ' {Kh. Up. 
VI, 8, 7, &c). Here the clause ' It is the Self designates 
the Being of which the entire chapter treats, viz. the subtle 
Self, by the word ' Self,' and the concluding clause, ' that 
art thou, O .Svetaketu,' declares the intelligent Svetaketu 
to be of the nature of the Self. Fire and water, on the 
other hand, are non-intelligent, since they are objects (of 
the mind), and since they are declared to be implicated in 
\ the evolution of names and forms. And as at the same 
time there is no reason for ascribing to them thought in its 
primary sense — while the employment of the word ' Self 
furnishes such a reason with reference to the Sat — the 
thought attributed to them must be explained in a figura- 
tive sense, like the inclination of the river-bank. Moreover, 
the thinking on the part of fire and water is to be under- 
stood as dependent on their being ruled over by the Sat. 
On the other hand, the thought of the Sat is, on account of 
the word ' Self not to be understood in a figurative sense 1 . 
Here the Sankhya comes forward with a new objection. 
The word ' Self,' he says, may be applied to the pradhana, 
although unintelligent, because it is sometimes figuratively 
used in the sense of 'that which effects all purposes of 
another; ' as, for instance, a king applies the word ' Self to 
some servant who carries out all the king's intentions, ' Bha- 
drasena is my (other) Self For the pradhana, which effects 
the enjoyment and the emancipation of the soul, serves the 
latter in the same way as a minister serves his king in the 
affairs of peace and war. Or else, it may be said, the one 
word 'Self may refer to non-intelligent things as well as 
to intelligent beings, as we see that such expressions as 
'the Self of the elements,' 'the Self of the senses,' are made 
use of, and as the one word ' light ' (gyotis) denotes a certain 

1 So that, on this latter explanation, it is unnecessary to assume 
a figurative sense of the word ' thinking ' in any of the three pas- 
sages. 
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sacrifice (the ^yotish/oma) as well as a flame. How then 
does it follow from the word 'Self that the thinking 
(ascribed to the cause of the world) is not to be taken in a 
figurative sense ? 
To this last argumentation the Sutrakara replies : 

7. (The pradhana cannot be designated by the 
term 'Self') because release is taught of him who 
takes his stand on that (the Sat). 

The non -intelligent pradhana cannot be the object of the 
term ' Self because in the passage Kh. Up. VI, a ff., where 
the subtle Sat which is under discussion is at first referred to 
in the sentence, ' That is the Self and where the subsequent 
clause, ' That art thou, O Svetaketu,' declares the intelligent 
Svetaketu to have his abode in the Self, a passage sub- 
sequent to the two quoted (viz. ' a man who has a teacher 
obtains true knowledge ; for him there is only delay as long 
as he is not delivered, then he will be perfect') declares 
final release. For if the non-intelligent pradhana were 
denoted by the term ' Sat,' and did comprehend — by means 
of the phrase 'That art thou* — persons desirous of final 
release who as such are intelligent, the meaning could only 
be ' Thou art non-intelligent ; ' so that Scripture would 
virtually make contradictory statements to the disadvantage 
of man, and would thus cease to be a means of right know- 
ledge. But to assume that the faultless jastra is not a 
means of right knowledge, would be contrary to reason. 
And if the jastra, considered as a means of right knowledge, 
should point out to a man desirous of release, but ignorant 
of the way to it, a non-intelligent Self as the real Self, he 
would — comparable to the blind man who had caught hold 
of the ox's tail x — cling to the view of that being the Self, 

1 A wicked man meets in a forest a blind person who has lost 
his way, and implores him to lead him to his village ; instead of 
doing so the wicked man persuades the blind one to catch hold of 
the tail of an ox, which he promises would lead him to his place. 
The consequence is that the blind man is, owing to his trustfulness, 
led even farther astray, and injured by the bushes, &c, through 
which the ox drags him. 
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and thus never be able to reach the real Self different from 
the false Self pointed out to him ; hence he would be de- 
barred from what constitutes man's good, and would incur 
evil. We must therefore conclude that, just as the jastra 
teaches the agnihotra and simitar performances in their 
true nature as means for those who are desirous of the 
heavenly world, so the passage 'that is the Self, that art 
thou, O Svetaketu,' teaches the Self in its true nature also. 
Only on that condition release for him whose thoughts are 
true can be taught by means of the simile in which the 
person to be released is compared to the man grasping the 
heated axe (Kh. Up. VI, 16). For in the other case, if the 
doctrine of the Sat constituting the Self had a secondary 
meaning only, the cognition founded on the passage ' that 
art thou ' would be of the nature of a fanciful combination 
only \ like the knowledge derived from the passage, ' I am 
the hymn' (Ait. Ar. II, i, 2, 6), and would lead to a mere 
transitory reward ; so that the simile quoted could not 
convey the doctrine of release. Therefore the word ' Self 
is applied to the subtle Sat not in a merely figurative sense. 
In the case of the faithful servant, on the other hand, the 
word 'Self can — in such phrases as 'Bhadrasena is my 
Self — be taken in a figurative sense, because the difference 
between master and servant is well established by per- 
ception. Moreover, to assume that, because words are 
sometimes seen to be used in figurative senses, a figurative 
sense may be resorted to in the case of those things also 
for which words (i. e. Vedic words) are the only means of 
knowledge, is altogether indefensible ; for an assumption of 
that nature would lead to a general want of confidence. 
The assertion that the word 'Self may (primarily) signify 
what is non-intelligent as well as what is intelligent, just as 
the word '^yotis' signifies a certain sacrifice as well as 
light, is inadmissible, because we have no right to attribute 
to words a plurality of meanings. Hence (we rather 
assume that) the word 'Self in its primary meaning refers 
to what is intelligent only and is then, by a figurative 



1 Cp. above, p. 30. 
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attribution of intelligence, applied to the elements and the 
like also; whence such phrases as ' the Self of the elements,' 
• the Self of the senses.' And even if we assume that the 
word ' Self primarily signifies both classes of beings, we 
are unable to settle in any special case which of the two 
meanings the word has, unless we are aided either by the 
general heading under which it stands, or some determina- 
tive attributive word. But in the passage under discussion 
there is nothing to determine that the word refers to 
something non-intelligent, while, on the other hand, the 
Sat distinguished by thought forms the general heading, 
and Svetaketu, i.e. a being endowed with intelligence, is 
mentioned in close proximity. That a non- intelligent Self 
does not agree with Svetaketu, who possesses intelligence, 
we have already shown. All these circumstances determine 
the object of the word ' Self here to be something intelli- 
gent. The word '^yotis' does moreover not furnish an 
appropriate example ; for according to common use it has 
the settled meaning of ' light ' only, and is used in the 
sense of sacrifice only on account of the arthavada assuming 
a similarity (of the sacrifice) to light. 

A different explanation of the Sutra is also possible. 
The preceding Sutra may be taken completely to refute all 
doubts as to the word ' Self having a figurative or double 
sense, and then the present Sutra is to be explained as con- 
taining an independent reason, proving that the doctrine 
of the pradhana being the general cause is untenable. 

Hence the non-intelligent pradhana is not denoted by 
the word ' Self.' This the teacher now proceeds to prove 
by an additional reason. 

8. And (the pradhana cannot be denoted by the 
word ' Self ') because there is no statement of its 
having to be set aside. 

If the pradhana which is the Not-Self were denoted by 
the term 'Being' (Sat), and if the passage 'That is the 
Self, that art thou, O Svetaketu,' referred to the pradhana ; 
the teacher whose wish it is to impart instruction about the 
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true Brahman would subsequently declare that the pradhana 
is to be set aside (and the true Brahman to be considered) ; 
for otherwise his pupil, having received the instruction 
about the pradhana, might take his stand on the latter, 
looking upon it as the Non-Self. In ordinary life a man who 
wishes to point out to a friend the (small) star Arundhati 
at first directs his attention to a big neighbouring star, 
saying ' that is Arundhati,' although it is really not so ; 
and thereupon he withdraws his first statement and points 
out the real Arundhati. Analogously the teacher (if he 
intended to make his pupil understand the Self through 
the Non-Self) would in the end definitely state that the 
Self is not of the nature of the pradhana. But no such 
statement is made ; for the sixth Prapa7//aka arrives at a 
conclusion based on the view that the Self is nothing but 
that which is (the Sat). 

The word 'and' (in the Sutra) is meant to notify that 
the contradiction of a previous statement (which would be 
implied in the rejected interpretation) is an additional 
reason for the rejection. Such a contradiction would result 
even if it were stated that the pradhSna is to be set aside. 
For in the beginning of the Prapa/Aaka it is intimated that 
through the knowledge of the cause everything becomes 
known. Compare the following consecutive sentences, 
' Have you ever asked for that instruction by which we 
hear what cannot be heard, by which we perceive what 
cannot be perceived, by which we know what cannot 
be known ? What is that instruction ? As, my dear, by 
one clod of clay all that is made of clay is known, the 
modification (i.e. the effect) being a name merely which 
has its origin in speech, while the truth is that it is clay 
merely,' &c. Now if the term ' Sat ' denoted the pradhana, 
which is merely the cause of the aggregate of the objects 
of enjoyment, its knowledge, whether to be set aside or not 
to be set aside, could never lead to the knowledge of the 
aggregate of enjoyers (souls), because the latter is not an 
effect of the pradhana. Therefore the pradhana is not 
denoted by the term * Sat.' — For this the Sutrakara gives 
a further reason. 
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9. On account of (the individual Soul) going to 
the Self (the Self cannot be the pradhana). 

With reference to the cause denoted by the word ' Sat,' 
Scripture says, ' When a man sleeps here, then, my dear, he 
becomes united with the Sat, he is gone to his own (Self). 
Therefore they say of him, " he sleeps " (svapiti), because he 
is gone to his own (svam apita).' (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 1.) This 
passage explains the well-known verb ' to sleep,' with refer- 
ence to the soul. The word, ' his own,' denotes the Self which 
had before been denoted by the word Sat ; to the Self he (the 
individual soul) goes, i.e. into it it is resolved, according to the 
acknowledged sense of api-i, which means ' to be resolved 
into.' The individual soul (fiva) is called awake as long as 
being connected with the various external objects by means 
of the modifications of the* mind — which thus constitute 
limiting adjuncts of the soul — it apprehends those external 
objects, and identifies itself with the gross body, which is 
one of those external objects 1 . When, modified by the 
impressions which the external objects have left, it sees 
dreams, it is denoted by the term ' mind V When, on the 
cessation of the two limiting adjuncts (i. e. the subtle and 
the gross bodies), and the consequent absence of the modi- 
fications due to the adjuncts, it is, in the state of deep sleep, 
merged in the Self as it were, then it is said to be asleep 
(resolved into the Self). A similar etymology of the word 
' IWdaya ' is given by jruti, ' That Self abides in the heart. 
And this is the etymological explanation: he is in the 
heart (hr/'di ayam).' (Kh. Up. VIII, 3, 3.) The words 
aranaya and udanya are similarly etymologised : ' water is 
carrying away what has been eaten by him ; ' ' fire carries 
away what has been drunk by him ' (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 3 ; 5). 
Thus the passage quoted above explains the resolution (of 
the soul) into the Self, denoted by the term ' Sat,' by means 
of the etymology of the word ' sleep.' But the intelligent 

1 So according to the commentators, not to accept whose guidance 
in the translation of scholastic definitions is rather hazardous. A 
simpler translation of the clause might however be given. 

* With reference to Kh. Up. VI, 8, 2. 
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Self can clearly not resolve itself into the non-intelligent 
pradhana. If, again, it were said that the pradhana is 
denoted by the word ' own,' because belonging to the Self 
(as being the Self's own), there would remain the same ab- 
surd statement as to an intelligent entity being resolved into 
a non-intelligent one. Moreover another scriptural passage 
(viz. ' embraced by the intelligent — pra^ «a — Self he knows 
nothing that is without, nothing that is within,' Bri. Up. 
IV, 3, 21) declares that the soul in the condition of dream- 
less sleep is resolved into an intelligent entity. Hence that 
into which all intelligent souls are resolved is an intelligent 
cause of the world, denoted by the word ' Sat,' and not the 
pradhana. — A further reason for the pradhana not being the 
cause is subjoined. 

10. On account of the uniformity of view (of the 
Vedanta-texts, Brahman is to be considered the 
cause). 

If, as in the argumentations of the logicians, so in the 
Vedanta-texts also, there were set forth different views con- 
cerning the nature of the cause, some of them favouring the 
theory of an intelligent Brahman being the cause of the 
world, others inclining towards the pradhana doctrine, and 
others again tending in a different direction ; then it might 
perhaps be possible to interpret such passages as those, which 
speak of the cause of the world as thinking, in such a manner 
as to make them fall in with the pradhana theory. But the 
stated condition is absent since all the Vedanta-texts uni- 
formly teach that the cause of the world is the intelligent 
Brahman. Compare, for instance, ' As from a burning fire 
sparks proceed in all directions, thus from that Self the 
pra«as proceed each towards its place ; from the pra«as the 
gods, from the gods the worlds' (Kau. Up. Ill, 3). And 
' from that Self sprang ether ' (Taitt. Up. II, 1). And ' all 
this springs from the Self {Kh. Up. VII, 26, 1). And 'this 
pra«a is born from the Self ' (Pr. Up. Ill, 3); all which 
passages declare the Self to be the cause. That the word 
' Self denotes an intelligent being, we have already shown. 
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And that all the Vedanta-texts advocate the same view as 
to an intelligent cause of the world, greatly strengthens their 
claim to be considered a means of right knowledge, just 
as the corresponding claims of the senses are strengthened 
by their giving us information of a uniform character re- 
garding colour and the like. The all-knowing Brahman is 
therefore to be considered the cause of the world, 'on account 
of the uniformity of view (of the Vedanta-texts).' — A further 
reason for this conclusion is advanced. 

ii. And because it is directly stated in Scripture 
(therefore the all-knowing Brahman is the cause of 
the world). 

That the all-knowing Lord is the cause of the world, is 
also declared in a text directly referring to him (viz. the 
all-knowing one), viz. in the following passage of the man- 
tropanishad of the Svetlyvataras (VI, 9) where the word 
' he ' refers to the previously mentioned all-knowing Lord, 
4 He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the organs, and 
there is of him neither parent nor lord.' It is therefore 
finally settled that the all-knowing Brahman is the general 
cause, not the non-intelligent pradhana or anything else. 

In what precedes we have shown, availing ourselves of 
appropriate arguments, that the Vedanta-texts exhibited 
under Sutras I, i-ii, are capable of proving that the all- 
knowing, all-powerful Lord is the cause of the origin, 
subsistence, and dissolution of the world. And we have 
explained, by pointing to the prevailing uniformity of view 
(I, 10), that all Vedanta-texts whatever maintain an intelli- 
gent cause. The question might therefore be asked, 'What 
reason is there for the subsequent part of the Vedanta- 
sutras?' (as the chief point is settled already.) 

To this question we reply as follows : Brahman is appre- 
hended under two forms ; in the first place as qualified by 
limiting conditions owing to the multiformity of the evolu- 
tions of name and form (i.e. the multiformity of the created 
world ; in the second place as being the opposite of this, 
i.e. free from all limiting conditions whatever. Compare 
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the following passages : Bri. Up. IV, 5, 15, ' For where 
there is duality as it were, then one sees the other ; but 
when the Self only is all this, how should he see another ? ' 
Kh. Up. VII, 24, 1, ' Where one sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, understands nothing else, that is the greatest. 
Where one sees something else, hears something else, under- 
stands something else, that is the little. The greatest is 
immortal; the little is mortal;' Taitt. Ar. Ill, 12, 7, 'The 
wise one, who having produced all forms and made all 
names, sits calling (the things by their names *) ; ' Sv. Up. 
VI, 19, 'Who is without parts, without actions, tranquil, 
without faults, without taint, the highest bridge of immor- 
tality, like a fire that has consumed its fuel ; ' Bri. Up. II, 
3, 6, 'Not so, not so;' Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 8, 'It is neither 
coarse nor fine, neither short nor long ; ' and 'defective is one 
place, perfect the other.' All these passages, with many 
others, declare Brahman to possess a double nature, accord- 
ing as it is the object either of Knowledge or of Nescience. 
As long as it is the object of Nescience, there are applied to 
it the categories of devotee, object of devotion, and the 
like*. The different modes of devotion lead to different 
results, some to exaltation, some to gradual emancipation, 
some to success in works ; those modes are distinct on 
account of the distinction of the different qualities and 
limiting conditions 3 . And although the one highest Self 
only, i. e. the Lord distinguished by those different qualities 
constitutes the object of devotion, still the fruits (of devotion) 
are distinct, according as the devotion refers to different 
qualities. Thus Scripture says, ' According as man wor- 
ships him, that he becomes ; ' and, ' According to what his 
thought is in this world, so will he be when he has departed 

1 The wise one, i. e. the highest Self; which as ^ivStman is con- 
versant with the names and forms of individual things. 

s I.e. it is looked upon as the object of the devotion of the 
individual souls; while in reality all those souls and Brahman 
are one. 

* Qualities, i. e. the attributes under which the Self is meditated 
on ; limiting conditions, i. e. the localities — such as the heart and 
the like — which in pious meditation are ascribed to the Self. 
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this life' {Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1). Smrz'ti also makes an analo- 
gous statement, 'Remembering whatever form of being 
he leaves this body in the end, into that form he enters, 
being impressed with it through his constant meditation' 
(Bha. Gita VIII, 6). 

Although one and the same Self is hidden in all beings 
movable as well as immovable, yet owing to the gradual 
rise of excellence of the minds which form the limiting 
conditions (of the Self), Scripture declares that the Self, 
although eternally unchanging and uniform, reveals itself 1 
in a graduated series of beings, and so appears in forms of 
various dignity and power; compare, for instance (Ait. Ar. II, 
3, a, 1), ' He who knows the higher manifestation of the Self 
in him *,' &c. Similarly Smriti remarks, ' Whatever being 
there is of power, splendour or might, know it to have 
sprung from portions of my glory ' (Bha. Gita, X, 41) ; a 
passage declaring that wherever there is an excess of power 
and so on, there the Lord is to be worshipped. Accordingly 
here (i. e. in the Sutras) also the teacher will show that the 
golden person in the disc of the Sun is the highest Self, on ac- 
count of an indicating sign, viz. the circumstance of his being 
unconnected with any evil (Ved. Su. 1, 1, 20) ; the same is to 
be observed with regard to I, 1, 22 and other Sutras. And, 
again, an enquiry will have to be undertaken into the meaning 
of the texts, in order that a settled conclusion may be reached 
concerning that knowledge of the Self which leads to instan- 
taneous release ; for although that knowledge is conveyed 
by means of various limiting conditions, yet no special con- 
nexion with limiting conditions is intended to be intimated, 
in consequence of which there arises a doubt whether it (the 



1 Ananda Giri reads Svish/asya for Svishkntasya. 

* Cp. the entire passage. All things are manifestations of the 
highest Self under certain limiting conditions, but occupying differ- 
ent places in an ascending scale. In unsentient things, stones, &c. 
only the sattS, the quality of being manifests itself; in plants, 
animals, and men the Self manifests itself through the vital sap ; 
in animals and men there is understanding ; higher thought in man 
alone. 
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knowledge) has the higher or the lower Brahman for its 
object ; so, for instance, in the case of Sutra I, i, ia l . From 
all this it appears that the following part of the Sastra has 
a special object of its own, viz. to show that the Vedanta- 
texts teach, on the one hand, Brahman as connected with 
limiting conditions and forming an object of devotion, and 
on the other hand, as being free from the connexion with 
such conditions and constituting an object of knowledge. 
The refutation, moreover, of non-intelligent causes different 
from Brahman, which in I, i, 10 was based on the uniformity 
of the meaning of the Vedanta-texts, will be further detailed 
by the Sutrakara, who, while explaining additional passages 
relating to Brahman, will preclude all causes of a nature 
opposite to that of Brahman. 

12. (The Self) consisting of bliss (is the highest 
Self) on account of the repetition (of the word ' bliss,' 
as denoting the highest Self). 

The Taittiriya-upanishad (II, 1-5), after having enume- 
rated the Self consisting of food, the Self consisting of the 
vital airs, the Self consisting of mind, and the Self consisting 
of understanding, says, ' Different from this which consists of 
understanding is the other inner Self which consists of bliss.' 
Here the doubt arises whether the phrase, ' that which con- 
sists of bliss,' denotes the highest Brahman of which it had 
been said previously, that ' It is true Being, Knowledge, with- 
out end,' or something different from Brahman, just as the 

1 Ananda Giri on the preceding passage beginning from ' thus 
here also:' na kevalaw dvaividhyam brahmawaA jrutismrriyor eva 
siddha»» kiw tu sutrakrrto«pi matam ity tha, evam iti, jrutismr/tyor 
iva prakr/te»pi jSstre dvairupyam brahma»o bhavati; tatra sopS- 
dhikabrahmavishayam antastaddharmSdhikarawam udaharati adi- 
tyeti ; uktanyayazn tulyadcreshu prasarayati evam iti ; sopadhikopa- 
deravan nirupadhikopade^am danrayati evam hyid'mi, Stma^wanaw 
nirwetavyam iti sambandhaA; nirwayaprasangam aha pared ; an- 
namayadyup&dhidv&roktasya katham paravidySvishayatvawi tatr&ha 
upadhiti ; nir»ayakramam aha vakyeti, uktSrtham adhikara»az» kv&- 
stity Ssaftkyokta/w yatheti. 
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Self consisting of food, &c, is different from it. — The 
ptirvapakshin maintains that the Self consisting of bliss is a 
secondary (not the principal) Self, and something different 
from Brahman; as it forms a link in a series of Selfs, 
beginning with the Self consisting of food, which all are 
not the principal Self. To the objection that even thus the 
Self consisting of bliss may be considered as the primary 
Self, since it is stated to be the innermost of all, he replies 
that this cannot be admitted, because the Self of bliss is 
declared to have joy and so on for its limbs, and because it 
is said to be embodied. If it were identical with the primary 
Self, joy and the like would not touch it; but the text 
expressly says ' Joy is its head ; ' and about its being em- 
bodied we read, ' Of that former one this one is the em- 
bodied Self (Taitt. Up. II, 6), i.e. of that former Self of 
Understanding this Self of bliss is the embodied Self. And 
of what is embodied, the contact with joy and pain cannot 
be prevented. Therefore the Self which consists of bliss is 
nothing but the transmigrating Soul. 

To this reasoning we make the following reply : — By the 
Self consisting of bliss we have to understand the highest 
Self, ' on account of repetition.' For the word * bliss ' is 
repeatedly applied to the highest Self. So Taitt. Up. II, 
7, where, after the clause ' That is flavour ' — which refers 
back to the Self consisting of bliss, and declares it to be of 
the nature of flavour — we read, ' For only after having 
perceived flavour can any one perceive delight. Who could 
breathe, who could breathe forth if that Bliss existed not in 
the ether (of the heart) ? For he alone causes blessedness ; ' 
and again, II, 8, ' Now this is an examination of Bliss ; ' 
' He reaches that Self consisting of Bliss ; ' and again, II, 9, 
' He who knows the Bliss of Brahman fears nothing ; ' and 
in addition, ' He understood that Bliss is Brahman ' (III, 6). 
And in another scriptural passage also (Bri. Up. Ill, 9, 28), 
' Knowledge and bliss is Brahman,' we see the word ' bliss ' 
applied just to Brahman. As, therefore, the word ' bliss ' 
is repeatedly used with reference to Brahman, we conclude 
that the Self consisting of bliss is Brahman also. The 
objection that the Self consisting of bliss can only denote 
[34] F 
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the secondary Seff (the Sawsarin), because it forms a 
link in a series of secondary Selfs, beginning with the 
one consisting of food, is of no force, for the reason that 
the Self consisting of bliss is the innermost of all. The 
.Sastra, wishing to convey information about the primary 
Self, adapts itself to common notions, in so far as it 
at first refers to the body consisting of food, which, 
although not the Self, is by very obtuse people identified 
with it ; it then proceeds from the body to another Self, 
which has the same shape with the preceding one, just as 
the statue possesses the form of the mould into which the 
molten brass had been poured ; then, again, to another one, 
always at first representing the Non-Self as the Self, for the 
purpose of easier comprehension ; and it finally teaches that 
the innermost Self 1 , which consists of bliss, is the real Self. 
Just as when a man, desirous of pointing out the star 
Arundhati to another man, at first points to several stars 
which are not Arundhati as being Arundhati, while only the 
star pointed out in the end is the real Arundhati ; so here 
also the Self consisting of bliss is the real Self on account of 
its being the innermost (i. e. the last). Nor can any weight 
be allowed to the objection that the attribution of joy and 
so on, as head, &c, cannot possibly refer to the real Self; 
for this attribution is due to the immediately preceding 
limiting condition (viz. the Self consisting of understanding, 
the so-called vig wanakosa), and does not really belong to the 
real Self. The possession of a bodily nature also is ascribed 
to the Self of bliss, only because it is represented as a link 
in the chain of bodies which begins with the Self consisting 
of food, and is not ascribed to it in the same direct sense in 
which it is predicated of the transmigrating Self. Hence 
the Self consisting of bliss is the highest Brahman. 

13. If (it be objected that the term anandamaya, 
consisting of bliss, can) not (denote the highest Self) 
on account of its being a word denoting a modifica- 



After which no other Self is mentioned. 
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tion (or product) ; (we declare the objection to be) 
not (valid) on account of abundance, (the idea of 
which may be expressed by the affix maya.) 

Here the pfirvapakshin raises the objection that the word 
anandamaya (consisting of bliss) cannot denote the highest 
Self. — Why?— Because the word anandamaya is understood 
to denote something different from the original word (i.e. 
the word ananda without the derivative affix maya), viz. a 
modification ; according to the received sense of the affix 
maya. ' Anandamaya ' therefore denotes a modification, just 
as annamaya (consisting of food) and similar words do. 

This objection is, however, not valid, because ' maya ' is 
also used in the sense of abundance, i. e. denotes that where 
there is abundance of what the original word expresses. So, 
for instance, the phrase ' the sacrifice is annamaya ' means 
' the sacrifice is abounding in food ' (not ' is some modifica- 
tion or product of food '). Thus here Brahman also, as 
abounding in bliss, is called anandamaya. That Brahman 
does abound in bliss follows from the passage (Taitt. Up. 
II, 8), where, after the bliss of each of the different classes 
of beings, beginning with man, has been declared to be a 
hundred times greater than the bliss of the immediately 
preceding class, the bliss of Brahman is finally proclaimed to 
be absolutely supreme. Maya therefore denotes abundance. 

14. And because he is declared to be the cause of 
it, (i. e. of bliss ; therefore maya is to be taken as 
denoting abundance.) 

Maya must be understood to denote abundance, for that 
reason also that Scripture declares Brahman to be the cause 
of bliss, 'For he alone causes bliss' (Taitt. Up. II, 7). 
For he who causes bliss must himself abound in bliss; 
just as we infer in ordinary life, that a man who enriches 
others must himself possess abundant wealth. As, there- 
fore, maya may be taken to mean 'abundant,' the Self 
consisting of bliss is the highest Self. 

15. Moreover (the anandamaya is Brahman be- 
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cause) the same (Brahman) which had been referred 
to in the mantra is sung, (i. e. proclaimed in the 
Brahmawa passage as the anandamaya.) 

The Self, consisting of joy, is the highest Brahman for 
the following reason also 1 . On the introductory words ' he 
who knows Brahman attains the highest ' (Taitt. Up. II, i), 
there follows a mantra proclaiming that Brahman, which 
forms the general topic of the chapter, possesses the quali- 
ties of true existence, intelligence, infinity ; after that it is 
said that from Brahman there sprang at first the ether and 
then all other moving and non-moving things, and that, 
entering into the beings which it had emitted, Brahman 
stays in the recess, inmost of all ; thereupon, for its better 
comprehension, the series of the different Selfs (* different 
from this is the inner Self,' &c.) are enumerated, and then 
finally the same Brahman which the mantra had proclaimed, 
is again proclaimed in the passage under discussion, ' different 
from this is the other inner Self, which consists of bliss.' 
To assume that a mantra and the Brahma«a passage be- 
longing to it have the same sense is only proper, on account 
of the absence of contradiction (which results therefrom) ; 
for otherwise we should be driven to the unwelcome in- 
ference that the text drops the topic once started, and turns 
to an altogether new subject. 

Nor is there mentioned a further inner Self different from 
the Self consisting of bliss, as in the case of the Self con- 
sisting of food, &c. 2 On the same (i. e. the Self consisting 
of bliss) is founded, ' This same knowledge of Bhrigu and 
Varu«a ; he understood that bliss is Brahman ' (Taitt. Up. 
Ill, 6). Therefore the Self consisting of bliss is the highest 
Self. 



1 The previous proofs were founded on linga; the argument 
which is now propounded is founded on prakarana. 

1 While, in the case of ihe Selfs consisting of food and so on, a 
further inner Self is duly mentioned each time. It cannot, there- 
fore, be concluded that the Selfs consisting of food, &c, are likewise 
identical with the highest Self referred to in the mantra. 
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16. (The Self consisting of bliss is the highest 
Self,) not the other (i.e. the individual Soul), on 
account of the impossibility (of the latter assump- 
tion). 

And for the following reason also the Self consisting of 
bliss is the highest Self only, not the other, i.e. the one 
which is other than the Lord, i.e. the transmigrating in- 
dividual soul. The personal soul cannot be denoted by the 
term ' the one consisting of bliss.' Why ? On account of 
the impossibility. For Scripture says, with reference to the 
Self consisting of bliss, ' He wished, may I be many, may 
I grow forth. He brooded over himself. After he had thus 
brooded, he sent forth whatever there is.' Here, the desire 
arising before the origination of a body, &c, the non- 
separation of the effects created from the creator, and the 
creation of all effects whatever, cannot possibly belong to 
any Self different from the highest Self. 

17. And on account of the declaration of the 
difference (of the two, the anandamaya cannot be the 
transmigrating soul). 

The Self consisting of bliss cannot be identical with the 
transmigrating soul, for that reason also that in the section 
treating of the Self of bliss, the individual soul and the Self 
of bliss are distinctly represented as different ; Taitt. Up. 
II, 7, ' It (i. e. the Self consisting of bliss) is a flavour ; 
for only after perceiving a flavour can this (soul) perceive 
bliss.' For he who perceives cannot be that which is per- 
ceived. — But, it may be asked, if he who perceives or 
attains cannot be that which is perceived or attained, how 
about the following Sruti- and Smrz'ti-passages, ' The Self 
is to be sought ; ' ' Nothing higher is known than the attain- 
ment of the Self 1 ? ' — This objection, we reply, is legitimate 
(from the point of view of absolute truth). Yet we see that 
in ordinary life, the Self, which in reality is never anything 



1 Yadi labdha na labdhavyaA katham tarhi paramatraano vastuto 
• bhinnena^ivatmana paramatma labhyata ity artha/;. Bhamati. 
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but the Self, is, owing to non-comprehension of the truth, 
identified with the Non-Self, i. e. the body and so on ; 
whereby it becomes possible to speak of the Self in so far 
as it is identified with the body, and so on, as something 
not searched for but to be searched for, not heard but to 
be heard, not seized but to be seized, not perceived but to 
be perceived, not known but to be known, and the like. 
Scripture, on the other hand, denies, in such passages as 
' there is no other seer but he ' (Br/. Up. Ill, 7, 23), that 
there is in reality any seer or hearer different from the 
all-knowing highest Lord. (Nor can it be said that the 
Lord is unreal because he is identical with the unreal 
individual soul ; for) * the Lord differs from the soul (vi^wa- 
natman) which is embodied, acts and enjoys, and is the 
product of Nescience, in the same way as the real juggler 
who stands on the ground differs from the illusive juggler, 
who, holding in his hand a shield and a sword, climbs up 
to the sky by means of a rope ; or as the free unlimited 
ether differs from the ether of a jar, which is determined by 
its limiting adjunct, (viz. the jar.) With reference to this 
fictitious difference of the highest Self and the individual 
Self, the two last Sutras have been propounded. 

18. And on account of desire (being mentioned 
as belonging to the anandamaya) no regard is to be 
-had to what is inferred, (i. e. to the pradhana inferred 
by the Sankhyas.) 

Since in the passage ' he desired, may I be many, may 
I grow forth,' which occurs in the chapter treating of the 
anandamaya (Taitt. Up. II, 6), the quality of feeling desire 
is mentioned, that which is inferred, i. e. the non-intelligent 
pradhana assumed by the Sankhyas, cannot be regarded as 
being the Self consisting of bliss and the cause of the 
world. Although the opinion that the pradhana is the 

1 Yathd paramefvardd bhinno ^ivatma drash/ft na bhavaty evam 
£lvatmano»pi drash/ur na bhinnaA paramejvara iti ^vasyinirv&J- 
yatve parame.rvaro*py anirvafyaA sySd ity ata dha parame-rvaras tv 
avidy&kalpitad iti. Ananda Giri. 
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cause of the world, has already been refuted in the Sutra I, 
1, 5, it is here, where a favourable opportunity presents 
itself, refuted for a second time on the basis of the scrip- 
tural passage about the cause of the world feeling desire, 
for the purpose of showing the uniformity of view (of all 
scriptural passages). 

19. And, moreover, it (i.e. Scripture) teaches the 
joining of this (i. e. the individual soul) with that, (i. e. 
the Self consisting of bliss), on that (being fully 
known). 

And for the following reason also the term, ' the Self 
consisting of bliss,' cannot denote either the pradhana or the 
individual soul. Scripture teaches that the individual soul 
when it has reached knowledge is joined, i.e. identified, 
with the Self of bliss under discussion, i. e. obtains final 
release. Compare the following passage (Taltt. Up. II, 7), 
' When he finds freedom from fear, and rest in that which 
is invisible, incorporeal, undefined, unsupported, then he has 
obtained the fearless. For if he makes but the smallest 
distinction in it there is fear for him.' That means, if he 
sees in that Self consisting of bliss even a small difference 
in the form of non-identity, then he finds no release from 
the fear of transmigratory existence. But when he, by 
means of the cognition of absolute identity, finds absolute 
rest in the Self consisting of bliss, then he is freed from the 
fear of transmigratory existence. But this (finding absolute 
rest) is possible only when we understand by the Self con- 
sisting of bliss, the highest Self, and not either the pra- 
dhana or the individual soul. Hence it is proved that the 
Self consisting of bliss is the highest Self. 

But, in reality, the following remarks have to be made 
concerning the true meaning of the word 'dnandamaya 1 .' 
On what grounds, we ask, can it be maintained that the 

1 The explanation of the inandamaya given hitherto is here re- 
called, and a different one given. The previous explanation is 
attributed by Go. An. to the vn'ttik&ra. 
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affix ' maya ' after having, in the series of compounds begin- 
ning with annamaya and ending with vi.fwanamaya, denoted 
mere modifications, should all at once, in the word ananda- 
maya, which belongs to the same series, denote abun- 
dance, so that anandamaya would refer to Brahman? If 
it should be said that the assumption is made on account of 
the governing influence of the Brahman proclaimed in the 
mantra (which forms the beginning of the chapter, Taitt. 
Up. II), we reply that therefrom it would follow that also 
the Selfs consisting of food, breath, &c, denote Brahman 
(because the governing influence of the mantra extends to 
them also). — The advocate of the former interpretation 
will here, perhaps, restate an argument already made use 
of above, viz. as follows : To assume that the Selfs consisting 
of food, and so on, are not Brahman is quite proper, because 
after each of them an inner Self is mentioned. After the 
Self of bliss, on the other hand, no further inner Self is 
mentioned, arid hence it must be considered to be Brahman 
v itself; otherwise we should commit the mistake of dropping 
the subject-matter in hand (as which Brahman is pointed 
out by the mantra), and taking up a new topic. — But to this 
we reply that, although unlike the case of the Selfs con- 
sisting of food, &c, no inner Self is mentioned after the Self 
consisting of bliss, still the latter cannot be considered as 
Brahman, because with reference to the Self consisting of 
bliss Scripture declares, ' Joy is its head. Satisfaction is its 
right arm. Great satisfaction is its left arm. Bliss is its 
trunk. Brahman is its tail, its support.' Now, here the 
very same Brahman which, in the mantra, had been 
introduced as the subject of the discussion, is called 
the tail, the support; while the five involucra, extending 
from the involucrum of food up to the involucrum of 
bliss, are merely introduced for the purpose of setting 
forth the knowledge of Brahman. How, then, can it be 
maintained that our interpretation implies the needless 
dropping of the general subject-matter and the introduction 
of a new topic ? — But, it may again be objected, Brahman 
is called the tail, i. e. a member of the Self consisting of 
bliss ; analogously to those passages in which a tail and 
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other members are ascribed to the Selfs consisting of food 
and so on. On what grounds, then, can we claim to know 
that Brahman (which is spoken of as a mere member, i. e. a 
subordinate matter) is in reality the chief matter referred to ? 
— From the fact, we reply, of Brahman being the general 
subject-matter of the chapter. — But, it will again be said, 
that interpretation also according to which Brahman is 
cognised as a mere member of the anandamaya does not 
involve a dropping of the subject-matter, since the ananda- 
maya himself is Brahman. — But, we reply, in that case one 
and the same Brahman would at first appear as the whole, 
viz. as the Self consisting of bliss, and thereupon as a mere 
part, viz. as the tail ; which is absurd. And as one of the 
two alternatives must be preferred, it is certainly appro- 
priate to refer to Brahman the clause 'Brahman is the 
tail ' which contains the word ' Brahman,' and not the 
sentence about the Self of Bliss in which Brahman is 
not mentioned. Moreover, Scripture, in continuation 
of the phrase, ' Brahman is the tail, the support,' goes 
on, 'On this there is also the following jloka: He who 
knows the Brahman as non-existing becomes himself non- 
existing. He who knows Brahman as existing him we 
know himself as existing.' As this jloka, without any refer- 
ence to the Self of bliss, states the advantage and disadvan- 
tage connected with the knowledge of the being and non- 
being of Brahman only, we conclude that the clause, 
' Brahman is the tail, the support,' represents Brahman as 
the chief matter (not as a merely subordinate matter). 
About the being or non-being of the Self of bliss, on the 
other hand, a doubt is not well possible, since the Self of 
bliss distinguished by joy, satisfaction, &c, is well known 
to every one. — But if Brahman is the principal matter, how 
can it be designated as the mere tail of the Self of bliss 
(' Brahman is the tail, the support ') ? — Its being called so, 
we reply, forms no objection ; for the word tail here denotes 
that which is of the nature of a tail, so that we have to 
understand that the bliss of Brahman is not a member (in 
its literal sense), but the support or abode, the one nest 
(resting-place) of all worldly bliss. Analogously another 
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scriptural passage declares, ' All other creatures live on a 
small portion of that bliss' (Br/. Up. IV, 3, 3a). Further, 
if by the Self consisting of bliss we were to understand 
Brahman, we should have to assume that the Brahman 
meant is the Brahman distinguished by qualities' (savLresha), 
because it is said to have joy and the like for its members. 
But this assumption is contradicted by a complementary 
passage (II, 9) which declares that Brahman is the object 
neither of mind nor speech, and so shows that the Brahman 
meant is the (absolute) Brahman (devoid of qualities), 
' From whence all speech, with the mind, turns away unable 
to reach it, he who knows the bliss of that Brahman fears 
nothing.' Moreover, if we speak of something as ' abounding 
in bliss V we thereby imply the co-existence of pain ; for 
the word 'abundance' in its ordinary sense implies the 
existence of a small measure of what is opposed to the 
thing whereof there is abundance. But the passage so 
understood would be in conflict with another passage (Kh. 
Up. VII, 24), ' Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, understands nothing else, that is the Infinite ; ' which 
declares that in the Infinite, i.e. Brahman, there is nothing 
whatever different from it. Moreover, as joy, &c. differ in 
each individual body, the Self consisting of bliss also is a 
different one in each body. Brahman, on the other hand, 
does not differ according to bodies ; for the mantra at the be- 
ginning of the chapter declares it to be true Being, knowledge, 
infinite, and another passage says, ' He is the one God, hidden 
in all beings, all-pervading, the Self within all beings ' (Sv. 
Up. VI, 11). Nor, again, does Scripture exhibit a frequent 
repetition of the word ' anandamaya ; ' for merely the radical 
part of the compound (i.e. the word ananda without the 
affix maya) is repeated in all the following passages ; ' It 
is a flavour, for only after seizing flavour can any one seize 
bliss. Who could breathe, who could breathe forth, if that 
bliss existed not in the ether ? For he alone causes blessed- 
ness ; ' ' Now this is an examination of bliss ; ' ' He who 

1 In which sense, as shown above, the word anandamaya must 
be taken if understood to denote Brahman. 
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knows the bliss of that Brahman fears nothing ; ' ' He 
understood that bliss is Brahman.' If it were a settled 
matter that Brahman is denoted by the term, 'the Self 
consisting of bliss,' then we could assume that in the subse- 
quent passages, where merely the word 'bliss' is employed, 
the term ' consisting of bliss ' is meant to be repeated ; but 
that the Self consisting of bliss is not Brahman, we have 
already proved by means of the reason of joy being its 
head, and so on. Hence, as in another scriptural passage, 
viz. ' Brahman is knowledge and bliss' (Bri. Up. Ill, 9, 28), 
the mere word ' bliss ' denotes Brahman, we must conclude 
that also in such passages as, ' If that bliss existed not in 
the ether,' the word bliss is used with reference to Brahman, 
and is not meant to repeat the term ' consisting of bliss.' 
The repetition of the full compound, 'consisting of bliss,' 
which occurs in the passage, ' He reaches that Self consisting 
of bliss ' (Taitt. Up. II, 8), does not refer to Brahman, as it 
is contained in the enumeration of Non- Selfs, comprising the 
Self of food, &c, all of which are mere effects, and all of 
which are represented as things to be reached. — But, it may 
be said, if the Self consisting of bliss, which is said to have 
to be reached, were not Brahman — just as the Selfs con- 
sisting of food, &c. are not Brahman— then it would not be 
declared (in the passage immediately following) that he who 
knows obtains for his reward Brahman. — This objection 
we invalidate by the remark that the text makes its 
declaration as to Brahman — which is the tail, the support — 
being reached by him who knows, by the very means of 
the declaration as to the attainment of the Self of bliss ; as 
appears from the passage, ' On this there is also this .rloka, 
from which all speech returns,' &c. With reference, again, 
to the passage, ' He desired : may I be many, may I grow 
forth,' which is found in proximity to the mention of the 
Self consisting of bliss, we remark that it is in reality con- 
nected (not with the Self of bliss but with) Brahman, which 
is mentioned in the still nearer passage, 'Brahman is the tail, 
the support,' and does therefore not intimate that the Self 
of bliss is Brahman. And, on account of its referring to 
the passage last quoted (' it desired,' &c), the later passage 
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also, ' That is flavour,' &c., has not the Self of bliss for its 
subject. — But, it may be objected, the (neuter word) Brah- 
man cannot possibly be designated by a masculine word as 
you maintain is done in the passage, ' He desired,' &c. — In 
reply to this objection we point to the passage (Taitt. Up. 
II, i), ' From that Self sprang ether,' where, likewise, the 
masculine word 'Self can refer to Brahman only, since 
the latter is the general topic of the chapter. In the know- 
ledge of BhWgu and Varu«a finally (' he knew that bliss is 
Brahman'), the word 'bliss' is rightly understood to denote 
Brahman, since we there meet neither with the affix ' maya,' 
nor with any statement as to joy being its head, and the 
like. To ascribe to Brahman in itself joy, and so on, as its 
members, is impossible, unless we have recourse to certain, 
however minute, distinctions qualifying Brahman ; and that 
the whole chapter is not meant to convey a knowledge of 
the qualified (savuesha) Brahman is proved by the passage 
(quoted above), which declares that Brahman transcends 
speech and mind. We therefore must conclude that the 
affix maya, in the word anandamaya, does not denote 
abundance, but expresses a mere effect, just as it does in 
the words annamaya and the subsequent similar com- 
pounds. 

The Sutras are therefore to be explained as follows. 
There arises the question whether the passage, ' Brahman 
is the tail, the support,' is to be understood as intimating 
that Brahman is a mere member of the Self consisting of 
bliss, or that it is the principal matter. If it is said that it 
must be considered as a mere member, the reply is, ' The 
Self consisting of bliss on account of the repetition.' That 
means: Brahman, which in the passage 'the Self con- 
sisting of bliss,' &c, is spoken of as the tail, the support, 
is designated as the principal matter (not as something 
subordinate). On account of the repetition ; for in the 
memorial j-loka, ' he becomes himself non-existing,' Brah- 
man alone is reiterated. ' If not, on account of the word 
denoting a modification ; not so, on account of abundance.' 
In this Sutra the word ' modification ' is meant to convey 
the sense of member. The objection that on account of 
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the word ' tail,' which denotes a mere member, Brahman 
cannot be taken as the principal matter must be refuted. 
This we do by remarking that there is no difficulty, since 
a word denoting a member may be introduced into the 
passage on account of pra£urya *. Pra^urya here means a 
phraseology abounding in terms denoting members. After 
the different members, beginning with the head and ending 
with the tail, of the Selfs, consisting of food, &c. have been 
enumerated, there are also mentioned the head and the other 
limbs of the Self of bliss, and then it is added, ' Brahman 
is the tail, the support ; ' the intention being merely to intro- 
duce some more terms denoting members, not to convey 
the meaning of ' member,' (an explanation which is impos- 
sible) because the preceding Sutra already has proved 
Brahman (not to be a member, but) to be the principal 
matter. ' And because he is declared to be the cause of it.' 
That means : Brahman is declared to be the cause of the 
entire aggregate of effects, inclusive of the Self, consisting 
of bliss, in the following passage, ' He created all whatever 
there is' (Taitt. Up. II, 6). And as Brahman is the cause, 
it cannot at the same time be called the member, in the 
literal sense of the word, of the Self of bliss, which is nothing 
but one of Brahman's effects. The other Sutras also (which 
refer to the Self of bliss a ) are to be considered, as well as 
they may, as conveying a knowledge of Brahman, which 
(Brahman) is referred to in the passage about the tail. 

20. The one within (the sun and the eye) (is the 
highest Lord), on account of his qualities being 
declared 3 . 

The following passage is found in Scripture (Kh. Up. I, 
6, 6 ff), ' Now that person bright as gold who is seen within 

1 I. e. the word translated hitherto by abundance. 

' See I, 1, 15-19. 

3 The preceding adhikara»a had shown that the five Selfs (con- 
sisting of food, mind, and so on), which the Taitt. Up. enumerates, 
are introduced merely for the purpose of facilitating the cognition of 
Brahman considered as devoid of all qualities ; while that Brahman 
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the sun, with beard bright as gold and hair bright as gold, 
bright as gold altogether to the very tips of his nails, whose 
eyes are like blue lotus ; his name is Ut, for he has risen 
(udita) above all evil. He also who knows this rises above 
all evil. So much with reference to the devas.' And 
further on, with reference to the body, ' Now the person 
who is seen in the eye,' &c. Here the following doubt 
presents itself. Do these passages point out, as the object 
of devotion directed on the sphere of the sun and the eye, 
merely some special individual soul, which, by means of 
a large measure of knowledge and pious works, has raised 
itself to a position of eminence; or do they refer to the 
eternally perfect highest Lord ? 

The purvapakshin takes the former view. An individual 
soul, he says, is referred to, since Scripture speaks of a 
definite shape. To the person in the sun special features 
are ascribed, such as the possession of a beard as bright as 
gold and so on, and the same features manifestly belong to 
the person in the eye also, since they are expressly trans- 
ferred to it in the passage, ' The shape of this person is the 
same as the shape of that person.' That, on the other 
hand, no shape can be ascribed to the highest Lord, follows 
from the passage (Kau. Up. 1, 3, 15), ' That which is without 
sound, without touch, without form, without decay.' That 
an individual soul is meant follows moreover from the fact 
that a definite abode is mentioned, ' He who is in the sun ; 
he who is in the eye.' About the highest Lord, who has no 
special abode, but abides in his own glory, no similar state- 
ment can be made; compare, for instance, the two following 
passages, 'Where does he rest? In his own glory?' (Kk. 
Up. VII, 24, 1) ; and ' like the ether he is omnipresent, 
eternal.' A further argument for our view is supplied by 
the fact that the might (of the being in question) is said to 
be limited ; for the passage, ' He is lord of the worlds 
beyond that, and of the wishes of the devas,' indicates the 

itself is the real object of knowledge. The present adhikarana un- 
dertakes to show that the passage about the golden person represents 
the savuesha Brahman as the object of devout meditation. 
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limitation of the might of the person in the sun ; and the 
passage, ' He is lord of the worlds beneath that and of 
the wishes of men,' indicates the limitation of the might 
of the person in the eye. No limit, on the other hand, can 
be admitted of the might of the highest Lord, as appears 
from the passage (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 22), ' He is the Lord of all, 
the king of all things, the protector of all things. He is a 
bank and a boundary so that these worlds may not be 
confounded ; ' which passage intimates that the Lord is 
free from all limiting distinctions. For all these reasons 
the person in the eye and the sun cannot be the highest 
Lord. 

To this reasoning the Sutra replies, ' The one within, on 
account of his qualities being declared.' The person 
referred to in the passages concerning the person within 
the sun and the person within the eye is not a trans- 
migrating being, but the highest Lord. Why? Because 
his qualities are declared. For the qualities of the highest 
Lord are indicated in the text as follows. At first the 
name of the person within the sun is mentioned — 'his 
name is Ut' — and then this name is explained on the 
ground of that person being free from all evil, ' He has 
risen above all evil.' The same name thus explained is 
then transferred to the person in the eye, in the clause, 
' the name of the one is the name of the other.' Now, 
entire freedom from sin is attributed in Scripture to the 
highest Self only ; so, for instance (K/i. Up. VIII, 7, 1), 
' The Self which is free from sin,' &c. Then, again, there is 
the passage, ' He is Rtk, he is Saman, Uktha, Yagus, Brah- 
man,' which declares the person in the eye to be the Self 
of the Rtk, Saman, and so on ; which is possible only if 
that person is the Lord who, as being the cause of all, is 
to be considered as the Self of all. Moreover, the text, 
after having stated in succession Rtk and Saman to have 
earth and fire for their Self with reference to the Devas, 
and, again, speech and breath with reference to the body, 
continues, ' Rtk and Saman are his joints,' with reference to 
the Devas, and ' the joints of the one are the joints of the 
other,' with reference to the body. Now this statement 
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also can be made only with regard to that which is the 
Self of all. Further, the passage, ' Therefore all who sing 
to the Vina sing him, and from him also they obtain 
wealth,' shows that the being spoken of is the sole topic 
of all worldly songs ; which again holds true of the highest 
Lord only. That absolute command over the objects of 
worldly desires (as displayed, for instance, in the bestowal 
of wealth) entitles us to infer that the Lord is meant, 
appears also from the following passage of the Bhagavad- 
gita (X, 41), 'Whatever being there is possessing power, 
glory, or strength, know it to be produced from a portion 
of my energy 1 .' To the objection that the statements 
about bodily shape contained in the clauses, 'With a 
beard bright as gold,' &c, cannot refer to the highest 
Lord, we reply that the highest Lord also may, when he 
pleases, assume a bodily shape formed of Maya, in order 
to gratify thereby his devout worshippers. Thus Smrrti 
also says, 'That thou seest me, O Narada, is the Maya 
emitted by me ; do not then look on me as endowed with 
the qualities of all beings.' We have further to note that 
expressions such as, 'That which is without sound, without 
touch, without form, without decay,' are made use of where 
instruction is given about the nature of the highest Lord in 
so far as he is devoid of all qualities ; while passages such 
as the following one, ' He to whom belong all works, all 
desires, all sweet odours and tastes' {Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 2), 
which represent the highest Lord as the object of devotion, 
speak of him, who is the cause of everything, as possessing 
some of the qualities of his effects. Analogously he may 
be spoken of, in the passage under discussion, as having a 
beard bright as gold and so on. With reference to the 
objection that the highest Lord cannot be meant because 
an abode is spoken of, we remark that, for the purposes of 
devout meditation, a special abode may be assigned to 
Brahman, although it abides in its own glory only ; for as 
Brahman is, like ether, all-pervading, it may be viewed as 

1 So that the real giver of the gifts bestowed by princes on poets 
and singers is Brahman. 
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being within the Self of all beings. The statement, finally, 
about the limitation of Brahman's might, which depends on 
the distinction of what belongs to the gods and what to the 
body, has likewise reference to devout meditation only. 
From all this it follows that the being which Scripture 
states to be within the eye and the sun is the highest Lord. 

21. And there is another one (i.e. the Lord who 
is different from the individual souls animating the 
sun, &c), on account of the declaration of distinc- 
tion. 

There is, moreover, one distinct from the individual 
souls which animate the sun and other bodies, viz. the Lord 
who rules within; whose distinction (from all individual 
souls) is proclaimed in the following scriptural passage, ' He 
who dwells in the sun and within the sun, whom the sun 
does not know, whose body the sun is, and who rules the 
sun within ; he is thy Self, the ruler within, the immortal ' 
(Br/. Up. Ill, 7, 9). Here the expression, ' He within the 
sun whom the sun does not know,' clearly indicates that the 
Ruler within is distinct from that cognising individual soul 
whose body is the sun. With that Ruler within we have to 
identify the person within the sun, according to the tenet 
of the sameness of purport of all Vedanta-texts. It thus 
remains a settled conclusion that the passage under dis- 
cussion conveys instruction about the highest Lord. 

22. The akasa, i. e. ether (is Brahman) on account 
of characteristic marks (of the latter being men- 
tioned). 

In the ATAandogya (I, 9) the following passage is met with, 
' What is the origin of this world ? ' ' Ether,' he replied. ' For 
all these beings take their rise from the ether only, and 
return into the ether. Ether is greater than these, ether is 
their rest.' — Here the following doubt arises. Does the word 
' ether ' denote the highest Brahman or the elemental ether ? 
— Whence the doubt ? — Because the word is seen to be used 
in both senses. Its use in the sense of ' elemental ether ' 
is well established in ordinary as well as in Vedic speech ; 
[34] G 
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and, on the other hand, we see that it is sometimes used to 
denote Brahman, viz. in cases where we ascertain, either 
from some complementary sentence or from the fact of 
special qualities being mentioned, that Brahman is meant. 
So, for instance, Taitt. Up. II, 7, ' If that bliss existed not 
in the ether ;' and Kh. Up. VIII, 14, 'That which is called 
ether is the revealer of all forms and names ; that within 
which forms and names are ' that is Brahman.' Hence the 
doubt. — Which sense is then to be adopted in our case ? — 
The sense of elemental ether, the purvapakshin replies ; 
because this sense belongs to the word more commonly, 
and therefore presents itself to the mind more readily. 
The word ' ether ' cannot be taken in both senses equally, 
because that would involve a (faulty) attribution of several 
meanings to one and the same word. Hence the term 
' ether ' applies to Brahman in a secondary (metaphorical) 
sense only ; on account of Brahman being in many of its 
attributes, such as all pervadingness and the like, similar to 
ether. The rule is, that when the primary sense of a word 
is possible, the word must not be taken in a secondary sense. 
And in the passage under discussion only the primary sense 
of the word ' ether ' is admissible. Should it be objected 
that, if we refer the passage under discussion to the ele- 
mental ether, a complementary passage ('for all these 
beings take their rise from the ether only, &c.') cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for; we reply that the elemental 
ether also may be represented as a cause, viz. of air, fire, &c. 
in due succession. For we read in Scripture (Taitt. Up. 
II, 1), ' From that Self sprang ether, from ether air, from 
air fire, and so on.' The qualities also of being greater 
and of being a place of rest may be ascribed to the elemental 
ether, if we consider its relations to all other beings. There- 
fore we conclude that the word ' ether ' here denotes the 
elemental ether. 

To this we reply as follows : — The word ether must here 
be taken to denote Brahman, on account of characteristic 
marks of the latter being mentioned. For the sentence, 

1 Or else ' that which is within forms and names.' 
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• All these beings take their rise from the ether only,' clearly 
indicates the highest Brahman, since all Vedanta-texts 
agree in definitely declaring that all beings spring from 
the highest Brahman. — But, the opponent may say, we 
have shown that the elemental ether also may be repre- 
sented as the cause, viz. of air, fire, and the other elements 
in due succession. — We admit this. But still there remains 
the difficulty, that, unless we understand the word to apply 
to the fundamental cause of all, viz. Brahman, the affirmation 
contained in the word * only ' and the qualification expressed 
by the word ' all ' (in ' all beings ') would be out of place. 
Moreover, the clause, 'They return into the ether,' again 
points to Brahman, and so likewise the phrase, ' Ether is 
greater than these, ether is their rest ; ' for absolute supe- 
riority in point of greatness Scripture attributes to the 
highest Self only ; cp. Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 3, ' Greater than 
the earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, greater 
than all these worlds.' The quality of being a place of rest 
likewise agrees best with the highest Brahman, on account 
of its being the highest cause. This is confirmed by the 
following scriptural passage : ' Knowledge and bliss is Brah- 
man, it is the rest of him who gives gifts ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 9, a8). 
Moreover, £aivali finding fault with the doctrine of £ala- 
vatya, on account of (his saman) having an end (Kh. Up. I, 
8, 8), and wishing to proclaim something that has no end 
chooses the ether, and then, having identified the ether with 
the Udgitha, concludes, 'He is the Udgitha greater than 
great; he is without end/ Now this endlessness is a 
characteristic mark of Brahman. To the remark that 
the sense of * elemental ether ' presents itself to the mind 
more readily, because it is the better established sense of 
the word aklra, we reply, that, although it may present 
itself to the mind first, yet it is not to be accepted, because 
we see that qualities of Brahman are mentioned in the com- 
plementary sentences. That the word akaxa is also used 
to denote Brahman has been shown already; cp. such 
passages as, ' Ether is the revealer of all names and forms.' 
We see, moreover, that various synonyma of aklra are 
employed to denote Brahman. So, for instance, Rik Sa;«h. 

U 2 
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I, 164, 39, 'In which the Vedas are 1 , in the Imperishable 
one (i. e. Brahman), the highest, the ether (vyoman), on 
which all gods have their scat.' And Taitt. Up. Ill, 6, 
' This is the knowledge of Bhrigu and Varu«a, founded on 
the highest ether (vyoman).' And again, ' Om, ka is Brah- 
man, ether (kha) is Brahman ' (KA. Up. IV, 10, 5), and 'the 
old ether' (Bri. Up. V, i) 2 . And other similar passages. 
On account of the force of the complementary passage we 
are justified in deciding that the word 'ether,' although 
occurring in the beginning of the passage, refers to Brahman. 
The case is analogous to that of the sentence, 'Agni (lit. 
the fire) studies a chapter,' where the word agni, although 
occurring in the beginning, is at once seen to denote a boy 3 . 
It is therefore settled that the word ' ether ' denotes Brahman. 

23. For the same reason breath (is Brahman). 

Concerning the udgitha it is said (KA. Up. I, 10, 9), 
' Prastotr*', that deity which belongs to the prastava, &c.,' 
and, further on (1, 1 1, 4 ; 5), ' Which then is that deity ? He 
said : Breath. For all these beings merge into breath alone, 
and from breath they arise. This is the deity belonging to 
the prastava.' With reference to this passage doubt and 
decision are to be considered as analogous to those stated 
under the preceding Sutra. For while in some passages— as, 
for instance, ' For indeed, my son, mind is fastened to pra«a,' 
KA. Up. VI, 8, a ; and, ' the prawaof prawa,' Bri. Up. IV, 4, 
1 8 — the word ' breath ' is seen to denote Brahman, its use 
» 

1 Viz. as intimating it. Thus An. Gi. and Go. An. against the 
accent of rikih. Sayawa explains rik&h as genitive. 

* Ozwkarasya pratfkatvena vafakatvena lakshakatvena va brah- 
matvam uktarn, om iti, kam sukhaw tasyarthendriyayoga^atvaw 
varayituzn kham iti, tasya bhutakcuatvaw vyaseddhum purawam ity 
uktam. An. Gi. 

8 The doubt about the meaning of a word is preferably to be 
decided by means of a reference to preceding passages ; where that 
is not possible (the doubtful word occurring at the beginning of 
some new chapter) complementary, i. e. subsequent passages have 
to be taken into consideration. 
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in the sense of a certain modification of air is better estab- 
lished in common as well as in Vedic language. Hence 
there arises a doubt whether in the passage under dis- 
cussion the word pra/za denotes Brahman or (ordinary) 
breath. In favour of which meaning have we then to 
decide ? 

Here the purvapakshin maintains that the word must be 
heiu to denote the fivefold vital breath, which is a peculiar 
modification of wind (or air) ; because, as has been re- 
marked already, that sense of the word pra«a is the better 
established one. — But no, an objector will say, just as in the 
case of the preceding Sutra, so here also Brahman is meant, 
on account of characteristic marks being mentioned; for 
here also a complementary passage gives us to understand 
that all beings spring from and merge into prawa ; a process 
which can take place in connexion with the highest Lord 
only. — This objection, the purvapakshin replies, is futile, 
since we see that the beings enter into and proceed from 
the principal vital air also. For Scripture makes the fol- 
lowing statement (Sat. Br. X, 3, 3, 6), ' When man sleeps, 
then into breath indeed speech merges, into breath the eye, 
into breath the ear, into breath the mind ; when he awakes 
then they spring again from breath alone.' What the Veda 
here states is, moreover, a matter of observation, for during 
sleep, while the process of breathing goes on uninterruptedly, 
the activity of the sense organs is interrupted and again 
becomes manifest at the time of awaking only. And as the 
sense organs are the essence of all material beings, the com- 
plementary passage which speaks of the merging and 
emerging of the beings can be reconciled with the principal 
vital air also. Moreover, subsequently to pra«a being 
mentioned as the divinity of the prastava the sun and food 
are designated as the divinities of the udgitha and the 
pratihara. Now as they are not Brahman, the pra»a also, 
by parity of reasoning, cannot be Brahman. 

To this argumentation the author of the Sutras replies : 
For the same reason prawa — that means: on account of 
the presence of characteristic marks — which constituted the 
reason stated in the preceding Sutra — the word prawa also 
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must be held to denote Brahman. For Scripture says of 
prawa also, that it is connected with marks characteristic 
of Brahman. The sentence, 'All these beings merge into 
breath alone, and from breath they arise,' which declares 
that the origination and retractation of all beings depend on 
prawa,. clearly shows prawa to be Brahman. In reply to the 
assertion that the origination and retractation of all beings can 
be reconciled equally well with the assumption of prawa de- 
noting the chief vital air, because origination and retractation 
take place in the state'of waking and of sleep also, we remark 
that in those two states only the senses are merged into, and 
emerge from, the chief vital air, while, according to the 
scriptural passage, ' For all these beings, &c.,' all beings 
whatever into which a living Self has entered, together with 
their senses and bodies, merge and emerge by turns. And 
even if the word ' beings ' were taken (not in the sense of 
animated beings, but) in the sense of material elements in 
general, there would be nothing in the way of interpreting 
the passage as referring to Brahman. — But, it may be said, 
that the senses together with their objects do, during sleep, 
enter into prawa, and again issue from it at the time of 
waking, we distinctly learn from another scriptural passage, 
viz. Kau. Up. Ill, 3, ' When a man being thus asleep sees 
no dream whatever, he becomes one with that prawa alone. 
Then speech goes to him with all names,' &c. — True, we 
reply, but there also the word prawa denotes (not the vital 
air) but Brahman, as we conclude from characteristic marks 
of Brahman being mentioned. The objection, again, that 
the word prawa cannot denote Brahman because it occurs 
in proximity to the words ' food ' and ' sun ' (which do not 
refer to Brahman), is altogether baseless ; for proximity is 
of no avail against the force of the complementary passage 
which intimates that prawa is Brahman. That argument, 
finally, which rests on the fact that the word prawa com- 
monly denotes the vital air with its five modifications, is to 
be refuted in the same way as the parallel argument which 
the purvapakshin brought forward with reference to the 
word ' ether.' From all this it follows that the prawa, which 
is the deity of the prastava, is Brahman. 
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Some (commentators) * quote under the present Sutra the 
following passages, ' the pra«a of pra«a ' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 18), 
and ' for to pra«a mind is fastened ' {Kh. Up. VI, 8, a). But 
that is wrong since these two passages offer no opportunity 
for any discussion, the former on account of the separation 
of the words, the latter on account of the general topic. 
When we meet with a phrase such as ' the father of the 
father ' we understand at once that the genitive denotes a 
father different from the father denoted by the nominative. 
Analogously we infer from the separation of words con- 
tained in the phrase, ' the breath of breath,' that the ' breath 
of breath* is different from the ordinary breath (denoted 
by the genitive ' of breath '). For one and the same thing 
cannot, by means of a genitive, be predicated of — and thus 
distinguished from — itself. Concerning the second passage 
we remark that, if the matter constituting the general topic 
of some chapter is referred to in that chapter under 
a different name, we yet conclude, from the general topic, 
that that special matter is meant. For instance, when we 
meet in the section which treats of the ^yotish/oma sacrifice 
with the passage, ' in every spring he is to offer the ^yotis 
sacrifice,' we at once understand that the word ^yotis 
denotes the ^yotishfoma. If we therefore meet with the 
clause ' to prawa mind is fastened ' in a section of which 
the highest Brahman is the topic, we do not for a moment 
suppose that the word pra«a should there denote the 
ordinary breath which is a mere modification of air. The 
two passages thus do not offer any matter for discussion, 
and hence do not furnish appropriate instances for the 
Sutra. We have shown, on the other hand, that the 
passage about the prawa, which is the deity of the prastava, 
allows room for doubt, purvapaksha and final decision. 

24. The ' light ' (is Brahman), on account of the 
mention of feet (in a passage which is connected 
with the passage about the light). 

Scripture says {Kh. Up. Ill, 13, 7), ' Now that light which 
shines above this heaven, higher than all, higher than every- 

' The vr/ttik&ra, the commentators say. 
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thing, in the highest worlds beyond which there are no 
other worlds that is the same light which is within man.' 
Here the doubt presents itself whether the word ' light ' 
denotes the light of the sun and the like, or the highest 
Self. Under the preceding Sutras we had shown that some 
words which ordinarily have different meanings yet in 
certain passages denote Brahman, since characteristic marks 
of the latter are mentioned. Here the question has to be 
discussed whether, in connexion with the passage quoted, 
characteristic marks of Brahman are mentioned or not. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the word 'light' de- 
notes nothing else but the light of the sun and the like, since 
that is the ordinary well-established meaning of the term. 
The common use of language, he says, teaches us that the 
two words ' light ' and ' darkness ' denote mutually opposite 
things, darkness being the term for whatever interferes with 
the function of the sense of sight, as, for instance, the gloom 
of the night, while sunshine and whatever else favours the 
action of the eye is called light. The word 'shines' also, 
which the text exhibits, is known ordinarily to refer to the 
sun and similar sources of light ; while of Brahman, which 
is devoid of colour, it cannot be said, in the primary sense 
of the word, that it 'shines.' Further, the word ^yotis 
must here denote light because it is said to be bounded by 
the sky ('that light which shines above this heaven'). 
For while it is impossible to consider the sky as being the 
boundary of Brahman, which is the Self of all and the 
source of all things movable or immovable, the sky may 
be looked upon as forming the boundary of light, which is 
a mere product and as such limited ; accordingly the text 
says, 'the light beyond heaven.' — But light, although a 
mere product, is perceived everywhere ; it would therefore 
be wrong to declare that it is bounded by the sky ! — Well, 
then, the purvapakshin replies, let us assume that the light 
meant is the first-born (original) light which has not yet 
become tripartite 1 . This explanation again cannot be 

1 I. e. which has not been mixed with water and earth, according 
to Kh. Up. VI, 3, 3. Before that mixture took place light was 
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admitted, because the non-tripartite light does not serve 
any purpose. — But, the purvapakshin resumes, Why should 
its purpose not be found therein that it is the object of 
devout meditation ? — That cannot be, we reply ; for we see 
that only such things are represented as objects of devotion 
as have some other independent use of their own ; so, for 
instance, the sun (which dispels darkness and so on). More- 
over the scriptural passage, ' Let me make each of these 
three (fire, water, and earth) tripartite,' does not indicate any 
difference \ And even of the non-tripartite light it is not 
known that the sky constitutes its boundary. — Well, then 
(the purvapakshin resumes, dropping the idea of the non- 
tripartite light) , let us assume that the light of which the 
text speaks is the tripartite (ordinary) light. The objection 
that light is seen to exist also beneath the sky, viz. in the 
form of fire and the like, we invalidate by the remark that 
there is nothing contrary to reason in assigning a special 
locality to fire, although the latter is observed everywhere ; 
while to assume a special place for Brahman, to which the 
idea of place does not apply at all, would be most un- 
suitable. Moreover, the clause ' higher than everything, in 
the highest worlds beyond which there are no other worlds,' 
which indicates a multiplicity of abodes, agrees much better 
with light, which is a mere product (than with Brahman). 
There is moreover that other clause also, ' That is the same 
light which is within man,' in which the highest light is 
identified with the gastric fire (the fire within man). Now 
such identifications can be made only where there is a 
certain similarity of nature ; as is seen, for instance, in the 
passage, ' Of that person Bhu/2 is the head, for the head is 
one and that syllable is one ' (Br*. Up. V, 5, 3). But that 
the fire^within the human body is not Brahman clearly 
appears from the passage, 'Of this we have visible and 
audible proof (Kk. Up. Ill, 13, 7 ; 8), which declares that 

entirely separated from the other elements, and therefore bounded 
by the latter. 

1 So as to justify the assumption that such a thing as non-tri- 
partite light exists at all. 
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the fire is characterised by the noise it makes, and by heat ; 
and likewise from the following passage, ' Let a man 
meditate on this as that which is seen and heard.' The 
same conclusion may be drawn from the passage, ' He who 
knows this becomes conspicuous and celebrated,' which 
proclaims an inconsiderable reward only, while to the 
devout meditation on Brahman a high reward would have 
to be allotted. Nor is there mentioned in the entire 
passage about the light any other characteristic mark of 
Brahman, while such marks are set forth in the passages 
(discussed above) which refer to prawa and the ether. Nor, 
again, is Brahman indicated in the preceding section, ' the 
Gayatri is everything whatsoever exists,' &c. (Ill, 12); for 
that passage makes a statement about the Gayatri metre 
only. And even if that section did refer to Brahman, still 
Brahman would not be recognised in the passage at present 
under discussion ; for there (in the section referred to) it is 
declared — in the clause, ' Three feet of it are the Immortal 
in heaven ' — that heaven constitutes the abode ; while in 
our passage the words ' the light above heaven ' declare 
heaven to be a boundary. For all these reasons the word 
^yotis is here to be taken in its ordinary meaning, viz. 
light. 

To this we make the following reply. The word ^yoris 
must be held to denote Brahman. Why ? On account of 
the feet (quarters) being mentioned. In a preceding 
passage Brahman had been spoken of as having four feet 
(quarters). ' Such is the greatness of it ; greater than it is 
the Person (purusha). One foot of it are all the beings, 
three feet of it are the Immortal in heaven.' That which in 
this passage is said to constitute the three-quarter part, 
immortal and connected with heaven, of Brahman, which 
altogether comprises four quarters; this very same entity 
we recognise as again referred to in the passage under 
discussion, because there also it is said to be connected 
with heaven. If therefore we should set it aside in our 
interpretation of the passage and assume the latter to refer 
to the ordinary light, we should commit the mistake of 
dropping, without need, the topic started and introducing 
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a new subject. Brahman, in fact, continues to form the 
subject-matter, not only of the passage about the light, but 
likewise of the subsequent section, the so-called .Sa«<filya- 
vidya (K/t. Up. Ill, 14). Hence we conclude that in our 
passage the word ' light ' must be held to denote Brahman. 
The objection (raised above) that from common use the 
words ' light ' and • to shine ' are known to denote effected 
(physical) light is without force; for as it is known from 
the general topic of the chapter that Brahman is meant, 
those two words do not necessarily denote physical light 
only to the exclusion of Brahman ', but may also denote 
Brahman itself, in so far as it is characterised by the 
physical shining light which is its effect. Analogously 
another mantra declares, 'that by which the sun shines 
kindled with heat' (Taitt. Br. Ill, 12, 9, 7). Or else we 
may suppose that the word ^yotis here does not denote at 
all that light on which the function of the eye depends. 
For we see that in other passages it has altogether different 
meanings ; so, for instance, Bri. Up. IV, 3, 5, ' With speech 
only as light man sits,' and Taitt. Sa. I, 6, 3, 3, ' May the 
mind, the light, accept,' &c. It thus appears that whatever 
illuminates (in the different senses of the word) something 
else may be spoken of as ' light.' Hence to Brahman also, 
whose nature is intelligence, the term 'light' may be 
applied ; for it gives light to the entire world. Similarly, 
other scriptural passages say, ' Him the shining one, every- 
thing shines after ; by his light all this is lighted ' (Kau. Up. 
U> 5. J 5); and 'Him the gods worship as the light of 
lights, as the immortal ' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 16). Against the 
further objection that the omnipresent Brahman cannot be 
viewed as bounded by heaven we remark that the assign- 
ment, to Brahman, of a special locality is not contrary to 
reason because it subserves the purpose of devout medita- 
tion. Nor does it avail anything to say that it is impossible 
to assign any place to Brahman because Brahman is out of 
connexion with all place. For it is possible to make such 



1 Brahmawo vyavaXvMidya te^aAsamarpakatvam vweshakatvam, 
tadabhavo»vweshakatvam. An. Gi. 
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an assumption, because Brahman is connected with certain 
limiting adjuncts. Accordingly Scripture speaks of different 
kinds of devout meditation on Brahman as specially con- 
nected with certain localities, such as the sun, the eye, the 
heart. For the same reason it is also possible to attribute 
to Brahman a multiplicity of abodes, as is done in the 
clause (quoted above) 'higher than all.' The further ob- 
jection that the light beyond heaven is the mere physical 
light because it is identified with the gastric fire, which 
itself is a mere effect and is inferred from perceptible marks 
such as the heat of the body and a certain sound, is equally 
devoid of force ; for the gastric fire may be viewed as the 
outward appearance (or symbol) of Brahman, just as Brah- 
man's name is a mere outward symbol. Similarly in the 
passage, ' Let a man meditate on it (the gastric light) as 
seen and heard,' the visibility and audibility (here implicitly 
ascribed to Brahman) must be considered as rendered 
possible through the gastric fire being the outward appear- 
ance of Brahman. Nor is there any force in the objection 
that Brahman cannot be meant because the text mentions 
an inconsiderable reward only ; for there is no reason com- 
pelling us to have recourse to Brahman for the purpose 
of such and such a reward only, and not for the purpose of 
such and such another reward. Wherever the text represents 
the highest Brahman — which is free from all connexion 
with distinguishing attributes — as the universal Self, it is 
understood that the result of that instruction is one only, 
viz. final release. Wherever, on the other hand, Brahman 
is taught to be connected with distinguishing attributes or 
outward symbols, there, we see, all the various rewards 
which this world can offer are spoken of ; cp. for instance, 
Bri. Up. IV, 4, 24, ' This is he who eats all food, the giver 
of wealth. He who knows this obtains wealth.' Although 
in the passage itself which treats of the light no charac- 
teristic mark of Brahman is mentioned, yet, as the Sutra 
intimates, the mark stated in a preceding passage (viz. the 
mantra, ' Such is the greatness of it,' &c.) has to be taken 
in connexion with the passage about the light as well. 
The question how the mere circumstance of Brahman being 
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mentioned in a not distant passage can have the power 
of divorcing from its natural object and transferring to 
another object the direct statement about light implied in 
the word ' light,' may be answered without difficulty. The 
passage under discussion runs 1 , ' which above this heaven, 
the light.' The relative pronoun with which this clause 
begins intimates, according to its grammatical force 2 , the 
same Brahman which was mentioned in the previous 
passage, and which is here recognised (as being the same 
which was mentioned before) through its connexion with 
heaven ; hence the word ^yotis also — which stands in 
grammatical co-ordination to ' which ' — must have Brahman 
for its object. From all this it follows that the word 
' light ' here denotes Brahman. 

25. If it be objected that (Brahman is) not (denoted) 
on account of the metre being denoted ; (we reply) 
not so, because thus (i. e. by means of the metre) the 
direction of the mind (on Brahman) is declared ; for 
thus it is seen (in other passages also). 

We now address ourselves to the refutation of the asser- 
tion (made in the purvapaksha of the preceding Sutra) that 
in the previous passage also Brahman is not referred to, 
because in the sentence, ' Gayatri is everything whatsoever 
here exists,' the metre called Gayatri is spoken of. — How 
(we ask the purvapakshin) can it be maintained that, on 
account of the metre being spoken of, Brahman is not 
denoted, while yet the mantra 'such is the greatness of 
it,' &c, clearly sets forth Brahman with its four quarters ? 
— You are mistaken (the purvapakshin replies). The 
sentence, 'Gayatri is everything,' starts the discussion of 
Gayatri. The same Gayatri is thereupon described under 
the various forms of all beings, earth, body, heart, speech, 
breath ; to which there refers also the verse, ' that Gayatri 

1 If we strictly follow the order of words in the original. 

* Svasamanhyena sarvanamnaA sannihitaparamar.ritvava.fena. 
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has four feet and is sixfold.' After that we meet with the 
mantra, ' Such is the greatness of it,' &c. How then, we 
ask, should this mantra, which evidently is quoted with 
reference to the Gayatri (metre) as described in the preceding 
clauses, all at once denote Brahman with its four quarters ? 
Since therefore the metre Gayatri is the subject-matter of 
the entire chapter, the term ' Brahman ' which occurs in a 
subsequent passage (' the Brahman which has thus been 
described ') must also denote the metre. This is analogous 
to a previous passage (K/i. Up. Ill, u, 3, ' He who thus 
knows this Brahma-upanishad '), where the word Brahma- 
upanishad is explained to mean Veda-upanishad. As 
therefore the preceding passage refers (not to Brahman, 
but) to the Gayatri metre, Brahman does not constitute the 
topic of the entire section. 

This argumentation, we reply, proves nothing against our 
position. ' Because thus direction of the mind is declared,' 
i. e. because the Brahma»a passage, ' Gayatri indeed is all 
this,' intimates that by means of the metre Gayatri the mind 
is to be directed on Brahman which is connected with that 
metre. Of the metre Gayatri, which is nothing but a certain 
special combination of syllables, it could not possibly be said 
that it is the Self of everything. We therefore have to 
understand the passage as declaring that Brahman, which, as 
the cause of the world, is connected with that product also 
whose name is Gayatri, is ' all this ; ' in accordance with* that 
other passage which directly says, 'All this indeed is 
Brahman' (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1). That the effect is in 
reality not different from the cause, we shall prove later on, 
under Sfltra II, 1, 14. Devout meditation on Brahman under 
the form of certain effects (of Brahman) is seen to be men- 
tioned in other passages also, so, for instance, Ait. Ar. Ill, 
a, 3, 1 a, 'For the Bahwi/fcas consider him in the great 
hymn, the Adhvaryus in the sacrificial fire, the ATAandogas 
in the Mahavrata ceremony.' Although, therefore, the 
previous passage speaks of the metre, Brahman is what is 
meant, and the same Brahman is again referred to in the 
passage about the light, whose purport it is to enjoin 
another form of devout meditation. 
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Another commentator 1 is of opinion that the term 
Gayatri (does not denote Brahman in so far as-viewed under 
the form of Gayatri, but) directly denotes Brahman, on 
account of the equality of number ; for just as the Gayatri 
metre has four feet consisting of six syllables each, so 
Brahman also has four feet, (i. e. quarters.) Similarly we 
see that in other passages also the names of metres are used 
to denote other things which resemble those metres in 
certain numerical relations; cp. for instance, Kh. Up. IV, 
3, 8, where it is said at first, 'Now these five and the 
other five make ten and that is the Krita.,' and after that 
'these are again the Vira,g- which eats the food.' If we 
adopt this interpretation, Brahman only is spoken of, and 
the metre is not referred to at all. In any case Brahman is 
the subject with which the previous passage is concerned. 

26. And thus also (we must conclude, viz. that 
Brahman is the subject of the previous passage), be- 
cause (thus only) the declaration as to the beings, 
&c. being the feet is possible. 

That the previous passage has Brahman for its topic, we 
must assume for that reason also that the text designates 
the beings and so on as the feet of Gayatri. For the text 
at first speaks of the beings, the earth, the body, and the 
heart *, and then goes on ' that Gayatri has four feet and is 
sixfold.' For of the mere metre, without any reference to 
Brahman, it would be impossible to say that the beings and 
so on are its feet. Moreover, if Brahman were not meant, 
there would be no room for the verse, ' Such is the great- 
ness,' &c. For that verse clearly describes Brahman in its 
own nature ; otherwise it would be impossible to represent 
the Gayatri as the Self of everything as is done in the words, 
' One foot of it are all the beings ; three feet of it are what 
is immortal in heaven.' The purusha-sukta also (Rik 

1 The vnttikara according to Go. An. in his /ika" on the bhashya 
to the next Sutra. 

* Concerning the difficulty involved in this interpretation, cp. 
Deussen, p. 183, note. 
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Sawh. X, 90) exhibits the verse with sole reference to 
Brahman. SmrAi likewise ascribes to Brahman a like 
nature, ' I stand supporting all this world by a single portion 
of myself (Bha. Gita X, 42). Our interpretation moreover 
enables us to take the passage, 'that Brahman indeed 
which,' &c. (Ill, 1 a, 7), in its primary sense, (i. e. to under- 
stand the word Brahman to denote nothing but Brahman.) 
And, moreover, the passage, ' these are the five men of 
Brahman' (III, 13, 6), is appropriate only if the former 
passage about the Gayatri is taken as referring to Brahman 
(for otherwise the ' Brahman ' in ' men of Brahman ' would 
not be connected with the previous topic). Hence Brahman 
is to be considered as the subject-matter of the previous 
passage also. And the decision that the same Brahman is 
referred to in the passage about the light where it is recog- 
nised (to be the same) from its connexion with heaven, 
remains unshaken. 

27. The objection that (the Brahman of the former 
passage cannot be recognised in the latter) on account 
of the difference of designation, is not valid because 
in either (designation) there is nothing contrary (to 
the recognition). 

The objection that in the former passage (' three feet of 
it are what is immortal in heaven '), heaven is designated 
as the abode, while in the latter passage (' that light which 
shines above this heaven'), heaven is designated as the 
boundary, and that, on account of this difference of desig- 
nation, the subject-matter of the former passage cannot be 
recognised in the latter, must likewise be refuted. This we 
do by remarking that in either designation nothing is 
contrary to the recognition. Just as in ordinary language 
a falcon, although in contact with the top of a tree, is not 
only said to be on the tree but also above the tree, so 
Brahman also, although being in heaven, is here referred to 
as being beyond heaven as well. 

Another (commentator) explains: just as in ordinary 
language a falcon, although not in contact with the top of a 
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tree, is not only said to be above the top of the tree but also 
on the top of the tree, so Brahman also, which is in reality 
beyond heaven, is (in the former of the two passages) said 
to be in heaven. Therefore the Brahman spoken of in the 
former passage can be recognised in the latter also, and it 
remains therefore a settled conclusion that the word ' light ' 
denotes Brahman. 

28. Pra#a (breath) is Brahman, that being under- 
stood from a connected consideration (of the passages 
referring to prawa). 

In the Kaushitaki-brahmawa-upanishad there is recorded 
a legend of Indra and Pratardana which begins with the 
words, * Pratardana, forsooth, the son of Divodasa came by 
means of fighting and strength to the beloved abode of 
Indra' (Kau. Up. Ill, 1). In this legend we read: 'He 
said: I am pra«a, the intelligent Self (praj'witman), medi- 
tate on me as Life, as Immortality' (III, 2). And later on 
(III, 3), 'Prawa alone, the intelligent Self, having laid hold 
of this body, makes it rise up.' Then, again (III, 8), 'Let 
no man try to find out what speech is, let him know the 
speaker.' And in the end (III, 8), 'That breath indeed is 
the intelligent Self, bliss, imperishable, immortal.' — Here the 
doubt presents itself whether the word prawa denotes 
merely breath, the modification of air, or the Self of some 
divinity, or the individual soul, or the highest Brahman. — 
But, it will be said at the outset, the Sutra I, 1, 21 already 
has shown that the word prawa refers to Brahman, and as 
here also we meet with characteristic marks of Brahman, viz. 
thewords 'bliss, imperishable, immortal,' what reason is there 
for again raising the same doubt ? — We reply : Because there 
are observed here characteristic marks of different kinds. 
For in the legend we meet not only with marks indicating 
Brahman, but also with marks pointing to other beings. 
Thus Indra's words, 'Know me only' (III, 1), point to the 
Self of a divinity ; the words, ' Having laid hold of this 
body it makes it rise up,' point to the breath ; the words, 
' Let no man try to find out what speech is, let him know 
[34] H 
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the speaker,' point to the individual soul. There is thus 
room for doubt.. 

If, now, the purvapakshin maintains that the term prawa 
here denotes the well-known modification of air, i. e. breath, 
we, on our side, assert that the word prawa must be under- 
stood to denote Brahman. — For what reason ? — On account 
of such being the consecutive meaning of the passages. 
For if we examine the connexion of the entire section 
which treats of the pra«a, we observe that all the single 
passages can be construed into a whole only if they are 
viewed as referring to Brahman. At the beginning of the 
legend Pratardana, having been allowed by Indra to choose 
a boon, mentions the highest good of man, which he 
selects for his boon, in the following words, ' Do you your- 
self choose that boon for me which you deem most beneficial 
for a man.' Now, as later on prana is declared to be what 
is most beneficial for man, what should pra«a denote but 
the highest Self? For apart from the cognition of that 
Self a man cannot possibly attain what is most beneficial 
for him, as many scriptural passages declare. Compare, for 
instance, Sve. Up. Ill, 8, 'A man who knows him passes 
over death ; there is no other path to go.' Again, the 
further passage, ' He who knows me thus by no deed of his 
is his life harmed, not by theft, not by bhru#ahatya' (III, i), 
has a meaning only if Brahman is supposed to be the object 
of knowledge. For, that subsequently to the cognition of 
Brahman all works and their effects entirely cease, is well 
known from scriptural passages, such as the following, ' All 
works perish when he has been beheld who is the higher 
and the lower ' (Mu. Up. II, a, 8). Moreover, pra«a can 
be identified with the intelligent Self only if it is Brahman. 
For the air which is non-intelligent can clearly not be the 
intelligent Self. Those characteristic marks, again, which 
are mentioned in the concluding passage (viz. those inti- 
mated by the words ' bliss,' ' imperishable,' ' immortal ') can, 
if taken in their full sense, not be reconciled with any being 
except Brahman. There are, moreover, the following 
passages, ' He does not increase by a good action, nor de- 
crease by a bad action. For he makes him whom he wishes 
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to lead up from these worlds do a good deed ; and the same 
makes him whom he wishes to lead down from these worlds 
do a bad deed ; ' and, ' He is the guardian of the world, he 
is the king of the world, he is the Lord of the world ' (Kau. 
Up. Ill, 8). All this can be properly understood only if the 
highest Brahman is acknowledged to be the subject-matter 
of the whole chapter, not if the vital air is substituted in its 
place. Hence the word prawa denotes Brahman. 

29. If it be said that (Brahman is) not (denoted) 
on account of the speaker denoting himself; (we 
reply that this objection is not valid) because there 
is in that (chapter) a multitude of references to the 
interior Self. 

An objection is raised against the assertion that prawa de- 
notes Brahman. The word pra«a, it is said, does not denote 
the highest Brahman, because the speaker designates him- 
self. The speaker, who is a certain powerful god called 
Indra, at first says, in order to reveal himself to Pratardana, 
' Know me only,' and later on, ' I am pra«a, the intelligent 
Self.' How, it is asked, can the pra«a, which this latter 
passage, expressive of personality as it is, represents as the 
Self of the speaker, be Brahman to which, as we know from 
Scripture, the attribute of being a speaker cannot be 
ascribed ; compare, for instance, Bri. Up. 1 1 1, 8, 8,' It is without 
speech, without mind.' Further on, also, the speaker, i.e. 
Indra, glorifies himself by enumerating a number of attri- 
butes, all of which depend on personal existence and can in 
no way belong to Brahman, ' I slew the three-headed son 
of Tvash/r* ; I delivered the Arunmukhas, the devotees, to 
the wolves,' and so on. Indra may be called prawa on 
account of his strength. Scripture says, ' Strength indeed 
is pr4«a,' and Indra is known as the god of strength ; and 
of any deed of strength people say, ' It is Indra's work.' 
The personal Self of a deity may, moreover, be called an 
intelligent Self ; for the gods, people say, possess unob- 
structed knowledge. It thus being a settled matter that 
some passages convey information about the personal Self 

H 2 
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of some deity, the other passages also — as, for instance, the 
one about what is most beneficial for man — must be inter- 
preted as well as they may with reference to the same deity. 
Hence pra«a does not denote Brahman. 

This objection we refute by the remark that in that 
chapter there are found a multitude of references to the in- 
terior Self. For the passage, ' As long as prawa dwells in this 
body so long surely there is life,' declares that that prawa 
only which is the intelligent interior Self — and not some 
particular outward deity — has power to bestow and to take 
back life. And where the text speaks of the eminence of 
the pra«as as founded on the existence of the pra«a, it 
shows that that prawa is meant which has reference to the 
Self and is the abode of the sense-organs '. 

Of the same tendency is the passage, ' Prawa, the intel- 
ligent Self, alone having laid hold of this body makes it rise 
up ; ' and the passage (which occurs in the passus, ' Let no 
man try to find out what speech is,' &c), ' For as in a car 
the circumference of the wheel is set on the spokes and the 
spokes on the nave, thus are these objects set on the subjects 
(the senses) and the subjects on the prawa. And that 
prawa indeed is the Self of pragnk, blessed, imperishable, 
immortal.' So also the following passage which, referring 
to this interior Self, forming as it were the centre of the 
peripherical interaction of the objects and senses, sums up 
as follows, ' He is my Self, thus let it be known ; ' a summing 
up which is appropriate only if prawa is meant to denote 
not some outward existence, but the interior Self. And 
another scriptural passage declares ' this Self is Brahman, 
omniscient 2 ' (Bn. Up. II, 5, 19). We therefore arrive at 



1 The text runs, ' astitve ka, prS«ana/« niArreyasam,' and Go. An. 
explains 'astitve pra«asthitau prawanaw indriyawam sthitir ity 
arthataA frutim aha.' He as well as An. Gi. quotes as the text of 
the scriptural passage referred to ' athato niforeyasiidanam ity adi.' 
But if instead of ' astitve £a ' we read ' asti tv eva,' we get the con- 
cluding clause of Kau. Up. Ill, 2, as given in Cowell's edition. 

2 Whence we know that the interior Self referred to in the 
Kau. Up. is Brahman. 
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the conclusion that, on account of the multitude of references 
to the interior Self, the chapter contains information regard- 
ing Brahman, not regarding the Self of some deity. — How 
then can the circumstance of the speaker (Indra) referring 
to himself be explained ? 

30. The declaration (made by Indra about himself, 
viz. that he is one with Brahman) (is possible) through 
intuition vouched for by Scripture, as in the case of 
Vamadeva. 

The individual divine Self called Indra perceiving by 
means of rtshi-like intuition l — the existence of which is 
vouched for by Scripture — its own Self to be identical with 
the supreme Self, instructs Pratardana (about the highest 
Self) by means of the words ' Know me only.' 

By intuition of the same kind the r/shi Vamadeva reached 
the knowledge expressed in the words, ' I was Manu and 
Surya ; ' in accordance with the passage, ' Whatever deva was 
awakened (so as to know Brahman) he indeed became that ' 
(Brt. Up. I, 4, 10). The assertion made above (in the 
purvapaksha of the preceding Sutra) that Indra after saying, 
' Know me only,' glorifies himself by enumerating the slaying 
of Tvash/f i's son and other deeds of strength, we refute as 
follows. The death of Tvashtri's son and similar deeds are 
referred to, not to the end of glorifying Indra as the object 
of knowledge — in which case the sense of the passage would 
be, ' Because I accomplished such and such deeds, therefore 
know me ' — but to the end of glorifying the cognition of the 
highest Self. For this reason the text, after having referred 
to the slaying of Tvash/r*'s son and the like, goes on in the 
clause next following to exalt knowledge, 'And not one 
hair of me is harmed there. He who knows me thus by no 
deed of his is his life harmed.' — (But how does this passage 
convey praise of knowledge ?) — Because, we reply, its 
meaning is as follows: 'Although I do such cruel deeds, 

1 I.e. spontaneous intuition of supersensible truth, rendered 
possible through the knowledge acquired in former existences. 
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yet not even a hair of mine is harmed because I am one 
with Brahman ; therefore the life of any other person also 
who knows me thus is not harmed by any deed of his.' 
And the object of the knowledge (praised by Indra) is 
nothing else but Brahman which is set forth in a subsequent 
passage, ' I am pra«a, the intelligent Self.' Therefore the 
entire chapter refers to Brahman. 

31. If it be said (that Brahman is) not (meant), on 
account of characteristic marks of the individual soul 
and the chief vital air (being mentioned) ; we say no, 
on account of the threefoldness of devout meditation 
(which would result from your interpretation) ; on 
account of (the meaning advocated by us) being ac- 
cepted (elsewhere) ; and on account of (characteristic 
marks of Brahman) being connected (with the pas- 
sage under discussion). 

Although we admit, the purvapakshin resumes, that the 
chapter about the pra«a does not furnish any instruction 
regarding some outward deity, since it contains a multitude 
of references to the interior Self; still we deny that it is 
concerned with Brahman. — For what reason? — Because it 
mentions characteristic marks of the individual soul on the 
one hand, and of the chief vital air on the other hand. The 
passage, ' Let no man try to find out what speech is, let him 
know the speaker/ mentions a characteristic mark of the 
individual soul, and must therefore be held to point 
out as the object of knowledge the individual soul which 
rules and employs the different organs of action such as 
speech and so on. On the other hand, we have the passage, 
' But pra«a alone, the intelligent Self, having laid hold of 
this body makes it rise up,' which points to the chief vital 
air ; for the chief attribute of the vital air is that it sustains 
the body. Similarly, we read in the colloquy of the vital 
airs (Pra. Up. II, 3), concerning speech and the other vital 
airs, 'Then pra«a (the chief vital air) as the best said to 
them : Be not deceived ; I alone dividing myself fivefold 
support this body and keep it.' Those, again, who in the 
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passage quoted above read ' this one (masc), the body 1 ' must 
give the following explanation, Pra«a having laid hold of 
this one, viz. either the individual soul or the aggregate of 
the sense organs, makes the body rise up. The individual 
soul as well as the chief vital air may justly be designated 
as the intelligent Self; for the former is of the nature of 
intelligence, and the latter (although non-intelligent in 
itself) is the abode of other prawas, viz. the sense organs, 
which are the instruments of intelligence. Moreover, 
if the word pra«a be taken to denote the individual 
soul as well as the chief vital air, the pra«a and the 
intelligent Self may be spoken of in two ways, either as 
being non-different on account of their mutual concomit- 
ance, or as being different on account of their (essentially 
different) individual character; and in these two different 
ways they are actually spoken of in the two following 
passages, ' What is prana that is pra^«a, what is pragnk that 
is prawa ; ' and, ' For together do these two live in the body 
and together do they depart.' If, on the other hand, prawa 
denoted Brahman, what then could be different from what ? 
For these reasons prawa does not denote Brahman, but 
either the individual soul or the chief vital air or both. 

All this argumentation, we reply, is wrong, 'on account 
of the threefoldness of devout meditation.' Your inter- 
pretation would involve the assumption of devout medi- 
tation of three different kinds, viz. on the individual soul, 
on the chief vital air, and on Brahman. But it is inap- 
propriate to assume that a single sentence should enjoin 
three kinds of devout meditation ; and that all the passages 
about the pra«a really constitute one single sentence (one 
syntactical whole) appears from the beginning and the 
concluding part. In the beginning we have the clause 
' Know me only,' followed by ' I am pra«a, the intelligent 
Self, meditate on me as Life, as Immortality;' and in 
the end we read, 'And that pra«a indeed is the intelligent 
Self, blessed, imperishable, immortal.' The beginning and 
the concluding part are thus seen to be similar, and we 



1 Imam rariram instead of idaw jariram 
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therefore must conclude that they refer to one and the 
same matter. Nor can the characteristic mark of Brahman 
be so turned as to be applied to something else ; for the 
ten objects and the ten subjects (subjective powers) 1 cannot 
rest on anything but Brahman. Moreover, prawa must 
denote Brahman 'on account of (that meaning) being 
accepted,' i.e. because in the case of other passages where 
characteristic marks of Brahman are mentioned the word 
pra«a is taken in the sense of ' Brahman.' And another 
reason for assuming the passage to refer to Brahman is 
that here also, i.e. in the passage itself there is ' connexion ' 
with characteristic marks of Brahman, as, for instance, the 
reference to what is most beneficial for man. The assertion 
that the passage, ' Having laid hold of this body it makes 
it rise up,' contains a characteristic mark of the chief vital 
air, is untrue; for as the function of the vital air also 
ultimately rests on Brahman it can figuratively be ascribed 
to the latter. So Scripture also declares, ' No mortal lives 
by the breath that goes up and by the breath that goes 
down. We live by another in whom these two repose' 
(Ka. Up. II, 5, 5). Nor does the indication of the in- 
dividual soul which you allege to occur in the passage, 
' Let no man try to find out what speech is, let him know 
the speaker,' preclude the view of prawa denoting Brahman. 
For, as the passages, * I am Brahman,' ' That art thou,' and 
others, prove, there is in reality no such thing as an individual 
soul absolutely different from Brahman, but Brahman, in 
so far as it differentiates itself through the mind (buddhi) 
and other limiting conditions, is called individual soul, 
agent, enjoyer. Such passages therefore as the one alluded 
to, (viz. ' let no man try to find out what speech is, let him 
know the speaker,') which, by setting aside all the dif- 
ferences due to limiting conditions, aim at directing the 
mind on the internal Self and thus showing that the 

1 Y&ika. .rabdddayaA pa^a pri'thivySdaya* £a da*a bhutamatrSA 
padia buddhfndriySni pa££a buddhaya iti dara pra^wamatraA. 
Yadva' ^anendriyarthaA pa#£a karmendriyarthif in pa«toi daja 
bhutam&tr&i dvividhanindriyS«i pra^amdtra" dared bhavaA. An. Gi. 
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individual soul is one with Brahman, are by no means out of 
place. That the Self which is active in speaking and the 
like is Brahman appears from another scriptural passage also, 
viz. Ke. Up. I, 5, ' That which is not expressed by speech 
and by which speech is expressed that alone know as 
Brahman, not that which people here adore.' The remark 
that the statement about the difference of prawa and 
pra^«a (contained in the passage, 'Together they dwell 
in this body, together they depart') does not agree with 
that interpretation according to which prawa is Brahman, 
is without force ; for the mind and the vital air which are 
the respective abodes of the two powers of cognition 
and action, and constitute the limiting conditions of the 
internal Self may be spoken of as different. The internal 
Self, on the other hand, which is limited by those two 
adjuncts, is in itself non-differentiated, so that the two 
may be identified, as is done in the passage ' pra#a is 
pra^-wa.' 

The second part of the Sutra is explained in a different 
manner also 1 , as follows : Characteristic marks of the 
individual soul as well as of the chief vital air are not 
out of place even in a chapter whose topic is Brahman. 
How so? 'On account of the threefoldness of devout 
meditation.' The chapter aims at enjoining three kinds 
of devout meditation on Brahman, according as Brahman 
is viewed under the aspect of prawa, under the aspect 
of pragnU, and in itself. The passages, ' Meditate (on me) 
as life, as immortality. Life is pra«a,' and 'Having laid 
hold of this body it makes it rise up. Therefore let man 
worship it alone as uktha,' refer to the pra«a aspect. 
The introductory passage, ' Now we shall explain how all 
things become one in that pragnk,' and the subsequent 
passages, 'Speech verily milked one portion thereof; the 
word is its object placed outside ; ' and, ' Having by pra,f«a 
taken possession of speech he obtains by speech all words 
&c.,' refer to the pra^rca aspect. The Brahman aspect 
finally is referred to in the following passage, ' These ten 

1 Viz. by the vr/ttikara. 
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objects have reference to pra^«a, the ten subjects have 
reference to objects. If there were no objects there 
would be no subjects; and if there were no subjects 
there would be no objects. For on either side alone no- 
thing could be achieved. But that is not many. For as 
in a car the circumference of the wheel is set on the spokes 
and the spokes on the nave, thus are these objects set on 
the subjects and the subjects on the pra«a.' Thus we 
see that the one meditation on Brahman is here repre- 
sented as threefold, according as Brahman is viewed either 
with reference to two limiting conditions or in itself. In 
other passages also we find that devout meditation on 
Brahman is made dependent on Brahman being qualified 
by limiting adjuncts; so, for instance (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, a), 
' He who consists of mind, whose body is prawa.' The 
hypothesis of Brahman being meditated upon under three 
aspects perfectly agrees with the pra«a chapter ' ; as, on the 
one hand, from a comparison of the introductory and the 
concluding clauses we infer that the subject-matter of 
the whole chapter is one only, and as, on the other hand, 
we meet with characteristic marks of pra«a, pragma, and 
Brahman in turns. It therefore remains a settled con- 
clusion that Brahman is the topic of the whole chapter. 

1 Ihapi tad yu^yate explaining the ' iha tadyogat ' of the Sfltra. 
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SECOND PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self ! 

In the first pada Brahman has been shown to be the cause 
of the origin, subsistence, and reabsorption of the entire 
world, comprising the ether and the other elements. More- 
over, of this Brahman, which is the cause of the entire world, 
certain qualities have (implicitly) been declared, such as all- 
pervadingness, eternity, omniscience, its being the Self of 
all, and so on. Further, by producing reasons showing that 
some words which are generally used in a different sense 
denote Brahman also, we have been able to determine that 
some passages about whose sense doubts are entertained 
refer to Brahman. Now certain other passages present 
themselves which because containing only obscure indica- 
tions of Brahman give rise to the doubt whether they refer to 
the highest Self or to something else.. We therefore begin the 
second and third padas in order to settle those doubtful points. 

1. (That which consists of mind is Brahman) be- 
cause there is taught what is known from everywhere. 

Scripture says, 'All this indeed is Brahman, beginning, 
ending, and breathing in it ; thus knowing let a man' meditate 
with calm mind. Now man is made of determination 
(kratu) ; according to what his determination is in this world 
so will he be when he has departed this life. Let him there- 
fore form this determination : he who consists of mind, whose 
body is breath (the subtle body),' &c. (K/i. Up. Ill, 14). 
Concerning this passage the doubt presents itself whether 
what is pointed out as the object of meditation, by means 
of attributes such as consisting of mind, &c, is the embodied 
(individual) soul or the highest Brahman. 

The embodied Self, the purvapakshin says. — Why? — 
Because the embodied Self as the ruler of the organs of 
action is well known to be connected with the mind and so 
on, while the highest Brahman is not, as is declared in 
several scriptural passages, so, for instance (Mu. Up. II, 1, 2), 
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' He is without breath, without mind, pure.' — But, it may be 
objected, the passage, ' All this indeed is Brahman,' mentions 
Brahman directly; how then can you suppose that the 
embodied Self forms the object of meditation ? — This objec- 
tion does not apply, the purvapakshin rejoins, because the 
passage does not aim at enjoining meditation on Brahman, 
but rather at enjoining calmness of mind, the sense being : 
because Brahman is all this, taggalan, let a man meditate 
with a calm mind. That is to say : because all this 
aggregate of effects is Brahman only, springing from it, 
ending in it, and breathing in it ; and because, as everything 
constitutes one Self only, there is no room for passion ; 
therefore a man is to meditate with a calm mind. And since 
the sentence aims at enjoining calmness of mind, it cannot 
at the same time enjoin meditation on Brahman 1 ; but 
meditation is separately enjoined in the clause, ' Let him 
form the determination, i.e. reflection.' And thereupon 
the subsequent passage, ' He who consists of mind, whose 
body is breath,' &c. states the object of the meditation in 
words indicatory of the individual soul. For this reason we 
maintain that the meditation spoken of has the individual 
soul for its object. The other attributes also subsequently 
stated in the text, ' He to whom all works, all desires belong,' 
&c. may rightly be held to refer to the individual soul. 
The attributes, finally, of being what abides in the heart and 
of being extremely minute which are mentioned in the pas- 
sage, ' He is my Self within the heart, smaller than a corn of 
rice, smaller than a corn of barley,' may be ascribed to the 
individual soul which has the size of the point of a goad, 
but not to the unlimited Brahman. If it be objected that the 
immediately following passage, * greater than the earth,' &c, 
cannot refer to something limited, we reply that smallness 
and greatness which are mutually opposite cannot indeed be 
ascribed to one and the same thing ; and that, if one attribute 

1 The clause 'he is to meditate with a calm mind' if taken as a 
guwavidhi, i. e. as enjoining some secondary matter, viz. calmness 
of mind of the meditating person, cannot at the same time enjoin 
meditation ; for that would involve a so-called split of the sentence 
(vakyabheda). 
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only is to be ascribed to the subject of the passage, smallness 
is preferable because it is mentioned first ; while the great- 
ness mentioned later on may be attributed to the soul in so 
far as it is one with Brahman. If it is once settled that the 
whole passage refers to the individual soul, it follows that 
the declaration of Brahman also, contained in the passage, 
'That is Brahman' (III, 14, 4), refers to the individual 
soul 1 , as it is clearly connected with the general topic. 
Therefore the individual soul is the object of meditation 
indicated by the qualities of consisting of mind and so on. 

To all this we reply : The highest Brahman only is what 
is to be meditated upon as distinguished by the attributes 
of consisting of mind and so on. — Why?— 'On account of 
there being taught here what is known from everywhere.' 
What is known from all Vedanta-passages to be the sense 
of the word Brahman, viz. the cause of the world, and what 
is mentioned here in the beginning words of the passage, 
(' all this indeed is Brahman,') the same we must assume to 
be taught here as distinguished by certain qualities, viz. 
consisting of mind and so on. Thus we avoid the fault of 
dropping the subject-matter under discussion and needlessly 
introducing a new topic. — But, it may be said, it has been 
shown that Brahman is, in the beginning of the passage, 
introduced merely for the purpose of intimating the injunc- 
tion of calmness of mind, not for the purpose of intimating 
Brahman itself. — True, we reply ; but the fact nevertheless 
remains that, where the qualities of consisting of mind, &c. are 
spoken of, Brahman only is proximate (i.e. mentioned not 
far off so that it may be concluded to be the thing referred 
to), while the individual soul is neither proximate nor 
intimated by any word directly pointing to it. The cases 
of Brahman and the individual soul are therefore not equal. 

2. And because the qualities desired to be ex- 
pressed are possible (in Brahman ; therefore the 
passage refers to Brahman). 



1 (jive*pi dehadibr/whana^ ^y&stvanyayftd vi brahmatety arthaA. 
An. Gi. 
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Although in the Veda which is not the work of man no 
wish in the strict sense can be expressed l , there being no 
speaker, still such phrases as ' desired to be expressed,' may 
be figuratively used on account of the result, viz. (mental) 
comprehension. For just as in ordinary language we speak 
of something which is intimated by a word and is to be 
received (by the hearer as the meaning of the word), as 
1 desired to be expressed ; ' so in the Veda also whatever is 
denoted as that which is to be received is ' desired to be 
expressed,' everything else 'not desired to be expressed.' 
What is to be received as the meaning of a Vedic sentence, 
and what not, is inferred from the general purport of 
the passage. Those qualities which are here desired to 
be expressed, i.e. intimated as qualities to be dwelt on in 
meditation, viz. the qualities of having true purposes, &c. 
are possible in the highest Brahman ; for the quality of 
having true purposes may be ascribed to the highest Self 
which possesses unimpeded power over the creation, subsist- 
ence, and reabsorption of this world. Similarly the qualities 
of having true desires and true purposes are attributed to 
the highest Self in another passage, viz. the one beginning, 
'The Self which is free from sin* (Kk. Up. VIII, 7, 1). 
The clause, ' He whose Self is the ether,' means ' he whose 
Self is like the ether ; ' for Brahman may be said to be 
like the ether on account of its omnipresence and other 
qualities. This is also expressed by the clause, ' Greater 
than the earth.' And the other explanation also, accord- 
ing to which the passage means 'he whose Self is the 
ether ' is possible, since Brahman which as the cause of the 
whole world is the Self of everything is also the Self of the 
ether. For the same reasons he is called ' he to whom all 
works belong, and so on.' Thus the qualities here intimated 
as topics of meditation agree with the nature of Brahman. 
We further maintain that the terms ' consisting of mind,' and 
' having breath for its body,' which the purvapakshin asserts 

1 The discussion is brought on by the term ' vivakshita ' in the 
Sutra whose meaning is ' expressed, aimed at,' but more literally 
' desired to be expressed.' 
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cannot refer to Brahman, may refer to it. For as Brahman is 
the Self of everything, qualities such as consisting of mind 
and the like, which belong to the individual soul, belong to 
Brahman also. Accordingly Sruti and Smr/ti say of 
Brahman, ' Thou art woman, thou art man ; thou art youth, 
thou art maiden ; thou as an old man totterest along on thy 
staff; thou art born with thy face turned everywhere ' (Sve. 
Up. IV, 3), and ' its hands and feet are everywhere, its eyes 
and head are everywhere, its ears are everywhere, it stands 
encompassing all in the world' (Bha. Gita III, 13). 

The passage (quoted above against our view), 'Without 
breath, without mind, pure,' refers to the pure (unrelated) 
Brahman. The terms ' consisting of mind ; having breath for 
its body/on the other hand, refer to Brahman as distinguished 
by qualities. Hence, as the qualities mentioned are possible 
in Brahman, we conclude that the highest Brahman only is 
represented as the object of meditation. 

3. On the other hand,, as (those qualities) are not 
possible (in it), the embodied (soul is) not (denoted 
by manomaya, &c). 

The preceding Sutra has declared that the qualities 
mentioned are possible in Brahman ; the present Sutra 
states that they are not possible in the embodied Self. 
Brahman only possesses, in the manner explained, the 
qualities of consisting of mind, and so on ; not the em- 
bodied individual soul. For qualities such as expressed in 
the words, ' He whose purposes are true, whose Self is the 
ether, who has no speech, who is not disturbed, who is 
greater than the earth,' cannot easily be attributed to the 
embodied Self. By the term ' embodied ' (.rarira) we have 
to understand 'residing' in a body. If it be objected that 
the Lord also resides in the body 1 , we reply, True, he 
does reside in the body, but not in the body only ; for jruti 
declares him to be all-pervading j compare, ' He is greater 
than the earth ; greater than the. atmosphere, omnipresent 
like the ether, eternal.' The individual soul, on the other 

1 Because he is vyapin. 
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hand, is in the body only, apart from which as the abode of 
fruition it does not exist. 

4. And because there is a (separate) denotation 
of the object of activity and of the agent. 

The attributes of consisting of mind, and so on, cannot 
belong to the embodied Self for that reason also, that there 
is a (separate) denotation of the object of activity and of 
the agent. In the passage, ' When I shall have departed 
from hence I shall obtain him' (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 4), the 
word ' him ' refers to that which is the topic'of discussion, 
viz. the Self which is to be meditated upon as possessing 
the attributes of consisting of mind, &c, as the object of an 
activity, viz. as something to be obtained ; while the words, 
' I shall obtain,' represent the meditating individual Self as 
the agent, i.e. the obtainer. Now, wherever it can be 
helped, we must not assume that one and the same being is 
spoken of as the agent and the object of the activity at the 
same time. The relation existing between a person medi- 
tating and the thing meditated upon requires, moreover, 
different abodes. — And thus for the above reason, also, that 
which is characterised by the attributes of consisting of 
mind, and so on, cannot be the individual soul. 

5. On account of the difference of words. 

That which possesses the attributes of consisting of mind, 
and so on, cannot be the individual soul, for that reason also 
that there is a difference of words. 

That is to say, we meet with another scriptural passage of 
kindred subject-matter (Sat. Bra. X, 6, 3, 2), ' Like a rice 
grain, or a barley grain, or a canary seed or the kernel of a 
canary seed, thus that golden person is in the Self.' There 
one word, i.e. the locative ' in the Self,' denotes the embodied 
Self, and a different word, viz. the nominative 'person,' 
denotes the Self distinguished by the qualities of con- 
sisting of mind, &c. We therefrom conclude that the two 
are different. 

6. And on account of Smrhi. 

Smriti also declares the difference of the embodied Self 
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and the highest Self, viz. Bha. Gita XVIII, 61, 'The Lord, 
O Aiguna, is seated in the heart of all beings, driving round 
by his magical power all beings (as if they were) mounted 
on a machine.' 

But what, it may be asked, is that so-called embodied 
Self different from the highest Self.which is to be set aside 
according to the preceding Sutras ? Sruti passages, as well 
as SmWti, expressly deny that there is any Self apart from 
the highest Self; compare, for instance, Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 23, 
' There is no other seer but he ; there is no other hearer 
but he;' and Bha. Gita XIII, 2, 'And know me also, O 
Bharata, to be the kshetra,f«a in all kshetras.' 

True, we reply, (there is in reality one universal Self only.) 
But the highest Self in so far as it is limited by its adjuncts, 
viz. the body, the senses, and the mind (mano-buddhi), is, 
by the ignorant, spoken of as if it were embodied. Simi- 
larly the ether, although in reality unlimited, appears limited 
owing to certain adjuncts, such as jars and other vessels. 
With regard to this (unreal limitation of the one Self) the 
distinction of objects of activity and of agents may be 
practically assumed, as long as we have not learned — 
from the passage, ' That art thou ' — that the Self is one 
only. As soon, however, as we grasp the truth that there 
is only one universal Self, there is an end to the whole 
practical view of the world with its distinction of bondage, 
final release, and the like. 

7. If it be said that (the passage does) not (refer 
to Brahman) on account of the smallness of the 
abode (mentioned), and on account of the denotations 
of that (i. e. of minuteness) ; we say, no ; because 
(Brahman) has thus to be contemplated, and be- 
cause the case is analogous to that of ether. 

On account of the limitation of its abode, which is men- 
tioned in the clause, ' He is my Self within the heart,' and 
on account of the declaration as to its minuteness contained 
in the direct statement, ' He is smaller than a grain of rice,' 
&c. ; the embodied soul only, which is of the size of an awl's 
point, is spoken of in the passage under discussion, and not 
[34] I 
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the highest Self. This assertion made above (in the purva- 
paksha of Sutra I, and restated in the purvapaksha of the 
present Sutra) has to be refuted. We therefore maintain 
that the objection raised does not invalidate our view of the 
passage. It is true that a thing occupying a limited space 
only cannot in any way be spoken of as omnipresent ; but, 
on the other hand, that which is omnipresent, and therefore 
in all places may, from a certain point of view, be said to 
occupy a limited space. Similarly, a prince may be called 
the ruler of Ayodhya although he is at the same time the 
ruler of the whole earth. — But from what point of view can 
the omnipresent Lord be said to occupy a limited space and 
to be minute? — He may, we reply, be spoken of thus, 'because 
he is to be contemplated thus.' The passage under discus- 
sion teaches us to contemplate the Lord as abiding within 
the lotus of the heart, characterised by minuteness and 
similar qualities — which apprehension of the Lord is ren- 
dered possible through a modification of the mind — just as 
Hari is contemplated in the sacred stone called Salagram. 
Although present everywhere, the Lord is pleased when 
meditated upon as dwelling in ' the heart. The case is, 
moreover, to be viewed as analogous to that of the ether. 
The ether, although all-pervading, is spoken of as limited 
and minute, if considered in its connexion with the eye of a 
needle ; so Brahman also. But it is an understood matter 
that the attributes of limitation of abode and of minuteness 
depend, in Brahman's case, entirely on special forms of con- 
templation, and are not real. The latter consideration dis- 
poses also of the objection, that if Brahman has its abode 
in the heart, which heart-abode is a different one in each 
body, it would follow that it is affected by all the imper- 
fections which attach to beings having different abodes, such 
as parrots shut up in different cages, viz. want of unity, 
being made up of parts, non-permanency, and so on. 

8. If it is said that (from the circumstance of 
Brahman and the individual soul being one) there 
follows fruition (on the part of Brahman); we say, 
no ; on account of the difference of nature (of the two). 
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But, it may be said, as Brahman is omnipresent like ether, 
and therefore connected with the hearts of all living beings, 
and as it is of the nature of intelligence and therefore not dif- 
ferent from the individual soul, it follows that Brahman also 
has the same fruition of pleasure, pain, and so on (as the indi- 
vidual soul). The same result follows from its unity. For 
in reality there exists no transmigratory Self different from 
the highest Self; as appears from the text, 'There is no 
other knower but he' (Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 23), and similar pas- 
sages. Hence the highest Self is subject to the fruition 
connected with transmigratory existence. 

This is not so, we reply; because there-is a difference of 
nature. From the circumstance that Brahman is connected 
with the hearts of all living beings it does not follow that it 
is, like the embodied Self, subject to fruition. For, between 
the embodied Self and the highest Self, there is the dif- 
ference that the former acts and enjoys, acquires merit and 
demerit, and is affected by pleasure, pain, and so on ; while 
the latter is of the opposite nature, i.e. characterised by being 
free from all evil and the like. On account of this difference 
of the two, the fruition of the one does not extend to the 
other. To assume merely on the ground of the mutual 
proximity of the two, without considering their essentially 
different powers, that a connexion with effects exists (in 
Brahman's case also), would be no better than to suppose 
that space is on fire (when something in space is on fire). 
The same objection and refutation apply to the case of 
those also who teach the existence of more than one omni- 
present Self. In reply to the assertion, that because 
Brahman is one and there are no other Selfs outside 
it, Brahman must be subject to fruition since the individual 
soul is so, we ask the question : How have you, our wise 
opponent, ascertained that there is no other Self? You will 
reply, we suppose, from scriptural texts such as, ' That art 
thou,' ' I am Brahman,' ' There is no other knower but he,' 
and so on. Very well, then, it appears that the truth about 
scriptural matters is to be ascertained from Scripture, and 
that Scripture is not sometimes to be appealed to, and on 
other occasions to be disregarded. 

I 2 
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Scriptural texts, such as ' that art thou,' teach that 
Brahman which is free from all evil is the Self of the 
embodied soul, and thus dispel even the opinion that the em- 
bodied soul is subject to fruition ; how then should fruition 
on the part of the embodied soul involve fruition on the 
part of Brahman ? — Let, then, the unity of the individual 
soul and Brahman not be apprehended on the ground of 
Scripture. — In that case, we reply, the fruition on the part 
of the individual soul has wrong knowledge for its cause, 
and Brahman as it truly exists is not touched thereby, not 
any more than the ether becomes really dark-blue in con- 
sequence of ignorant people presuming it to be so. For 
this reason the Sutrakara says 1 'no, on account of the 
difference.' In spite of their unity, fruition on the part of 
the soul does not involve fruition on the part of Brahman ; 
because there is a difference. For there is a difference 
between false knowledge and perfect knowledge, fruition 
being the figment of false knowledge while the unity (of 
the Self) is revealed by perfect knowledge. Now, as the 
substance revealed by perfect knowledge cannot be affected 
by fruition which is nothing but the figment of false 
knowledge, it is impossible to assume even a shadow of 
fruition on Brahman's part. 

9. The eater (is the highest Self) since what is 
movable and what is immovable is mentioned (as 
his food). 

We read in the Ka/Aavalli (I, 2, 25), ' Who then knows 
where He is, He to whom the Brahmans and Kshattriyas 
are but food, and death itself a condiment?' This passage 
intimates, by means of the words ' food ' and ' condiment,' 
that there is some eater. A doubt then arises whether the 
eater be Agni or the individual soul or the highest Self; 
for no distinguishing characteristic is stated, and Agni as 
well as the individual soul and the highest Self is observed 
to form, in that Upanished, the subjects of questions 2 . 

1 Another interpretation of the later part of Sutra. 
s Cp. Ka/Aa Up. I, 1, 13; 20; I, 2, 14. 
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The purvapakshin maintains that the eater is Agni, fire 
being known from Scripture as well (cp. Bri. Up. I, 4, 6) 
as from ordinary life to be the eater of food. Or else 
the individual soul may be the eater, according to the 
passage, ' One of them eats the sweet fruit ' (Mu. Up. Ill, 
1, 1). On the other hand, the eater cannot be Brahman 
on account of the passage (which forms the continuation 
of the one quoted from the Mu. Up.), 'The other looks 
on without eating.' 

The eater, we reply, must be the highest Self ' because 
there is mentioned what is movable and what is immov- 
able.' For all things movable and immovable are here 
to be taken as constituting the food, while death is the 
condiment. But nothing beside the highest Self can be 
the consumer of all these things in their totality; the 
highest Self, however, when reabsorbing the entire aggre- 
gate of effects may be said to eat everything. If it is 
objected that here no express mention is made of things 
movable and things immovable, and that hence we have 
no right to use the (alleged) mention made of them as a 
reason, we reply that this objection is unfounded ; firstly, 
because the aggregate of all living beings is seen to be 
meant from the circumstance of death being the condiment ; 
and, secondly, because the Brahmans and Kshattriyas may 
here, on account of their pre-eminent position, be viewed 
as instances only (of all beings). Concerning the objection 
that the highest Self cannot be an eater on account of the 
passage quoted ('the other looks on without eating'), we 
remark that that passage aims at denying the fruition (on 
the part of the highest Self) of the results of works, such 
fruition being mentioned in immediate proximity, but 
is not meant to negative the reabsorption of the world 
of effects (into Brahman) ; for it is well established by all 
the Vedanta-texts that Brahman is the cause of the 
creation, subsistence, and reabsorption of the world. There- 
fore the eater can here be Brahman only. 

10. And on account of the topic under discussion. 
That the highest Self only can be the eater referred to 
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is moreover evident from the passage (Ka. Up. I, 2, 18), 
(' The knowing Self is not born, it dies not '), which shows 
that the highest Self is the general topic. And to adhere 
to the general topic is the proper proceeding. Further, the 
clause, ' Who then knows where he is,' shows that the 
cognition is connected with difficulties ; which circumstance 
again points to the highest Self. 

ii. The 'two entered into the cave' (are the in- 
dividual soul and the highest Self), for the two are 
(intelligent) Selfs (and therefore of the same nature), 
as it is seen (that numerals denote beings of the 
same nature). 

In the same Ka^avallt we read (I, 3, 1), 'There are the 
two drinking the reward of their works in the world, (i.e. 
the body,) entered into the cave, dwelling on the highest 
summit. Those who know Brahman call them shade and 
light ; likewise those householders who perform the Triwa- 
£iketa sacrifice.' 

Here the doubt arises whether the mind (buddhi) and 
the individual soul are referred to, or the individual soul 
and the highest Self. If the mind and the individual soul, 
then the individual soul is here spoken of as different from 
the aggregate of the organs of action, (i.e. the body,) among 
which the mind occupies the first place. And a statement 
on this point is to be expected, as a question concerning 
it is asked in a preceding passage, viz. I, 1, 20, 'There is 
that doubt when a man is dead — some saying he is; 
others, he is not. This I should like to know taught by 
thee; this is the third of my boons.' If, on the other 
hand, the passage refers to the individual soul and the 
highest Self, then it intimates that the highest Self is 
different from the individual soul ; and this also requires 
to be declared here, on account of the question contained 
in the passage (I, 2, 14), ' That which thou seest as different 
from religious duty and its contrary, from effect and cause, 
from the past and the future, tell me that.' 

The doubt to which the passage gives rise having thus 
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been stated, a caviller starts the following objection : neither 
of the stated views can be maintained. — Why? — On account 
of the characteristic mark implied in the circumstance that 
the two are said to drink, i.e. to enjoy, the fruit of their 
works in the world. For this can apply to the intelligent 
individual soul only, not to the non-intelligent buddhi. 
And as the dual form ' drinking ' (pibantau) shows that 
both are drinking, the view of the two being the 
buddhi and the individual soul is not tenable. For the 
same reason the other opinion also, viz. of the two being 
the individual soul and the highest Self, cannot be main- 
tained ; for drinking (i.e. the fruition of reward) cannot 
be predicated of the highest Self, on account of the mantra 
(Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 1), 'The other looks on without eating.' 

These objections, we reply, are without any force. Just 
as we see that in phrases such as 'the men with the 
umbrella (lit. the umbrella-men) are walking,' the attri- 
bute of being furnished with an umbrella which properly 
speaking belongs to one man only is secondarily ascribed 
to many, so here two agents are spoken of as drinking 
because one of them is really drinking. Or else we may 
explain the passage by saying that, while the individual 
soul only drinks, the Lord also is said to drink because 
he makes the soul drink. On the other hand, we may 
also assume that the two are the buddhi and the individual 
soul, the instrument being figuratively spoken of as the 
agent — a figure of speech exemplified by phrases such as 
' the fuel cooks (the food).' And in a chapter whose topic 
is the soul no two other beings can well be represented 
as enjoying rewards. Hence there is room for the doubt 
whether the two are the buddhi and the individual soul, 
or the individual soul and the highest Self. 

Here the purvapakshin maintains that the former of 
the two stated views is the right one, because the two 
beings are qualified as ' entered into the cave.' Whether 
we understand by the cave the body or the heart, in either 
case the buddhi and the individual soul may be spoken 
of as ' entered into the cave.' Nor would it be appropriate, 
as long as another interpretation is possible, to assume 
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that a special place is here ascribed to the omnipresent 
Brahman. Moreover, the words 'in the world of their 
good deeds ' show that the two do not pass beyond the 
sphere of the results of their good works. But the highest 
Self is not in the sphere of the results of either good or 
bad works ; according to the scriptural passage, ' It does 
not grow larger by works nor does it grow smaller.' Further, 
the words 'shade and light' properly designate what is 
intelligent and what is non-intelligent, because the two are 
opposed to each other like light and shade. Hence we con- 
clude that the buddhi and the individual soul are spoken of. 
To this we make the following reply : — In the passage 
under discussion the individual soul (vi^wanatman) and the 
highest Self are spoken of, because these two, being both 
intelligent Selfs, are of the same nature. For we see that 
in ordinary life also, whenever a number is mentioned, beings 
of the same class are understood to be meant ; when, for 
instance, the order is given, ' Look out for a second (i.e. a 
fellow) for this bull,' people look out for a second bull, not 
for a horse or a man. So here also, where the mention of 
the fruition of rewards enables us to determine that the 
individual soul is meant, we understand at once, when a 
second is required, that the highest Self has to be understood ; 
for the highest Self is intelligent, and therefore of the same 
nature as the soul. — But has it not been said above that the 
highest Self cannot be meant here, on account of the text 
stating that it is placed in the cave ? — Well, we reply, jruti as 
well as smriti speaks of the highest Self as placed in the 
cave. Compare, for instance (Ka. Up. I, a, 1 2), ' The Ancient 
who is hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss;' Taitt. 
Up. II, 1, ' He who knows him hidden in the cave, in the 
highest ether;' and, 'Search for the Self entered into the 
cave.' That it is not contrary to reason to assign to the omni- 
present Brahman a special locality, for the purpose of clearer 
perception, we have already demonstrated. The attribute of 
existing in theworld of its good works, which properly belongs 
to one of the two only, viz. to the individual soul, may be 
assigned to both, analogously to the case of the men, one of 
whom carries an umbrella. Their being compared to light 
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and shade also is unobjectionable, because the qualities of 
belonging and not belonging to this transmigratory world 
are opposed to each other, like light and shade ; the quality 
of belonging to it being due to Nescience, and the quality of 
not belonging to it being real. We therefore understand by 
the two 'entered into the cave,' the individual soul and the 
highest Self. — Another reason for this interpretation follows. 

12. And on account of the distinctive qualities 
(mentioned). 

Moreover, the distinctive qualities mentioned in the text 
agree only with the individual Self and the highest Self. 
For in a subsequent passage (I, 3, 3), ' Know the Self to be 
the charioteer, the body to be the chariot,' which contains the 
simile of the chariot, the individual soul is represented as a 
charioteer driving on through transmigratory existence and 
final release, while the passage (9), ' He reaches the end of 
his journey, and that is the highest place of Vishwu,' repre- 
sents the highest Self as the goal of the driver's course. 
And in a preceding passage also, (I, 2, 12, 'The wise, who by 
means of meditation on his Self, recognises the Ancient who 
is difficult to be seen, who has entered into the dark, who is 
hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God, he 
indeed leaves joy and sorrow far behind,') the same two 
beings are distinguished as thinker and as object of thought. 
The highest Self is, moreover, the general topic. And fur- 
ther, the clause, ' Those who know Brahman call them,' &c, 
which brings forward a special class of speakers, is in its 
place only if the highest Self is accepted (as one of the two 
beings spoken of). It is therefore evident that the passage 
under discussion refers to the individual soul and the highest 
Self. 

The same reasoning applies to the passage (Mu. Up. Ill, 
1, 1), ' Two birds, inseparable friends,' &c. There also the 
Self is the general topic, and hence no two ordinary birds 
can be meant ; we therefore conclude from the characteristic 
mark of eating, mentioned in the passage, ' One of them eats 
the sweet fruit,' that the individual soul is meant, and from 
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the characteristic marks of abstinence from eating and of in- 
telligence, implied in the words, 'The other looks on without 
eating,' that the highest Self is meant. In a subsequent 
mantra again the two are distinguished as the seer and the 
object of sight. ' Merged into the same tree (as it were into 
water) man grieves at his own impotence (anfaa), bewildered ; 
but when he sees the other Lord (ija) contented and knows 
his glory, then his grief passes away.' 

Another (commentator) gives a different interpretation of 
the mantra, ' Two birds inseparable,' &c. To that mantra, 
he says, the final decision of the present head of discussion 
does not apply, because it is differently interpreted in the 
Paingi-rahasya Brahma«a. According to the latter the being 
which eats the sweet fruit is the sattva ; the other being which 
looks on without eating, the individual soul (gtia.) ; so that 
the two are the sattva and the individual soul (kshetra^wa). 
The objection that the word sattva might denote the indi- 
vidual soul, and the word kshetrag-wa, the highest Self, is to 
be met by the remark that, in the first place, the words 
sattva and kshetrag-»a have the settled meaning of internal 
organ and individual soul, and are, in the second place, 
expressly so interpreted there, (viz. in the Paingi-rahasya,) 
' The sattva is that by means of which man sees dreams ; 
the embodied one, the seer, is the kshetra^«a ; the two are 
therefore the internal organ and the individual soul.' Nor 
does the mantra under discussion fall under the purvapaksha 
propounded above. For it does not aim at setting forth 
the embodied individual soul, in so far as it is characterised 
by the attributes connected with the transmigratory state, 
such as acting and enjoying ; but in so far rather as it 
transcends all attributes connected with the sawsara and is 
of the nature of Brahman, i. e. is pure intelligence ; as is 
evident from the clause, 'The other looks on without eating.' 
That agrees, moreover, with jruti and smr*'ti passages, such 
as, 'That art thou,' and ' Know me also to be the individual 
soul' (Bha. Gita XIII, a). Only on such an explanation 
of the passage as the preceding one there is room for the 
declaration made in the concluding passage of the section, 
' These two are the sattva and the kshetra^wa ; to him indeed 
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who knows this no impurity attaches 1 .' — But how can, on 
the above interpretation, the non-intelligent sattva (i. e. the 
internal organ) be spoken of as an enjoyer, as is actually done 
in the clause, 'One of them eats the sweet fruit?' — The whole 
passage, we reply, does not aim at setting forth the fact 
that the sattva is an enjoyer, but rather the fact that the 
intelligent individual soul is not an enjoyer, but is of the nature 
of Brahman. To that end* the passage under discussion 
metaphorically ascribes the attribute of being an enjoyer to 
the internal organ, in so far as it is modified by pleasure, 
pain, and the like. For all acting and enjoying is at the 
bottom based on the non-discrimination (by the soul) of 
the respective nature of internal organ and soul ; while in 
reality neither the internal organ nor the soul either act or 
enjoy ; not the former, because it is non-intelligent ; not the 
latter, because it is not capable of any modification. And 
the internal organ can be considered as acting and enjoying, 
all the less as it is a mere presentment of Nescience. In agree- 
ment with what we have here maintained, Scripture (' For 
where there is as it were duality there one sees the other,' 
&c. ; Br*. Up. IV, 5, 15) declares that the practical assump- 
tion of agents, and so on— comparable to the assumption of 
the existence of elephants, and the like, seen in a dream- 
holds good in the sphere of Nescience only ; while the pas- 
sage, ' But when the Self only is all this, how should he see 
another ? ' declares that all that practically postulated exist- 
ence vanishes for him who has arrived at discriminative 
knowledge. 

1 3. The person within (the eye) (is Brahman) on 
account of the agreement (of the attributes of that 
person with the nature of Brahman). 

1 Freedom from impurity can result only from the knowledge 
that the individual soul is in reality Brahman. The commentators 
explain ra^as by avidya. 

* Tadartham iti, ^{vasya brahmasiddhyartham iti y&vat, £ailany- 
aiMyapanni dhM sukhadini' pariwamata iti, tatra purusho*pi bhak- 
trrivam ivSnubhavati na tattvata iti vaklum adhyaropayati. Ananda 
Giri. 
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Scripture says, ' He spoke : The person that is seen in the 
e ye th at is the Self. This is the immortal, the fearless, this 
is Brahman. Even though they drop melted butter or water 
on it (the eye) it runs away on both sides,' &c. (Kh. Up. 

IV, 15, i). 

The doubt here arises whether this passage refers to the 
reflected Self which resides in the eye, or to the individual 
Self, or to the Self of some deity which presides over the 
sense of sight, or to the Lord. 

With reference to this doubt the purvapakshin argues as 
follows : What is meant (by the person in the eye) is the 
reflected Self, i.e. the image of a person (reflected in the eye 
of another) : for of that it is well known that it is seen, and 
the clause, * The person that is seen in the eye,' refers to it 
as something well known. Or else we may appropriately 
take the passage as referring to the individual Self. For 
the individual Self (cognitional Self, v\g-«anatman) which 
perceives the colours by means of the eye is, on that account, 
in proximity to the eye ; and, moreover, the word ' Self 
(which occurs in the passage) favours this interpretation. 
Or else the passage is to be understood as referring to the soul 
animating the sun which assists the sense of sight ; compare 
the passage (Br/. Up. V, 5, 3), ' He (the person in the sun) 
rests with his rays in him (the person in the right eye).' More- 
over, qualities such as immortality and the like (which are 
ascribed to the subject of the scriptural passage) may some- 
how belong to individual deities. The Lord, on the other 
hand 1 , cannot be meant, because a particular locality is 
spoken of. 

Against this we remark that the highest Lord only 
can be meant here by the person within the eye. — Why ? — 
' On account of the agreement.' For the qualities men- 
tioned in the passage accord with the nature of the highest 
Lord. The quality of being the Self, in the first place, 
belongs to the highest Lord in its primary (non-figurative 
or non- derived) sense, as we know from such texts as ' That 

1 Who, somebody might say, is to be understood here, because 
immortality and similar qualities belong to him not somehow only, 
but in their true sense. 
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is the Self,' ' That art thou.' Immortality and fearlessness 
again are often ascribed to him in Scripture. The location 
in the eye also is in consonance with the nature of the 
highest Lord. For just as the highest Lord whom Scrip- 
ture declares to be free from all evil is not stained by any 
imperfections, so the station of the eye also is declared 
to be free from all stain, as we see from the passage, ' Even 
though they drop melted butter or water on it it runs away 
on both sides.' The statement, moreover, that he possesses 
the qualities of sa»/yadvama, &c. can be reconciled with 
the highest Lord only (K/i. Up. IV, 15, a, ' They call him 
Saw/yadvama, for all blessings (vama) go towards him 
(sawyanti). He is also vamani, for he leads (nayati) all 
blessings (vama). He is also Bhamani, for he shines (bhati) 
in all worlds'). Therefore, on account of agreement, the 
person within the eye is the highest Lord. 

14. And on account of the statement of place, and 
so on. 

But how does the confined locality of the eye agree 
with Brahman which is omnipresent like the ether? — To 
this question we reply that there would indeed be a want 
of agreement if that one locality only were assigned to 
the Lord. For other localities also, viz. the earth and so 
on, are attributed to him in the passage, ' He who dwells 
in the earth,' &c. (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 3). And among those 
the eye also is mentioned, viz. in the clause, ' He who dwells 
in the eye,' &c. The phrase ' and so on,' which forms part 
of the Sutra, intimates that not only locality is assigned 
to Brahman, although not (really) appropriate to it, but that 
also such things as name and form, although not appro- 
priate to Brahman which is devoid of name and form, are 
yet seen to be attributed to it. That, in such passages as 
' His name is ut, he with the golden beard ' {Kh. Up. I, 
6, 7, 6), Brahman although devoid of qualities is spoken 
of, for the purposes of devotion, as possessing qualities 
depending on name and form, we have already shown. And 
we have, moreover, shown that to attribute to Brahman 
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a definite locality, in spite of his omnipresence, subserves 
the purposes of contemplation, and is therefore not con- 
trary to reason x ; no more than to contemplate Vishwu in 
the sacred jalagram. 

15. And on account of the passage referring to 
that which is distinguished by pleasure (i. e. Brah- 
man). 

There is, moreover, really no room for dispute whether 
Brahman be meant in the passage under discussion or not, 
because the fact of Brahman being meant is established 
' by the reference to that which is distinguished by pleasure.' 
For the same Brahman which is spoken of as characterised 
by pleasure in the beginning of the chapter 2 , viz. in the 
clauses, ' Breath is Brahman, Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brah- 
man,' that same Brahman we must suppose to be referred 
to in the present passage also, it being proper to adhere 
to the subject-matter under discussion ; the clause, ' The 
teacher will tell you the way 3 ,' merely announcing that 
the way will be proclaimed [by the teacher; not that a 
new subject will be started]. — How then, it may be asked, 
is it known that Brahman, as distinguished by pleasure, is 
spoken of in the beginning of the passage? — We reply: 
On hearing the speech of the fires, viz. ' Breath is Brahman, 
Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brahman,' Upako-sala says, 'I under- 
stand that breath is Brahman, but I do not understand 
that Ka or Kha is Brahman.' Thereupon the fires reply, 
' What is Ka is Kha, what is Kha is Ka.' Now the word 
Kha denotes in ordinary language the elemental ether. 
If therefore the word Ka which means pleasure were not 
applied to qualify the sense of ' Kha,' we should conclude 



1 The /ikis say that the contents of this last sentence are hinted 
at by the word ' and ' in the Sutra. 

* I. e. at the beginning of the instruction which the sacred fires 
give to Upakcwala, Kh. Up. IV, 10 ff. 

* Which words conclude the instruction given by the fires, and 
introduce the instruction given by the teacher, of which the passage 
' the person that is seen in the eye,' &c. forms a part. 
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that the name Brahman is here symbolically 1 given to the 
mere elemental ether as it is (in other places) given to 
mere names and the like. Thus also with regard to the 
word Ka, which, in ordinary language, denotes the imperfect 
pleasure springing from the contact of the sense-organs 
with their objects. If the word Kha were not applied to 
qualify the sense of Ka we should conclude that ordinary 
pleasure is here called Brahman. But as the two words 
Ka and Kha (occur together and therefore) qualify each 
other, they intimate Brahman whose Self is pleasure. 
If 2 in the passage referred to (viz. 'Breath is Brahman, 
Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brahman') the second Brahman 
(i. e. the word Brahman in the clause ' Ka is Brahman ') 
were not added, and if the sentence would run ' Ka, Kha 
is Brahman,' the word Ka would be employed as a mere 
qualifying word, and thus pleasure as being a mere quality 
would not be represented as a subject of meditation. To 
prevent this, both words — Ka as well as Kha — are joined 
with the word Brahman (' Ka (is) Brahman, Kha (is) Brah- 
man '). For the passage wishes to intimate that pleasure 
also, although a quality, should be meditated upon as some- 
thing in which qualities inhere. It thus appears that at 
the beginning of the chapter Brahman, as characterised 
by pleasure, is spoken of. After that the Garhapatya and 
the other sacred fires proclaim in turns their own glory, 
and finally conclude with the words, ' This is our knowledge, 
O friend, and the knowledge of the Self; ' wherein they point 
back to the Brahman spoken of before. The words, ' The 
teacher will tell you the way ' (which form the last clause 
of the concluding passage), merely promise an explanation 
of the way, and thus preclude the idea of another topic being 
started. The teacher thereupon saying, 'As water does 
not cling to a lotus leaf, so no evil deed clings to one who 
knows it ' (which words intervene between the concluding 

1 Axrayantarapratyayasyajraydntare kshepaA pratikaA, yatha 
brahmaxabda^ paramatmavishayo n&madishu kshipyate. Bha. 

3 The following sentences give the reason why, although there is 
only one Brahman, the word Brahman is repeated. 
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speech of the fires and the information given by the teacher 
about the person within the eye) declares that no evil 
attacks him who knows the person within the eye, and 
thereby shows the latter to be Brahman. It thus appears 
that the teacher's intention is to speak about that Brahman 
which had formed the topic of the instruction of the fires ; 
to represent it at first as located in the eye and possessing 
the qualities of Saw/yadvama and the like, and to point out 
afterwards that he who thus knows passes on to light and 
so on. He therefore begins by saying, ' That person that 
is seen in the eye that is the Self.' 

1 6. And on account of the statement of the way 
of him who has heard the Upanishads. 

The person placed in the eye is the highest lord for 
the following reason also. From .miti as well as smrz'ti 
we are acquainted with the way of him who has heard 
the Upanishads or the secret knowledge, i.e. who knows 
Brahman. That way, called the path of the gods, is 
described (Pra. Up. I, io), 'Those who have sought the 
Self by penance, abstinence, faith, and knowledge gain 
by the northern path the sun. This is the home of the 
spirits, the immortal, free from fear, the highest. From 
thence they do not return;' and also (Bha. Gita VIII, 24), 
'Fire, light, the bright fortnight, the six months of the 
northern progress of the sun, on that way those who know 
Brahman go, when they have died, to Brahman.' Now that 
very same way is seen to be stated, in our text, for him 
who knows the person within the eye. For we read (Kh. 
Up. IV, 15, 5), ' Now whether people perform obsequies 
for him or no he goes to light ; ' and later on, ' From the 
sun (he goes) to the moon, from the moon to lightning. 
There is a person not human, he leads them to Brahman. 
This is the path of the gods, the path that leads to Brah- 
man. Those who proceed on that path do not return to 
the life of man.' From this description of the way which 
is known to be the way of him who knows Brahman we 
ascertain that the person within the eye is Brahman. 
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17. (The person within the eye is the highest), 
not any other Self; on account of the non- perma- 
nency (of the other Selfs) and on account of the im- 
possibility (of the qualities of the person in the eye 
being ascribed to the other Selfs). 

To the assertion made in the purvapaksha that the 
person in the eye is either the reflected Self or the cog- 
nitional Self (the individual soul) or the Self of some deity 
the following answer is given. — No other Self such as, for 
instance, the reflected Self can be assumed here, on account 
of non-permanency. — The reflected Self, in the first place, 
does not permanently abide in the eye. For when some 
person approaches the eye the reflection of that person 
is seen in the eye, but when the person moves away 
the reflection is seen no longer. The passage 'That 
person within the eye' must, moreover, be held, on the 
ground of proximity, to intimate that the person seen in 
a man's own eye is the object of (that man's) devout medi- 
tation (and not the reflected image of his own person which 
he may see in the eye of another man). [Let, then, another 
man approach the devout man, and let the latter meditate 
on the image reflected in his own eye, but seen by the other 
man only. No, we reply, for] we have no right to make 
the (complicated) assumption that the devout man is, at 
the time of devotion, to bring close to his eye another 
man in order to produce a reflected image in his own 
eye. Scripture, moreover, (viz. Kh. Up. VIII, 9, 1, ' It (the 
reflected Self) perishes as soon as the body perishes,') 
declares the non-permanency of the reflected Self. — And, 
further, 'on account of impossibility' (the person in the 
eye cannot be the reflected Self). For immortality and 
the other qualities ascribed to the person in the eye are 
not to be perceived in the reflected Self. — Of the cogni- 
tional Self, in the second place, which is in general con- 
nexion with the whole body and all the senses, it can 
likewise not be said that it has its permanent station in 
the eye only. That, on the other hand, Brahman although 
all-pervading may, for the purpose of contemplation, be 
[34] K 
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spoken of as connected with particular places such as the 
heart and the like, we have seen already. The cognitional 
Self shares (with the reflected Self) the impossibility of 
having the qualities of immortality and so on attributed to 
it. Although the cognitional Self is in reality not different 
from the highest Self, still there are fictitiously ascribed 
to it (adhyaropita) the effects of nescience, desire and 
works, viz. mortality and fear ; so that neither immortality 
nor fearlessness belongs to it. The qualities of being the 
samyadvama, &c. also cannot properly be ascribed to the 
cognitional Self, which is not distinguished by lordly power 
(aLrvarya). — In the third place, although the Self of a deity 
(viz. the sun) has its station in the eye — according to the 
scriptural passage, ' He rests with his rays in him ' — still 
Selfhood cannot be ascribed to the sun, on account of 
his externality (paragrupatva). Immortality, &c. also cannot 
be predicated of him, as Scripture speaks of his origin and 
his dissolution. For the (so-called) deathlessness of the 
gods only means their (comparatively) long existence. And 
their lordly power also is based on the highest Lord and 
does not naturally belong to them ; as the mantra declares, 
'From terror of it (Brahman) the wind blows, from terror 
the sun rises ; from terror of it Agni and Indra, yea, Death 
runs as the fifth.' — Hence the person in the eye must be 
viewed as the highest Lord only. In the case of this 
explanation being adopted the mention (of the person in 
the eye) as something well known and established, which 
is contained in the words 'is seen* (in the phrase 'the 
person that is seen- in the eye '), has to be taken as referring 
to (the mental perception founded on) the jastra which 
belongs to those who know ; and the glorification (of devout 
meditation) has to be understood as its purpose. 

18. The internal ruler over the devas and so on 
(is Brahman), because the attributes of that (Brah- 
man) are designated. 

In Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 1 ff. we read, 'He who within rules 
this world and the other world and all beings,' and later 
on, ' He who dwells in the earth and within the earth, whom 
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the earth does not know, whose body the earth is, who 
rules the earth within, he is thy Self, the ruler within, the 
immortal,' &c. The entire chapter (to sum up its contents) 
speaks of a being, called the antaryamin (the internal ruler), 
who, dwelling within, rules with reference to the gods, 
the world, the Veda, the sacrifice, the beings, the Self. — 
Here now, owing to the unusualness of the term (antar- 
yamin), there arises a doubt whether it denotes the Self 
of some deity which presides over the gods and so on, 
or some Yogin who has acquired extraordinary powers, 
such as, for instance, the capability of making his body 
subtle, or the highest Self, or some other being. What 
alternative then does recommend itself? 

As the term is an unknown one, the purvapakshin says, 
we must assume that the being denoted by it is also an 
unknown one, different from all those mentioned above. — 
Or else it may be said that, on the one hand, we have no 
right to assume something of an altogether indefinite 
character, and that, on the other hand, the term antarya- 
min — which is derived from antaryamana (ruling within) — 
cannot be called altogether unknown, that therefore antar- 
yamin may be assumed to denote some god presiding over 
the earth, and so on. Similarly, we read (Bri. Up. Ill, 9, 
16), ' He whose dwelling is the earth, whose sight is fire, 
whose mind is light,' &c. A god of that kind is capable of 
ruling the earth, and so on, dwelling within them, because 
he is endowed with the organs of action ; rulership is there- 
fore rightly ascribed to him. — Or else the rulership spoken 
of may belong to some Yogin whom his extraordinary powers 
enable to enter within all things. — The highest Self, on the 
other hand, cannot be meant, as it does not possess the organs 
of action (which are required for ruling). 

To this we make the following reply. — The internal ruler, 
of whom Scripture speaks with reference to the gods, must 
be the highest Self, cannot be anything else. — Why so? — 
Because its qualities are designated in the passage under 
discussion. The universal rulership implied in the statement 
that, dwelling within, it rules the entire aggregate of created 
beings, inclusive of the gods, and so on, is an appropriate 

K 2 
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attribute of the highest Self, since omnipotence depends 
on (the omnipotent ruler) being the cause of all created 
things. — The qualities of Selfhood and immortality also, 
which are mentioned in the passage, ' He is thy Self, the 
ruler within, the immortal,' belong in their primary sense to 
the highest Self. — Further, the passage, ' He whom the earth 
does not know,' which declares that the internal ruler is not 
known by the earth-deity, shows him to be different from 
that deity ; for the deity of the earth knows itself to be the 
earth. — The attributes 'unseen,' 'unheard,' also point to 
the highest Self, which is devoid of shape and other sensible 
qualities. — The objection that the highest Self is destitute 
of the organs of action, and hence cannot be a ruler, is 
without force, because organs of action may be ascribed to 
him owing to the organs of action of those whom he rules. — 
If it should be objected that [if we once admit an internal 
ruler in addition to the individual soul] we are driven to 
assume again another and another ruler ad infinitum ; we 
reply that this is not the case, as actually there is no other 
ruler (but the highest Self l ). The objection would be valid 
only in the case of a difference of rulers actually existing. 
— For all these reasons, the internal ruler is no other but the 
highest Self. 

1 9. And (the internal ruler is) not that which the 
Smriti assumes, (viz. the pradhana,) on account of 
the statement of qualities not belonging to it. 

Good so far, a Sahkhya opponent resumes. The attributes, 
however, of not being seen, &c, belong also to the pradhana 
assumed by the Sankhya-snWti, which is acknowledged to 
be devoid of form and other sensible qualities. For their 

1 According to Scripture, Nirahkuram sarvaniyantritvaw mutaw 
na £a tadrue sarvaniyantari bhedo na £anumana*» jrutibhaditam 
uttishMati. Ananda Giri. Or else, as Go. An. remarks, we may ex- 
plain : as the highest Self is not really different from the individual 
soul. So also Bhamatf : Na Hnavastha, na hi niyantrantarawz tena 
niyamyate Mm tu yo ^fvo niyanta lokasiddhaA sa paramatmevo- 
padhyava^MedakalpitabhedaA. 
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Smrtti says, ' Undiscoverable, unknowable, as if wholly in 
sleep' (Manu I, 5). To this pradhana also the attribute of 
rulership belongs, as it is the cause of all effects. Therefore 
the internal ruler may be understood to denote the pradhana. 
The pradhana has, indeed, been set aside already by the 
Sutra 1, 1, 5, but we bring it forward- again, because we find 
that attributes belonging to it, such as not being seen and 
the like, are mentioned in Scripture. 

To this argumentation the Sutrakara replies that the word 
' internal ruler' cannot denote the pradhana, because qualities 
not belonging to the latter are stated. For, although the 
pradhana may be spoken of as not being seen, &c, it cannot 
be spoken of as seeing, since the Sankhyas admit it to be 
non-intelligent. But the scriptural passage which forms the 
complement to the passage about the internal ruler (Br*. Up. 
Ill, 7, 33) says expressly, ' Unseen but seeing, unheard but 
hearing, unperceived but perceiving, unknown but knowing.' 
— And Selfhood also cannot belong to the pradhana. 

Well, then, if the term 'internal ruler' cannot be admitted 
to denote the pradhana, because the latter is neither a Self 
nor seeing ; let us suppose it to denote the embodied (indi- 
vidual) soul, which is intelligent, and therefore hears, sees, 
perceives, knows ; which is internal (pratya»£), and there- 
fore of the nature of Self ; and which is immortal, because 
it is able to enjoy the fruits of its good and evil actions. 
It is, moreover, a settled matter that the attributes of not 
being seen, &c, belong to the embodied soul, because the 
agent of an action, such as seeing, cannot at the same time 
be the object of the action. This is declared in scriptural 
passages also, as, for instance (Br*". Up. Ill, 4, 3), 'Thou 
couldst not see the seer of sight' The individual soul is, 
moreover, capable of inwardly ruling the complex of the 
organs of action, as it is the enjoyer. Therefore the internal 
ruler is the embodied soul. — To this reasoning the following 
Sutra replies. 



20. And the embodied soul (also cannot be under- 
stood by the internal ruler), for both also (i. e. both 
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recensions of the BWhad Ara»yaka) speak of it as 
different (from the internal ruler). 

The word • not ' (in the Stitra) has to be supplied from 
the preceding Sutra. Although the attributes of seeing, &c, 
belong to the individual soul, still as the soul is limited by 
its adjuncts, as the ether is by a jar, it is not capable of 
dwelling completely within the earth and the other beings 
mentioned, and to rule them. Moreover, the followers of 
both jakhas, i. e. the Ka«vas as well as the Madhyandinas, 
speak in their texts of the individual soul as different from 
the internal ruler, viz. as constituting, like the earth, and so 
on, his abode and the object of his rule. The Kawvas read 
(Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 22), ' He who dwells in knowledge ; ' the 
Madhyandinas, ' He who dwells in the Self.' If the latter 
reading is adopted, the word 'Self denotes the individual 
soul ; if the former, the individual soul is denoted by the 
word 'knowledge;' for the individual soul consists of 
knowledge. It is therefore a settled matter that some 
being different from the individual soul, viz. the lord, is 
denoted by the term ' internal ruler.' — But how, it may be 
asked, is it possible that there should be within one body 
two seers, viz. the lord who rules internally and the individual 
soul different from him ? — Why — we ask in return — should 
that be impossible? — Because, the opponent replies, it is 
contrary to scriptural passages, such as, ' There is no other 
seer but he,' &c, which deny that there is any seeing, hearing, 
perceiving, knowing Self, but the internal ruler under dis- 
cussion. — May, we rejoin, that passage not have the purpose 
of denying the existence of another ruler? — No, the opponent 
replies, for there is no occasion for another ruler (and 
therefore no occasion for denying his existence), and the 
text does not contain any specification, (but merely denies 
the existence of any other seer in general.) 

We therefore advance the following final refutation of the 
opponent's objection. — The declaration of the difference of 
the embodied Self and the internal ruler has its reason in 
the limiting adjunct, consisting of the organs of action, pre- 
sented by Nescience, and is not absolutely true. For the 
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Self within is one only ; two internal Selfs are not possible. 
But owing to its limiting adjunct the one Self is practically 
treated as if it were two ; just as we make a distinction 
between the ether of the jar and the universal ether. Hence 
there is room for those scriptural passages which set forth 
the distinction of knower and object of knowledge, for per- 
ception and the other means of proof, for the intuitive 
knowledge of the apparent world, and for that part of 
Scripture which contains injunctions and prohibitions. In 
accordance with this, the scriptural passage, ' Where there 
is duality, as it were, there one sees another,' declares that 
the whole practical world exists only in the sphere of 
Nescience; while the subsequent passage, 'But when the 
Self only is all this, how should he see another ? ' declares 
that the practical world vanishes in the sphere of true 
knowledge. 

21. That which possesses the attributes of invisi- 
bility and so on (is Brahman), on account of the 
declaration of attributes. 

Scripture says, ' The higher knowledge is this by which 
the Indestructible is apprehended. That which cannot 
be seen nor seized, which is without origin and qualities, 
without eyes and ears, without hands and feet, the eternal, 
all-pervading, omnipresent, infinitesimal, that which is im- 
perishable, that it is which the wise regard as the source 
of all beings' (Mu. Up. I, 1, 5 ; 6). — Here the doubt arises 
whether the source of all beings which is spoken of as 
characterised by invisibility, &c. be the pradhana, or the 
embodied soul, or the highest Lord. 

We must, the punrapakshin says, understand by the 
source of all beings the non-intelligent pradhana because 
(in the passage immediately subsequent to the one quoted) 
only non-intelligent beings are mentioned as parallel in- 
stances. 'As the spider sends forth and draws in its 
thread, as plants grow on the earth, as from the living 
man hairs spring forth on the head and the body, thus 
everything arises here from the Indestructible.' — But, it 
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may be objected, men and spiders which are here quoted 
as parallel instances are of intelligent nature. — No, the 
purvapakshin replies; for the intelligent being as such is 
not the source of the threads and the hair, but everybody 
knows that the non-intelligent body of the spider ruled 
by intelligence is the source of the threads ; and so in the 
case of man also. — While, moreover, in the case of the 
preceding Sutra, the pradhana hypothesis could not be 
accepted, because, although some qualities mentioned, such 
as invisibility and so on, agreed with it, others such as being 
the seer and the like did not; we have here to do only 
with attributes such as invisibility which agree with the 
pradhana, no attribute of a contrary nature being men- 
tioned. — But the qualities mentioned in the complementary 
passage (Mu. Up. I, 1, 9), ' He who knows all and perceives 
all,' do not agree with the non-intelligent pradhana ; how, 
then, can the source of all beings be interpreted to mean the 
pradhana ? — To this the purvapakshin replies : The passage, 
' The higher knowledge is that by which the Indestructible 
is apprehended, that which cannot be seen,' &c, points, by 
means of the term ' the Indestructible,' to the source of all 
beings characterised by invisibility and similar attributes. 
This same ' Indestructible ' is again mentioned later on in 
the passage, 'It is higher than the high Imperishable.' 
Now that which in this latter passage is spoken of as 
higher than the Imperishable may possess the qualities 
of knowing and perceiving everything, while the pradhana 
denoted by the term 'the Imperishable' is the source of 
all beings. — If, however, the word ' source ' (yoni) be taken 
in the sense of operative cause, we may by ' the source 
of the beings ' understand the embodied Self also, which, 
by means of merit and demerit, is the cause of the origin 
of the complex of things. 

To this we make the following reply. — That which here 
is spoken of as the source of all beings, distinguished by 
such qualities as invisibility and so on, can be the highest 
Lord only, nothing else. — Whereupon is this conclusion 
founded ? — On the statement of attributes. For the clause, 
'He who is all-knowing, all-perceiving,' clearly states an 
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attribute belonging to the highest Lord only, since the 
attributes of knowing all and perceiving all cannot be 
predicated either of the non-intelligent pradhana or the 
embodied soul whose power of sight is narrowed by its 
limiting conditions. To the objection that the qualities 
of knowing and perceiving all are, in the passage under 
discussion, attributed to that which is higher than the 
source of all beings — which latter is denoted by the term 
' the Imperishable ' — not to the source itself, we reply that 
this explanation is inadmissible because the source of all 
beings, which — in the clause, ' From the Indestructible every- 
thing here arises ' — is designated as the material cause of 
all created beings, is later on spoken of as all-knowing, 
and again as the cause of all created beings, viz. in the 
passage (I, 1,9),' From him who knows all and perceives 
all, whose brooding consists of knowledge, from him is 
born that Brahman, name, form, and food.' As therefore 
the Indestructible which forms the general topic of dis- 
cussion is, owing to the identity of designation, recognised 
(as being referred to in the later passage also), we understand 
that it is the same Indestructible to which the attributes 
of knowing and perceiving all are ascribed. — We further 
maintain that also the passage, ' Higher than the high 
Imperishable,' does not refer to any being different from 
the imperishable source of all beings which is the general 
topic of discussion. We conclude this from the circum- 
stance that the passage, ' He truly told that knowledge 
of Brahman through which he knows the imperis'hable 
true person,' (I, a, 13 ; which passage leads on to the 
passage about that which is higher than the Imperishable,) 
merely declares that the imperishable source of all beings, 
distinguished by invisibility and the like — which formed 
the subject of the preceding chapter — will be discussed. 
The reason why that imperishable source is called higher 
than the high Imperishable, we shall explain under the next 
Sutra. — Moreover, two kinds of knowledge are enjoined 
there (in the Upanishad), a lower and a higher one. Of 
the lower one it is said that it comprises the Rig-veda and 
so on, and then the text continues, ' The higher knowledge 
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is that by which the Indestructible is apprehended.' Here 
the Indestructible is declared to be the subject of the 
higher knowledge. If we now were to assume that the 
Indestructible distinguished by invisibility and like qualities 
is something different from the highest Lord, the know- 
ledge referring to it would not be the higher one. For 
the distinction of lower and higher knowledge is made on 
account of the diversity of their results, the former leading 
to mere worldly exaltation, the latter to absolute bliss ; and 
nobody would assume absolute bliss to result from the know- 
ledge of the pradhana. — Moreover, as on the view we are 
controverting the highest Self would be assumed to be 
something higher than the imperishable source of all 
beings, three kinds of knowledge would have to be ac- 
knowledged, while the text expressly speaks of two kinds 
only. — Further, the reference to the knowledge of every- 
thing being implied in the knowledge of one thing — which 
is contained in the passage (I, 1, 3), 'Sir, what is that 
through which if it is known everything else • becomes 
known ? ' — is possible only if the allusion is to Brahman 
the Self of all, and not either to the pradhana which com- 
prises only what is non-intelligent or to the enjoyer viewed 
apart from the objects of enjoyment. — The text, moreover, 
by introducing the knowledge of Brahman as the chief 
subject — which it does in the passage (I, 1, 1), ' He told the 
knowledge of Brahman, the foundation of all knowledge, 
to his eldest son Atharvan ' — and by afterwards declaring 
that out of the two kinds of knowledge, viz. the lower 
one and the higher one, the higher one leads to the com- 
prehension of the Imperishable, shows that the knowledge 
of the Imperishable is the knowledge of Brahman. On the 
other hand, the term 'knowledge of Brahman' would 
become meaningless if that Imperishable which is to be 
comprehended by means of it were not Brahman. The 
lower knowledge of works which comprises the i?*'g-veda, 
and so on, is mentioned preliminarily to the knowledge of 
Brahman for the mere purpose of glorifying the latter; 
as appears from the passages in which it (the lower know- 
ledge) is spoken of slightingly, such as (I, 2, 7), ' But frail 
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indeed are those boats, the sacrifices, the eighteen in 
which this lower ceremonial has been told. Fools who 
praise this as the highest good are subject again and again 
to old age and death.' After these slighting remarks the 
text declares that he who turns away from the lower 
knowledge is prepared for the highest one (I, 2, 12), 
* Let a Brahmawa after he has examined all these worlds 
which are gained by works acquire freedom from all desires. 
Nothing that is eternal (not made) can be gained by what 
is not eternal (made). Let him in order to understand this 
take fuel in his hand and approach a guru who is learned 
and dwells entirely in Brahman.' — The remark that, because 
the earth and other non-intelligent things are adduced as 
parallel instances, that also which is compared to them, 
viz. the source of all beings must be non-intelligent, is 
without foundation, since it is not necessary that two 
things of which one is compared to the other should be 
of absolutely the same nature. The things, moreover, to 
which the source of all beings is compared, viz. the earth 
and the like, are material, while nobody would assume the 
source of all beings to be material. — For all these reasons 
the source of all beings, which possesses the attributes 
of invisibility and so on, is the highest Lord. 

22. The two others (i.e. the individual soul and 
the pradhana) are not (the source of all beings) be- 
cause there are stated distinctive attributes and 
difference. 

The source of all beings is the highest Lord, not either 
of the two others, viz. the pradhana and the individual soul, 
on account of the following reason also. In the first place, 
the text distinguishes the source of all beings from the 
embodied soul, as something of a different nature ;. compare 
the passage (II, 1, 2), 'That heavenly person is without 
body, he is both without and within, not produced, with- 
out breath and without mind, pure.' The distinctive attri- 
butes mentioned here, such as being of a heavenly nature, 
and so on, can in no way belong to the individual soul, 
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which erroneously considers itself to be limited by name 
and form as presented by Nescience, and erroneously imputes 
their attributes to itself. Therefore the passage manifestly 
refers to the Person which is the subject of all the Upanishads. 
— In the second place, the source of all beings which forms 
the general topic is represented in the text as something 
different from the pradhana, viz. in the passage, ' Higher 
than the high Imperishable.' Here the term ' Imperishable ' 
means that undeveloped entity which represents the seminal 
potentiality of names and forms, contains the fine parts 
of the material elements, abides in the Lord, forms his 
limiting adjunct, and being itself no effect is high in com- 
parison to all effects ; the whole phrase, ' Higher than the 
high Imperishable,' which expresses a difference then 
clearly shows that the highest Self is meant here. — We do 
not on that account assume an independent entity called 
pradhana and say that the source of all beings is stated 
separately therefrom ; but if a pradhana is to be assumed 
at all (in agreement with the common opinion) and if being 
assumed it is assumed of such a nature as not to be opposed 
to the statements of Scripture, viz. as the subtle cause of all 
beings denoted by the terms ' the Undeveloped ' and so on, 
we have no objection to such an assumption, and declare 
that, on account of the separate statement therefrom, i.e. 
from that pradhana, ' the source of all beings ' must mean 
the highest Lord. — A further argument in favour of the 
same conclusion is supplied by the next Sutra. 

23. And on account of its form being mentioned. 

Subsequently to the passage, 'Higher than the high 
Imperishable,' we meet (in the passage, ' From him is born 
breath,' &c.) with a description of the creation of all things, 
from breath down to earth, and then with a statement of 
the form of this same source of beings as consisting of 
all created beings, ' Fire is his head, his eyes the sun and 
the moon, the quarters his ears, his speech the Vedas dis- 
closed, the wind his breath, his heart the universe ; from 
his feet came the earth; he is indeed the inner Self of 
all things.' This statement of form can refer only to the 
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highest Lord, and not either to the embodied soul, which, 
on account of its small power, cannot be the cause of all 
effects, or to the pradhana, which cannot be the inner Self 
of all beings. We therefore conclude that the source of all 
beings is the highest Lord, not either of the other two. — 
But wherefrom do you conclude that the quoted declara- 
tion of form refers to the source of all beings ? — From the 
general topic, we reply. The word ' he ' (in the clause, ' He 
is indeed the inner Self of all things ') connects the passage 
with the general topic. As the source of all beings consti- 
tutes the general topic, the whole passage, from ' From him 
is born breath,' up to, ' He is the inner Self of all beings,' 
refers to that same source. Similarly, when in ordinary 
conversation a certain teacher forms the general topic of the 
talk, the phrase, ' Study under him ; he knows the Veda and 
the Vedangas thoroughly,' as a matter of course, refers to 
that same teacher. — But how can a bodily form be ascribed 
to the source of all beings which is characterised by invisi- 
bility and similar attributes? — The statement as to its nature, 
we reply, is made for the purpose of showing that the source 
of all beings is the Self of all beings, not of showing that it is 
of a bodily nature. The case is analogous to such passages 
as, • I am food, I am food, I am the eater of food ' (Taitt. 
Up. Ill, 10, 6). — Others, however, are of opinion 1 that the 
statement quoted does not refer to the source of all beings, 
because that to which it refers is spoken of as something 
produced. For, on the one hand, the immediately pre- 
ceding passage (' From him is born health, mind, and all 
organs of sense, ether, air, light, water, and the earth, the 
support of all ') speaks of the aggregate of beings from air 
down to earth as something produced, and, on the other 

1 VWttikr/dvySkhyam dushayati, Go. An. ; ekadw inaw dushayati, 
Ananda Giri; tad etat paramatenakshepasamadhanabhyaw vya- 
khy&ya svamatena vya^ash/e, puna h jabdo*pi purvastnad vuesha/w 
dyotayann asyesh/ata/» sMayati, Bhamati. — The statement of the 
two former commentators must be understood to mean — in agree- 
ment with the Bh&matt — that .Sankara is now going to refute the 
preceding explanation by the statement of his own view. Thus 
Go. An. later on explains ' asmin pakshe ' by ' svapakshe.' 
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hand, a passage met with later on (' From him comes Agni, 
the sun being his fuel,' up to ' All herbs and juices ') ex- 
presses itself to the same purpose. How then should all at 
once, in the midst of these two passages (which refer to the 
creation), a statement be made about the nature of the source 
of all beings? — The attribute of being the Self of all beings 
(which above was said to be mentioned in the passage about 
the creation, ' Fire is his head,' &c, is not mentioned there but) 
is stated only later on in a passage subsequent to that which 
refers to the creation, viz. ' The Person is all this, sacrifice,' 
&c. (II, i, 10). — Now, we see that jruti as well as smriti 
speaks of the birth of Pra^apati, whose body is this three- 
fold world ; compare Rig-veda. Samh. X, iai, i, 'Hirawya- 
garbha arose in the beginning ; he was the one born Lord 
of things existing. He established the earth and this sky ; 
to what God shall we offer our oblation ? ' where the expres- 
sion ' arose ' means ' he was born.' And in smrz'ti we read, 
' He is the first embodied one, he is called the Person ; as 
the primal creator of the beings Brahman was evolved in 
the beginning.' This Person which is (not the original 
Brahman but) an effect (like other created beings) may be 
called the internal Self of all beings (as it is called in II, i, 4), 
because in the form of the Self of breath it abides in the 
Selfsof all beings. — On this latter explanation (according to 
which the passage, ' Fire is his head,' &c, does not describe 
the nature of the highest Lord, and can therefore not be 
referred to in the Sutra) the declaration as to the Lord 
being the ' nature ' of all which is contained in the passage, 
' The Person is all this, sacrifice,' &c, must be taken as the 
reason for establishing the highest Lord, (i. e. as the passage 
which, according to the Sutra, proves that the source of all 
beings is the highest Lord l .) 

1 The question is to what passage the ' rupopany&s&t ' of the 
Sutra refers. — According to the opinion set forth first it refers to 
Mu. Up. II, 1, 4 ff. — But, according to the second view, II, 1, 4 to 
II, 1, 9, cannot refer to the source of all beings, i. e. the highest 
Self, because that entire passage describes the creation, the inner 
Self of which is not the highest Self but Pra^ipati, i. e. the Hirawya- 
garbha or Sutr&tman of the later Ved&nta, who is himself an 
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24. Vairvanara (is the highest Lord) on account of 
the distinction qualifying the common terms (Vaisva- 
nara and Self). 

(In Kh. Up. V, 11 ff.) a discussion begins with the words, 
' What is our Self, what is Brahman ? ' and is carried on in 
the passage, ' You know at present that Vairvanara Self, 
tell us that ; ' after that it is declared with reference to 
Heaven, sun, air, ether, water, and earth, that they are con- 
nected with the qualities of having good light, &c, and, in 
order to disparage devout meditation on them singly, that 
they stand to the Vairvanara in the relation of being his head, 
&c, merely ; and then finally (V, 1 8) it is said, ' But he who 
meditates on the Vairvanara Self as measured by a span, as 
abhivimana 1 , he eats food in all worlds, in all beings, in all 
Selfs. Of that Vairvanara Self the head is Sute^as (having 
goodlight),the eyeVirvarupa(multiform),the breath Przthag- 
vartman (moving in various courses), the trunk Bahula (full), 
the bladder Rayi (wealth), the feet the earth, the chest the 
altar, the hairs the grass on thealtar, the heart the Garhapatya 
fire, the mind the Anvaharya fire, the mouth the Ahavaniya 
fire.' — Here the doubt arises whether by the term ' Vairva- 
nara ' we have to understand the gastric fire, or the elemental 
fire, or the divinity presiding over the latter, or the embodied 
soul, or the highest Lord. — Butwhat.it may be asked, gives 
rise to this doubt ? — The circumstance, we reply, of * Vairva- 
nara ' being employed as a common term for the gastric fire, 
the elemental fire, and the divinity of the latter, while ' Self 
is a term applying to the embodied soul as well as to the 
highest Lord. Hence the doubt arises which meaning of 
the term is to be accepted and which to be set aside. 

Which, then, is the alternative to be embraced? — Vai- 
rvanara, the purvapakshin maintains, is the gastric fire, 
because we meet, in some passages, with the term used in 

' effect,' and who is called the inner Self, because he is the breath 
of life (prawa) in everything. — Hence the Stitra must be connected 
with another passage, and that passage is found in II, 1, 10, where 
it is said that the Person (i. e. the highest Self) is all this, &c. 
1 About which term see later on. 
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that special sense ; so, for instance (Bri. Up. V, 9), ' Agni 
Vai^vanara is the fire within man by which the food that is 
eaten is cooked.' — Or else the term may denote fire in general, 
as we see it used in that sense also ; so, for instance (Rig- 
veda Saw/h. X, 88, 12), ' For the whole world the gods have 
made the Agni Vai^vanara a sign of the days.' Or, in the 
third place, the word may denote that divinity whose body 
is fire. For passages in which the term has that sense are 
likewise met with ; compare, for instance, Rig-veda Sawn. I, 
98, 1, ' May we be in the favour of VaLrvanara ; for he is the 
king of the beings, giving pleasure, of ready grace ; ' this 
and similar passages properly applying to a divinity 
endowed with power and similar qualities. Perhaps it 
will be urged against the preceding explanations, that, 
as the word VaLrvanara is used in co-ordination with the 
term ' Self,' and as the term ' Self alone is used in the intro- 
ductory passage (' What is our Self, what is Brahman ? '), 
Vaijvanara has to be understood in a modified sense, so as 
to be in harmony with the term Self. Well, then, the 
purvapakshin rejoins, let us suppose that Vauvanara is 
the embodied Self which, as being an enjoyer, is in close 
vicinity to the Vaijvanara fire, 1 (i.e. the fire within the 
body,) and with which the qualification expressed by 
the term, ' Measured by a span,' well agrees, since it is 
restricted by its limiting condition (viz. the body and so 
on). — In any case it is evident that the term Vaijvanara 
does not denote the highest Lord. 

To this we make the following reply. — The word VaLrvi- 
nara denotes the highest Self, on account of the distinction 
qualifying the two general terms. — Although the term ' Self,' 
as well as the term ' Vairvanara,' has various meanings — 
the latter term denoting three beings while the former 
denotes two — yet we observe a distinction from which we 
conclude that both terms can here denote the highest Lord 
only ; viz. in the passage, ' Of that Vauvanara Self the head 
is Sute,gas,' &c. For it is clear that that passage refers to 
the highest Lord in so far as he is distinguished by having 
heaven, and so on, for his head and limbs, and in so far as 

1 Sartre lakshawaya vawvanarajabdopapattim aba tasjeti. An. Gi. 
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he has entered into a different state (viz. into the state of 
being the Self of the threefold world) ; represents him, in 
fact, for the purpose of meditation, as the internal Self of 
everything. As such the absolute Self may be represented, 
because it is the cause of everything ; for as the cause 
virtually contains all the states belonging to its effects, the 
heavenly world, and so on, may be spoken of as the members 
of the highest Self. — Moreover, the result which Scripture 
declares to abide in all worlds — viz. in the passage, * He eats 
food in all worlds, in all beings, in all Selfs ' — is" possible only 
if we take the term Vai-rvanara to denote the highest Self. — 
The same remark applies to the declaration that all the sins 
are burned of him who has that knowledge, ' Thus all his 
sins are burned,' &c. (Kh. Up. V, 24, 3). — Moreover, we 
meet at the beginning of the chapter with the words ' Self 
and ' Brahman ; ' viz. in the passage, ' What is our Self, 
what is Brahman ? ' Now these are marks of Brahman, and 
indicate the highest Lord only. Hence he only can be 
meant by the term Vauvanara. 

25. (And) because that which is stated by Smrhi 
(i. e. the shape of the highest Lord as described by 
Smr hi) is an inference (i. e. an indicatory mark from 
which we infer the meaning of .Sruti). 

The highest Lord only is Vairvanara, for that reason also 
that Smr/ti ascribes to the highest Lord only a shape con- 
sisting of the threefold world, the fire constituting his mouth, 
the heavenly world his head, &c. So, for instance, in the 
following passage, ' He whose mouth is fire, whose head 
the heavenly world, whose navel the ether, whose feet the 
earth, whose eye the sun, whose ears the regions, reverence 
to him the Self of the world.' The shape described here in 
Smrz'ti allows us to infer a .Sruti passage on which the Smriti 
rests, and thus constitutes an inference, i. e. a sign indicatory 
of the word ' Valrvanara ' denoting the highest Lord. For, 
although the quoted Smr/ti passage contains a glorification 1 , 

1 And as such might be said not to require a basis for its 
statements. 

[34] L 
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still even a glorification in the form in which it there appears 
is not possible, unless it has a Vedic passage to rest on. — 
Other Smrtti passages also may be quoted in connexion 
with this Sutra, so, for instance, the following one, ' He 
whose head the wise declare to be the heavenly world, whose 
navel the ether, whose eyes sun and moon, whose ears the 
regions, and whose feet the earth, he is the inscrutable 
leader of all beings.' 

26. If it be maintained that (Vaisvanara is) not (the 
highest Lord) on account of the term (viz. Vaisva- 
nara, having a settled different meaning), &c, and 
on account of his abiding within (which is a charac- 
teristic of the gastric fire) ; (we say) no, on account 
of the perception (of the highest Lord), being taught 
thus (viz. in the gastric fire), and on account of the 
impossibility (of the heavenly world, &c. being the 
head, &c. of the gastric fire), and because they (the 
Va^asaneyins) read of him (viz. the VaLrvanara) as 
man (which term cannot apply to the gastric fire). 

Here the following objection is raised. — VaLrvanara can- 
not be the highest Lord, on account of the term, &c, and 
on account of the abiding within. The term, viz. the term 
VaLrvanara, cannot be applied to the highest Lord, because 
the settled use of language assigns to it a different sense. 
Thus, also, with regard to the term Agni (fire) in the pas- 
sage (Sat. Bra. X, 6, 1, 11), ' He is the Agni Vaijvanara.' 
The word ' &c* (in the SQtra) hints at the fiction concerning 
the three sacred fires, the garhapatya being represented as 
the heart, and so on, of the VaLrvanara Self (AT//. Up. V, 
18, 2 1 ). — Moreover, the passage, 'Therefore the first food 
which a man may take is in the place of homa ' {Kh. Up. V, 
19, 1), contains a glorification of (VaLrvanara) being the abode 
of the oblation to Prawa 2 . For these reasons wehave to under- 

1 Na k& garhapaly&dihr/dayadiia brahmawaA sambhavini. Bha- 
matf. 

s Na fa. prawShutyadhikarawata * nyatra ^a/ttaragner yu^yate. 
Bhamatt. 
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stand by VaLrvanara the gastric fire. — Moreover, Scripture 
speaks of the Vaijvanara as abiding within, ' He knows him 
abiding within man ; ' which again applies to the gastric fire 
only. — With reference to the averment that on account of the 
specifications contained in the passage, ' His head is Sute^as,' 
&c, VaLrvanara is to be explained as the highest Self, we 
(the purvapakshin) ask : How do you reach the decision 
that those specifications, although agreeing with both inter- 
pretations, must be assumed to refer to the highest Lord 
only, and not to the gastric fire ? — Or else we may assume 
that the passage speaks of the elemental fire which abides 
within and without ; for that that fire is also connected with 
the heavenly world.and so on, we understand from the mantra, 
' He who with his light has extended himself over earth 
and heaven, the two halves of the world, and the atmo- 
sphere' (Rig-veda. Samh. X, 88,3). — Or else the attribute of 
having the heavenly world, and so on, for its members may, 
on account of its power, be attributed to that divinity which 
has the elemental fire for its body. — Therefore Vauvanara 
is not the highest Lord. 

To all this we reply as follows. — Your assertions are 
unfounded, ' because there is taught the perception in this 
manner.' The reasons (adduced in the former part of the 
Sutra), viz. the term, and so on, are not sufficient to make 
us abandon the interpretation according to which Vai-rvanara 
is the highest Lord. — Why? — On account of perception being 
taught in this manner, i. e. without the gastric fire being set 
aside. For the passages quoted teach the perception of the 
highest Lord i n the gastric fire, analogously to such pas- 
sages as ' Let a man meditate on the mind as Brahman ' 
(Kh. Up. Ill, 18, 1).— Or else they teach that the object of 
perception is the highest Lord, in so far as he has the 
gastric fire called Vairvanara for his limiting condition ; ana- 
logously to such passages as ' He who consists of mind, 
whose body is breath, whose form is light ' (Kh. Up. Ill, 
14, % l ). If it were the aim of the passages about the Vaij- 

1 According to the former explanation the gastric fire is to be 
looked on as the outward manifestation (pratika) of the highest 
Lord ; according to the latter as his limiting condition. 

L 2 
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vanara to make statements not concerning the highest Lord, 
but merely concerning the gastric fire, there would be no 
possibility of specifications such as contained in the passage 
' His head is Sute^as,' &c. That also on the assumption of 
Vaijvanara being either the divinity of fire or the elemental 
fire no room is to be found for the said specifications, we 
shall show under the following Sutra. — Moreover, if the 
mere gastric fire were meant, there would be room only 
for a declaration that it abides within man, not that it is 
man. But, as a matter of fact, the Va^asaneyins speak of 
him — in their sacred text — as man, ' This Agni Vaijvanara 
is man ; he who knows this Agni Vaijvanara as man-like, as 
abiding within man,'&c. (Sat. Bra. X, 6, 1, 11). The highest 
Lord, on the other hand, who is the Self of everything, may 
be spoken of as well as man, as abiding within man. — Those 
who, in the latter part of the Sfltra, read ' man-like ' (puru- 
shavidham) instead of ' man ' (purusham), wish to express 
the following meaning : If Vaijvanara were assumed to be 
the gastric fire only, he might be spoken of as abiding within 
man indeed, but not as man-like. But the Vi^asaneyins do 
speak of him as man-like, ' He who knows him as man-like, 
as abiding within man.' — The meaning of the term man-like 
is to be concluded from the context, whence it will be seen 
that, with reference to nature, it means that the highest Lord 
has the heaven for his head, &c, and is based on the earth ; 
and with reference to man, that he forms the head, &c, and 
is based on the chin (of the devout worshipper 1 ). 

27. For the same reasons (the Vawvanara) cannot 
be the divinity (of fire), or the element (of fire). 

The averment that the fanciful attribution of members 
contained in the passage ' His head is Sute.gas,' &c. may 
apply to the elemental fire also which from the mantras 
is seen to be connected with the heavenly world, &c, or else 
to the divinity whose body is fire, on account of its power, 
is refuted by the following remark: For the reasons 

1 I. e. that he may be fancifully identified with the head and so 
on of the devout worshipper. 
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already stated Vaijvanara is neither the divinity nor the 
element. For to the elemental fire which is mere heat 
and light the heavenly world and so on cannot properly 
be ascribed as head and so on, because an effect cannot 
be the Self of another effect. — Again, the heavenly world 
cannot be ascribed as head, &c. to the divinity of fire, in 
spite of the power of the latter ; for, on the one hand, it is 
not a cause (but a mere effect), and on the other hand 
its power depends on the highest Lord. Against all these 
interpretations there lies moreover the objection founded 
on the inapplicability of the term ' Self.' 

28. Gaimini (declares that there is) no contradic- 
tion even on the assumption of a direct (worship of 
the highest Lord as VaisvSnara). 

Above (Stitra 26) it has been said that Vaijvanara is 
the highest Lord, to be meditated upon as having the 
gastric fire either for his outward manifestation or for his 
limiting condition ; which interpretation was accepted in 
deference to the circumstance that he is spoken of as 
abiding within — and so on. — The teacher Gaim'mi however 
is of opinion that it is not necessary to have recourse to 
the assumption of an outward manifestation or limiting 
condition, and that there is no objection to refer the 
passage about Vauvanara to the direct worship of the 
highest Lord. — But, if you reject the interpretation based 
on the gastric fire, you place yourself in opposition to the 
statement that VaiVvanara abides within, and to the reasons 
founded on the term, &c. (Su. a6). — To this we reply that 
we in no way place ourselves in opposition to the statement 
that Vaijvanara abides within. For the passage, ' He knows 
him as man-like, as abiding within man,' does not by any 
means refer to the gastric fire, the latter being neither 
the general topic of discussion nor having been mentioned 
by name before. — What then does it refer to ? — It refers to 
that which forms the subject of discussion, viz. that similarity 
to man (of the highest Self) which is fancifully found in the 
members of man from the upper part of the head down to 
the chin ; the text therefore says, ' He knows him as man-like, 
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as abiding within man,' just as we say of a branch that it 
abides within the tree 1 . — Or else we may adopt another 
interpretation and say that after the highest Self has been 
represented as having the likeness to man as a limiting 
condition, with regard to nature as well as to man, the 
passage last quoted (' He knows him as abiding within 
man ') speaks of the same highest Self as the mere witness 
(sakshin ; i. e. as the pure Self, non-related to the limiting 
conditions). — The consideration of the context having thus 
shown that the highest Self has to be resorted to for the 
interpretation of the passage, the term ' VaLrvanara ' must 
denote the highest Self in some way or other. The word 
'Vijvanara* is to be explained either as 'he who is all 
and man (i. e. the individual soul),' or ' he to whom souls 
belong ' (in so far as he is their maker or ruler), and thus 
denotes the highest Self which is the Self of all. And the 
form ' Vaijvanara ' has the same meaning as ' Visvanara,' the 
taddhita-suffix, by which the former word is derived from 
the latter, not changing the meaning ; just as in the case 
of rakshasa (derived from rakshas), and vayasa (derived 
from vayas). — The word 'Agni' also may denote the 
highest Self if we adopt the etymology agni=agra«i, i.e. 
he who leads in front. — As the Garhapatya-fire finally, and 
as the abode of the oblation to breath the highest Self 
may be represented because it is the Self of all. 

But, if it is assumed that Vaijvanara denotes the highest 
Self, how can Scripture declare that he is measured by a 
span ? — On the explanation of this difficulty we now enter. 

29. On account of the manifestation, so Asmara- 
thya opines. 

The circumstance of the highest Lord who transcends 
all measure being spoken of as measured by a span has 
for its reason ' manifestation.' The highest Lord manifests 

1 Whereby we mean not that it is inside the tree, but that it 
forms a part of the tree. — The VawvSnara Self is identified with the 
different members of the body, and these members abide within, 
i. e. form parts of the body. 
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himself as measured by a span, i. e. he specially manifests 
himself for the benefit of his worshippers in some special 
places, such as the heart and the like, where he may be 
perceived. Hence, according to the opinion of the teacher 
Ajmarathya, the scriptural passage which speaks of him 
who is measured by a span may refer to the highest Lord. 

30. On account of remembrance ; so Badari opines. 

Or else the highest Lord may be called ' measured by 
a span ' because he is remembered by means of the mind 
which is seated in the heart which is measured by a span. 
Similarly, barley-corns which are measured by means of 
prasthas are themselves called prasthas. It must be ad- 
mitted that barley-grains themselves have a certain size 
which is merely rendered manifest through their being 
connected with a prastha measure ; while the highest Lord 
himself does not possess a size to be rendered manifest 
by his connexion with the heart. Still the remembrance 
(of the Lord by means of the mind) may be accepted as 
offering a certain foundation for the Sruti passage concern- 
ing him who is measured by a span. — Or else 1 the Stitra 
may be interpreted to mean that the Lord, although not 
really measured by a span, is to be remembered (meditated 
upon) as being of the measure of a span ; whereby the 
passage is furnished with an appropriate sense. — Thus the 
passage about him who is measured by a span may, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the teacher Badari, be referred 
to the highest Lord, on account of remembrance. 

31. On the ground of imaginative identification 
(the highest Lord may be called pradesamatra), 
Gaimini thinks ; for thus (Scripture) declares. 

Or else the passage about him who is measured by a 
span may be considered to rest on imaginative combin- 
ation. — Why? — Because the passage of the Va^asaneyi- 

1 Parima»asya hr/dayadvdrlropitasya smaryamSwe katham Sropo 
vishayavishayitvena bhedSd ity iwankya vySkhyiuitaram Sha pra- 
dereii. Ananda Gin. 
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brahmawa which treats of the same topic identifies heaven, 
earth, and so on — which are the members of VaurvSnara 
viewed as the Self of the threefold world— with certain 
parts of the human frame, viz. the parts comprised between 
the upper part of the head and the chin, and thus declares 
the imaginative identity of VaLrvSnara with something 
whose measure is a span. There we read, ' The Gods 
indeed reached him, knowing him as measured by a span 
as it were. Now I will declare them (his members) to 
you so as to identify him (the Vauvanara) with that whose 
measure is a span ; thus he said. Pointing to the upper 
part of the head he said : This is what stands above (i. e. 
the heavenly world) as VaLrvSnara (i. e. the head of Vaij- 
vanara '). Pointing to the eyes he said : This is he with 
good light (i. e. the sun) as VaLrv&nara (i. e. the eye of 
V.). Pointing to the nose he said : This is he who moves 
on manifold paths (i. e. the air) as Vaisv&nara (i. e. the 
breath of V.). Pointing to the space (ether) within his 
mouth he said : This is the full one (i. e. the ether) as 
Vaijv&nara. Pointing to the saliva within his mouth he 
said : This is wealth as Vai-rv&nara (i. e. the water in the 
bladder of V.). Pointing to the chin he said : This is 
the base as VaLrvclnara (i. e. the feet of V.).' — Although 
in the Va^asaneyi-br&hmawa the heaven is denoted as 
that which has the attribute of standing above and the 
sun as that which has the attribute of good light, while 
in the KA&ndogya. the heaven is spoken of as having good 
light and the sun as being multiform ; still this difference 
does not interfere (with the unity of the vidy4) *, because 
both texts equally use the term ' measured by a span,' and 
because all j&khas intimate the same. — The above explana- 
tion of the term 'measured by a span,' which rests on 
imaginative identification, the teacher Gaimini considers the 
most appropriate one. 

32. Moreover they (the G^balas) speak of him 

A 

1 Atra sarvatra vawvinarajabdas tadangapara//. Go. An. 
* Which unity entitles us to use the passage from the .Sat. Bra\ 
for the explanation of the passage from the Kh. Up. 
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(the highest Lord) in that (i. e. the interstice between 
the top of the head and the chin which is measured 
by a span). 

Moreover the Cabalas speak in their text of the highest 
Lord as being in the interstice between the top of the head 
and the chin. ' The unevolved infinite Self abides in the 
avimukta (i.e. the non-released soul). Where does that 
avimukta abide ? It abides in the Vara«a and the Nasi, in 
the middle. What is that Varawa, what is that Nasi ? ' The 
text thereupon etymologises the term Vara«a as that which 
wards off (varayati) all evil done by the senses, and the 
term Nasi as that which destroys (na^ayati) all evil done 
by the senses ; and then continues, ' And what is its place ? 
— The place where the eyebrows and the nose join. That is 
the joining place of the heavenly world (represented by the 
upper part of the head) and of the other (i. e. the earthly 
world represented by the chin).' (Cabala Up. I.) — Thus 
it appears that the scriptural statement which ascribes 
to the highest Lord the measure of a span is appropriate. 
That the highest Lord is called abhivimana refers to his 
being the inward Self of all. As such he is directly 
measured, i.e. known by all animate beings. Or else 
the word may be explained as ' he who is near everywhere 
— as the inward Self — and who at the same time is measure- 
less ' (as being infinite). Or else it may denote the highest 
Lord as him who, as the cause of the world, measures it 
out, L e. creates it. By all this it is proved that Vaijvanara 
is the highest Lord. 
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THIRD PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

i. The abode of heaven, earth, and so on (is 
Brahman), on account of the term ' own,' i. e. Self. 

We read (Mu. Up. II, 2, 5), ' He in whom the heaven, the 
earth, and the sky are woven, the mind also with all the 
vital airs, know him alone as the Self, and leave off other 
words ! He is the bridge of the Immortal.' — Here the doubt 
arises whether the abode which is intimated by the state- 
ment of the heaven and so on being woven in it is the 
highest Brahman or something else. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the abode is something 
else, on account of the expression, ' It is the bridge of the 
Immortal.' For, he says, it is known from every-day ex- 
perience that a bridge presupposes some further bank to 
which it leads, while it is impossible to assume something 
further beyond the highest Brahman, which in Scripture is 
called 'endless, without a further shore* (Br*. Up. 11,4, 12). 
Now if the abode is supposed to be something different 
from Brahman, it must be supposed to be either the pra- 
dhftna known from Smr/'ti, which, as being the (general) 
cause, may be called the (general) abode ; or the air known 
from .SYuti, of which it is said (Br/. Up. Ill, 7, 2, ' Air is that 
thread, O Gautama. By air as by a thread, O Gautama, 
this world and the other world and all beings are strung 
together'), that it supports all things ; or else the embodied 
soul which, as being the enjoyer, may be considered as an 
abode with reference to the objects of its fruition. 

Against this view we argue with the sutrakara as follows : — 
' Of the world consisting of heaven, earth, and so on, which 
in the quoted passage is spoken of as woven (upon some- 
thing), the highest Brahman must be the abode.' — Why ? — 
On account of the word ' own,' i. e. on account of the word 
'Self.' For we meet with the word 'Self in the pas- 
sage, 'Know him alone as the Self.' This term 'Self is 
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thoroughly appropriate only if we understand the highest 
Self and not anything else. — (To propound another inter- 
pretation of the phrase ' sv&yabdat ' employed in the Sutra.) 
Sometimes also Brahman is spoken of in Sruti as the 
general abode by its own terms (i.e. by terms properly 
designating Brahman), as, for instance (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 4), 
' All these creatures, my dear, have their root in the being, 
their abode in the being, their rest in the being 1 .' — (Or 
else we have to explain 'svarabdena' as follows), In 
the passages preceding and following the passage under 
discussion Brahman is glorified with its own names 2 ; 
cp. Mii. Up. II, 1, 10, 'The Person is all this, sacrifice, 
penance, Brahman, the highest Immortal,' and II, 2, 11, 
' That immortal Brahman is before, is behind, Brahman is 
to the right and left.' Here, on account of mention being 
made of an abode and that which abides, and on account of 
the co-ordination expressed in the passage, ' Brahman is 
all ' (Mu. Up. II, a, 1 1), a suspicion might arise that Brah- 
man is of a manifold variegated nature, just as in the case 
of a tree consisting of different parts we distinguish branches, 
stem, and root. In order to remove this suspicion the text 
declares (in the passage under discussion), 'Know him 
alone as the Self.' The sense of which is : The Self is not 
to be known as manifold, qualified by the universe of effects ; 
you are rather to dissolve by true knowledge the universe 
of effects, which is the mere product of Nescience, and to 
know that one Self, which is the general abode, as uniform. 
Just as when somebody says, ' Bring that on which Deva- 
datta sits,' the person addressed brings the chair only (the 
abode of Devadatta), not Devadatta himself; so the pas- 
sage, * Know him alone as the Self,' teaches that the object 
to be known is the one uniform Self which constitutes the 
general abode. Similarly another scriptural passage re- 
proves him who believes in the unreal world of effects, 

1 From passages of which nature we may infer that in the 
passage under discussion also the ' abode ' is Brahman. 

2 From which circumstance we may conclude that the passage 
under discussion also refers to Brahman. 
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' From death to death goes he who sees any difference 
here' (Ka. Up. II, 4, 11). The statement of co-ordination 
made in the clause ' All is Brahman ' aims at dissolving (the 
wrong conception of the reality of) the world, and not in any 
way at intimating that Brahman is multiform in nature * ; for 
the uniformity (of Brahman's nature) is expressly stated in 
other passages such as the following one, ' As a mass of salt 
has neither inside nor outside, but is altogether a mass of 
taste, thus indeed has that Self neither inside nor outside, 
but is altogether a mass of knowledge ' (Bri. Up. IV, 5, 13). — 
For all these reasons the abode of heaven, earth, &c. is the 
highest Brahman. — Against the objection that on account 
of the text speaking of a ' bridge,' and a bridge requiring 
a further bank, we have to understand by the abode of 
heaven and earth something different from Brahman, we 
remark that the word ' bridge ' is meant to intimate only 
that that which is called a bridge supports, not that it has 
a further bank. We need not assume by any means that 
the bridge meant is like an ordinary bridge made of clay 
and wood. For as the word setu (bridge) is derived from 
the root s i, which means ' to bind,' the idea of holding 
together, supporting is rather implied in it than the idea of 
being connected with something beyond (a further bank). 

According to the opinion of another (commentator) the 
word * bridge ' does not glorify the abode of heaven, earth, 
&c, but rather the knowledge of the Self which is glorified 
in the preceding clause, ' Know him alone as the Self,' and 
the abandonment of speech advised in the clause, ' leave off 
other words;' to them, as being the means of obtaining 
immortality, the expression ' the bridge of the immortal ' 
applies *. On that account we have to set aside the assertion 
that, on account of the word ' bridge,' something different 
from Brahman is to be understood by the abode of heaven, 
earth, and so on. 

1 Yat sarvam avidySropitaw tat sarvara paramarthato brahma 
na tu yad brahma tat sarvam ity arthaA. Bhamatf. 

2 So that the passage would have to be translated, ' That, viz. 
knowledge, &c. is the bridge of the Immortal.' 
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2. And on account of its being designated as that 
to which the Released have to resort. 

By the abode of heaven, earth, and so on, we have to 
understand the highest Brahman for that reason also that 
we find it denoted as that to which the Released have to 
resort. — The conception that the body and other things 
contained in the sphere of the Not-self are our Self, 
constitutes Nescience; from it there spring desires with 
regard to whatever promotes the well-being of the body 
and so on, and aversions with regard to whatever tends to 
injure it ; there further arise fear and confusion when we 
observe anything threatening to destroy it. All this con- 
stitutes an endless series of the most manifold evils with 
which we all are acquainted. Regarding those on the other 
hand who have freed themselves from the stains of Nescience 
desire aversion and so on, it is said that they have to resort 
to that, viz. the abode of heaven, earth, &c. which forms the 
topic of discussion. For the text, after having said, ' The 
fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are solved, all his 
works perish when He has been beheld who is the higher 
and the lower ' (Mu. Up. II, a, 8), later on remarks, ' The wise 
man freed from name and form goes to the divine Person 
who is greater than the great' (Mu. Up. Ill, a, 8). That 
Brahman is that which is to be resorted to by the released, 
is known from other scriptural passages, such as ' When all 
desires which once entered his heart are undone then does 
the mortal become immortal, then he obtains Brahman* 
(Br/. Up. IV, 4, 7). Of the pradhana and similar entities, 
on the other hand, it is not known from any source that they 
are to be resorted to by the released. Moreover, the text 
(in the passage, ' Know him alone as the Self and leave off 
other words ') declares that the knowledge of the abode of 
heaven and earth, &c. is connected with the leaving off of 
all speech ; a condition which, according to another scrip- 
tural passage, attaches to (the knowledge of) Brahman ; cp. 
Br*. Up. IV, 4, 31, ' Let a wise Brahma«a, after he has dis- 
covered him, practise wisdom. Let him not seek after many 
words, for that is mere weariness of the tongue.' — For that 
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reason also the abode of heaven, earth, and so on, is the 
highest Brahman. 

3. Not (i. e. the abode of heaven, earth, &c. can- 
not be) that which is inferred, (i. e. the pradhana), on 
account of the terms not denoting it. 

While there has been shown a special reason in favour of 
Brahman (being the abode), there is no such special reason 
in favour of anything else. Hence he (the sutrakara) says 
that that which is inferred, i. e. the pradhana assumed by 
the Sankhya-smr/ti, is not to be accepted as the abode of 
heaven, earth, &c. — Why ? — On account of the terms not 
denoting it. For the sacred text does not contain any 
term intimating the non-intelligent pradhana, on the ground 
of which we might understand the latter to be the general 
cause or abode ; while such terms as ' he who perceives all 
and knows all ' (Mu. Up. 1, 1, 9) intimate an intelligent being 
opposed to the pradhana in nature. — For the same reason 
the air also cannot be accepted as the abode of heaven, 
earth, and so on. 

4. (Nor) also the individual soul (pra»abhm). 

Although to the cognitional (individual) Self the qualities 
of Selfhood and intelligence do belong, still omniscience 
and similar qualities do not belong to it as its knowledge 
is limited by its adjuncts; thus the individual soul also 
cannot be accepted as the abode of heaven, earth, &c, 
for the same reason, 4. e. on account of the terms not 
denoting it. — Moreover, the attribute of forming the abode 
of heaven, earth, and so on, cannot properly be given to the 
individual soul because the latter is limited by certain 
adjuncts and therefore non-pervading (not omnipresent) l . 
— The special enunciation (of the individual soul) is caused 
by what follows*. — The individual soul is not to be 

1 Bhogyasya bhoktr/ieshatvat tasyayatanatvam uktam Srahkyaha 
na Mi, ^fvasyad/vsh/adv&rS dyubhvadinimittatve • pi na sakshat 
tadayatanatvam aupadhikatvenavibhutvad ity arthaA. Ananda Giri. 

1 It would not have been requisite to introduce a special Sutra 
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accepted as the abode of heaven, earth, &c. for the follow- 
ing reason also. 

5. On account of the declaration of difference. 

The passage ' Know him alone as the Self moreover 
implies a declaration of difference, viz. of the difference of 
the object of knowledge and the knower. Here the indi- 
vidual soul as being that which is desirous of release is the 
knower, and consequently Brahman, which is denoted by 
the word 'self and represented as the object of knowledge, 
is understood to be the abode of heaven, earth, and so on. 
— For the following reason also the individual soul cannot be 
accepted as the abode of heaven, earth, &c. 

6. On account of the subject-matter. 

The highest Self constitutes the subject-matter (of the 
entire chapter), as we see from the passage, ' Sir, what is 
that through which, when it is known, everything else 
becomes known ? ' (Mu. Up. I, 1, 3), in which the knowledge 
of everything is declared to be dependent on the knowledge 
of one thing. For all this (i. e. the entire world) becomes 
known if Brahman the Self of all is known, not if only the 
individual soul is known. — Another reason against the 
individual soul follows. 

7. And on account of the two conditions of stand- 
ing and eating (of which the former is characteristic 
of the highest Lord, the latter of the individual soul). 

With reference to that which is the abode of heaven, 
earth, and so on, the text says, ' Two birds, inseparable 
friends,' &c. (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 1). This passage describes 
the two states of mere standing, i. e. mere presence, and of 
eating, the clause, ' One of them eats the sweet fruit,' refer- 
ring to the eating, i.e. the fruition of the results of works, 

for the individual soul — which, like the air, is already excluded by 
the preceding Sutra — if it were not for the new argument brought 
forward in the following Sutra which applies to the individual soul 
only. 
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and the clause, 'The other one looks on without eating,' 
describing the condition of mere inactive presence. The 
two states described, viz. of mere presence on the one hand 
and of enjoyment on the other hand, show that the Lord 
and the individual soul are referred to. Now there is room 
for this statement which represents the Lord as separate 
from the individual soul, only if the passage about the 
abode of heaven and earth likewise refers to the Lord ; for 
in that case only there exists a continuity of topic. On 
any other supposition the second passage would contain a 
statement about something not connected with the general 
topic, and would therefore be entirely uncalled for. — But, it 
may be objected, on your interpretation also the second 
passage makes an uncalled-for statement, viz. in so far as it 
represents the individual soul as separate from the Lord. — 
Not so, we reply. It is nowhere the purpose of Scripture 
to make statements regarding the individual soul. From 
ordinary experience the individual soul, which in the different 
individual bodies is joined to the internal organs and other 
limiting adjuncts, is known to every one as agent and 
enjoyer, and we therefore must not assume that it is 
that which Scripture aims at setting forth. The Lord, on 
the other hand, about whom ordinary experience tells 
us nothing, is to be considered as the special topic of 
all scriptural passages, and we therefore cannot assume 
that any passage should refer to him merely casually 1 . — 

1 If the individual soul were meant by the abode of heaven, 
earth, &c, the statement regarding Ijvara made in the passage 
about the two birds would be altogether abrupt, and on that ground 
objectionable. The same difficulty does not present itself with 
regard to the abrupt mention of the individual soul which is well 
known to everybody, and to which therefore casual allusions may 
be made. — I subjoin Ananda Giri's commentary on the entire pas- 
sage: Gfvasyopadhyaikyenavivakshitatvat tadgwane « pi sarva£-«ana- 
siddhes tasyayatanatvadyabhave hetvantara/w vSfyam ity eLrankya 
sutrewa pariharati kutaufetyadina. Tad vya^ash/e dyubhvadtti. 
Nirderam eva darcayati tayor iti. Vibhaktyartham aha tibhyaw X'eti. 
Sthityervarasyadanag' ^ivasawgrahe * pi katham uvarasyaiva vi?v&- 
yalanatva/» taddha yadlti. Irvarasyiyanatvenaprakrrtatve gtvxpri- 
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That the mantra ' two birds,' &c. speaks of the Lord and 
the individual soul we have already shown under I, a. 11. 
— And if, according to the interpretation given in the Paingi- 
upanishad (and quoted under I, a, 11), the verse is under- 
stood to refer to the internal organ (sattva) and the 
individual soul (not to the individual soul and the Lord), 
even then there is no contradiction (between that interpre- 
tation and our present averment that the individual soul is 
not the abode of heaven and earth). — How so? — Here 
(i.e. in the present Sutra and the Sutras immediately 
preceding) it is denied that the individual soul which, owing 
to its imagined connexion with the internal organ and other 
limiting adjuncts, has a separate existence in separate 
bodies — its division being analogous to the division of 
universal space into limited spaces such as the spaces 
within jars and the like— is that which is called the abode 
of heaven and earth. That same soul, on the other hand, 
which exists in all bodies, if considered apart from the limit- 
ing adjuncts, is nothing else but the highest Self. Just as 
the spaces within jars, if considered apart from their limiting 
conditions, are merged in universal space, so the individual 
soul also is incontestably that which is denoted as the 
abode of heaven and earth, since it (the soul) cannot really 
be separate from the highest Self. That it is not the 
abode of heaven and earth, is therefore said of the indi- 
vidual soul in so far only as it imagines itself to be con- 
nected with the internal organ and so on. Hence it follows 
that the highest Self is the abode of heaven, earth, and so 
on. — The same conclusion has already been arrived at 
under I, a, 21 ; for in the passage concerning the source 
of all beings (which passage is discussed under the Sutra 
quoted) we meet with the clause, ' In which heaven and 

thakkathananupapattir ity uktam eva vyatirekadvaraha anyatheti. 
<7tvasyayatanatvenaprakmatve tuly&nupapattir iti xankate nanviti. 
Tasyaiky&rthara lokasiddhasy&nuvadatvSn naivam ity aha neti. 
GtvasydpurvatvSbhSvenSpratipSdyatvam eva praka/ayati kshetra^o 
hiti. trvarasyapi lokav&disiddhatvdd apratipadyatety ibankyaha 
irvaras tv iti. 

[34] M 
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earth and the sky are woven.' In the present adhikarawa 
the subject is resumed for the sake of further elucidation. 

8. The bhuman (is Brahman), as the instruction 
about it is additional to that about the state of deep 
sleep (i. e. the vital air which remains awake even in 
the state of deep sleep). 

We read (Kh. Up. VII, 23; 24), 'That which is much 
(bhuman) we must desire to understand. — Sir, I desire to 
understand it. — Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, understands nothing else, that is what is much (bhuman). 
Where one sees something else, hears something else, under- 
stands something else, that is the Little.' — Here the doubt 
arises whether that which is much is the vital air (pra«a) or 
the highest Self. — Whence the doubt ? — The word 'bhuman,' 
taken by itself, means the state of being much, according to 
its derivation as taught by Pawini, VI, 4, 158. Hence 
there is felt the want of a specification showing what con- 
stitutes the Self of that muchness. Here there presents itself 
at first the approximate passage, ' The vital air is more than 
hope' (Kh. Up. VII, 15, 1), from which we may conclude 
that the vital air is bhuman.— On the other hand, we meet 
at the beginning of the chapter, where the general topic is 
stated, with the following passage, ' I have heard from men 
like you that he who knows the Self overcomes grief. I am 
in grief. Do, Sir, help me over this grief of mine; ' from which 
passage it would appear that the bhuman is the highest 
Self. — Hence there arises a doubt as to which of the two 
alternatives is to be embraced, and which is to be set aside. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the bhuman is the vital 
air,'since there is found no further series of questions and 
answers as to what is more. For while we meet with a series 
of questions and answers (such as, ' Sir, is there something 
which is more than a name? ' — ' Speech is more than name.' — 
' Is there something which is more than speech ? ' — ' Mind is 
more than speech '); which extends from name up to vital air, 
we do not meet with a similar question and answer as to what 
might be more than vital air (such as, ' Is there something 
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which is more than vital air ? '— * Such and such a thing is 
more than vital air '). The text rather at first declares at 
length (in the passage, ' The vital air is more than hope,' &c.) 
that the vital air is more than all the members of the series 
from name up to hope ; it then acknowledges him who 
knows the vital air to be an ativadin, i.e. one who makes 
a statement surpassing the preceding statements (in the 
passage, ' Thou art an ativadin. He may say I am an ati- 
vadin ; he need not deny it ') ; and it thereupon (in the 
passage, ' But he in reality is an ativadin who declares 
something beyond by means of the True ' 1 ), — not leaving 
off, but rather continuing to refer to the quality of an 
ativadin which is founded on the vital air, — proceeds, by 
means of the series beginning with the True, to lead over to 
the bhuman ; so that we conclude the meaning to be 
that the vital air is the bhuman.— tBut, if the bhuman is 
interpreted to mean the vital air, how have we to explain 
the passage in which the bhuman is characterised, ' Where 
one sees nothing else ? ' &c. — As, the purvapakshin replies, 
in the state of deep sleep we observe a cessation of all 
activity, such as seeing, &c, on the part of the organs 
merged in the vital air, the vital air itself may be charac- 
terised by a passage such as, ' Where one sees nothing else.' 
Similarly, another scriptural passage (Pra. Up. IV, 2; 3) de- 
scribes at first (in the words, ' He does not hear, he does not 
see,' &c.) the state of deep sleep as characterised by the cessa- 
tion of the activity of all bodily organs, and then by declaring 
that in that state the vital air, with its five modifications, 
remains awake (' The fires of the pranas are awake in that 
town *), shows the vital air to occupy the principal position 
in the state of deep sleep. — That passage also, which speaks 
of the bliss of the bhuman (' The bhuman is bliss,' Kh. Up. 
VII, 23), can be reconciled with our explanation, because 
Pra. Up. IV, 6 declares bliss to attach to the state of deep 
sleep (' Then that god sees no dreams and at that time 
that happiness arises in his body '). — Again, the statement, 
'The bhuman is immortality' {Kh. Up. VII, 24, 1), may 

1 As might be the prima facie conclusion from the particle ' but ' 
introducing the sentence ' but he in reality,' &c. 

M 2 
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likewise refer to the vital air ; for another scriptural passage 
says, ' Pra»a is immortality' (Kau. Up. Ill, a). — But how 
can the view according to which the bhuman is the vital air 
be reconciled with the fact that in the beginning of the 
chapter the knowledge of the Self is represented as the 
general topic (' He who knows the Self overcomes grief,' &c.)? 
— By the Self there referred to, the purvapakshin replies, 
nothing else is meant but the vital air. For the passage, 
4 The vital air is father, the vital air is mother, the vital air 
is brother, the vital air is sister, the vital air is teacher, the 
vital air is Brahmawa ' (Kh. Up. VII, 15, 1), represents 
the vital air as the Self of everything. As, moreover, the 
passage, 'As the spokes of a wheel rest in the nave, so 
all this rests in pra«a,' declares the prawa to be the Self of 
all— by means of a comparison with the spokes and the 
nave of a wheel — the prana maybe conceived under the form 
of bhuman, i.e. plenitude. —Bhuman, therefore, means the 
vital air. 

To this we make the following reply. — Bhuman can mean 
the highest Self only, not the vital air. — Why ? — ' On account 
of information being given about it, subsequent to bliss.' 
The word 'bliss' (samprasada) means the state of deep sleep, 
as may be concluded, firstly, from the etymology of the 
word (' In it he, i.e. man, is altogether pleased — samprasi- 
dati') — and, secondly, from the fact of samprasada being 
mentioned in the Brthadara«yaka together with the state 
of dream and the waking state. And as in the state of 
deep sleep the vital air remains awake, the word ' sampra- 
sada ' is employed in the Sutra to denote the vital air ; so 
that the Sutra means, 'on account of information being 
given about the bhuman, subsequently to (the informa- 
tion given about) the vital air.' If the bhuman were the 
vital air itself, it would be a strange proceeding to make 
statements about the bhuman in addition to the statements 
about the vital air. For in the preceding passages also we 
do not meet, for instance, with a statement about name 
subsequent to the previous statement about name (i. e. the 
text does not say 'name is more than name'), but after 
something has been said about name, a new statement is 
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made about speech, which is something different from name 
(i. e. the text says, ' Speech is more than name '), and so on 
up to the statement about vital air, each subsequent state- 
ment referring to something other than the topic of the 
preceding one. We therefore conclude that the bhuman 
also, the statement about which follows on the statement 
about the vital air, is something other than the vital air. — 
But — it may be objected — we meet here neither with a ques- 
tion, such as, ' Is there something more than vital air ? ' nor 
with an answer, such as, ' That and that is more than vital 
air.' How, then, can it be said that the information about the 
bhuman is given subsequently to the information about the 
vital air? — Moreover, we see that the circumstance of being 
an ativadin, which is exclusively connected with the vital 
air, is referred to in the subsequent passage (viz. ' But in 
reality he is an ativadin who makes a statement surpassing 
(the preceding statements) by means of the True '). There 
is thus no information additional to the information about 
the vital air. — To this objection we reply that it is impos- 
sible to maintain that the passage last quoted merely con- 
tinues thediscussion of thequality of being an ativadin, as con- 
nected with the knowledge of the vital air ; since the clause, 
' He who makes a statement surpassing, &c. by means of 
the True,' states a specification. — But, the objector resumes, 
this very statement of a specification may be explained as 
referring to the vital air. If you ask how, we refer you to 
an analogous case. If somebody says, ' This Agnihotrin 
speaks the truth,' the meaning is not that the quality of 
being an Agnihotrin depends on speaking the truth ; that 
quality rather depends on the (regular performance of the) 
agnihotra only, and speaking the truth is mentioned merely 
as a special attribute of that special Agnihotrin. So 
our passage also (' But in reality he is an ativadin who 
makes a statement, &c. by means of the True ') does not 
intimate that the quality of being an ativadin depends on 
speaking the truth, but merely expresses that speaking 
the truth is a special attribute of him who knows the vital 
air; while the quality of being an ativadin must be con- 
sidered to depend on the knowledge of the vital air. — This 
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objection we rebut by the remark that it involves an aban- 
donment of the direct meaning of the sacred text. For 
from the text, as it stands, we understand that the quality 
of being an ativadin depends on speaking the truth ; the sense 
being : An ativadin is he who is an ativadin by means of the 
True. The passage does not in anyway contain a eulogisation 
of the knowledge of the vital air. It could be connected 
with the latter only on the ground of general subject-matter 
(prakarawa) * ; which would involve an abandonment of the di- 
rect meaning of the text in favour of prakara«a *. — Moreover, 
the particle but (' But in reality he is,' &c), whose purport 
is to separate (what follows) from the subject-matter of what 
precedes, would not agree (with the prawa explanation). 
The following passage also, ' But we must desire to know 
the True' (VII, 16), which presupposes a new effort, shows 
that a new topic is going to be entered upon. — For these 
reasons we have to consider the statement about the ati- 
vadin in the same light as we should consider the remark — 
made in a conversation which previously had turned on the 
praise of those who study one Veda — that he who studies 
the four Vedas is a great Brahmana ; a remark which we 
should understand to be laudatory of persons different from 
those who study one Veda, i. e. of those who study all the 
four Vedas. Nor is there any reason to assume that a new 
topic can be introduced in the form of question and answer 
only ; for that the matter propounded forms a new topic is 
sufficiently clear from the circumstance that no connexion 
can be established between it and the preceding topic. 
The succession of topics in the chapter under discussion 
is as follows: Narada at first listens to the instruction 
which Sanatkumara gives him about various matters, the 
last of which is Pra«a, and then becomes silent. Thereupon 
Sanatkumara explains to him spontaneously (without being 

1 It being maintained that the passage referred to is to be viewed 
in connexion with the general subject-matter of the preceding part 
of the chapter. 

* And would thus involve a violation of a fundamental principle 
of the Mfmamsa. 
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asked) that the quality of being an ativadin, if merely based 
on the knowledge of the vital air — which knowledge has 
for its object an unreal product, — is devoid of substance, and 
that he only is an ativadin who is such by means of 
the True. By the term 'the True' there is meant the 
highest Brahman ; for Brahman is the Real, and it is 
called the 'True' in' another scriptural passage also, viz. 
Taitt. Up. II, 1, 'The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman.' 
N&rada, thus enlightened, starts a new line of enquiry 
('Might I, Sir, become an ativadin by the True?') and 
Sanatkumara then leads him, by a series of instrumental 
steps, beginning with understanding, up to the knowledge 
of bhuman. We therefrom conclude that the bhftman is 
that very True whose explanation had been promised in 
addition to the (knowledge of the) vital air. We thus see 
that the instruction about the bhuman is additional to the 
instruction about the vital air, and bhuman must therefore 
mean the highest Self, which is different from the vital air. 
With this interpretation the initial statement, according to 
which the enquiry into the Self forms the general subject- 
matter, agrees perfectly well. The assumption, on the 
other hand (made by the purvapakshin), that by the Self 
we have here to understand the vital air is indefensible. 
For, in the first place, Self-hood docs not belong to the 
vital air in any non-figurative sense. In the second place, 
cessation of grief cannot take place apart from the knowledge 
of the highest Self; for, as another scriptural passage 
declares, 'There is no other path to go' (5vet. Up. VI, 15). 
Moreover, after we have read at the outset, ' Do, Sir, lead 
me over to the other side of grief (Kh. Up. VII, 1, 3), we 
meet with the following concluding words (VII, 26, 2), ' To 
him, after his faults had been rubbed out, the venerable 
Sanatkumara showed the other side of darkness.' The 
term ' darkness ' here denotes Nescience, the cause of grief, 
and so on. — Moreover, if the instruction terminated with the 
vital air, it would not be said of the latter that it rests on 
something else. But the brahmawa (Kh. Up. VII, 26, 1) 
does say, ' The vital air springs from the Self.' Nor can it 
be objected against this last argument that the concluding 
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part of the chapter may refer to the highest Self, while, all 
the same, the bhuman (mentioned in an earlier part of the 
chapter) may be the vital air. For, from the passage (VII, 
24, i), (' Sir, in what does the bhuman rest ? In its own 
greatness,' &c), it appears that the bhGman forms the con- 
tinuous topic up to the end of the chapter. — The quality of 
being the bhuman — which quality is plenitude — agrees, 
moreover, best with the highest Self, which is the cause of 
everything. 

9. And on account of the agreement of the 
attributes (mentioned in the text). 

The attributes, moreover, which the sacred text ascribes 
to the bhuman agree well with the highest Self. The 
passage, ' Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, 
understands nothing else, that is the bhuman,' gives us to 
understand that in the bhuman the ordinary activities of 
seeing and so on are absent ; and that this is characteristic 
of the highest Self, we know from another scriptural passage, 
viz. ' But when the Self only is all this, how should he see 
another ? ' &c. (Br/. Up. IV, 5, 15). What is said about the 
absence of the activities of seeing and so on in the state of 
deep sleep (Pra. Up. IV, a) is said with the intention of 
declaring the non-attachedness of the Self, not of describing 
the nature of the pra«a ; for the highest Self (not the vital 
air) is the topic of that passage. The bliss also of which 
Scripture speaks as connected with that state is mentioned 
only in order to show that bliss constitutes the nature of 
the Self. For Scripture says (Br/. Up. IV, 3, 32), 'This is 
his highest bliss. All other creatures live on a small por- 
tion of that bliss.' — The passage under discussion also 
(' The bhuman is bliss. There is no bliss in that which is 
little (limited). The bhuman only is bliss') by denying 
the reality of bliss on the part of whatever is perishable 
shows that Brahman only is bliss as bhuman, i.e. in its 
plenitude. — Again, the passage, 'The bhuman is immor- 
tality,' shows that the highest cause is meant; for the 
immortality of all effected things is a merely relative one, 
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and another scriptural passage says that 'whatever is 
different from that (Brahman) is perishable' (Bri. Up. 
Ill, 4, 2). — Similarly, the qualities of being the True, and of 
resting in its own greatness, and of being omnipresent, and 
of being the Self of everything which the text mentions (as 
belonging to the bhuman) can belong to the highest Self 
only, not to anything else. — By all this it is proved that 
the bhuman is the highest Self. 

10. The Imperishable (is Brahman) on account of 
(its) supporting (all things) up to ether. 

We read (Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 7 ; 8), ' In what then is the ether 
woven, like warp and woof? — He said : O Gargi, the 
Brahmawas call this the akshara (the Imperishable). It is 
neither coarse nor fine,' and so on. — Here the doubt arises 
whether the word ' akshara ' means ' syllable ' or ' the highest 
Lord.' 

The pQrvapakshin maintains that the word ' akshara ' 
means 'syllable' merely, because it has, in such terms as 
akshara-samamnaya, the meaning of ' syllable ; ' because 
we have no right to disregard the settled meaning of a word ; 
and because another scriptural passage also (' The syllable 
Om is all this,' Kh, Up. II, »3, 4) declares a syllable, repre- 
sented as the object of devotion, to be the Self of all. 

To this we reply that the highest Self only is denoted by 
the word 'akshara' — Why?— Because it (the akshara) is 
said to support the entire aggregate of effects, from earth 
up to ether. For the sacred text declares at first that the 
entire aggregate of effects beginning with earth and differ- 
entiated by threefold time is based on ether, in which it is 
1 woven like warp and woof ; ' leads then (by means of the 
question, ' In what then is the ether woven, like warp and 
woof? ') over to the akshara, and, finally, concludes with the 
words, ' In that akshara then, O Gargi, the ether is woven, 
like warp and woof.' — Now the attribute of supporting 
everything up to ether cannot be ascribed to any being 
but Brahman. The text (quoted from the Kh. Up.) says 
indeed that the syllable Om is all this, but that statement 
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is to be understood as a mere glorification of the syllable 
Om considered as a means to obtain Brahman. — Therefore 
we take akshara to mean either ' the Imperishable ' or ' that 
which pervades ; ' on the ground of either of which explana- 
tions it must be identified with the highest Brahman. 

But — our opponent resumes — while we must admit .that 
the above reasoning holds good so far that the circum- 
stance of the akshara supporting all things up to ether is to 
be accepted as a proof of all effects depending on a cause, 
we point out that it may be employed by those also who 
declare the pradhana to be the general cause. How then 
does the previous argumentation specially establish Brah- 
man (to the exclusion of the pradhana) ? — The reply to this 
is given in the next Sutra. 

1 1 . This (supporting can), on account of the 
command (attributed to the Imperishable, be the 
work of the highest Lord only). 

The supporting of all things up to ether is the work of the 
highest Lord only. — Why ? — On account of the command. — 
For the sacred text speaks of a command (' By the command 
of that akshara.O Gargt,sun and moon stand apart!' 111,8,9), 
and command can be the work of the highest Lord only, not 
of the non-intelligent pradhana. For non-intelligent causes 
such as clay and the like are not capable of command, with 
reference to their effects, such as jars and the like. 

12. And on account of (Scripture) separating (the 
akshara) from that whose nature is different (from 
Brahman). 

Also on account of the reason stated in this Sutra 
Brahman only is to be considered as the Imperishable, and 
the supporting of all things up to ether is to be looked 
upon as the work of Brahman only, not of anything else. 
The meaning of the Sutra is as follows. Whatever things 
other than Brahman might possibly be thought to be 
denoted by the term 'akshara,' from the nature of all those 
things Scripture separates the akshara spoken of as the 
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support of all things up to ether. The scriptural passage 
alluded to is III, 8, 11, ' That akshara, Gargl, is unseen 
but seeing, unheard but hearing, unperceived but perceiving, 
unknown but knowing.' Here the designation of being 
unseen, &c. agrees indeed with the pradhana also, but not 
so the designation of seeing, &c, as the pradhana is non- 
intelligent. — Nor can the word akshara denote the embodied 
soul with its limiting conditions, for the passage following 
on the one quoted declares that there is nothing different 
from the Self (' there is nothing that sees but it, nothing 
that hears but it, nothing that perceives but it, nothing that 
knows but it ') ; and, moreover, limiting conditions are 
expressly dented (of the akshara) in the passage, 'It is 
without eyes, without ears, without speech, without mind,' 
&c. (Ill, 8, 8). An embodied soul without limiting con- 
ditions does not exist 1 . — It is therefore certain beyond 
doubt that the Imperishable is nothing else but the highest 
Brahman. 

13. On account of his being designated as the 
object of sight (the highest Self is meant, and) the 
same (is meant in the passage speaking of the medi- 
tation on the highest person by means of the syllable 
Om). 

(In Pra. Up. V, 2) the general topic of discussion is set 
forth in the words, ' O Satyakama, the syllable Om is the 
highest and also the other Brahman ; therefore he who 
knows it arrives by the same means at one of the two.' 
The text then goes on, ' Again, he who meditates with this 
syllable Om of three matras on the highest Person/ &c. — 
Here the doubt presents itself, whether the object of medi- 
tation referred to in the latter passage is the highest Brahman 
or the other Brahman ; a doubt based on the former pas- 
sage, according to which both are under discussion. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the other, i. e. the lower 

1 A remark directed against the possible attempt to explain the 
passage last quoted as referring to the embodied soul. 
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Brahman, is referred to, because the text promises only a 
reward limited by a certain locality for him who knows it. 
For, as the highest Brahman is omnipresent, it would be 
inappropriate to assume that he who knows it obtains a 
fruit limited by a certain locality. The objection that, if 
the lower Brahman were understood, there would be no 
room for the qualification, ' the highest person,' is not valid, 
because the vital principal (pra«a) may be called ' higher ' 
with reference to the body 1 . 

To this we make the following reply : What is here taught 
as the object of meditation is the highest Brahman only. 
— Why ? — On account of its being spoken of as the object of 
sight. For the person to be meditated upon is, in a com- 
plementary passage, spoken of as the object of the act 
of seeing, ' He sees the person dwelling in the castle (of 
the body ; purusham purLrayam), higher than that one who 
is of the shape of the individual soul, and who is himself 
higher (than the senses and their objects).' Now, of an act 
of meditation an unreal thing also can be the object, as, for 
instance, the merely imaginary object of a wish. But of the 
act of seeing, real things only are the objects, as we know 
from experience ; we therefore conclude, that in the passage 
last quoted, the highest (only real) Self which corresponds 
to the mental act of complete intuition 2 is spoken of as the 
object of sight. This same highest Self we recognise in the 
passage under discussion as the object of meditation, in conse- 
quence of the term, ' the highest person.' — But — an objection 
will be raised — as the object of meditation we have the 
highest person, and as the object of sight the person higher 
than that one who is himself higher, &c. ; how.then, are we to 
know that those two are identical ? — The two passages, we 



1 VindaA sthulo dehaA, prawaA sutralma. Ananda Giri. — The 
lower Brahman (hirawyagarbha on sutratman) is the vital principle 
(prawa) in all creatures. 

1 Sa/wvagdanrana, i. e. complete seeing or intuition ; the same 
term which in other places — where it is not requisite to insist on 
the idea of ' seeing ' in contradistinction from ' reflecting ' or * medi- 
tating' — is rendered by perfect knowledge. 
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reply, have in common the terms ' highest ' (or ' higher,' 
para), and ' person.' And it must not by any means be 
supposed that the term ^-ivaghana l refers to that highest 
person which, considered as the object of meditation, had 
previously been introduced as the general topic. For the 
consequence of that supposition would be that that highest 
person which is the object of sight would be different from 
that highest person which is represented as the object of 
meditation. We rather have to explain the word^-ivaghana 
as' He whose shape 2 is characterised by the^ivas;' so that 
what is really meant by that term is that limited condition 
of the highest Self which is owing to its adjuncts, and 
manifests itself in the form of ^ivas, i. e. individual souls ; a 
condition analogous to the limitation of salt (in general) by 
means of the mass of a particular lump of salt. That limited 
condition of the Self may itself be called ' higher,' if viewed 
with regard to the senses and their objects. 

Another (commentator) says that we have to understand 
by the word '^tvaghana ' the world of Brahman spoken of 
in the preceding sentence (' by the Saman verses he is led 
up to the world of Brahman '), and again in the following 
sentence (v. 7), which may be called ' higher,' because it is 
higher than the other worlds. That world of Brahman may 
be called ^ivaghana because all individual souls (flva) with 
their organs of action may be viewed as comprised (sanghata 
=ghana) within Hirawyagarbha, who is the Self of all organs, 
and dwells in the Brahma-world. We thus understand that 
he who is higher than that ^ivaghana, i. e. the highest Self, 
which constitutes the object of sight, also constitutes the 
object of meditation. The qualification, moreover, ex- 
pressed in the term ' the highest person ' is in its place 
only if we understand the highest Self to be meant. For 
the name, 'the highest person,' can be, given only to the 
highest Self, higher than which there is nothing. So another 
scriptural passage also says, * Higher than the person there 
is nothing — this is the goal, the highest road.' Hence the 

1 Translated above by ' of the shape of the individual soul.' 
a Pa«ini III, 3, 77, 'mGrttam ghanaA.' 
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sacred text, which at first distinguishes between thehigherand 
the lower Brahman (' the syllable Om is the higher and the 
lower Brahman'), and afterwards speaks of the highest Person 
to be meditated upon by means of the syllable Om, gives 
us to understand that the highest Person is nothing else but 
the highest Brahman. That the highest Self constitutes the 
object of meditation, is moreover intimated by the passage 
declaring that release from evil is the fruit (of medita- 
tion), ' As a snake is freed from its skin, so is he freed from 
evil.' — With reference to the objection that a fruit confined 
to a certain place is not an appropriate reward for him who 
meditates on the highest Self, we finally remark that the 
objection is removed, if we understand the passage to refer 
to emancipation by degrees. He who meditates on the 
highest Self by means of the syllable Om/as consisting of 
three matras, obtains for his (first) reward the world of 
Brahman, and after that, gradually, complete intuition. 

14. The small (ether) (is Brahman) on account of 
the subsequent (arguments). 

We read (Kh. Up. VIII, 1, 1), ' There is this city of Brah- 
man, and in it the palace, the small lotus, and in it that 
small ether. Now what exists within that small ether that 
is to be sought for, that is to be understood,' &c. — Here the 
doubt arises whether the small ether within the small lotus 
of the heart of which Scripture speaks, is the elemental 
ether, or the individual soul (vi^«anatman), or the highest 
Self. This doubt is caused by the words ' ether ' and ' city 
of Brahman.' For the word ' ether,' in the first place, is 
known to be used in the sense of elemental ether as well 
as of highest Brahman. Hence the doubt whether the 
small ether of the text be the elemental ether or the highest 
ether, i. e. Brahman. In explanation of the expression ' city 
of Brahman,' in the second place, it might be said either 
that the individual soul is here called Brahman and the 
body Brahman's city, or else that the city of Brahman 
means the city of the highest Brahman. Here (i. e. in con- 
sequence of this latter doubt) a further doubt arises as to 
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the nature of the small ether, according as the individual 
soul or the highest Self is understood by the Lord of the 
city. 

The purvapakshin maintains that by the small ether we 
have to understand the elemental ether, since the latter 
meaning is the conventional one of the word akaja. The 
elemental ether is here called small with reference to its 
small abode (the heart). — In the passage, ' As large as this 
ether is, so large is that ether within the heart,' it is repre- 
sented as constituting at the same time the two terms of a 
comparison, because it is possible to make a distinction 
between the outer and. the inner ether 1 ; and it is said that 
' heaven and earth are contained within it,' because the whole 
ether, in so far as it is space, is one 2 . — Or else, the purva- 
pakshin continues, the ' small one ' may be taken to mean 
the individual soul, on account of the term, ' the city of 
Brahman.' The body is here called the city of Brahman 
because it is the abode of the individual soul ; for it is 
acquired by means of the actions of the soul. On this 
interpretation we must assume that the individual soul is 
here called Brahman metaphorically. The highest Brahman 
cannot be meant, because it is not connected with the body 
as its lord. The lord of the city, i. e. the soul, is represented 
as dwelling in one spot of the city (viz. the heart), just as a 
real king resides in one spot of his residence. Moreover, the 
mind (manas) constitutes the limiting adjunct of the indi- 
vidual soul, and the mind chiefly abides in the heart; 
hence the individual soul only can be spoken of as dwelling 
in the heart. Further, the individual soul only can be 
spoken of as small, since it is (elsewhere ; Svet. Up. V, 8) 
compared in size to the point of a goad. That it is com- 
pared (in the passage under discussion) to the ether must be 
understood to intimate its non difference from Brahman. — ■ 

1 So that the interpretation of the purvapaksbin cannot be 
objected to on the ground of its involving the comparison of a 
thing to itself. 

* So that no objection can be raised on the ground that heaven 
and earth cannot be contained in the small ether of the heart. 
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Nor does the scriptural passage say that the ' small ' one is 
to be sought for and to be understood, since in the clause, 
' That which is within that/ &c, it is represented as a mere 
distinguishing attribute of something else l . 

To all this we make the following reply : — The small ether 
can mean the highest Lord only, not either the elemental 
ether or the individual soul. — Why? — On account of the 
subsequent reasons, i.e. on account of the reasons implied 
in the complementary passage. For there, the text declares 
at first, with reference to the small ether, which is enjoined 
as the object of sight, ' If they should say to him,' &c. ; 
thereupon follows an objection, ' What is there that deserves 
to be sought for or that is to be understood ? ' and thereon 
a final decisive statement, ' Then he should say : As large 
as this ether is, so large is that ether within the heart. 
Both heaven and earth are contained within it.' Here the 
teacher, availing himself of the comparison of the ether 
within the heart with the known (universal) ether, precludes 
the conception that the ether within the heart is small — 
which conception is based on the statement as tothesmallness 
of the lotus, i. e. the heart — and thereby precludes the pos- 
sibility of our understanding by the term ' the small ether,' 
the elemental ether. For, although the ordinary use of 
language gives to the word ' ether ' the sense of elemental 
ether, here the elemental ether cannot be thought of, because 
it cannot possibly be compared with itself. — But, has it not 
been stated above, that the ether, although one only, may 
be compared with itself, in consequence of an assumed dif- 
ference between the outer and the inner ether? — That 
explanation, we reply, is impossible ; for we cannot admit 
that a comparison of a thing with itself may be based upon 
a merely imaginary difference. And even if we admitted 

1 Viz. of that which is within it. Ananda Giri proposes two 
explanations: na teti, paravueshawatvenety atra paro daharakaja 
upadanat tasminn iti saptamyanta-ta&Mabdasyeti jeshaA. Yadva 
pararabdo « nta^sthavastuvishayas tadvueshawatvena tasminn iti 
daharaka-rasyokter ity arthaA. Ta^Mabdasya samnikr/sh/anvaya- 
yoge viprakn'sh/anvayasya ^aghanyatvad akajantargataw dhyeyam 
iti bhavaA. 
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the possibility of such a comparison, the extent of the outer 
ether could never be ascribed to the limited inner ether. 
Should it be said that to the highest Lord also the extent of 
the (outer) ether cannot be ascribed, since another scriptural 
passage declares that he is greater than ether (6a. Bra. X, 
6, 3, 2), we invalidate this objection by the remark, that the 
passage (comparing the inner ether with the outer ether) has 
the purport of discarding the idea of smallness (of the inner 
ether), which is prima facie established by the smallness of 
the lotus of the heart in which it is contained, and has not 
the purport of establishing a certain extent (of the inner 
ether). If the passage aimed at both, a split of the sen- 
tence 1 would result. — Nor, if we allowed the assumptive 
difference of the inner and the outer ether, would it be 
possible to represent that limited portion of the ether which 
is enclosed in the lotus of the heart, as containing within 
itself heaven, earth, and so on. Nor can we reconcile with 
the nature of the elemental ether the qualities of Self-hood, 
freeness from sin, and so on, (which are ascribed to the 
'small ' ether) in the following passage, ' It is the Self free 
from sin, free from old age, from death and grief, from 
hunger and thirst, of true desires, of true purposes.' — Al- 
though the term ' Self ' (occurring in the passage quoted) 
may apply to the individual soul, yet other reasons exclude 
all idea of the individual soul being meant (by the small 
ether). For it would be impossible to dissociate from the 
individual soul, which is restricted by limiting conditions 
and elsewhere compared to the point of a goad, the attri- 
bute of smallness attaching to it, on account of its being 
enclosed in the lotus of the heart. — Let it then be assumed — 
our opponent remarks — that the qualities of all-pervading- 
ness, &c. are ascribed to the individual soul with the intention 
of intimating its non-difference from Brahman. — Well, we 
reply, if you suppose that the small ether is called all- 
pervading because it is one with Brahman, our own suppo- 

1 A v&kyabheda — split of the sentence — takes place according 
to the MimS/wsa' when one and the same sentence contains two 
new statements which are different. 
[34] N 
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sition, viz. that the all-pervadingness spoken of is directly 
predicated of Brahman itself, is the much more simple one. — 
Concerning the assertion that the term ' city of Brahman ' 
can only be understood, on the assumption that the indi- 
vidual soul dwells, like a king, in one particular spot of the 
city of which it is the Lord, we remark that the term is 
more properly interpreted to mean ' the body in so far as 
it is the city of the highest Brahman ; ' which interpretation 
enables us to take the term ' Brahman ' in its primary sense *. 
The highest Brahman also is connected with the body, for 
the latter constitutes an abode for the perception of Brah- 
man 8 . Other scriptural passages also express the same 
meaning, so, for instance, Pra. Up. V, 5, ' He sees the highest 
person dwelling in the city' (purusha=purijaya), &c, and 
Br*. Up. II, 5, 18, 'This person (purusha) is in all cities 
(bodies) the dweller within the city (purijaya).' — Or else 
(taking brahmapura to mean ^ivapura) we may understand 
the passage to teach that Brahman is, in the city of the 
individual soul, near (to the devout worshipper), just as 
Vishwu is near to us in the .Salagrama-stone. — Moreover, 
the text (VIII, 1, 6) at first declares the result of works 
to be perishable (' as here on earth whatever has been 
acquired by works perishes, so perishes whatever is acquired 
for the next world by good actions,' &c), and afterwards 
declares the imperishableness of the results flowing from a 
knowledge of the small ether, which forms the general sub- 
ject of discussion ('those who depart from hence after 
having discovered the Self and those true desires, for them 
there is freedom in all worlds'). From this again it is 
manifest that the small ether is the highest Self. — We now 
turn to the statement made by the purvapakshin, 'that the 
sacred text does not represent the small ether as that 

1 While the explanation of Brahman by ^iva would compel us 
to assume that the word Brahman secondarily denotes the individual 
soul. 

' Upalabdher adhishManam brahmana deha ishyate I 
Tenasadharawatvena deho brahmapuram bhavet u 

Bhamatf. 
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which is to be sought for and to be understood, because 
it is mentioned as a distinguishing attribute of something 
else,' and reply as follows : If the (small) ether were not 
that which is to be sought for and to be understood, the 
description of the nature of that ether, which is given in 
the passage (' as large as this ether is, so large is that ether 
within the heart '), would be devoid of purport.— But— the 
opponent might say — that descriptive statement also has the 
purport of setting forth the nature of the thing abiding 
within (the ether) ; for the text after having raised an objec- 
tion (in the passage, ' And if they should say to him : Now 
with regard to that city of Brahman and the palace in it, i.e. 
the small lotus of the heart, and the small ether within the 
heart, what is there within it that deserves to be sought for 
or that is to be understood ? ') declares, when replying to that 
objection, that heaven, earth, and so on, are contained within 
it (the ether), a declaration to which the comparison with 
the ether forms a mere introduction. — Your reasoning, we 
reply, is faulty. If it were admitted, it would follow that 
heaven, earth, &c, which are contained within the small 
ether, constitute the objects of search and enquiry. But 
in that case the complementary passage would be out 
of place. For the text carrying on, as the subject of dis- 
cussion, the ether that is the abode of heaven, earth, &c. — 
by means of the clauses, ' In it all desires are contained,' 
'It is the Self free from sin,' &c, and the passage, 'But 
those who depart from hence having discovered the Self, 
and the true desires ' (in which passage the conjunction ' and ' 
has the purpose of joining the desires to the Self) — declares 
that the Self as well, which is the abode of the desires, as 
the desires which abide in the Self, are the objects of know- 
ledge. From this we conclude that in the beginning of the 
passage also, the small ether abiding within the lotus of 
the heart, together with whatever is contained within it as 
earth, true desires, and so on, is represented as the object of 
knowledge. And, for the reasons explained, that ether is 
the highest Lord. 

15. (The small ether is Brahman) on account of 
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the action of going (into Brahman) and of the word 
(brahmaloka) ; for thus it is seen (i. e. that the indi- 
vidual souls go into Brahman is seen elsewhere in 
Scripture) ; and (this going of the souls into Brahman 
constitutes) an inferential sign (by means of which 
we may properly interpret the word ' brahmaloka '). 

It has been declared (in the preceding Sutra) that the 
small (ether) is the highest Lord, on account of the reasons 
contained in the subsequent passages. These subsequent 
reasons are now set forth. — For this reason also the small 
(ether) can be the highest Lord only, because the passage 
complementary to the passage concerning the small (ether) 
contains a mention of going and a word, both of which 
intimate the highest Lord. In the first place, we read {Kh. 
Up. VIII, 3, a), 'All these creatures, day after day going 
into that Brahma-world, do not discover it.' This passage 
which refers back, by means of the word ' Brahma-world,' 
to the small ether which forms the general subject-matter, 
speaks of the going to it of the creatures, i. e. the individual 
souls, wherefrom we conclude that the small (ether) is 
Brahman. For this going of the individual souls into 
Brahman, which takes place day after day in the state of 
deep sleep, is seen, i.e. is met with in another scriptural 
passage, viz. Kh. Up. VI, 8, i, * He becomes united with the 
True,' &c. In ordinary life also we say of a man who lies 
in deep sleep, 'he has become Brahman,' 'he is gone into 
the state of Brahman.' — In the second place, the word 
' Brahma-world,' which is here applied to the small (ether) 
under discussion, excludes all thought of the individual 
soul or the elemental ether, and thus gives us to understand 
that the small (ether) is Brahman. — But could not the word 
' Brahma-world ' convey as well the idea of the world of him 
whose throne is the lotus 2 ? — It might do so indeed, if we 
explained the compound ' Brahma-world ' as ' the world of 
Brahman.' But if we explain it on the ground of the co- 
ordination of both members of the compound — so that 

1 I. e. Brahma, the lower Brahman. 
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' Brahma-world ' denotes that world which is Brahman — 
then it conveys the idea of the highest Brahman only. — 
And that daily going (of the souls) into Brahman (mentioned 
above) is, moreover, an inferential sign for explaining the 
compound ' Brahma-world,' on the ground of the co-ordina- 
tion of its two constituent members. For it would be 
impossible to assume that all those creatures daily go into 
the world of the effected (lower) Brahman ; which world is 
commonly called the Satyaloka, i. e. the world of the True. 

1 6. And on account of the supporting also (attri- 
buted to it), (the small ether must be the Lord) 
because that greatness is observed in him (accord- 
ing to other scriptural passages). 

And also on account of the ' supporting ' the small ether 
can be the highest Lord only. — How ? — The text at first 
introduces the general subject of discussion in the passage, 
' In it is that small ether ; ' declares thereupon that the small 
one is to be compared with the universal ether, and that 
everything is contained in it ; subsequently applies to it 
the term 'Self,' and states it to possess the qualities of 
being free from sin, &c. ; and, finally, declares with reference 
to the same general subject of discussion, ' That Self is a 
bank, a limitary support (vidhr/ti), that these worlds may 
not be confounded.' As ' support ' is here predicated of 
the Self, we have to understand by it a supporting agent. 
Just as a dam stems the spreading water so that the 
boundaries of the fields are not confounded, so that Self 
acts like a limitary dam in order that these outer and 
inner worlds, and all the different castes and ajramas may 
not be confounded. In accordance with this our text 
declares that greatness, which is shown in the act of holding 
asunder, to belong to the small (ether) which forms the subject 
of discussion ; and that such greatness is found in the highest 
Lord only, is seen from other scriptural passages, such as * By 
the command of that Imperishable, O Gargi, sun and moon 
are held apart' (Br/. Up. Ill, 8, 9). Similarly, we read in 
another passage also, about whose referring to the highest 
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Lord there is no doubt, ' He is the Lord of all, the king of 
all things, the protector of all things. He is a bank and a 
limitary support, so that these worlds may not be con- 
founded' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 22). — Hence, on account of the 
' supporting,' also the small (ether) is nothing else but the 
highest Lord. 

1 7. And on account of the settled meaning. 

The small ether within cannot denote anything but the 
highest Lord for this reason also, that the word 'ether' 
has (among other meanings) the settled meaning of 'highest 
Lord.' Compare, for instance, the sense in which the word 
' ether ' is used in Kh. Up. VIII, 14, ' He who is called ether 
is the revealer of all forms and names ; ' and Kh. Up. I, 9, 
1, ' All these beings take their rise from the ether,' &c. On 
the other hand, we do not meet with any passage in which 
the word 'ether' is used in the sense of 'individual soul.' 
— We have already shown that the word cannot, in our 
passage, denote the elemental ether ; for, although the 
word certainly has that settled meaning, it cannot have it 
here, because the elemental ether cannot possibly be com- 
pared to itself, &c. &c. 

18. If it be said that the other one (i.e. the indi- 
vidual soul) (is meant) on account of a reference to 
it (made in a complementary passage), (we say) no, 
on account of the impossibility. 

If the small (ether) is to be explained as the highest Lord on 
account of a complementary passage, then, the purvapakshin 
resumes, we point out that another complementary passage 
contains a reference to the other one, i. e. to the individual 
soul : ' Now that serene being (literally : serenity, complete 
satisfaction), which after having risen out from this earthly 
body and having reached the highest light, appears in its true 
form, that is, the Self; thus he spoke ' {Kh. Up. VIII, 3, 4). 
For there the word ' serenity,' which is known to denote, in 
another scriptural passage, the state of deep sleep, can 
convey the idea of the individual soul only when it is in 
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that state, not of anything else. The ' rising from the body ' 
also can be predicated of the individual soul only whose 
abode the body is; just as air, &c, whose abode is the 
ether, are said to arise from the ether. And just as 
the word ' ether,' although in ordinary language not denoting 
the highest Lord, yet is admitted to denote him in such 
passages as, ' The ether is the revealer of forms and names,' 
because it there occurs in conjunction with qualities of the 
highest Lord, so it may likewise denote the individual soul. 
Hence the term ' the small ether ' denotes in the passage 
under discussion the individual soul, ' on account of the 
reference to the other.' 

Not so, we reply, 'on account of the impossibility.' In 
the first place, the individual soul, which imagines itself to 
be limited by the internal organ and its other adjuncts, can- 
not be compared with the ether. And, in the second place, 
attributes such as freedom from evil, and the like, cannot be 
ascribed to a being which erroneously transfers to itself the 
attributes of its limiting adjuncts. This has already been 
set forth in the first Sutra of the present adhikarana, and 
is again mentioned here in order to remove all doubt 
as to the soul being different from the highest Self. That 
the reference pointed out by the purvapakshin is not to the 
individual soul will, moreover, be shown in one of the next 
Sutras (I, 3, ai). 

19. If it be said that from the subsequent (chapter 
it appears that the individual soul is meant), (we 
point out that what is there referred to is) rather 
(the individual soul in so far) as its true nature has 
become manifest (i. e. as it is non-different from 
Brahman). 

The doubt whether, ' on account of the reference to the 
other,' the individual soul might not possibly be meant, has 
been discarded on the ground of ' impossibility.' But, like 
a dead man on whom amrtta has been sprinkled, that doubt 
rises again, drawing new strength from the subsequent 
chapter which treats of Pra^apati. For there he (Pra^apati) 
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at the outset declares that the Self, which is free from sin 
and the like, is that which is to be searched out, that which 
we must try to understand (Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 1) ; after that 
he points out that the seer within the eye, i.e. the individual 
soul, is the Self (' that person that is seen in the eye is the 
Self,' VIII, 7, 3) ; refers again and again to the same entity 
(in the clauses ' I shall explain him further to you,' VIII, 9, 
3 ; VIII, 10, 4) ; and (in the explanations fulfilling the given 
promises) again explains the (nature of the) same individual 
soul in its different states (' He who moves about happy 
in dreams is the Self,' VIII, 10, 1 ; 'When a man being 
asleep, reposing, and at perfect rest sees no dreams, that is 
the Self,' VIII, 11, 1). The clause attached to both these 
explanations (viz. ' That is the immortal, the fearless ; 
that is Brahman ') shows, at the same time, the individual 
soul to be free from sin, and the like. After that Pra^&pati, 
having discovered a shortcoming in the condition of deep 
sleep (in consequence of the expostulation of Indra, ' In that 
way he does not know himself that he is I, nor does he 
know these beings,' VIII, 11, a), enters on a further expla- 
nation (' I shall explain him further to you, and nothing more 
than this'), begins by blaming the (soul's) connexion with the 
body, and finally declares the individual soul, when it has 
risen from the body, to be the highest person. (' Thus does 
that serene being, arising from this body, appear in its own 
form as soon as it has approached the highest light. That 
is the highest person.') — From this it appears that there is a 
possibilityof the qualities of the highest Lord belonging to the 
individual soul also, and on that account we maintain that the 
term, 'the small ether within it,' refers to the individual soul. 
This position we counter-argue as follows. ' But in so far 
as its nature has become manifest.' The particle ' but ' (in 
the Sutra) is meant to set aside the view of the purvapakshin, 
so that the sense of the Sutra is, ' Not even on account of 
the subsequent chapter a doubt as to the small ether being 
the individual soul is possible, because there also that which 
is meant to be intimated is the individual soul, in so far only 
as its (true) nature has become manifest.' The Sutra uses 
the expression 'he whose nature has become manifest,' 
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which qualifies ,gwa, the individual soul, with reference to 
its previous condition \ — The meaning is as follows. 
Pragapati speaks at first of the seer characterised by the 
eye (' That person which is within the eye,' &c.) ; shows 
thereupon, in the passage treating of (the reflection in) the 
waterpan, that he (viz. the seer) has not his true Self in 
the body ; refers to him repeatedly as the subject to be 
explained (in the clauses ' I shall explain him further 
to you ') ; and having then spoken of him as subject to 
the states of dreaming and deep sleep, finally explains 
the individual soul in its real nature, i.e. in so far as 
it is the highest Brahman, not in so far as it is indi- 
vidual soul (' As soon as it has approached the highest 
light it appears in its own form'). The highest light 
mentioned, in the passage last quoted, as what is to be 
approached, is nothing else but the highest Brahman, 
which is distinguished by such attributes as freeness from 
sin, and the like. That same highest Brahman constitutes 
— as we know from passages such as * that art thou' — the 
real nature of the individual soul, while its second nature, 
i. e. that aspect of it which depends on fictitious limiting 
conditions, is not its real nature. For as long as the indi- 
vidual soul does not free itself from Nescience in the form of 
duality — which Nescience may be compared to the mistake 
of him who in the twilight mistakes a post for a man — and 
does not rise to the knowledge of the Self, whose nature is 
unchangeable, eternal Cognition — which expresses itself in 
the form ' I am Brahman ' — so long it remains the individual 
soul. But when, discarding the aggregate of body, sense- 
organs and mind, it arrives, by means of Scripture, at the 
knowledge that it is not itself that aggregate, that it does 
not form part of transmigratory existence, but is the True, 
the Real, the Self, whose nature is pure intelligence ; then 

1 The masculine ' avirbhutasvarupaA ' qualifies the substantive 
givaA which has to be supplied. Properly speaking the ^iva whose 
true nature has become manifest, i. e. which has become Brahman, 
is no longer #iva ; hence the explanatory statement that the term 
^•fva is used with reference to what the ^fva was before it became 
Brahman. 
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knowing itself to be of the nature of unchangeable, eternal 
Cognition, it lifts itself above the vain conceit of being one 
with this body, and itself becomes the Self, whose nature is 
unchanging, eternal Cognition. As is declared in such 
scriptural passages as ' He who knows the highest Brahman 
becomes even Brahman' (Mu. Up. Ill, %, 9). And this is 
the real nature of the individual soul by means of which it 
arises from the body and appears in its own form. 

Here an objection may be raised. How, it is asked, can we 
speak of the true nature (svarupa) of that which is unchanging 
and eternal, and then say that ' it appears in its own form 
(true nature) ? ' Of gold and similar substances, whose true 
nature becomes hidden, and whose specific qualities are 
rendered non-apparent by their contact with some other 
substance, it may be said that their true nature is rendered 
manifest when they are cleaned by the application of some 
acid substance ; so it may be said, likewise, that the stars, 
whose light is during daytime overpowered (by the superior 
brilliancy of the sun), become manifest in their true nature 
at night when the overpowering (sun) has departed. But it 
is impossible to speak of an analogous overpowering of the 
eternal light of intelligence by whatever agency, since, like 
ether, it is free from all contact, and since, moreover, such 
an assumption would be contradicted by what we actually 
observe. For the (energies of) seeing, hearing, noticing, 
cognising constitute the character of the individual soul, 
and that character is observed to exist in full perfection, 
even in the case of that individual soul which has not yet 
risen beyond the body. Every individual soul carries on 
the course of its practical existence by means of the activities 
of seeing, hearing, cognising; otherwise no practical existence 
at all would be possible. If, on the other hand, that character 
would realise itself in the case of that soul only which has 
risen above the body, the entire aggregate of practical exis- 
tence, as it actually presents itself prior to the soul's rising, 
would thereby be contradicted. We therefore ask : Wherein 
consists that (alleged) rising from the body? Wherein con- 
sists that appearing (of the soul) in its own form ? 

To this we make the following reply. — Before the rise of 
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discriminative knowledge the nature of the individual soul, 
which is (in reality) pure light, is non-discriminated as it 
were from its limiting adjuncts consisting of body, senses, 
mind, sense-objects and feelings, and appears as consisting 
of the energies of seeing and so on. Similarly — to quote an 
analogous case from ordinary experience — the true nature 
of a pure crystal, i.e. its transparency and whiteness, is, 
before the rise of discriminative knowledge (on the part of 
the observer), non-discriminated as it were from any limiting 
adjuncts of red or blue colour ; while, as soon as through 
some means of true cognition discriminative knowledge has 
arisen, it is said to have now accomplished its true nature, 
i.e. transparency and whiteness, although in reality it had 
already done so before. Thus the discriminative knowledge, 
effected by Sruti, on the part of the individual soul which 
previously is non-discriminated as it were from its limiting 
adjuncts, is (according to the scriptural passage under dis- 
cussion) the soul's rising from the body, and the fruit of that 
discriminative knowledge is its accomplishment in its true 
nature, i.e. the comprehension that its nature is the pure 
Self. Thus the embodiedness and the non-embodiedness of 
the Self are due merely to discrimination and non-discrimi- 
nation, in agreement with the mantra, ' Bodiless within the 
bodies/ &c. (Ka. Up. I, a, 22), and the statement of Smrili 
as to the non-difference between embodiedness and non- 
embodiedness ' Though dwelling in the body, O Kaunteya, 
it does not act and is not tainted ' (Bha. Gi. XIII, 31). 
The individual soul is therefore called 'That whose true 
nature is non-manifest ' merely on account of the absence of 
discriminative knowledge, and it is called 'That whose 
nature has become manifest ' on account of the presence of 
such knowledge. Manifestation and non-manifestation of 
its nature of a different kind are not possible, since its 
nature is nothing but its nature (i. e. in reality is always the 
same). Thus the difference between the individual soul and 
the highest Lord is owing to wrong knowledge only, not to 
any reality, since, like ether, the highest Self is not in real 
contact with anything. 

And wherefrom is all this to be known ? — From the instruc- 
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tion given by Prajlpati who, after having referred to the 
^iva ('the person that is seen in the eye,' &c.), continues 
' This is the immortal, the fearless, this is Brahman.' If 
the well-known seer within the eye were different from 
Brahman which is characterised as the immortal and fear- 
less, it would not be co-ordinated (as it actually is) with the 
immortal, the fearless, and Brahman. The reflected Self, on 
the other hand, is not spoken of as he who is characterised 
by the eye (the seer within the eye), for that would render 
Prag-apati obnoxious to the reproach of saying deceitful 
things. — So also, in the second section, the passage, ' He 
who moves about happy in dreams,' &c. does not refer to a 
being different from the seeing person within the eye spoken 
of in the first chapter, (but treats of the same topic) as 
appears from the introductory clause, ' I shall explain him 
further to you.' Moreover ! , a person who is conscious of 
having seen an elephant in a dream and of no longer seeing 
it when awake discards in the waking state the object which 
he had seen (in his sleep), but recognises himself when awake 
to be the same person who saw something in the dream. — 
Thus in the third section also Pra^apati does indeed 
declare the absence of all particular cognition in the state 
of deep sleep, but does not contest the identity of the 
cognising Self (' In that way he does not know himself that 
he is I, nor all these beings '). The following clause also, 
' He is gone to utter annihilation,' is meant to intimate only 
the annihilation of all specific cognition, not the annihilation 
of the cogniser. For there is no destruction of the knowing 
of the knower as — according to another scriptural pas- 
sage (Br/. Up. IV, 3, 30) — that is imperishable. — Thus, 
again, in the fourth section the introductory phrase 
of Pragapati is, 'I shall explain him further to you and 
nothing different from this ; ' he thereupon refutes the con- 
nexion (of the Self) with the body and other limiting 
conditions (' Maghavat, this body is mortal,' &c), shows the 
individual soul — which is there called 'the serene being' — 

1 To state another reason showing that the first and second 
chapters of Pra^apati's instruction refer to the same subject. 
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in the state when it has reached the nature of Brahman 
(' It appears in its own form '), and thus proves the soul to 
be non-different from the highest Brahman whose charac- 
teristics are immortality and fearlessness. 

Some (teachers) however are of opinion that if the highest 
Self is meant (in the fourth section) it would be inappropriate 
to understand the words ' This (him) I will explain further,' 
&c, as referring to the individual soul, and therefore suppose 
that the reference is (not to the individual soul forming the 
topic of the three preceding sections, but) to the Self 
possessing the qualities of freeness from sin, &c, which Self 
is pointed out at the beginning of the entire chapter (VII, 
1). — Against this interpretation we remark that, in the first 
place, it disregards the direct enunciation of the pronoun (i. e. 
the ' this ' in ' this I will explain ') which rests on something 
approximate (i. e. refers to something mentioned not far off), 
and, in the second place, is opposed to the word ' further ' (or 
' again ') met with in the text, since from that interpretation it 
would follow that what had been discussed in the preceding 
sections is not again discussed in the subsequent section. 
Moreover, if Pra^apati, after having made a promise in the 
clause, ' This I shall explain ' (where that clause occurs for the 
first time), did previously to the fourth section explain a 
different topic in each section, we should havetoconcludethat 
he acted deceitfully. — Hence (our opinion about the purport 
of the whole chapter remains valid, viz. that it sets forth how) 
the unreal aspect of the individual soul as such — which is a 
mere presentation of Nescience, is stained by all the desires 
and aversions attached to agents and enjoyers, and is con- 
nected with evils of various kinds — is dissolved by true 
knowledge, and how the soul is thus led over into the 
opposite state, i. e. into its true state in which it is one with 
the highest Lord and distinguished by freedom from sin and 
similar attributes. The whole process is similar to that by 
which an imagined snake passes over into a rope as soon as 
the mind of the beholder has freed itself from its erroneous 
imagination. 

Others again, and among them some of ours (asmadfy&J 
ka. ke£it), are of opinion that the individual soul as such 
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is real. To the end of refuting all these speculators who 
obstruct the way to the complete intuition of the unity 
of the Self this jariraka-jastra has been set forth, whose 
aim it is to show that there is only one highest Lord ever 
unchanging, whose substance is cognition 1 , and who, by 
means of Nescience, manifests himself in various ways, just 
as a thaumaturg appears in different shapes by means of his 
magical power. Besides that Lord there is no other sub- 
stance of cognition. — If, now, the Sutrakara raises and 
refutes the doubt whether a certain passage which (in 
reality) refers to the Lord does refer to the individual soul, 
as he does in this and the preceding Sutras *, he does so 
for the following purpose. To the highest Self which is 
eternally pure, intelligent and free, which is never changing, 
one only, not in contact with anything, devoid of form, the 
opposite characteristics of the individual soul are errone- 
ously ascribed ; just as ignorant men ascribe blue colour to 
the colourless ether. In order to remove this erroneous 
opinion by means of Vedic passages tending either to prove 
the unity of the Self or to disprove the doctrine of duality 
— which passages he strengthens by arguments — he insists 
on the difference of the highest Self from the individual 
soul, does however not mean to prove thereby that the soul 
is different from the highest Self, but, whenever speaking of 
the soul, refers to its distinction (from the Self) as forming 
an item of ordinary thought, due to the power of Nescience. 
For thus, he thinks, the Vedic injunctions of works which are 
given with a view to the states of acting and enjoying, 
natural (to the non-enlightened soul), are not stultified: — 
That, however, the absolute unity of the Self is the real 
purport of the jastra's teaching, the Sutrakara declares, for 
instance, in I, i, 30 3 . The refutation of the reproach of 



1 I. e. of whom cognition is not a mere attribute. 

1 Although in reality there is no such thing as an individual 
soul. 

9 Nanu ^Ivabrah manor aikyam na kvapi sutrakaro mukhato 
vadati kirn tu sarvatra bhedam eva, ato naikyam ish/am tatraha 
pratipadyam tv iti. 
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futility raised against the injunctions of works has already 
been set forth by us, on the ground of the distinction 
between such persons as possess full knowledge, and such as 
do not. 

20. And the reference (to the individual soul) has 
a different meaning. 

The alleged reference to the individual soul which has 
been pointed out (by the purvapakshin) in the passage 
complementary to the passage about the small ether 
(' Now that serene being,' &c, VIII, 3, 4) teaches, if the 
small ether is interpreted to mean the highest Lord, neither 
the worship of the individual soul nor any qualification of 
the subject under discussion (viz. the small ether), and is 
therefore devoid of meaning. — On that account the Sutra 
declares that the reference has another meaning, i. e. that 
the reference to the individual soul is not meant to deter- 
mine the nature of the individual soul, but rather the nature 
of the highest Lord. In the following manner. The indi- 
vidual soul which, in the passage referred to, is called the 
serene being, acts in the waking state as the ruler of the 
aggregate comprising the body and the sense-organs; 
permeates in sleep the nadis of the body, and enjoys the 
dream visions resulting from the impressions of the waking 
state ; and, finally, desirous of reaching an inner refuge, rises 
in the state of deep sleep beyond its imagined connexion 
with the gross and the subtle body, reaches the highest 
light, i. e. the highest Brahman previously called ether, and 
thus divesting itself of the state of specific cognition appears 
in its own (true) nature. The highest light which the soul 
is to reach and through which it is manifested in its true 
nature is the Self, free from sin and so on, which is there 
represented as the object of worship. — In this sense the 
reference to the individual soul can be admitted by those 
also who maintain that in reality the highest Lord is 
meant. 

21. If it be said that on account of the scriptural 
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declaration of the smallness (of the ether) (the Lord 
cannot be meant ; we reply that) that has been ex- 
plained (before). 

The purvapakshin has remarked that the smallness of 
the ether stated by Scripture (' In it is that small ether ') 
does not agree with the highest Lord, that it may however 
be predicated of the individual soul which (in another 
passage) is compared to the point of a goad. As that remark 
calls for a refutation we point out that it has been refuted 
already, it having been shown — under I, 2, 7 — that a rela- 
tive smallness may be attributed to the Lord. The same 
refutation is — as the Sutra points out— to be applied here 
also. — That smallness is, moreover, contradicted by that 
scriptural passage which compares (the ether within the 
heart) with the known (universal) ether. (' As large as is 
this ether, so large is the ether within the heart.') 

22. On account of the acting after (i. e. the shining 
after), (that after which sun, moon, &c. are said to 
shine is the highest Self), and (because by the light) 
of him (all this is said to be lighted). 

We read (Mu. Up. II, 3, 10, and Ka. Up. V, 15), 'The 
sun does not shine there, nor the moon and the stars, nor 
these lightnings, much less this fire. After him when he 
shines everything shines ; by the light of him all this is 
lighted.' The question here arises whether he ' after whom 
when he shines everything shines, and by whose light all 
this is lighted,' is some luminous substance, or the highest 
Self (pra£"«a atman). 

A luminous substance, the purvapakshin maintains. — 
Why? — Because the passage denies the shining only of 
such luminous bodies as the sun and the like. It is known 
(from every-day experience) that luminous bodies such as 
the moon and the stars do not shine at daytime when the 
sun, which is itself a luminous body, is shining. Hence we 
infer that that thing on account of which all this, includ- 
ing the moon, the stars, and the sun himself, does not 
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shine is likewise a thing of light. The 'shining after' 
also is possible only if there is a luminous body already , 
for we know from experience that 'acting after' (imita- 
tion) of any kind takes place only when there are more 
than one agent of similar nature; one man, for instance, 
walks after another man who walks himself. Therefore 
we consider it settled that the passage refers to some 
luminous body. 

To this we reply that the highest Self only can be 
meant. — Why? — On account of the acting after. The 
shining after mentioned in the passage, ' After him when 
he shines everything shines,' is possible only if the pra^wa 
Self, i. e. the highest Self, is understood. Of that pr&gna. 
Self another scriptural passage says, ' His form is light, 
his thoughts are true' {Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 2). On the other 
hand, it is not by any means known that the sun, &c. shines 
after some other luminous body. Moreover, on account 
of the equality of nature of all luminous bodies such as 
the sun and the like, there is no need for them of any other 
luminous body after which they should shine ; for we see 
that a lamp, for instance, does not 'shine after' another 
lamp. Nor is there any such absolute rule (as the pur- 
vapakshin asserted) that acting after is observed only 
among things of similar nature. It is rather observed 
among things of dissimilar nature also ; for a red-hot iron 
ball acts after, i. e. burns after the burning fire, and the dust 
of the ground blows (is blown) after the blowing wind. — 
The clause ' on account of the acting after ' (which forms 
part of the Sutra) points to the shining after (mentioned 
in the scriptural jloka under discussion) ; the clause ' and 
of him ' points to the fourth pada of the same jloka. The 
meaning of this latter clause is that the cause assigned 
for the light of the sun, &c. (in the passage ' by the light 
of him everything is lighted ') intimates the prSgrla. Self. 
For of that Self Scripture says, ' Him the gods worship 
as the light of lights, as immortal time ' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 
16). That, on the other hand, the light of the sun, the 
moon, &c. should shine by some other (physical) light is, in 
the first place, not known ; and, in the second place, absurd 
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as one (physical) light is counteracted by another. — Or 
else the cause assigned for the shining does not apply only 
to the sun and the other bodies mentioned in the jloka; 
but the meaning (of the last pada) rather is — as we may 
conclude from the comprehensive statement ' all this ' — 
that the manifestation of this entire world consisting of 
names and forms, acts, agents and fruits (of action) has 
for its cause the existence of the light of Brahman ; just 
as the existence of the light of the sun is the cause of the 
manifestation of all form and colour. — Moreover, the text 
shows by means of the word ' there ' (' the sun does not 
shine there,' &c.) that the passage is to be connected with 
the general topic, and that topic is Brahman as appears 
from Mu. Up. II, 2, 5, ' In whom the heaven, the earth, and 
the sky are woven,' &c. The same appears from a passage 
subsequent (on the one just quoted and immediately pre- 
ceding the passage under discussion). ' In the highest 
golden sheath there is the Brahman without passion and 
without parts ; that is pure, that is the light of lights, that 
is it which they know who know the Self.' This passage 
giving rise to the question, ' How is it the light of lights ? ' 
there is occasion for the reply given in ' The sun does 
not shine there,' &c. — In refutation of the assertion that 
the shining of luminous bodies such as the sun and the 
moon can be denied only in case of there being another 
luminous body — as, for instance, the light of the moon and 
the stars is denied only when the sun is shining — we point 
out that it has been shown that he (the Self) only can be 
the luminous being referred to, nothing else. And it is 
quite possible to deny the shining of sun, moon, and so on 
with regard to Brahman ; for whatever is perceived is 
perceived by the light of Brahman only so that sun, moon, 
&c. can be said to shine in it ; while Brahman as self- 
luminous is not perceived by means of any other light. 
Brahman manifests everything else, but is not manifested 
by anything else ; according to such scriptural passages as, 
' By the Self alone as his light man sits,' &c. (Br/. Up. 
IV, 3, 6), and ' He is incomprehensible, for he cannot be 
comprehended ' (Br*. Up. IV, a, 4). 
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23. Moreover Smn'ti also speaks of him (i.e. of 
the pra^"»a Self as being the universal light). 

Moreover that aspect of the pra^-«a Self is spoken of 
in Smr/ti also, viz. in the Bhagavad Gita (XV, 6, 12), 
' Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor the fire illumines that ; 
having gone into which men do not return, that is my 
highest seat.' And 'The light which abiding in the sun 
illumines the whole world, and that which is in the moon 
and that which is in the fire, all that light know to be 
mine.' 

24. On account of the term, (viz. the term ' lord ' 
applied to it) the (person) measured (by a thumb) (is 
the highest Lord). 

We read (Ka. Up. II, 4, 12), ' The person of the size of 
a thumb stands in the middle of the Self,' &c, and (II, 
4, 13), ' That person, of the size of a thumb, is like a light 
without smoke, lord of the past and of the future, he is 
the same to-day and to-morrow. This is that.' — The 
question here arises whether the person of the size of a 
thumb mentioned in the text is the cognitional (individual) 
Self or the highest Self. 

The purvapakshin maintains that on account of the 
declaration of the person's size the cognitional Self is 
meant. For to the highest Self which is of infinite length 
and breadth Scripture would not ascribe the measure of 
a span ; of the cognitional Self, on the other hand, which 
is connected with limiting adjuncts, extension of the size 
of a span may, by means of some fictitious assumption, be 
predicated. Smn'ti also confirms this, ' Then Yama drew 
forth, by force, from the body of Satyavat the person of 
the size of a thumb tied to Yama's noose and helpless' 
(Mahabh. Ill, 16763). For as Yama could not pull out by 
force the highest Self, the passage is clearly seen to refer 
to the transmigrating (individual soul) of the size of a 
thumb, and we thence infer that the same Self is meant in 
the Vedic passage under discussion. 

To this we reply that the person a thumb long can only 
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be the highest Lord. — Why? — On account of the term 
'lord of the past and of the future.' For none but the 
highest Lord is the absolute ruler of the past and the 
future. — Moreover, the clause 'this is that' connects the 
passage with that which had been enquired about, and 
therefore forms the topic of discussion. And what had 
been enquired about is Brahman, ' That which thou seest 
as neither this nor that, as neither effect nor cause, as 
neither past nor future, tell me that' (1,3, 14). — 'On ac- 
count of the term,' i. e. on account of the direct statement, 
in the text, of a designation, viz. the term ' Lord,' we under- 
stand that the highest Lord is meant 1 . — But still the question 
remains how a certain extension can be attributed to the 
omnipresent highest Self. — The reply to this is given in 
the next Sutra. 

25. But with reference to the heart (the highest 
Self is said to be of the size of a span), as men are 
entitled (to the study of the Veda). 

The measure of a span is ascribed to the highest Lord, 
although omnipresent with reference to his abiding within 
the heart ; just as to ether (space) the measure of a cubit 
is ascribed with reference to the joint of a bamboo. For, 
on the one hand, the measure of a span cannot be ascribed 
directly to the highest Self which exceeds all measure, 
and, on the other hand, it has been shown that none but 
the highest Lord can be meant here, on account of the 
term ' Lord,' and so on.— But — an objection may be raised — 
as the size of the heart varies in the different classes of 
living beings it cannot be maintained that the declaration 

1 This last sentence is directed against the possible objection 
that 'rabda,' which the Sutra brings forward as an argument in 
favour of the highest Lord being meant, has the sense of ' sentence ' 
(vikya), and is therefore of less force than linga, i.e. indicatory or 
inferential mark which is represented in our passage by the 
angushMamatrata' of the purusha, and favours the #fva-interpreta- 
tion. .Sabda, the text remarks, here means jruti, i. e. direct enun- 
ciation, and sruti ranks, as a means of proof, higher than lihga. 
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of the highest Self being of the size of a thumb can be 
explained with reference to the heart. — To this objection 
the second half of the Sutra replies : On account of men 
(only) being entitled. For the jastra, although propounded 
without distinction (i. e. although not itself specifying 
what class of beings is to proceed according to its pre- 
cepts), does in reality entitle men l only (to act according to 
its precepts) ; for men only (of the three higher castes) are, 
firstly, capable (of complying with the precepts of the 
jastra); are, secondly, desirous (of the results of actions 
enjoined by the .rastra) ; are, thirdly, not excluded by pro- 
hibitions ; and are, fourthly, subject to the precepts about 
the upanayana ceremony and so on 2 . This point has been 
explained in the section treating of the definition of adhi- 
kara (Purva Mim. S. VI, 1). — Now the human body has 
ordinarily a fixed size, and hence the heart also has a fixed 
size, viz. the size of a thumb. Hence, as men (only) are 
entitled to study and practise the .rastra, the highest Self 
may, with reference to its dwelling in the human heart, 
be spoken of as being of the size of a thumb. — In reply 
to the purvapakshin's reasoning that on account of the 
statement of size and on account of Smrz'ti we can under- 
stand by him who is of the size of a thumb the trans- 
migrating soul only, we remark that — analogously to such 
passages as ' That is the Self,' ' That art thou ' — our passage 

1 I. e. men belonging to the three upper castes. 

s The first reason excludes animals, gods, and r/shis. Gods 
cannot themselves perform sacrifices, the essential feature of which 
is the parting, on the part of the sacrificer, with an offering meant 
for the gods. J?;'shis cannot perforin sacrifices in the course of 
whose performance the ancestral rishis of the sacrificer are invoked. 
— The second reason excludes those men whose only desire is 
emancipation and who therefore do not care for the perishable 
fruits of sacrifices. — The third and fourth reasons exclude the 
Sudras who are indirectly disqualified for rastric works because the 
Veda in different places gives rules for the three higher castes only, 
and for whom the ceremony of the upanayana — indispensable for 
all who wish to study the Veda — is not prescribed. — Cp. Purva 
Mimarasa Sutras VI, 1. 
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teaches that the transmigrating soul which is of the size 
of a thumb is (in reality) Brahman. For the VedAnta- 
passages have a twofold purport; some of them aim at 
setting forth the nature of the highest Self, some at 
teaching the unity of the individual soul with the highest 
Self. Our passage teaches the unity of the individual 
soul with the highest Self, not the size of anything. This 
point is made clear further on in the Upanishad, 'The 
person of the size of a thumb, the inner Self, is always 
settled in the heart of men. Let a man draw that Self 
forth from his body with steadiness, as one draws the pith 
from a reed. Let him know that Self as the Bright, as the 
Immortal' (II, 6, 17). 

26. Also (beings) above them, (viz. men) (are 
qualified for the study and practice of the Veda), 
on account of the possibility (of it), according to 
Badaraya»a. 

It has been said above that the passage about him who 
is of the size of a thumb has reference to the human heart, 
because men arc entitled to study and act according to the 
jastra. This gives us an occasion for the following discussion. 
— It is true that the .rastra entitles men, but, at the same time, 
there is no exclusive rule entitling men only to the know- 
ledge of Brahman; the teacher, Badarayana, rather thinks 
that the jastra entitles those (classes of beings) also which 
are above men, viz. gods, and so on. — On what account ? — 
On the account of possibility. — For in their cases also the 
different causes on which the qualification depends, such as 
having certain desires, and so on, may exist. In the first 
place, the gods also may have the desire of final release, 
caused by the reflection that all effects, objects, and powers 
are non-permanent. In the second place, they may be 
capable of it as their corporeality appears from mantras, 
arthavadas, itihasas, purawas, and ordinary experience. In 
the third place, there is no prohibition (excluding them like 
.Sudras). Nor does, in the fourth place, the scriptural rule 
about the upanayana-ceremony annul their title; for that 
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ceremony merely subserves the study of the Veda, and to 
the gods the Veda is manifest of itself (without study). 
That the gods, moreover, for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge, undergo discipleship, and the like, appears 
from such scriptural passages as 'One hundred and one 
years Indra lived as a disciple with Pra^-apati ' (Kh. Up. 
VIII, 11, 3), and ' Bhrigu Varuwi went to his father Varuwa, 
saying, " Sir, teach me Brahman " ' (Taitt. Up. Ill, 1). — And 
the reasons which have been given above against gods and 
rishis being entitled to perform religious works (such as 
sacrifices), viz. the circumstance of there being no other gods 
(to whom the gods could offer sacrifices), and of there being 
no other rishis (who could be invoked during the sacrifice), 
do not apply to the case of branches of knowledge. For Indra 
and the other gods, when applying themselves to knowledge, 
have no acts to perform with a view to Indra, and so on ; 
nor have Bhn'gu and other rz'shis, in the same case, to do 
anything with the circumstance of their belonging to the 
same gotra as Bhrz'gu, &c. What, then, should stand in 
the way of the gods' and rrshis' right to acquire knowledge ? 
— Moreover, the passage about that which is of the size of a 
thumb remains equally valid, if the right of the gods, &c. 
is admitted ; it has then only to be explained in each par- 
ticular case by a reference to the particular size of the 
thumb (of the class of beings spoken of). 

27. If it be said that (the corporeal individuality 
of the gods involves) a contradiction to (sacrificial) 
works ; we deny that, on account of the observation 
of the assumption (on the part of the gods) of several 
(forms). 

If the right of the gods, and other beings superior to men, 
to the acquisition of knowledge is founded on the assumption 
of their corporeality, &c, we shall have to admit, in conse- 
quence of that corporeality, that Indra and the other gods 
stand in the relation of subordinate members (anga) to 
sacrificial acts, by means of their being present in person 
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just as the priests are. But this admission will lead to ' a 
contradiction in the sacrificial acts,' because the circumstance 
of the gods forming the members of sacrificial acts by means 
of their personal presence, is neither actually observed nor 
possible. For it is not possible that one and the same 
Indra should, at the same time, be present in person at many 
sacrifices. 

To this we reply, that there is no such contradiction. — 
Why? — On account of the assumption of several (forms). 
For it is possible for one and the same divine Self to assume 
several forms at the same time. — How is that known? — From 
observation. — For a scriptural passage at first replies to the 
question how many gods there are, by the declaration that 
there are ' Three and three hundred, three and three thou- 
sand,' and subsequently, on the question who they are, 
declares 'They (the 303 and 3003) are only the various 
powers of them, in reality there are only thirty-three gods ' 
(Br*. Up. Ill, 9, 1, 2) ; showing thereby that one and the 
same divine Self may at the same time appear in many 
forms. After that it proceeds to show that these thirty- 
three gods themselves are in reality contained in six, five, 
&c, and, finally, by replying to the question, ' Who is the one 
god ? ' that Breath is the one god, shows that the gods are 
all forms of Breath, and that Breath, therefore, can at the 
same time appear in many forms. — Smr*'ti also has a similar 
statement, ' A Yogin, O hero of the Bharatas, may, by his 
power, multiply his Self in many thousand shapes, and in 
them walk about on the earth. In some he may enjoy 
the objects, in others he may undergo dire penance, and, 
finally, he may again retract them all, just as the sun 
retracts the multitude of his rays.' If such Snv/ti pas- 
sages as the above declare that even Yogins, who have 
merely acquired various extraordinary powers, such as 
subtlety of body, and the like, may animate several bodies 
at the same time, how much more capable of such feats must 
the gods be, who naturally possess all supernatural powers 
The gods thus being able to assume several shapes, a god 
may divide himself into many forms and enter into relation 
with many sacrifices at the same time, remaining all the 
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while unseen by others, in consequence of his power to 
render himself invisible. 

The latter part of the Sutra may be explained in a 
different manner also, viz. as meaning that even beings 
enjoying corporeal individuality are seen to enter into mere 
subordinate relation to more than one action. Sometimes, 
indeed, one individual does not at the same time enter into 
subordinate relation to different actions ; one Brahmawa, for 
instance, is not at the same time entertained by many enter- 
tainers. But in other cases one individual stands in subor- 
dinate relation to many actions at the same time; one 
Brahmawa, for instance, may constitute the object of the 
reverence done to him by many persons at the same time. 
Similarly, it is possible that, as the sacrifice consists in the 
parting (on the part of the sacrificer with some offering) 
with a view (to some divinity), many persons may at the 
same time part with their respective offerings, all of them 
having in view one and the same individual divinity. The 
individuality of the gods does not, therefore, involve any 
contradiction in sacrificial works. 

28. If it be said (that a contradiction will result) 
in respect of the word ; we refute this objection on 
the ground that (the world) originates from the 
word, as is shown by perception and inference. 

Let it then be granted that, from the admission of the 
corporeal individuality of the gods, no contradiction will 
result in the case of sacrificial works. Still a contradic- 
tion will result in respect of the ' word ' (rabda). — How ? — 
The authoritativeness of the Veda has been proved ' from 
its independence,' basing on the original (eternal) connexion 
of the word with its sense (' the thing signified ')*. But now, 
although a divinity possessing corporeal individuality, such 
as admitted above, may, by means of its supernatural 
powers, be able to enjoy at the same time the oblations 

1 The reference is to Ptirva MfmSwsS Sutras I, 1, 5 (not to I, 2, 
21, as stated in Muir's Sanskrit Texts, III, p. 69). 
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which form part of several sacrifices, yet it will, on account 
of its very individuality, be subject to birth and death just 
as we men are, and hence, the eternal connexion of the 
eternal word with a non-eternal thing being destroyed, a 
contradiction will arise with regard to the authoritativc- 
ness proved to belong to the word of the Veda. 

To this we reply that no such contradiction exists. — Why ? 
— ' On account of their origin from it.' For from that very 
same word of the Veda the world, with the gods and other 
beings, originates. — But — an objection will be raised — in 
Sutra I, i, a ('That whence there is the origin, &c. of this 
world') it has been proved that theworld originates from Brah- 
man ; how then can it be said here that it originates from the 
word ? And, moreover, even if the origin of the worldirom 
the word of the Veda be admitted, how is the contradiction 
in regard to the word removed thereby, inasmuch as the 
Vasus, the Rudras, the Adityas, the VLrvedevas, and the 
Maruts 1 are non-eternal beings, because produced ; and if 
they are non-eternal, what is there to preclude the non- 
eternality of the Vedic words Vasu, &c. designating them ? 
For it is known from every-day life that only when the son 
of Devadatta is born, the name Ya^wadatta is given to him 
(lit. made for him) 2 . Hence we adhere to our opinion 
that a contradiction does arise with regard to the ' word.' 

This objection we negative, on the ground that we observe 
the eternity of the connexion between such words as cow, 
and so on, and the things denoted by them. For, although 
the individuals of the (species denoted by the word) cow 
have an origin, their species 3 does not have an origin, since 
of (the three categories) substances, qualities, and actions 
the individuals only originate, not the species. Now it is 
with the species that the words are connected, not with the 
individuals, which, as being infinite in number, are not 
capable of entering into that connexion. Hence, although 

1 In which classes of beings all the gods are comprised. 

2 Which shows that together with the non-eternality of the thirig 
denoted there goes the non-eternality of the denoting word. 

9 Akr/'ti, best translated by cISos. 
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the individuals do not originate, no contradiction arises 
in the case of words such as cow, and the like, since the 
species are eternal. Similarly, although individual gods are 
admitted to originate, there arises no contradiction in the 
case of such words as Vasu, and the like, since the species 
denoted by them are eternal. And that the gods, and so 
on, belong to different species, is to be concluded from 
the descriptions of their various personal appearance, 
such as given in the mantras, arthavadas, &c. Terms such 
as ' Indra ' rest on the connexion (of some particular being) 
with some particular place, analogously to terms such as 
' army-leader ; ' hence, whoever occupies that particular 
place is called by that particular name. — The origination 
of the world from the ' word ' is not to be understood in that 
sense, that the word constitutes the material cause of the 
world, as Brahman does; but while there exist the ever- 
lasting words, whose essence is the power of denotation in 
connexion with their eternal sense (i. e. the akWtis denoted), 
the accomplishment of such individual things as are capable 
of having those words applied to them is called an origina- 
tion from those words. 

How then is it known that the world originates from 
the word? — 'From perception and inference.' Perception 
here denotes Scripture which, in order to be authoritative, 
is independent (of anything else). 'Inference' denotes 
Smr*ti which, in order to be authoritative, depends on 
something else (viz. Scripture). These two declare that 
creation is preceded by the word. Thus a scriptural 
passage says, 'At the word these Pra^apati created the 
gods; at the words werepouredout he created men; at 
the word drops he created the fathers; at the words 
through the filter he created the Soma cups; at the words 
the swift ones he created the stotra; at the words to all 
he created the jastra; at the word blessings he created 
the other beings.' And another passage says, ' He with 
his mind united himself with speech (i. e. the word of 
the Veda. — Br*. Up. I, 2, 4). Thus Scripture declares in 
different places that the word precedes the creation. — 
Smmi also delivers itself as follows, ' In the beginning 
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a divine voice, eternal, without beginning or end, formed 
of the Vedas was uttered by Svayambhu, from which 
all activities proceeded.' By the ' uttering ' of the voice 
we have here to understand the starting of the oral 
tradition (of the Veda), because of a voice without 
beginning or end 'uttering' in any other sense cannot 
be predicated. — Again, we read, ' In the beginning Ma- 
h&fvara shaped from the words of the Veda the names 
and forms of all beings and the procedure of all actions.' 
And again, ' The several names, actions, and conditions of 
all things he shaped in the beginning from the words of the 
Veda' (Manu I, ai). Moreover, we all know from observa- 
tion that any one when setting about some thing which he 
wishes to accomplish first remembers the word denoting 
the thing, and after that sets to work. We therefore con- 
clude that before the creation the Vedic words became 
manifest in the mind of Pra^apati the creator, and that 
after that he created the things corresponding to those 
words. Scripture also, where it says (Taitt. Bra. II, a, 4, 2) 
'uttering bhur he created the earth,' &c, shows that the 
worlds such as the earth, &c. became manifest, i. e. were 
created from the words bhur, &c. which had become mani- 
fest in the mind (of Pra^apati). 

Of what nature then is the ' word ' with a view to which 
it is said that the world originates from the 'word?' — It 
is the spho/a, the purvapakshin says 1 . For on the as- 



1 The purvapakshin, i. e. here the grammarian maintains, for the 
reasons specified further on, that there exists in the case of 
words a supersensuous entity called spho/a which is manifested by 
the letters of the word, and, if apprehended by the mind, itself mani- 
fests the sense of the word. The term spho/a may, according as it 
is viewed in either of these lights, be explained as the manifestor or 
that which is manifested. — The spho/a is a grammatical fiction, the 
word in so far as it is apprehended by us as a whole. That we 
cannot identify it with the 'notion' (as Deussen seems inclined to do, 
p. 80) follows from its being distinctly called vllaka or abhidhiyaka, 
and its being represented as that which causes the conception 
of the sense of a word (arthadhihetu). 
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sumption that the letters are the word, the doctrine that 
the individual gods, and so on, originates from the eternal 
words of the Veda could not in any way be proved, 
since the letters perish as soon as they are produced 
(i. e. pronounced). These perishable letters are more- 
over apprehended as differing according to the pronun- 
ciation of the individual speaker. For this reason we are 
able to determine, merely from the sound of the voice 
of some unseen person whom we hear reading, who is 
reading, whether Devadatta or Ya^wadatta or some other 
man. And it cannot be maintained that this apprehension 
of difference regarding the letters is an erroneous one ; 
for we do not apprehend anything else whereby it is 
refuted. Nor is it reasonable to maintain that the ap- 
prehension of the sense of a word results from the letters. 
For it can neither be maintained that each letter by itself 
intimates the sense, since that would be too wide an assump- 
tion 1 ; nor that there takes place a simultaneous appre- 
hension of the whole aggregate of letters ; since the letters 
succeed one another in time. Nor can we admit the explan- 
ation that the last letter of the word together with the im- 
pressions produced by the perception of the preceding 
letters is that which makes us apprehend the sense. For 
the word makes us apprehend the sense only if it is itself 
apprehended in so far as having reference to the mental 
grasp of the constant connexion (of the word and the 
sense), just as smoke makes us infer the existence of fire 
only when it is itself apprehended ; but an apprehension 
of the last letter combined with the impressions produced 
by the preceding letters does not actually take place, 
because those impressions are not objects of perception 2 . 
Nor, again, can it be maintained that (although those im- 

1 For that each letter by itself expresses the sense is not 
observed ; and if it did so, the other letters of the word would have 
to be declared useless. 

2 In order to enable us to apprehend the sense from the word, 
there is required the actual consciousness of the last letter plus the 
impressions of the preceding letters ; just as smoke enables us to 
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pressions are not objects of perception, yet they may be 
inferred from their effects, and that thus) the actual per- 
ception of the last letter combined with the impressions 
left by the preceding letters — which impressions are appre- 
hended from their effects — is that which intimates the sense 
of the word ; for that effect of the impressions, viz. the 
remembrance of the entire word, is itself something con- 
sisting of parts which succeed each other in time. — From 
all this it follows that the spho/a is the word. After the 
apprehending agent, i. e. the buddhi, has, through the ap- 
prehension of the several letters of the word, received 
rudimentary impressions, and after those impressions have 
been matured through the apprehension of the last letter, 
the spho/a presents itself in the buddhi all at once as the 
object of one mental act of apprehension. — And it must not 
be maintained that that one act of apprehension is merely 
an act of remembrance having for its object the letters 
of the word ; for the letters which are more than one 
cannot form the object of one act of apprehension. — As 
that .spho/a is recognised as the same as often as the word 
is pronounced, it is eternal ; while the apprehension of 
difference referred to above has for its object the letters 
merely. From this eternal word, which is of the_nature 
of the spho/a and possesses denotative power, there is 
produced the object denoted, i. e. this world which consists 
of actions, agents, and results of action. 

Against this doctrine the reverend Upavarsha maintains 
that the letters only are the word. — But — an objection is 
raised — it has been said above that the letters no sooner 
produced pass away ! — That assertion is not true, we reply ; 
for they are recognised as the same letters (each time they 
are produced anew). — Nor can it be maintained that the 
recognition is due to similarity only, as in the case of hairs, 
for instance; for the fact of the recognition being a re- 
cognition in the strict sense of the word is not contradicted 
by any other means of proof. — Nor, again, can it be said 

infer the existence of fire only if we are actually conscious of the 
smoke. But that actual consciousness does not take place because 
the impressions are not objects of perceptive consciousness. 
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that the recognition has its cause in the species (so that 
not the same individual letter would be recognised, but only 
a letter belonging to the same species as other letters 
heard before) ; for, as a matter of fact, the same individual 
letters are recognised. That the recognition of the letters 
rests on the species could be maintained only if whenever 
the letters are pronounced different individual letters were 
apprehended, just as several cows are apprehended as 
different individuals belonging to the same species. But 
this is actually not the case; for the (same) individual 
letters are recognised as often as they are pronounced. If, 
for instance, the word cow is pronounced twice, we think 
not that two different words have been pronounced, but 
that the same individual word has been repeated. — But, 
our opponent reminds us, it has been shown above, that 
the letters are apprehended as different owing to differences 
of pronunciation, as appears from the fact that we apprehend 
a difference when merely hearing the sound of Devadatta or 
Yag-«adatta reading. — Although, we reply, it is a settled 
matter that the letters are recognised as the same, yet we 
admit that there are differences in the apprehension of the 
letters ; but as the letters are articulated by means of the 
conjunction and disjunction (of the breath with the palate, 
the teeth, &c), those differences are rightly ascribed to the 
various character of the articulating agents and not to 
the intrinsic nature of the letters themselves. Those, 
moreover, who maintain that the individual letters are 
different have, in order to account for the fact of recogni- 
tion, to assume species of letters, and further to admit 
that the apprehension of difference is conditioned by ex- 
ternal factors. Is it then not much simpler to assume, 
as we do, that the apprehension of difference is conditioned 
by external factors while the recognition is due to the 
intrinsic nature of the letters? And this very fact of 
recognition is that mental process which prevents us from 
looking on the apprehension of difference as having the 
letters for its object (so that the opponent was wrong in 
denying the existence of such a process). For how should, 
for instance, the one syllable ga, when it is pronounced in 
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the same moment by several persons, be at the same time 
of different nature, viz. accented with the udatta, the 
anudatta, and the Svarita and nasal as well as non-nasal 1 ? 
Or else 2 — and this is the preferable explanation — we 
assume that the difference of apprehension is caused not 
by the letters but by the tone (dhvani). By this tone we 
have to understand that which enters the ear of a person 
who is listening from a distance and not able to distinguish 
the separate letters, and which, for a person standing near, 
affects the letters with its own distinctions, such as high 
or low pitch and so on. It is on this tone that all the 
distinctions of udatta, anudatta, and so on depend, and not 
on the intrinsic nature of the letters ; for they are recognised 
as the same whenever they are pronounced. On this theory 
only we gain a basis for the distinctive apprehension of 
the udatta, the anudatta, and the like. For on the theory 
first propounded (but now rejected), we should have to 
assume that the distinctions of udatta and so on are due 
to the processes of conjunction and disjunction described 
above, since the letters themselves, which are ever re- 
cognised as the same, are not different. But as those 
processes of conjunction and disjunction are not matter 
of perception, we cannot definitely ascertain in the letters 
any differences based on those processes, and hence the 
apprehension of the udatta and so on remains without 
a basis. — Nor should it be urged that from the dif- 
ference of the udatta and so on there results also 
a difference of the letters recognised. For a difference 
in one matter does not involve a difference in some 
other matter which in itself is free from difference. 
Nobody, for instance, thinks that because the individuals 

1 'How should it be so?' i.e. it cannot be so; and on that 
account the differences apprehended do not belong to the letters 
themselves, but to the external conditions mentioned above. 

* With 'or else' begins the exposition of the finally accepted 
theory as to the cause why the same letters are apprehended as 
different. Hitherto the cause had been found in the variety of the 
upadhis of the letters. Now a new distinction is made between 
articulated letters and non-articulated tone. 
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are different from each other the species also contains a 
difference in itself. 

The assumption of the spho/a is further gratuitous, be- 
cause the sense of the word may be apprehended from the 
letters. — But — our opponent here objects — I do not assume 
the existence of the spho/a. I, on the contrary, actually 
perceive it ; for after the buddhi has been impressed by the 
successive apprehension of the letters of the word, the 
sphola all at once presents itself as the object of cognition. 
— You are mistaken, we reply. The object of the cognitional 
act of which you speak is simply the letters of the word. 
That one comprehensive cognition which follows upon the 
apprehension of the successive letters of the word has for 
its object the entire aggregate of the letters constituting the 
word, and not anything else. We conclude this from the 
circumstance that in that final comprehensive cognition 
there are included those letters only of which a definite 
given word consists, and not any other letters. If that 
cognitional act had for its object the sphota — i. e. something 
different from the letters of the given word — then those 
letters would be excluded from it just as much as the letters 
of any other word. But as this is not the case, it follows 
that that final comprehensive act of cognition is nothing but 
an act of remembrance which has the letters of the word 
for its object. — Our opponent has asserted above that the 
letters of a word being several cannot form the object of 
one mental act. But there he is wrong again. The ideas 
which we have of a row, for instance, or a wood or an army, 
or of the numbers ten, hundred, thousand, and so on, show 
that also such things as comprise several unities can become 
the objects of one and the same cognitional act. The idea 
which has for its object the word as one whole is a derived 
one, in so far as it depends on the determination of one 
sense in many letters x ; in the same way as the idea of a 

1 I. e. it is not directly one idea, for it has for its object more 
than one letter; but it may be called one in a secondary sense 
because it is based on the determinative knowledge that the letters, 
although more than one, express,one sense only. 

[34] *" 
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wood, an army, and so on. — But — our opponent may here 
object — if the word were nothing else but the letters which 
in their aggregate become the object of one mental act, 
such couples of words as £ara and ra^a or pika and kapi 
would not be cognised as different words ; for here the same 
letters are presented to consciousness in each of the words 
constituting one couple. — There is indeed, we reply, in 
both cases a comprehensive consciousness of the same 
totality of letters ; but just as ants constitute the idea of a 
row only if they march one after the other, so the letters 
also constitute the idea of a certain word only if they follow 
each other in a certain order. Hence it is not contrary to 
reason that the same letters are cognised as different words, 
in consequence of the different order in which they are 
arranged. 

The hypothesis of him who maintains that the letters are 
the word may therefore be finally formulated as follows. 
The letters of which a word consists — assisted by a certain 
order and number — have, through traditional use, entered 
into a connexion with a definite sense. At the time when 
they are employed they present themselves as such (i. e. in 
their definite order and number) to the buddhi, which, after 
having apprehended the several letters in succession, finally 
comprehends the entire aggregate, and they thus unerringly 
intimate to the buddhi their definite sense. This hypothesis 
is certainly simpler than the complicated hypothesis of the 
grammarians who teach that the spho/a is the word. For 
they have to disregard what is given by perception, and to 
assume something which is never perceived; the letters 
apprehended in a definite order are said to manifest the 
spho/a, and the spho/a in its turn is said to manifest the 
sense. 

Or let it even be admitted that the letters are differ- 
ent ones each time they are pronounced ; yet, as in that 
case we necessarily must assume species of letters as 
the basis of the recognition of the individual letters, the 
function of conveying the sense which we have demon- 
strated in the case of the (individual) letters has then to be 
attributed to the species. 
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From all this it follows that the theory according to which 
the individual gods and so on originate from the eternal 
words is unobjectionable. 

29. And from this very reason there follows the 
eternity of the Veda. 

As the eternity of the Veda is founded on the absence 
of the remembrance of an agent only, a doubt with regard 
to it had been raised owing to the doctrine that the gods 
and other individuals have sprung from it. That doubt 
has been refuted in the preceding Sutra. — The present 
Sutra now confirms the, already established, eternity of 
the Veda. The eternity of the word of the Veda has to 
be assumed for this very reason, that the world with its 
definite (eternal) species, such as gods and so on, originates 
from it. — A mantra also (' By means of the sacrifice they 
followed the trace of speech; they found it dwelling in 
the rohis,' J?*g-veda Sa»/h. X, 71, 3) shows that the 
speech found (by the r/shis) was permanent. — On this 
point Vedavyasa also speaks as follows : ' Formerly the 
great mhis, being allowed to do so by Svayambhu, ob- 
tained, through their penance, the Vedas together with 
the itihasas, which had been hidden at the end of the 
yuga.' 

30. And on account of the equality of names and 
forms there is no contradiction (to the eternity of 
the word of the Veda) in the renovation (of the 
world) ; as is seen from 6Vuti and Smriti. 

If — the purvapakshin resumes — the individual gods and so 
on did, like the individual animals, originate and pass away 
in an unbroken succession so that there would be no break 
of the course of practical existence including denominations, 
things denominated and agents denominating; the con- 
nexion (between word and thing) would be eternal, and the 
objection as to a contradiction with reference to the word 
(raised in Sutra 27) would thereby be refuted. But if, 
as Sruti and Smr/ti declare, the whole threefold 

P 2 
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, world periodically divests itself of name and form, and is 
'entirely dissolved (at the end of a kalpa), and is after that 



produced anew ; how can the contradiction be considered to 
have been removed ? 

To this we reply : ' On account of the sameness of name 
and form.' — Even then the beginninglessness of the world 
will have to be admitted (a point which the teacher will 
prove later on : II, i, 36). And in the beginningless saw- 
sara we have to look on the (relative) beginning, and the 
dissolution connected with a new kalpa in the same light 
in which we look on the sleeping and waking states, which, 
although in them according to Scripture (a kind of) dis- 
solution and origination take place, do not give rise to 
any contradiction, since in the later waking state (subse- 
quent to the state of sleep) the practical existence is carried 
on just as in the former one. That in the sleeping and the 
waking states dissolution and origination take place is stated 
Kaush. Up. Ill, 3, ' When a man being asleep sees no 
dream whatever he becomes one with that prana alone. 
Then speech goes to him with all names, the eye with all 
forms, the ear with all sounds, the mind with all thoughts. 
And when he awakes then, as from a burning fire, sparks 
proceed in all directions, thus from that Self the pra«as 
proceed, each towards its place ; from the prawas the gods, 
from the gods the worlds.' 

Well, the purvapakshin resumes, it may be that no 
contradiction arises in the case of sleep, as during the sleep 
of one person the practical existence of other persons suffers 
no interruption, and as the sleeping person himself when 
waking from sleep may resume the very same form of 
practical existence which was his previously to his sleep. 
The case of a mahapralaya (i. e. a general annihilation of 
the world) is however a different one, as then the entire 
current of practical existence is interrupted, and the form of 
existence of a previous kalpa can be resumed in a subsequent 
kalpa no more than an individual can resume that form of 
existence which it enjoyed in a former birth. 

This objection, we reply, is not valid. For although a 
mahapralaya does cut short the entire current of practical 
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existence, yet, by the favour of the highest Lord, the Lords 
(trvara), such as Hirawyagarbha and so on, may continue the 
same form of existence which belonged to them in the 
preceding kalpa. Although ordinary animated beings do 
not, as we see, resume that form of existence which belonged 
to them in a former birth ; still we cannot judge of the 
Lords as we do of ordinary beings. For as in the series 
of beings which descends from man to blades of grass a 
successive diminution of knowledge, power, and so on, is 
observed — although they all have the common attribute of 
being animated — so in the ascending series extending from 
man up to Hirawyagarbha, a gradually increasing manifes- 
tation of knowledge, power, &c. takes place; a circumstance 
which Sruti and Sm/Yti mention in many places, and which 
it is impossible to deny. On that account it may very well 
be the case that the Lords, such as Hira«yagarbha and so 
on, who in a past kalpa were distinguished by superior 
knowledge and power of action, and who again appear in 
the present kalpa, do,, if favoured by the highest Lord, 
continue (in the present kalpa) the same kind of existence 
which they enjoyed in the preceding kalpa ; just as a mean 
who rises from sleep continues the same form of existence 
which he enjoyed previously to his sleep. Thus Scripture 
also declares, 'He who first creates Brahman (Hirawya- 
garbha) and delivers the Vedas to him, to that God who is 
the light of his own thoughts, I, seeking for release, go for 
refuge' (Svet. Up. VI, 18). Saunaka and others more- 
over declare (in the Anukramawls of the Veda) that the ten 
books (of the Rig-veda) were seen by Madhu&Mandas and 
other n'shis 1 . And, similarly, Smn'ti tells us, for every Veda, 
of men of exalted mental vision (r/shis) who ' saw ' the sub- 
divisions of their respective Vedas, such as ka#</as and so 
on. Scripture also declares that the performance of the 
sacrificial action by means of the mantra is to be preceded by 
the knowledge of the rishi and so on, ' He who makes another 
person sacrifice or read by means of a mantra of which he 

1 Which circumstance proves that exalted knowledge appertains 
not only to Hirawyagarbha, but to many beings. 
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does not know the r/shi, the metre, the divinity, and the 
Brahmawa, runs against a post, falls into a pit 1 , &c. &c, 
therefore one must know all those matters for each mantra ' 
(Arsheya Brahmawa, first section). — Moreover, religious duty 
is enjoined and its opposite is forbidden, in order that the 
animate beings may obtain pleasure and escape pain. 
Desire and aversion have for their objects pleasure and 
pain, known either from experience or from Scripture, and 
do not aim at anything of a different nature. As therefore 
each new creation is (nothing but) the result of the religious 
merit and demerit (of the animated beings of the preceding 
creation), it is produced with a nature resembling that of 
the preceding creation. Thus Smn'ti also declares, ' To 
whatever actions certain of these (animated beings) had 
turned in a former creation, to the same they turn when 
created again and again. Whether those actions were 
harmful or harmless, gentle or cruel, right or wrong, true 
or untrue, influenced by them they proceed; hence a cer- 
tain person delights in actions of a certain kind.' — More- 
over, this world when being dissolved (in a mahapralaya) is 
dissolved to that extent only that the potentiality (jakti) 
of the world remains, and (when it is produced again) it 
is produced from the root of that potentiality ; otherwise 
we should have to admit an effect without a cause. Nor 
have we the right to assume potentialities of different kind 
(for the different periods of the world). Hence, although 
the series of worlds from the earth upwards, and the series 
of different classes of animate beings such as gods, animals, 
and men, and the different conditions based on caste, 
ajrama, religious duty and fruit (of works), although all 
these we say are again -and again interrupted and thereupon 
produced anew ; we yet have to understand that they are, in 
the beginningless saw/sara, subject to a certain determinate- 
ness analogous to the determinateness governing the con- 
nexion between the senses and their objects. For it is 
impossible to imagine that the relation of senses and sense- 
objects should be a different one in different creations, so 

1 Viz. naraka, the commentaries say. 
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that, for instance, in some new creation a sixth sense and a 
corresponding sixth sense-object should manifest them- 
selves. As, therefore, the phenomenal world is the same in 
all kalpas and as the Lords are able to continue their 
previous forms of existence, there manifest themselves, in 
each new creation, individuals bearing the same names and 
forms as the individuals of the preceding creations, and, 
owing to this equality of names and forms, the admitted 
periodical renovations of the world in the form of general 
pralayas and general creations do not conflict with the 
authoritativeness of the word of the Veda. The permanent 
identity of names and forms is declared in Sruti as well as 
Stariti ; compare, for instance, Rik. Samh. X, 190, 3, 'As 
formerly the creator ordered sun and moon, and the sky, 
and the air, and the heavenly world ; ' which passage means 
that the highest Lord arranged at the beginning of the 
present kalpa the entire world with sun and moon, and so 
on, just as it had been arranged in the preceding kalpa. 
Compare also Taitt. Brahm. Ill, 1, 4, 1, 'Agni desired: 
May I become the consumer of the food of the gods ; for 
that end he offered a cake on eight potsherds to Agni and 
the Krrttikas.' This passage, which forms part of the 
injunction of the ish/i to the Nakshatras, declares equality of 
name and form connecting the Agni who offered and the 
Agni to whom he offered 1 . 

Smr/ti also contains similar statements to be quoted 
here; so, for instance, 'Whatever were the names of the 
nshis and their powers to see the Vedas, the same the 
Unborn one again gives to them when they are produced 
afresh at the end of the night (the mahapralaya). As the 
various signs of the seasons return in succession in their due 
time, thus the same beings again appear in the different 
yugas. And of whatever individuality the gods of the 

1 Asmin kalpe sarvesham prawinam dahapakapraka\fakari yo 
*yam agnir drwyate so«yam agniA purvasmin kalpe manushya^ 
san devatvapadaprapakaw karmanush/Myasmin kalpa eta^ ^anma 
labdhavan ata^ purvasmin kalpe sa manushyo bhiviniw samgfiCim 
is ntyagnir iti vyapadwyate. — Sayawa on the quoted passage. 
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past ages were, equal to them are the present gods in 
name and form.' 

31. On account of the impossibility of (the gods 
being qualified) for the madhu-vidya, &c. 6aimini 
(maintains) the non-qualification (of the gods for 
the Brahma-vidya). 

A new objection is raised against the averment that the 
gods, &c. also are entitled to the knowledge of Brahman. 
The teacher, Caimini, considers the gods and similar beings 
not to have any claim. — Why? — On account of the impos- 
sibility, in the case of the so-called Madhu-vidya, &c. It 
their claim to the knowledge of Brahman were admitted, 
we should have to admit their claim to the madhu-vidya (' the 
knowledge of the honey ') also, because that also is a kind 
of knowledge not different (from the knowledge of Brahman). 
But to admit this latter claim is not possible ; for, according 
to the passage, ' The Sun is indeed the honey of the devas ' 
(Kh. Up. Ill, 1, 1), men are to meditate on the sun (the 
god Aditya) under the form of honey, and how, if the gods 
themselves are admitted as meditating worshippers, can 
Aditya meditate upon another Aditya? — Again, the text, 
after having enumerated five kinds of nectar, the red one, 
&c. residing in the sun, and after having stated that the five 
classes of gods, viz. the Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, Maruts, and 
Sadhyas, live on one of these nectars each, declares that ' he 
who thus knows this nectar becomes one of the Vasus, with 
Agni at their head, he sees the nectar and rejoices, &c, and 
indicates thereby that those who know the nectars enjoyed 
by the Vasus, &c, attain the greatness of the Vasus, &c. 
But how should the Vasus themselves know other Vasus 
enjoying the nectar, and what other Vasu-greatness should 
they desire to attain ? — We have also to compare the pas- 
sages ' Agni is one foot, Aditya is one foot, the quarters are 
one foot ' (Kh. Up. Ill, 18, a) ; ' Air is indeed the absorber' 
(Kh. Up. IV, 3,1); ' Aditya is Brahman, this is the doctrine.' 
All these passages treat of the meditation on the Self of 
certain divinities, for which meditation these divinities them- 
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selves are not qualified. — So it is likewise impossible that the 
mhis themselves should be qualified for meditations con- 
nected with rc'shis, such as expressed in passages like Br*. 
Up. II, 2, 4, * These two are the rz'shis Gautama and Bharad- 
va^a ; the right Gautama, the left Bharadva^a.'— Another 
reason for the non-qualification of the gods is stated in the 
following Sutra. 

32. And (the devas, &c. are not qualified) on 
account of (the words denoting the devas, -&c.) being 
(used) in the sense of (sphere of) light. 

To that sphere of light, the purvapakshin resumes, which 
is stationed in the sky, and during its diurnal revolutions 
illumines the world, terms such as Aditya, i. e. the names of 
devas, are applied, as we know from the use of ordinary 
language, and from Vedic complementary passages 1 . But 
of a mere sphere of light we cannot understand how it should 
be endowed with either a bodily form, consisting of the heart 
and the like, or intelligence, or the capability of forming 
wishes 2 . For mere light we know to be, like earth, entirely 
devoid of intelligence. The same observation applies to 
Agni (fire), and so on. It will perhaps be said that our 
objection is not valid, because the personality of the devas 
is known from the mantras, arthavadas, itihasas, pura«as, 
and from the conceptions of ordinary life 3 ; but we contest 
the relevancy of this remark. For the conceptions of ordi- 
nary life do not constitute an independent means of know- 
ledge ; we rather say that a thing is known from ordinary 
life if it is known by the (acknowledged) means of know- 
ledge, perception, &c. But none of the recognised means 
of knowledge, such as perception and the like, apply to the 

1 As, for instance, ' So long as Aditya rises in the east and sets 
in the west ' (Kh. Up. Ill, 6, 4). 

* Whence it follows that the devas are not personal beings, and 
therefore not qualified for the knowledge of Brahman. 

s Yama, for instance, being ordinarily represented as a person 
with a staff in his hand, Varuwa with a noose, Indra with a thunder- 
bolt, &c. &c. 
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matter under discussion. Itihasas and purawas again being 
of human origin, stand themselves in need of other means 
of knowledge on which to base. The arthavada passages 
also, which, as forming syntactical wholes with the injunctory 
passages, have, merely the purpose of glorifying (what is 
enjoined in the latter), cannot be considered to constitute 
by themselves reasons for the existence of the personality, 
&c. of the devas. The mantras again, which, on the ground 
of direct enunciation, &c, are to be employed (at the dif- 
ferent stages of the sacrificial action), have merely the 
purpose of denoting things connected • with the sacrificial 
performance, and do not constitute an independent means 
of authoritative knowledge for anything 1 . — For these reasons 
the devas, and similar beings, are not qualified for the 
knowledge of Brahman. 

33. Badaraya«a, on the other hand, (maintains) 
the existence (of qualification for Brahma-vidya on 
the part of the gods) ; for there are (passages 
indicatory of that). 

The expression ' on the other hand ' is meant to rebut 
the purvapaksha. The teacher, Badarayawa, maintains the 
existence of the qualification on the part of the gods, &c. 
For, although the qualification of the gods cannot be ad- 
mitted with reference to the madhu-vidya, and similar topics 
of knowledge, in which the gods themselves are implicated, 
still they may be qualified for the pure knowledge of Brah- 
man, qualification in general depending on the presence of 
desire, capability, &c. 2 Nor does the impossibility of quali- 
fication in certain cases interfere with the presence of qualifi- 
cation in those other cases where it is not impossible. To the 
case of the gods the same reasoning applies as to the case of 
men ; for among men also, all are not qualified for everything, 
Brahmawas, for instance, not for the ra^asuya-sacrifice 3 . 

1 On the proper function of arthavada and mantra according to 
the Mimawsa, cp. Arthasamgraha, Introduction. 
s See above, p. 197. 
3 Which can be offered by kshattriyas only. 
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And, with reference to the knowledge of Brahman, Scrip- 
ture, moreover, contains express hints notifying that the 
devas are qualified ; compare, for instance, Bri. Up. 1, 4, 10, 
' Whatever Deva was awakened (so as to know Brahman) 
he indeed became that ; and the same with r/shis ; ' Kh. 
Up. VIII, 7, a, 'They said: Well, let us search for that 
Self by which, if one has searched it out, all worlds and all 
desires are obtained. Thus saying, Indra went forth from 
the Devas, Viro£ana from the Asuras.' Similar statements 
are met with in Smrc'ti, so, for instance, in the colloquy of the 
Gandharva and Ya^wavalkya 1 . — Against the objection raised 
in the preceding Sutra (3a) we argue as follows. Words 
like aditya, and so on, which denote devas, although having 
reference to light and the like, yet convey the idea of 
certain divine Selfs (persons) endowed with intelligence and 
pre-eminent power; for they are used in that sense in 
mantras and arthavada passages. For the devas possess, 
in consequence of their pre-eminent power, the capability of 
residing within the light, and so on, and to assume any form 
they like. Thus we read in Scripture, in the arthavada 
passage explaining the words 'ram of Medhatithi,' which 
form part of the Subrahmawya-formula, that ' Indra, having 
assumed the shape of a ram, carried off Medhatithi, the 
descendant of Kawva ' (Sharfv. Br. I, 1). And thus Smw'ti 
says that ' Aditya, having assumed the shape of a man, came 
to Kunti.' Moreover, even in such substances as earth, in- 
telligent ruling beings must be admitted to reside, for that 
appears from such scriptural passages as ' the earth spoke,' 
' the waters spoke,' &c. The non-intelligence of light and 
the like, in so far as they are mere material elements, is 
admitted in the case of the sun (aditya), &c. also ; but — as 
already remarked — from the use of the words in mantras and 



1 6'rautalingenanumanabadhaw danrayitva smartenapi tadbadham 
darayati sm&rtam iti. Kim atra brahma amr/taw kirn svid 
vedyam anuttamam, ^intayet tatra vai gatva gandharvo m&m 
apr/W^ata, VLrvivasus tato rS^an vedanta^v/anakovida iti moksha- 
dharme ^anakaya^wavalkyasawvadat prahlada^agarasawvdda^ iok- 
tanumanasiddhir ity arthaA. 
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arthavadas it appears that there are intelligent beings of 
divine nature (which animate those material elements). 

We now turn to the objection (raised above by the pur- 
vapakshin) that mantras and arthavadas, as merely sub- 
serving other purposes, have no power of setting forth the 
personality of the devas, and remark that not the cir- 
cumstance of subordination or non-subordination to some 
other purpose, but rather the presence or absence of a 
certain idea furnishes a reason for (our assuming) the 
existence of something. This is exemplified by the case 
of a person who, having set out for some other purpose, 
(nevertheless) forms the conviction of the existence of leaves, 
grass, and the like, which he sees lying on the road. — But, 
the purvapakshin may here object, the instance quoted by 
you is not strictly analogous. In the case of the wanderer, 
perception, whose objects the grass and leaves are, is active, 
and through it he forms the conception of their existence. 
In the case of an arthavada, on the other hand, which, as 
forming a syntactical unity with the corresponding injunctory 
passage, merely subserves the purpose of glorifying (the 
latter), it is impossible to determine any energy having a 
special object of its own. For in general any minor syntac- 
tical unity, which is included in a more comprehensive 
syntactical unity conveying a certain meaning, does not 
possess the power of expressing a separate meaning of its 
own. Thus, for instance, we derive, from the combination 
of the three words constituting the negative sentence, ' (Do) 
not drink wine,' one meaning only, i.e. a prohibition of 
drinking wine, and do not derive an additional meaning, 
viz. an order to drink wine, from the combination of the last 
two words, ' drink wine.' — To this objection we reply, that 
the instance last quoted is not analogous (to the matter 
under discussion). The words of the sentence prohibiting 
the drinking of wine form only one whole, and on that 
account the separate sense which any minor syntactical unity 
included in the bigger sentence may possess cannot be 
accepted. In the case of injunction and arthavada, on the 
other hand, the words constituting the arthavada form a 
separate group of their own which refers to some accom- 
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plished thing \ and only subsequently to that, when it comes 
to be considered what purpose they subserve, they enter on 
the function of glorifying the injunction. Let us examine, 
as an illustrative example, the injunctive passage, ' He who 
is desirous of prosperity is to offer to Vayu a white animal.' 
All the words contained in this passage are directly con- 
nected with the injunction. This is, however, not the case 
with the words constituting the corresponding arthavada 
passage, 'For Vayu is the swiftest deity; Vayu he ap- 
proaches with his own share ; he leads him to prosperity.' 
The single words of this arthavada are not grammatically 
connected with the single words of the injunction, but form 
a subordinate unity of their own, which contains the praise 
of Vayu, and glorify the injunction, only in so far as they 
give us to understand that the action enjoined is connected 
with a distinguished divinity. If the matter conveyed by the 
subordinate (arthavada) passage can be known by some other 
means of knowledge, the arthavada acts as a mere anuvada, 
i. e. a statement referring to something (already known) 2 . 
When its contents are contradicted by other means of 
knowledge it acts as a so-called guwavada, i. e. a statement 
of a quality 8 . Where, again, neither of the two mentioned 
conditions is found, a doubt may arise whether the arthavada 
is to be taken as a guwavada on account of the absence of 
other means of knowledge, or as an arthavada referring to 
something known (i. e. an anuvada) on account of the ab- 
sence of contradiction by other means of proof. The latter 
alternative is, however, to be embraced by reflecting people. 
— The same reasoning applies to mantras also. 

There is a further reason for assuming the personality of 
the gods. The Vedic injunctions, as enjoining sacrificial 
offerings to Indra and the other gods, presuppose certain 
characteristic shapes of the individual divinities, because 

1 As opposed to an action to be accomplished. 

1 Of this nature is, for instance, the arthavada, ' Fire is a remedy 
for cold.' 

5 Of this nature is, for instance, the passage * the sacrificial post 
is the sun ' (i.e. possesses the qualities of the sun, luminousness, 
&c. ; a statement contradicted by perception). 
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without such the sacrificer could not represent Indra and 
the other gods to his mind. And if the divinity were not 
represented to the mind it would not be possible to make 
an offering to it. So Scripture also says, 'Of that divinity 
for which the offering is taken he is to think when about to 
say vausha/' (Ai. Br. Ill, 8, i). Nor is it possible to con- 
sider the essential form (or character) of a thing to consist 
in the word only 1 ; for word (denoting) and thing (denoted) 
are different. He therefore who admits the authorita- 
tiveness of the scriptural word has no right to deny 
that the shape of Indra, and the other gods, is such as we 
understand it to be from the mantras and arthavadas. — 
Moreover, itihasas and purawas also — because based on 
mantra and arthavada which possess authoritative power in 
the manner described — are capable of setting forth the per- 
sonality, &c. of the devas. Itihasa and pura«a can, besides, 
be considered as based on perception also. For what is 
not accessible to our perception may have been within the 
sphere of perception of people in ancient times. Smnti 
also declares that Vyasa and others conversed with the gods 
face to face. A person maintaining that the people of 
ancient times were no more able to converse with the gods 
than people are at present, would thereby deny the (incon- 
testable) variety of the world. He might as well maintain 
that because there is at present no prince ruling over the 
whole earth, there were no such princes in former times ; 
a position by which the scriptural injunction of the ra^asuya- 
sacrifice 2 would be stultified. Or he might maintain that 
in former times the spheres of duty of the different castes 
and lyramas were as generally unsettled as they are now, 
and, on that account, declare those parts of Scripture which 
define those different duties to be purposeless. It is there- 
fore altogether unobjectionable to assume that the men of 
ancient times, in consequence of their eminent religious 

1 And therefore to suppose that a divinity is nothing but a 
certain word forming part of a mantra. 

a The ra^asuya-sacrifice is to be offered by a prince who wishes 
to become the ruler of the whole earth. 
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merit, conversed with the gods face to face. Smriti also 
declares that 'from the reading of the Veda there results 
intercourse with the favourite divinity' (Yoga Sutra II, 44). 
And that Yoga does, as SnWti declares, lead to the 
acquirement of extraordinary powers, such as subtlety of 
body, and so on, is a fact which cannot be set aside by a 
mere arbitrary denial. Scripture also proclaims the great- 
ness of Yoga, ' When, as earth, water, light, heat, and ether 
arise, the fivefold quality of Yoga takes place, then there is 
no longer illness, old age, or pain for him who has obtained 
a body produced by the fire of Yoga ' (Svet. Up. II, 1 2). 
Nor have we the right to measure by our capabilities the 
capability of the rz'shis who see the mantras and brahmawa 
passages (i. e. the Veda). — From all this it appears that the 
itihasas and pura»as have an adequate basis. — And the 
conceptions of ordinary life also must not be declared to 
be unfounded, if it is at all possible to accept them. 

The general result is that we have the right to conceive 
the gods as possessing personal existence, on the ground 
of mantras, arthav&das, itihasas, purawas, and ordinarily 
prevailing ideas. And as the gods may thus be in the con- 
dition of having desires and so on, they must be considered 
as qualified for the knowledge of Brahman. Moreover, 
the declarations which Scripture makes concerning gradual 
emancipation * agree with this latter supposition only. 

34. Grief of him (i. e. of ^anasruti) (arose) on 
account of his hearing a disrespectful speech about 
himself ; on account of the rushing on of that (grief) 
(Raikva called him -Sudra) ; for it (the grief) is 
pointed at (by Raikva). 

(In the preceding adhikarawa) the exclusiveness of the 
claim of men to knowledge has been refuted, and it has 
been declared that the gods, &c. also possess such a claim. 
The present adhikarawa is entered on for the purpose of 
removing the doubt whether, as the exclusiveness of the 

1 In one of whose stages the being desirous of final emancipation 
becomes a deva. 
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claim of twice-born men is capable of refutation, the 
Sudras also possess such a claim. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the Sudras also have 
such a claim, because they may be in the position of 
desiring that knowledge, and because they are capable of 
it ; and because there is no scriptural prohibition (ex- 
cluding them from knowledge) analogous to the text, 
'Therefore 1 the .Sudra is unfit for sacrificing' (Taitt. Sawh. 
VII, i, i, 6). The reason, moreover, which disqualifies the 
.Sudras for sacrificial works, viz. their being without the 
sacred fires, does not invalidate their qualification for know- 
ledge, as knowledge can be apprehended by those also who 
are without the fires. There is besides. an inferential mark 
supporting the claim of the .Sudras ; for in the so-called 
saw*varga- knowledge he (Raikva) refers to Can&miti 
Pautrayawa, who wishes to learn from him, by the name 
of Sudra ' Fie, necklace and carriage be thine, O .Sudra, 
together with the cows' (K/i. Up. IV, 2, 3). Smrt'ti 
moreover speaks of Vidftra and others who were born from 
.Sudra mothers as possessing eminent knowledge. — Hence 
the .Sudra has a claim to the knowledge of Brahman. 

To this we reply that the .Sudras have no such claim, 
on account of their not studying the Veda. A person 
who has studied the Veda and understood its sense is 
indeed qualified for Vedic matters ; but a .Sudra does not 
study the Veda, for such study demands as its antecedent 
the upanayana-ceremony, and that ceremony belongs to 
the three (higher) castes only. The mere circumstance 
of being in a condition of desire does not furnish a 
reason for qualification, if capability is absent. Mere 
temporal capability again does not constitute a reason 
for qualification, spiritual capability being required in 
spiritual matters. And spiritual capability is (in the case 
of the .Sudras) excluded by their being excluded from 
the study of the Veda. — The Vedic statement, moreover, 
that the .Sudra is unfit for sacrifices intimates, because 

1 The commentaries explain ' therefore ' by ' on account of his 
being devoid of the three sacred fires.' This explanation does not, 
however, agree with the context of the Taitt. Sarah. 
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founded on reasoning, that he is unfit for knowledge also ; 
for the argumentation is the same in both cases 1 . — With 
reference to the purvapakshin's opinion that the fact of the 
word ' Sudra ' being enounced in the sawvarga-knowledge 
constitutes an inferential mark (of the Sfidra's qualifica- 
tion for knowledge), we remark that that inferential mark 
has no force, on account of the absence of arguments. For 
the statement of an inferential mark possesses the power 
of intimation only in consequence of arguments being 
adduced ; but no such arguments are brought forward in 
the passage quoted 2 . Besides, the word '.Sudra' which 
occurs in the saw/varga-vidya would establish a claim on the 
part of the Sudras to that one vidya only, not to all vidyas. 
In reality, however, it is powerless, because occurring in an 
arthavada, to establish the Sudras' claim to anything. — The 
word ' .Sudra ' can moreover be made to agree with the con- 
text in which it occurs in the following manner. When 
Canajruti Pautraya/za heard himself spoken of with dis- 
respect by the flamingo (' How can you speak of him, being 
what he is, as if he were like Raikva with the car ? ' IV, 1, 3), 
grief (suk) arose in his mind, and to that grief the rishi Raikva 
alludes with the word .Sudra, in order to show thereby his 
knowledge of what is remote. This explanation must be ac- 
cepted because a (real) born Sudra is not qualified (for the 
sawvarga-vidya). If it be asked how the grief (suk) which 
had arisen in G'anarruti's mind can be referred to by means 
of the word Sudra, we reply : On account of the rushing 
on (adravawa) of the grief. For we may etymologise the 
word Sudra by dividing it into its parts, either as ' he rushed 
into grief (Sudani abhidudrava) or as 'grief rushed on 

' The Sudra not having acquired a knowledge of Vedic matters 
in the legitimate way, i. e. through the study of the Veda under the 
guidance of a guru, is unfit for sacrifices as well as for vidya. 

* The linga contained in the word 'Sudra' has no proving 
power as it occurs in an arthavSda-passage which has no authority 
if not connected with a corresponding injunctive passage. In our 
case the lihga in the arthavSda-passage is even directly contradicted 
by those injunctions which militate against the Sudras' qualification 
for Vedic matters. 

[34] Q 
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him,' or as ' he in his grief rushed to Raikva ; ' while on 
the other hand it is impossible to accept the word in its 
ordinary conventional sense. The circumstance (of the 
king actually being grieved) is moreover expressly touched 
upon in the legend 1 . 

35. And because the kshattriyahood (of Ganamiti) 
is understood from the inferential mark (supplied by 
his being mentioned) later on with Aaitraratha (who 
was a kshattriya himself). 

Ganajruti cannot have been a Sudra by birth for that 
reason also that his being a kshattriya is understood from 
an inferential sign, viz. his being mentioned together (in one 
chapter) with the kshattriya ATaitraratha Abhipratarin. For, 
later on, i. e. in the passage complementary to the sa;«varga- 
vidya, a kshattriya Afaitrarathi Abhipratarin is glorified, 
' Once while Saunaka Kapeya and Abhipratarin KSkshaseni 
were being waited on at their meal a religious student begged 
of them ' (Kh. Up. IV, 3, 5). That this Abhipratarin was a 
ATaitrarathi (i. e. a descendant of A"itraratha) we have to 
infer from his connexion with a Kapeya. For we know 
(from .Sruti) about the connexion of ATitraratha himself with 
the Kapeyas (' the Kapeyas made ATitraratha perform that 
sacrifice ;' Tkndya. Br. XX, 12, 5), and as a rule sacrificers 
of one and the same family employ officiating priests of 
one and the same family. Moreover, as we understand 
from Scripture (' from him a ATaitrarathi descended who was 
a prince 2 ') that he (Afaitraratha) was a prince, we must 



1 Hawsavakyad atmanomadaraM jrutva ^aimruteA sug ut- 
pannety etad eva kathaw gamyate yenasau judrajabdena sufyate 
tatriha spmyate £eti. Ananda Giri. 

* I translate this passage as I find it in all MSS. of Saftkara 
consulted by me (noting, however, that some MSS. read /fcaitrarathi- 
namaika//). Ananda Giri expressly explains tasmad by /fitrarathad 
ity artha^. — The text of the Tawc/ya Br. runs : tasm&fr /fctitraralhinam 
ekah kshatrapatir gayate, and the commentary explains: tasm&t 
kdrawad adyapi ^itravawxotpanndnaw madhye eka eva ri^a kshatra- 
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understand him to have been a kshattriya. The fact now 
of Ganarruti being praised in the same vidya with the 
kshattriya Abhipratarin intimates that the former also was 
a kshattriya. For as a rule equals are mentioned together 
with equals. That Ganarruti was a kshattriya we more- 
over conclude from his sending his door-keeper and from 
other similar signs of power (mentioned in the text). — 
Hence the Sudras are not qualified (for the knowledge of 
Brahman). 

36. On account of the reference to ceremonial 
purifications (in the case of the higher castes) and 
on account of their absence being declared (in the 
case of the ^Sudras). 

That the .Sudras are not qualified, follows from that 
circumstance also that in different places of the vidyas such 
ceremonies as the upanayana and the like are referred to. 
Compare, for instance, Sat. Br. XI, 5, 3, 13, 'He initiated 
him as a pupil;' Kh. Up. VII, 1, i, 'Teach me, Sir! thus 
he approached him ; ' Pra. Up. I, 1 , ' Devoted to Brahman, 
firm in Brahman, seeking for the highest Brahman they, 
carrying fuel in their hands, approached the venerable 
Pippalada, thinking that he would teach them all that.' — 
Thus the following passage also, ' He without having made 
them undergo the upanayana (said) to them' (Kh. Up. V, 
11, 7), shows that the upanayana is a well-established cere- 
mony 1 . — With reference to the Sudras, on the other hand, 
the absence of ceremonies is frequently mentioned ; so, 
for instance, Manu X, 4, where they are spoken of as ' once 
born ' only (' the Stidra is the fourth caste, once-born '), and 
Manu X, 126, 'In the Sudra there is not any sin, and 
he is not fit for any ceremony.' 

patir baladhipatir bhavati. — Grammar does not authorise the form 
£aitraratha used in the Sutra. 

1 The king Aivapati receives some Brihma/ias as his pupils 
without insisting on the upanayana. This express statement of the 
upanayana having been omitted in a certain case shows it to be the 
general rule. 

Q 2 
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37. And on account of (Gautama) proceeding (to 
initiate <7abala) on the ascertainment of (his) not 
being that (i. e. a .Sudra). 

The Sudras are not qualified for that reason also that 
Gautama, having ascertained Cabala not to be a Sudra 
from his speaking the truth, proceeded to initiate and 
instruct him. ' None who is not a Brahma»a would thus 
speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. 
You have not swerved from the truth ' (Kh. Up. IV, 4, 5) ; 
which scriptural passage furnishes an inferential sign (of 
the Sudras not being capable of initiation). 

38. And on account of the prohibition, in Smn'ti, 
of (the .Sudras') hearing and studying (the Veda) and 
(knowing and performing) (Vedic) matters. 

The Sudras are not qualified for that reason also that 
Smr/ti prohibits their hearing the Veda, their studying the 
Veda, and their understanding and performing Vedic matters. 
The prohibition of hearing the Veda is conveyed by the 
following passages : ' The ears of him who hears the Veda 
are to be filled with (molten) lead and lac,' and 'For a 
.Sudra is (like) a cemetery, therefore (the Veda) is not to be 
read in the vicinity of a Sudra.' From this latter passage 
the prohibition of studying the Veda results at once; for 
how should he study Scripture in whose vicinity it is not 
even to be read ? There is, moreover, an express prohibition 
(of the Sudras studying the Veda). ' His tongue is to be 
slit if he pronounces it ; his body is to be cut through if he 
preserves it.' The prohibitions of hearing and studying 
the Veda already imply the prohibition of the knowledge 
and performance of Vedic matters; there are, however, 
express prohibitions also, such as ' he is not to . impart 
knowledge to the Sudra,' and 'to the twice-born belong 
study, sacrifice, and the bestowal of gifts.' — From those 
Sudras, however, who, like Vidura and ' the religious hunter,' 
acquire knowledge in consequence of the after effects of 
former deeds, the fruit of their knowledge cannot be with- 
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held, since knowledge in all cases brings about its fruit. 
Smr*ti, moreover, declares that all the four castes are 
qualified for acquiring the knowledge of the itihasas and 
pura/zas ; compare the passage, ' He is to teach the four 
castes ' (Mahabh.). — It remains, however, a settled point that 
they do not possess any such qualification with regard to the 
Veda. - 

39. (The prawa is Brahman), on account of the 
trembling (predicated of the whole world). 

The discussion of qualification for Brahma-knowledge — 
on which we entered as an opportunity offered — being 
finished we return to our chief topic, i. e. the enquiry into 
the purport of the Vedanta-texts. — We read (Ka. Up. II, 
6, a), ' Whatever there is, the whole world when gone forth 
trembles in the prawa. It (the prawa) is a great terror, a 
raised thunderbolt. Those who know it become immortal V 
— This passage declares that this whole world trembles, 
abiding in prana, and that there is raised something very 
terrible, called a thunderbolt, and that through its knowledge 
immortality is obtained. But as it is not immediately clear 
what the pra«a is, and what that terrible thunderbolt, a 
discussion arises. 

The purvapakshin maintains that, in accordance with the 
ordinary meaning of the term, prawa denotes the air with 
its five modifications, that the word ' thunderbolt ' also is to 
be taken in its ordinary sense, and that thus the whole 
passage contains a glorification of air. For, he says, this 
whole world trembles, abiding within air with its five forms 
— which is here called prawa — and the terrible thunderbolts 
also spring from air (or wind) as their cause. For in the 
air, people say, when it manifests itself in the form of 
Par/ anya, lightning, thunder, rain, and thunderbolts manifest 
themselves. — Through the knowledge of that air immortality 

1 As the words stand in the original they might be translated 
as follows (and are so translated by the purvapakshin), ' Whatever 
there is, the whole world trembles in the prawa, there goes forth 
(from it) a great terror, viz. the raised thunderbolt.' 
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also can be obtained ; for another scriptural passage says, 
' Air is everything by itself, and air is all things together. 
He who knows this conquers death.' — We therefore con- 
clude that the same air is to be understood in the passage 
under discussion. 

To this we make the following reply. — Brahman only can 
be meant, on account of what precedes as well as what 
follows. In the preceding as well as the subsequent part 
of the chapter Brahman only is spoken of; how then can it 
be supposed that in the intermediate part all at once the 
air should be referred to? The immediately preceding 
passage runs as follows, ' That only is called the Bright, that 
is called Brahman, that alone is called the Immortal. All 
worlds are contained in it, and no one goes beyond it.' 
That the Brahman there spoken of forms the topic of our 
passage also, we conclude, firstly, from proximity ; and, 
secondly, from the circumstance that in the clause, 'The 
whole world trembles in prawa,' we recognise a quality of 
Brahman, viz. its constituting the abode of the whole world. 
That the word prawa can denote the highest Self also, 
appears from such passages as ' the pra«a of prawa ' (Br/. 
Up. IV, 4, 1 8). Being the cause of trembling, moreover, 
is a quality which properly appertains to the highest Self 
only, not to mere air. Thus Scripture says, ' No mortal 
lives by the prawa and the breath that goes down. We 
live by another in whom these two repose ' (Ka. Up. II, 5, 
5). And also in the passage subsequent to the one under 
discussion, (' From terror of it fire burns, from terror the 
sun burns, from terror Indra and Vayu, and Death as the 
fifth run away,') Brahman, and not the air, must be sup- 
posed to be spoken of, since the subject of that passage is 
represented as the cause of fear on the part of the whole 
world inclusive of the air itself. Thence we again conclude 
that the passage under discussion also refers to Brahman, 
firstly, on the ground of proximity ; and, secondly, because 
we recognise a quality of Brahman, viz. its being the cause 
of fear, in the words, ' A great terror, a raised thunderbolt.' 
The word ' thunderbolt ' is here used to denote a cause of 
fear in general. Thus in ordinary life also a man strictly 
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carries out a king's command because he fearfully considers 
in his mind, 'A thunderbolt (i. e. the king's wrath, or 
threatened punishment) is hanging over my head ; it might 
fall if I did not carry out his command.' In the same 
manner this whole world inclusive of fire, air, sun, and so 
on, regularly carries on its manifold functions from fear of 
Brahman ; hence Brahman as inspiring fear is compared to 
a thunderbolt. Similarly, another scriptural passage, whose 
topic is Brahman, declares, ' From terror of it the wind 
blows, from terror the sun rises ; from terror of it Agni and 
Indra, yea, Death runs as the fifth.' — That Brahman is what 
is referred to in our passage, further follows from the declara- 
tion that the fruit of its cognition is immortality. For that 
immortality is the fruit of the knowledge of Brahman is 
known, for instance, from the mantra, ' A man who knows 
him only passes over death, there is no other path to go' 
(.SVet Up. VI, 15). — That immortality which the purva- 
pakshin asserts to be sometimes represented as the fruit of 
the knowledge of the air is a merely relative one ; for there 
(i. e. in the chapter from which the passage is quoted) at first 
the highest Self is spoken of, by means of a new topic 
being started (Br/. Up. Ill, 4), and thereupon the inferior 
nature of the air and so on is referred to. (' Everything 
else is evil.')— That in the passage under discussidn the 
highest Self is meant appears finally from the general subject- 
matter; for the question (asked by Na£iketas in I, 2, 14, 
* That which thou seest as neither this nor that, as neither 
effect nor cause, as neither past nor future tell me that') 
refers to the highest Self. 

40. The light (is Brahman), on account of that 
(Brahman) being seen (in the scriptural passage). 

We read in Scripture, 'Thus does that serene being, 
arising from this body, appear in its own form as soon as it 
has approached the highest light' (Kk. Up. VIII, 12, 3). 
Here the doubt arises whether the word ' light ' denotes the 
(physical) light, which is the object of sight and dispels dark- 
ness, or the highest Brahman. 
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The purvapakshin maintains that the word ' light ' denotes 
the well-known (physical) light, because that is the conven- 
tional sense of the world. For while it is to be admitted 
that in another passage, discussed under I, i, 24, the word 
' light ' does, owing to the general topic of the chapter, divest 
itself of its ordinary meaning and denote Brahman, there 
is in our passage no similar reason for setting the ordinary 
meaning aside. Moreover, it is stated in the chapter 
treating of the narfis of the body, that a man going to final 
release reaches the sun (' When he departs from this body 
then he departs upwards by those very rays ; ' Kh. Up. VIII, 
6, 5). Hence we conclude that the word ' light ' denotes, 
in our passage, the ordinary light. 

To this we make the following reply. — The word ' light ' 
can denote the highest Brahman only, on account of that 
being seen. We see that in the whole chapter Brahman is 
carried on as the topic of discussion. For the Self, which 
is free from sin, &c. is introduced as the general subject- 
matter in VIII, 7, 1 ('the Self which is free from sin ') ; it is 
thereupon set forth as that which is to be searched out and 
to be understood (VIII, 7, 1) ; it is carried on by means of 
the clauses, ' I shall explain that further to you' (VIII, 9, 
3 ff.) ; after that freedom from body is said to belong to it, 
because it is one with light (' when he is free from the body 
then neither pleasure nor pain touches him,' VIII, 12, 1) — 
and freedom from body is not possible outside Brahman — 
and it is finally qualified as ' the highest light, the highest 
person' (VIII, 12, 3). — Against the statement, made by the 
purvapakshin, that Scripture speaks of a man going to re- 
lease as reaching the sun, we remark that the release there 
referred to is not the ultimate one, since it is said to be con- 
nected with going and departing upwards. That the ulti- 
mate release has nothing to do with going and departing 
upwards we shall show later on.. 

41. The ether is (Brahman), as it is designated as 
something different, &c. (from name and form). 

Scripture says, ' He who is called ether (akaja) is the 
revealcr of all forms and names. That within which these 
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forms and names are contained is the Brahman, the Immor- 
tal, the Self (Kh. Up. VIII, 14, 1). 

There arising a doubt whether that which here is called 
ether is the highest Brahman or the ordinary elemental 
ether, the purvapakshin declares that the latter alternative 
is to be embraced, firstly, because it is founded on the con- 
ventional meaning of the word ' ether;' and, secondly, because 
the circumstance of revealing names and forms can very well 
be reconciled with the elemental ether, as that which affords 
room (for all things). Moreover, the passage contains no 
clear indicatory mark of Brahman, such as creative power, 
and the like. 

To this we reply, that the word ' ether ' can here denote 
the highest Brahman only, because it is designated as a 
different thing, &c. For the clause, 'That within which 
these two are contained is Brahman,' designates the ether 
as something different from names and forms. But, 
excepting Brahman, there is nothing whatever different 
from name and form, since the entire world of effects is 
evolved exclusively by names and forms. Moreover, the 
complete revealing of names and forms cannot be accom- 
plished by anything else but Brahman, according to the 
text which declares Brahman's creative agency, ' Let me 
enter (into those beings) with this living Self (^iva atman), 
and evolve names and forms' (Kh. Up. VI, 3, 2). But — it 
may be said — from this very passage it is apparent that the 
living Self also (i. e. the individual soul) possesses revealing 
power with regard to names and forms. — True, we reply, 
but what the passage really wishes to intimate, is the non- 
difference (of the individual soul from the highest Self). 
And the very statement concerning the revealing of names 
and forms implies the statement of signs indicatory of 
Brahman, viz. creative power and the like. — Moreover, 
the terms ' the Brahman, the Immortal, the Self (VIII, 14) 
indicate that Brahman is spoken of. 

42. And (on account of the designation) (of the 
highest Self) as different (from the individual soul) 
in the states of deep sleep and departing* 
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In the sixth prapa///aka of the Br/hadara»yaka there 
is given, in reply to the question, 'Who is that Self?' a 
lengthy exposition of the nature of the Self, * He who is 
within the heart, among the prawas, the person of light, 
consisting of knowledge' (Br/. Up. IV, 3, 7). Here the 
doubt arises, whether the passage merely aims at making 
an additional statement about the nature of the transmi- 
grating soul (known already from other sources), or at 
establishing the nature of the non-transmigrating Self. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the passage is concerned 
with the nature of the transmigrating soul, on account of 
the introductory and concluding statements. For the intro- 
ductory statement, ' He among the prawas who consists of 
knowledge,' contains marks indicatory of the embodied 
soul, and so likewise the concluding passage, 'And that 
great unborn Self is he who consists of cognition,' &c. 
(IV, 4, 22). We must therefore adhere to the same subject- 
matter in the intermediate passages also, and look on them 
as setting forth the same embodied Self, represented in 
its different states, viz. the waking state, and so on. 

In reply to this, we maintain that the passage aims only 
at giving information about the highest Lord, not at making 
additional statements about the embodied soul. — Why? — 
On account of the highest Lord being designated as different 
from the embodied soul, in the states of deep sleep and of 
departing from the body. His difference from the embodied 
soul in the state of deep sleep is declared in the following 
passage, ' This person embraced by the intelligent (pr&gnz) 
Self knows nothing that is without, nothing that is within.' 
Here the term, ' the person,' must mean the embodied soul ; 
for of him it is possible to deny that he knows, because he, 
as being the knower, may know what is within and without. 
The ' intelligent Self,' on the other hand, is the highest Lord, 
because he is never dissociated from intelligence, i. e. — in his 
case — all-embracing knowledge. — Similarly, the passage 
treating of departure, i. e. death (' this bodily Self mounted 
by the intelligent Self moves along groaning '), refers to the 
highest Lord as different from the individual Self. There 
also we have to understand by the ' embodied one ' the indi- 
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vidual soul which is the Lord of the body, while the ' intel- 
ligent one ' is again the Lord. We thus understand that 
' on account of his being designated as something different, 
in the states of deep sleep and departure,' the highest Lord 
forms the subject of the passage. — With reference to the 
purvapakshin's assertion that the entire chapter refers to 
the embodied Self, because indicatory marks of the latter 
are found in its beginning, middle, and end, we remark 
that in the first place the introductory passage (' He 
among the pra«as who consists of cognition') does not 
aim at setting forth the character of the transmigrating 
Self, but rather, while merely referring to the nature of 
the transmigrating Self as something already known, aims 
at declaring its identity with the highest Brahman ; for 
it is manifest that the immediately subsequent passage, 
'as if thinking, as if moving 1 ,' aims at discarding the 
attributes of the transmigrating Self. The concluding pas- 
sage again is analogous to the initial one ; for the words, 
' And that great unborn Self is he who,' &c, mean : 
We have shown that that same cognitional Self, which is 
observed among the pra«as, is the great unborn Self, i. e. 
the highest Lord. — He, again, who imagines that the pas- 
sages intervening (between the two quoted) aim at setting 
forth the nature of the transmigrating Self by represent- 
ing it in the waking state, and so on, is like a man who 
setting out towards the east, wants to set out at the same 
time towards the west. For in representing the states of 
waking, and so on, the passage does not aim at describing 
the soul as subject to different states or transmigration, but 
rather as free from all particular conditions and trans- 
migration. This is evident from the circumstance that 
on kanaka's question, which is repeated in every section, 
' Speak on for the sake of emancipation,' Ya^wavalkya 
replies each time, ' By all that he is not affected, for that 
person is not attached to anything ' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 14-16). 
And later on he says (IV, 3, 22), ' He is not followed by 

1 The stress lies here on the ' as if,' which intimate that the Self 
does not really think or move. 
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good, not followed by evil, for he has then overcome all the 
sorrows of the heart.' We have, therefore, to conclude that 
the chapter exclusively aims at setting forth the nature of 
the non-transmigrating Self. 

43. And on account of such words as Lord, &c. 

That the chapter aims at setting forth the nature of the 
non-transmigrating Self, we have to conclude from that 
circumstance also that there occur in it terms such as Lord 
and so on, intimating the nature of the non-transmigrating 
Self, and others excluding the nature of the transmigrating 
Self. To the first class belongs, for instance, ' He is the lord 
of all, the king of all things, the protector of all things.' 
To the latter class belongs the passage, ' He does not be- 
come greater by good works, nor smaller by evil works.' — 
From all which we conclude that the chapter refers to the 
non-transmigrating highest Lord. 
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FOURTH PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

1. If it be said that some (mention) that which is 
based on inference (i. e. the pradhana) ; we deny this, 
because (the term alluded to) refers to what is con- 
tained in the simile of the body (i. e. the body itself) ; 
and (that the text) shows. 

In the preceding part of this work — as whose topic there 
has been set forth an enquiry into Brahman — we have at 
first defined Brahman (I, 1,2); we have thereupon refuted 
the objection that that definition applies to the pradhana 
also, by showing that there is no scriptural authority for the 
latter (I, 1, 5), and we have shown in detail that the common 
purport of all Vedanta-texts is to set forth the doctrine that 
Brahman, and not the pradhawa, is the cause of the world. 
Here, however, the Sankhya again raises an objection which 
he considers not to have been finally disposed of. 

It has not, he says, been satisfactorily proved that there 
is no scriptural authority for the pradhana ; for some jakhas 
contain expressions which seem to convey the idea of the 
pradhana. From this it follows that Kapila and other 
supreme r/shis maintain the doctrine of the pradhana 
being the general cause only because it is based on the 
Veda. — As long therefore as it has not been proved that 
those passages to which the Sankhyas refer have a different 
meaning (i. e. do not allude to the pradhana), all our previous 
argumentation as to the omniscient Brahman being the cause 
of the world must be considered as unsettled. We there- 
fore now begin a new chapter which aims at proving that 
those passages actually have a different meaning. 

The Sankhyas maintain that that also which is based on 
inference, i. e. the pradhana, is perceived in the text of some 
jakhas. We read, for instance, they say, in the Kanaka 
(I, 3, 1 1), ' Beyond the Great there is the Undeveloped, 
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beyond the Undeveloped there is the Person.' There we 
recognise, named by the same names and enumerated in the 
same order, the three entities with which we are acquainted 
from the Sankhya-smr/ti, viz. the great principle, the Un- 
developed (the pradhana), and the soul *. That by the Un- 
developed is meant the pradhana is to be concluded from 
the common use of Smr/ti and from the etymological inter- 
pretation of which the word admits, the pradhana being 
called undeveloped because it is devoid of sound and other 
qualities. It cannot therefore be asserted that there is no 
scriptural authority for the pradhana. And this pradhana 
vouched for by Scripture we declare to be the cause of the 
world, on the ground of Scripture, Smrrti, and ratiocination. 
Your reasoning, we reply, is not valid. The passage 
from the Kanaka quoted by you intimates by no means the 
existence of that great principle and that Undeveloped 
which are known from the Sankhya-smr/ti. We do not 
recognise there the pradhana of the Sankhyas, i.e. an inde- 
pendent general cause consisting of three constituting 
elements ; we merely recognise the word ' Undeveloped,' 
which does not denote any particular determined thing, but 
may — owing to its etymological meaning, 'that which is 
not developed, not manifest ' — denote anything subtle 
and difficult to distinguish. The Sankhyas indeed give to 
the word a settled meaning, as they apply it to the 
pradhana ; but then that meaning is valid for their system 
only, and has no force in the determination of the sense of 
the Veda. Nor does mere equality of position prove 
equality of being, unless the latter be recognised indepen- 
dently. None but a fool would think a cow to be a horse 
because he sees it tied in the usual place of a horse. We, 
moreover, conclude, on the strength of the general subject- 
matter, that the passage does not refer to the pradhana the 
fiction of the Sankhyas, ' on account of there being referred 

1 The Great one is the technical Sankhya-term for buddhi, 
avyakta is a common designation of pradh&na or prakmi, and 
purusha is the technical name of the soul. Compare, for instance, 
Sankhya Kar. 2, 3. 
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to that which is contained in the simile of the body.' This 
means that the body which is mentioned in the simile of 
the chariot is here referred to as the Undeveloped. We 
infer this from the general subject-matter of the passage and 
from the circumstance of nothing else remaining. — The 
immediately preceding part of the chapter exhibits the 
simile in which the Self, the body, and so on, are compared 
to the lord of a chariot, a chariot, &c, ' Know the Self to 
be the lord of the chariot, the body to be the chariot, the 
intellect the charioteer, and the mind the reins. The senses 
they call the horses, the objects of the senses their roads. 
When he (the Self) is in union with the body, the senses 
and the mind, then wise people call him the enjoyer.' The 
text then goes on to say that he whose senses, &c. are not 
well controlled enters into sawsara, while he who has them 
under control reaches the end of the journey, the highest 
place of Vishwu. The question then arises : What is the end 
of the journey, the highest place of Vishwu ? Whereupon 
the text explains that the highest Self which is higher than 
the senses, &c, spoken of is the end of the journey, the 
highest place of Vish«u. ' Beyond the senses there are the 
objects, beyond the objects there is the mind, beyond the 
mind there is the intellect, the great Self is beyond the in- 
tellect. Beyond the great there is the Undeveloped, beyond 
the Undeveloped there is the Person. Beyond the Person 
there is nothing — this is the goal, the highest Road.' In this 
passage we recognise the senses, &c. which in the preceding 
simile had been compared to horses and so on, and we thus 
avoid the mistake of abandoning the matter in hand and 
taking up a new subject. The senses, the intellect, and the 
mind are referred to in both passages under the same names. 
The objects (in the second passage) are the objects which 
are (in the former passage) designated as the roads of the 
senses ; that the objects are beyond (higher than) the senses 
is known from the scriptural passage representing the senses 
as grahas, i. e. graspers, and the objects as atigrahas, i. e. 
superior to the grahas (Brt. Up. Ill, a). The mind (manas) 
again is superior to the objects, because the relation of the 
senses and their objects is based on the mind. The intellect 
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(buddhi) is higher than the mind, since the objects of enjoy- 
ment are conveyed to the soul by means of the intellect. 
Higher than the intellect is the great Self which was repre- 
sented -as the lord of the chariot in the passage, ' Know the 
Self to be the lord of the chariot.' That the same Self is 
referred to in both passages is manifest from the repeated 
use of the word 'Self;' that the Self is superior to intelli- 
gence is owing to the circumstance that the enjoyer is 
naturally superior to the instrument of enjoyment. The 
Self is appropriately called great as it is the master. — 
Or else the phrase 'the great Self may here denote the 
intellect of the first-born Hirawyagarbha which is the basis 
of all intellects ; in accordance with the following Smr/ti- 
passage' it is called mind,the great one ; reflection, Brahman ; 
the stronghold, intellect ; enunciation, the Lord ; highest 
knowledge, consciousness ; thought, remembrance 1 ,' and like- 
wise with the following scriptural passage, ' He (Hirawya- 
garbha) who first creates Brahman and delivers the Vedas 
to him' (Svet. Up. VI, 18). The intellect, which in the 
former passage had been referred to under its common name 
buddhi, is here mentioned separately, since it may be repre- 
sented as superior to our human intellects. On this latter 
explanation of the term ' the great Self,' we must assume 
that the personal Self which in the simile had been compared 
to the charioteer is, in the latter passage, included in the 
highest person (mentioned last) ; to which there is no objec- 
tion, since in reality the personal Self and the highest Self 
are identical. — Thus there remains now the body only which 
had before been compared to a chariot. We therefore con- 

1 Sawkalpavikalparupamananajaktya hairawyagarbhi buddhir 
manas tasyaA vyash/imana^su samash/itaya' vyaptim aha mahan 
ili. Sawkalpadijaktitava tarhi sawdehatmatvawz tatraha matir iti. 
Mahatvam upapadayati brahmeti. Bhogya^dtddharatvam aha pur 
iti. Nu&iyStmakatvam &ha buddhir iti. Ktrtuaklimattvam 5ha 
khyStir iti. Niyamanaraklimatvam aha uvara iti. Loke yat 
prakr/sh/a« gfiinzm tato« natirekam aha pra^«eti. Tatphalam api 
tato narthantaravishayam ity dha samvid iti. .Afitpradhanatvam 
aha yfcilir iti. <7«atasarvarthanusa«dhana«iktim aha smrnir £eti. 
Ananda Giri. 
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elude that the text after having enumerated the senses and 
all the other things mentioned before, in order to point 
out the highest place, points out by means of the one 
remaining word, viz. avyakta, the only thing remaining out 
of those which had been mentioned before, viz. the body. 
The entire passage aims at conveying the knowledge of the 
unity of the inward Self and Brahman, by describing the 
soul's passing through sawxsara and release under the form 
of a simile in which the body, &c. of the soul — which is 
affected by Nescience and therefore joined to a body, senses, 
mind, intellect, objects, sensations, &c. — are compared to a 
chariot, and so on. — In accordance with this the subsequent 
verse states the difficulty of knowing the highest place of 
Vish«u (' the Self is hidden in all beings and does not shine 
forth, but it is seen by subtle seers through their sharp and 
subtle intellect '), and after that the next verse declares Yoga 
to be the means of attaining that cognition. ' A wise man 
should keep down speech in the mind, he should keep down 
the mind in intelligence, intelligence he should keep down 
within the great Self, and he should keep that within the quiet 
Self.' — That means: The wise man should restrain the 
activity of the outer organs such as speech, &c, and abide 
within the mind only ; he should further restrain the mind 
which is intent on doubtful external objects within intelli- 
gence, whose characteristic mark is decision, recognising that 
indecision is evil; he should further restrain intelligence 
within the great Self, i. e. the individual soul or else the 
fundamental intellect ; he should finally fix the great Self 
on the calm Self, i. e. the highest Self, the highest goal, ot 
which the whole chapter treats. — If we in this manner review 
the general context, we perceive that there is no room for 
the pradhana imagined by the Sankhyas. 

2. But the subtle (body is meant by the term 
avyakta) on account of its capability (of being so 
designated). 

It has been asserted, under the preceding Sutra, that the 
term ' the Undeveloped ' signifies, on account of the general 
[34] R 
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subject-matter and because the body only remains, the 
body and not the pradhana of the Sankhyas. — But here 
the following doubt arises: How can the word 'unde- 
veloped' appropriately denote the body which, as a gross 
and clearly appearing thing, should rather be called vyakta, 
i. e. that which is developed or manifested ? 

To this doubt the Sutra replies that what the term 
avyakta denotes is the subtle causal body. Anything 
subtle may be spoken of as Undeveloped. The gross 
body indeed cannot directly be termed 'undeveloped,' 
but the subtle parts of the elements from which the gross 
body originates may be called so, and that the term de- 
noting the causal substance is applied to the effect also is 
a matter of common occurrence ; compare, for instance, the 
phrase * mix the Soma with cows, i. e. milk ' (JZig-veda. S. IX, 
46, 4). Another scriptural passage also — ' now all this was 
then undeveloped ' (Br*. Up. I, 4, 7) — shows that this, i. e. 
this developed world with its distinction of names and 
forms, is capable of being termed undeveloped in so far 
as in a former condition it was in a merely seminal or 
potential state, devoid of the later evolved distinctions of 
name and form. 

3. (Such a previous seminal condition of the world 
may be admitted) on account of its dependency on 
him (the Lord) ; (for such an admission is) according 
to reason. 

Here a new objection is raised.*— If, the opponent says, 
in order to prove the possibility of the body being called 
undeveloped you admit that this world in its antecedent 
seminal condition before either names or forms are evolved 
can be called undeveloped, you virtually concede the 
doctrine that the pradhana is the cause of the world. For 
we Sankhyas understand by the term pradhana nothing 
but that antecedent condition of the world. 

Things lie differently, we rejoin. If we admitted some 
antecedent state of the world as the independent cause of 
the actual world, we should indeed implicitly admit the 
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pradhana doctrine. What we admit is, however, only a 
previous state dependent on the highest Lord, not an 
independent state. A previous stage of the world such as 
the one assumed by us must necessarily be admitted, since 
it is according to sense and reason. For without it the 
highest Lord could not be conceived as creator, as he 
could not become active if he were destitute of the po- 
tentiality of action. The existence of such a causal poten- 
tiality renders it moreover possible that the released souls 
should not enter on new courses of existence, as it is 
destroyed by perfect knowledge. For that causal potenti- 
ality is of the nature of Nescience ; it is rightly denoted 
by the term ' undeveloped ; ' it has the highest Lord for 
its substratum ; it is of the nature of an illusion ; it is 
a universal sleep in which are lying the transmigrating 
souls destitute for the time of the consciousness of their 
individual character 1 . This undeveloped principle is some- 
times denoted by the term aklra, ether ; so, for instance, 
in the passage, 'In that Imperishable then, O G&rgi, the 
ether is woven like warp and woof (Br/. Up. Ill, 8, 11). 
Sometimes, again, it is denoted by the term akshara, the 
Imperishable ; so, for instance (Mu. Up. II, 1, a), ' Higher, 
than the high Imperishable.' Sometimes it is spoken of 
as Maya, illusion ; so, for instance (5ve. Up. IV, 10), ' Know 
then Prakr/ti is Maya, and the great Lord he who is 
affected with Maya.' For Mayd is properly called un- 
developed or non-manifested since it cannot be defined 
either as that which is or that which is not. — The statement 
of the Ki///aka that ' the Undeveloped is beyond the Great 

1 Nanu na bfgufaktir vidyayd dahyate vastutv^d aimavan nely 
aha avidyeti. Ke£it tu prat<£ivam avidyajaktibhedam iAManti 
tan na avyaktavy&kr?"tadi.rabdayas tasya bhedakabhavad ekatvepi 
svaxaktyi vi&trakaryakaratvad ity aha avyakteti. Na kn tasyd 
^ivslsrayatvaw ^tvarabdavdfyasya kalpitalvad avidyarQpatvat taMAa- 
bdalakshyasya brahmSvyatirekSd ity aha pararnefvareti. MiyS- 
vidyayor bhedid trvarasya mayawayatvaw ^ivSnam avidyafrayateti 
vadantaw praty&ha may&mayiti. Yatha may&vino maya paratantri 
talhaishapity nvthaA. Pratitau tasyax /'etanapeksham aha mahasuplir 
iti. Ananda Giri. 
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one ' is based on the fact of the Great one originating from 
the Undeveloped, if the Great one be the intellect of 
Hirawyagarbha. If, on the other hand, we understand by 
the Great one the individual soul, the statement is founded 
on the fact of the existence of the individual soul depending 
on the Undeveloped, i. e. Nescience. For the continued 
existence of the individual soul as such is altogether owing 
to the relation in which it stands to Nescience. The 
quality of being beyond the Great one which in the first 
place belongs to the Undeveloped, i. e. Nescience, is attri- 
buted to the body which is the product of Nescience, the 
cause and the effect being considered as identical. Al- 
though the senses, &c. are no less products of Nescience, 
the term ' the Undeveloped ' here refers to the body only, 
the senses, &c. having already been specially mentioned 
by their individual names, and the body alone being left. — 
Other interpreters of the two last Sutras give a somewhat 
different explanation 1 . — There are, they say, two kinds of 
body, the gross one and the subtle one. The gross body 
is the one which is perceived ; the nature of the subtle one 
will be explained later on. (Ved. Su. Ill, i, i.) Both 
these .bodies together were in the simile compared to the 
chariot ; but here (in the passage under discussion) only 
the subtle body is referred to as the Undeveloped, since 
the subtle body only is capable of being denoted by that 
term. And as the soul's passing through bondage and 
release depends on the subtle body, the latter is said to be 
beyond the soul, like the things (arthavat), i. e. just as the 
objects are said to be beyond the senses because the activity 
of the latter depends on the objects. — But how — we ask those 
interpreters — is it possible that the word ' Undeveloped ' 
should refer to the subtle body only, while, according to 
your opinion, both bodies had in the simile been represented 
as a chariot, and so equally constitute part of the topic of 
the chapter, and equally remain (to be mentioned in the 



1 Sutradvayasya v/v'ttikrtdvyakhyanam utthapayati. Go. An. 
A/&aryad«ryamatam utthapayati. An. Gi. 
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passage under discussion)? — If you should rejoin that you 
are authorised to settle the meaning of what the text 
actually mentions, but not to find fault with what is not 
mentioned, and that the word avyakta which occurs in 
the text can denote only the subtle body, but not the 
gross body which is vyakta, i. e. developed or manifest ; we 
invalidate this rejoinder by remarking that the determin- 
ation of the sense depends on the circumstance of the 
passages interpreted constituting a syntactical whole. For 
if the earlier and the later passage do not form a whole 
they convey no sense, since that involves the abandonment 
of the subject started and the taking up of a new subject. 
But syntactical unity cannot be established unless it be 
on the ground of there being a want of a complementary 
part of speech or sentence. If you therefore construe the 
connexion of the passages without having regard to the 
fact that the latter passage demands as its complement 
that both bodies (which had been spoken of in the former 
passage) should be understood as referred to, you destroy 
all syntactical unity and so incapacitate yourselves from 
arriving at the true meaning of the text. Nor must you 
think that the second passage occupies itself with the subtle 
body only, for that reason that the latter is not easily 
distinguished from the Self, while the gross body is easily 
so distinguished on account of its readily perceived loath- 
someness. For the passage does not by any means refer 
to such a distinction — as we conclude from the circumstance 
of there being no verb enjoining it — but has for its only 
subject the highest place of Vish«u, which had been men- 
tioned immediately before. For after having enumerated a 
series of things in which the subsequent one is always 
superior to the one preceding it, it concludes by saying 
that nothing is beyond the Person. — We might, however, 
accept the interpretation just discussed without damaging 
our general argumentation ; for whichever explanation we 
receive, so much remains clear that the Kanaka passage 
does not refer to the pradhana. 

4. And (the pradhana cannot be meant) because 
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there is no statement as to (the avyakta) being 
something to be cognised. 

The Sankhyas, moreover, represent the pradh&na as some- 
thing to be cognised in so far as they say that from the 
knowledge of the difference of the constitutive elements 
of the pradhana and of the soul there results the desired 
isolation of the soul. For without a knowledge of the 
nature of those constitutive elements it is impossible to 
cognise the difference of the soul from them. And some- 
where they teach that the pradhana is to be cognised by 
him who wishes to attain special powers. — Now in the 
passage under discussion the avyakta is not mentioned 
as an object of knowledge ; we there meet with the mere 
word avyakta, and there is no sentence intimating that the 
avyakta is to be known or meditated upon. And it is 
impossible to maintain that a knowledge of things which 
(knowledge) is not taught in the text is of any advantage 
to man. — For this reason also we maintain that the word 
avyakta cannot denote the pradhana.— O u r interpretation, 
on the other hand, is unobjectionable, since according to it 
the passage mentions the body (not as an object of know- 
ledge, but merely) for the purpose of throwing light on 
the highest place of Vishwu, in continuation of the simile in 
which the body had been compared to a chariot. 

5. And if you maintain that the text does speak 
(of the pradhana as an object of knowledge) we deny 
that ; for the intelligent (highest) Self is meant, 
on account of the general subject-matter. 

Here the Sankhya raises a new objection, and maintains 
that the averment made in the last Sutra is not proved, since 
the text later on speaks of the pradh&na — which had been 
referred to as the Undeveloped — as an object of knowledge. 
' He who has perceived that which is without sound, without 
touch, without form, without decay, without taste, eternal, 
without smell, without beginning, without end, beyond the 
great and unchangeable, is freed from the jaws of death' 
(Ka. Up. 11,3,15). For here the text speaks of the pradhdna, 
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which is beyond the great, describing it as possessing the 
same qualities which the Sankhya-smrc'ti ascribes to it, and 
designating it as the object of perception. Hence we con- 
clude that the pradhana is denoted by the term avyakta. 

To this we reply that the passage last quoted does repre- 
sent as the object of perception not the pradhana but the 
intelligent, i.e. the highest Self. We conclude this from 
the general subject-matter. For that the highest Self 
continues to form the subject-matter is clear from the fol- 
lowing reasons. In the first place, it is referred to in the 
passage, ' Beyond the person there is nothing, this is the goal, 
the highest Road ; ' it has further to be supplied as the 
object of knowledge in the passage, 'The Self is hidden 
in all beings and does not shine forth,' because it is there 
spoken of as difficult to know ; after that the restraint of 
passion, &c. is enjoined as conducive to its cognition, in the 
passage, 'A wise man should keep down speech within 
the mind ; ' and, finally, release from the jaws of death is 
declared to be the fruit of its knowledge. The Sankhyas, 
on the other hand, do not suppose that a man is freed from 
the jaws of death merely by perceiving the pradhana, but 
connect that result rather with the cognition of the intelli- 
gent Self. — The highest Self is, moreover, spoken of in all 
Vedanta-texts as possessing just those qualities which are 
mentioned in the passage quoted above, viz. absence of 
sound, and the like. Hence it follows, that the pradhana is 
in the text neither spoken of as the object of knowledge nor 
denoted by the term avyakta. 

6. And there is question and explanation relative 
to three things only (not to the pradhana). 

To the same conclusion we are led by the consideration 
of the circumstance that the Ka/^avalli-upanishad brings 
forward, as subjects of discussion, only three things, viz. the 
fire sacrifice, the individual soul, and the highest Self. 
These three things only Yama explains, bestowing thereby 
the boons he had granted, and to them only the questions 
of Na/Hketas refer. Nothing else is mentioned or enquired 
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about. The question relative to the fire sacrifice is con- 
tained in the passage (Ka. Up. I, 1, 13), 'Thou knowest, O 
Death, the fire sacrifice which leads us to Heaven; tell it 
to me, who am full of faith.' The question as to the indi- 
vidual soul is contained in I, 1, 20, ' There is that doubt 
when a man is dead, some saying, he is ; others, he is not. 
This I should like to know, taught by thee ; this is the third 
of my boons.' And the question about the highest Self is 
asked in the passage (I, 2, 14), ' That which thou seest as 
neither this nor that, as neither effect nor cause, as neither 
past nor future, tell me that.' — The corresponding answers 
are given in 1, 1, 15, ' Yama then told him that fire sacrifice, 
the beginning of all the worlds, and what bricks are required 
for the altar, and how many ; ' in the passage met with con- 
siderably later on (II, 5, 6; 7), ' Well then, O Gautama, I shall 
tell thee this mystery, the old Brahman and what happens 
to the Self after reaching death. Some enter the womb 
in order to have a body as organic beings, others go into 
inorganic matter according to their work and according to 
their knowledge ;'and in the passage (1, 2, 18), ' The knowing 
Self is not born nor does it die,' &c. ; which latter passage 
dilates at length on the highest Self. But there is no ques- 
tion relative to the pradhana, and hence no opportunity 
for any remarks on it. 

Here the Sankhya advances a new objection. Is, he asks, 
the question relative to the Self which is asked in the pas- 
sage, ' There is that doubt when a man is dead,' &c, again 
resumed in the passage, ' That which thou seest as neither 
this nor that,' &c, or does the latter passage raise a distinct 
new question ? If the former, the two questions about the 
Self coalesce into one, and there are therefore altogether 
two questions only, one relative to the fire sacrifice, the 
other relative to the Self. In that case the Sutra has no 
right to speak of questions and explanations relating to 
three subjects. — If the latter, you do not consider it a 
mistake to assume a question in excess of the number of 
boons granted, and can therefore not object to us if we 
assume an explanation about the pradhana in excess of the 
number of questions asked. 
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To this we make the following reply. — We by no means 
assume a question in excess of the number of boons granted, 
being prevented from doing so by the influence of the 
opening part of that syntactical whole which constitutes the 
Ka//mvalli-upanishad. The Upanishad starts with the topic 
of the boons granted by Yama, and all the following part of 
the Upanishad — which is thrown into the form of a colloquy 
of Yama and Na£iketas — carries on that topic up to the very 
end. Yama grants to Na£iketas, who had been sent by his 
father, three boons. For his first boon Na^iketas chooses 
kindness on the part of his father towards him, for his second 
boon the knowledge of the fire sacrifice, for his third boon 
the knowledge of the Self. That the knowledge of the Self 
is the third boon appears from the indication contained in the 
passage (I, 1, 20), ' There is that doubt — ; this is the third 
of my boons.' — If we therefore supposed that the passage, 
' That which thou seest as neither this nor that,' &c, raises 
a new question, we should thereby assume a question in 
excess of the number of boons granted, and thus destroy the 
connexion of the entire Upanishad. — But — the Sankhya will 
perhaps interpose — it must needs be admitted that the pas- 
sage last quoted does raise a new question, because the subject 
enquired about is a new one. For the former question refers 
to the individual soul, as we conclude from the doubt ex- 
pressed in the words, ' There is that doubt when a man is 
dead — some saying, he is; others, he is not.' Now this 
individual soul, as having definite attributes, &c, cannot 
constitute the object of a question expressed in such terms 
as, ' This which thou seest as neither this nor that,' &c. ; 
the highest Self, on the other hand, may be enquired about 
in such terms, since it is above all attributes. The appearance 
of the two questions is, moreover, seen to differ ; for the 
former question refers to existence and non-existence, while 
the latter is concerned with an entity raised above all definite 
attributes, &c. Hence we conclude that the latter question, 
in which the former one cannot be recognised, is a separate 
question, and does not merely resume the subject of the 
former one. — All this argumentation is not valid, we reply, 
since we maintain the unity of the highest Self and the 
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individual Self. If the individual Self were different from 
the highest Self, we should have to declare that the two 
questions are separate independent questions, but the 
two are not really different, as we know from other scrip- 
tural passages, such as ' Thou art that.' And in the Upani- 
shad under discussion also the answer to the question, ' That 
which thou seest as neither this nor' that,' viz. the passage, 
' The knowing Self is not born, it dies not ' — which answer 
is given in the form of a denial of the birth and death of the 
Self — clearly shows that the embodied Self and the highest 
Self are non-different. For there is room for a denial of 
something only when that something is possible, and the 
possibility of birth and death exists in the embodied Self 
only, since it is connected with the body, but not in the 
highest Self. — There is, moreover, another passage conveying 
the same meaning, viz. II, 4, 4, ' The wise when he knows 
that that by which he perceives all objects in sleep or in 
waking, is the great omnipresent Self, grieves no more.' This 
passage makes the cessation of all grief dependent on the 
knowledge of the individual Self, in so far as it possesses 
the qualities of greatness and omnipresence, and thereby 
declares that the individual Self is not different from the 
highest Self. For that the cessation of all sorrow is con- 
sequent on the knowledge of the highest Self, is a recognised 
Vedanta tenet. — There is another passage also warning 
men not to look on the individual Self and the highest Self 
as different entities, viz. 1 1, 4, 10, ' What is here the same is 
there ; and what is there the same is here. He who sees 
any difference here goes from death to death.' — The fol- 
lowing circumstance, too, is worthy of consideration. When 
Na^iketas has asked the question relating to the existence or 
non-existence of the soul after death, Yama tries to induce 
him to choose another boon, tempting him with the offer of 
various objects of desire. But Na^iketas remains firm. 
Thereupon Death, dwelling on the distinction of the Good 
and the Pleasant, and the distinction of wisdom and ignor- 
ance, praises Na/Hketas, ' I believe Na^iketas to be one who 
desires knowledge, for even many pleasures did not tear 
thee away ' (I, a, 4) ; and later on praises the question 
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asked by Na&ketas, ' The wise who, by means of meditation 
on his Self, recognises the Ancient who is difficult to be 
seen, who has entered into the dark, who is hidden in the 
cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God, he indeed leaves joy 
and sorrow far behind' (I, 2, 12). Now all this means to 
intimate that the individual Self and the highest Self are 
non-different. For if Na^iketas set aside the question, by 
asking which he had earned for himself the praise of Yama, 
and after having received that praise asked a new question, 
all that praise would have been bestowed on him unduly. 
Hence it follows that the question implied in 1, 2, 14, ' That 
which thou seest as neither this nor that,' merely resumes 
the topic to which the question in I, 1, 20 had referred. — 
Nor is there any basis to the objection that the two questions 
differ in form. The second question, in reality, is concerned 
with the same distinction as the first. The first enquires 
about the existence of the soul apart from the body, &c. ; 
the second refers to the circumstance of that soul not being 
subject to sawsara. For as long as Nescience remains, so 
long the soul is affected with definite attributes, &c. ; but 
as soon as Nescience comes to an end, the soul is one 
with the highest Self, as is taught by such scriptural texts 
as 'Thou art that.' But whether Nescience be active or 
inactive, no difference is made thereby in the thing itself (viz. 
the soul). A man may, in the dark, mistake a piece of rope 
lying on the ground for a snake, and run away from it, 
frightened and trembling ; thereon another man may tell 
him, ' Do not be afraid, it is only a rope, not a snake ; ' and he 
may then dismiss the fear caused by the imagined snake, 
and stop running. But all the while the presence and subse- 
quent absence of his erroneous notion, as to the rope being 
a snake, make no difference whatever in the rope itself. 
Exactly analogous is the case of the individual soul which 
is in reality one with the highest soul, although Nescience 
makes it appear different. Hence the reply contained in 
the passage, ' It is not born, it dies not,' is also to be con- 
sidered as furnishing an answer to the question asked in I, 
1, 20. — The Sfltra is to be understood with reference to the 
distinction of the individual Self and the highest Self which 
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results from Nescience. Although the question relating to 
the Self is in reality one only, yet its former part (I, 1, 20) 
is seen specially to refer to the individual Self, since there a 
doubt is set forth as to the existence of the soul when, at 
the time of death, it frees itself from the body, and since 
the specific marks of the sawsara-state, such as activity, &c. 
are not denied ; while the latter part of the question (I, 2, 
14), where the state of being beyond all attributes is spoken 
of, clearly refers to the highest Self. — For these reasons trie 
Sutra is right in assuming three topics of question and 
explanation, viz. the fire sacrifice, the individual soul, 
and the highest Self. Those, on the other hand, who 
assume that the pradhana constitutes a fourth subject 
discussed in the Upanishad, can point neither to a boon 
connected with it, nor to a question, nor to an answer. 
Hence the pradhana hypothesis is clearly inferior to our 
own. 

7. And (the case of the term avyakta) is like that 
of the term mahat. 

While the Sankhyas employ the term ' the Great one,' to 
denote the first-born entity, which is mere existence a (? viz. 
the intellect), the term has a different meaning in Vedic use. 
This we see from its being connected with the Self, &c. in 
such passages as the following, ' The great Self is beyond 
the Intellect' (Ka. Up. I, 3, 10); 'The great omnipresent 
Self (Ka. Up. I, a, aa); ' I know that great person ' (Sve. 
Up. Ill, 8). We thence conclude that the word avyakta 
also, where it occurs in the Veda, cannot denote the 
pradhana. — The pradhana is therefore a mere thing of 
inference, and not vouched for by Scripture. 

8. (It cannot be maintained that afa means the 

1 The commentators give different explanations of the Satia- 
matra of the text. — Sattdm&tre sattvapradhdnaprakr/'ter adya- 
pariwame. Go. An. — Bhogapavargapurusharthasya maha£Mabdi- 
tabuddhik£ryatv£t purushSpekshitaphalakdrawaw sad u£yate tatra 
bhSvapratyayo * pi svarupdrtho na s£minyava£i MrySnumeyaw 
mahan na pratyaksham iti matnwabda^. Ananda Giri. 
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pradhana) because no special characteristic is stated ; 
as in the case of the cup. 

Here the advocate of the pradhana comes again forward 
and maintains that the absence of scriptural authority for 
the pradhana is not yet proved. For, he says, we have the 
following mantra (Sve. Up. IV, 5), ' There is one ag& l , red, 
white, and black, producing manifold offspring of the same 
nature. There is one a^a who loves her and lies by her ; 
there is another who leaves her after having enjoyed her.' — 
In this mantra the words ' red,' ' white,' and ' black ' denote 
the three constituent elements of the pradhana. Passion is 
called red on account of its colouring, i. e. influencing pro- 
perty ; Goodness is called white, because it is of the nature 
of Light ; Darkness is called black on account of its covering 
and obscuring property. The state of equipoise of the three 
constituent elements, i. e. the pradhana, is denoted by the at- 
tributes of its parts, and is therefore called red — white — black. 
It is further called ag&, i. e. unborn, because it is acknow- 
ledged to be the fundamental matter out of which everything 
springs, not a mere effect. — But has not the word a^a the 
settled meaning of she-goat ? — True ; but the ordinary 
meaning of the word cannot be accepted in this place, 
because true knowledge forms the general subject-matter. — 
That pradhana produces many creatures participating in its 
three constituent elements. One unborn being loves her 
and lies by her, i.e. some souls, deluded by ignorance, 
approach her, and falsely imagining that they experience 
pleasure or pain, or are in a state of dulness, pass through 
the course of transmigratory existence. Other souls, again, 
which have attained to discriminative knowledge, lose their 
attachment to prakr/ti, and leave her after having enjoyed 
her, i. e. after she has afforded to them enjoyment and release. 
— On the ground of this passage, as interpreted above, the 

1 As the meaning of the word &g% is going to be discussed, and 
as the author of the Sutras and Sankara seem to disagree as to its 
meaning (see later on), I prefer to leave the word untranslated in 
this place. — .Sankara reads — and explains, — in the mantra, sarupaA 
(not sarup&m) and bhuktabhogam, not bhuktabhogyam. 
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followers of Kapila claim the authority of Scripture for their 
pradhana hypothesis. 

To this argumentation we reply, that the quoted mantra 
by no means proves the Sankhya doctrine to be based on 
Scripture. That mantra, taken by itself, is not able to give 
additional strength to any doctrine. For, by means of 
some supposition or other, the terms a^a, &c. can be 
reconciled with any doctrine, and there is no reason for 
the special assertion that the Sankhya doctrine only is meant. 
The case is analogous to that of the cup mentioned in the 
mantra, 'There is a cup having its mouth below and its 
bottom above ' (Bri. Up. II, a, 3). Just as it is impossible to 
decide on the ground of this mantra taken by itself what 
special cup is meant — it being possible to ascribe, somehow 
or other, the quality of the mouth being turned downward 
to any cup — ; so here also there is no special quality stated, 
so that it is not possible to decide from the mantra itself 
whether the pradhana is meant by the term a^a, or some- 
thing else. — But in connexion with the mantra about the 
cup we have a supplementary passage from which we learn 
what kind of cup is meant, ' What is called the cup having 
its mouth below and its bottom above is this head.' — Whence, 
however, can we learn what special being is meant by the 
aga of the Svetajvatara-upanishad? — To this question the 
next Sutra replies. 

9. But the (elements) beginning with light (are 
meant by the term ag&) ; for some read so in their 
text. 

By the term a^a we have to understand the causal 
matter of the four classes of beings, which matter has sprung 
from the highest Lord and begins with light, i. e. comprises 
fire, water, and earth. — The word ' but ' (in the Sutra) gives 
emphasis to the assertion. — This a^a is to be considered as 
comprising three elementary substances, not as consisting of 
three guwas in the Sankhya sense. We draw this conclusion 
from the fact that one jakha, after having related how fire, 
water, and earth sprang from the highest Lord, assigns to 
them red colour, and so on. ' The red colour of burning fire 
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(agni) is the colour of the elementary fire (te^as), its white 
colour is the colour of water, its black colour the colour of 
earth,' &c. Now those three elements — fire, water.and earth — 
we recognise in the .SVetajvatara passage, as the words red, 
white, and black are common to both passages, and as these 
words primarily denote special colours and can be applied 
to the Sankhya gu«as in a secondary sense only. That 
passages whose sense is beyond doubt are to be used for the 
interpretation of doubtful passages, is a generally acknow- 
ledged rule. As we therefore find that in the •S'vetcLrvatara — 
after the general topic has been started in 1, 1, ' The Brahman- 
students say, Is Brahman the cause ? ' — the text, previous 
to the passage under discussion, speaks of a power of the 
highest Lord which arranges the whole world (' the Sages 
devoted to meditation and concentration have seen the 
power belonging to God himself, hidden in its own 
qualities'); and as further that same power is referred 
to in two subsequent complementary passages (' Know 
then, Prakrsti is May&, and the great Lord he who is 
affected with Maya ; ' ' who being one only rules over every 
germ;' IV, 10, 11); it cannot possibly be asserted that the 
mantra treating of the agk refers to some independent causal 
matter called pradhana. We rather assert, on the ground 
of the general subject-matter, that the mantra describes 
the same divine power referred to in the other passages, in 
which names and forms lie unevolved, and which we assume 
as the antecedent condition of that state of the world 
in which names and forms are evolved. And that divine 
power is represented as three-coloured, because its products, 
viz. fire, water, and earth, have three distinct colours. — But 
how can we maintain, on the ground of fire, water, and earth 
having three colours, that the causal matter is appropriately 
called a three-coloured zg& ? if we consider, on the one hand, 
that the exterior form of the genus a^a (i. e. goat) does not 
inhere in fire, water, and earth ; and, on the other hand, that 
Scripture teaches fire, water, and earth to have been pro- 
duced, so that the word agt cannot be taken in the sense 
' non-produced V — To this question the next Sutra replies. 

1 Here there seems to be a certain discrepancy between the 
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10. And on account of the statement of the 
assumption (of a metaphor) there is nothing con- 
trary to reason (in a^a denoting the causal matter) ; 
just as in the case of honey (denoting the sun) and 
similar cases. 

The word agH neither expresses that fire, water, and earth 
belong to the goat species, nor is it to be explained as 
meaning ' unborn ; ' it rather expresses an assumption, i. e. 
it intimates the assumption of the source of all beings (which 
source comprises fire, water, and earth), being compared to 
a she-goat. For as accidentally some she-goat might be 
partly red, partly white, partly black, and might have many 
young goats resembling her in colour, and as some he-goat 
might love her and lie by her, while some other he-goat 
might leave her after having enjoyed her ; so the universal 
causal matter which is tri-coloured, because comprising fire, 
water, and earth, produces many inanimate and animate 
beings similar to itself, and is enjoyed by the souls fettered 
by Nescience, while it is abandoned by those souls which 
have attained true knowledge. — Nor must we imagine that 
the distinction of individual souls, which is implied in the 
preceding explanation, involves that reality of the multi- 
plicity of souls which forms one of the tenets of other philo- 
sophical schools. For the purport of the passage is to 
intimate, not the multiplicity of souls, but the distinction of 

views of the Sutra writer and .Sankara. Govindananda notes that 
according to the Bhishyakr/t a^a means simply m&ya — which 
interpretation is based on prakara/ta — while, according to the Sutra- 
kr/t, who explains aga on the ground of the .A'Mndogya-passage 
treating of the three primary elements, zgi denotes the aggregate of 
those three elements constituting an avantaraprakmi. — On .San- 
kara's explanation the term a^a presents no difficulties, for mayi is 
agi, i. e. unborn, not produced. On the explanation of the Sutra 
writer, however, a^a cannot mean unborn, since the three primary 
elements are products. Hence we are thrown back on the rhdAi 
signification of a^a, according to which it means she-goat. But 
how can the avantara-prakrui be called a she-goat? To this 
question the next Sutra replies. 
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the states of bondage and release. This latter distinction 
is explained with reference to the multiplicity of souls as 
ordinarily conceived; that multiplicity, however, depends 
altogether on limiting adjuncts, and is the unreal product 
of wrong knowledge merely ; as we know from scriptural 
passages such as, ' He is the one God hidden in all beings, 
all-pervading, the Self in all beings,' &c. — The words ' like 
the honey ' (in the Sutra) mean that just as the sun, although 
not being honey, is represented as honey (Kh. Up. Ill, 1), 
and speech as a cow (Bri. Up. V, 8), and the heavenly 
world, &c. as the fires (Bri. Up. VI, 2, 9), so here the 
causal matter, although not being a she-goat, is metaphori- 
cally represented as one. There is therefore nothing con- 
trary to reason in the circumstance of the term agk being 
used to denote the aggregate of fire, water, and earth. 

11. (The assertion that there is scriptural autho- 
rity for the pradhana, &c. can) also not (be based) 
on the mention of the number (of the Sankhya 
categories), on account of the diversity (of the 
categories) and on account of the excess (over the 
number of those categories) . 

The attempt to base the Sankhya doctrine on the mantra 
speaking of the &gk having failed, the Sankhya again comes 
forward and points to another mantra : ' He in whom the five 
" five-people " and the ether rest, him alone I believe to be the 
Self; I who know believe him to be Brahman ' {Bri. Up. IV, 
4, 17). In this mantra we have one word which expresses 
the number five, viz. the five-people, and then another 
word, viz. five, which qualifies the former; these two words 
together therefore convey the idea of five pentads, i.e. 
twenty-five. Now as many beings as the number twenty- 
five presupposes, just so many categories the Sankhya 
system counts. Cp. Sankhya Karika, 3 : ' The funda- 
mental causal substance (i. e. the pradhana) is not an effect. 
Seven (substances), viz. the Great one (Intellect), and so 
on, are causal substances as well as effects. Sixteen are 
effects. The soul is neither a causal substance nor an effect.' 
[34J s 
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As therefore the number twenty- five, which occurs in the 
scriptural passage quoted, clearly refers to the twenty-five 
categories taught in the Sankhya-smrzti, it follows that the 
doctrine of the pradhana, &c. rests on a scriptural basis. 

To this reasoning we make the following reply. — It is 
impossible to base the assertion that the pradhana, &c. 
have Scripture in their favour on the reference to their 
number which you pretend to find in the text, ' on account 
of the diversity of the Sankhya categories.' The Sankhya 
categories have each their individual difference, and there 
are no attributes belonging in common to each pentad on 
account of which the number twenty-five could be divided 
into five times five. For a number of individually separate 
things can, in general, not be combined into smaller groups 
of two or three, &c. unless there be a special reason for 
such combination. — Here the Sankhya will perhaps rejoin 
that the expression five (times) five is used only to denote 
the number twenty-five which has five pentads for its 
constituent parts ; just as the poem says, ' five years and 
seven Indra did not rain,' meaning only that there was no 
rain for twelve years. — But this explanation also is not 
tenable. In the first place, it is liable to the objection that 
it has recourse to indirect indication 1 . — In the second 
place, the second 'five' constitutes a compound with the 
word 'people,' the Brahmawa-accent showing that the 
two form one word only 2 . To the same conclusion we 
are led by another passage also (Taitt. Sarnh. I, 6, 3, a, 
paw&ina'w* tva paw^a^ana'nam, &c.) where the two terms 
constitute one word, have one accent and one case- 



1 Indication (lakshawi, which consists in this case in five times five 
being used instead of twenty-five) is considered as an objectionable 
mode of expression, and therefore to be assumed in interpretation 
only where a term can in no way be shown to have a direct 
meaning. 

1 That pa&fa^anaA is only one word appears from its having 
only one accent, viz. the udatta on the last syllable, which udatta 
becomes anudatta according to the rules laid down in the BhSshika 
Sutra for the accentuation of the <Satapatha-brahma»a. 
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termination. The word thus being a compound there 
is neither a repetition of the word * five,' involving two 
pentads, nor does the one five qualify the other, as the 
mere secondary member of a compound cannot be qualified 
by another word. — But as the people are already denoted 
to be five by the compound ' five-people,' the effect of the 
other 'five* qualifying the compound will be that we 
understand twenty-five people to be meant; just as the 
expression ' five five-bundles ' (pa«£a pa«£apulyaA) conveys 
the idea of twenty-five bundles. — The instance is not an 
analogous one, we reply. The word ' pa«£apuli ' denotes 
a unity (i.e. one bundle made up of five bundles), and hence 
when the question arises, ' How many such bundles are 
there?' it can be qualified by the word 'five,' indicating 
that there are five such bundles. The word p&nkagan&A, 
on the other hand, conveys at once the idea of distinction 
(i.e. of five distinct things), so that there is no room at all 
for a further desire to know how many people there are, 
and hence no room for a further qualification. And if the 
word 'five' be taken as a qualifying word it can only 
qualify the numeral five (in five-people) ; the objection 
against which assumption has already been stated. — For 
all these reasons the expression the five five-people cannot 
denote the twenty-five categories of the Sankhyas. — This 
is further not possible ' on account of the excess.' For on 
the San khya. interpretation there would be an excess over- 
the number twenty-five, owing to the circumstance of the 
ether and the Self being mentioned separately. The Self 
is spoken of as the abode in which the five five-people rest, 
the clause * Him I believe to be the Self being connected 
with the 'in whom' of the antecedent clause. Now the 
Self is the intelligent soul of the Sankhyas which is 
already included in the twenty-five categories, and which 
therefore, on their interpretation of the passage, would 
here be mentioned once as constituting the abode and once 
as what rests in the abode ! If, on the other hand, the 
soul were supposed not to be comprised in the twenty-five 
categories, the Sankhya would thereby abandon his own 
doctrine of the categories being twenty-five. The same 

s 2 
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remarks apply to the separate mention made of the ether. 
— How, finally, can the mere circumstance of a certain 
number being referred to in the sacred text justify the 
assumption that what is meant are the twenty-five Sankhya 
categories of which Scripture speaks in no other placer 
especially if we consider that the word ^ana has not the 
settled meaning of category, and that the number may be 
satisfactorily accounted for on another interpretation of the 
passage. 

How, then, the Sankhya will ask, do you interpret the 
phrase ' the five five-people?' — On the ground, we reply, 
of the rule P4«ini II, I, 50, according to which certain 
compounds formed with numerals are mere names. The 
word paw^a^anaA thus is not meant to convey the idea of 
the number five, but merely to denote certain classes of 
beings. Hence the question may present itself, How many 
such classes are there? and to this question an answer 
is given by the added numeral 'five.' There are certain 
classes of beings called five-people, and these classes are 
five. Analogously we may speak of the seven seven - 
rtshis, where again the compound denotes a class of beings 
merely, not their number. — Who then are those five- 
people? — To this question the next Sutra replies. 

12. (The panh^anAk are) the breath and so 
on, (as is seen) from the complementary passage. 

The mantra in which the paw^a^ana// are mentioned is 
followed by another one in which breath and four other 
things are mentioned for the purpose of describing the 
nature of Brahman. 'They who know the breath of 
breath, the eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, the food of 
food, the mind of mind 1 .' Hence we conclude, on the 
ground of proximity, that the five-people are the beings 
mentioned in this latter mantra. — But how, the SSnkhya 
asks, can the word ' people ' be applied to the breath, the 
eye, the ear, and so on? — How, we ask in return, can it be 

1 So in the Midhyandina recension of the Upanishad; the 
Ka«va recension has not the clause ' the food of food.' 
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applied to your categories ? In both cases the common 
meaning of the word ' people ' has to be disregarded ; 
but in favour of our explanation is the fact that the breath, 
the eye, and so on, are mentioned in a complementary 
passage. The breath, the eye, &c. may be denoted by the 
word 'people' because they are connected with people. 
Moreover, we find the word ' person,' which means as much 
as ' people,' applied to the pra;;as in the passage, ' These 
are the five persons of Brahman ' (Kh. Up. Ill, 13, 6) ; and 
another passage runs, ' Breath is father, breath is mother,' 
&c. (Kh. Up. VII, 15, 1). And, owing to the force of 
composition, there is no objection to the compound being 
taken in its settled conventional meaning *. — But how can 
the conventional meaning be had recourse to, if there is no 
previous use of the word in that meaning ? — That may be 
done, we reply, just as in the case of udbhid and similar 
words 2 . We often infer that a word of unknown meaning 
refers to some known thing because it is used in connexion 
with the latter. So, for instance, in the case of the fol- 
lowing words : ' He is to sacrifice with the udbhid ; he cuts 
the yupa ; he makes the vedi.' Analogously we conclude 
that the term pankagan&h, which, from the grammatical 
rule quoted, is known to be a name, and which there- 
fore demands a thing of which it is the name, denotes 
the breath, the eye, and so on, which are connected with 
it through their being mentioned in a complementary 
passage. — Some commentators explain the word pa«£a- 

1 This in answer to the Sahkhya who objects to gzxa. when 
applied to the prana, &c. being interpreted with the help of 
lakshana; while if referred to the pradhana, &c. it may be 
explained to have a direct meaning, on the ground of yaugika 
interpretation (the pradhana being ^ana because it produces, the 
inahat &c. being ^ana because they are produced). The Veddntin 
points out that the compound ptiiiag&na/i has its own rud4i- 
meaning, just as axvakarwa, literally horse-ear, which conventionally 
denotes a certain plant. 

* We infer that udbhid is the name of a sacrifice because it is 
mentioned in connexion with the act of sacrificing ; we infer that 
the yupa is a wooden post because it is said to be cut, and so on. 
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g&naJt to mean the Gods, the Fathers, the Gandharvas, 
the Asuras, and the Rakshas. Others, again, think that 
the four castes together with the Nishadas are meant. 
Again, some scriptural passage (Z?j'g-veda Sawh. VIII, 53, 7) 
speaks of the tribe of ' the five-people,' meaning thereby 
the created beings in general ; and this latter explanation 
also might be applied to the passage under discussion. 
The teacher (the Sutrakara), on the other hand, aiming at 
showing that the passage does not refer to the twenty-five 
categories of the Sankhyas, declares that on the ground of 
the complementary passage breath, &c. have to be under- 
stood. 

Well, let it then be granted that the five-people mentioned 
in the Madhyandina-text are breath, &c. since that text 
mentions food also (and so makes up the number five). 
But how shall we interpret the Ka«va-text which does not 
mention food (and thus altogether speaks of four things 
only) ? — To this question the next Sutra replies. 

13. In the case of (the text of) some (the Ka»vas) 
where food is not mentioned, (the number five is 
made full) by the light (mentioned in the preceding 
mantra). 

The Ka«va-text, although not mentioning food, makes up 
the full number five, by the light mentioned in the mantra 
preceding that in which the five-people are spoken of. That 
mantra describes the nature of Brahman by saying, ' Him 
the gods worship as the light of lights.' — If it be asked 
how it is accounted for that the light mentioned in both 
texts equally is in one text to be employed for the expla- 
nation of the five-people, and not in the other text ; we reply 
that the reason lies in the difference of the requirements. 
As the Madhyandinas meet in one and the same mantra 
with breath and four other entities enabling them to interpret 
the term, ' the five-people,' they are in no need of the light 
mentioned in another mantra. The Kawvas, on the other 
hand, cannot do without the light. The case is analogous 
to that of the Sho</arin-cup, which, according to different 
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passages, is either to be offered or not to be offered at the 
atiratra-sacrifice. 

We have proved herewith that Scripture offers no basis 
for the doctrine of the pradhana. That this doctrine can- 
not be proved either by Smr/ti or by ratiocination will be 
shown later on. 

14. (Although there is a conflict of the Vedanta- 
passages with regard to the things created, such as) 
ether and so on ; (there is no such conflict with 
regard to the Lord) on account of his being re- 
presented (in one passage) as described (in other 
passages), viz. as the cause (of the world). 

In the preceding part of the work the right definition of 
Brahman has been established ; it has been shown that all the 
Vedanta-texts have Brahman for their common topic ; and 
it has been proved that there is no scriptural authority for 
the doctrine of the pradhana. — But now a new objection 
presents itself. 

It is not possible — our opponent says — to prove either 
that Brahman is the cause of the origin, &c. of the world, 
or that all Vedanta- texts refer to Brahman; because we 
observe that the Vedanta-texts contradict one another. 
All the Vedanta-passages which treat of the creation 
enumerate its successive steps in different order, and so in 
reality speak of different creations. In one place it is said 
that from the Self there sprang the ether (Taitt. Up. II, 1) ; 
in another place that the creation began with fire {Kh. Up. 
VI, 2, 3) ; in another place, again, that the Person created 
breath and from breath faith (Pr. Up.VI, 4) ; in another place, 
again, that the Self created these worlds, the water (above 
the heaven), light, the mortal (earth), and the water (below 
the earth) (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 1, a ; 3). There no order is stated 
at all. Somewhere else it is said that the creation origi- 
nated from the Non-existent. ' In the beginning this was 
non-existent;' from it was born what exists' (Taitt. Up. II, 7); 
and, ' In the beginning this was non-existent ; it became 
existent ; it grew ' (K/i. Up. Ill, 19, 1). In another place, 
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again, the doctrine of the Non-existent being the ante- 
cedent of the creation is impugned, and the Existent men- 
tioned in its stead. ' Others say, in the beginning there 
was that only which is not ; but how could it be thus, my 
dear ? How could that which is be born of that which is 
not ? ' (Kh. Up. VI, a, 1 ; a.) And in another place, again, 
the development of the world is spoken of as having taken 
place spontaneously, ' Now all this was then undeveloped. 
It became developed by form and name ' (Brz. Up. I, 4, 7). 
— As therefore manifold discrepancies are observed, and 
as no option is possible in the case of an accomplished 
matter 1 , the Vedanta-passages cannot be accepted as 
authorities for determining the cause of the world, but we 
must rather accept some other cause of the world resting 
on the authority of Smr/ti and Reasoning. 

To this we make the following reply. — Although the 
Vedanta-passages may be conflicting with regard to the 
order of the things created, such as ether and so on, they 
do not conflict with regard to the creator, 'on account of 
his being represented as described.' That means : such as 
the creator is described in any one Vedanta-passage, viz. as 
all-knowing, the Lord of all, the Self of all, without a 
second, so he is represented in all other Vedanta-passages 
also. Let us consider, for instance, the description of 
Brahman (given in Taitt. Up. II, 1 ff.). There it is said at 
first, ' Truth, knowledge, infinite is Brahman.' Here the 
word ' knowledge,' and so likewise the statement, made 
later on, that Brahman desired (II, 6), intimate that Brah- 
man is of the nature of intelligence. Further, the text 
declares 2 that the cause of the world is the general Lord, by 
representing it as not dependent on anything else. It further 
applies to the cause of the world the term ' Self ' (II, 1), and 
it represents it as abiding within the series of sheaths begin- 

1 Option being possible only in the case of things to be accom- 
plished, i.e. actions. 

2 According to Go. An. in the passage, 'That made itself its 
Self (II, 7); according to An. Giri in the passage, 'He created 
all * (II, 6). 
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ning with the gross body ; whereby it affirms it to be the 
internal Self within all beings. Again — in the passage, 
' May I be many, may I grow forth ' — it tells how the Self 
became many, and thereby declares that the creator is non- 
different from the created effects. And — in the passage, 
' He created all this whatever there is ' — it represents the 
creator as the Cause of the entire world, and thereby declares 
him to have been without a second previously to the 
creation. The same characteristics which in the above 
passages are predicated of Brahman, viewed as the Cause of 
the world, we find to be predicated of it in other passages 
also, so, for instance, ' Being only, my dear, was this in the 
beginning, one only, without a second. It thought, may I 
be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth fire ' {Kh. Up. 
VI, 2, 1 ; 3), and ' In the beginning all this was Self, one 
only; there was nothing else blinking whatsoever. He 
thought, shall I send forth worlds? ' (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 1, 1 ; a.) 
The Vedanta-passages which are concerned with setting 
forth the cause of the world are thus in harmony through- 
out. — On the other hand, there are found conflicting state- 
ments concerning the world, the creation being in some 
places said to begin with ether, in other places with fire, and 
so on. But, in the first place, it cannot be said that the 
conflict of statements concerning the world affects the 
statements concerning the cause, i.e. Brahman, in which all 
the Vedanta-texts are seen to agree — for that would be an 
altogether unfounded generalization ; — and, in the second 
place, the teacher will reconcile later on (II, 3) those con- 
flicting passages also which refer to the world. And, to 
consider the matter more thoroughly, a conflict of state- 
ments regarding the world would not even matter greatly, 
since the creation of the world and similar topics are not at 
all what Scripture wishes to teach. For we neither observe 
nor are told by Scripture that the welfare of man depends 
on those matters in any way ; nor have we the right to 
assume such a thing ; because we conclude from the intro- 
ductory and concluding clauses that the passages about the 
creation and the like form only subordinate members of 
passages treating of Brahman. That all the passages 
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setting forth the creation and so on subserve the purpose of 
teaching Brahman, Scripture itself declares; compare Kh. 
Up. VI, 8, 4, ' As food too is an offshoot, seek after its root, 
viz. water. And as water too is an offshoot, seek after its 
root, viz. fire. And as fire too is an offshoot, seek after its 
root, viz. the True.' We, moreover, understand that by 
means of comparisons such as that of the clay ( Kh. Up. VI, 
i, 4) the creation is described merely for the purpose of 
teaching us that the effect is not really different from the 
cause. Analogously it is said by those who know the sacred 
tradition, ' If creation is represented by means of (the 
similes of) clay, iron, sparks, and other things ; that is only 
a means for making it understood that (in reality) there is 
no difference whatever' (Gau</ap. Ka. Ill, 15). — On the 
other hand, Scripture expressly states the fruits connected 
with the knowledge of Brahman, ' He who knows Brahman 
obtains the highest' (Taitt. Up. II, 1) ; 'He who knows the 
Self overcomes grief (Kh. Up. VII, i, 3); 'A man who 
knows him passes over death' (Sve. Up. Ill, 8). That 
fruit is, more6ver, apprehended by intuition (pratyaksha), 
for as soon as, by means of the doctrine, ' That art thou,' a 
man has arrived at the knowledge that the Self is non- 
transmigrating, its transmigrating nature vanishes for him. 
It remains to dispose of the assertion that passages such 
as ' Non-being this was in the beginning ' contain conflicting 
statements about the nature of the cause. This is done in 
the next Sutra. 

15. On account of the connexion (with passages 
treating of Brahman, the passages speaking of the 
Non-being do not intimate absolute Non-existence). 

The passage ' Non-being indeed was this in the beginning ' 
(Taitt. Up. II, 7) does not declare that the cause of the 
world is the absolutely Non-existent which is devoid of 
all Selfhood. For in the preceding sections of the Upani- 
shad Brahman is distinctly denied to be the Non-existing, 
and is defined to be that which is (' He who knows the 
Brahman as non-existing becomes himself non-existing. 
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He who knows the Brahman as existing him we know 
himself as existing ') ; it is further, by means of the series 
of sheaths, viz. the sheath of food, &c, represented as the 
inner Self of everything. This same Brahman is again 
referred to in thiT clause, ' He wished, may I be many ; ' 
is declared to have originated the entire creation ; and is 
finally referred to in the clause, 'Therefore the wise call 
it the true.' Thereupon the text goes on to say, with 
reference to what has all along been the topic of discussion, 
' On this there is also this jloka, Non-being indeed was 
this in the beginning,' &c. If here the term ' Non-being ' 
denoted the absolutely Non-existent, the whole context 
would be broken; for while ostensibly referring to one 
matter the passage would in reality treat of a second 
altogether different matter. We have therefore to conclude 
that, while the term ' Being ' ordinarily denotes that which 
is differentiated by names and forms, the term ' Non-being ' 
denotes the same substance previous to its differentiation, 
i. e. that Brahman is, in a secondary sense of the word, 
called Non-being, previously to the origination of the world. 
The same interpretation has to be applied to the passage 
' Non-being this was in the beginning' (Kh. Up. Ill, 19, 1) ; 
for that passage also is connected with another passage which 
runs, ' It became being;' whence it is evident that the ' Non- 
being ' of the former passage cannot mean absolute Non- 
existence. And in the passage, ' Others say, Non-being 
this was in the beginning' (Kh. Up. VI, a, i), the reference 
to the opinion of * others ' does not mean that the doctrine 
referred to (according to which the world was originally 
absolutely non-existent) is propounded somewhere in the 
Veda; for option is possible in the case of actions but not 
in the case of substances. The passage has therefore to 
be looked upon as a refutation of the tenet of primitive 
absolute non-existence as fancifully propounded by some 
teachers of inferior intelligence ; a refutation undertaken for 
the purpose of strengthening the doctrine that this world 
has sprung from that which is. — The following passage 
again, ' Now this was then undeveloped,' &c. (Br/. Up. I, 
4, 7), does not by any means assert that the evolution of 
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the world took place without a ruler ; as we conclude from 
the circumstance of its being connected with another 
passage in which the ruler is represented as entering into 
the evolved world of effects, ' He entered thither to the 
very tips of the finger-nails,' &c. If it were supposed that 
the evolution of the world takes place without a ruler, to 
whom could the subsequent pronoun 'he' refer (in the 
passage last quoted) which manifestly is to be connected 
with something previously intimated? And as Scripture 
declares that the Self, after having entered into the body, 
is of the nature of intelligence (' when seeing, eye by name ; 
when hearing, ear by name ; when thinking, mind by 
name'), it follows that it is intelligent at the time of its 
entering also. — We, moreover, must assume that the world 
was evolved at the beginning of the creation in the same 
way as it is at present seen to develop itself by names and 
forms, viz. under the rulership of an intelligent creator; 
for we have no right to make assumptions contrary to 
what is at present actually observed. Another scriptural 
passage also declares that the evolution of the world took 
place under the superintendence of a ruler, ' Let me now 
enter these beings with this living Self, and let me then 
evolve names and forms ' (Kh. Up. VI, 3, 2). The in- 
transitive expression 'It developed itself (vyakriyata; 
it became developed) is to be viewed as having reference to 
the ease with which the real agent, viz. the Lord, brought 
about that evolution. Analogously it is said, for instance, 
that ' the cornfield reaps itself ' (i. e. is reaped with the 
greatest ease), although there is the reaper sufficient (to 
account for the work being done). — Or else we may look 
on the form vyakriyata as having reference to a necessarily 
implied agent ; as is the case in such phrases as ' the village 
is being approached ' (where we necessarily have to supply 
* by Devadatta or somebody else '). 

16. (He whose work is this is Brahman), because 
(the ' work ') denotes the world. 

In the Kaushitaki-brahmawa, in the dialogue of Balaki 
and A^-atajatru, we read, ' O Balaki, he who is the maker of 
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those persons, he of whom this is the work, he alone is to be 
known' (Kau. Up. IV, 19). The question here arises whether 
what is here inculcated as the object of knowledge is the 
individual soul or the chief vital air or the highest Self. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the vital air is meant. 
For, in the first place, he says, the clause ' of whom this 
is the work' points to the activity of motion, and that 
activity rests on the vital air. In the second place, we meet 
with the word ' prawa ' in a complementary passage (' Then 
he becomes one with that prawa alone ')» and that word 
is well known to denote the vital air. In the third place, 
prawa is the maker of all the persons, the person in the 
sun, the person in the moon, &c, who in the preceding part 
of the dialogue had been enumerated by Balaki ; for that 
the sun and the other divinities are mere differentiations of 
prawa we know from another scriptural passage, viz. ' Who 
is that one god (in whom all the other gods are contained)? 
Prawa and he is Brahman, and they call him That ' (Br*. 
Up. Ill, 9, 9). — Or else, the purvapakshin continues, the 
passage under discussion represents the individual soul as 
the object of knowledge. For of the soul also it can be 
said that ' this is the work,' if we understand by ' this ' all 
meritorious and non-meritorious actions ; and the soul also, 
in so far as it is the enjoyer, can be viewed as the maker 
of the persons enumerated in so far as they are instru- 
mental to the soul's fruition. The complementary passage, 
moreover, contains an inferential mark of the individual 
soul. For A^-ataratru, in order to instruct Balaki about 
the ' maker of the persons ' who had been proposed as the 
object of knowledge, calls a sleeping man by various names 
and convinces Balaki, by the circumstance that the sleeper 
does not hear his shouts, that the prawa and so on are not 
the enjoyers ; he thereupon wakes the sleeping man by 
pushing him with his stick, and so makes Balaki compre- 
hend that the being capable of fruition is the individual 
soul which is distinct from the prawa. A subsequent passage 
also contains an inferential mark of the individual soul, viz. 
' And as the master feeds with his people, nay, as his people 
feed on the master, thus does this conscious Self feed with 
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the other Selfs, thus those Selfs feed on the conscious 
Self (Kau. Up. IV, 20). And as the individual soul is the 
support of the prawa, it may itself be called prawa. — We 
thus conclude that the passage under discussion refers 
either to the individual soul or to the chief vital air; but 
not to the Lord, of whom it contains no inferential marks 
whatever. 

To this we make the following reply. — The Lord only 
can be the maker of the persons enumerated, on account 
of the force of the introductory part of the section. Balaki 
begins his colloquy with A^atajatru with the offer, ' Shall 
I tell you Brahman ? ' Thereupon he enumerates some 
individual souls residing in the sun, the moon, and so on, 
which participate in the sight of the secondary Brahman, 
and in the end becomes silent. A^at&ratru then sets aside 
Balaki's doctrine as not referring to the chief Brahman — 
with the words, ' Vainly did you challenge me, saying, Shall 
I tell you Brahman,' &c. — and proposes the maker of all 
those individual souls as a new object of knowledge. If 
now that maker also were merely a soul participating in 
the sight of the secondary Brahman, the introductory 
statement which speaks of Brahman would be futile. 
Hence it follows that the highest Lord himself is meant. — 
None, moreover, but the highest Lord is capable of being 
the maker of all those persons as he only is absolutely 
independent — Further, the clause 'of whom this is the 
work ' does not refer either to the activity of motion nor 
to meritorious apd non-meritorious actions ; for neither 
of those two is the topic of discussion or has been men- 
tioned previously. Nor can the term 'work' denote the 
enumerated persons, since the latter are mentioned separ- 
ately — in the clause, ' He who is the maker of those per- 
sons ' — and as inferential marks (viz. the neuter gender and 
the singular number of the word karman, work) contradict 
that assumption. Nor, again, can the term ' work ' denote 
either the activity whose object the persons are, or the 
result of that activity, since those two are already implied 
in the mention of the agent (in the clause, ' He who is the 
maker '). Thus there remains no other alternative than to 
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take the pronoun ' this ' (in ' He of whom this is the work ') 
as denoting the perceptible world and to understand the 
same world — as that which is made — by the term ' work.' 
— We may indeed admit that the world also is not the 
previous topic of discussion and has not been mentioned 
before ; still, as no specification is mentioned, we conclude 
that the term ' work ' has to be understood in a general 
sense, and thus denotes what first presents itself to the 
mind, viz. everything which exists in general. It is, more- 
over, not true that the world is not the previous topic of 
discussion ; we are rather entitled to conclude from the cir- 
cumstance that the various persons (in the sun, the moon, 
&c.) which constitute a part of the world had been specially 
mentioned before, that the passage in question is concerned 
with the whole world in general. The conjunction ' or* (in 
' or he of whom,' &c.) is meant to exclude the idea of limited 
makership ; so that the whole passage has to be inter- 
preted as follows, ' He who is the maker of those persons 
forming a part of the world, or rather — to do away with 
this limitation — he of whom this entire world without any 
exception is the work.' The special mention made of the 
persons having been created has for its purpose to show 
that those persons whom Balaki had proclaimed to be 
Brahman are not Brahman. The passage therefore sets 
forth the maker of the world in a double aspect, at first as 
the creator of £ special part of the world and thereupon as 
the creator of the whole remaining part of the world ; a way 
of speaking analogous to such every-day forms of ex- 
pression as, ' The wandering mendicants are to be fed, and 
then the Brahmawas V And that the maker of the world 
is the highest Lord is affirmed in all Vedanta-texts. 

17. If it be said that this is not so, on account of 
the inferential marks of the individual soul and the 
chief vital air ; we reply that that has already been 
explained. 



1 By the Brahma»as being meant all those Brahmawas who are 
not at the same time wandering mendicants. 
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It remains for us to refute the objection that on account 
of the inferential marks of the individual soul and the 
chief vital air, which are met with in the complementary 
passage, either the one or the other must be meant in the 
passage under discussion, and not the highest Lord. — We 
therefore remark that that objection has already been 
disposed of under I, 1, 31. There it was shown that from 
an interpretation similar to the one here proposed by the 
purvapakshin there would result a threefold meditation, 
ond having Brahman for its object, a second one directed 
on the individual soul, and a third one connected with the 
chief vital air. Now the same result would present itself 
in our case, and that would be unacceptable as we must 
infer from the introductory as well as the concluding 
clauses, that the passage under discussion refers to Brah- 
man. With reference to the introductory clause this has 
been already proved ; that the concluding passage also 
refers to Brahman, we infer from the fact of there being 
stated in it a pre-eminently high reward, ' Warding off all 
evil he who knows this obtains pre-eminence among all 
beings, sovereignty, supremacy.' — But if this is so, the 
sense of the passage under discussion is already settled by 
the discussion of the passage about Pratardawa (I, 1, 31); 
why, then, the present Sutra ? — No, we reply ; the sense of 
our passage is not yet settled, since under I, 1, 31 it has 
not been proved that the clause, ' Or he whose work is this,' 
refers to Brahman. Hence there arises again, in con- 
nexion with the present passage, a doubt whether the 
individual soul and the chief vital air may not be meant, 
and that doubt has again to be refuted. — The word prawa 
occurs, moreover, in the sense of Brahman, so in the passage, 
' The mind settles down on prawa ' {Kh. Up. VI, 8, 2). — 
The inferential marks of the individual soul also have, on 
account of the introductory and concluding clauses referring 
to Brahman, to be explained so as not to give rise to any 
discrepancy. 

18. But Gaimini thinks that (the reference to the 
individual soul) has another purport, on account of 
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the question and answer ; and thus some also (read 
in their text). 

Whether the passage under discussion is concerned with 
the individual soul or with Brahman, is, in the opinion of 
the teacher Caimini, no matter for dispute, since the 
reference to the individual soul has a different purport, i.e. 
aims at intimating Brahman. He founds this his opinion 
on a question and a reply met with in the text. After 
A^ata^atru has taught Balaki, by waking the sleeping 
man, that the soul is different from the vital air, he asks 
the following question, ' Balaki, where did this person here 
sleep? Where was he? Whence came he thus back?' 
This question clearly refers to something different from the 
individual soul. And so likewise does the reply, 'When 
sleeping he sees no dream, then he becomes one with that 
pra«a alone ; ' and, ' From that Self all prawas proceed, each 
towards its place, from the pra«as the gods, from the gods 
the worlds.' — Now it is the general Vedanta doctrine that 
at the time of deep sleep the soul becomes one with the 
highest Brahman, and that from the highest Brahman the 
whole world proceeds, inclusive of pra«a, and so on. When 
Scripture therefore represents as the object of knowledge 
that in which there takes place the deep sleep of the soul, 
characterised by absence of consciousness and utter tran- 
quillity, i.e. a state devoid of all those specific cognitions 
which are produced by the limiting adjuncts of the soul, 
and from which the soul returns when the sleep is broken ; 
we understand that the highest Self is meant. — Moreover, 
the Va,g-asaneyuakh&, which likewise contains the colloquy 
of Balaki and A^atajatru, clearly refers to the individual 
soul by means of the term, ' the person consisting of cog- 
nition ' (vjg-wanamaya), and distinguishes from it the highest 
Self (' Where was then the person consisting of cognition ? 
and from whence did he thus come back?' Bri. Up. II, 1, 
16) ; and later on, in the reply to the above question, 
declares that ' the person consisting of cognition lies in the 
ether within the heart.' Now we know that the word ' ether ' 
may be used to denote the highest Self, as, for instance, in 
[34] T 
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the passage about the small ether within the lotus of the 
heart {Kh. Up. VIII, i, i). Further on the Br*. Up. says, 
'All the Selfs came forth from that Self;' by which state- 
ment of the coming forth of all the conditioned Selfs it 
intimates that the highest Self is the one general cause. 
— The doctrine conveyed by the rousing of the sleeping 
person, viz. that the individual soul is different from the 
vital air, furnishes at the same time a further argument 
against the opinion that the passage under discussion refers 
to the vital air. 

19. (The Self to be seen, to be heard, &c. is the 
highest Self) on account of the connected meaning 
of the sentences. 

We read in the Br*hadara«yaka, in the Maitreyi-brah- 
mawa the following passage, ' Verily, a husband is not dear 
that you may love the husband, &c. &c. ; verily, everything 
is not dear that you may love everything; but that you 
may love the Self therefore everything is dear. Verily, the 
Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be 
marked, O Maitreyi 1 When the Self has been seen, heard, 
perceived, and known, then all this is known ' (Br*. Up. IV, 
5, 6). — Here the doubt arises whether that which is repre- 
sented as the object to be seen, to be heard, and so on, is 
the cognitional Self (the individual soul) or the highest 
Self. — But whence the doubt? — Because, we reply, the 
Self is, on the one hand, by the mention of dear things such 
as husband and so on, indicated as the enjoyer whence it 
appears that the passage refers to the individual soul ; and 
because, on the other hand, the declaration that through the 
knowledge of the Self everything becomes known points to 
the highest Self. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the passage refers to 
the individual soul, on account of the strength of the initial 
statement. The text declares at the outset that all the 
objects of enjoyment found in this world, such as husband, 
wife, riches, and so on, are dear on account of the Self, and 
thereby gives us to understand that the enjoying (i.e. the 
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individual) Self is meant ; if thereupon it refers to the Self 
as the object of sight and so on, what other Self should it 
mean than the same individual Self ? — A subsequent passage 
also (viz. 'Thus does this great Being, endless, unlimited} 
consisting of nothing but knowledge, rise from out of these 
elements, and vanish again after them. When he has departed 
there is no more knowledge'), which describes how the 
great Being under discussion rises, as the Self of knowledge, 
from the elements, shows that the object of sight is no 
other than the cognitional Self, i.e. the individual soul. 
The concluding clause finally, ' How, O beloved, should he 
know the knower ? ' shows, by means of the term ' knower,' 
which denotes an agent, that the individual soul is meant. 
The declaration that through the cognition of the Self 
everything becomes known must therefore not be inter- 
preted in the literal sense, but must be taken to mean that 
the world of objects of enjoyment is known through its 
relation to the enjoying soul. 

To this we make the following reply. — The passage 
makes a statement about the highest Self, on account of 
the connected meaning of the entire section. If we consider 
the different passages in their mutual connexion, we find 
that they all refer to the highest Self. After Maitreyi has 
heard from Ya^wavalkya that there is no hope of immor- 
tality by wealth, she expresses her desire of immortality in 
the words, ' What should I do with that by which I do not 
become immortal? What my Lord knoweth tell that to 
me;' and thereupon Ya^avalkya expounds to her the 
knowledge of the Self. Now Scripture as well as Smriti 
declares that immortality is not to be reached but through 
the knowledge of the highest Self. — The statement further 
that through the knowledge of the Self everything becomes 
known can be taken in its direct literal sense only if by the 
Self we understand the highest cause. And to take it in a 
non-literal sense (as the purvapakshin proposes) is inad- 
missible, on account of the explanation given of that state- 
ment in a subsequent passage, viz. ' Whosoever looks for 
the Brahman class elsewhere than in the Self, is aban- 
doned by the Brahman class.' Here it is said that who- 

T 2 
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ever erroneously views this world with its Brahmans and so 
on, as having an independent existence apart from the Self, 
is abandoned by that veiy world of which he has taken an 
erroneous view ; whereby the view that there exists any 
difference is refuted. And the immediately subsequent 
clause, * This everything is the Self,' gives us to understand 
that the entire aggregate of existing things is non-different 
from the Self ; a doctrine further confirmed by the similes 
of the drum and so on. — By explaining further that the 
Self about which he had been speaking is the cause of the 
universe of names, forms, and works ('There has been 
breathed forth from this great Being what we have as Rig- 
veda,' &c.) Ya^«avalkya again shows that it is the highest 
Self. — To the same conclusion he leads us by declaring, in 
the paragraph which treats of the natural centres of things, 
that the Self is the centre of the whole world with the 
objects, the senses and the mind, that it has neither inside 
nor outside, that it is altogether a mass of knowledge. — 
From all this it follows that what the text represents as the 
object of sight and so on is the highest Self. 

We now turn to the remark made by the purvapakshin 
that the passage teaches the individual soul to be the 
object of sight, because it is, in the early part of the chapter, 
denoted as something dear. 

20. (The circumstance of the soul being repre- 
sented as the object of sight) indicates the fulfil- 
ment of the promissory statement ; so Asmarathya 
thinks. 

The fact that the text proclaims as the object of sight 
that Self which is denoted as something dear indicates 
the fulfilment of the promise made in the passages, 
•When the Self is known all this is known,' 'All this is 
that Self.' For if the individual soul were different from 
the highest Self, the knowledge of the latter would not 
imply the knowledge of the former, and thus the promise 
that through the knowledge of one thing everything is 
to be known would not be fulfilled. Hence the initial 
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statement aims at representing the individual Self and the 
highest Self as non-different for the purpose of fulfilling 
the promise made. — This is the opinion of the teacher 
Armarathya \ 

21. (The initial statement identifies the individual 
soul and the highest Self) because the soul when it 
will depart (from the body) is such (i.e. one with the 
highest Self) ; thus Aiu/ulomi thinks. 

The individual soul which is inquinated by the contact 
with its different limiting adjuncts, viz. body, senses, and 
mind (mano-buddhi), attains through the instrumentality 
of knowledge, meditation, and so on, a state of complete 
serenity, and thus enables itself, when passing at some 
future time out of the body, to become one with the 
highest Self; hence the initial statement in which it is 
represented as non-different from the highest Self. This 
is the opinion of the teacher Au</ulomi. — Thus Scrip- 
ture says, 'That serene being arising from this body 
appears in its own form as soon as it has approached 
the highest light' (Kk. Up. VIII, 12, 3).— In another 
place Scripture intimates, by means of the simile of the 
rivers, that name and form abide in the individual soul,' As 

1 The comment of the Bhamati on the Sutra runs as follows : As 
the sparks issuing from a fire are not absolutely different from the 
fire, because they participate in the nature of the fire ; and, on the 
other hand, are not absolutely non-different from the fire, because 
in that case they could be distinguished neither from the fire nor 
from each other; so the individual souls also — which are effects 
of Brahman — are neither absolutely different from Brahman, for 
that would mean that they are not of the. nature of intelligence ; 
nor absolutely non-different from Brahman, because in that case 
they could not be distinguished from each other, and because, if 
they were identical with Brahman and therefore omniscient, it 
would be useless to give them any instruction. Hence the 
individual souls are somehow different from Brahman and some- 
how non-different. — The technical name of the doctrine here 
represented by Afmarathya is bhedabhedavada. 
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the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, having lost their 
name and their form, thus a wise man freed from name and 
form goes to the divine Person who is greater than the great ' 
(Mu. Up. Ill, a, 8). I.e. as the rivers losing the names and 
forms abiding in them disappear in the sea, so the individual 
soul also losing the name and form abiding in it becomes 
united with the highest person. That the latter half of the 
passage has the meaning here assigned to it, follows from 
the parallelism which we must assume to exist between the 
two members of the comparison l . 

22. (The initial statement is made) because (the 
highest Self) exists in the condition (of the individual 
soul) ; so Klrakr/tsna thinks. 

Because the highest Self exists also in the condition of the 
individual soul, therefore, the teacher KlrakWtsna thinks, the 
initial statement which aims at intimating the non-difference 
of the fwo is possible. That the highest Self only is that which 
appears as the individual soul, is evident from the Brihma«a- 
passage, ' Let me enter into them with this living Self and 
evolve names and forms,' and similar passages. We have 
also mantras to the same effect, for instance, ' The wise one 
who, having produced all forms and made all names, sits 
calling the things by their names' (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 12, 7)*. 



1 Bhamatf : The individual soul is absolutely different from the 
highest Self; it is inquinated by the contact with its different limiting 
adjuncts. But it is spoken of, in the Upanishad, as non-different 
from the highest Self because after having purified itself by means 
of knowledge and meditation it may pass out of the body and 
become one with the highest Self. The text of the Upanishad 
thus transfers a future state of non-difference to that time when 
difference actually exists.. Compare the saying of the Pa»£aratrikas : 
' Up to the moment of emancipation being reached the soul and the 
highest Self are different. But the emancipated soul is no longer 
different from the highest Self, since there is no further cause of 
difference.' — The technical name of the doctrine advocated by 
Audulomi is satyabhedavada. 

2 Compare the note to the same mantra as quoted above under 
I, 1, 11. 
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And where Scripture relates the creation of fire and the 
other elements, it does not at the same time relate a sepa- 
rate creation of- the individual soul ; we have therefore no 
right to look on the soul as a product of the highest Self, 
different from the latter. — In the opinion of the teacher 
Klrakr/tsna the non-modified highest Lord himself is the 
individual soul, not anything else. A-rmarathya, although 
meaning to say that the soul is not (absolutely) different 
from the highest Self, yet intimates by the expression, 
' On account of the fulfilment of the promise ' — which de- 
clares a certain mutual dependence — that there does exist 
a certain relation of cause and effect between the highest 
Self and the individual soul *. The opinion of Au</ulomi 
again clearly implies that the difference and non-difference 
of the two depend on difference of condition 2 . Of these 
three opinions we conclude that the one held by Klra- 
krftsna accords with Scripture, because it agrees with what 
all the Vedanta-texts (so, for instance, the passage, ' That 
art thou ') aim at inculcating. Only on the opinion of 
Karakr/tsna immortality can be viewed as the result of 
the knowledge of the soul ; while it would be impossible 
to hold the same view if the soul were a modification 
(product) of the Self and as such liable to lose its exist- 
ence by being merged in its causal substance. For the 
same reason, name and form cannot abide in the soul (as 
was above attempted to prove by means of the simile of the 
rivers), but abide in the limiting adjunct and are ascribed to 
the soul itself in a figurative sense only. For the same 
reason the origin of the souls from the highest Self, of 
which Scripture speaks in some places as analogous to the 
issuing of sparks from the fire, must be viewed as based 
only on the limiting adjuncts of the soul. 

The last three Sutras have further to be interpreted so as 
to furnish replies to the second of the purvapakshin's argu- 
ments, viz. that the BWhadara«yaka passage represents as 



1 And not the relation of absolute identity. 

3 I.e. upon the state of emancipation and its absence. 
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the object of sight the individual soul, because it declares 
that the great Being which is to be seen arises from out of 
these elements. ' There is an indication of the fulfilment 
of the promise ; so Ajmarathya thinks.' The promise is 
made in the two passages, ' When the Self is known, all this 
is known,' and ' All this is that Self.' That the Self is every- 
thing, is proved by the declaration that the whole world of 
names, forms, and works springs from one being, and is 
merged in one being 1 ; and by its being demonstrated, with 
the help of the similes of the drum, and so on, that effect 
and. cause are non-different. The fulfilment of the promise is, 
then, finally indicated by the text declaring that that great 
Being rises, in the form of the individual soul, from out of these 
elements ; thus the teacher A^marathya thinks. For if the 
soul and the highest Self are non-different, the promise that 
through the knowledge of one everything becomes known 
is capable of fulfilment. — ' Because the soul when it will 
depart is such ; thus Au</ulomi thinks.' The statement as 
to the non-difference of the soul and the Self (implied in the 
declaration that the great Being rises, &c.) is possible, 
because the soul when — after having purified itself by 
knowledge, and so on — it will depart from the body, is 
capable of becoming one with the highest Self. This 
is Au</ulomi's opinion. — ' Because it exists in the con- 
dition of the soul ; thus Kajakn'tsna opines.' Because 
the highest Self itself is that which appears as the indivi- 
dual soul, the statement as to the non-difference of the 
two is well-founded. This is the view of the teacher 
Kajakr/tsna. 

But, an objection may be raised, the passage, ' Rising from 
out of these elements he vanishes again after them. When 
he has departed there is no more knowledge,' intimates the 
final destruction of the soul, not its identity with the highest 
Self!— By no means, we reply. The passage means to say 

1 Upapadita»i ieti, sarvasyatmamatratvam iti jeshaA. Upapa- 
danaprakaraw su&iyati eketi. Sa yathardrendhanSgner ityadinai- 
kaprasavatvam, yatha sarvasam apam ityadinS foikapralayatvaw 
sarvasyoktam. An. Gi. 
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only that on the soul departing from the body all specific 
cognition vanishes, not that the Self is destroyed. For 
an objection being raised — in the passage, ' Here thou hast 
bewildered me, Sir, when thou sayest that having departed 
there is no more knowledge ' — Scripture itself explains that 
what is meant is not the annihilation of the Self,' I say nothing 
that is bewildering. Verily, beloved, that Self is imperishable, 
and of an indestructible nature. But there takes place non- 
connexion with the matras.' That means: The eternally 
•unchanging Self, which is one mass of knowledge, cannot 
possibly perish ; but by means of true knowledge there is 
effected its dissociation from the matras, i. e. the elements 
and the sense organs, which are the product of Nescience. 
When the connexion has been solved, specific cognition, 
which depended on it, no longer takes place, and thus it can 
be said, that ' When he has departed there is no more 
knowledge.' 

The third argument also of the purvapakshin, viz. that 
the word 'knower' — which occurs in the concluding pas- 
sage, 'How should he know the knower?' — denotes an agent, 
and therefore refers to the individual soul as the object of 
sight, is to be refuted according to the view of Kajakn'tsna. — 
Moreover, the text after having enumerated — in the passage, 
'For where there is duality as it were, there one sees the 
other,' &c. — alt the kinds of specific cognition which belong 
to the sphere of Nescience declares — in the subsequent 
passage, ' But when the Self only is all this, how should he 
see another?' — that in the sphere of true knowledge all 
specific cognition such as seeing, and so on, is absent. And, 
again, in order to obviate the doubt whether in the absence 
of objects the knower might not know himself, Ya^-wavalkya 
goes on, 'How, O beloved, should he know himself, the 
knower?' As thus the latter passage evidently aims at 
proving the absence of specific cognition, we have to con- 
clude that the word 'knower' is here used to denote that 
being which is knowledge, i. e. the Self. — That the view of 
Kajakrz'tsna is scriptural, we have already shown above. 
And as it is so, all the adherents of the Vedanta must admit 
that the difference of the soul and the highest Self is not 
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real, but due to the limiting adjuncts, viz. the body, and so 
on, which are the product of name and form as presented 
by Nescience. That view receives ample confirmation from 
Scripture ; compare, for instance, ' Being only, my dear, this 
was in the beginning, one, without a second ' (Kh. Up. VI, 
2, i) ; ' The Self is all this ' (Kh. Up. VII, 25, 2) ; ' Brahman 
alone is all this' (Mu. Up. II, 2, n) ; 'This everything is 
that Self (Br/. Up. II, 4, 6) ; ' There is no other seer but 
he ' (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 23) ; ' There is nothing that sees but it ' 
(Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 11). — It is likewise confirmed by Smriti; 
compare, for instance, 'Vasudeva is all this' (Bha. Gi. 
VII, 19); 'Know me, O Bharata, to be the soul in all 
bodies ' (Bha. Gt. XIII, 2) ; 'He who sees the highest Lord 
abiding alike within all creatures' (Bha. Gi. XIII, 27). 
— The same conclusion is supported by those passages 
which deny all difference ; compare, for instance, ' If he 
thinks, that is one and I another ; he does not know ' (Bri. 
Up. I, 4, 10) ; ' From death to death he goes who sees here 
any diversity' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 19). And, again, by those 
passages which negative all change on the part of the Self; 
compare, for instance, ' This great unborn Self, undecaying, 
undying, immortal, fearless is indeed Brahman ' (Bri. Up. 
IV, 24). — Moreover, if the doctrine of general identity were 
not true, those who are desirous of release could not be in 
the possession of irrefutable knowledge, and there would be 
no possibility of any matter being well settled ; while yet 
the knowledge of which the Self is the object is declared to 
be irrefutable and to satisfy all desire, and Scripture speaks 
of those, ' Who have well ascertained the object of the 
knowledge of the Vedanta* (Mu. Up. IN, 2, 6). Compare 
also the passage, ' What trouble, what sorrow can there be 
to him who has once beheld that unity? ' (Is. Up. 7.) — And 
Smr/ti also represents the mind of him who contemplates 
the Self as steady (Bha. Gi. II, 54). 

As therefore the individual soul and the highest Self differ 
in name only, it being a settled matter that perfect know- 
ledge has for its object the absolute oneness of the two ; it 
is senseless to insist (as some do) on a plurality of Selfe, and 
to maintain that the individual soul is different from the 
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highest Self, and the highest Self from the individual soul. 
For the Self is indeed called by many different names, but 
it is one only. Nor does the passage, ' He who knows 
Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as hidden in the 
cave* (Taitt Up. II, 1), refer to some one cave (different 
from the abode of the individual soul) '. And that nobody 
else but Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a 
subsequent passage, viz. ' Having sent forth he entered into 
it' (Taitt. Up. II, 6), according to which the creator only 
entered into the created beings. — Those who insist on the 
distinction of the individual and the highest Self oppose 
themselves to the true sense of the Vedanta-texts, stand 
thereby in the way of perfect knowledge, which is the door 
to perfect beatitude, and groundlessly assume release to be 
something effected, and therefore non-eternal 2 . (And if 
they attempt to show that moksha, although effected, is 
eternal) they involve themselves in a conflict with sound 
logic. 

23. (Brahman is) the material cause also, on 
account of (this view) not being in conflict with 
the promissory statements and the illustrative in- 
stances. 

It has been said that, as practical religious duty has to 
be enquired into because it is the cause of an increase of 
happiness, so Brahman has to be enquired into because it is 
the cause of absolute beatitude. And Brahman has been 
defined as that from which there proceed the origination, 
sustentation, and retractation of this world. Now as this 
definition comprises alike the relation of substantial caus- 
ality in which clay and gold, for instance, stand to golden 
ornaments and earthen pots, and the relation of operative 

1 So according to Go. An. and An. Gi.," although their inter- 
pretations seem not to account sufficiently for the ekam of the text. 
— KawX-id evaikam iti ^ivasthanad anyam ity arthaA. Go. An. — 
Givabhavena pratibimbadharatiriktam ity arthaA. An. Gi. 

* While release, as often remarked, is eternal, it being in fact 
not different from the eternally unchanging Brahman. 
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causality in which the potter and the goldsmith stand to 
the things mentioned ; a doubt arises to which of these 
two kinds the causality of Brahman belongs. 

The purvapakshin maintains that Brahman evidently is 
the operative cause of the world only, because Scripture 
declares his creative energy to be preceded by reflection. 
Compare, for instance, Pra. Up. VI, 3 ; 4 : ' He reflected, he 
created prawa.' For observation shows that the action of 
operative causes only, such as potters and the like, is pre- 
ceded by reflection, and moreover that the result of some 
activity is brought about by the concurrence of several 
factors l . It is therefore appropriate that we should view 
the prime creator in the same light. The circumstance of 
his being known as ' the Lord ' furnishes another argu- 
ment. For lords such as kings and the son of Vivasvat are 
known only as operative causes, and the highest Lord also 
must on that account be viewed as an operative cause 
only. — Further, the effect of the creator's activity, viz. this 
world, is seen to consist of parts, to be non-intelligent and 
impure ; we therefore must assume that its cause also is of 
the same nature ; for it is a matter of general observation 
that cause and effect are alike in kind. But that Brahman 
does not resemble the world in nature, we know from many 
scriptural passages, such as ' It is without parts, without 
actions, tranquil, without fault, without taint' Sve. Up. 
VI, 19). Hence there remains no other alternative but to 
admit that in addition to Brahman there exists a material 
cause of the world of impure nature, such as is known from 
Smr«ti 2 , and to limit the causality of Brahman, as declared 
by Scripture, to operative causality. 

To this we make the following reply. — Brahma n is to be 
acknowledged as the material cause as well as the operative 
cause ; because this latter view does not conflict with the 
promissory statements and the illustrative instances. The 
promissory statement chiefly meant is the following one, 



1 I.e. that the operative cause and the substantial cause are 
separate things. 

* Viz. the Sahkhya-smr/'ti. 
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'Have you ever asked for that instruction by which that which 
is not heard becomes heard ; that which is not perceived, 
perceived ; that which is not known, known ?' {K/i. Up. VI, 
1, 3.) This passage intimates that through the cognition of 
one thing everything else, even if (previously) unknown, 
becomes known. Now the knowledge of everything is 
possible through the cognition of the material cause, since 
the effect is non-different from the material cause. On the 
other hand, effects are not non-different from their operative 
causes; for we know from ordinary experience that the 
carpenter, for instance, is different from the house he has 
built. — The illustrative example referred to is the one 
mentioned (Kh. Up. VI, 1, 4), ' My dear, as by one clod 
of clay all that is made of clay is known, the modification 
(i.e. the effect) being a name merely which has its origin in 
speech, while the truth is that it is clay merely ; ' which 
passage again has reference to the material cause. The 
text adds a few more illustrative instances of similar 
nature, ' As by one nugget of gold all that is made of gold 
is known ; as by one pair of nail-scissors all that is made of 
iron is known.' — Similar promissory statements are made 
in other places also, for instance, 'What is that through 
which if it is known everything else becomes known ? ' (Mu. 
Up. I, 1, 3.) An illustrative instance also is given in the 
same place, ' As plants grow on the earth ' (I, 1, 7). — Com- 
pare also the promissory statement in Bri. Up. IV, 5, 6, 
' When the Self has been seen, heard, perceived, and 
known, then all this is known ; ' and the illustrative instance 
quoted (IV, 5, 8), ' Now as the sounds of a drum if beaten 
cannot be seized externally, but the sound is seized when 
the drum is seized or the beater of the drum.' — Similar 
promissory statements and illustrative instances which are 
to be found in all Vedanta-texts are to be viewed as 
proving, more or less, that Brahman is also the material 
cause of the world. The ablative case also in the passage, 
' That from whence (yataA) these beings are born,' has to 
be considered as indicating the material cause of the beings, 
according to the grammatical rule, Pa«. I, 4, 30. — That 
Brahman is at the same time the operative cause of the 
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world, we have to conclude from the circumstance that 
there is no other guiding being. Ordinarily material causes, 
indeed, such as lumps of clay and pieces of gold, are 
dependent, in order to shape themselves into vessels and 
ornaments, on extraneous operative causes such as potters 
and goldsmiths ; but outside Brahman as material cause 
there is no other operative cause to which the material cause 
could look ; for Scripture says that previously to creation 
Brahman was one without a second. — The absence of a 
guiding principle other than the material cause can more- 
over be established by means of the argument made use of 
in the Sutra, viz. accordance with the promissory state- 
ments and the illustrative examples. If there were ad- 
mitted a guiding principle different from the material 
cause, it would follow that everything cannot be known 
through one thing, and thereby the promissory statements 
as well as the illustrative instances would be stultified. — The 
Self is thus the operative cause, because there is no other 
ruling principle, and the material cause because there is 
no other substance from which the world could originate. 

24. And on account of the statement of reflection 
(on the part of the Self). 

The fact of the sacred texts declaring that the Self 
reflected likewise shows that it is the operative as well as 
the material cause. Passages like ' He wished, may I be 
many, may I grow forth,' and ' He thought, may I be many, 
may I grow forth,' show, in the first place, that the Self is 
the agent in the independent activity which is preceded by 
the Self's reflection; and, in the second place, that it is the 
material cause also, since the words 'May I be many' 
intimate that the reflective desire of multiplying itself has 
the inward Self for its object. 

25. And on account of both (i. e. the origin and 
the dissolution of the world) being directly de- 
clared (to have Brahman for their material cause). 

This Sutra supplies a further argument for Brahman's 
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being the general material cause. — Brahman is the material 
cause of the world for that reason also that the origination 
as well as the dissolution of the world is directly spoken 
of in the sacred texts as having Brahman for their material 
cause, 'All these beings take their rise from the ether 
and return into the ether' (Kh. Up. I, 9, 1). That that 
from which some other thing springs and into which it 
returns is the material cause of that other thing is well 
known. Thus the earth, for instance, is the material cause 
of rice, barley, and the like. — The word ' directly ' (in the 
Sutra) notifies that there is no other material cause, but that 
all this sprang from the ether only. — Observation further 
teaches that effects are not re-absorbed into anything else 
but their material causes. 

26. (Brahman is the material cause) on account 
of (the Self) making itself; (which is possible) owing 
to modification. 

Brahman is the material cause for that reason also that 
Scripture — in the passage, ' That made itself its Self (Taitt. 
Up. II, 7) — represents the Self as the object of action as 
well as the agent. — But how can the Self which as agent 
was in full existence previously to the action be made out to 
be at the same time that which is effected by the action ? — 
Owing to modification, we reply. The Self, although in full 
existence previously to the action, modifies itself into some- 
thing special, viz. the Self of the effect. Thus we see that 
causal substances, such as clay and the like, are, by under- 
going the process of modification, changed into their pro- 
ducts. — The word ' itself in the passage quoted intimates 
the absence of any other operative cause but the Self. 

The word ' pari»amat ' (in the Sutra) may also be taken 
as constituting a separate Sutra by itself, the sense of 
which would be: Brahman is the material cause of the 
world for that reason also, that the sacred text speaks 
of Brahman and its modification into the Self of its effect 
as co-ordinated, viz. in the passage, ' It became sat and 
tyat, defined and undefined ' (Taitt. Up. II, 6). 
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27. And because Brahman is called the source. 

Brahman is the material cause for that reason also that it 
is spoken of in the sacred texts as the source (yoni) ; compare, 
for instance, ' The maker, the Lord, the person who has his 
source in Brahman' (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 3); and 'That which 
the wise regard as the source of all beings ' (Mu. Up. I, 1, 
6). For that the word ' source ' denotes the material cause 
is well known from the use of ordinary language ; the 
earth, for instance, is called the yoni of trees and herbs. 
In some places indeed the word yoni means not source, but 
merely place ; so, for instance, in the mantra, 'A yoni, O 
Indra, was made for you to sit down upon ' (Rik. Sa.mh. 
1, 104, 1). But that in the passage quoted it means ' source ' 
follows from a complementary passage, 'As the spider sends 
forth and draws in its threads,' &c. — It is thus proved that 
Brahman is the material cause of the world. — Of the ob- 
jection, finally, that in ordinary life the activity of operative 
causal agents only, such as potters and the like, is preceded 
by reflection, we dispose by the remark that, as the matter 
in hand is not one which can be known through inferential 
reasoning, ordinary experience cannot be used to settle it. 
For the knowledge of that matter we rather depend on 
Scripture altogether, and hence Scripture only has to be 
appealed to. And that Scripture teaches that the Lord 
who reflects before creation is at the same time the material 
cause, we have already explained. The subject will, more- 
over, be discussed more fully later on. 

28. Hereby all (the doctrines concerning the 
origin of the world which are opposed to the 
Vedanta) are explained, are explained. 

The doctrine according to which the pradhana is the 
cause of the world has, in the Sutras beginning with I, 
1, 5, been again and again brought forward and refuted. 
The chief reason for the special attention given to that 
doctrine is that the Vedanta-texts contain some passages 
which, to people deficient in mental penetration, may 
appear to contain inferential marks pointing to it. The 
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doctrine, moreover, stands somewhat near to the Vedanta 
doctrine since, like the latter, it admits the non-difference 
of cause and effect, and it, moreover, has been accepted „hy 
some of the authors of the Pharma-sfltraSj_such as Devala, 
and so on. For all these reasons we have taken special 
trouble to refute the pradhana doctrine, without paying 
much attention to the atomic and other theories. These 
latter theories, however, must likewise be refuted, as they 
also are opposed to the doctrine of Brahman being the 
general cause, and as slow-minded people might think that 
they also are referred to in some Vedic passages,. Hence 
the Sutrakara formally extends, in the above Sutra, the 
refutation already accomplished of the pradhana doctrine 
to all similar doctrines which need not be demolished in 
detail after their great protagonist, the pradhana doctrine, 
has been so completely disposed of. They also are, firstly, 
not founded on any scriptural authority ; and are, secondly, 
directly contradicted by various Vedic passages. — The 
repetition of the phrase ' are explained ' is meant to in- 
timate that the end of the adhyaya has been reached. 
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SECOND ADHYAYA. 

FIRST PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

i. If it be objected that (from the doctrine ex- 
pounded hitherto) there would result the fault of 
there being no room for (certain) Smrztis ; we do 
not admit that objection, because (from the rejection 
of our doctrine) there would result the fault of want 
of room for other Smrz'tis. 

It has been shown in the first adhyaya that the omniscient 
Lord of all is the cause of the origin of this world in the 
same way as clay is the material cause of jars and gold of 
golden ornaments ; that by his rulership he is the cause of 
the subsistence of this world once originated, just as the 
magician is the cause of the subsistence of the magical 
illusion ; and that he, lastly, is the cause of this emitted 
world being finally reabsorbed into his essence, just as the 
four classes of creatures are reabsorbed into the earth. It 
has further been proved, by a demonstration of the connected 
meaning of all the Vedanta-texts, that the Lord is the Self 
of all of us. Moreover, the doctrines of the pradhana, and 
so on, being the cause of this world have been refuted as 
not being scriptural. — The purport of the second adhyaya, 
which we now begin, is to refute the objections (to the 
doctrine established hitherto) which might be founded on 
Smriti and Reasoning, and to show that the doctrines of the 
pradhana, &c. have only fallacious arguments to lean upon, 
and that the different Vedanta-texts do not contradict one 
another with regard to the mode of creation and similar 
topics. — The first point is to refute the objections based on 
Sm«'ti. 

Your doctrine (the purvapakshin says) that the omniscient 
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Brahman only is the cause of this world cannot be main- 
tained, 'because there results from it the fault of there 
being no room for (certain) Smrftis.' Such Snm'tis are the 
one called Tantra which was composed by a rishi and 
is accepted by authoritative persons, and other Smrrtis 
based on it * ; for all of which there would be no room if 
your interpretation of the Veda were the true one. For 
they all teach that the non-intelligent pradhana is the 
independent cause of the world. There is indeed room (a 
raison d'etre) for Smrrtis like the Manu-smr/ti, which 
give information about matters connected with the whole 
body of religious duty, characterised by injunction 2 and 
comprising the agnihotra and similar performances. They 
tell us at what time and with what rites the members of the 
different castes are to be initiated ; how the Veda has to be 
studied ; in what way the cessation of study has to take 
place ; how marriage has to be performed, and so on. They 
further lay down the manifold religious duties, beneficial to 
man, of the four castes and dramas 3 . The Kapila Smr/'ti, 
on the other hand, and similar books are not concerned with 
things to be done, but were composed with exclusive refer- 
ence to perfect knowledge as the means of final release. If 
then no room were left for them in that connexion also, they 
would be altogether purposeless ; and hence we must explain 
the Vedanta-texts in such a manner as not to bring them 
into conflict with the Snw'tis mentioned 4 . — But how, some- 
body may ask the purvapakshin, can the eventual fault of 
there being left no room for certain Smr/tis be used as an 
objection against that sense of .Sruti which — from various 

1 The Smmi called Tantra is the Sankhyanistra as taught by 
Kapila ; the Sm/v'ti-writers depending on him are Asuri, Pa«&uikha, 
and others. 

* Mtmamsi SO. I, 1, 2 : &>danalaksha»o»rtho dharmaA. Com- 
mentary : £odan& iti kriyayaA pravartaka/w va£anam ahu/i. 

* Purushartha; in opposition to the rules referred to in the 
preceding sentence which are kratvartha, L e. the acting according 
to which secures the proper performance of certain rites. 

* It having been decided by the Purvi Mimawsa already that 
Smritis contradicted by Stud are to be disregarded. 

U 2 
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reasons as detailed under I, i and ff. — has been ascertained 
by us to be the true one, viz. that the omniscient Brahman 
alone is the cause of the world ? — Our objection, the pur- 
vapakshin replies, will perhaps not appear valid to persons 
of independent thought ; but as most men depend in their 
reasonings on others, and are unable to ascertain by them- 
selves the sense of .Sruti, they naturally rely on Smn'tis, 
composed by celebrated authorities, and try to arrive at the 
sense of .Sruti with their assistance ; while, owing to their 
esteem for the authors of the Smr/tis, they have no trust in 
our explanations. The knowledge of men like Kapila 
Smrj'ti declares to have been rtshi-like and unobstructed, 
and moreover there is the following .Srutt-passage, * It is he 
who, in the beginning, bears in his thoughts the son, the 
rz'shi, kapila 1 , whom he wishes to look on while he is born ' 
(Sve. Up. V, a). Hence their opinion cannot be assumed 
to be erroneous, and as they moreover strengthen their 
position by argumentation, the objection remains valid, and 
we must therefore attempt to explain the Vedanta-texts in 
conformity with the Smrttis. 

This objection we dispose of by the remark, ' It is not so 
because therefrom would result the fault of want of room 
for other Smmis.' — If you object to the doctrine of the Lord 
being the cause of the world on the ground that it would 
render certain Smn'tis purposeless, you thereby render 
purposeless other Smrrtis which declare themselves in 
favour of the said doctrine. These latter Smrt'ti-texts we 
will quote in what follows. In one passage the highest 
Brahman is introduced as the subject of discussion, ' That 
which is subtle and not to be known ; ' the text then goes 
on, * That is the internal Self of the creatures, their soul,' 
and after that remarks * From that sprang the Unevolved, 
consisting of the three gu«as, O best of Brahma«as.' 
And in another place it is said that 'the Unevolved is 

1 On the meaning of ' kapila ' in the above passage, compare the 
Introduction to the Upanishads, translated by Max Mtlller, vol. ii, 
p. xxxviii ff. — As will be seen later on, Sahkara, in this bh&shya, 
takes the Kapila referred to to be some nshi 
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dissolved in the Person devoid of qualities, O Brah- 
mawa.' — Thus we read also in the Pura«a, 'Hear thence 
this short statement: The ancient Narayawa is all this; 
he produces the creation at the due time, and at the 
time of reabsorption he consumes it again.' And so 
in the Bhagavadgita also (VII, 6), ' I am the origin and 
the place of reabsorption of the whole world.' And 
Apastamba too says with reference to the highest Self, 
* From him spring all bodies ; he is the primary cause, 
he is eternal, he is unchangeable' (Dharma Sutra I, 8, 
23, 2). In this way Snrn'ti, in many places, declares the 
Lord to be the efficient as well as the material cause 
of the world. As the purvapakshin opposes us on the 
ground of Smn'ti, we reply to him on the ground of Smn'ti 
only ; hence the line of defence taken up in the Sfltra. Now 
it has been shown already that the Sruti-texts aim at con- 
veying the doctrine that the Lord is the universal cause, and 
as wherever different Smritis conflict those maintaining one 
view must be accepted, while those which maintain the 
opposite view must be set aside, those Smrrtis which follow 
Sruti are to be considered as authoritative, while all others 
are to be disregarded ; according to the Sfltra met with in 
the chapter treating of the means of proof (Mf m. Sfltra I, 3, 
3), * Where there is contradiction (between Sruti and Smnti) 
(Smn'ti) is to be disregarded ; in case of there being no 
(contradiction) (Smrtti is to be recognised) as there is infer- 
ence (of Smrni being founded on Sruti).' — Norcan we assume 
that some persons are able to perceive supersensuous matters 
without Sruti, as there exists no efficient cause for such per- 
ception. Nor, again, can it be said that such perception 
may be assumed in the case of Kapila and others who 
possessed supernatural powers, and consequently unob- 
structed power of cognition. For the possession of super- 
natural powers itself depends on the performance of religious 
duty, and religious duty is that which is characterised by 
injunction 1 ; hence the sense of injunctions (i. e. of the Veda) 

1 I. e. religious duty is known only from the injunctive passages 
of the Veda. 
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which is established first must not be fancifully interpreted 
in reference to the dicta of men ' established ' (i. e. made 
perfect, and therefore possessing supernatural powers) after- 
wards only. Moreover, even if those 'perfect' men were 
accepted as authorities to be appealed to, still, as there are 
many such perfect men, we should have, in all those cases 
where the Smrrtis contradict each other in the manner 
described, no other means of final decision than an appeal 
to .Sruti. — As to men destitute of the power of inde- 
pendent judgment, we are not justified in assuming that 
they will without any reason attach themselves to some 
particular Smrz'ti ; for if men's inclinations were so alto- 
gether unregulated, truth itself would, owing to the 
multiformity of human opinion, become unstable. We 
must therefore try to lead their judgment in the 
right way by pointing out to them the conflict of the 
Smritis, and the distinction founded on some of them 
following Srati and others not. — The scriptural passage 
which the purvapakshin has quoted as proving the eminence 
of Kapila's knowledge would not justify us in believing in 
such doctrines of Kapila (i. e. of some Kapila) as are contrary 
to Scripture ; for that passage mentions the bare name of 
Kapila (without specifying which Kapila is meant), and we 
meet in tradition with another Kapila, viz. the one who 
burned the sons of Sagara and had the surname Vasudeva. 
That passage, moreover, serves another purpose, (viz. the 
establishment of the doctrine of the highest Self,) and has on 
that account no force to prove what is not proved by any 
other means, (viz. the supereminence of Kapila's know- 
ledge.) On the other hand, we have a .Sruti-passage which 
proclaims the excellence of Manu \ viz. ' Whatever Manu 
said is medicine ' (Taitt. Sawh. II, a, 10, 2). Manu himself, 
where he glorifies the seeing of the one Self in everything 
(' he who equally sees the Self in all beings and all beings 
in the Self, he as a sacrificer to the Self attains self- 

1 After it has been shown that Kapila the dvaitavadin is not 
mentioned in •Sruti, it is now shown that Manu the sarvatmavadin is 
mentioned there. 
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luminousness,' i. e. becomes Brahman, Manu SmMi XII, 
91), implicitly blames the doctrine of Kapila. For Kapila, 
by acknowledging a plurality of Selfs, does not admit the 
doctrine of there being one universal Self. In the Maha- 
bharata also the question is raised whether there are many 
persons (souls) or one ; thereupon the opinion of others is 
mentioned, ' There are many persons, O King, according to 
the Sankhya and Yoga philosophers ; ' that opinion is contro- 
verted ' just as there is one place of origin, (viz. the earth,) 
for many persons, so I will proclaim to you that universal 
person raised by his qualities ; ' and, finally, it is declared 
that there is one universal Self, ' He is the internal Self of 
me, of thee, and of all other embodied beings, the internal 
witness of all, not to be apprehended by any one. He the 
all-headed, all-armed, all-footed, all-eyed, all-nosed one 
moves through all beings according to his will and 
liking.' And Scripture also declares that there is one 
universal Self, ' When to a man who understands the Self 
has become all things, what sorrow, what trouble can 
there be to him who once beheld that unity?' (Is. Up. 
7) ; and other similar passages. All which proves that the 
system of Kapila contradicts the Veda, and the doctrine of 
Manu who follows the Veda, by its hypothesis of a plurality 
of Selfs also, not only by the assumption of an independent 
pradhana. The authoritativeness of the Veda with regard 
to the matters stated by it is independent and direct, just 
as the light of the sun is the direct means of our knowledge 
of form and colour ; the authoritativeness of human dicta, on 
the other hand, is of an altogether different kind, as it 
depends on an extraneous basis (viz. the Veda), and is (not 
immediate but) mediated by a chain of teachers and 
tradition. 

Hence the circumstance that the result (of our doctrine) 
is want of room for certain Smr/tis, with regard to matters 
contradicted by the Veda, furnishes no valid objection. — 
An additional reason for this our opinion is supplied by the 
following Sutra. 

2. And on account of the non-perception of the 
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others (i.e. the effects of the pradhana, according 
to the Sankhya system). 

The principles different from the pradhana, but to be 
viewed as its modifications which the (Sankhya) SnWti 
assumes, as, for instance, the great principle, are perceived 
neither in the Veda nor in ordinary experience. Now things 
of the nature of the elements and the sense organs, which 
are well known from the Veda, as well as from experience, 
may be referred to in SmMi ; but with regard tothingswhich, 
like Kapila's great principle, are known neither from the Veda 
nor from experience — no more than, for instance, the objects 
of a sixth sense — Smrjti is altogether impossible. That some 
scriptural passages which apparently refer to such things 
as the great principle have in reality quite a different 
meaning has already been shown under I, 4, 1. But if 
that part of Smr/ti which is concerned with the effects 
(i. e. the great principle, and so on) is without authority, 
the part which refers to the cause (the pradhana) will be 
so likewise. This is what the Sutra means to say. — We 
have thus established a second reason, proving that the 
circumstance of there being no room left for certain Smn'tis 
does not constitute a valid objection to our doctrine. — The 
weakness of the trust in reasoning (apparently favouring 
the Sankhya doctrine) will be shown later on under II, 1, 
4 ff. 

3. Thereby the Yoga (SmWti) is refuted. 

This Sutra extends the application of the preceding argu- 
mentation, and remarks that by the refutation of the 
Sankhya-smrzti the Yoga-smrzti also is to be considered 
as refuted ; for the latter also assumes, in opposition to 
Scripture, a pradhana as the independent cause of the world, 
and the ' great principle,' &c. as its effects, although neither 
the Veda nor common experience favour these views. — But, 
if the same reasoning applies to the Yoga also, the latter 
system is already disposed of by the previous arguments ; 
of what use then is it formally to extend them to the 
Yoga? (as the Sutra does.)— We reply that here an ad- 
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ditional cause of doubt presents itself, the practice of Yoga 
being enjoined in the Veda as a means of obtaining perfect 
knowledge; so, for instance, Bri. Up. 11,4,5, '(The Self) is 
to be heard, to be thought, to be meditated upon V In 
the Svet&rvatara Upanishad, moreover, we find various in- 
junctions of Yoga-practice connected with the assumption 
of different positions of the body, &c. ; so, for instance, 
' Holding his body with its three erect parts even,' &c. (II, 8). 
Further, we find very many passages in the Veda which 
(without expressly enjoining it) point to the Yoga, as, for 
instance, Ka. Up. II, 6, 11, 'This, the firm holding back of 
the senses, is what is called Yoga ; ' ' Having received this 
knowledge and the whole rule of Yoga ' (Ka. Up. II, 6, 
18) ; and so on. And in the Yoga-jastra itself the passage, 
' Now then Yoga, the means of the knowledge of truth,' &c. 
defines the Yoga as a means of reaching perfect knowledge. 
As thus one topic of the jastra at least (viz. the practice 
of Yoga) is shown to be authoritative, the entire Yoga- 
smn'ti will have to be accepted as unobjectionable, just 
as the Smr itl referring to the ash/akas 2 . — To this we reply 
that the formal extension (to the Yoga, of the arguments 
primarily directed against the Sankhya) has the purpose 
of removing the additional doubt stated in the above lines ; 
for in spite of a part of the Yoga-smrzti being authoritative, 
the disagreement (between Smrzti and -Sruti) on other topics 
remains as shown above. — Although 3 there are many 
Smmis treating of the soul, we have singled out for refu- 
tation the Sankhya and Yoga because they are widely 
known as offering the means for accomplishing the highest 

• ' In which passage the phrase 'to be meditated upon' (nidi- 
dhyasa) indicates the act. of mental concentration characteristic of 
the Yoga. 

1 The ash/akas (certain oblations to be made on the eighth days 
after the full moons of the seasons hemanta and s'u'na) furnish the 
stock illustration for the doctrine of the POrvS Mim. that Smr/'ii 
is authoritative in so far as it is based on Sruti. 

5 But why — it will be asked — do you apply yourself to the 
. refutation of the Sankhya and Yoga only, and not also to that of 
other Smr/'tis conflicting with the Vedanta views ? 
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end of man and have found favour with many competent 
persons. Moreover, their position is strengthened by a 
Vedic passage referring to them, ' He who has known 
that cause which is to be apprehended by Sankhya and 
Yoga he is freed from all fetters ' (.Sve. Up. VI, 13). (The 
claims which on the ground of this last passage might be 
set up for the Sankhya and Yoga-smn'tis in their entirety) 
we refute by the remark that the highest beatitude (the 
highest aim of man) is not to be attained by the know- 
ledge of the Saftkhya-smr/ti irrespective of the Veda, nor 
by the road of Yoga-practice. For Scripture itself declares 
that there is no other means of obtaining the highest beati- 
tude but the knowledge of the unity of the Self which is 
conveyed by the Veda, ' Over death passes only the man 
who knows him ; there is no other path to go ' (Sve. Up. 
Ill, 8). And the Sankhya and Yoga-systems maintain 
duality, do not discern the unity of the Self. In the 
passage quoted (' That cause which is to be apprehended 
by Sankhya and Yoga ') the terms ' Sankhya ' and ' Yoga ' 
denote Vedic knowledge and meditation, as we infer from 
proximity *. We willingly allow room for those portions 
of the two systems which do not contradict the Veda. In 
their description of the soul, for instance, as free from all 
qualities the Sankhyas are in harmony with the Veda 
which teaches that the person (purusha) is essentially pure ; 
cp. Br*. Up. IV, 3, 16, ' For that person is not attached to 
anything.' The Yoga again in giving rules for the con- 
dition of the wandering religious mendicant admits that 
state of retirement from the concerns of life which is known 
from scriptural passages such as the following one, ' Then 
the parivr&£aka with discoloured (yellow) dress, shaven, 
without any possessions,' &c (Cabala Upan. IV). 

The above remarks will serve as a reply to the claims 
of all argumentative Smn'tis. If it be said that those 
Smrztis also assist, by argumentation and proof, the cogni- 
tion of truth, we do not object to so much, but we maintain 

1 I. e. from the fact of these terms being employed in a passage 
standing close to other passages which refer to Vedic knowledge. 
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all the same that the truth can be known from the Vedanta- 
texts only ; as is stated by scriptural passages such as 
• None who does not know the Veda perceives that great 
one' (Taitt. Br. Ill, ia, 9, 7) ; 'I now ask thee that person 
taught in the Upanishads' (Brz. Up. Ill, 9,26) ; and others. 

4. (Brahman can)not (be the cause of the world) 
on account of the difference of character of that, 
(viz. the world) ; and its being such, (i. e. different 
from Brahman) (we learn) from Scripture. 

The objections, founded on Smn'ti, against the doctrine 
of Brahman being the efficient and the material cause of 
this world have been refuted ; we now proceed to refute 
those founded on Reasoning. — But (to raise an objection at 
the outset) how is there room for objections founded on 
Reasoning after the sense of the sacred texts has once been 
settled ? The sacred texts are certainly to be considered 
absolutely authoritative with regard to Brahman as well 
as with regard to religious duty (dharma). — (To this the 
purvapakshin replies), The analogy between Brahman and 
dharma would hold good if the matter in hand were to be 
known through the holy texts only, and could not be ap- 
proached by the other means of right knowledge also. 
In the case of religious duties, i. e. things to be done, we 
indeed entirely depend on Scripture. But now we are 
concerned with Brahman which is an accomplished existing 
thing, and in the case of accomplished things there is room 
for other means of right knowledge also, as, for instance, 
the case of earth and the other elements shows. And 
just as in the case of several conflicting scriptural passages 
we explain all of them in such a manner as to make them 
accord with one, so Sruti, if in conflict with other means 
of right knowledge, has to be bent so as to accord with 
the latter. Moreover, Reasoning, which enables us to infer 
something not actually perceived in consequence of its 
having a certain equality of attributes with what is actually 
perceived, stands nearer to perception than Sruti which 
conveys its sense by tradition merely. And the knowledge 
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of Brahman which discards Nescience and effects final 
release terminates in a perception (viz. the intuition — 
sakshatkara — of Brahman), and as such must be assumed 
to have a seen result (not an unseen one like dharma) 1 . 
Moreover, the scriptural passage, ' He is to be heard, to 
be thought,' enjoins thought in addition to hearing, and 
thereby shows that Reasoning also is to be resorted to 
with regard to Brahman. Hence an objection founded on 
Reasoning is set forth, ' Not so, on account of the difference 
of nature of this (effect).' — The Vedantic opinion that the 
intelligent Brahman is the material cause of this world 
is untenable because the effect would in that case be of 
an altogether different character from the cause. For 
this world, which the Vedantin considers as the effect 
of Brahman, is perceived to be non-intelligent and im- 
pure, consequently different in character from Brahman ; 
and Brahman again is declared by the sacred texts to be 
of a character different from the world, viz. intelligent 
and pure. But things of an altogether different character 
cannot stand to each other in the relation «of material 
cause and effect. Such effects, for instance, as golden orna- 
ments do not have earth for their material cause, nor is 

1 The cognition of Brahman terminates in an act of anubhava ; 
hence as it has been shown that reasoning is more closely con- 
nected with anubhava than Sruti is, we have the right to apply 
reasoning to .Sruti. — Ananda Giri comments on the passage from 
anubhavavasinam as follows: brahmasakshatkarasya mokshopa- 
yataya pradhany&t tatra .sabdad api parokshago/fcarad aparoksh&r- 
thasadharmyago£aras tarko*ntarangam iti tasyaiva balavatvam ity 
arthaA. Aitihyamatrewa pravadaparamparyamatrena parokshatayeti 
yavat. Anubhavasya pradhanye tarkasyoktanyayena tasminn an- 
tarangatvad agamasya £a bahirahgatvid antarahgabahiraftgayor 
antarangaw balavad ity nyayad uktaw tarkasya balavattvam. 
Anubhavapradhanyawi tu nadyapi siddham ity arankyahanubhaveti. 
Nanu Brahma^wanaw vaidikalvad dharmavad adr/sh/aphalam 
esh/avyaw tat kuto*syanubhavavasanavidyariivartakatva/B tatraha 
moksheti. Adhish/Mnasakshdik&rasya juktySdi^«ane tadavidyatat- 
karyanivartakatvadr;sh/eA, brahma^anasyapi tarkavajad asambha- 
vanadinirSsadvara sakshatkaravasayinas tadavidyddinivartakatve- 
naiva muktihetuteti nadn'sh/aphalatety arthaA. 
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gold the material cause of earthen vessels ; but effects of 
an earthy nature originate from earth and effects of the 
nature of gold from gold. In the same manner this world, 
which is non-intelligent and comprises pleasure, pain, and 
dulness, can only be the effect of a cause itself non-in- 
telligent and made up of pleasure, pain, and dulness ; but 
not of Brahman which is of an altogether different character. 
The difference in character of this world from Brahman 
must be understood to be due to its impurity and its want 
of intelligence. It is impure because being itself made 
up of pleasure, pain, and dulness, it is the cause of delight, 
grief, despondency, &c, and because it comprises in itself 
abodes of various character such as heaven, hell, and so on. 
It is devoid of intelligence because it is observed to stand 
to the intelligent principle in the relation of subserviency, 
being the instrument of its activity. For the relation of 
subserviency of one thing to another is not possible on 
the basis of equality ; two lamps, for instance, cannot be 
said to be subservient to each other (both being equally 
luminous). — But, it will be said, an intelligent instrument 
also might be subservient to the enjoying soul ; just as 
an intelligent servant is subservient to his master. — 
This analogy, we reply, does not hold good, because in the 
case of servant and master also only the non-intelligent 
element in the former is subservient to the intelligent 
master. For a being endowed with intelligence subserves 
another intelligent being only with the non-intelligent part 
belonging to it, viz. its internal organ, sense organs, &c. ; 
while in so far as it is intelligent itself it acts neither for 
nor against any other being. For the Sankhyas are of 
opinion that the intelligent beings (i.e. the souls) are in- 
capable of either taking in or giving out anything 1 , and 
are non-active. Hence that only which is devoid of in- 
telligence can be an instrument. Nor 2 is there anything 

1 NiratuayaA, upa^napayadharm&runyatva/rc niratirayatvam. 
An. Gi. 

2 A sentence replying to the possible objection that the world, 
as being the effect of the intelligent Brahman, might itself be 
intelligent. 
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to show that things like pieces of wood and clods of earth 
are of an intelligent nature ; on the contrary, the dichotomy 
of all things which exist into such as are intelligent and 
such as are non-intelligent is well established. This world 
therefore cannot have its material cause in Brahman from 
which it is altogether different in character. — Here some- 
body might argue as follows. Scripture tells us that this 
world has originated from an intelligent cause ; therefore, 
starting from the observation that the attributes of the cause 
survive in the effect, I assume this whole world to be in- 
telligent. The absence of manifestation of intelligence 
(in this world) is to be ascribed to the particular nature of 
the modification 1 . Just as undoubtedly intelligent beings do 
not manifest their intelligence in certain states such as sleep, 
swoon, &c, so the intelligence of wood and earth also is 
not manifest (although it exists). In consequence of this 
difference produced by the manifestation and non-mani- 
festation of intelligence (in the case of men, animals, &c, on 
the one side, and wood, stones, &c. on the other side), and 
in consequence of form, colour, and the like being present in 
the one case and absent in the other, nothing prevents the 
instruments of action (earth, wood, &c.) from standing to 
the souls in the relation of a subordinate to a superior thing, 
although in reality both are equally of an intelligent nature. 
And just as such substances as flesh, broth, pap, and the 
like may, owing to their individual differences, stand in the 
relation of mutual subserviency, although fundamentally 
they are all of the same nature, viz. mere modifications of 
earth, so it will be in the case under discussion also, with- 
out there' being done any violence to the well-known 
distinction (of beings intelligent and non-intelligent). — This 
reasoning — the purvapakshin replies — if valid might remove 
to a certain extent that difference of character between 



1 In the case of things commonly considered non-intelligent, 
intelligence is not influenced by an internal organ, and on that 
account remains unperceived; samaste ^agati sato«pi £aitanyasya 
tatra tatranta^karawapariwamanuparagad anupalabdhir aviruddha. 
An. Gi. 
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Brahman and the world, which is due to the circumstance 
of the one being intelligent and the other non-intelligent ; 
there would, however, still remain that other difference which 
results from the fact that the one is pure and the other 
impure. But in reality the argumentation of the objector 
does not even remove the first-named difference ; as is 
declared in the latter part of the Sutra, ' And its being such 
we learn from Scripture.' For the assumption of the in- 
tellectuality of the entire world — which is supported neither 
by perception nor by inference, &c. — must "be considered 
as resting on Scripture only in so far as the latter speaks 
of the world as having originated from an intelligent cause ; 
but that scriptural statement itself is contradicted by other 
texts which declare the world to be 'of such a nature,' 
i. e. of a nature different from that of its material cause. 
For the scriptural passage, ' It became that which is know- 
ledge and that which is devoid of knowledge ' (Taitt. Up. 
II, 6), which teaches that a certain class of beings is of a 
non-intelligent nature intimates thereby that the non-intel- 
ligent world is different from the intelligent Brahman. — But — 
somebody might again object — the sacred texts themselves 
sometimes speak of the elements and the bodily organs, 
which are generally considered to be devoid of intelligence, 
as intelligent beings. The following passages, for instance, 
attribute intelligence to the elements. ' The earth spoke ; ' 
' The waters spoke ' (Sat. Br. VI, 1, 3, a ; 4) ; and, again, 
' Fire thought ; ' * Water thought ' (Kh. Up. VI, a, 3 ; 4). 
Other texts attribute intelligence to the bodily organs, 
' These prawas when quarrelling together as to who was the 
best went to Brahman' (Bri. Up. VI, 1, 7); and, again, 
' They said to Speech : Do thou sing out for us ' (Bri. Up. 
I, 3, 2). — To this objection the purvapakshin replies in the 
following Sutra. 

5. But (there takes place) denotation of the super- 
intending (deities), on account of the difference and 
the connexion. 

The word ' but ' discards the doubt raised. We are 
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not entitled to base the assumption of the elements and 
the sense organs being of an intellectual nature on such 
passages as ' the earth spoke,' &c. because ' there takes 
place denotation of that which presides.' In the case of 
actions like speaking, disputing, and so on, which require 
intelligence, the scriptural passages denote not the mere 
material elements and organs, but rather the intelligent 
divinities which preside over earth, &c, on the one hand, 
and Speech, &c, on the other hand. And why so ? 'On 
account of the difference and the connexion.' The 
difference is the one previously referred to between the 
enjoying souls, on the one hand, and the material elements 
and organs, on the other hand, which is founded on the 
distinction between intelligent and non-intelligent beings ; 
that difference would not be possible if all beings were 
intelligent. Moreover, the Kaushitakins in their account of 
the dispute of the prawas make express use of the word 
' divinities ' in order to preclude the idea of the mere material 
organs being meant, and in order to include the super- 
intending intelligent beings. They say, ' The deities con- 
tending with each for who was the best ; ' and, again, ' All 
these deities having recognised the pre-eminence in prana' 
(Kau. Up. II, 14). — And, secondly, Mantras, Arthavadas, 
Itihasas, Pura«as, &c. all declare that intelligent presiding 
divinities are connected with everything. Moreover, such 
scriptural passages as ' Agni having become Speech entered 
into the mouth ' (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 2, 4) show that each 
bodily organ is connected with its own favouring divinity. 
And in the passages supplementary to the quarrel of the 
prawas we read in one place how, for the purpose of 
settling their relative excellence, they went to Pra^apati, 
and how they settled their quarrel on the ground of presence 
and absence, each of them, as Pra^-apati had advised, de- 
parting from the body for some time (' They went to their 
father Pra^apati and said,' &c. ; Kh. Up. V, 1, 7) ; and in 
another place it is said that they made an offering to pra»a 
(Br/. Up. VI, 1, 13), &c. ; all of them proceedings which are 
analogous to those of men, &c, and therefore strengthen 
the hypothesis that the text refers to the superintending 
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deities. In the case of such passages as, ' Fire thought,' 
we must assume that the thought spoken of is that of 
the highest deity which is connected with its effects as 
a superintending principle. — From all this it follows that 
this world is different in nature from Brahman, and hence 
cannot have it for its material cause. 

To this objection raised by the purvapakshin the next 
Sutra replies. 

6. But it is seen. 

The word ' but ' discards the purvapaksha. 

Your assertion that this world cannot have originated 
from Brahman on account of the difference of its character 
is not founded on an absolutely true tenet. For we see 
that from man, who is acknowledged to be intelligent, non- 
intelligent things such as hair and nails originate, and that, 
on the other hand, from avowedly non-intelligent matter, 
such as cow-dung, scorpions and similar animals are pro- 
duced. — But — to state an objection — the real cause of the 
non-intelligent hair and nails is the human body which is 
itself non-intelligent, and the non-intelligent bodies only of 
scorpions are the effects of non-intelligent dung. — Even 
thus, we reply, there remains a difference in character 
(between the cause, for instance, the dung, and the effect, 
for instance, the body of the scorpion), in so far as some 
non-intelligent matter (the body) is the abode of an 
intelligent principle (the scorpion's soul), while other 
non-intelligent matter (the dung) is not. Moreover, the 
difference of nature — due to the cause passing over 
into the effect— between the bodies of men on the one 
side and hair and nails on the other side, is, on account 
of the divergence of colour, form, &c, very considerable 
after all. The same remark holds good with regard to 
cow-dung and the bodies of scorpions, &c. If absolute 
equality were insisted on (in the case of one thing being 
the effect of another), the relation of material cause and 
effect (which after all requires a distinction of the two) 
would be annihilated. If, again, it be remarked that in the 
case of men and hair as well as in that of scorpions and 
[34] X 
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cow-dung there is one characteristic feature, at least, which 
is found in the effect as well as in the cause, viz. the quality 
of being of an earthy nature ; we reply that in the case of 
Brahman and the world also one characteristic feature, viz. 
that of existence (satt&), is found in ether, &c. (which are 
the effects) as well as in Brahman (which is the cause). — 
He, moreover, who on the ground of the difference of the 
attributes tries to invalidate the doctrine of Brahman 
being the cause of the world, must assert that he under- 
stands by difference of attributes either the non-occurrence 
(in the world) of the entire complex of the characteristics 
of Brahman, or the non-occurrence of any (some or other) 
characteristic, or the non-occurrence of the characteristic 
of intelligence. The first assertion would lead to the 
negation of the relation of cause and effect in general, 
which relation is based on the fact of there being in the effect 
something over and above the cause (for if the two were 
absolutely identical they could not be distinguished). The 
second assertion is open to the charge of running counter 
to what is well known ; for, as we have already remarked, 
the characteristic quality of existence which belongs to 
Brahman is found likewise in ether and so on. For the 
third assertion the requisite proving instances are wanting ; 
for what instances could be brought forward against the 
upholder of Brahman, in order to prove the general 
assertion that whatever is devoid of intelligence is seen not 
to be an effect of Brahman ? (The upholder of Brahman 
would simply not admit any such instances) because he 
maintains that this entire complex of things has Brahman 
for its material cause. And that all such assertions are 
contrary to Scripture, is clear, as we have already shown it 
to be the purport of Scripture that Brahman is the cause 
and substance of the world. It has indeed been maintained 
by the purvapakshin that the other means of proof also 
(and not merely sacred tradition) apply to Brahman, on 
account of its being an accomplished entity (not something 
to be accomplished as religious duties are) ; but such an 
assertion is entirely gratuitous. For Brahman, as being 
devoid of form and so on, cannot become an object of 
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perception ; and as there are in its case no characteristic 
marks (on which conclusions, &c. might be based), inference 
also and the other means of proof do not apply to it ; but, 
like religious duty, it is to be known solely on the ground 
of holy tradition. Thus Scripture also declares, ' That 
doctrine is not to be obtained by argument, but when it is 
declared by another then, O dearest ! it is easy to under- 
stand ' (Ka. Up. I, 2, 9). And again, ' Who in truth knows 
it ? Who could here proclaim it, whence this creation 
sprang?' (Hig-v. Sawh. X, 129, 6). These two mantras show 
that the cause of this world is not to be known even by 
divine beings (uvara) 1 of extraordinary power and wisdom. 
There are also the following Smrz'ti passages to the same 
effect : ' Do not apply reasoning to those things which are 
uncognisable 2 ;' 'Unevolved he is called, uncognisable, 
unchangeable ; ' ' Not the legions of the gods know my 
origin, not the great r/shis. For I myself am in every way 
the origin of the gods and great r/'shis* (Bha. Gi. X, 2). 
— And if it has been maintained above that the scriptural 
passage enjoining thought (on Brahman) in addition to 
mere hearing (of the sacred texts treating of Brahman) 
shows that reasoning also is to be allowed its place, we 
reply that the passage must not deceitfully be taken 
as enjoining bare independent ratiocination, but must be 
understood to represent reasoning as a subordinate auxiliary 
of intuitional knowledge. By reasoning of the latter type 
we may, for instance, arrive at the following conclusions ; 
that because the state of dream and the waking state exclude 
each other the Self is not connected with those states; 
that, as the soul in the state of deep sleep leaves the 
phenomenal world behind and becomes one with that 
whose Self is pure Being, it has for its Self pure Being 
apart from the phenomenal world ; that as the world 
springs from Brahman it cannot be separate from Brahman, 



1 On fovara in the above meaning, compare Deussen, p. 69, 
note 41. 

* The line ' prakruibhyaA param,' &c. is wanting in all MSS. 
I have consulted. 

X 2 
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according to the principle of the non-difference of cause 
and effect, &C. 1 The fallaciousness of mere reasoning will 
moreover be demonstrated later on (II, i, n). — He 2 , more- 
over, who merely on the ground of the sacred tradition 
about an intelligent cause of the world would assume this 
entire world to be of an intellectual nature would find room 
for the other scriptural passage quoted above (' He became 
knowledge and what is devoid of knowledge') which 
teaches a distinction of intellect and non-intellect ; for 
he could avail himself of the doctrine of intellect being 
sometimes manifested and sometimes non-manifested. His 
antagonist, on the other hand (i. e. the Sankhya), would not 
be able to make anything of the passage, for it distinctly 
teaches that the highest cause constitutes the Self of the 
entire world. 

If, then, on account of difference of character that which 
is intelligent cannot pass over into what is non-intelligent, 
that also which is non-intelligent (i. e. in our case, the 
non-intelligent pradhana of the Sankhyas) cannot pass over 
into what is intelligent. — (So much for argument's sake,) 
but apart from that, as the argument resting on difference 
of character has already been refuted, we must assume an 
intelligent cause of the world in agreement with Scripture. 

1 Ananda Giri on the above passage : jrutyakShkshitaw tarkam 
eva mananavidhivishayam udaharati svapnSnteti. Svapna^agaritayor 
mithovyabhi&iiad dtmanaA svabhavatas tadvattvabhivSd avasthS- 
dvayena tasya svatO'sawprrktatvam ato ^ivasyavasthivatvena 
nabrahmatvam ity arthaA. TathSpi dehSditdditmyenatmano bhSvin 
na niAprapa«£abrahmatety ajahkyaha sawpras&de Mi. Sata somya 
tada sawpanno bhavattti sruleA sushupte niAprapa/74asad&tmatviva- 
gamid dtmanas tathavidhabrahmatvasiddhir ity arthaA. Dvaita- 
grihipratyakshSdivirodhat katham &tmano*dvitfyabrahmatvam ity 
Isahkya ta^atvadihetunS brahmitiriktavastvabhavasiddher adhya- 
kshadinam atatvjivedakapramSwyad avirodhSd yuktam attnano 
i dvitiyabrahmatvam ity Sha prapawteyeti. 

* Let us finally assume, merely for argument's sake, that a 
vailakshawya of cause and effect is not admissible, and enquire 
whether that assumption can be reconciled more easily with an 
intelligent or a non-intelligent cause of the world. 
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7. If (it is said that the effect is) non-existent 
(before its origination) ; we do not allow that 
because it is a mere negation (without an object). 

If Brahman, which is intelligent, pure, and devoid of 
qualities such as sound, and so on, is supposed to be the 
cause of an effect which is of an opposite nature, i.e. 
non-intelligent, impure, possessing the qualities of sound, 
&c, it follows that the effect has to be considered as 
non-existing before its actual origination. But this con- 
sequence cannot be acceptable to you— the Vedantin — 
who maintain the doctrine of the effect existing in the 
cause already. 

This objection of yours, we reply, is without any force, 
on account of its being a mere negation. If you negative 
the existence of the effect previous to its actual origina- 
tion, your negation is a mere negation without an object to 
be negatived. The negation (implied in ' non-existent ') 
can certainly not have for its object the existence of the 
effect previous to its origination, since the effect must be 
viewed as * existent,' through and in the Self of the cause, 
before its origination as well as after it ; for at the present 
moment also this effect does not exist independently, apart 
from the cause; according to such scriptural passages as, 
1 Whosoever looks for anything elsewhere than in the Self 
is abandoned by everything' (Br*. Up. II, 4, 6). In so 
far, on the other hand, as the effect exists through the Self 
of the cause, its existence is the same before the actual be- 
ginning of the effect (as after it). — But Brahman, which is 
devoid of qualities such as sound, &c, is the cause of this 
world (possessing all those qualities) ! — True, but the effect 
with all its qualities does not exist without the Self of the 
cause either now or before the actual beginning (of the 
effect) ; hence it cannot be said that (according to our 
doctrine) the effect is non-existing before its actual begin- 
ning. — This point will be elucidated in detail in the section 
treating of the non-difference of cause and effect. 

8. On account of such consequences at the time 
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of reabsorption (the doctrine maintained hitherto) 
is objectionable. 

The purvapakshin raises further objections. — If an effect 
which is distinguished by the qualities of grossness, con- 
sisting of parts, absence of intelligence, limitation, impurity, 
&c, is admitted to have Brahman for its cause, it follows 
that at the time of reabsorption (of the world into Brah- 
man), the effect, by entering into the state of non-division 
from its cause, inquinates the latter with its properties. As 
therefore — on your doctrine — the cause (i.e. Brahman) as 
well as the effect is, at the time of reabsorption, character- 
ised by impurity and similar qualities, the doctrine of the 
Upanishads, according to which an omniscient Brahman is 
the cause of the world, cannot be upheld. — Another ob- 
jection to that doctrine is that in consequence of all 
distinctions passing at the time of reabsorption into the 
state of non-distinction there would be no special causes 
left at the time of a new beginning of the world, and con- 
sequently the new world could not arise with all the 
distinctions of enjoying souls, objects to be enjoyed and so 
on (which are actually observed to exist). — A third ob- 
jection is that, if we assume the origin of a new world even 
after the annihilation of all works, &c. (which are the causes 
of a new world arising) of the enjoying souls which enter 
into the state of non-difference from the highest Brahman, 
we are led to the conclusion that also those (souls) which 
have obtained final release again appear in the new world. — 
If you finally say, ' Well, let this world remain distinct from 
the highest Brahman even at the time of reabsorption,' we 
reply that in that case a reabsorption will not take place 
at all, and that, moreover, the effect's existing separate 
from the cause is not possible. — For all these reasons the 
Vcdanta doctrine is objectionable. 

To this the next Sutra replies. 

9. Not so ; as there are parallel instances. 

There is nothing objectionable in our system. — The 
objection that the effect when being reabsorbed into its 
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cause would inquinate the latter with its qualities does not 
damage our position ' because there are parallel instances,' 
i. e. because there are instances of effects not inquinating 
with their qualities the causes into which they are re- 
absorbed. Things, for instance, made of clay, such as pots, 
&c, which in their state of separate existence are of various 
descriptions, do not, when they are reabsorbed into their 
original matter (i.e. clay), impart to the latter their in- 
dividual qualities ; nor do golden ornaments impart their 
individual qualities to their elementary material, i. e. gold, 
into which they may finally be reabsorbed. Nor does the 
fourfold complex of organic beings which springs from 
earth impart its qualities to the latter at the time of re- 
absorption. You (i. e. the purvapakshin), on the other hand, 
have not any instances to quote in your favour. For re- 
absorption could not take place at all if the effect when 
passing back into its causal substance continued to subsist 
there with all its individual properties. And * that in spite 
of the non-difference of cause and effect the effect has its 
Self in the cause, but not the cause in the effect, is a point 
which we shall render clear later on, under II, 1, 14. 

Moreover, the objection that the effect would impart its 
qualities to the cause at the time of reabsorption is formu- 
lated too narrowly because, the identity of cause and effect 
being admitted, the same would take place during the time 
of the subsistence (of the effect, previous to its reabsorption). • 
That the identity of cause and effect (of Brahman and the 
world) holds good indiscriminately with regard to all time 
(not only the time of reabsorption), is declared in many 
scriptural passages, as, for instance, ' This everything is that 
Self (Bri. Up. II, 4, 6); 'The Self is all this* {K/i. Up. 
VII, 25, a); 'The immortal Brahman is this before' (Mu. 
Up. II, 2, 11) ; 'AH this is Brahman' (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1). 

With regard to the case referred to in the .Sruti-passages 
we refute the assertion of the cause being affected by the 

1 Nanu pralayakale k&ryadharmar ten nivatish/Aeran na tarhi 
k&rawadharma' api lish//ieyus tayor abhedat tatrahdnanyatve » ptti. 
An. Gi. 
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effect and its qualities by showing that the latter are the 
mere fallacious superimpositions of nescience, and the very 
same argument holds good with reference to reabsorption 
also. — We can quote other examples in favour of our 
doctrine. As the magician is not at any time affected by 
the magical illusion produced by himself, because it is un- 
real, so the highest Self is not affected by the world- 
illusion. And as one dreaming person is not affected by 
the illusory visions of his dream because they do not 
accompany the waking state and the state of dreamless 
sleep ; so the one permanent witness of the three states 
(viz. the highest Self which is the one unchanging witness of 
the creation, subsistence, and reabsorption of the world) is 
not touched by the mutually exclusive three states. For 
that the highest Self appears in those three states, is a mere 
illusion, not more substantial than the snake for which the 
rope is mistaken in the twilight. With reference to this point 
teachers knowing the true tradition of the Vedanta have 
made the following declaration, ' When the individual soul 
which is held in the bonds of slumber by the beginningless 
Maya awakes, then it knows the eternal, sleepless, dream- 
less non-duality' (Gauafop. Kar. I, 16). 

So far we have shown that — on our doctrine — there is no 
danger of the cause being affected at the time of reabsorp- 
tion by the qualities of the effect, such as grossness and the 
like. — With regard to the second objection, viz. that if we 
assume all distinctions to pass (at the time of reabsorption) 
into the state of non-distinction there would be no special 
reason for the origin of a new world affected with dis- 
tinctions, we likewise refer to the ' existence of parallel 
instances.' For the case is parallel to that of deep sleep 
and trance. In those states also the soul enters into an 
essential condition of non-distinction ; nevertheless, wrong 
knowledge being not yet finally overcome, the old state of 
distinction re-establishes itself as soon as the soul awakes 
from its sleep or trance. Compare the scriptural passage, 
' AH these creatures when they have become merged in 
the True, know not that they are merged in the True. 
Whatever these creatures are here, whether a lion, or a 
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wolf, or a boar, or a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, or a 
musquito, that they become again ' (Kh. Up. VI, 9, a ; 3). 
For just as during the subsistence of the world the phe- 
nomenon of multifarious distinct existence, based on wrong 
knowledge, proceeds unimpeded like the vision of a dream, 
although there is only one highest Self devoid of all dis- 
tinction; so, we conclude, there remains, even after re- 
absorption, the power of distinction (potential distinction) 
founded on wrong knowledge. — Herewith the objection 
that — according to our doctrine — even the finally released 
souls would be born again is already disposed of. They 
will not be born again because in their case wrong know- 
ledge has been entirely discarded by perfect knowledge. 
— The last alternative finally (which the purvapakshin had 
represented as open to the Vedantin), viz. that even at the 
time of reabsorption the world should remain distinct from 
Brahman, precludes itself because it is not admitted by the 
Vedantins themselves. — Hence the system founded on the 
Upanishads is in every way unobjectionable. 

10. And because the objections (raised by the 
Sankhya against the Vedanta doctrine) apply to his 
view also. 

The doctrine of our opponent is liable to the very same 
objections which he urges against us, viz. in the following 
manner. — The objection that this world cannot have 
sprung from Brahman on account of its difference of 
character applies no less to the doctrine of the pradhana 
being the cause of the world ; for that doctrine also assumes 
that from a pradhana devoid of sound and other qualities a 
world is produced which possesses those very qualities. 
The beginning of an effect different in character being thus 
admitted, the Sankhya is equally driven to the doctrine 
that before the actual beginning the effect was non-existent. 
And, moreover, it being admitted (by the Sankhya also) 
that at the time of reabsorption the effect passes back into 
the state of non-distinction from the cause, the case of 
the Sankhya here also is the same as ours. — And, further, if 
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(as the Sankhya also must admit) at the time of reabsorp- 
tion the differences of all the special effects are obliterated 
and pass into a state of general non-distinction, the special 
fixed conditions, which previous to reabsorption were the 
causes of the different worldly existence of each soul, can, 
at the time of a new creation, no longer be determined, 
there being no cause for them ; and if you assume them to 
be determined without a cause, you are driven to the 
admission that even the released souls have to re-enter a 
state of bondage, there being equal absence of a cause (in 
the case of the released and the non-released souls). And 
if you try to avoid this conclusion by assuming that at the 
time of reabsorption some individual differences pass into 
the state of non-distinction, others not, we reply that in 
that case the latter could not be considered as effects of the 
pradhana '. — It thus appears that all those difficulties (raised 
by the Sankhya) apply to both views, and cannot therefore 
be urged against either only. But as either of the two 
doctrines must necessarily be accepted, we are strengthened 
— by the outcome of the above discussion — in the opinion 
that the alleged difficulties are no^real difficulties 2 . 

n. If it be said that, in consequence of the ill— 
foundedness of reasoning, we must frame our con- 
clusions otherwise ; (we reply that) thus also there 
would result non-release. 

In matters to be known from Scripture mere reasoning is 
not to be relied on for the following reason also. As the 
thoughts of man are altogether unfettered, reasoning which 
disregards the holy texts and rests on individual opinion 
only has no proper foundation. We see how arguments, 
which some clever men had excogitated wrth great pains, 
are shown, by people still more ingenious, to be fallacious, and 
how the arguments of the latter again are refuted in their turn 

1 For if they are effects of the pracMna they must as such be 
reabsorbed into it at the time of general reabsorption. 

s And that the Vedanta view is preferable because the nullity of 
the objections has already been demonstrated in its case. 
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by other men ; so that, on account of the diversity of men's 
opinions, it is impossible to accept mere reasoning as having 
a sure foundation. Nor can we get over this difficulty by 
accepting as well-founded the reasoning of some person of 
recognised mental eminence, may he now be Kapila or any- 
body else ; since we observe that even men of the most 
undoubted mental eminence, such as Kapila, Kawada, and 
other founders of philosophical schools, have contradicted 
one another. 

But (our adversary may here be supposed to say), we will 
fashion our reasoning otherwise, i.e. in such a manner as 
not to lay it open to the charge of having no proper foun- 
dation. You cannot, after all, maintain that no reasoning 
whatever is well-founded ; for you yourself can found your 
assertion that reasoning has no foundation on reasoning only; 
your assumption being that because some arguments are seen 
to be devoid of foundation other arguments as belonging to 
the same class are likewise devoid of foundation. Moreover, 
if all reasoning were unfounded, the whole course of practical 
human life would have to come to an end. For we see that 
men act, with a view to obtaining pleasure and avoiding 
pain in the future time, on the assumption that the past, the 
present, and the future are uniform. — Further, in the case of 
passages of Scripture (apparently) contradicting each other, 
the ascertainment of the real sense, which depends on a 
preliminary refutation of the apparent sense, can be effected 
only by an accurate definition of the meaning of sentences, 
and that involves a process of reasoning. Thus Manu also 
expresses himself: 'Perception, inference, and the jastra 
according to the various traditions, this triad is to be known 
well by one desiring clearness in regard to right. — He who 
applies reasoning not contradicted by the Veda to the Veda 
and the (SnWti) doctrine of law, he, and no other, knows the 
law' (Manu Smr/ti XII, 105, 106). And that 'want of 
foundation', to which you object, really constitutes the beauty 
of reasoning, because it enables us to arrive at unobjection- 
able arguments by means of the previous refutation of 
objectionable arguments 1 . (No fear that because the 

1 The whole style of argumentation of the Mima/wssi would be 
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purvapaksha is ill-founded the siddhanta should be ill- 
founded too ; ) for there is no valid reason to maintain that 
a man must be stupid because his elder brother was stupid. 
— For all these reasons the want of foundation cannot be 
used as an argument against reasoning. 

Against this argumentation we remark that thus also 
there results ' want of release.' For although with regard 
to some things reasoning is observed to be well founded, 
with regard to the matter in hand there will result ' want of 
release,' viz. of the reasoning from this very fault of ill- 
foundedness. The true nature of the cause of the world 
on which final emancipation depends cannot, on account of 
its excessive abstruseness, even be thought of without the 
help of the holy texts ; for, as already remarked, it cannot 
become the object of perception, because it does not possess 
qualities such as form and the like, and as it is devoid of 
characteristic signs, it does not lend itself to inference and 
the other means of right knowledge. — Or else (if we adopt 
another explanation of the word ' avimoksha ') all those who 
teach the final release of the soul are agreed that it results 
from perfect knowledge. Perfect knowledge has the cha- 
racteristic mark of uniformity, because it depends on accom- 
plished actually existing things; for whatever thing is 
permanently of one and the same nature is acknowledged 
to be a true or real thing, and knowledge conversant about 
such is called perfect knowledge; as, for instance, the 
knowledge embodied in the proposition, ' fire is hot.' Now, 
it is clear that in the case of perfect knowledge a mutual 
conflict of men's opinions is impossible. But that cognitions 
founded on reasoning do conflict is generally known ; for 
we continually observe that what one logician endeavours 
to establish as perfect knowledge is demolished by another, 
who, in his turn, is treated alike by a third. How therefore 
can knowledge, which is founded on reasoning, and whose 
object is not something permanently uniform, be perfect 
knowledge ? — Nor can it be said that he who maintains the 

impossible, if all reasoning were sound ; for then no pflrvapaksha 
view could be maintained. 
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pradhana to be the cause of the world (i.e. the Satikhya) is 
the best of all reasoners, and accepted as such by all philoso- 
phers ; which would enable us to accept his opinion as perfect 
knowledge. — Nor can we collect at a given moment and on 
a given spot all the logicians of the past, present, and future 
time, so as to settle (by their agreement) that their opinion 
regarding some uniform object is to be considered perfect 
knowledge. The Veda, on the other hand, which is eternal 
and the source of knowledge, may be allowed to have for 
its object firmly established things, and hence the perfection 
of that knowledge which is founded on the Veda cannot be 
denied by any of the logicians of the past, present, or future. 
We have thus established the perfection of this our know- 
ledge which reposes on the Upanishads, and as apart from 
it perfect knowledge is impossible, its disregard would lead 
to 'absence of final release' of the transmigrating souls. 
Our final position therefore is, that on the ground of Scrip- 
ture and of reasoning subordinate to Scripture, the intelli- 
gent Brahman is to be considered the cause and substance 
of the world. 

12. Thereby those (theories) also which are not 
accepted by competent persons are explained. 

Hitherto we have refuted those objections against the 
Vedanta-texts which, based on reasoning, take their stand 
on the doctrine of the pradhana being the cause of the world ; 
(which doctrine deserves to be refuted first), because it stands 
near to our Vedic system, is supported by somewhat weighty 
arguments, and has, to a certain extent, been adopted by 
some authorities who follow the Veda. — But now some dull- 
witted persons might think that another objection founded 
on reasoning might be raised against the Vedanta, viz. on the 
ground of the atomic doctrine. The Sutrakara, therefore, 
extends to the latter objection the refutation of the former, 
considering that by the conquest of the most dangerous 
adversary the conquest of the minor enemies is already 
virtually accomplished. Other doctrines, as, for instance, 
the atomic doctrine of which no part has been accepted by 
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either Manu or Vyasa or other authorities, are to be con- 
sidered as ' explained,' i. e. refuted by the same reasons 
which" enabled us to dispose of the pradhana doctrine. As 
the reasons on which the refutation hinges are the same, 
there is no room for further doubt. Such common argu- 
ments are the impotence of reasoning to fathom the depth 
of the transcendental cause of the world, the ill-foundedness 
of mere Reasoning, the impossibility of final release, even 
in case of the conclusions being shaped ' otherwise ' (see the 
preceding Sutra), the conflict of Scripture and Reasoning, 
and so on. 

1 3. If it be said that from the circumstance of (the 
objects of enjoyment) passing over into the enjoyer 
(and vice versa) there would result non-distinction 
(of the two) ; we reply that (such distinction) may exist 
(nevertheless), as ordinary experience shows. 

Another objection, based on reasoning, is raised against 
the doctrine of Brahman being the cause of the world. — 
Although Scripture is authoritative with regard to its own 
special subject-matter (as, for instance, the causality of 
Brahman), still it may have to be taken in a secondary sense 
in those cases where the subject-matter is taken out of its 
grasp by other means of right knowledge ; just as mantras 
and arthavadas have occasionally to be explained in a 
secondary sense (when the primary, literal sense is rendered 
impossible by other means of right knowledge 1 ). Ana- 
logously reasoning is to be considered invalid outside its 
legitimate sphere ; so, for instance, in the case of religious 
duty and its opposite 2 . — Hence Scripture cannot be acknow- 
ledged to refute what is settled by other means of right 
knowledge. And if you ask, ' Where does Scripture oppose 
itself to what is thus established ? ' we give you the fol- 

1 The following arthavada-passage, for instance, ' the sacrificial 
post is the sun,' is to be taken in a metaphorical sense ; because 
perception renders it impossible for us to take it in its literal 
meaning. 

a Which are to be known from the Veda only. 
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lowing instance. The distinction of enjoyers and objects 
of enjoyment is well known from ordinary experience, the 
enjoyers being intelligent, embodied souls, while sound and 
the like are the objects of enjoyment. Devadatta,for instance, 
is an enjoyer, the dish (which he eats) an object of enjoy- 
ment. The distinction of the two would be reduced to 
non-existence if the enjoyer passed over into the object 
of enjoyment, and vice versa. Now this passing over of 
one thing into another would actually result from the doc- 
trine of the world being non-different from Brahman. But the 
sublation of a well-established distinction is objectionable, 
not only with regard to the present time when that distinc- 
tion is observed to exist, but also with regard to the past 
and the future, for which it is inferred. The doctrine of 
Brahman's causality must therefore be abandoned, as it 
would lead to the sublation of the well-established dis- 
tinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment. 

To the preceding objection we reply, ' It may exist as in 
ordinary experience.' Even on our philosophic view the dis- 
tinction may exist, as ordinary experience furnishes us with 
analogous instances. We see, for instance, that waves, foam, 
bubbles, and other modifications of the sea, although they 
really arc not different from the sea- water, exist, sometimes 
in the state of mutual separation, sometimes in the state of 
conjunction, &c. From the fact of their being non-different 
from the sea-water, it does not follow that they pass over 
into each other; and, again, although they do not pass 
over into each other, still they are not different from the 
sea. So it is in the case under discussion also. The 
enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment do not pass over 
into each other, and yet they arc not different from the 
highest Brahman. And although the enjoyer is not really 
an effect of Brahman, since the unmodified creator himself, 
in so far as* he enters into the effect, is called the enjoyer 
(according to the passage, ' Having created he entered into 
it,' Taitt. Up. II, 6), still after Brahman has entered into its 
effects it passes into a state of distinction, in consequence of 
the effect acting as a limiting adjunct ; just as the universal 
ether is divided by its contact with jars and other limiting 
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adjuncts. The conclusion is, that the distinction of enjoyers 
and objects of enjoyment is possible, although both are non- 
different from Brahman, their highest cause, as the analogous 
instance of the sea and its waves demonstrates. 

14. The non-difference of them (i. e. of cause and 
effect) results from such terms as ' origin ' and the 
like. 

The * refutation contained in the preceding Sutra was set 
forth on the condition of the practical distinction of en- 
joyers and objects of enjoyment being acknowledged. In 
reality, however, that distinction does not exist because 
there is understood to be non-difference (identity) of cause 
and effect. The effect is this manifold world consisting of 
ether and so on; the cause is the highest Brahman. Of 
the effect it is understood that in reality it is non-different 
from the cause, i. e. has no existence apart from the cause. — 
How so ? — ' On account of the scriptural word " origin " and 
others.' The word ' origin ' is used in connexion with a 
simile, in a passage undertaking to show how through the 
knowledge of one thing everthing is known ; viz. Kh. Up. 
VI, 1, 4, 'As, my dear, by one clod of clay all that is made 
of clay is known, the modification (i. e. the effect ; the thing 
made of clay) being a name merely which has its origin 
in speech, while the truth is that it is clay merely; thus,' 
&c. — The meaning of this passage is that, if there is known 
a lump of clay which really and truly is nothing but clay *, 
there are known thereby likewise all things made of clay, 
such as jars, dishes, pails, and so on, all of which agree in 
having clay for their true nature. For these modifications 
or effects are names only, exist through or originate 
from speech only, while in reality there exists no such thing 
as a modification. In so far as they are names (individual 
effects distinguished by names) they are untrue ; in so far 

1 Pari»amavSdam avalambyapatato virodhaw sam&dh&ya vivar- 
tavadam Sxritya paramasam&dh&nam aha. An. Gi. 

1 Ananda Giri construes differently : etad uktam id, paramarthato 
vigwltam id sambandha^. 
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as they are clay they are true. — This parallel instance is given 
with reference to Brahman ; applying the phrase ' having its 
origin in speech* to the case illustrated by the instance quoted 
we understand that the entire body of effects has no existence 
apart from Brahman.^ — Later on again the text, after having 
declared that fire, water, and earth are the effects of Brahman, 
maintains that the effects of these three elements have no 
existence apart from them, ' Thus has vanished the specific 
nature of burning fire, the modification being a mere name 
which has its origin in speech, while only the three colours 
are what is true ' (Kh. Up. VI, 4, 1). — Other sacred texts 
also whose purport it is to intimate the unity of the Self 
are to be quoted here, in accordance with the ' and others ' 
of the Sutra. Such texts are, ' In that all this has its Self; 
it is the True, it is the Self, thou art that ' (Kh. Up. VI, 
8, 7) ; 'This everything, all is that Self (Bri. Up. II, 4, 6) ; 
* Brahman alone is all this* (Mu. Up. II, a, 11) ; 'The Self 
is all this ' (Kh. Up. VII, 25, 2) ; ' There is in it no diversity ' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 4, 25). — On any other assumption it would 
not be possible to maintain that by the knowledge of one 
thing everything becomes known (as the text quoted above 
declares). We therefore must adopt the following view. 
In the same way as those parts of ethereal space which 
are limited by jars and waterpots are not really different 
from the universal ethereal space, and as the water of a 
mirage is not really different from the surface of the salty 
steppe — for the nature of that water is that it is seen in 
one moment and has vanished in the next, and moreover, 
it is not to be perceived by its own nature (i. e. apart from 
the surface of the desert 1 ) — ; so this manifold world with its 
objects of enjoyment, enjoyers and so on has no existence 
apart from Brahman. — But — it might be objected — Brah- 
man has in itself elements of manifoldness. As the tree 
has many branches, so Brahman possesses many powers 



1 Dr/'sh/eti kada^id dr/'sh/aw punar nash/am anilyam iti yavat. — 
Dr»sh/agraha»asu#tara pratftikale.pi satt&r&hityaw tatraiva hetvan- 
taram Sha svarfipe«eti. An. Gi. 

[34] Y 
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and energies dependent on those powers. Unity and mani- 
fold ness are therefore both true. Thus, a tree considered 
in itself is one, but it is manifold if viewed as having 
branches ; so the sea in itself is one, but manifold as having 
waves and foam ; so the clay in itself is one, but manifold 
if viewed with regard to the jars and dishes made of it. 
On this assumption the process of final release resulting 
from right knowledge may be established in connexion 
with the element of unity (in Brahman), while the two 
processes of common worldly activity and of activity ac- 
cording to the Veda — which depend on the karmaka«<fa — 
may be established in connexion with the element of mani- 
foldness. And with this view the parallel instances of clay 
&c. agree very well. 

This theory, we reply, is untenable because in the in- 
stance (quoted in the Upanishad) the phrase ' as clay they 
are true ' asserts the cause only to be true while the phrase 
'having its origin in speech' declares the unreality of all 
effects. And with reference to the matter illustrated by the 
instance given (viz. the highest cause, Brahman) we read, 
' In that all this has its Self;' and, again, 'That is true;' 
whereby it is asserted that only the one highest cause is 
true. The following passage again, ' That is the Self; thou 
art that, O .SVetaketu ! ' teaches that the embodied soul 
(the individual soul) also is Brahman. (And we must note 
that) the passage distinctly teaches that the fact of the em- 
bodied soul having its Self in Brahman is self-established, 
not to be accomplished by endeavour. This doctrine of 
the individual soul having its Self in Brahman, if once 
accepted as the doctrine of the Veda, does away with the 
independent existence of the individual soul, just as the 
idea of the rope does away with the idea of the snake 
(for which the rope had been mistaken). And if the 
doctrine of the independent existence of the individual 
soul has to be set aside, then the opinion of the entire 
phenomenal world — which is based on the individual soul — 
having an independent existence is likewise to be set aside. 
But only for the establishment of the latter an element 
of manifoldness would have to be assumed in Brahman, in 
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addition to the element of unity. — Scriptural passages also 
(such as, ' When the Self only is all this, how should he see 
another?' Br*. Up. II, 4, 13) declare that for him who sees 
that everything has its Self in Brahman the whole 
phenomenal world with its actions, agents, and results of 
actions is non-existent. Nor can it be said that this 
non-existence of the phenomenal world is declared (by 
Scripture) to be limited to certain states ; for the passage 
'Thou art that' shows that the general fact of Brahman 
being the Self of all is not limited by any particular state. 
Moreover, Scripture, showing by the instance of the thief 
(Kh. VI, 16) that the false-minded is bound while the true- 
minded is released, declares thereby that unity is the one 
true existence while manifoldness is evolved out of wrong 
knowledge. For if both were true how could the man 
who acquiesces in the reality of this phenomenal world 
be called false-minded J ? Another scriptural passage (' from 
death to death goes he who perceives therein any diversity,' 
Br*. Up. IV, 4, 19) declares the same, by blaming those 
who perceive any distinction. — Moreover, on the doctrine, 
which we are at present impugning, release cannot result 
from knowledge, because the doctrine does not acknow- 
ledge that some kind of wrong knowledge, to be removed 
by perfect knowledge, is the cause of the phenomenal 
world. For how can the cognition of unity remove the 
cognition of manifoldness if both are true ? 

Other objections are started. — If we acquiesce in the 
doctrine of absolute unity, the ordinary means of right 
knowledge, perception, &c, become invalid because the 
absence of manifoldness deprives them of their objects; 
just as the idea of a man becomes invalid after the right 
idea of the post (which at first had been mistaken for a 
man) has presented itself. Moreover, all the texts em- 
bodying injunctions and prohibitions will lose their pur- 
port if the distinction on which their validity depends 

1 In the passage alluded to he is called so by implication, being 
compared to the 'false-minded' thief who, knowing himself to be 
guilty, undergoes the ordeal of the heated hatchet. 

Y 2 
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does not really exist. And further, the entire body of 
doctrine which refers to final release will collapse, if the 
distinction of teacher and pupil on which it depends is 
. not real. And if the doctrine of release is untrue, how 
can we maintain the truth of the absolute unity of the 
Self, which forms an item of that doctrine? 

These objections, we reply, do not damage our position 
because the entire complex of phenomenal existence is 
considered as true as long as the knowledge of Brahman 
being the Self of all has not arisen ; just as the phantoms 
of a dream are considered to be true until the sleeper 
wakes. For as long as a person has not reached the true 
knowledge of the unity of the Self, so long it does not 
enter his mind that the world of effects with its means and 
objects of right knowledge and its results of actions is 
untrue ; he rather, in consequence of his ignorance, looks 
on mere effects (such as body, offspring, wealth, &c.) as 
forming part of and- belonging to his Self, forgetful of 
Brahman being in reality the Self of all. Hence, as long 
as true knowledge does not present itself, there is no reason 
why the ordinary course of secular and religious activity 
should not hold on undisturbed. The case is analogous to 
that of a dreaming man who in his dream sees manifold 
things, and, up to the moment of waking, is convinced that 
his ideas are produced by real perception without sus- 
pecting the perception to be a merely apparent one — But 
how (to restate an objection raised above) can the Ved&nta- 
texts if untrue convey information about the true being 
of Brahman? We certainly do not observe that a man 
bitten by a rope-snake (i.e. a snake falsely imagined in 
a rope) dies, nor is the water appearing in a mirage used 
for drinking or bathing 1 . — This objection, we reply, is with- 
out force (because as a matter of fact we do see real effects 
to result from unreal causes), for we observe that death 
sometimes takes place from imaginary venom, (when a man 
imagines himself to have been bitten by a venomous snake,) 

1 I.e. ordinary experience does not teach us that real effects 
spring from unreal causes. 
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and effects (of what is perceived in a dream) such as the 
bite of a snake or bathing in a river take place with regard 
to a dreaming person. — But, it will be said, these effects 
themselves are unreal ! — These effects themselves, we reply, 
are unreal indeed ; but not so the consciousness which the 
dreaming person has of them. This consciousness is a real 
result ; for it is not sublated by the waking consciousness. 
The man who has risen from sleep does indeed consider 
the effects perceived by him in his dream such as being 
bitten by a snake, bathing in a river, &c. to be unreal, but 
he does not on that account consider the consciousness he 
had of them to be unreal likewise. — (We remark in passing 
that) by this fact of the consciousness of the dreaming 
person not being sublated (by the waking consciousness) 
the doctrine of the body being our true Self is to be con- 
sidered as refuted 1 . — Scripture also (in the passage, ' If a 
man who is engaged in some sacrifice undertaken for some 
special wish sees in his dream a woman, he is to infer there- 
from success in his work') declares that by the unreal 
phantom of a dream a real result such as prosperity may 
be obtained. And, again, another scriptural passage, after 
having declared that from the observation of certain un- 
favourable omens a man is to conclude that he will not 
live long, continues ' if somebody sees in his dream a black 
man with black teeth and that man kills him,' intimating 
thereby that by the unreal dream-phantom a real fact, viz. 
death, is notified. — It is, moreover, known from the ex- 
perience of persons who carefully observe positive and 
negative instances that such and such dreams are auspicious 
omens, others the reverse. And (to quote another example 
that something true can result from or be known through 
something untrue) we see that the knowledge of the real 
sounds A. &c. is reached by means of the unreal written 
letters. Moreover, the reasons which establish the unity of the 

1 Svapna^agraddehayor vyabhi£are»pi pratyabhi^/ianit tadanu- 
gatdtmaikyasiddhex laitanyasya £a dehadharmatve rupadivat tadanu- 
paiabdhiprasangSd avagatex Mbadhat tadrupasyatmano dehadvayati- 
rekasiddher dehamatratmavado na yukta ity artha/;. An. Gi. 
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Self are altogether final, so that subsequently to them nothing 
more is required for full satisfaction '. An injunction as, 
for instance, ' He is to sacrifice ' at once renders us desirous 
of knowing what is to be effected, and by what means and in 
what manner it is to be effected ; but passages such as, ' Thou 
art that,' ' I am Brahman,' leave nothing to be desired because 
the state of consciousness produced by them has for its object 
the unity of the universal Self. For as long as something else 
remains a desire is possible ; but there is nothing else which 
could be desired in addition to the absolute unity of Brah- 
man. Nor can it be maintained that such states of con- 
sciousness do not actually arise; for scriptural passages 
such as, ' He understood what he said ' (K/i. Up. VII, 18, a), 
declare them to occur, and certain means are enjoined to 
bring them about, such as the hearing (of the Veda from 
a teacher) and the recital of the sacred texts. Nor, again, 
can such consciousness be objected to on the ground either 
of uselessness or of erroneousness, because, firstly, it is seen 
to have for its result the cessation of ignorance, and because, 
secondly, there is no other kind of knowledge by which it 
could be sublated. And that before the knowledge of the 
unity of the Self has been reached the whole real-unreal 
course of ordinary life, worldly as well as religious, goes on 
unimpeded, we have already explained. When,however,finaI 
authority having intimated the unity of the Self, the entire 
course of the world which was founded on the previous 
distinction is sublated, then there is no longer any oppor- 
tunity for assuming a Brahman comprising in itself various 
elements. 

But — it may be said — (that would not be a mere assump- 
tion, but) Scripture itself, by quoting the parallel instances 
of clay and so on, declares itself in favour of a Brahman 



1 As long as the ' vyavahara ' presents itself to our mind, we might 
feel inclined to assume in Brahman an element of manifoldness 
whereby to account for the vyavahara; but as soon as we arrive 
at true knowledge, the vyavahara vanishes, and there remains no 
longer any reason for qualifying in any way the absolute unity of 
Brahman. 
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capable of modification ; for we know from experience that 
clay and similar things do undergo modifications. — This 
objection — we reply — is without force, because a number 
of scriptural passages, by denying all modification of Brah- 
man, teach it to be absolutely changeless (ku/astha). Such 
passages are, ' This great unborn Self, undecaying, undying, 
immortal, fearless, is indeed Brahman ' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 25) ; 
'That Self is to be described by No, no' (Br*. Up. Ill, 
9, 26); 'It is neither coarse nor fine* (Br/. Up. Ill, 8, 8). 
For to the one Brahman the two qualities of being subject 
to modification and of being free from it cannot both be 
ascribed. And if you say, ' Why should they not be both 
predicated of Brahman (the former during the time of the 
subsistence of the world, the latter during the period of 
reabsorption) just as rest and motion may be predicated 
(of one body at different times) ? ' we remark that the quali- 
fication, ' absolutely changeless ' (ku/astha), precludes this. 
For the changeless Brahman cannot be the substratum of 
varying attributes. And that, on account of the negation 
of all attributes, Brahman really is eternal and changeless 
has already been demonstrated. — Moreover, while the 
cognition of the unity of Brahman is the instrument of final 
release, there is nothing to show that any independent 
result is connected with the view of Brahman, by undergoing 
a modification, passing over into the form of this world. 
Scripture expressly declares that the knowledge of the 
changeless Brahman being the universal Self leads to a 
result ; for in the passage which begins, ' That Self is to 
be described by No, no,' we read later on, ' O kanaka, you 
have indeed reached fearlessness ' (Br/. Up. IV, 2, 4). We 
have then * to accept the following conclusion that, in the 
sections treating of Brahman, an independent result belongs 
only to the knowledge of Brahman as devoid of all attributes 
and distinctions, and that hence whatever is stated as having 
no special fruit of its own — as, for instance, the passages 
about Brahman modifying itself into the form of this 

1 Tatreti, srish/y&dismitn&m svarthe phalavaikahe satiti yavat. 
An. Gi. 
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world — is merely to be applied as a means for the cogni- 
tion of the absolute Brahman, but does not bring about 
an independent result ; according to the principle that 
whatever has no result of its own, but is mentioned in con- 
nexion with something else which has such a result, is 
subordinate to the latter 1 . For to maintain that the result 
of the knowledge of Brahman undergoing modifications 
would be that the Self (of him who knows that) would 
undergo corresponding modifications 8 would be inappro- 
priate, as the state of final release (which the soul obtains 
through the knowledge of Brahman) is eternally unchanging. 
But, it is objected, he who maintains the nature of Brah- 
man to be changeless thereby contradicts the fundamental 
tenet according to which the Lord is the cause of the world, 
since the doctrine of absolute unity leaves no room for the 
distinction of a Ruler and something ruled. — This objection 
we ward off by remarking that omniscience, &c. (i. e. those 
qualities which belong to Brahman only in so far as it is 
related to a world) depend on the evolution of the germinal 
principles called name and form, whose essence is Nescience. 
The fundamental tenet which we maintain (in accordance 
with such scriptural passages as, 'From that Self sprang 
ether,' &c. ; Taitt. Up. II, 1) is that the creation, sustentation, 
and reabsorption of the world proceed from an omniscient, 
omnipotent Lord, not from a non-intelligent pradhana or 
any other principle. That tenet we have stated in I, 1, 4, 
and here we do not teach anything contrary to it. — But 
how, the question may be asked, can you make this last 
assertion while all the while you maintain the absolute unity 
and non-duality of the Self? — Listen how. Belonging to 
the Self, as it were, of the omniscient Lord, there are name 
and form, the figments of Nescience, not to be defined either 



1 A Mimamsa principle. A sacrificial act, for instance, is inde- 
pendent when a special result is assigned to it by the sacred texts ; 
an act which is enjoined without such a specification is merely 
auxiliary to another act. 

* According to the .Sruti 'in whatever mode he worships him 
into that mode he passes himself.' 
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as being (i. e. Brahman), nor as different from it 1 , the 
germs of the entire expanse of the phenomenal world, called 
in .Sruti and Sm«ti the illusion (maya), power (jakti), or 
nature (prak/7'ti) of the omniscient Lord. Different from 
them is the omniscient Lord himself, as we learn from scrip- 
tural passages such as the following, ' He who is called 
ether is the revealer of all forms and names ; that within 
which these forms and names are contained is Brahman ' (Kh. 
Up. VIII, 14, 1) ; ' Letme evolvenames andforms ' (Kh. Up. 
VI, 3, 2) ; ' He, the wise one, who having divided all forms 
and given all names, sits speaking (with those names) ' (Taitt. 
Ar. Ill, 1 a, 7) ; ' He who makes the one seed manifold ' (Sve. 
Up. VI, 1 2). — Thus the Lord depends (as Lord) upon the 
limiting adjuncts of name and form, the products of Nes- 
cience ; just as the universal ether depends (as limited 
ether, such as the ether of a jar, &c.) upon the limiting ad- 
juncts in the shape of jars, pots, &c. He (the Lord) stands 
in the realm of the phenomenal in the relation of a ruler to 
the so-called ^ivas (individual souls) or cognitional Selfs 
(vi^-wanatman), which indeed are one with his own Self— just 
as the portions of ether enclosed in jars and the like are 
one with the universal ether — but are limited by aggregates 
of instruments of action (i. e. bodies) produced from name 
and form, the presentations of Nescience. Hence the 
Lord's being a Lord, his omniscience, his omnipotence, 
&c. all depend on the limitation due to the adjuncts whose 
Self is Nescience ; while in reality none of these qualities 
belong to the Self whose true nature is cleared, by right 
knowledge, from all adjuncts whatever. Thus Scripture 
also says, ' Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, 
understands nothing else, that is the Infinite' (Kh. Up. VII, 
24, 1) ; ' But when the Self only has become all this, how 
should he see another? ' (Br/. Up. II, 4, 13.) In this manner 
the Vedanta-texts declare that for him who has reached the 

1 Tattvanyatvabhyam iti, na hfa varatvena te nirufyete gz.dzg2Ja.y0t 
abhedayogat n&pi tato » ny at vena niruktim arhata/5 svalantrye»a 
sattasphurtyasambhavat na hi ga.d3.xa a^a^inapekshyaw sattdsphur- 
timad upalakshyate ^ac/atvabhangaprasahgat tasmad avidyatmake 
namarupe ity arthaA. An. Gi. 
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state of truth and reality the whole apparent world does 
not exist. The Bhagavadgita also (' The Lord is not the 
cause of actions, or of the capacity of performing actions, or 
of the connexion of action and fruit ; all that proceeds 
according to its own nature. The Lord receives no one's 
sin or merit. Knowledge is enveloped by Ignorance ; hence 
all creatures are deluded;' Bha. Gi. V, 14; 15) declares 
that in reality the relation of Ruler and ruled does not exist. 
That, on the other hand, all those distinctions are valid, as 
far as the phenomenal world is concerned, Scripture as well 
as the Bhagavadgita states; compare Br/. Up. IV, 4, 22, 
' He is the Lord of all, the king of all things, the protector 
of all things ; he is a bank and boundary, so that these 
worlds may not be confounded;' and Bha. Gi. XVIII, 
61, 'The Lord, O Ar^una, is seated in the region of the 
heart of all beings, turning round all beings, (as though) 
mounted on a machine, by his delusion.' The Sutrakara 
also asserts the non-difference of cause and effect only with 
regard to the state of Reality; while he had, in the pre- 
ceding Sutra, where he looked to the phenomenal world, 
compared Brahman to the ocean, &c, that comparison 
resting on the assumption of the world of effects not yet 
having been refuted (i. e. seen to be unreal).— The view of 
Brahman as undergoing modifications will, moreover, be of 
use in the devout meditations on the qualified (saguwa) 
Brahman. 

15. And because only on the existence (of the 
cause) (the effect) is observed. 

For the following reason also the effect is non-different from 
the cause, because only when the cause exists the effect is 
observed to exist, not when it does not exist. For instance, 
only when the clay exists the jar is observed to exist, and 
the cloth only when the threads exist. That it is not a gene- 
ral rule that when one thing exists another is also observed 
to exist, appears, for instance, from the fact, that a horse 
which is other (different) from a cow is not observed to exist 
only when a cow exists. Nor is the jar observed to exist 
only when the potter exists ; for in that case non-difference 
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does not exist, although the relation between the two is that of 
an operative cause and its effect 1 . — But — it may be objected 
— even in the case of things other (i. e. non-identical) we 
find that the observation of one thing regularly depends on 
the existence of another ; smoke, for instance, is observed 
only when fire exists. — We reply that this is untrue, because 
sometimes smoke is observed even after the fire has been ex- 
tinguished ; as, for instance, in the case of smoke being kept 
by herdsmen in jars. — Well, then — the objector will say — let 
us add to smoke a certain qualification enabling us to say that 
smoke of such and such a kind 2 does not exist unless fire 
exists. — Even thus, we reply, your objection is not valid, 
because we declare that the reason for assuming the non-dif- 
ference of cause and effect is the fact of the internal organ 
(buddhi) being affected (impressed) by cause and effect 
jointly 3 . And that does not take place in the case of fire 
and smoke. — Or else we have to read (in the Sutra) ' bhavat,' 
and to translate, ' and on account of the existence or obser- 
vation.' The non-difference of cause and effect results not 
only from Scripture but also from the existence of percep- 
tion. For the non-difference of the two is perceived, for 
instance, in an aggregate of threads, where we do not per- 
ceive a thing called ' cloth,' in addition to the threads, but 
merely threads running lengthways and crossways. So 
again, in the threads we perceive finer threads (the aggre- 

1 So that from the instance of the potter and the jar we cannot 
conclude that the relation of clay and the jar is only that of nimitta 
and naimittika, not that of non-difference. 

2 For instance, smoke extending in a long line whose base 
is connected with some object on the surface of the earth.- 

s I.e. (as An. Gi. explains) because we assume the relation of 
cause and effect not merely on the ground of the actual existence 
of one thing depending on that upon another, but on the additional 
ground of the mental existence, the consciousness of the one 
not being possible without the consciousness of the other. — Tad- 
bhavanuvidhayibhavatvam tadbhananuvidhayihhanatvam £a kSr- 
yasya kdranananyatve hetur dhfjmavLreshasya Hgnibhavsinuvi- 
dhiyibhivatve<pi na tadbhlnanuvidhayibhanatvam agnibhanasya 
dhflmabhanadhinatvat. 
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gate of which is identical with the grosser threads), in them 
again finer threads, and so on. On the ground of this our 
perception we conclude that the finest parts which we can 
perceive are ultimately identical with their causes, viz. red, 
white, and black (the colours of fire, water, and earth, 
according to Kh. Up. VI, 4) ; those, again, with air, the latter 
with ether, and ether with Brahman, which is one and 
without a second. That all means of proof lead back to 
Brahman (as the ultimate cause of the world ; not to pra- 
dhana, &c), we have already explained. 

16. And on account of that which is posterior 
(i. e. the effect) being that which is. 

For the following reason also the effect is to be con- 
sidered as non-different (from the cause). That which is 
posterior in time, i. e. the effect, is declared by Scripture to 
have, previous to its actual beginning, its Being in the 
cause, by the Self of the cause merely. For in passages 
like, ' In the beginning, my dear, this was that only which 
is' (Kh. Up. VI, 2, 1) ; and, 'Verily, in the beginning this 
was Self, one only* (Ait Ar. II, 4, 1, 1), the effect which is 
denoted by the word ' this ' appears in grammatical co-ordi- 
nation with (the word denoting) the cause (from which it 
appears that both inhere in the same substratum). A thing, 
on the other hand, which does not exist in another thing 
by the Self of the latter is not produced from that other 
thing ; for instance, oil is not produced from sand. Hence 
as there is non-difference before the production (of the 
effect), we understand that the effect even after having been 
produced continues to be non-different from the cause. As 
the cause, i. e. Brahman, is in all time neither more nor less 
than that which is, so the effect also, viz. the world, is in all 
time only that which is. But that which is is one only; 
therefore the effect is non-different from the cause. 

17. If it be said that on account of being denoted 
as that which is not (the effect does) not (exist before 
it is actually produced) ; (we reply) not so, (because 
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the term ' that which is not ' denotes) another 
quality (merely) ; (as appears) from the comple- 
mentary sentence. 

But, an objection will be raised, in some places Scripture 
speaks of the effect before its production as that which is 
not ; so, for instance, ' In the beginning this was that only 
which is not' (Kh. Up. Ill, 19, 1) ; and 'Non-existent 1 
indeed this was in the beginning ' (Taitt. Up. II, 7). Hence 
Being (sattvam) cannot be ascribed to the effect before its 
production. 

This we deny. For by the Non-existence of the effect 
previous to its production is not meant absolute Non- 
existence, but only a different quality or state, viz. the state 
of name and form being unevolved, which state is different 
from the state of name and form being evolved. With 
reference to the latter state the effect is called, previous to 
its production, non-existent although then also it existed 
identical with its cause. We conclude this from the 
complementary passage, according to the rule that the 
sense of a passage whose earlier part is of doubtful meaning 
is determined by its complementary part. With reference 
to the passage, ' In the beginning this was non-existent 
only,' we remark that what is there denoted by the word 
'Non-existing' is — in the complementary passage, 'That 
became existent' — referred to by the word 'that,' and 
qualified as ' Existent.' 

The word ' was ' would, moreover, not apply to the 
(absolutely) Non-existing, which cannot be conceived as 
connected with prior or posterior time. — Hence with refer- 
ence to the other passage also, ' Non-existing indeed,' 
&c, the complementary part, 'That made itself its Self,' 
shows, by the qualification which it contains, that absolute 
Non-existence is not meant. — It follows from all this that 
the designation of ' Non-existence ' applied to the effect 
before its production has reference to a different state of 
being merely. And as those things which are distinguished 

1 For simplicity's sake, asat will be translated henceforth by non- 
existing. 
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by name and form are in ordinary language called ' existent,' 
the term ' non-existent ' is figuratively applied to them to 
denote the state in which they were previously to their 
differentiation. 

1 8. From reasoning and from another Vedic 
passage. 

That the effect exists before its origination and is non- 
different from the cause, follows from reasoning as well as 
from a further scriptural passage. 

We at first set forth the argumentation. — Ordinary expe- 
rience teaches us that those who wish to produce certain 
effects, such as curds, or earthen jars, or golden ornaments, 
employ for their purpose certain determined causal sub- 
stances such as milk, clay, and gold ; those who wish to 
produce sour milk do not employ clay, nor do those who 
intend to make jars employ milk and so on. But, according 
to that doctrine which teaches that the effect is non-existent 
(before its actual production), all this should be possible. 
For if before their actual origination all effects are equally 
non-existent in any causal substance, why then should curds 
be produced from milk only and not from clay also, and jars 
from clay only and not from milk as well ? — Let us then main- 
tain, the asatkaryavadin rejoins, that there is indeed an equal 
non-existence of any effect in any cause, but that at the same 
time each causal substance has a certain capacity reaching 
beyond itself (ati^aya) for some particular effect only and not 
for other effects ; that, for instance, milk only, and not clay, 
has a certain capacity for curds ; and clay only, and not milk, 
an analogous capacity for jars. — What, we ask in return, do 
you understand by that ' atijaya ? ' If you understand by it 
the antecedent condition of the effect (before its actual origi- 
nation), you abandon your doctrine that the effect does not 
exist in the cause, and prove our doctrine according to which 
it does so exist. If, on the other hand, you understand by 
the atwaya a certain power of the cause assumed to the end 
of accounting for the fact that only one determined effect 
springs from the cause, you must admit that the power can 
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determine the particular effect only if it neither is other 
(than cause and effect) nor non-existent ; for if it were either, 
it would not be different from anything else which is either 
non-existent or other than cause and effect, (and how then 
should it alone be able to produce the particular effect?) 
Hence it follows that that power is identical with the Self of 
the cause, and that the effect is identical with the Self of that 
power. — Moreover, as the ideas of cause and effect on the one 
hand and of substance and qualities on the other hand are 
not separate ones, as, for instance, the ideas of a horse and 
a buffalo, it follows that the identity of the cause and the 
effect as well as of the substance and its qualities has to be 
admitted. (Let it then be assumed, the opponent rejoins, 
that the cause and the effect, although really different, are 
not apprehended as such, because they are connected by the 
so-called samavaya connexion '.) — If, we reply, you assume 
the samavaya connexion between cause and effect, you have 
either to admit that the samavaya itself is joined by a 
certain connexion to the two terms which are connected by 
samavaya, and then that connexion will again require a new 
connexion (joining it to the two terms which it binds 
together), and you will thus be compelled to postulate an 
infinite series of connexions ; or else you will have to main- 
tain that the samavaya is not joined by any connexion to the 
terms which it binds together, and from that will result the 
dissolution of the bond which connects the two terms of 
the samavaya relation 2 . — Well then, the opponent rejoins, 
let us assume that the samavaya connexion as itself being a 
connexion may be connected with the terms which it joins 
without the help of any further connexion. — Then, we reply, 
conjunction (sawyoga) also must be connected with the two 
terms which it joins without the help of the samavaya 

1 Samavaya, commonly translated by inherence or intimate rela- 
tion, is, according to the Nyaya, the relation connecting a whole and 
its parts, substances, and qualities, &c. 

2 Samavayasya svatantryapakshara dushayati anabhyupagamya- 
mane^eti. Samavayasya samavayibhiA sambandho neshyate kirn 
tu svatantryam evety atiavayavavayavinor dravyaguwSdinS/w ia 
viprakarshaA syat sawnidhayakabh&vad ity arthaA. An. Gi. 
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connexion ; for conjunction also is a kind of connexion l . — 
Moreover, as substances, qualities, and so on are apprehended 
as standing in the relation of identity, the assumption of the 
samavaya relation has really no purport 

In what manner again do you — who maintain that the 
cause and the effect are joined by the samavaya relation — 
assume a substance consisting of parts which is an effect to 
abide in its causes, i.e. in the material parts of which it 
consists? Does it abide in all the parts taken together or 
in each particular part ? — If you say that it abides in all 
parts together, it follows that the whole as such cannot be 
perceived, as it is impossible that all the parts should be in 
contact with the organs of perception. (And let it not be 
objected that the whole may be apprehended through some 
of the parts only), for manyness which abides in all its 
substrates together (i. e. in all the many things), is not 
apprehended so long as only some of those substrates are 
apprehended. — Let it then be assumed that the whole 
abides in all the parts by the mediation of intervening 
aggregates of parts 2 . — In that case, we reply, we should 
have to assume other parts in addition to the primary 
originative parts of the whole, in order that by means of 
those other parts the whole could abide in the primary 
parts in the manner indicated by you. For we see (that 
one thing which abides in another abides there by means 
of parts different from those of that other thing), that the 
sword, for instance, pervades the sheath by means of parts 
different from the parts of the sheath. But an assumption 
of that kind would lead us into a regressus in infinitum, 
because in order to explain how the whole abides in certain 



1 A conclusion which is in . conflict with the NySya tenet that 
sawyoga, conjunction, as, for instance, of the jar and the ground 
on which it stands, is a quality (gu«a) inherent in the two conjoined 
substances by means of the samavaya relation. 

* So that the whole can be apprehended by us as such if we 
apprehend a certain part only; analogously to our apprehending 
the whole thread on which a garland of flowers is strung as soon as 
we apprehend some few of the flowers. 
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given parts we should always have to assume further parts 1 . 
— Well, then, let us maintain the second alternative, viz. that 
the whole abides in each particular part. — That also cannot 
be admitted ; for if the whole is present in one part it cannot 
be present in other parts also ; not any more than Devadatta 
can be present in Srughna and in Pa/aliputra on one and 
the same day. If the whole were present in more than one 
part, several wholes would result, comparable to Devadatta 
and Ya^wadatta, who, as being two different persons, may 
live one of them at Srughna and the other at Pa/aliputra.— 
If the opponent should rejoin that the whole may be fully 
present in each part, just as the generic character of the cow 
is fully present in each individual cow ; we point out that 
the generic attributes of the cow are visibly perceived in 
each individual cow, but that the whole is not thus perceived 
in each particular part. If the whole were fully present in 
each part, the consequence would be that the whole would 
produce its effects indifferently with any of its parts ; a cow, 
for instance, would give milk from her horns or her tail. But 
such things are not seen to take place. 

We proceed to consider some further arguments opposed 
to the doctrine that the effect does not exist in the cause. — 
That doctrine involves the conclusion that the actual origi- 
nation of an effect is without an agent and thus devoid of 
substantial being. For origination is an action, and as such 
requires an agent 2 , just as the action of walking does. To 
speak of an action without an agent would be a contradic- 

1 Kalpantaram utthapayati atheti, tatha ka. yath&vayavaiA sutraw 
kusumani vyapnuvat katipayakusumagraha»e«pi grihy ate tatha 
katipayavayavagraha»e»pi bhavaty avayavino graha»am ity arthaA. 
Tatra kim irambhakSvayavair eva teshv avayavf vartteta kirn vd 
tadatiriklivayavair iti vikalpySdyam pratyaha tadaptti. Yatra yad 
varttate tat tadatirikt&vayavair eva tatra vartamanam dr/'sb/am iti 
d/vsh/antagarbhaw hetum a£ash/e koreti. Dvitryam dushayati 
anavastheti. Kalpitfinantavayavavyavahitataya prakrMvayavino 
dflraviprakarshat tantunish/Aatvam pa/asya na syad iti bhava^. 
An. Gi. 

2 I. e. a something in which the action inheres ; not a causal 
agent. 

[34] 2 
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tion. But if you deny the pre-existence of the effect in the 
cause, it would have to be assumed that whenever the origi- 
nation of a jar, for instance, is spoken of the agent is not the 
jar (which before its origination did not exist) but something 
else, and again that when the origination of the two halves 
of the jar is spoken of the agent is not the two halves but 
something else. From this it would follow that the sentence, 
' the jar is originated,' means as much as ' the potter and 
the other (operative) causes are originated 1 .' But as a 
matter of fact the former sentence is never understood to 
mean the latter ; and it is, moreover, known that at the time 
when the jar originates, the potter, &c. are already in exist- 
ence. — Let us then say, the opponent resumes, that origi- 
nation is the connexion of the effect with the existence of 
its cause and its obtaining existence as a Self. — How, we 
ask in reply, can something which has not yet obtained 
existence enter into connexion with something else? A 
connexion is possible of two existing things only, not of one 
existing and one non-existing thing or of two non-existing 
things. To something non-existing which on that account 
is indefinable, it is moreover not possible to assign a limit 
as the opponent does when maintaining that the effect is 
non-existing before its origination ; for experience teaches 
us that existing things only such as fields apd houses have 
limits, but not non-existing things. If somebody should use, 
for instance, a phrase such as the following one, ' The son 
of a barren woman was king previously to the coronation of 
Pur«avarman,' the declaration of a limit in time implied in 
that phrase does not in reality determine that the son of the 
barren woman, i.e. a mere non-entity, either was or is or will 
be king. If the son of a barren woman could become an 
existing thing subsequently to the activity of some causal 



1 Every action, .Saftk&ra says, requires an agent, i. e. a substrate 
in which the action takes place. If we deny that the jar exists in 
the clay even before it is actually originated, we lose the substrate 
for the action of origination, i. e. entering into existence (for the 
non-existing jar cannot be the substratum of any action), and have 
to assume, for that action, other substrates, such as the operative 
causes of the jar. 
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agent, in that case it would be possible also that the non- 
existing effect should be something existing, subsequently 
to the activity of some causal agent. But we know that the 
one thing can take place no more than the other thing ; the 
non-existing effect and the son of the barren woman are 
both equally non-entities and can never be. — But, the 
asatkaryavadin here objects, from your doctrine there 
follows the result that the activity of causal agents is alto- 
gether purposeless. For if the effect were lying already 
fully accomplished in the cause and were non-different from 
it, nobody would endeavour to bring it about, no more than 
anybody endeavours to bring about the cause which is 
already fully accomplished previously to all endeavour. 
But as a matter of fact causal agents do endeavour to bring 
about effects, and it is in order not to have to condemn 
their efforts as altogether useless that we assume the non- 
existence of the effect previously to its origination. — Your 
objection is refuted, we reply, by the consideration that the 
endeavour of the causal agent may be looked upon as having 
a purpose in so far as it arranges the causal substance in 
the form of the effect. That, however, even the form of the 
effect (is not something previously non-existing, but) belongs 
to the Self of the cause already because what is devoid of 
Selfhood cannot be begun at all, we have already shown 
above. — Nor does a substance become another substance 
merely by appearing under a different aspect. Devadatta 
may at one time be seen with his arms and legs closely 
drawn up to his body, and another time with his arms and 
legs stretched out, and yet he remains the same substantial 
being, for he is recognised as such. Thus the persons also 
by whom we are surrounded, such as fathers, mothers, 
brothers, &c, remain the same, although we see them in 
continually changing states and attitudes ; for they are 
always recognised as fathers, mothers, brothers, and so on. 
If our opponent objects to this last illustrative example on 
the ground that fathers, mothers, and so on remain the 
same substantial beings, because the different states in which 
they appear are not separated from each other by birth or 
death, while the effect, for instance a jar, appears only after 

z 2 
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the cause, for instance the clay, has undergone destruction 
as it were (so that the effect may be looked upon as some- 
thing altogether different from the cause) ; we rebut this 
objection by remarking that causal substances also such as 
milk, for instance, are perceived to exist even after they 
have entered into the condition of effects such as curds and 
the like (so that we have no right to say that the cause 
undergoes destruction). And even in those cases where the 
continued existence of the cause is not perceived, as, for 
instance, in the case of seeds of the fig-tree from which there 
spring sprouts and trees, the term 'birth' (when applied to 
the sprout) only means that the causal substance, viz. the 
seed, becomes visible by becoming a sprout through the 
continual accretion of similar particles of matter ; and 
the term ' death ' only means that, through the secession of 
those particles, the cause again passes beyond the sphere of 
visibility. Nor can it be said that from such separation by 
birth and death as described just now it follows that the 
non-existing becomes existing, and the existing non- 
existing ; for if that were so, it would also follow that the 
unborn child in the mother's womb and the new-born babe 
stretched out on the bed are altogether different beings. 

It would further follow that a man is not the same person 
in childhood, manhood, and old age, and that terms such as 
father and the like are illegitimately used. — The preceding 
arguments may also be used to refute the (Bauddha doctrine) 
of all existence being momentary only 1 . 

The doctrine that the effect is non-existent previously to 
its actual origination, moreover, leads to the conclusion that 
the activity of the causal agent has no object ; for what does 
not exist cannot possibly be an object ; not any more than 
the ether can be cleft by swords and other weapons for 
striking or cutting. The object can certainly not be the 
inherent cause ; for that would lead to the erroneous con- 
clusion that from the activity of the causal agent, which has 
for its object the inherent cause, there results something else 

1 Which doctrine will be fully discussed in the second pada of 
this adhyaya. 
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(viz. the effect). And if (in order to preclude this erroneous 
conclusion) the opponent should say that the effect is (not 
something different from the cause, but) a certain relative 
power (atuaya) of the inherent cause ; he thereby would 
simply concede our doctrine, according to which the effect 
exists in the cause already. 

We maintain, therefore, as our final conclusion, that milk 
and other substances are called effects when they are in the 
state of curds and so on, and that it is impossible, even 
within hundreds of years, ever to bring about an effect which 
is different from its cause. The fundamental cause of all 
appears in the form of this and that effect, up to the last 
effect of all, just as an actor appears in various robes and 
costumes, and thereby becomes the basis for all the current 
notions and terms concerning the phenomenal world. 

The conclusion here established, on the ground of rea- 
soning, viz. that the effect exists already before its origina- 
tion, and is non-different from its cause, results also from 
a different scriptural passage. As under the preceding 
Sutra a Vedic passage was instanced which speaks of the 
non-existing, the different passage referred to in the present 
Sutra is the one (Kh. Up. VI, 2, 1) which refers to that 
which is. That passage begins, ' Being only was this in the 
beginning, one without a second,' refers, thereupon, to 
the doctrine of the Non-existent being the cause of the 
world (' Others say, Non-being was this in the beginning '), 
raises an objection against that doctrine (' How could that 
which is be born of that which is not?'), and, finally, re- 
affirms the view first set forth, ' Only Being was this in the 
beginning.' The circumstance that in this passage the 
effect, which is denoted by the word ' this,' is by Scripture, 
with reference to the time previous to its origination, co- 
ordinated with the cause denoted by the term 'Being,' 
proves that the effect exists in — and is non-different from — 
the cause. If it were before its origination non-existing 
and after it inhered in its cause by samavaya, it would be 
something different from the cause, and that would virtually 
imply an abandonment of the promise made in the passage. 
1 That instruction by which we hear what is not heard,' &c. 
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(VI, i, 3). The latter assertion is ratified, on the other 
hand, through the comprehension that the effect exists in — 
and is not different from — the cause. 

19. And like a piece of cloth. 

As of a folded piece of cloth we do not know clearly 
whether it is a piece of cloth or some other thing, while on 
its being unfolded it becomes manifest that the folded thing 
was a piece of cloth ; and as, so long as it is folded, we per- 
haps know that it is a piece of cloth but not of what definite 
length and width it is, while on its being unfolded we know 
these particulars, and at the same time that the cloth is not 
different from the folded object ; in the same way an effect, 
such as a piece of cloth, is non-manifest as long as it exists 
in its causes, i. e. the threads, &c. merely, while it becomes 
manifest and is clearly apprehended in consequence of the 
operations of shuttle, loom, weaver, and so on. — Applying 
this instance of the piece of cloth, first folded and then 
unfolded, to the general case of cause and effect, we con- 
clude that the latter is non-different from the former. 

20. And as in the case of the different vital 
airs. 

It is a matter of observation that when the operations of 
the different kinds of vital air — such as pra//a the ascending 
vital air, apana the descending vital air, &c. — are suspended, 
in consequence of the breath being held so that they exist in 
their causes merely, the only effect which continues to be ac- 
complished is life, while all other effects, such as the bending 
and stretching of the limbs and so on, are stopped. When, 
thereupon, the vital airs again begin to act, those other effects 
also are brought about, in addition to mere life. — Nor must 
the vital airs, on account of their being divided into classes, 
be considered as something else than vital air ; for wind (air) 
constitutes their common character. Thus (i. e. in the 
manner illustrated by the instance of the vital airs) the non- 
difference of the effect from the cause is to be conceived. — 
As, therefore, the whole world is an effect of Brahman and 
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non-different from it, the promise held out in the scriptural 
passage that ' What is not heard is heard, what is not per- 
ceived is perceived, what is not known is known ' (Kk. Up. 
VI, i, 3) is fulfilled 1 . 

2i. On account of the other (i.e. the individual 
soul) being designated (as non-different from Brah- 
man) there would attach (to Brahman) various 
faults, as, for instance, not doing what is bene- 
ficial. 

Another objection is raised against the doctrine of an 
intelligent cause of the world. — If that doctrine is accepted, 
certain faults, as, for instance, doing what is not beneficial, 
will attach (to the intelligent cause, i. e. Brahman), ' on ac- 
count of the other being designated.' For Scripture declares 
the other, i. e. the embodied soul, to be one with Brahman, 
as is shown by the passage, ' That is the Self ; that art thou, 
O Svetaketu ! ' (K/i. Up. VI, 8, 7.)— Or else (if we interpret 
' the other ' of the Sutra in a different way) Scripture declares 
the other, i.e. Brahman, to be the Self of the embodied 
soul. For the passage, ' Having created that he entered 
into it,' declares the creator, i. e. the unmodified Brahman, 
to constitute the Self of the embodied soul, in consequence 
of his entering into his products. The following passage 
also, ' Entering (into them) with this living Self I will evolve 
names and forms ' (K/i. Up. VI, 3, 2), in which the highest 
divinity designates the living (soul) by the word ' Self,' 
shows that the embodied Self is not different from Brahman. 
Therefore the creative power of Brahman belongs to the 
embodied Self also, and the latter, being thus an inde- 
pendent agent, might be expected to produce only what is 
beneficial to itself, and not things of a contrary nature, such 
as birth, death, old age, disease, and whatever may be the 
other meshes of the net of suffering. For we know that no 
free person will build a prison for himself, and take up his 
abode in it. Nor would a being, itself absolutely stainless, 

1 Because it has been shown that cause and effect are identical ; 
hence if the cause is known, the effect is known also. 
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look on this altogether unclean body as forming part of 
its Self. It would, moreover, free itself, according to its 
liking, of the consequences of those of its former actions 
which result in pain, and would enjoy the consequences of 
those actions only which are rewarded by pleasure. Fur- 
ther, it would remember that it had created this manifold 
world ; for every person who has produced some clearly 
appearing effect remembers that he has been the cause of it. 
And as the magician easily retracts, whenever he likes, the 
magical illusion which he had emitted, so the embodied 
soul also would be able to reabsorb this world into itself. The 
fact is, however, that the embodied soul cannot reabsorb its 
own body even. As we therefore see that ' what would be 
beneficial is not done,' the hypothesis of the world having 
proceeded from an intelligent cause is unacceptable. 

22. But the separate (Brahman, i.e. the Brahman 
separate from the individual souls) (is the creator) ; 
(the existence of which separate Brahman we learn) 
from the declaration of difference. 

The word 'but' discards the purvapaksha. — We rather 
declare that that omniscient, omnipotent Brahman, whose 
essence is eternal pure cognition and freedom, and which 
is additional to, i. e. different from the embodied Self, is the 
creative principle of the world. The faults specified above, 
such as doing what is not beneficial, and the like, do not 
attach to that Brahman ; for as eternal freedom is its charac- 
teristic nature, there is nothing either beneficial to be done 
by it or non-beneficial to be avoided by it. Nor is there 
any impediment to its knowledge and power; for it is 
omniscient and omnipotent. The embodied Self, on the 
other hand, is of a different nature, and to it the mentioned 
faults adhere. But then we do not declare it to be the 
creator of the world, on account of 'the declaration of 
difference.' For scriptural passages (such as, 'Verily, the 
Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be marked,' 
Bri. Up. II, 4, 5 ; 'The Self we must search out, we must 
try to understand,' Kh. Up. VIII, 7, i ; ' Then he becomes 
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united with the True,' Kh. Up. VI, 8, 1 ; ' This embodied. 
Self mounted by the intelligent Self,' Br*. Up. IV, 3, 35) 
declare differences founded on the relations of agent, object, 
and so on, and thereby show Brahman to be different from 
the individual soul. — And if it be objected that there are 
other passages declaratory of non-difference (for instance, 
'That art thou'), and that difference and non-difference 
cannot co-exist because contradictory, we reply that the 
possibility of the co-existence of the two is shown by the 
parallel instance of the universal ether and the ether limited 
by a jar. — Moreover, as soon as, in consequence of the decla- 
ration of non-difference contained in such passages as ' that 
art thou,' the consciousness of non-difference arises in us, the 
transmigratory state of the individual soul and the creative 
quality of Brahman vanish at once, the whole phenomenon of 
plurality, which springs from wrong knowledge, being sub- 
lated by perfect knowledge, and what becomes then of the 
creation and the faults of not doing what is beneficial, and 
the like ? For that this entire apparent world, in which good 
and evil actions are done, &c, is a mere illusion, owing to 
the non-discrimination of (the Self's) limiting adjuncts, viz. a 
body, and so on, which spring from name and form the pre- 
sentations of Nescience, and does in reality not exist at all, 
we have explained more than once. The illusion is analogous 
to the mistaken notion we entertain as to the dying, being 
born, being hurt, &c. of ourselves (our Selfs ; while in 
reality the body only dies, is born, &c). And with 
regard to the state in which the appearance of plurality is 
not yet sublated, it follows from passages declaratory of 
such difference (as, for instance, ' That we must search for,' 
&c.) that Brahman is superior to the individual soul ; 
whereby the possibility of faults adhering to it is excluded. 

23. And because the case is analogous to that 
of stones, &c. (the objections raised) cannot be 
established. 

As among minerals, which are all mere modifications of 
earth, nevertheless great variety is observed, some being 
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precious gems, such as diamonds, lapis lazuli, &c, others, 
such as crystals and the like, being of medium value, and 
others again stones only fit to be flung at dogs or crows ; 
and as from seeds which are placed in one and the same 
ground various plants are seen to spring, such as sandal- 
wood and cucumbers, which show the greatest difference 
in their leaves, blossoms, fruits, fragrancy, juice, &c. ; and 
as one and the same food produces various effects, such 
as blood and hair ; so the one Brahman also may contain 
in itself the distinction of the individual Selfs and the highest 
Self, and may produce various effects. Hence the objec- 
tions imagined by others (against the doctrine of Brahman 
being the cause of the world) cannot be maintained. — Fur- 
ther 1 arguments are furnished by the fact of all effects 
having, as Scripture declares, their origin in speech only, 
and by the analogous instance of the variety of dream phan- 
toms (while the dreaming person remains one). 

24. If you object on the ground of the observation 
of the employment (of instruments) ; (we say), No ; 
because as milk (transforms itself, so Brahman 
does). 

Your assertion that the intelligent Brahman alone, without 
a second, is the cause of the world cannot be maintained, on 
account of the observation of employment (of instruments). 
For in ordinary life we see that potters, weavers, and other 
handicraftsmen produce jars, cloth, and the like, after having 
put themselves in possession of the means thereto by pro- 
viding themselves with various implements, such as clay, 
staffs, wheels, string, &c. ; Brahman, on the other hand, 
you conceive to be without any help ; how then can it act as 
a creator without providing itself with instruments to work 
with ? — We therefore maintain that Brahman is not the cause 
of the world. 

This objection is not valid, because causation is possible 



1 Which arguments, the commentators say, are hinted at by the 
* and ' of the Sutra. 
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in consequence of a peculiar constitution of the causal sub- 
stance, as in the case of milk. Just as milk and water turn 
into curds and ice respectively, without any extraneous 
means, so it is in the case of Brahman also. And if you 
object to this analogy for the reason that milk, in order to 
turn into curds, does require an extraneous agent, viz. heat, 
we reply that milk by itself also undergoes a certain amount 
of definite change, and that its turning is merely accelerated 
by heat. If milk did not possess that capability of itself, 
heat could not compel it to turn ; for we see that air or ether, 
for instance, is not compelled by the action of heat to turn 
into sour milk. By the co-operation of auxiliary means the 
milk's capability of turning into sour milk is merely com- 
pleted. The absolutely complete power of Brahman, on 
the other hand, does not require to be supplemented by any 
extraneous help. Thus Scripture also declares, ' There is no 
effect and no instrument known of him, no one is seen like 
unto him or better ; his high power is revealed as manifold, 
as inherent, acting as force and knowledge ' (Sve. Up. VI, 
8). Therefore Brahman, although one only, is, owing to 
its manifold powers, able to transform itself into manifold 
effects ; just as milk is. 

25. And (the case of Brahman is) like that of 
gods and other beings in ordinary experience. 

Well, let it be admitted that milk and other non-intelli- 
gent things have the power of turning themselves into sour 
milk, &c. without any extraneous means, since it is thus 
observed. But we observe, on the other hand, that intelli- 
gent agents, as, for instance, potters, proceed to their several 
work only after having provided themselves with a complete 
set of instruments. How then can it be supposed that 
Brahman, which is likewise of an intelligent nature, should 
proceed without any auxiliary ? 

We reply, ' Like gods and others.' As gods, fathers, rt'shis, 
and other beings of great power, who are all of intelligent 
nature, are seen to create many and various objects, such 
as palaces, chariots, &c, without availing themselves of any 
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extraneous means, by their mere intention, which is effective 
in consequence of those beings' peculiar power — a fact 
vouchsafed by mantras, arthavadas, itihasas, and pura«as ; — 
and as the spider emits out of itself the threads of its 
web ; and as the female crane conceives without a male ; 
and as the lotus wanders from one pond to another without 
any means of conveyance ; so the intelligent Brahman also 
may be assumed to create the world by itself without ex- 
traneous means. 

Perhaps our opponent will argue against all this in the 
following style. — The gods and other beings, whom you 
have quoted as parallel instances, are really of a nature 
different from that of Brahman. For the material causes 
operative in the production of palaces and other material 
things are the bodies of the gods, and not their intelligent 
Selfs. And the web of the spider is produced from its saliva 
which, owing to the spider's devouring small insects, acquires 
a certain degree of consistency. And the female crane con- 
ceives from hearing the sound of thunder. And the lotus 
flower indeed derives from its indwelling intelligent principle 
the impulse of movement, but is not able actually to move 
in so far as it is a merely intelligent being l ; it rather wanders 
from pond to pond by means of its non-intelligent body, 
just as the creeper climbs up the tree. — Hence all these 
illustrative examples cannot be applied to the case of 
Brahman. 

To this we reply, that we meant to show merely that the 
case of Brahman is different from that of potters and similar 
agents. For while potters, &c, on the one side, and gods, 
&c, on the other side, possess the common attribute of intelli- 
gence, potters require for their work extraneous means (i. e. 
means lying outside their bodies) and gods do not. Hence 
Brahman also, although intelligent, is assumed to require 
no extraneous means. So much only we wanted to show 
by the parallel instance of the gods, &c. Our intention is 
to point out that a peculiarly conditioned capability which 

1 The right reading appears to be ' svayam eva fetana ' as found 
in some MSS. Other MSS. read -fetanaA. 
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is observed in some one case (as in that of the potter) is not 
necessarily to be assumed in all other cases also. 

26. Either the consequence of the entire (Brah- 
man undergoing change) has to be accepted, or else 
a violation of the texts declaring Brahman to be 
without parts. 

Hitherto we have established so much that Brahman, 
intelligent, one, without a second, modifying itself without 
the employment of any extraneous means, is the cause of the 
world. — Now, another objection is raised for the purpose of 
throwing additional light on the point under discussion. — 
The consequence of the Vedanta doctrine, it is said, will be 
that we must assume the entire Brahman to undergo the 
change into its effects, because it is not composed of parts. 
If Brahman, like earth and other matter, consisted of 
parts, we might assume that a part of it undergoes the 
change, while the other part remains as it is. But Scripture 
distinctly declares Brahman to be devoid of parts. Com- 
pare, ' He who is without parts, without actions, tranquil, 
without fault, without taint' (Sve. Up. VI, 19); 'That 
heavenly person is without body, he is both without and 
within, not produced ' (Mu. Up. II, 1,2); ' That great Being 
is endless, unlimited, consisting of nothing but knowledge ' 
(Bri. Up. II, 4, 12); 'He is to be described by No, no' 
(Br*. Up. Ill, 9, 26) ; ' It is neither coarse nor fine ' (Bri. 
Up. Ill, 8, 8); all which passages deny the existence of 
any distinctions in Brahman. — As, therefore, a partial modi- 
fication is impossible, a modification of the entire Brahman 
has to be assumed. But that involves a cutting off of 
Brahman from its very basis. — Another consequence of the 
Vedantic view is that the texts exhorting us to strive ' to 
see* Brahman become purposeless ; for the effects of Brahman 
may be seen without any endeavour, and apart from them 
no Brahman exists. — And, finally, the texts declaring Brah- 
man to be unborn are contradicted thereby. — If, on the other 
hand — in order to escape from these difficulties — we assume 
Brahman to consist of parts, we thereby do violence to those 
texts which declare Brahman not to be made up of parts. 
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Moreover, if Brahman is made up of parts, it follows that it 
is non-eternal. — Hence the Vedantic point of view cannot be 
maintained in any way. 

27. But (this is not so), on account of scriptural 
passages, and on account of (Brahman) resting on 
Scripture (only). 

The word 'but' discards the objection. — We deny this 
and maintain that our view is not open to any objections. — 
That the entire Brahman undergoes change, by no means 
follows from our doctrine, ' on account of sacred texts.' For 
in the same way as Scripture speaks of the origin of the 
world from Brahman, it also speaks of Brahman subsisting 
apart from its effects. This appears from the passages 
indicating the difference of cause and effect (' That divinity 
thought) let me enter into these three divinities with this 
living Self and evolve names and forms ; ' and, ' Such is 
the greatness of it, greater than it is the Person ; one foot 
of him are all things, three feet are what is immortal in 
heaven* (Kh. Up. Ill, 12, 6); further, from the passages 
declaring the unmodified Brahman to have its abode in 
the heart, and from those teaching that (in dreamless sleep) 
the individual soul is united with the True. For if the 
entire Brahman had passed into its effects, the limitation 
(of the soul's union with Brahman) to the state of dreamless 
sleep which is declared in the passage, 'then it is united 
with the True, my dear,' would be out of place ; since the 
individual soul is always united with the effects of Brah- 
man, and since an unmodified Brahman does not exist (on 
that hypothesis). Moreover, the possibility of Brahman 
becoming the object of perception by means of the senses 
is denied while its effects may thus be perceived. For 
these reasons the existence of an unmodified Brahman has 
to be admitted. — Nor do we violate those texts which 
declare Brahman to be without parts; we rather admit 
Brahman to be without parts just because Scripture reveals 
it. For Brahman which rests exclusively on the holy texts, 
and regarding which the holy texts alone are authori- 
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tative — not the senses, and so on — must be accepted such 
as the texts proclaim it to be. Now those texts declare, 
on the one hand, that not the entire Brahman passes over 
into its effects, and, on the other hand, that Brahman is 
without parts. Even certain ordinary things such as gems, 
spells, herbs, and the like possess powers which, owing to 
difference of time, place, occasion, and so on, produce 
various opposite effects, and nobody unaided by instruc- 
tion is able to find out by mere reflection the number 
of these powers, their favouring conditions, their objects, 
their purposes, &c. ; how much more impossible is it to 
conceive without the aid of Scripture the true nature of 
Brahman with its powers unfathomable by thought! As 
the Purawa says : ' Do not apply reasoning to what is 
unthinkable! The mark of the unthinkable is that it is 
above all material causes 1 .' Therefore the cognition of 
what is supersensuous is based on the holy texts only. 

But — our opponent will say — even the holy texts can- 
not make us understand what is contradictory. Brahman, 
you say, which is without parts undergoes a change, but 
not the entire Brahman. If Brahman is without parts, it 
does either not change at all or it changes in its entirety. 
If, on the other hand, it be said that it changes partly and 
persists partly, a break is effected in its nature, and from that 
it follows that it consists of parts. It is true that in matters 
connected with action (as, for instance, in the case of the two 
Vedic injunctions ' at the atiratra he is to take the shc<&Lrin- 
cup,' and ' at the atiratra he is not to take the shorfajin-cup ') 
any contradiction which may present itself to the under- 
standing is removed by the optional adoption of one of 
the two alternatives presented as action is dependent on 
man ; but in the case under discussion the adoption of one of 
the alternatives does not remove the contradiction because 
an existent thing (like Brahman) does not (like an action 
which is to be accomplished) depend on man. We are 
therefore met here by a real difficulty. 

• ' Prakr/iibhya iti, pratyakshadr/'sh/apadarthasvabhavebhyo yat 
paraw vilakshanam S/arySdyupadcragamyaw tad aftntyam ity 
anha^. An. Gi. 
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No, we reply, the difficulty is merely an apparent one ; 
as we maintain that the (alleged) break in Brahman's 
nature is a mere figment of Nescience. By a break of 
that nature a thing is not really broken up into parts, not 
any more than the moon is really multiplied by appearing 
double to a person of defective vision. By that element 
of plurality which is the fiction of Nescience, which is 
characterised by name and form, which is evolved as well 
as non-evolved, which is not to be defined either as the 
Existing or the Non-existing, Brahman becomes the basis 
of this entire apparent world with its changes, and so on, 
while in its true and real nature it at the same time remains 
unchanged, lifted above the phenomenal universe. And as 
the distinction of names and forms, the fiction of Nescience, 
originates entirely from speech only, it does not militate 
against the fact of Brahman being without parts. — Nor 
have the scriptural passages which speak of Brahman as 
undergoing change the] purpose of teaching the fact of 
change ; for such instruction would have no fruit. They 
rather aim at imparting instruction about Brahman's Self 
as raised above this apparent world ; that being an in- 
struction which we know to have a result of its own. For 
in the scriptural passage beginning ' He can only be 
described by No, no' (which passage conveys instruction 
about the absolute Brahman) a result is stated at the end, in 
the words ' O Canaka, you have indeed reached fearlessness ' 
(Bri. Up. IV, a, 4). — Hence our view does not involve any 
real difficulties. 

28. For thus it is in the (individual) Self also, 
and various (creations exist in gods \ &c). 

Nor is there any reason to find fault with the doctrine 
that there can be a manifold creation in the one Self, 
without destroying its character. For Scripture teaches 
us that there exists a multiform creation in the one Self 

1 This is the way in which .Sankara divides the SOtra ; An. Gi. 
remarks to ' loke*po, &c. : atmani £eti vyakhyaya vi&trfo £a hiti 
vya^ash/e.' 
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of a dreaming person, ' There are no chariots in that state, 
no horses, no roads, but he himself creates chariots, horses, 
and roads' (Br/. Up. IV, 3, 10). In ordinary life too 
multiform creations, elephants, horses, and the like are 
seen to exist in gods, &c, and magicians without in- 
terfering with the unity of their being. Thus a multiform 
creation may exist in Brahman also, one as it is, without 
divesting it of its character of unity. 

29. And because the objection (raised against 
our view) lies against his (the opponent's) view 
likewise. 

Those also who maintain that the world has sprung 
from the pradhana implicitly teach that something not 
made up of parts, unlimited, devoid of sound and other 
qualities — viz. the pradhana — is the cause of an effect — viz. 
the world — which is made up of parts, is limited and is 
characterised by the named qualities. Hence it follows 
from that doctrine also either that the pradhana as not 
consisting of parts has to undergo a change in its entirety, 
or else that the view of its not consisting of parts has to be 
abandoned. — But — it might be pleaded in favour of the 
Sankhyas — they do not maintain their pradhana to be with- 
out parts; for they define it as the state of equilibrium 
of the three gu/tas, Goodness, Passion, and Darkness, so 
that the pradhana forms a whole containing the three 
guwas as its parts. — We reply that such a partiteness as 
is here proposed does not remove the objection in hand 
because still each of the three qualities is declared to be 
in itself without parts 1 . And each gu«a by itself assisted 
merely by the two other gu«as constitutes the material 
cause of that part of the world which resembles it in its 
nature 2 . — So that the objection lies against the Sankhya 

1 So that if it undergoes modifications it must either change in 
its entirety, or else — against the assumption — consist of parts. 

* The last clause precludes the justificatory remark that the 
stated difficulties can be avoided if we assume the three guwas in 
combination only to undergo modification ; if this were so the 
inequality of the different effects could not be accounted for. 
f34] . A a 
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view likewise. — Well, then, as the reasoning (on which the 
doctrine of the impartitencss of the pradhana rests) is not 
absolutely safe, let us assume that the pradhana consists 
of parts. — If you do that, we reply, it follows that the 
pradhana cannot be eternal, and so on. — Let it then be said 
that the various powers of the pradhana to which the 
variety of its effects is pointing are its parts. — Well, we 
reply, those various powers are admitted by us also who 
see the cause of the world in Brahman. 

The same objections lie against the doctrine of the 
world having originated from atoms. For on that doctrine 
one atom when combining with another must, as it is not 
made up of parts, enter into the combination with its 
whole extent, and as thus no increase of bulk takes place 
we do not get beyond the first atom l . If, on the other 
hand, you maintain that the atom enters into the com- 
bination with a part only, you offend against the assumption 
of the atoms having no parts. 

As therefore all views are equally obnoxious to the objec- 
tions raised, the latter cannot be urged against any one view 
in particular, and the advocate of Brahman has consequently 
cleared his doctrine. 

30. And (the highest divinity is) endowed with all 
(powers) because that is seen (from Scripture). 

We have stated that this multiform world of effects is 
possible to Brahman, because, although one only, it is 
endowed with various powers. — How then — it may be 
asked — do you know that the highest Brahman is endowed 
with various powers? — He is, we reply, endowed with all 
powers, ' because that is seen.' For various scriptural pas- 
sages declare that the highest divinity possesses all powers, 
* He to whom all actions, all desires, all odours, all tastes 
belong, he who embraces all this, who never speaks, and is 

1 As an atom has no parts it cannot enter into partial contact 
with another, and the only way in which the two can combine is 
entire interpenetration ; in consequence of which the compound of 
two atoms would not occupy more space than one atom. 
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never surprised' (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 4); 'He who desires 
what is true and imagines what is true' (Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 
1) ; ' He who knows all (in its totality), and cognizes all (in 
its detail ') (Mu. Up. 1, 1,9); ' By the command of that Im- 
perishable, O Gargi, sun and moon stand apart ' (Br/. Up. 
Ill, 8, 9) ; and other similar passages. 

31. If it be said that (Brahman is devoid of 
powers) on account of the absence of organs ; (we 
reply that) this has been explained (before). 

Let this be granted. — Scripture, however, declares the 
highest divinity to be without (bodily) organs of action 1 ; 
so, for instance, in the passage, ' It is without eyes, without 
ears, without speech, without mind* (Br/. Up. Ill, 8, 8). 
Being such, how should it be able to produce effects, 
although it may be endowed with all powers? For we 
know (from mantras, arthavadas, &c.) that the gods and 
other intelligent beings, though endowed with all powers, 
are capable of producing certain effects only because they are 
furnished with bodily instruments of action. And, moreover, 
how can the divinity, to whom the scriptural passage, ' No, 
no,' denies all attributes, be endowed with all powers ? 

The appropriate reply to this question has been already 
given above. The transcendent highest Brahman can be 
fathomed by means of Scripture only, not by mere reasoning. 
Nor are we obliged to assume that the capacity of one being 
is exactly like that which is observed in another. It has 
likewise been explained above that although all qualities are 
denied of Brahman we nevertheless may consider it to be 
endowed with powers, if we assume in its nature an element 
of plurality, which is the mere figment of Nescience. 
Moreover, a scriptural passage (' Grasping without hands, 
hastening without feet, he sees without eyes, he hears 
without ears,' 5ve. Up. Ill, 19) declares that Brahman, 

1 The Sutra is concerned with the body only as far as it is an 
instrument; the case of extraneous instruments having already 
been disposed of in Sutra 24. 

a a 2 
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although devoid of bodily organs, possesses all possible 
capacities. 

32. (Brahman is) not (the creator of the world), 
on account of (beings engaging in any action) having 
a motive. 

Another objection is raised against the doctrine of an 
intelligent cause of the world. — The intelligent highest Self 
cannot be the creator of the sphere of this world, ' on account 
of actions having a purpose.' — We know from ordinary ex- 
perience that man, who is an intelligent being, begins to act 
after due consideration only, and does not engage even in 
an unimportant undertaking unless it serves some purpose 
of his own ; much less so in important business. There is 
also a scriptural passage confirming this result of common 
experience, ' Verily everything is not dear that you may love 
everything ; but that you may love the Self therefore every- 
thing is dear' (Br;. Up. II, 4, 5). Now the undertaking of 
creating the sphere of this world, with all its various con- 
tents, is certainly a weighty one. If, then, on the one hand, 
you assume it to serve some purpose of the intelligent highest 
Self, you thereby sublate its self-sufficiency vouched for by 
Scripture ; if, on the other hand, you affirm absence of 
motive on its part, you must affirm absence of activity 
also. — Let us then assume that just as sometimes an intel- 
ligent person when in a state of frenzy proceeds, owing to 
his mental aberration, to action without a motive, so the 
highest Self also created this world without any motive. — 
That, we reply, would contradict the omniscience of the 
highest Self, which is vouched for by Scripture. — Hence 
the doctrine of the creation proceeding from an intelligent 
Being is untenable. 

^^. But (Brahman's creative activity) is mere 
sport, such as we see in ordinary life. 

The word 'but ' discards the objection raised. — We see in 
every-day life that certain doings of princes or other men 
of high position who have no unfulfilled desires left have no 
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reference to any extraneous purpose, but proceed from mere 
sportfulness, as, for instance, their recreations in places of 
amusement. We further see that the process of inhalation 
and exhalation is going on without reference to any 
extraneous purpose, merely following the law of its own 
nature. Analogously, the activity of the Lord also may be 
supposed to be mere sport, proceeding from his own nature *, 
without reference to any purpose. For on the ground 
neither of reason nor of Scripture can we construe any other 
purpose of the Lord. Nor can his nature be questioned 2 . — 
Although the creation of this world appears to us a weighty 
and difficult undertaking, it is mere play to the Lord, whose 
power is unlimited. And if in ordinary life we might pos- 
sibly, by close scrutiny, detect some subtle motive, even for 
sportful action, we cannot do so with regard to the actions 
of the Lord, all whose wishes are fulfilled, as Scripture says. 
— Nor can it be said that he either does not act or acts like 
a senseless person ; for Scripture affirms the fact of the crea- 
tion on the one hand, and the Lord's omniscience on the 
other hand. And, finally, we must remember that the scrip- 
tural doctrine of creation does not refer to the highest reality ; 
it refers to the apparent world only, which is characterised by 
name and form, the figments of Nescience, and it, moreover, 
aims at intimating that Brahman is the Self of everything. 

34. Inequality (of dispensation) and cruelty (the 
Lord can)not (be reproached with), on account of 

1 The nature (svabhava) of the Lord is, the commentators say, 
Maya joined with time and karman. 

1 This clause is an answer to the objection that the Lord might 
remain at rest instead of creating a world useless to himself and 
the cause of pain to others. For in consequence of his conjunction 
with Maya the creation is unavoidable. Go. An. Avidyd naturally 
tends towards effects, without any purpose. Bha. 

An. Gi. remarks : Nanu liladav asmadadinam akasmad eva 
nivr/tter api darcan&d trvarasyapi mayamayySw lilayaw tatha- 
bhave vinapi samyaggwanaw saws&rasamuMAittir iti tatraha na leti. 
AnirvS^yS khalv avidya parasyexvarasya >fra svabhavo lfleti ioiyale 
tatra na pratitikasvabhavayam anupapattir avataratity arthaA. 
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his regarding (merit and demerit) ; for so (Scripture) 
declares. 

In order to strengthen the tenet which we are at present 
defending, we follow the procedure of him who shakes a pole 
planted in the ground (in order to test whether it is firmly 
planted), and raise another objection against the doctrine 
of the Lord being the cause of the world. — The Lord, it is 
said, cannot be the cause of the world, because, on that 
hypothesis, the reproach of inequality of dispensation and 
cruelty would attach to him. Some beings, viz. the gods 
and others, he renders eminently happy ; others, as for 
instance the animals, eminently unhappy ; to some again, as 
for instance men, he allots an intermediate position. To a 
Lord bringing about such an unequal condition of things, 
passion and malice would have to be ascribed, just as to 
any common person acting similarly ; which attributes 
would be contrary to the essential goodness of the Lord 
affirmed by ►S'ruti and Smr/ti. Moreover, as the infliction of 
pain and the final destruction of all creatures would form 
part of his dispensation, he would have to be taxed with 
great cruelty, a quality abhorred by low people even. For 
these two reasons Brahman cannot be the cause of the world. 

The Lord, we reply, cannot be reproached with inequality 
of dispensation and cruelty, ' because he is bound by regards.' 
If the Lord on his own account, without any extraneous 
regards, produced this unequal creation, he would expose 
himself to blame ; but the fact is, that in creating he is bound 
by certain regards, i. e. he has to look to merit and demerit. 
Hence the circumstance of the creation being unequal is due 
to the merit and demerit of the living creatures created, and 
is not a fault for which the Lord is to blame. The position 
of the Lord is to be looked on as analogous to that of 
Par^anya, the Giver of rain. For as Par^anya is the com- 
mon cause of the production of rice, barley, and other plants, 
while the difference between the various species is due to the 
various potentialities lying hidden in the respective seeds, 
so the Lord is the common cause of the creation of gods, 
men, &c, while the differences between these classes of beings 
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are due to the different merit belonging to the individual 
souls. Hence the Lord, being bound by regards, cannot be 
reproached with inequality of dispensation and cruelty. — 
And if we are asked how we come to know that the Lord, 
in creating this world with its various conditions, is bound 
by regards, we reply that Scripture declares that ; compare, 
for instance, the two following passages, ' For he (the Lord) 
makes him, whom he wishes to lead up from these worlds, 
do a good deed ; and the same makes him, whom he wishes 
to lead down from these worlds, do a bad deed ' (Kaush. 
Up. Ill, 8) 1 ; and, ' A man becomes good by good work, 
bad by bad work ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 2, 13). Smn'ti passages 
also declare the favour of the Lord and its opposite to de- 
pend on the different quality of the works of living beings ; 
so, for instance, ' I serve men in the way in which they 
approach me' (Bha. Gi. IV, 11). 

35. If it be objected that it (viz. the Lord's 
having regard to merit and demerit) is impossible 
on account of the non-distinction (of merit and 
demerit, previous to the first creation) ; we refute 
the objection on the ground of (the world) being 
without a beginning. 

But — an objection is raised — the passage, ' Being only 
this was in the beginning, one, without a second,' affirms 
that before the creation there was no distinction and conse- 
quently no merit on account of which the creation might 
have become unequal. And if we assume the Lord to have 
been guided in his dispensations by the actions of living 
beings subsequent to the creation, we involve ourselves in 
the circular reasoning that work depends on diversity of 

1 From this passage we must not — the commentators say — infer 
injustice on the part of the Lord ; for the previous merit or demerit 
of a being determines the specific quality of the actions which he 
performs in his present existence, the Lord acting as the common 
cause only (as Par^anya does). 
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condition of life, and diversity of condition again on work. 
The Lord may be considered as acting with regard to reli- 
gious merit after distinction had once arisen ; but as before 
that the cause of inequality, viz. merit, did not exist, it 
follows that the first creation must have been free from 
inequalities. 

This objection we meet by the remark, that the transmi- 
gratory world is without beginning.— The objection would 
be valid if the world had a beginning ; but as it is without 
beginning, merit and inequality are, like seed and sprout, 
caused as well as causes, and there is therefore no logical 
objection to their operation. — To the question how we know 
that the world is without a beginning, the next Sutra replies. 

36. (The beginninglessness of the world) recom- 
mends itself to reasonand is seen (from Scripture). 

The beginninglessness of the world recommends itself to 
reason. For if it had a beginning it would follow that, the 
world springing into existence without a cause, the released 
souls also would again enter into the circle of transmigratory 
existence ; and further, as then there would exist no deter- 
mining cause of the unequal dispensation of pleasure and 
pain, we should have to acquiesce in the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments being allotted, without reference to previous 
good or bad actions. That the Lord is not the cause of the 
inequality, has already been remarked. Nor can Nescience 
by itself be the cause, as it is of a uniform nature. On 
the other hand, Nescience may be the cause of inequality, 
if it be considered as having regard to merit accruing from 
action produced by the mental impressions of wrath, hatred, 
and other afflicting passions 1 . Without merit and demerit 
nobody can enter into existence, and again, without a body 
merit and demerit cannot be formed ; so that — on the doc- 



1 RagadvcsliamoM ragadayas te Aa purushaw dukhadibhi^ 
kluyanitti klcras teshajw vasana// karmapravr/ttyanuguwas tabhir 
akshiptam dharmadilaksliawaOT karma tadapekshavidya. An. Gi. 
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trine of the world having a beginning — we are led into a 
logical see-saw. The opposite doctrine, on the other hand, 
explains all matters in a manner analogous to the case of the 
seed and sprout, so that no difficulty remains. — Moreover, 
the fact of the world being without a beginning, is seen in 
•Sruti and Smr/ti. In the first place, we have the scriptural 
passage, ' Let me enter with this living Self (^iva),' &c. {Kk. 
Up. VI, 3, 2). Here the circumstance of the embodied 
Self (the individual soul) being called, previously to creation, 
' the living Self — a name applying to it in so far as it is 
the sustaining principle of the prawas — shows that this 
phenomenal world is without a beginning. For if it had a 
beginning, the pra//as would not exist before that beginning, 
and how then could the embodied Self be denoted, with 
reference to the time of the world's beginning, by a name 
which depends on the existence of those prawas ? Nor can 
it be said that it is so designated with a view to its future 
relation to the pra«as ; it being a settled principle that a 
past relation, as being already existing, is of greater force than 
a mere future relation. — Moreover, we have the mantra, 'As 
the creator formerly devised (akalpayat) sun and moon' 
{Ri. Samh. X, 190, 3), which intimates the existence of 
former Kalpas. Smr/ti also declares the world to be 
without a beginning, ' Neither its form is known here, nor 
its end, nor its beginning, nor its support' (Bha. Gl. XV, 
3). And the Pura«a also declares that there is no measure 
of the past and the future Kalpas. 

37. And because all the qualities (required in the 
cause of the world) are present (in Brahman). 

The teacher has now refuted all the objections, such as 
difference of character, and the like, which other teachers 
have brought forward against what he had established as 
the real sense of the Veda, viz. that the intelligent Brahman 
is the cause and matter of this world. 

Now, before entering on a new chapter, whose chief aim it 
will be to refute the (positive) opinions held by other teach- 
ers, he sums up the foregoing chapter, the purport of which 
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it was to show why h i s view should be accepted. — Because, 
if that Brahman is acknowledged as the cause of the world, 
all attributes required in the cause (of the world) are seen 
to be present — Brahman being all-knowing, all-powerful, 
and possessing the great power of Maya, — on that account 
this our system, founded on the Upanishads, is not open to 
any objections. 
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SECOND PADA. 
Reverence to the highest Self! 

1. That which is inferred (by the Sankhyas, viz. 
the pradhana) cannot be the cause (of the world), 
on account of the orderly arrangement (of the world) 
being impossible (on that hypothesis). 

Although it is the object of this system to define the true 
meaning of the Vedanta-texts and not, like the science of 
Logic, to establish or refute some tenet by mere ratiocin- 
ation, still it is incumbent on thorough- students of the 
Vedanta to refute the Sankhya and other systems which 
are obstacles in the way of perfect knowledge. For this 
purpose a new chapter is begun. (Nor must it be said that 
the refutation of the other systems ought to have preceded 
the establishment of the Vedanta position; for) as the 
determination of the sense of the Vedanta-passages directly 
subserves perfect knowledge, we have at first, by means of 
such a determination, established our own position, since 
this is a task more important than the refutation of the 
views entertained by others. 

Here an opponent might come forward and say that we 
are indeed entitled to establish our own position, so as to 
define perfect knowledge which is the means of release to 
those desirous of it, but that no use is apparent of a refuta- 
tion of other opinions, a proceeding productive of nothing 
but hate and anger. — There is a use, we reply. For there 
is some danger of men of inferior intelligence looking upon 
the Sankhya and similar systems as requisite for perfect 
knowledge, because those systems have a weighty appear- 
ance, have been adopted by authoritative persons, and 
profess to lead to perfect knowledge. Such people might 
therefore think that those systems with their abstruse argu- 
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merits were propounded by omniscient sages, and might on 
that account have faith in them. For this reason we must 
endeavour to demonstrate their intrinsic worthlessness. 

But, it might be said, the Sankhya and similar systems 
have already been impugned in several Sutras of the first 
adhyaya (I, 1, 5, 18 ; 1, 4, 28) ; why, then, controvert them 
again ? — The task — we reply — which we are now about to 
undertake differs from what we have already accomplished. 
As the Saftkhyas and other philosophers also quote, in 
order to establish their own positions, the Vedanta-passages 
and interpret them in such a manner as to make them agree 
with their own systems, we have hitherto endeavoured to 
show that their interpretations are altogether fallacious. 
Now, however, we are going to refute their arguments in an 
independent manner, without any reference to the Vedanta- 
texts. 

The Sankhyas', to make a beginning with them, argue 
as follows. — Just as jars, dishes, and other products which 
possess the common quality of ' consisting of clay are seen 
to have for their cause clay in general ; so we must suppose 
that all the outward and inward (i.e. inanimate and ani- 
mate) effects which are endowed with the characteristics of 
pleasure, pain, and dulness ' have for their causes pleasure, 
pain, and dulness in general. Pleasure, pain, and dulness in 
their generality together constitute the threefold pradhana. 
This pradhana which is non- intelligent evolves itself spon- 
taneously into multiform modifications 2 , in order thus to 
effect the purposes (i. e. enjoyment, release, and so on) of 
the intelligent soul. — The existence of the pradhana is to 
be inferred from other circumstances also, such as the limita- 
tion of. all effects and the like 3 . 

Against this doctrine we argue as follows. — If you San- 
khyas base your theory on parallel instances merely, we point 

1 The characteristics of Goodness, Passion, and Darkness, the 
three constituent elements (gu«a) of the pradhana. Sa. Ka. 12, 13. 

2 Viz. the great principle (mahat), ahankara, &c. Sa. Ka. 3. 

' The arguments here referred to are enumerated in the Sa\ Ka. 
15; Sa. Sutras I, 129 ff. 
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out that a non-intelligent thing which, without being guided 
by an intelligent being, spontaneously produces effects 
capable of subserving the purposes of some particular 
person is nowhere observed in the world. We rather 
observe that houses, palaces, couches, pleasure-grounds, and 
the like — things which according to circumstances are con- 
ducive to the obtainment of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain — are made by workmen endowed with intelligence. 
Now look at this entire world which appears, on the one 
hand, as external (i. e. inanimate) in the form of earth and the 
other elements enabling (the souls) to enjoy the fruits of 
their various actions, and; on the other hand, as animate, in 
the form of bodies which belong to the different classes of 
beings, possess a definite arrangement of organs, and are 
therefore capable of constituting the abodes of fruition ; 
look, we say, at this world, of which the most ingenious 
workmen cannot even form a conception in their minds, and 
then say if a non-intelligent principle like the pradhana is 
able to fashion it ! Other non-intelligent things such as 
stones and clods of earth are certainly not seen to possess 
analogous powers. We rather must assume that just as 
clay and similar substances are seen to fashion themselves 
into various forms, if worked upon by potters and the like, 
so the pradhana also (when modifying itself into its effects) 
is ruled by some intelligent principle. When endeavouring 
to determine the nature of the primal cause (of the world), 
there is no need for us to take our stand on those attributes 
only which form part of the nature of material causes such 
as clay, &c, and not on those also which belong to 
extraneous agents such as potters, &C. 1 Nor (if remem- 
bering this latter point) do we enter into conflict with any 
means of right knowledge ; we, on the contrary, are in direct 
agreement with Scripture which teaches that an intelligent 

1 If we attempt to infer the nature of the universal cause from 
its effects on the ground of parallel instances, as, for instance, that 
of an earthen jar whose material cause is clay, we must remember 
that the jar has sprung from clay not without the co-operation of 
an intelligent being, viz. the potter. 
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cause exists.— For the reason detailed in the above, i.e. on 
account of the impossibility of the ' orderly arrangement ' 
(of the world), a non-intelligent cause of the world is not to 
be inferred. — The word ' and ' (in the Sutra) adds other 
reasons on account of which the pradhana cannot be inferred, 
viz. ' on account of the non-possibility of endowment,' &c. 
For it cannot be maintained ' that all outward and inward 
effects are ' endowed ' with the nature of pleasure, pain, and 
dulness, because pleasure, &c. are known as inward (mental) 
states, while sound, &c. (i. e. the sense-objects) are known 
as being of a different nature (i. e. as outward things), and 
moreover as being the operative causes of pleasure, &c. 2 
And, further, although the sense-object such as sound and 
so on is one, yet we observe that owing to the difference of 
the mental impressions (produced by it) differences exist in 
the effects it produces, one person being affected by it 
pleasantly, another painfully, and so on 3 . — (Turning to the 
next Saftkhya argument which infers the existence of the 
pradhana from the limitation of all effects), we remark that 
he who concludes that all inward and outward effects depend 
on a conjunction of several things, because they are limited 
(a conclusion based on the observation that some limited 
effects such as root and sprout, &c. depend on the conjunc- 
tion of several things), is driven to the conclusion that the 
three constituents of the pradhana, viz. Goodness, Passion, 
and Darkness, likewise depend on the conjunction of several 



1 As had been asserted above for the purpose of inferring there- 
from, according to the principle of the equality of cause and effect, 
the existence of the three constituents of the pradhana. 

* And a thing cannot consist of that of which it is the cause. 

' Which differences cannot be reconciled with the Saftkhya 
hypothesis of the object itself consisting of either pleasure or pain, 
&c. — ' If things consisted in themselves of pleasure, pain, &a, then 
sandal ointment (which is cooling, and on that account pleasant in 
summer) would be pleasant in winter also; for sandal never is 
anything but sandal. — And as thistles never are anything but 
thistles they ought, on the Saftkhya hypothesis, to be eaten with 
enjoyment not only by camels but by men also.' BhS. 
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antecedents 1 ; for they also are limited 2 . — Further 3 , it is 
impossible to use the relation of cause and effect as a reason 
for assuming that all effects whatever have a non-intelligent 
principle for their antecedent ; for we have shown already 
that that relation exists in the case of couches and chairs 
also, over whose production intelligence presides. 

2. And on account of (the impossibility of) ac- 
tivity. 

Leaving the arrangement of the world, we now pass on to 
the activity by which it is produced. — The three guwas, 
passing out of the state of equipoise and entering into the 
condition of mutual subordination and superordination, 
originate activities tending towards the production of 
particular effects. — Now these activities also cannot be 
ascribed to a non-intelligent pradhana left to itself, as no 
such activity is seen in clay and similar substances, or in 
chariots and the like. For we observe that clay and the 
like, and chariots — which are in their own nature non- 
intelligent — enter on activities tending towards particular 
effects only when they are acted upon by intelligent beings 
such as potters, &c. in the one case, and horses and the like 
in the other case. From what is seen we determine what is 
not seen. Hence a non-intelligent cause of the world is not 
to be inferred because, on that hypothesis, the activity 
without which the world cannot be produced would be 
impossible. 

But, the Sarikhya rejoins, we do likewise not observe 
activity on the part of mere intelligent beings. — True ; we 
however see activity on the part of non-intelligent things 
such as chariots and the like when they are in conjunction 
with intelligent beings. — But, the Saiikhya again objects, 
we never actually observe activity on the part of an intel- 



1 Samsargapurvakatvaprasanga iti gwianam samsr/sh/anekava- 
sluprakn'tikatvaprasaktir ity artha£. An. Gi. 

s For they limit one another. 

* To proceed to the argument • from the separateness of cause 
and effect ' (Sa. Ka. 15). 
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"ligent being even when in conjunction with a non-intelligent 
thing. — Very well ; the question then arises : Does the 
activity belong to that in which it is actually observed (as 
the Sankhya says), or to that on account of the conjunction 
with which it is observed (as the Vedantin avers) ? — We 
must, the Sankhya replies, attribute activity to that in 
which it is actually seen, since both (i. e. the activity and its 
abode) are matter of observation. A mere intelligent 
being, on the other hand, is never observed as the abode of 
activity while a chariot is. The 1 existence of an intelligent 
Self joined to a body and so on which are the abode of 
activity can be established (by inference) only ; the inference 
being based on the difference observed between living bodies 
and mere non-intelligent things, such as chariots and the like. 
For this very reason, viz. that intelligence is observed only 
where a body is observed while it is never seen without a 
body, the Materialists consider intelligence to be a mere 
attribute of the body. — Hence activity belongs only to 
what is non-intelligent. 

To all this we — the Vedantins — make the following 
reply. — We do not mean to say that activity does not 
belong to those non-intelligent things in which it is observed ; 
it does indeed belong to them; but it results from an 
intelligent principle, because it exists when the latter is 
present and does not exist when the latter is absent. Just 
as the effects of burning and shining, which have their abode 
in wood and similar material, are indeed not observed when 
there is mere fire (i. e. are not due to mere fire ; as mere 
fire, i. e. fire without wood, &c, does not exist), but at the 
same time result from fire only as they are seen when fire 
is present and are not seen when fire is absent ; so, as the 
Materialists also admit, only intelligent bodies are observed 

1 The next sentences furnish the answer to the question how 
the intelligent Self is known at all if it is not the object of per- 
ception. — Pratyakshatvabhave katham atmasiddhir ity asarikya 
anumanad ity aha, pravr/ttiti. Anumanasiddhasya £etanasya na 
pravmtyforayateti darrayitum evak&ra//. Katham anumanam ity 
apekshaySm tatprakarawz su£ayati kevaleti. Vailaksha»ya/» pr&ni- 
dimattvam. An. Gi. 
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to be the movers of chariots and other non-intelligent 
things. The motive power of intelligence is therefore 
incontrovertible. — But — an objection will be raised — your 
Self even if joined to a body is incapable of exercising mov- 
ing power, for motion cannot be effected by that the nature 
of which is pure intelligence. — A thing, we reply, which is 
itself devoid of motion may nevertheless move other things. 
The magnet is itself devoid of motion, and yet it moves 
iron ; and colours and the other objects of sense, although 
themselves devoid of motion, produce movements in the 
eyes and the other organs of sense. So the Lord also who 
is all-present, the Self of all, all-knowing and all-powerful 
may, although himself unmoving, move the universe. — If it 
finally be objected that (on the Vedanta doctrine) there is 
no room for a moving power as in consequence of the 
oneness (aduality) of Brahman no motion can take place ; 
we reply that such objections have repeatedly been refuted 
by our pointing to the fact of the Lord being fictitiously 
connected with Maya, which consists of name and form 
presented by Nescience. — Hence motion can be reconciled 
with the doctrine of an all-knowing first cause ; but not 
with the doctrine of a non-intelligent first cause. 

3. If it be said (that the pradhana moves) like 
milk or water, (we reply that) there also (the motion 
is due to intelligence). 

Well, the Sankhya resumes, listen then to the following 
instances. — As non-sentient milk flows forth from its own 
nature merely for the nourishment of the young animal, and 
as. non-sentient water, from its own nature, flows along for 
the benefit of mankind ; so the pradhana also, although non- 
intelligent, may be supposed to move from its own nature 
merely for the purpose of effecting the highest end of man. 

This argumentation, we reply, is unsound again ; for as 
the adherents of both doctrines admit that motion is not 
observed in the case of merely non-intelligent things such 
as chariots, &c, we infer that water and milk also move 
only because they are directed by intelligent powers. 
Scriptural passages, moreover (such as ' He who dwells in 
[34] B b 
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the water and within the water, who rules the water within,' 
Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 4; and, 'By the command of that Akshara, 
O Gargi, some rivers flow to the East,' &c, Br*. Up. 111,8, 9), 
declare that everything in this world which flows is directed 
by the Lord. Hence the instances of milk and water as 
belonging themselves to that class of cases which prove our 
general principle l cannot be used to show that the latter is 
too wide. — Moreover, the cow, which is an intelligent being 
and loves her calf, makes her milk flow by her wish to do 
so, and the milk is in addition drawn forth by the sucking 
of the calf. Nor does water move either with absolute 
independence — for its flow depends on the declivity of the 
soil and similar circumstances— or independently of an 
intelligent principle, for we have shown that the latter is 
present in all cases — If, finally, our opponent should point 
to Sfttra II, 1, 24 as contradicting the present Sutra, we 
remark that there we have merely shown on the ground of 
ordinary experience that an effect may take place in itself 
independently of any external instrumental cause ; a con- 
clusion which does not contradict the doctrine, based on 
Scripture, that all effects depend on the Lord. 

4. And because (the pradhana), on account of 
there existing nothing beyond it, stands in no rela- 
tion ; (it cannot be active.) 

The three gu;*as of the Sankhyas when in a state of equi- 
poise form the pradhana. Beyond the pradhana there 
exists no external principle which could either impel the 
pradhana to activity or restrain it from activity. The soul 
(purusha), as we know, is indifferent, neither moves to — nor 
restrains from — action. As therefore the pradhana stands 
in no relation, it is impossible to see why it should sometimes 
modify itself into the great principle (mahat) and sometimes 
not. The activity and non-activity (by turns) of the Lord, 

1 Viz. that whatever moves or acts does so under the influence 
of intelligence. — Sidhyapakshanikshiptatvam sadhyavati pakshe 
pravish/atvam eva ta£ £a sapakshanikshiptatvasySpy upalakshanam, 
anupanyaso na vyabhi^arabhflmir ity artha£. An. Gi. 
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on the other hand, are not contrary to reason, on account 
of his omniscience and omnipotence, and his being con- 
nected with the power of illusion (maya). 

5. Nor (can it be said that the pradhana modifies 
itself spontaneously) like grass, &c. (which turn into 
milk) ; for (milk) does not exist elsewhere (but in 
the female animal). 

Let this be (the Sankhya resumes). Just as grass, herbs, 
water, &c. independently of any other instrumental cause 
transform themselves, by their own nature, into milk ; so, 
we assume, the pradhana also transforms itself into the 
great principle, and so on. And, if you ask how we know 
that grass transforms itself independently of any instru- 
mental cause ; we reply, * Because no such cause is ob- 
served.' For if we did perceive some such cause, we certainly 
should apply it to grass, &c. according to our liking, and 
thereby produce milk. But as a matter of fact we do no 
such thing. Hence the transformation of grass and the like 
must be considered to be due to its own nature merely ; 
and we may infer therefrom that the transformation of the 
pradhana is of the same kind. 

To this we make the following reply. — The transformation 
of the pradhana might be ascribed to its own nature merely 
if we really could admit that grass modifies itself in the 
manner stated by you ; but we are unable to admit that, 
since another instrumental cause is observed. How? 
' Because it does not exist elsewhere.' For grass becomes 
milk only when it is eaten by a cow or some other female 
animal, not if it is left either uneaten or is eaten by a bull. 
If the transformation had no special cause, grass would 
become milk even on other conditions than that of entering 
a cow's body. Nor would the circumstance of men not 
being able to produce milk according to their liking prove 
that there is no instrumental cause ; for while some effects 
can be produced by men, others result from divine action 
only 1 . The fact, however, is that men also are able, by 

1 It might be held that for the transformation of grass into milk 
no other cause is required than the digestive heat of the cow's 

B b 2 
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applying a means in their power, to produce milk from 
grass and herbs ; for when they wish to procure a more 
abundant supply of milk they feed the cow more plentifully 
and thus obtain more milk from her. — For these reasons 
the spontaneous modification of the pradhana cannot be 
proved from the instance of grass and the like. 

6. Even if we admit (the Sankhya position refuted 
in what precedes, it is invalidated by other ob- 
jections) on account of the absence of a purpose 
(on the part of the pradhana). 

Even if we, accommodating ourselves to your (the San- 
khya' s) belief, should admit what has been disproved in the 
preceding Sutra, viz. that the pradhana is spontaneously 
active, still your opinion would lie open to an objection ' on 
account of the absence of a purpose.' For if the spontaneous 
activity of the pradhana has, as you say, no reference to 
anything else, it will have no reference not only to any aiding 
principle, but also to any purpose or motive, and conse- 
quently your doctrine that the pradhana is active in order 
to effect the purpose of man will become untenable. If you 
reply that the pradhana does not indeed regard any aiding 
principle, but does regard a purpose, we remark that in 
that case we must distinguish between the different pos- 
sible purposes, viz. either enjoyment (on the part of the 
soul), or final release, or both. If enjoyment, what enjoy- 
ment, we ask, can belong to the soul which is naturally 
incapable of any accretion (of pleasure or pain) 1 ? Moreover, 
there would in that case be no opportunity for release 2 . 
— If release, then the activity of the pradhana would be 
purposeless, as even antecedently to it the soul is in the 

body ; but a reflecting person will acknowledge that there also the 
omniscient Lord is active. Bha. 

1 Anddheyatuayasya sukhadukhapraptiparihararupatwayarunyas- 
yety arthaA. An. Gi. 

* For the soul as being of an entirely inactive nature cannot of 
itself aim at release, and the pradhana aims — ex hypo the si — 
only at the soul's undergoing varied experience. 
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state of release ; moreover, there would then be no occasion 
for the perception of sounds, &C. 1 — If both, then, on account 
of the infinite number of the objects of pradhana to be 
enjoyed (by the soul) 2 , there would be no opportunity for 
final release. Nor can the satisfaction of a desire be con- 
sidered as the purpose of the activity of the pradhana ; for 
neither the non-intelligent pradhana nor the essentially 
pure soul can feel any desire. — If, finally, you should assume 
the pradhana to be active, because otherwise the power of 
sight (belonging to the soul on account of its intelligent 
nature) and the creative power (belonging to the pradhana) 
would be purposeless ; it would follow that, as the creative 
power of the pradhana does not cease at any time any more 
than the soul's power of sight does, the apparent world 
would never come to an end, so that no final release of the 
soul could take place 3 . — It is, therefore, impossible to 
maintain that the pradhana enters on its activity for the 
purposes of the soul. 

7. And if you say (that the soul may move the 
pradhana) as the (lame) man (moves the blind one) 
or as the magnet (moves the iron) ; thus also (the 
difficulty is not overcome). 

Well then — the Sankhya resumes, endeavouring to defend 
his position by parallel instances — let us say that, as some 
lame man devoid of the power of motion, but possessing 
the power of sight, having mounted the back of a blind 
man who is able to move but not to sec, makes the latter 
move; or as the magnet not moving itself, moves the iron, 
so the soul moves the pradhana. — Thus also, we reply, you 
do not free your doctrine from all shortcomings ; for this 
your new position involves an abandonment of your old 

1 I. e. for the various items consiiiuiing enjoyment or experience. 

2 T/vitye»pi katipayarabdadyupalabdhir va samastatadupalabdhir 
va bhoga iti vikalpyadye sarvesham ekadaiva mukM syad iti 
manvano dvitlyaw pratySha ubhayarthateti. An. Gi. 

' The MSS. of Ananda Giri omit sa/«saranu£Medat ; the Bha- 
mati's reading is : SargajaktyanuMAedavad dr/ltraktyanu&Medat. 
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position, according to which the pradhana is moving of 
itself, and the (indifferent, inactive) soul possesses no 
moving power. And how should the indifferent soul move 
the pradhana ? A man, although lame, may make a blind 
man move by means of words and the like ; but the soul 
which is devoid of action and qualities cannot possibly put 
forth any moving energy. Nor can it be said that it moves 
the pradhana by its mere proximity as the magnet moves 
the iron ; for from the permanency of proximity (of soul 
and pradhana) a permanency of motion would follow. The 
proximity of the magnet, on the other hand (to the iron), is 
not permanent, but depends on a certain activity and the 
adjustment of the magnet in a certain position ; hence 
the (lame) man and the magnet do not supply really 
parallel instances. — The pradhana then being non- intelligent 
and the soul indifferent, and there being no third principle 
to connect them, there can be no connexion of the two. If 
we attempted to establish a connexion on the ground of 
capability (of being seen on the part of the pradhSna, of 
seeing on the part of the soul), the permanency of such 
capability would imply the impossibility of final release. — 
Moreover, here as well as before (in the preceding Sutra) 
the different alternatives connected with the absence of 
purpose (on the pradh&na's part) have to be considered 1 . — 
The highest Self, on the other hand (which is the cause of 
the world, according to the Vedantins), is characterised by 
non-activity inherent in its own nature, and, at the same 
time, by moving power inherent in M£y& and is thus 
superior (to the soul of the Sankhyas). 

8. And, again, (the pradhana cannot be active) 
because the relation of principal (and subordinate 
matter) is impossible (between the three guwas). 

For the following reason also activity on the part of the 
pradhana is not possible. — The condition of the pradhSna 

1 On the theory that ilie soul is the cause of the pradhana's 
activity we again have to ask whether the pradhana acts for the 
soul's enjoyment or for its release, &c. 
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consists in the three guwas, viz. goodness, passion, and 
darkness, abiding in themselves in a state of equipoise 
without standing to one another in the relation of mutual 
superiority or inferiority. In that state the guwas cannot 
possibly enter into the relation of mutual subserviency 
because thereby they would forfeit their essential character- 
istic, viz. absolute independence. And as there exists no 
extraneous principle to stir up the gu«as, the production of 
the great principle and the other effects — which would 
require for its operative cause a non -balanced state of the 
gu»as — is impossible. 

9. And although another inference be made, (the 
objections remain in force) on account of the (pra- 
dhana) being devoid of the power of intelligence. 

But — the Sankhya resumes — we draw another inference, 
so as to leave no room for the objection just stated. We do 
not acknowledge the guwas to be characterised by absolute 
irrelativity and unchangeableness, since there is no proof 
for such an assumption. We rather infer the character- 
istics of the guwas from those of their effects, presuming 
that their nature must be such as to render the production 
of the effects possible. Now the guwas are admitted to be 
of an unsteady nature ; hence the gu«as themselves are 
able to enter into the relation of mutual inequality, even 
while they are in a state of equipoise. 

Even in that case, we reply, the objections stated above 
which were founded on the impossibility of an orderly 
arrangement of the world, &c, remain in force on account 
of the pradhana being devoid of the power of intelligence. 
And if (to escape those objections) the SSnkhya should 
infer (from the orderly arrangement of the world, &c), that 
the primal cause is intelligent, he would cease to be an 
antagonist, since the doctrine that there is one intelligent 
cause of this multiform world would be nothing else but the 
Vedantic doctrine of Brahman. — Moreover, if the guwas 
were capable of entering into the relation of mutual in- 
equality even while in the state of equipoise, one of two 
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things would happen ; they would either not be in the con- 
dition of inequality on account of the absence of an opera- 
tive cause ; or else, if they were in that condition, they 
would always remain in it ; the absence of an operative 
cause being a non-changing circumstance. And thus the 
doctrine would again be open to the objection stated 
before '. 



10. And moreover (the Sankhya doctrine) is ob- 
jectionable on account of its contradictions. 

The doctrine of the Sankhyas, moreover, is full of contra- 
dictions. Sometimes they enumerate seven senses, some- 
times eleven 2 . In some places they teach that the subtle 
elements of material things proceed from the great prin- 
ciple, in other places again that they proceed from self- 
consciousness. Sometimes they speak of three internal 
organs, sometimes of one only 3 . That their doctrine, more- 
over, contradicts Sruti, which teaches that the Lord is the 
cause of the world, and Smr/'ti, based on Sruti, is well 
known. — For these reasons also the Sankhya system is 
objectionable. 

Here the Sankhya again brings a countercharge. — The 
system of the Vedantins also, he says, must be declared to 
be objectionable ; for it does not admit that that which suffers 
and that which causes suffering 4 are different classes of 
things (and thereby renders futile the well-established dis- 
tinction of causes of suffering and suffering beings). For 

1 Anantaro dosho mahadadikaryotp&dayoga^. An. Gi. 
1 In the former case the five intellectual senses are looked upon 
as mere modifications of the sense of touch. 

* Buddhi in the latter case being the generic name for buddhi, 
ahankara, and manas. 

* Lit. that which burns and that which is burned, which literal 
rendering would perhaps be preferable throughout. As it is, 
the context has necessitated its retention in some places. — The 
sufferers are the individual souls, the cause of suffering the world 
in which the souls live. 
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those who admit the one Brahman to be the Self of every- 
thing and the cause of the whole world, have to admit also 
that the two attributes of being that which causes suffering 
and that which suffers belong to the one supreme Self (not 
to different classes of beings). If, then, these two attributes 
belong to one and the same Self, it never can divest itself of 
them, and thus Scripture, which teaches perfect knowledge 
for the purpose of the cessation of all suffering, loses all its 
meaning. For — to adduce a parallel case— a lamp as long 
as it subsists as such is never divested of the two qualities 
of giving heat and light And if the Vedantin should 
adduce the case of water with its waves, ripples, foam, 
&C. 1 , we remark that there also the waves, &c. constitute 
attributes of the water which remain permanently, although 
they by turns manifest themselves, and again enter into 
the state of non-manifestation ; hence the water is never 
really destitute of waves, not any more than the lamp is 
ever destitute of heat and light. — That that which causes 
suffering, and that which suffers constitute different classes 
of things is, moreover, well known from ordinary experi- 
ence. For (to consider the matter from a more general 
point of view) the person desiring and the thing desired 2 
are understood to be separate existences. If the object 
of desire were not essentially different and separate from 
the person desiring, the state of being desirous could not be 
ascribed to the latter, because the object with reference to 
which alone he can be called desiring would already essen- 
tially be established in him (belong to him). The latter 
state of things exists in the case of a lamp and its light, for 
instance. Light essentially belongs to the lamp, and hence 
the latter never can stand in want of light; for want or 
desire can exist only if the thing wanted or desired is not 
yet obtained. 



1 In the case of the lamp, light and heat are admittedly 
essential; hence the VedSntin is supposed to bring forward the 
sea with its waves, and so on, as furnishing a case where attributes 
pass away while the substance remains. 

2 ' Artha,' a useful or beneficial thing, an object of desire. 
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(And just as there could be no desiring person, if the 
object of desire and the desiring person were not essentially 
separate), so the object of desire also would cease to be an 
object for the desiring person, and would be an object for 
itself only. As a matter of fact, however, this is not the 
case ; for the two ideas (and terms), ' object of desire ' and 
' desiring person,' imply a relation (are correlative), and a 
relation exists in two things, not in one only. Hence the 
desiring person and the object of desire are separate. — The 
same holds good with regard to what is not desired (object 
of aversion ; anartha) and the non-desiring person (anarthin). 
An object of desire is whatever is of advantage to the de- 
siring person, an object of aversion whatever is of disadvan- 
tage ; with both one person enters into relation by turns. 
On account of the comparative paucity of the objects of 
desire, and the comparative multitude of the objects of 
aversion, both may be comprised under the general term, 
'object of aversion.' Now, these objects of aversion we 
mean when we use the term ' causes of suffering,' while by 
the term 'sufferer' we understand the soul which, being 
one, enters into successive relations with both (i.e. the 
objects of desire and the objects of aversion). If, then, the 
causes of suffering and the sufferer constitute one Self 
(as the Vedanta teaches), it follows that final release is im- 
possible. — But if, on the other hand, the two are assumed to 
constitute separate classes, the possibility of release is not 
excluded, since the cause of the connexion of the two (viz. 
wrong knowledge) may be removed. 

All this reasoning — we, the Vcdantins, reply — is futile, 
because on account of the unity of the Self the relation, 
whose two terms are the causes of suffering, and the suf- 
ferer cannot exist (in the Self). — Our doctrine would be 
liable to your objection if that which causes suffering and 
that which suffers did, while belonging to one and the same 
Self, stand to each other in the relation of object and sub- 
ject. But they do not stand in that relation just because they 
are one. If fire, although it possesses different attributes, 
such as heat and light, and is capable of change, does neither 
burn nor illumine itself since it is one only ; how can the 
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one unchangeable Brahman enter with reference to itself into 
the relation of cause of suffering and sufferer ? — Where then, 
it may be asked, does the relation discussed (which after all 
cannot be denied altogether) exist ? — That, we reply, is not 
difficult to see 1 . The living body which is the object of the 
action of burning is the sufferer ; the sun, for instance, is 
a cause of suffering (burning). — But, the opponent rejoins, 
burning is a pain, and as such can affect an intelligent being 
only, not the non-intelligent body ; for if it were an affection 
of the mere body, it would, on the destruction of the body, 
cease of itself, so that it would be needless to seek for__ 
means to make it cease. — But it is likewise not observed, we 
reply, that a mere intelligent being destitute of a body is 
burned and suffers pain. — Nor would you (the SSnkhya) 
also assume that the affection called burning belongs to a 
mere intelligent being. Nor can you admit 2 a real connexion 
of the soul and the body, because through such a connexion 
impurity and similar imperfections would attach to the 
soul 3 . Nor can suffering itself be said to suffer. And how 
then, we ask, can you explain the relation existing between a 
sufferer and the causes of suffering ? If (as a last refuge) you 
should maintain that the sattva-gu«a is that which suffers, 
and the gu«a called passion that which causes suffering, we 
again object, because the intelligent principle (the soul) can- 
not be really connected with these two *. And if you should 
say that the soul suffers as it were because it leans towards 6 
the sattva-gu«a, we point out that the employment of the 
phrase, ' as it were,' shows that the soul does not really suffer. 

1 In reality neither suffering nor sufferers exist, as the Vedantin 
had pointed out in the first sentences of his reply ; but there can of 
course be no doubt as to who suffers and what causes suffering in 
the vyavaharika-state, i. e. the phenomenal world. 

' In order to explain thereby how the soul can experience pain. 

9 And that would be against the Sankhya dogma of the soul's 
essential purity. 

1 So that the fact of suffering which cannot take place apart 
from an intelligent principle again remains unexplained. 

° Atmanas tapte sattve pralibimitatv&d yukia taptir id .rarikate 
sattveti. An. Gi. 
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If it is understood that its suffering is not real, we do not 
object to the phrase ' as it were V For the amphisbena also 
does not become venomous because it is 'a serpent as it 
were ' (' like a serpent '), nor does the serpent lose its venom 
because it is 'like an amphisbena.' You must therefore 
admit that the relation of causes of suffering and of sufferers 
is not real, but the effect of Nescience. And if you admit 
that, then my (the Vedantic) doctrine also is free from 
objections 2 . 

But perhaps you (the SSnkhya) will say that, after all, 
suffering (on the part of the soul) is real 3 . In that case, 
however, the impossibility of release is all the more unde- 
niable 4 , especially as the cause of suffering (viz. the pra- 
dhana) is admitted to be eternal. — And if (to get out of this 
difficulty) you maintain that, although the potentialities of 
suffering (on the part of the soul) and of causing suffering 
(on the part of the pradhana) are eternal, yet suffering, in 
order to become actual, requires the conjunction of the two 
— which conjunction in its turn depends on a special reason, 
viz. the non-discrimination of the pradhana by the soul — 
and that hence, when that reason no longer exists, the con- 
junction of the two comes to an absolute termination, 
whereby the absolute release of the soul becomes possible ; 
we are again unable to accept your explanation, because 
that on which the non-discrimination depends, viz. the guwa, 
called Darkness, is acknowledged by you to be eternal. 



1 For it then indicates no more than a fictitious resemblance. 

8 The Sahkhya PQrvapakshin had objected to the Vedanta 
doctrine that, on the latter, we cannot account for the fact known 
from ordinary experience that there are beings suffering pain and 
things causing suffering. — The Veddntin in his turn endeavours to 
show that on the Sahkhya doctrine also the fact of suffering 
remains inexplicable, and is therefore to be considered not real, 
but fictitious merely, the product of Nescience. 

* Not only ' suffering as it were,' as it had been called above. 

* For real suffering cannot be removed by mere distinctive 
knowledge on which — according to the Sahkhya also — release 
depends. 
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And as * there is no fixed rule for the (successive) rising and 
sinking of the influence of the particular guwas, there is also 
no fixed rule for the termination of the cause which 
effects the conjunction of soul and pradhana (i. e. non-dis- 
crimination) ; hence the disjunction of the two is uncer- 
tain, and so the Sankhyas cannot escape the reproach of 
absence of final release resulting from their doctrine. To 
the Vedantin, on the other hand, the idea of final release 
being impossible cannot occur in his dreams even ; for the 
Self he acknowledges to be one only, and one thing cannot 
enter into the relation of subject and object, and Scripture, 
moreover, declares that the plurality of effects originates 
from speech only. For the phenomenal world, on the other 
hand, we may admit the relation of sufferer and suffering 
just as it is observed, and need neither object to it nor 
refute it. 

Herewith we have refuted the doctrine which holds the 
pradhana to be the cause of the world. We have now to 
dispose of the atomic theory. 

We begin by refuting an objection raised by the atomists 
against the upholders of Brahman. — The VaLreshikas argue 
as follows : The qualities which inhere in the substance con- 
stituting the cause originate qualities of the same kind in 
the substance constituting the effect ; we see, for instance, 
that from white threads white cloth is produced, but do not 
observe what is contrary (viz. white threads resulting in a 
piece of cloth of a different colour). Hence, if the intelli- 
gent Brahman is assumed as the cause of the world, we 
should expect to find intelligence inherent in the effect also, 
viz. the world. But this is not the case, and consequently 
the intelligent Brahman cannot be the cause of the world. 
— This reasoning the Sutrakara shows to be fallacious, on the 
ground of the system of the Vai-reshikas themselves. 

11. Or (the world may originate from Brahman) 



1 This in answer to the remark that possibly the conjunction of 
soul and pradhana may come to an end when the influence 
of Darkness declines, it being overpowered by the knowledge of 
Truth. 
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as the great and the long originate from the short 
and the atomic. 

The system of the VaLreshikas is the following :— The 
atoms which possess, according to their special kind ', the 
qualities of colour, &c, and which are of spherical form *, 
subsist during a certain period 3 without producing any 
effects *. After that, the unseen principle (adrish/a), &c. 5 i 
acting as operative causes and conjunction constituting the 
non-inherent cause c , they produce the entire aggregate of 
effected things, beginning with binary atomic compounds. 
At the same time the qualities of the causes (i. e. of the 
simple atoms) produce corresponding qualities in the effects. 
Thus, when two atoms produce a binary atomic compound, 
the special qualities belonging to the simple atoms, such as 
white colour, &c, produce a corresponding white colour in 
the binary compound. One special quality, however, of the 
simple atoms, viz. atomic sphericity, does not produce cor- 
responding sphericity in the binary compound ; for the 
forms of extension belonging to the latter are said to be 
minuteness (awutva) and shortness. And, again, when two 
binary compounds combining produce a quaternary atomic 
compound, the qualities, such as whiteness, &c, inherent in 
the binaiy compounds produce corresponding qualities 
in the quaternary compounds ; with the exception, however, 
of the two qualities of minuteness and shortness. For it is 

' I.e. according as they are atoms of earth, water, fire, or air. 

' Parima«</ala, spherical is the technical term for the specific 
form of extension of the atoms, and, secondarily, for the atoms 
themselves. The latter must apparently be imagined as infinitely 
small spheres. Cp. Vau. Sut. VII, 1, 20. 

* Viz. during the period of each pralaya. At that time all the 
atoms are isolated and motionless. 

* When the time for a new creation has come. 
8 The &c. implies the activity of the Lord. 

' The inherent (material) cause of an atomic compound are the 
constituent atoms, the non-inherent cause the conjunction of those 
atoms, the operative causes the adr/sh/a and the Lord's activity 
which make them enter into conjunction. 
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admitted that the forms of extension belonging to quater- 
nary compounds are not minuteness and shortness, but 
bigness (mahattva) and length. The same happens l when 
many simple atoms or many binary compounds or a simple 
atom and a binary compound combine to produce new 
effects. 

Well, then, we say, just as from spherical atoms binary 
compounds are produced, which are minute and short, and 
ternary compounds which are big and long, but not anything 
spherical ; or as from binary compounds, which are minute 
and short, ternary compounds, &c, are produced which are 
big and long, not minute and short ; so this non-intelligent 
world may spring from the intelligent Brahman. This is a 
doctrine to which you — the Vaijeshika — cannot, on your 
own principles, object. 

Here the Vaijeshika will perhaps come forward with the 
following argumentation 2 . As effected substances, such as 
binary compounds and so on, are engrossed by forms of 
extension contrary to that of the causal substances, the 
forms of extension belonging to the latter, viz. sphericity 
and so on, cannot produce similar qualities in the effects. 
The world, on the other hand, is not engrossed by any 
quality contrary to intelligence owing to which the intelli- 
gence inherent in the cause should not be able to originate 
a new intelligence in the effect. For non-intelligence is not a 
quality contrary to intelligence, but merely its negation. 
As thus the case of sphericity is not an exactly parallel 
one, intelligence may very well produce an effect similar to 
itself. 

This argumentation, we rejoin, is not sound. Just as the 
qualities of sphericity and so on, although existing in the 
cause, do not produce corresponding effects, so it is with 



1 I.e. in all cases the special form of extension of the effect 
depends not on the special extension of the cause, but on the number 
of atoms composing the cause (and thereby the effect). 

a In order to escape the conclusion that the non-acceptance 
of the doctrine of Brahman involves the abandonment of a funda- 
mental VaUeshika principle. 
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intelligence also ; so that the two cases are parallel so far. 
Nor can the circumstance of the effects being engrossed by 
a different form of extension be alleged as the reason of 
sphericity, &c. not originating qualities similar to them- 
selves; for the power of originating effects belongs to 
sphericity, &c. before another form of extension begins 
to exist. For it is admitted that the substance pro- 
duced remains for a moment devoid of qualities, and that 
thereupon only (i. e. after that moment) its qualities begin 
to exist. Nor, again, can it be said that sphericity, &c. 
concentrate their activity on originating other forms of 
extension l , and therefore do not originate forms of exten- 
sion belonging to the same class as their own ; for it is 
admitted that the origin of other forms is due to other 
causes; as the Sfitras of Kawabhu^ (Kawada) themselves 
declare (Vaij. Sut. VII, 1, 9, 'Bigness is produced from 
plurality inherent in the causes, from bigness of the cause 
and from a kind of accumulation ; ' VII, 1, 10, 'The con- 
trary of this (the big) is the minute ;' VII, 1, 17, 'Thereby 
length and shortness are explained 2 '). — Nor, again, can it 
be said that plurality, &c. inherent in the cause originate 
(like effects) in consequence of some peculiar proximity (in 
which they are supposed to stand to the effected substance), 
while sphericity, &c. (not standing in a like proximity) do 
not ; for when a new substance or a new quality is origin- 

1 I. e. forms of extension different from sphericity, &c. 

s The first of the three Sutras quoted comprises, in the present text 
of the Vaweshika-sutras, only the following words, ' Karawabahutvai 
in ; ' the ka. of the Sutra implying, according to the commentators, 
mahattva and pra&iya. — According to the Vaueshikas the form of 
extension called a«u, minute, has for its cause the dvitva inherent 
in the material causes, i. e. the two atoms from which the minute 
binary atomic compound originates. — The form of extension called 
mahat, big, has different causes, among them bahutva, i. e. the 
plurality residing in the material causes of the resulting 'big' 
thing; the cause of the mahattva of a ternary atomic compound, 
for instance, is the tritva inherent in the three constituent atoms. 
In other cases mahattva is due to antecedent mahattva, in others 
to pra&iya, i. e. accumulation. See the Upaskara on Vaw. Sut. VII, 
1, 9; 10. 
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ated, all the qualities of the cause stand in the same rela- 
tion of inherence to their abode (i.e. the causal substance 
in which they inhere). For these reasons the fact of 
sphericity, &c. not originating like effects can be explained 
from the essential nature of sphericity, &c. only, and the 
same may therefore be maintained with regard to intelli- 
gence \ Moreover, from that observed fact also, that from 
conjunction (saw/yoga) there originate substances, &c. be- 
longing to a class different (from that to which conjunction 
itself belongs), it follows that the doctrine of effects belong- 
ing to the same class as the causes from which they spring 
is too wide. If you remark against this last argument that, 
as we have to do at present with a substance (viz. Brah- 
man), it is inappropriate to instance a quality (viz. con- 
junction) as a parallel case ; we point out that at present 
we only wish to explain the origination of effects belonging 
to a different class in general. Nor is there any reason for 
the restriction that substances only are to be adduced as 
examples for substances, and qualities only for qualities. 
Your own Sutrakara adduces a quality as furnishing a 
parallel case for a substance (Vaij. Sut. IV, 2, 2, 'On 
account of the conjunction of things perceptible and things 
imperceptible being imperceptible the body is not com- 
posed of five elements'). Just as the conjunction which 
inheres in the perceptible earth and the imperceptible ether 
is not perceptible, the body also, if it had for its inherent 
cause the five elements which are part of them perceptible, 
part of them imperceptible, would itself be imperceptible ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it is perceptible ; hence it is not 
composed of the five elements. Here conjunction is a 
quality and the body a substance. — The origin of effects 
different in nature (from the cause) has, moreover, been 
already treated of under II, 1, 6. — Well then, this being so, 
the matter has been settled there already (why then is it 
again discussed here ?) — Because, we reply, there we argued 

1 I.e. if the Vaweshikas have to admit that it is the nature of 
sphericity, &c. not to produce like effects, the Vedantin also may 
maintain that Brahman produces an unlike effect, viz. the non- 
intelligent world. 

[34] C c 
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against the Sankhya, and at present we have to do with 
the VaLreshika. — But, already once before (II, 1, 3) a line 
of argument equally applicable to a second case was simply 
declared to extend to the latter also ; (why then do you 
not simply state now that the arguments used to defeat the 
Sankhya are equally valid against the Vai-reshika ?) — 
Because here, we reply, at the beginning of the examina- 
tion of the Vaireshika system we prefer to discuss the 
point with arguments specially adapted to the doctrine ol 
the VaLreshikas. 

1 2. In both cases also (in the cases of the adn'sh/a 
inhering either in the atoms or the soul) action (of 
the atoms) is not (possible) ; hence absence of that 
(viz. creation and pralaya). 

The Sutrakara now proceeds to refute the doctrine of 
atoms being the cause of the world. — This doctrine arises 
in the following manner. We see that all ordinary sub- 
stances which consist of parts as, for instance, pieces of 
cloth originate from the substances connected with them by 
the relation of inherence, as for instance threads, conjunc- 
tion co-operating (with the parts to form the whole). We 
thence draw the general conclusion that whatever consists 
of parts has originated from those substances with which it 
is connected by the relation of inherence, conjunction co- 
operating. That thing now at which the distinction of whole 
and parts stops and which marks the limit of division into 
minuter parts is the atom. — This whole world, with its 
mountains, oceans, and so on, is composed of parts ; because 
it is composed of parts it has a beginning and an end * ; an 
effect may not be assumed without a cause ; therefore the 
atoms are the cause of the world. Such is Kawada's 
doctrine. — As we observe four elementary substances con- 
sisting of parts, viz. earth, water, fire, and air (wind), we have 
to assume four different kinds of atoms. These atoms 
marking the limit of subdivision into minuter parts can- 

1 Like other things, let us say a piece of cloth, which consists of 
parts. 
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not be divided themselves ; hence when the elements are 
destroyed they can be divided down to atoms only ; this 
state of atomic division of the elements constitutes the 
pralaya (the periodical destruction of the world). After 
that when the time for creation comes, motion (karman) 
springs up in the aerial atoms. This motion which is due 
to the unseen principle 1 joins the atom in which it resides to 
another atom ; thus binary compounds, &c. are produced, 
and finally the element of air. In a like manner are pro- 
duced fire, water, earth, the body with its organs. Thus 
the whole world originates from atoms. From the qualities 
inhering in the atoms the qualities belonging to the binary 
compounds are produced, just as the qualities of the cloth 
result from the qualities of the threads. — Such, in short, is 
the teaching of the followers of Kawada. 

This doctrine we controvert in the following manner. — It 
must be admitted that the atoms when they are in a state 
of isolation require action (motion) to bring about their 
conjunction ; for we observe that the conjunction of threads 
and the like is effected by action. Action again, which is 
itself an effect, requires some operative cause by which it is 
brought about; for unless some such cause exists, no original 
motion can take place in the atoms. If, then, some operative 
cause is assumed, we may, in the first place, assume some 
cause analogous to seen causes, such as endeavour or impact. 
But in that case original motion could not occur at all in 
the atoms, since causes of that kind are, at the time, im- 
possible. For in the pralaya state endeavour, which is a 
quality of the soul, cannot take place because no body exists 
then. For the quality of the soul called endeavour origi- 
nates when the soul is connected with the internal organ 
which abides in the body. The same reason precludes the 
assumption of other seen causes such as impact and the 
like. For they all are possible only after the creation of 
the world has taken place, and cannot therefore be the 

1 Or, more particularly, to the conjunction of the atoms with 
the souls to which merit and demerit belong. — Adr/'sh/Speksham 
adr/sh/avalkshetra^tfasawyogapeksham iti yavat. An. Gi. 

C C 2 
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causes of the original action (by which the world is 
produced). — If, in the second place, the unseen principle is 
assumed as the cause of the original motion of the atoms, 
we ask : Is this unseen principle to be considered as 
inhering in the soul or in the atom ? In both cases it can- 
not be the cause of motion in the atoms, because it is non- 
intelligent. For, as we have shown above in our examina- 
tion of the Sankhya system, a non-intelligent thing which 
is not directed by an intelligent principle cannot of itself 
either act or be the cause of action, and the soul cannot be 
the guiding principle of the adnsh/a because at the time of 
pralaya its intelligence has not yet arisen *. If, on the other 
hand, the unseen principle is supposed to inhere in the soul, 
it cannot be the cause of motion in the atoms, because there 
exists no connexion of it with the latter. If you say that 
the soul in which the unseen principle inheres is connected 
with the atoms, then there would result, from the continuity 
of connexion 2 , continuity of action, as there is no other 
restricting principle. — Hence, there being no definite cause 
of action, original action cannot take place in the atoms ; 
there being no action, conjunction of the atoms which 
depends on action cannot take place ; there being no con- 
junction, all the effects depending on it, viz. the formation 
of binary atomic compounds, &c, cannot originate. 

How, moreover, is the conjunction of one atom with 
another to be imagined ? Is it to be total interpenetration 
of the two or partial conjunction ? If the former, then no 
increase of bulk could take place, and consequently atomic 
size only would exist ; moreover, it would be contrary to 
what is observed, as we see that conjunction takes place 
between substances having pails (pradera). If the latter, 
it would follow that the atoms are composed of parts. — Let 
then the atoms be imagined to consist of parts. — If so, 
imagined things being unreal, the conjunction also of the 
atoms would be unreal and thus could not be the non- 

1 According to the Vaweshikas intelligence is not essential to 
the soul, but a mere adventitious quality arising only when the soul 
is joined to an internal organ. 

* The soul being all-pervading. 
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inherent cause of real things. And without non-inherent 
causes effected substances such as binary compounds, &c. 
could not originate. And just as at the time of the first 
creation motion of the atoms leading to their conjunction 
could not take place, there being no cause of such motion ; 
thus at the time of a general pralaya also no action could 
take place leading to their separation, since for that occur- 
rence also no definite seen cause could be alleged. Nor 
could the unseen principle be adduced as the cause, since its 
purport is to effect enjoyment (of reward and punishment 
on the part of the soul), not to bring about the pralaya. 
There being then no possibility of action to effect either the 
conjunction or the separation of the atoms, neither conjunc- 
tion nor separation would actually take place, and hence 
neither creation nor pralaya of the world. — For these reasons 
the doctrine of the atoms being the cause of the world must 
be rejected. 

13. And because in consequence of samavaya 
being admitted a regressus in infinitum results 
from parity of reasoning. 

You (the Vaijeshika) admit that a binary compound which 
originates from two atoms, while absolutely different from 
them, is connected with them by the relation of inherence ; 
but on that assumption the doctrine of the atoms being the 
general cause cannot be established, ' because parity involves 
here a retrogressus ad infinitum.' For just as a binary 
compound which is absolutely different from the two con- 
stituent atoms is connected with them by means of the 
relation of inherence (samavaya), so the relation of inherence 
itself being absolutely different from the two things which 
it connects, requires another relation of inherence to connect 
it with them, there being absolute difference in both cases. 
For this second relation of inherence again, a third relation 
of inherence would have to be assumed and so on ad 
infinitum. — But — the Vaijeshika is supposed to reply — we 
are conscious of the so-called samavaya relation as eternally 
connected with the things between which it exists, not as 
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either non-connected with them or as depending on another 
connexion ; we are therefore not obliged to assume another 
connexion, and again another, and so on, and thus to allow 
ourselves to be driven into a regressus in infinitum. — 
Your defence is unavailing, we reply, for it would involve the 
admission that conjunction (sawyoga) also as being eternally 
connected with the things which it joins does, like samavaya, 
not require another connexion l . If you say that conjunc- 
tion does require another connexion because it is a different 
thing % we reply that then samavaya also requires another 
connexion because it is likewise a different thing. Nor can 
you say that conjunction does require another connexion 
because it is a quality (guwa), and samavaya does not 
because it is not a quality ; for (in spite of this difference) 
the reason for another connexion being required is the same 
in both cases 3 , and not that which is technically called 
' quality ' is the cause (of another connexion being required)*. 
— For these reasons those who acknowledge samavaya to be 
a separate existence are driven into a regressus in infini- 
tum, in consequence of which, the impossibility of one term 
involving the impossibility of the entire series, not even the 
origination of a binary compound from two atoms can be 
accounted for. — For this reason also the atomic doctrine is 
inadmissible. 

14. And on account of the permanent existence 
(of activity or non-activity). 

Moreover, the atoms would have to be assumed as either 

' Which is inadmissible on Vaweshika principles, because saw- 
yoga as being a quality is connected with the things it joins by 
samavaya. 

5 Viz. from those things which are united by conjunction. The 
argument is that conjunction as an independent third entity requires 
another connexion to connect it with the two things related to each 
other in the way of conjunction. 

5 Viz. the absolute difference of samavaya and sawyoga from 
the terms which they connect. 

* Action (karman), &c. also standing in the samavSya relation 
to their substrates. 
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essentially active (moving) or essentially non-active, or both 
or neither ; there being no fifth alternative. But none of the 
four alternatives stated is possible. If they were essentially 
active, their activity would be permanent so that no pralaya 
could take place. If they were essentially non-active, their 
non-activity would be permanent, and no creation could take 
place. Their being both is impossible because self-con- 
tradictory. If they were neither, their activity and non- 
activity would have to depend on an operative cause, and 
then the operative causes such as the adn'sh/a being in 
permanent proximity to the atoms, permanent activity 
would result ; or else the adn'sh/a and so on not being taken 
as operative causes, the consequence would be permanent 
non-activity on the part of the atoms. — For this reason also 
the atomic doctrine is untenable. 

1 5. And on account of the atoms having colour, 
&c, the reverse (of the Vaireshika tenet would take 
place) ; as thus it is observed. 

Let us suppose, the Vaijeshikas say, all substances com- 
posed of parts to be disintegrated into their parts ; a limit 
will finally be reached beyond which the process of disin- 
tegration cannot be continued. What constitutes that limit 
are the atoms, which are eternal (permanent), belong to 
four different classes, possess the qualities of colour, &c, 
and are the originating principles of this whole material 
world with its colour, form, and other qualities. 

This fundamental assumption of the Vaueshikas we 
declare to be groundless because from the circumstance of 
the atoms having colour and other qualities there would 
follow the contrary of atomic minuteness and perma- 
nency, i. e. it would follow that, compared to the ultimate 
cause, they are gross and non-permanent. For ordinary 
experience teaches that whatever things possess colour and 
other qualities are, compared to their cause, gross and non- 
permanent. A piece of cloth, for instance, is gross compared 
to the threads of which it consists, and non-permanent; 
and the threads again are non-permanent and gross corn- 
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pared to the filaments of which they are made up. 
Therefore the atoms also which the Vai^eshikas admit to 
have colour, &c. must have causes compared to which 
they are gross and non-permanent. Hence that reason 
also which Kawada gives for the permanence of the atoms 
(IV, i , i , ' that which exists without having a cause is 
permanent ') does not apply at all to the atoms because, as 
we have shown just now, the atoms are to be considered as 
having a cause. — The second reason also which Kawada 
brings forward for the permanency of the atoms, viz. in 
IV, i, 4, 'the special negation implied in the term non- 
eternal would not be possible ' ' (if there did not exist some- 
thing eternal, viz. the atoms), does not necessarily prove the 
permanency of the atoms ; for supposing that there exists 
not any permanent thing, the formation of a negative com- 
pound such as ' non-eternal ' is impossible. Nor does the 
existence of the word ' non-permanent ' absolutely pre- 
suppose the permanency of atoms ; for there exists (as we 
Vedantins maintain) another permanent ultimate Cause, 
viz. Brahman. Nor can the existence of anything be 
established merely on the ground of a word commonly 
being used in that sense, since there is room for common 
use only if word and matter are well-established by some 
other means of right knowledge. — The third reason also 
given in the Vair. Sutras (IV, i, 5) for the permanency of 
the atoms (' and Nescience ') is unavailing. For if we 
explain that Sutra to mean ' the non-perception of those 
actually existing causes whose effects are seen is Nescience,' 
it would follow that the binary atomic compounds also are 
permanent 2 . And if we tried to escape from that difficulty 
by including (in the explanation of the Sutra as given above) 
the qualification ' there being absence of (originating) sub- 



1 Our Vaueshika-sutras read ' pratishedhabhavaA ; ' but as all 
MSS. of .Sankara have ' pratishedhibh&vaA ' I have kept the latter 
reading and translated according to Anandagiri's explanation : 
Kdryam anityam iti karye vueshato nityatvanishedho na syad yadi 
kara/;e«py anityatvam ato»»una« karawanaw nityateti sutrarthaA. 

* Because they also are not perceptible ; the ternary aggregates, 
the so-called trasare«us, constituting the minima perceptibilia. 
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stances,' then nothing else but the absence of a cause would 
furnish the reason for the permanency of the atoms, and 
as that reason had already been mentioned before (in IV, 1, 
1) the Sutra IV, 1, 5 would be a useless restatement. — Well, 
then (the VaiVcshika might say), let us understand by 
'Nescience' (in the Sutra) the impossibility of conceiving a 
third reason of the destruction (of effects), in addition to 
the division of the causal substance into its parts, and the 
destruction of the causal substance ; which impossibility 
involves the permanency of the atoms l . — There is no neces- 
sity, we reply, for assuming that a thing when perishing 
must perish on account of either of those two reasons. 
That assumption would indeed have to be made if it were 
generally admitted that a new substance is produced only 
by the conjunction of several causal substances. But if it 
is admitted that a causal substance may originate a new 
substance by passing over into a qualified state after having 
previously existed free from qualifications, in its pure 
generality, it follows that the effected substance may be 
destroyed by its solidity being dissolved, just as the hard- 
ness of ghee is dissolved by the action of fire 2 . — Thus there 
would result, from the circumstance of the atoms having 
colour, &c, the opposite of what the Vaijeshikas mean. 
For this reason also the atomic doctrine cannot be main- 
tained. 

1 6. And as there are difficulties in both cases. 

Earth has the qualities of smell, taste, colour, and touch, 
and is gross ; water has colour, taste, and touch, and is fine ; 
fire has colour and touch, and is finer yet ; air is finest of 
all, and has the quality of touch only. The question now 
arises whether the atoms constituting the four elements are 
to be assumed to possess the same greater or smaller 

1 As they have no cause which could either be disintegrated or 
destroyed. • 

* This according to the Vedanta view. If atoms existed they 
might have originated from avidya by a mere pari»ama and might 
again be dissolved into avidyd, without either disintegration or 
destruction of their cause taking place. 
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number of qualities as the respective elements. — Either 
assumption leads to unacceptable consequences. For if we 
assume that some kinds of atoms have more numerous 
qualities, it follows that their solid size (murti) will be 
increased thereby, and that implies their being atoms no 
longer. That an increase of qualities cannot take place 
without a simultaneous increase of size we infer from our 
observations concerning effected material bodies. — If, on the 
other hand, we assume, in order to save the equality of 
atoms of all kinds, that there is no difference in the number 
of their qualities, we must either suppose that they have all 
one quality only ; but in that case we should not perceive 
touch in fire nor colour and touch in water, nor taste, 
colour, and touch in earth, since the qualities of the effects 
have for their antecedents the qualities of the causes. Or 
else we must suppose all atoms to have all the four quali- 
ties ; but in that case we should necessarily perceive what 
we actually do not perceive, viz. smell in water, smell and 
taste in fire, smell, taste, and colour in air. — Hence on this 
account also the atomic doctrine shows itself to be unac- 
ceptable. 

17. And as the (atomic theory) is not accepted 
(by any authoritative persons) it is to be disregarded 
altogether. 

While the theory of the pradhana being the cause of the 
world has been accepted by some adherents of the Veda — 
as, for instance, Manu — with a view to the doctrines of the 
effect existing in the cause already, and so on, the atomic 
doctrine has not been accepted by any persons of authority 
in any of its parts, and therefore is to be disregarded 
entirely by all those who take their stand on the Veda. 

There are, moreover, other objections to the Vaireshika 
doctrine. — The VaLreshikas assume six categories, which 
constitute the subject-matter of their system, viz. substance, 
quality, action, generality, particularity, and inherence. 
These six categories they maintain to be absolutely dif- 
ferent from each other, and to have different characteristics ; 
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just as a man, a horse, a hare differ from one another. 
Side by side with this assumption they make another which 
contradicts the former one, viz. that quality, action, &c. 
have the attribute of depending on substance. But that is 
altogether inappropriate ; for just as ordinary things, such 
as animals, grass, trees, and the like, being absolutely 
different from each other do not depend on each other, so 
the qualities, &c. also being absolutely different from sub- 
stance, cannot depend on the latter. Or else let the qualities, 
&c. depend on substance ; then it follows that, as they are 
present where substance is present, and absent where it is 
absent, substance only exists, and, according to its various 
forms, becomes the object of different terms and conceptions 
(such as quality, action, &c.) ; just as Devadatta, for instance, 
according to the conditions in which he finds himself is the 
object of various conceptions and names. But this latter 
alternative would involve the acceptation of the Sankhya 
doctrine 1 and the abandonment of the Vaueshika stand- 
point. — But (the Vaireshika may say) smoke also is different 
from fire and yet it is dependent on it. — True, we reply ; 
but we ascertain the difference of smoke and fire from the 
fact of their being apperceived in separation. Substance 
and quality, on the other hand, are not so apperceived ; for 
when we are conscious of a white blanket, or a red cow, or 
a blue lotus, the substance is in each case cognised by means 
of the quality ; the latter therefore has its Self in the sub- 
stance. The same reasoning applies to action, generality, 
particularity, and inherence. 

If you (the Vaixeshika) say that qualities, actions, &c. 
(although not non-different from substances) may yet 
depend on the latter because substances and qualities stand 
in the relation of one not being able to exist without the 
other (ayutasiddhi 2 ) ; we point out that things which are 

1 The Sankhyas looking on everything (except the soul) as 
being the pradhana in various forms. — There is no need of 
assuming with Govindananda that by the Sankhya of the text we 
have to understand the Vedanta. 

* Yayor dvayor madhya ekam avinajyad apanuritam evava- 
tishMate tav ayutasiddhau yathSvayavivayavinau. 
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ayutasiddha must either be non-separate in place, or non- 
separate in time, or non-separate in nature, and that none 
of these alternatives agrees with Vaijeshika principles. For 
the first alternative contradicts your own assumptions ac- 
cording to which the cloth originating from the threads 
occupies the place of the threads only, not that of the cloth, 
while the qualities of the cloth, such as its white colour, 
occupy the place of the cloth only, not that of the threads. 
So the Vaireshika-sutras say (I, i, 10), ' Substances originate 
another substance and qualities another quality.' The 
threads which constitute the causal substance originate the 
effected substance, viz. the cloth, and the qualities of the 
threads, such as white colour, &c, produce in the cloth new 
corresponding qualities. But this doctrine is clearly contra- 
dicted by the assumption of substance and quality being 
non-separate in place. — If, in the second place, you explain 
ayutasiddhatva as non-separation in time, it follows also 
that, for instance, the right and the left horn of a cow would 
be ayutasiddha. — And if, finally, you explain it to mean 
'non-separation in character,' it is impossible to make any 
further distinction between the substance and the quality, as 
then quality is conceived as being identical with substance. 
Moreover, the distinction which the Vaueshikas make 
between conjunction (sawzyoga) as being the connexion of 
things which can exist separately, and inherence (samavaya) 
as being the connexion of things which are incapable of 
separate existence is futile, since the cause which exists 
before the effect * cannot be said to be incapable of separate 
existence. Perhaps the Vai-reshika will say that his defi- 
nition refers to one of the two terms only, so that samavaya 
is the connexion, with the cause, of the effect which is 
incapable of separate existence. But this also is of no 
avail ; for as a connexion requires two terms, the effect as 
long as it has not yet entered into being cannot be con- 
nected with the cause. And it would be equally unavailing 
to say that the effect enters into the connexion after it has 
begun to exist ; for if the Vaijeshika admits that the effect 

1 The connexion of cause and effect is of course samavaya. 
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may exist previous to its connexion with the cause, it is 
no longer ayutasiddha (incapable of separate existence), and 
thereby the principle that between effect and cause con- 
junction and disjunction do not take place is violated K 
And 2 just as conjunction, and not samavaya, is the con- 
nexion in which every effected substance as soon as it has 
been produced stands with the all-pervading substances as 
ether, &c. — although no motion has taken place on the part 
of the effected substance — so also the connexion of the 
effect with the cause will be conjunction merely, not sama- 
vaya. 

Nor is there any proof for the existence of any connexion, 
samavaya or sawyoga, apart from the things which it con- 
nects. If it should be maintained that sawyoga and sama- 
vaya have such an existence because we observe that there 
are names and ideas of them in addition to the names and 
ideas of the things connected, we point out that one and 
the same thing may be the subject of several names and 
ideas if it is considered in its relations to what lies without 
it. Devadatta although being one only forms the object of 
many different names and notions according as he is con- 
sidered in himself or in his relations to others ; thus he is 
thought and spoken of as man, Brahmawa, learned in the 
Veda, generous, boy, young man, old man, father, son, 
grandson, brother, son-in-law, &c. So, again, one and the 
same stroke is, according to the place it is connected with, 
spoken of and conceived as meaning either ten, or hundred, 
or thousand, &c. Analogously, two connected things are 
not only conceived and denoted as connected things, but 
in addition constitute the object of the ideas and terms 
'conjunction' or ' inherence,' which however do not prove 



1 If the effect can exist before having entered into connexion 
with the cause, the subsequent connexion of the two is no longer 
samavaya but samyoga ; and that contradicts a fundamental VaLre- 
shika principle. 

* This clause replies to the objection that only those connexions 
which have been produced by previous motion are to be considered 
conjunctions. 
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themselves to be separate entities. — Things standing thus, 
the non-existence of separate entities (conjunction, &c), 
which entities would have to be established on the ground 
of perception, follows from the fact of their non-perception. 
— Nor, again \ does the circumstance of the word and idea 
of connexion having for its object the things connected 
involve the connexion's permanent existence, since we have 
already shown above that one thing may, on account of its 
relations to other things, be conceived and denoted in dif- 
ferent ways. 

Further 2 , conjunction cannot take place between the 
atoms, the soul, and the internal organ, because they have 
no parts ; for we observe that conjunction takes place only 
of such substances as consist of parts. If the Vaijeshika 
should say that parts of the atoms, soul and mind may be 
assumed (in order to explain their alleged conjunction), 
we remark that the assumption of actually non-existing 
things would involve the result that anything might be 
established ; for there is no restrictive rule that only such 
and such non-existing things — whether contradictory to 
reason or not — should be assumed and not any other, and 
assumptions depend on one's choice only and may be carried 
to any extent. If we once allow assumptions, there is no 
reason why there should not be assumed a further hundred 
or thousand things, in addition to the six categories assumed 
by the Vaijeshikas. Anybody might then assume anything, 
and we could neither stop a compassionate man from 
assuming that this transmigratory world which is the cause 
of so much misery to living beings is not to be, nor a 
malicious man from assuming that even the released souls 
are to enter on a new cycle of existences. 

1 A clause meant to preclude the assumption that the permanent 
existence of the things connected involves the permanent existence 
of the connexion. 

2 It having been shown above that atoms cannot enter into 
sa<wyoga with each other, it is shown now that sa/wyoga of the soul 
with the atoms cannot be the cause of the motion of the latter, 
and that sawyoga of soul and manas cannot be the cause of 
cognition. 
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Further, it is not possible that a binary atomic compound, 
which consists of parts, should be connected with the simple 
indivisible atoms by an intimate connexion (sawz.ylesha) 
any more than they can thus be connected with ether ; for 
between ether and earth, &c. there does not exist that kind 
of intimate connexion which exists, for instance, between 
wood and varnish '. 

Let it then be said (the VaLreshika resumes) that the 
samavaya relation must be assumed, because otherwise 
the relation of that which abides and that which forms the 
abode — which relation actually exists between the effected 
substance and the causal substance — is not possible. — That 
would, we reply, involve the vice of mutual dependence ; for 
only when the separateness of cause and effect is established, 
the relation of the abode and that which abides can be 
established ; and only when the latter relation is estab- 
lished, the relation of separateness can be established. 
For the Vedantins acknowledge neither the separateness 
of cause and effect, nor their standing to each other in the 
relation of abode and thing abiding, since according to their 
doctrine the effect is only a certain state of the cause *. — 
Moreover, as the atoms are limited (not of infinite exten- 
sion), they must in reality consist of as many parts as we 
acknowledge regions of space 8 , whether those be six or 
eight or ten, and consequently they cannot be permanent ; 
conclusions contrary to the Vaweshika doctrine of the indi- 
visibility and permanency of the atoms. — If the VaLreshika 
replies that those very parts which are owing to the exist- 
ence of the different regions of space are his (indestructible) 

1 Ekasambandhyakarshawe yatra sambandhyantarSkarsha»a« 
tatra saw^leshaA, sa tu savayavSnaw ^atukash/Mdinaw dn'sh/o 
na tu niravayavaM savayavanam, ato dvyawukasya sivayavasya 
niravayavena paramaVmna sa nopapadyate. Bralimavidy&bh. 

* In answer to the question how, in that case, the practically 
recognised relation of abode, &c. existing between the cause and 
the effect is accounted for. 

8 For they must in that case have a northern end, an eastern 
end, &c. 
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atoms ; we deny that because all things whatever, forming 
a series of substances of ever-increasing minuteness, are 
capable of dissolution, until the highest cause (Brahman) is 
reached. Earth — which is, in comparison with a binary com- 
pound, the grossest thing of all — undergoes decomposition ; 
so do the substances following next which belong to the 
same class as earth ; so does the binary compound ; and so 
does, finally, the atom which (although the minutest thing of 
all) still belongs to the same general class (i. e. matter) with 
earth, &c. The objection (which the Vaijeshika might pos- 
sibly raise here' again) that things can be decomposed only 
by the separation of their parts 1 , we have already disposed of 
above, where we pointed out that decomposition may take 
place in a manner analogous to the melting of ghee. Just as 
the hardness of ghee, gold, and the like, is destroyed in con- 
sequence of those substances being rendered liquid by their 
contact with fire, no separation of the parts taking place all 
the while ; so the solid shape of the atoms also may be 
decomposed by their passing back into the indifferenced 
condition of the highest cause. In the same way the origi- 
nation of effects also is brought about not merely in the 
way of conjunction of parts; for we see that milk, for 
instance, and water originate effects such as sour milk and 
ice without there taking place any conjunction of parts. 

It thus appears that the atomic doctrine is supported by 
very weak arguments only, is opposed to those scriptural 
passages which declare the Lord to be the general cause, and 
is not accepted by any of the authorities taking their stand 
on Scripture, such as Manu and others. Hence it is to be 
altogether disregarded by highminded men who have a 
regard for their own spiritual welfare. 

18. (If there be assumed) the (dyad of) aggregates 
with its two causes, (there takes place) non-estab- 
lishment of those (two aggregates). 

The reasons on account of which the doctrine of the 



1 And that on that account the atoms which he considers as the 
ultimate simple constituents of matter cannot be decomposed. 
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Vaireshikas cannot be accepted have been stated above. 
That doctrine may be called semi-destructive (or semi- 
nihilistic *). That the more thorough doctrine which teaches 
universal non-permanency is even less worthy of being 
taken into consideration, we now proceed to show. 

That doctrine is presented in a variety of forms, due 
either to the difference of the views (maintained by Buddha 
at different times), or else to the difference of capacity on 
the part of the disciples (of Buddha). Three principal 
opinions may, however, be distinguished; the opinion of 
those who maintain the reality of everything (Realists, 
sarvastitvavadin) ; the opinion of those who maintain that 
thought only is real (Idealists, vifw&nav&din) ; and the 
opinion of those who maintain that everything is void (un- 
real ; Nihilists, junyavddin *). — We first controvert those 

1 Because according to their opinion difference of size constitutes 
difference of substance, so that the continuous change of size in 
animal bodies, for instance, involves the continual perishing of old 
and the continual origination of new substances. 

1 The following notes on Bauddha doctrines are taken exclusively 
from the commentaries on the .Sahkarabhdshya, and no attempt 
has been made to contrast or reconcile the Brahtninical accounts 
of Bauddha psychology with the teaching of genuine Bauddha 
books. Cp. on the chief sects of the Buddhistic philosophers the 
Bauddha chapter of the Sarvadanranasamgraha. — The Nihilists are 
the Madhyamikas; the Idealists are the YogaHras; the Sautran- 
tikas and the Vaibh&shikas together constitute the class of the 
Realists. — I subjoin the account given of those sects in the Brah- 
mavidyabharana. — Buddhasya hi m&dhyamika-yoga&tra-sautrSn- 
tika-vaibhishikasam^aka\r X-atvaraA sishya/i. Tatra buddhena 
prathamam y&n prati sarvaw junyam ity upadish/aw te madhya- 
mikas te hi guruna yathokta/w tathaiva .rraddhaya' gr/httavanta iti 
kr/tva napakr/'sh/aA punaj kz. taduktasyarthasya buddhyanusa- 
re/iakshepasyakmatvan notkmh/abuddhaya iti madhyamikaA. 
Anyais tu rishyair guru»a sarvajunyatva upadish/e ^flanatiriktasya 
sarvasya junyatvam astu nimeti guruktir yoga iti bauddai/5 pari- 
bhashitopetSA tad upari ka. gn&n&sya. tu junyatva/w na sawbhavati 
tathStve ^agadandhyaprasahgdt junyasiddher apy asa/wbhava£ ieli 
buddhamate a^aratvena paribhSshita &kshepo»pi krz'ta iti yoga- 
A&taA, vi^/ianamatrastitvavadina/;. Tadanantaram anyaiA jishyai^ 

[34] d d 
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who maintain that everything, external as well as internal, is 
real. What is external is either element (bhuta) or elementary 
(bhautika) ; what is internal is either mind (£itta) or mental 
(£aitta). The elements are earth, water, and so on ; elemental 
are colour, &c. on the one hand, and the eye and the other 
sense-organs on the other hand. Earth and the other three 
elements arise from the aggregation of the four different 
kinds of atoms ; the atoms of earth being hard,' those of 
water viscid, those of fire hot, those of air mobile. — The 
inward world consists of the five so-called ' groups ' (skan- 
dha), the group of sensation (rupaskandha), the group of 
knowledge (vi^wanaskandha), the group of feeling (vedana- 
skandha), the group of verbal knowledge (sam^waskandha), 
and the group of impressions (sawskaraskandha) 1 ; which 

pratttisiddhasya katham jrunyatvaw vaktum rakyam ato ^wanavad 
vahyartho<pi satya ity ukte tarhi tathaiva so*stu, paraw tu so 
• numeyo na tu pratyaksha ity ukte tathangikrriyaivaw .rishyamatim 
anusr/tya kiyatparyantaw sulram bhavishyatfti taiA pr/'sh/am atas 
te sautrantikaA. Anye punar yady ayaw gha/a iti pratttibalad 
v£hyo*rtha upeyate tarhi tasya eva pratiter aparokshatvat sa 
kathaw paroksho«to vahyo«rtho na pratyaksha iti bhashd viruddh- 
ety akshipann atas te vaibhashika^. 

1 The rupaskandha comprises the senses and their objects, 
colour, &c. ; the sense-organs were above called bhautika, they here 
re-appear as £ailtika on account of their connexion with thought 
Their objects likewise are classed as £aittika in so far as they are 
perceived by the senses. — The vi^anaskandha comprises the 
series of self-cognitions (ahamaham ity alayavi^«anapravahaA), 
according to all commentators ; and in addition, according to the 
Brahmavidyabhara«a,the knowledge, determinate and indeterminate, 
of external things (savikalpakaw nirvikalpakaw £a pravr;'tlivi^«a- 
nasam^witam). — The vcdanaskandha comprises pleasure, pain, &c. 
— The sam^tfaskandha comprises the cognition of things by their 
names (gaur arva ityadtfabdasarng-alpitapratyayaA, An. Gi. ; gaur 
afva ityevaw namavwish/asavikalpakaA pratyayaA, Go. An. ; sumg/ii 
ya^ftadattadipadatadullekhf savikalpapratyayo va, dvitfyapakshe 
vi^wanapadena savikalpapratyayo na grahya^, Brahmavidyabh.). 
The samskaraskandha comprises passion, aversion, &c, dharma 
and adharma. — Compare also the Bhamati. — The vi^wanaskandha 
is X-itta, the other skandhas £aitta. 
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taken together constitute the basis of all personal exist- 
ence 1 . 

With reference to this doctrine we make the following 
remarks. — Those two aggregates, constituting two different 
■classes, and having two different causes which the Bauddhas 
assume, viz. the aggregate of the elements and elementary 
things whose cause the atoms are, and the aggregate of the 
five skandhas whose cause the skandhas are, cannot, on Baud- 
dha principles, be established, i. e. it cannot be explained 
how the aggregates are brought about. For the parts con- 
stituting the (material) aggregates are devoid of intelligence, 
and the kindling (abhig'valana) of intelligence depends on an 
aggregate of atoms having been brought about previously 2 . 
And the Bauddhas do not admit any other permanent intelli- 
gent being, such as either an enjoying soul or a ruling Lord, 
which could effect the aggregation of the atoms. Nor can 
the atoms and skandhas be assumed to enter on activity on 
their own account ; for that would imply their never ceasing 
to be active 3 . Nor can the cause of aggregation be looked 
for in the so-called abode (i. e. the alayav^nana-pravaha, 
the train of self-cognitions) ; for the latter must be described 
either as different from the single cognitions or as not dif- 
ferent from them. (In the former case it is either permanent, 
and then it is nothing else but the permanent soul of the 
Vedantins ; or non-permanent ;) then being admitted to be 
momentary merely, it cannot exercise any influence and 
cannot therefore be the cause of the motion of the atoms *. 

1 It has to be kept in view that the sarv&stitvavadins as well as 
the other Bauddha sects teach the momentariness (kshamkatva), 
the eternal flux of everything that exists, and are on that ground 
controverted by the upholders of the permanent Brahman. 

* Mind, on the Bauddha doctrine, presupposes the existence ot 
an aggregate of atoms, viz. the body. 

9 In consequence of which no release could take place. 

* The Brahmavidyabharawa explains the last clause — from ksha- 
mkatv££ Aa — somewhat differently : Api fr& parama»unam api 
kshaffikatv&bhyupagaman melanaw na sambhavati, paramamlnaw 
melanaw paramanukriyadhinam, tatha £a svakriyaw; prati parama- 
Hunaw karawatvdt kriyapurvaksha»e parama/mbhir bhavyam, kriyi 

D d 2 
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(And in the latter case we are not further advanced than 
before.) — For all these reasons the formation of aggregates 
cannot be accounted for. But without aggregates there 
would be an end of the stream of mundane existence which 
presupposes those aggregates. 

19. If it be said that (the formation of aggregates 
may be explained) through (Nescience, &c.) standing 
in the relation of mutual causality ; we say ' No,' 
because they merely are the efficient causes of the 
origin (of the immediately subsequent links). 

Although there exists no permanent intelligent principle 
of the nature either of a ruling Lord or an enjoying soul, 
under whose influence the formation of aggregates could 
take place, yet the course of mundane existence is rendered 
possible through the mutual causality 1 of Nescience and 
so on, .so that we need not look for any other combining 
principle. 

The series beginning with Nescience comprises the fol- 
lowing members : Nescience, impression, knowledge, name 
and form, the abode of the six, touch, feeling, desire, 
activity, birth, species, decay, death, grief, lamentation, 
pain, mental affliction, and the like 2 . All these terms con- 

jrayatayi kriyakshawe * pi tesham avasthanam apekshitam eva/« 
melanakshane«pi, nahi melanlrrayasy&bhave melanarupt pravr/ttir 
upapadyate, tatha £a sthiraparama«usadhya melanarupd pravrrttM 
kathaw tesham kshawikatve bhavet. — Ananda Giri also divides and 
translates differently from the translation in the text. 

1 The karawatvat of .Sankara explains the pratyayalvat of the 
Sutra ; karyaw praty ayate ^unakatvena gaAMati. 

' The commentators agree on the whole in their explanations of 
the terms of this series. — The following is the substance of the 
comment of the Brahmavidyabharana : Nescience is the error of 
considering that which is momentary, impure, &c to be permanent, 
pure, &c. — Impression (afTection, sawskara) comprises desire, 
aversion, &c, and the activity caused by them. — Knowledge 
(vigrfana) is the self-consciousness (aham ity alayavi^«anasya 
vr;ttilabha£) springing up in the embryo. — Name and form is the 
rudimentary flake- or bubble-like condition of the embryo. — The 
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stitute a chain of causes and are as such spoken of in the 
Bauddha system, sometimes cursorily, sometimes at length. 
They are, moreover, all acknowledged as existing, not by 
the Bauddhas only, but by the followers of all systems. 
And as the cycles of Nescience, &c. forming uninterrupted 
chains of causes and effects revolve unceasingly like water- 
wheels, the existence of the aggregates (which constitute 
bodies and minds) must needs be assumed, as without such 
Nescience and so on could not take place. 

This argumentation of the Bauddha we are unable to 
accept, because it merely assigns efficient causes for the 
origination of the members of the series, but does not 
intimate an efficient cause for the formation of the aggre- 
gates. If the Bauddha reminds us of the statement made 
above that the existence of aggregates must needs be 
inferred from the existence of Nescience and so on, we 
point out that, if he means thereby that Nescience and so 
on cannot exist without aggregates and hence require the 
existence of such, it remains to assign an efficient cause for 
the formation of the aggregates. But, as we have already 
shown — when examining the Vaijeshika doctrine — that the 
formation of aggregates cannot be accounted for even on 
the assumption of permanent atoms and individual souls in 

abode of the six (sha</ayatana) is the further developed stage of 
the embryo in which the latter is the abode of the six senses. — 
Touch (sparra) is the sensations of cold, warmth, &c. on the 
embryo's part. — Feeling (vedana) the sensations of pleasure and 
pain resulting therefrom. — Desire (tr/'shna) is the wish to enjoy 
the pleasurable sensations and to shun the painful ones. — Activity 
(upadana) is the effort resulting from desire. — Birth is the passing 
out from the uterus. — Species (^ati) is the class of beings to which 
the new-born creature belongs. — Decay (^ara).— Death (maranam) 
is explained as the condition of the creature when about to die 
(mumfirsha).— Grief (/oka) the frustration of wishes connected 
therewith. — Lament (paridevanam) the lamentations on that ac- 
count. — Pain (duAkha) is such pain as caused by the five senses. — 
Durmanas is mental affliction.— The 'and the like' implies death, 
the departure to another world and the subsequent return from 
there. 
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which the adrtsh/a abides 1 ; how much less then are aggre- 
gates possible if there exist only momentary atoms not 
connected with enjoying souls and devoid of abodes (i. e. 
souls), and that which abides in them (the adr/'sh/a). — Let 
us then assume (the Bauddha says) that Nescience, &c. 
themselves are the efficient cause of the aggregate. — But 
how — we ask — can they be the cause of that without which 
— as their abode — they themselves are not capable of exist- 
ence? Perhaps you will say that in the eternal sawsara 
the aggregates succeed one another in an unbroken chain, 
and hence also Nescience, and so on, which abide in those 
aggregates. But in .that case you will have to assume 
either that each aggregate necessarily produces another 
aggregate of the same kind, or that, without any settled 
rule, it may produce either a like or an unlike one. In the 
former case a human body could never pass over into that 
of a god or an animal or a being of the infernal regions ; in 
the latter case a man might in an instant be turned into an 
elephant or a god and again become a man ; either of which 
consequences would be contrary to your system. — Moreover, 
that for the purpose of whose enjoyment the aggregate is 
formed is, according to your doctrine, not a permanent 
enjoying soul, so that enjoyment subserves itself merely and 
cannot be desired by anything else ; hence final release also 
must, according to you, be considered as subserving itself 

1 Ananda Giri and Go. Ananda explain: Afrayajrayibhuteshv 
iti bhoktmixeshawam admh/irrayeshv ity arthaA. — The Brahma- 
vidyabharawa says : Nityeshv a\?raya\rrayibhuteshv amishv abhyupa- 
gamyamaneshu bhoktr/shu ka. satsv ity anvaya^. Ajrayafrayibhu- 
teshv ity asyopakaryopakarakabhavaprapteshv ity arthaA. — And with 
regard to the subsequent &\rraya\frayuunyeshu : &s rayjurayitvarfl- 
nyeshu, ayaw bhavaA, sthireshu parama«ushu yadanvaye parama- 
wunam sawghatapattiA yadvyatireke Aa na tad upakarakam upakar- 
y&A paramawava/i yena tatkr/to bhogaA prarthyate sa tatra karteti 
grahftuw jakyate, kshawikeshu tu param&mishu anvayavyatireka- 
grahasyanekaksha«asadhyasyasa»/bhavan nopak&ryopakarakabhSvo 
nirdli&rayitum jakyaA. — Ananda Giri remarks on the latter : Adri- 
sh/ajrayakartr/rfthityam Shajrayeti. Another reading appears to be 
£jaya\rraya.funyeshu. 
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only, and no being desirous of release can be assumed. If 
a being desirous of both were assumed, it would have to be 
conceived as permanently existing up to the time of enjoy- 
ment and release, and that would be contrary to your 
doctrine of general impermanency. — There may therefore 
exist a causal relation between the members of the series 
consisting of Nescience, &c, but, in the absence of a 
permanent enjoying soul, it is impossible to establish on 
that ground the existence of aggregates. 

20. (Nor can there be a causal relation between 
Nescience, &c), because on the origination of the 
subsequent (moment) the preceding one ceases to be. 

We have hitherto argued that Nescience, and so on, stand 
in a causal relation to each other merely, so that they can- 
not be made to account for the existence of aggregates ; we 
are now going to prove that they cannot even be considered 
as efficient causes of the subsequent members of the series 
to which they belong. 

Those who maintain that everything has a momentary 
existence only admit that when the thing existing in the 
second moment 1 enters into being the thing existing in the 
first moment ceases to be. On this admission it is impossible 
to establish between the two things the relation of cause and 
effect, since the former momentary existence which ceases 
or has ceased to be, and so has entered into the state of 
non-existence, cannot be the cause of the later momentary 
existence. — Let it then be said that the former momentary 
existence when it has reached its full development becomes 
the cause of the later momentary existence. — That also is 
impossible; for the assumption that a fully developed 
existence exerts a further energy, involves the conclusion 
that it is connected with a second moment (which contra- 
dicts the doctrine of universal momentariness). — Then let 
the mere existence of the antecedent entity constitute its 

1 Bauddhanam kshawapadena gha/Sdir eva paddrtho vyavahriyate 
na tu tadatiriktaA kastil ksha«o nama halo«sti. Brahmavidyabh. 
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causal energy. — That assumption also is fruitless, because we 
cannot conceive the origination ofan effect which is notimbued 
with the nature of the cause (i. e. in which the nature of the 
cause does not continue to exist). And to assume that the 
nature of the cause does continue to exist in the effect is im- 
possible (on the Bauddha doctrine), as that would involve the 
permanency of the cause, and thus necessitate the abandon- 
ment of the doctrine of general non-permanency. — Nor can it 
be admitted that the relation of cause and effect holds good 
without the cause somehow giving its colouring to the effect ; 
for that doctrine might unduly be extended to all cases 1 . — 
Moreover, the origination and cessation of things of which the 
Bauddha speaks must either constitute a thing's own form or 
another state of it, or an altogether different thing. But 
none of these alternatives agrees with the general Bauddha 
principles. If, in the first place, origination and cessation 
constituted the form of a thing, it would follow that the 
word 'thing' and the words 'origination' and 'cessation' 
are interchangeable (which is not the case). — Let then, 
secondly, the Bauddha says, a certain difference be assumed, 
in consequence of which the terms ' origination ' and ' cessa- 
tion ' may denote the initial and final states of that which in 
the intermediate state is called thing. — In that case, we 
reply, the thing will be connected with three moments, viz. 
the initial, the intermediate, and the final one, so that the 
doctrine of general momentariness will have to be abandoned. 
— Let then, as the third alternative, origination and cessation 
be altogether different from the thing, as much as a buffalo 
is from a horse. — That too cannot be, we reply ; for it would 
lead to the conclusion that the thing, because altogether 
disconnected with origination and cessation, is everlasting. 
And the same conclusion would be led up to, if we under- 
stood by the origination and cessation of a thing merely its 
perception and non-perception ; for the latter are attributes 
of the percipient mind only, not of the thing itself.— Hence 

1 And whereupon then could be established the difference of 
mere efficient causes such as the potter's staff, &c, and material 
causes such as clay, &c. ? 
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we have again to declare the Bauddha doctrine to be 
untenable. 



21. On the supposition of there being no (cause; 
while yet the effect takes place), there results con- 
tradiction of the admitted principle ; otherwise 
simultaneousness (of cause and effect). 

It has been shown that on the doctrine of general non- 
permanency, the former momentary existence, as having 
already been merged in non-existence, cannot be the cause 
of the later one. — Perhaps now the Bauddha will say that 
an effect may arise even when there is no cause. — That, we 
reply, implies the abandonment of a principle admitted by 
yourself, viz. that the mind and the mental modifications 
originate when in conjunction with four kinds of causes 1 . 
Moreover, if anything could originate without a cause, there 
would be nothing to prevent that anything might originate 
at any time. — If, on the other hand, you should say that 
we may assume 4 the antecedent momentary existence to last 
until the succeeding one has been produced, we point out 
that that would imply the simultaneousness of cause and 
effect, and so run counter to an accepted Bauddha tenet, viz. 
that all things 2 are momentary merely. 



1 These four causes are the so-called defining cause (adhipati- 
pratyaya), the auxiliary cause (^ahakaripratyaya), the immediate 
cause (samanantarapratyaya), and the substantial cause (alambana- 
pratyaya). — I extract the explanation from the Brahmavidyabharawa : 
Adhipatir indriyam tad dhi lakshuradirupam utpannasya ^//anasya 
rupadivishayala/B niyaJMati niyamak&r &i loke«dhipatir ity u^yate. 
Sahakari aloka/;. Samanantarapratyaya A purva^//anam,bauddhamate 
hi ksha»ika£77anasa«tatau purva^«anam utiara^/zanasya k&ranam 
tad eva ka. mana ity ufyate. Alambanam gha/adiA. Etan he tun 
pratiya prapya AakshurSdi^nyam ity adi. 

* Sawskara iti, tanmate purvakshawa eva hetubhutaA sawskaro 
vasaneti £a vyavahriyate karyaw tu tadvishayataya karmavyutpattya 
sawskaraA, tatha k* karyakaranatmaka/n sarvaw bhavarupam ksha- 
nikam iti prati^arthaA. Brahmavidyabharana. 
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22. Cessation dependent on a sublative act of the 
mind, and cessation not so dependent cannot be 
established, there being no (complete) interruption. 

The Bauddhas who maintain that universal destruction is 
going on constantly, assume that ' whatever forms an object 
of knowledge and is different from the triad is produced 
(samskrita) and momentary.' To the triad there mentioned 
they give the names ' cessation dependent on a sublative act 
of the mind,' 'cessation not dependent on such an act,' and 
' space.' This triad they hold to be non-substantial, of a 
merely negative character (abhavamatra), devoid of all 
positive characteristics. By ' cessation dependent on a sub- 
lative act of the mind,' we have to understand such destruc- 
tion of entities as is • preceded by an act of thought 1 ; by 
'cessation not so dependent' is meant destruction of the 
opposite kind 2 ; by ' space ' is meant absence in general of 
something covering (or occupying space). Out of these 
three non-existences ' space ' will be refuted later on (Sutra 
24) ; the two other ones are refuted in the present Sutra. 

Cessation which is dependent on a sublative act of the 
mind, and cessation which is not so dependent are both 
impossible, 'on account of the absence of interruption.' 
For both kinds of cessation must have reference either to the 
series (of momentary existences) or to the single members 
constituting the series. — The former alternative is impossible, 
because in all series (of momentary existences) the members 
of the series stand in an unbroken relation of cause and 
effect so that the series cannot be interrupted 3 . — The latter 



1 As when a man smashes a jar having previously formed the 
intention of doing so. 

* I.e. the insensible continual decay of things. — Viparita iti 
pratiksha«a« gha/adinaw yuktya sadhyamano*ku.ralair avagantum 
ajakyaA sukshmo vinafOipratisarakhyanirodhaA. Brahmav. 

* A series of momentary existences constituting a chain of 
causes and effects can never be entirely stopped; for the last 
momentary existence must be supposed either to produce its effect 
or not to produce it. In the former case the series is continued ; 
the latter alternative would imply that the last link does not really 
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alternative is likewise inadmissible, for it is impossible to 
maintain that any momentary existence should undergo 
complete annihilation entirely undefinable and disconnected 
(with the previous state of existence), since we observe that 
a thing is recognised in the various states through which it 
may pass and thus has a connected existence 1 . And in 
those cases also where a thing is not clearly recognised 
(after having undergone a change) we yet infer, on the 
ground of actual observations made in other cases, that one 
and the same thing continues to exist without any interrup- 
tion. — For these reasons the two kinds of cessation which 
the Bauddhas assume cannot be proved. 

23. AncLon account of the objections presenting 
themselves in either case. 

The cessation of Nescience, &c. which, on the assumption 
of the Bauddhas, is included in the two kinds of cessation 
discussed hitherto, must take place either in consequence of 
perfect knowledge together with its auxiliaries, or else of 
its own accord. But the former alternative would imply 
the abandonment of the Bauddha doctrine that destruction 
takes place without a cause, and the latter alternative would 
involve the uselessness of the Bauddha instruction as to 
the ' path ' 2 . As therefore both alternatives are open to 
objections, the Bauddha doctrine must be declared unsatis- 
factory. 



exist, since the Bauddhas define the satta of a thing as its causal 
efficiency (cp. Sarvadanra/tasamgraha). And the non-existence of 
the last link would retrogressively lead to the nonexistence of the 
whole series. 

1 Thus clay is recognised as such whether it appears in the form 
of a jar, or of the potsherds into which the jar is broken, or of the 
powder into which the potsherds are ground. — Analogously we 
infer that even things which seem to vanish altogether, such as 
a drop of water which has fallen on heated iron, yet continue to 
exist in some form. 

1 The knowledge that everything is transitory, pain, &c. 
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24. And in the case of space also (the doctrine of 
its being a non-entity is untenable) on account of 
its not differing (from the two other kinds of non- 
entity). 

We have shown so far that of the triad declared by the 
Bauddhas to be devoid of all positive characteristics, and 
therefore non-definable, two (viz. prati-sawkhy&virodha and 
apratf ) cannot be shown to be such ; we now proceed to 
show the same with regard to space (ether, aklra). 

With regard to space also it cannot be maintained that 
it is non-definable, since substantiality can be established in 
the case of space no less than in the case of the two so- 
called non-entities treated of in the preceding Sfltras. That 
space is a real thing follows in the first place from certain 
scriptural passages, such as ' space sprang from the Self.' — 
To those, again, who (like the Bauddhas) disagree with us 
as to the authoritativeness of Scripture we point out that 
the real existence of space is to be inferred from the quality 
of sound, since we observe that earth and other real things 
are the abodes of smell and the other qualities. — Moreover, 
if you declare that space is nothing bift the absence in 
general of any covering (occupying) body, it would follow 
that while one bird is flying — whereby space is occupied — 
there would be no room for a second bird wanting to fly at 
the same time. And if you should reply that the second 
bird may fly there where there is absence of a covering 
body, we point out that that something by which the 
absence of covering bodies is distinguished must be a 
positive entity, viz. space in our sense, and not the mere 
non-existence of covering bodies 1 . — Moreover, the Bauddha 
places himself, by his view of space, in opposition to other 
parts of his system. For we find, in the Bauddha Scriptures, 
a series of questions and answers (beginning, ' On what, O 
reverend Sir, is the earth founded ? '), in which the following 



1 What does enable us to declare that there is 4vara«4bhava in 
one place and not in another ? Space ; which therefore is some- 
thing real. 
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question occurs, ' On what is the air founded ?' to which it 
is replied that the air is founded on space (ether). Now it 
is clear that this statement is appropriate only on the sup- 
position of space being a positive entity, not a mere 
negation. — Further, there is a self-contradiction in the 
Bauddha statements regarding all the three kinds of nega- 
tive entities, it being said, on the one hand, that they are 
not positively definable, and, on the other hand, that they 
are eternal. Of what is not real neither eternity nor non- 
eternity can be predicated, since the distinction of subjects 
and predicates of attribution is founded entirely on real 
things. Anything with regard to which that distinction 
holds good we conclude to be a real thing, such as jars and 
the like are, not a mere undcnnable negation. 

25. And on account of remembrance. 

The philosopher who maintains that all things are 
momentary only would have to extend that doctrine to 
the perceiving person (upalabdhrz) also ; that is, however, 
not possible, on account of the remembrance which is con- 
sequent on the original perception. That remembrance can 
take place only if it belongs to the same person who pre- 
viously made the perception ; for we observe that what one 
man has experienced is not remembered by another man. 
How, indeed, could there arise the conscious state expressed 
in the sentences, ' I saw that thing, and now I see this 
thing,' if the seeing person were not in both cases the same ? 
That the consciousness of recognition takes place only in 
the case of the observing and remembering subject being 
one, is a matter known to every one ; for if there were, in 
the two cases, different subjects, the state of consciousness 
arising in the mind of the remembering person would be, ' / 
remember ; another person made the observation.' But no 
such state of consciousness does arise. — When, on the other 
hand, such a state of consciousness does arise, then every- 
body knows that the person who made the original observa- 
tion, and the person who remembers, are different persons, 
and then the state of consciousness is expressed as follows, 
* I remember that that other person saw that and that' — 
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In the case under discussion, however, the Vainlrika him- 
self — whose state of consciousness is, ' I saw that and that ' 
— knows that there is one thinking subject only to which 
the original perception as well as the remembrance belongs, 
and does not think of denying that the past perception 
belonged to himself, not any more than he denies that fire 
is hot and gives light. 

As thus one agent is connected with the two moments of 
perception and subsequent remembrance, the Vain&rika has 
necessarily to abandon the doctrine of universal momentari- 
ness. And if he further recognises all his subsequent 
successive cognitions, up to his last breath, to belong to one 
and the same subject, and in addition cannot but attribute 
all his past cognitions, from the moment of his birth, to the 
same Self, how can he maintain, without being ashamed of 
himself, that everything has a momentary existence only ? 
Should he maintain that the recognition (of the subject as 
one and the same) takes place on account of the similarity 
(of the different self-cognitions; each, however, being 
momentary only), we reply that the cognition of similarity 
is based on two things, and that for that reason the advo- 
cate of universal momentariness who denies the existence of 
one (permanent) subject able mentally to grasp the two 
similar things simply talks deceitful nonsense when 
asserting that recognition is founded on similarity. 
Should he admit, on the other hand, that there is one 
mind grasping the similarity of two successive momen- 
tary existences, he would thereby admit that one entity 
endures for two moments and thus contradict the tenet of 
universal momentariness. — Should it be said that the cog- 
nition ' this is similar to that ' is a different (new) cognition, 
not dependent on the apperception of the earlier and 
later momentary existences, we refute this by the remark 
that the fact of different terms — viz. ' this ' and ' that ' — 
being used points to the existence of different things (which 
the mind grasps in a judgment of similarity). If the 
mental act of which similarity is the object were an 
altogether new act (not concerned with the two separate 
similar entities), the expression 'this is similar to that' 
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would be devoid of meaning; we should in that case rather 
speak of ' similarity ' only. — Whenever (to add a general 
reflexion) something perfectly well known from ordinary 
experience is not admitted by philosophers, they may indeed 
establish their own view and demolish the contrary opinion 
by means of words, but they thereby neither convince 
others nor even themselves. Whatever has been ascertained 
to be such and such must also be represented as such and 
such ; attempts to represent it as something else prove 
nothing but the vain talkativeness of those who make those 
attempts. Nor can the hypothesis of mere similarity being 
cognised account for ordinary empirical life and thought ; for 
(in recognising a thing) we are conscious of it being that 
which we were formerly conscious of, not of it being merely 
similar to that. We admit that sometimes with regard to 
an external thing a doubt may arise whether it is that or 
merely is similar to that; for mistakes may be made 
concerning what lies outside our minds. But the con- 
scious subject never has any doubt whether it is itself or 
only similar to itself; it rather is distinctly conscious that 
it is one and the same subject which yesterday had a 
certain sensation and to-day remembers that sensation. — 
For this reason also the doctrine of the Nihilists is to 
be rejected. 

26. (Entity) does not spring from non-entity on 
account of that not being observed. 

The system of the Vainlrikas is objectionable for this 
reason also that those who deny the existence of permanent 
stable causes are driven to maintain that entity springs from 
non-entity. This latter tenet is expressly enunciated by 
the Bauddhas where they say, ' On account of the mani- 
festation (of effects) not without previous destruction (of 
the cause).' For, they say, from the decomposed seed only 
the young plant springs, spoilt milk only turns into curds, 
and the lump of clay has ceased to be a lump when it 
becomes a jar. If effects did spring from the unchanged 
causes, all effects would originate from all causes at once, 
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as then no specification would be required '. Hence, as we 
see that young plants, &c. spring from seeds, &c. only after 
the latter have been merged in non-existence, we hold that 
entity springs from non-entity. 

To this Bauddha tenet we reply, (' Entity does) not 
(spring) from non-entity, on account of that not being 
observed.' If entity did spring from non-entity, the as- 
sumption of special causes would be purportless, since 
non-entity is in all cases one and the same. For the 
non-existence of seeds and the like after they have been 
destroyed is of the same kind as the non-existence of horns 
of hares and the like, i.e. non-existence is in all cases 
nothing else but the absence of all character of reality, and 
hence there would be no sense (on the doctrine of origination 
from non-existence) in assuming that sprouts are produced 
from seeds only, curds from milk only, and so on. And 
if non-distinguished non-existence were admitted to have 
causal efficiency, we should also have to assume that 
sprouts, &c. originate from the horns of hares, &c. — a thing 
certainly not actually observed.— If, again, it should be 
assumed that there are different kinds of non-existence 
having special distinctions — just as, for instance, blueness 
and the like are special qualities of lotuses and so on — 
we point out that in that case the fact of there being such 
special distinctions would turn the non-entities into entities 
no less real than lotuses and the like. . In no case non- 
existence would possess causal efficiency, simply because, 
like the horn of a hare, it is non-existence merely. — Further, 
if existence sprang from non-existence, all effects would be 
affected with non-existence ; while as a matter of fact they 
are observed to be merely positive entities distinguished by 
their various special characteristics. Nor 2 does any one 

1 If the cause were able, without having undergone any change, 
to produce effects, it would at the same moment produce all the 
effects of which it is capable. — Cp. on this point the Sarvadanrawa- 
samgraha. 

2 This is added to obviate the remark that it is not a general 
rule that effects are of the same nature as their causes, and that 
therefore, after all, existent things may spring from non-existence. 
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think that things of the nature of clay, such as pots and 
the like, are the effects of threads and the like; but every- 
body knows that things of the nature of clay are the effects 
of clay only. — The Bauddha's tenet that nothing can 
become a cause as long as it remains unchanged, but has 
to that end to undergo destruction, and that thus existence 
springs from non-existence only is false ; for it is observed 
that only things ,of permanent nature which are always 
recognised as what they are, such as gold, &c, are the causes 
of effects such as golden ornaments, and so on. In those 
cases where a destruction of the peculiar nature of the 
cause is observed to take place, as in the case of seeds, for 
instance, we have to acknowledge as the cause of the sub- 
sequent condition (i. e. the sprout) not the earlier condition 
in so far as it is destroyed, but rather those permanent 
particles of the seed which are not destroyed (when the seed 
as a whole undergoes decomposition). — Hence as we see 
on the one hand that no entities ever originate from non- 
entities such as the horns of a hare, and on the other hand 
that entities do originate from entities such as gold and the 
like, the whole Bauddha doctrine of existence springing 
from non-existence has to be rejected. — We finally point 
out that, according to the Bauddhas, all mind and all mental 
modifications spring from the four skandhas discussed 
above and all material aggregates from the atoms; why 
then do they stultify this their own doctrine by the fanciful 
assumption of entity springing from non-entity and thus 
needlessly perplex the mind of every one ? 

27. And thus (on that doctrine) there would be 
an accomplishment (of ends) in the case of non- 
active people also. 

If it were admitted that entity issues from non-entity, 
lazy inactive people also would obtain their purposes, since 
' non-existence ' is a thing to be had without much trouble. 
Rice would grow for the husbandman even if he did not 
cultivate his field ; vessels would shape themselves even if 
the potter did not fashion the clay ; and the weaver too 
[34] E e 
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lazy to weave the threads into a whole, would nevertheless 
have in the end finished pieces of cloth just as if he had 
been weaving. And nobody would have to exert himself 
in the least either for going to the heavenly world or for 
obtaining final release. All which of course is absurd and 
not maintained by anybody. — Thus the doctrine of the 
origination of entity from non-entity again shows itself to 
be futile. 

28. The non-existence (of external things) cannot 
be maintained, on account of (our) consciousness (of 
them). 

There having been brought forward, in what precedes, 
the various objections which lie against the doctrine of the 
reality of the external world (in the Bauddha sense), such 
as the impossibility of accounting for the existence of 
aggregates, &c, we are now confronted by those Bauddhas 
who maintain that only cognitions (or ideas, vi^wana) 
exist. — The doctrine of the reality of the external world 
was indeed propounded by Buddha conforming himself to 
the mental state of some of his disciples whom he perceived 
to be attached to external things ; but it does not represent 
his own true view according to which cognitions alone are real. 

According to this latter doctrine the process, whose con- 
stituting members are the act of knowledge, the object of 
knowledge, and the result of knowledge 1 , is an altogether 
internal one, existing in so far only as it is connected with 
the mind (buddhi). Even if external things existed, that 
process could not take place but in connexion with the 
mind. If, the Bauddhas say, you ask how it is known that 
that entire process is internal and that no outward things 
exist apart from consciousness, we reply that we base our 

1 According to the vi^/Janavadin the cognition specialised by its 
various contents, such as, for instance, the idea of blue colour is the 
object of knowledge ,* the cognition in so far as it is consciousness 
(avabhasa) is the result of knowledge ; the cognition in so far as it 
is power is mana, knowledge ; in so far as it is the abode of that 
power it is pramatr/", knowing subject. 
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doctrine on the impossibility of external things. For if 
external things are admitted, they must be either atoms or 
aggregates of atoms such as posts and the like. But atoms 
cannot be comprehended under the ideas of posts and the 
like, it being impossible for cognition to represent (things 
as minute as) atoms. Nor, again, can the outward things 
be aggregates of atoms such as pillars and the like, because 
those aggregates can neither be defined as different nor 
as non-different from the atoms 1 . — In the same way we 
can show that the external things are not universals and 
so on 2 . 

Moreover, the cognitions — which are of a uniform nature 
only in so far as they are states of consciousness — undergo, 
according to their objects, successive modifications, so that 
there is presented to the mind now the idea of a post, now 
the idea of a wall, now the idea of a jar, and so on. Now 
this is not possible without some distinction on the part of 
the ideas themselves, and hence we must necessarily admit 
that the ideas have the same forms as their objects. But if 
we make this admission, from which it follows that the form 
of the objects is determined by the ideas, the hypothesis of 
the existence of external things becomes altogether gratuit- 
ous. From the fact, moreover, of our always being con- 
scious of the act of knowledge and the object of knowledge 
simultaneously it follows that the two are in reality identical. 
When we are conscious of the one we are conscious of the other 
also ; and that would not happen if the two were essentially 
distinct, as in that case there would be nothing to prevent 
our being conscious of one apart from the other. For this 
reason also we maintain that there are no outward things.— 



1 If they are said to be different from the atoms they can no 
longer be considered as composed of atoms; if they are non- 
different from atoms they cannot be the cause of the mental 
representations of gross non-atomic bodies. 

1 Avayavivayavirfipo v&hyo*rtho nasti Hen ma bhfld^itivyaktya- 
dirflpas tu s) ad ity sLrankyaha evam iti. Gatyadtnam vyaktyidinam 
Aatyanlabhinnatve svatantryaprasangad atyantabhinnatve tadvade- 
vatadbhavid bhinnabhinnaivasya viruddhatvad avayavavayavibhe- 
dava^ gativyaktyadibhedo«pi nastity artha^. 
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Perception is to be considered as similar to a dream and 
the like. The ideas present to our minds during a dream, a 
magical illusion, a mirage and so on, appear in the twofold 
form of subject and object, although there is all the while 
no external object; hence we conclude that the ideas of 
posts and the like which occur in our waking state are like- 
wise independent of external objects ; for they also are 
simply ideas. — If we be asked how, in the absence of ex- 
ternal things, we account for the actual variety of ideas, 
we reply that that variety is to be explained from the 
impressions left by previous ideas 1 . In the beginntngless 
sawsara ideas and mental impressions succeed each other 
as causes and effects, just as the plant springs from the seed 
and seeds are again produced from the plant, and there 
exists therefore a sufficient reason for the variety of ideas 
actually experienced. That the variety of ideas is solely 
due to the impressions left on the mind by past ideas 
follows, moreover, from the following affirmative and 
negative judgments: we both (the Vedantins as well as 
the Bauddhas) admit that in dreams, &c. there presents 
itself a variety of ideas which arise from mental im- 
pressions, without any external object ; we (the Bauddhas) 
do not admit that any variety of ideas can arise from 
external objects, without mental impressions. — Thus we 
are again led to conclude that no outward things exist. 

To all this we (the Vedantins) make the following reply. — 
The non-existence of external things cannot be maintained 
because we are conscious of external things. In every act 
of perception we are conscious of some external thing cor- 
responding to the idea, whether it be a post or a wall or a 
piece of cloth or a jar, and that of which we are conscious 
cannot but exist. Why should we pay attention to the 
words of a man who, while conscious of an outward thing 
through its approximation to his senses, affirms that he is 
conscious of no outward thing, and that no such thing exists, 



1 V5sana, above translated by mental impression, strictly means 
any member of the infinite series of ideas which precedes the 
present actual idea. 
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any more than we listen to a man who while he is eating 
and experiencing the feeling of satisfaction avers that he 
does not eat and does not feel satisfied? — If the Bauddha 
should reply that he does not affirm that he is conscious of 
no object but only that he is conscious of no object apart 
from the act of consciousness, we answer that he may 
indeed make any arbitrary statement he likes, but that he 
has no arguments to prove what he says. That the out- 
ward thing exists apart from consciousness, has necessarily 
to be accepted on the ground of the nature of consciousness 
itself. Nobody when perceiving a post or a wall is conscious 
of his perception only, but all men are conscious of posts and 
walls and the like as objects of their perceptions. That such 
is the consciousness of all men, appears also from the fact that 
even those who contest the existence of external things bear 
witness to their existence when they say that what is an 
internal object of cognition appears like something external. 
For they practically accept the general consciousness, which 
testifies to the existence of an external world, and being at 
the same time anxious to refute it they speak of the external 
things as ' like something external.' If they did not them- 
selves at the bottom acknowledge the existence of the ex- 
ternal world, how could they use the expression 'like 
something external ? ' No one says, ' Vish/zumitra appears 
like the son of a barren mother.' If we accept the truth as 
it is given to us in our consciousness, we must admit that 
the object of perception appears to us as something external, 
not like something external. — But — the Bauddha may reply 
— we conclude that the object of perception is only like 
something external because external things are impossible. 
— This conclusion we rejoin is improper, since the possibility 
or impossibility of things is to be determined only on the 
ground of the operation or non-operation of the means of 
right knowledge; while on the other hand, the operation 
and non-operation of the means of right knowledge are not 
to be made dependent on preconceived possibilities or 
impossibilities. Possible is whatever is apprehended by 
perception or some other means of proof; impossible is 
what is not so apprehended. Now the external things are, 
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according to their nature, apprehended by all the instru- 
ments of knowledge ; how then can you maintain that they 
are not possible, on the ground of such idle dilemmas as 
that about their difference or non-difference from atoms? — 
Nor, again, does the non-existence of objects follow from 
the fact of the ideas having the same form as the objects ; 
for if there were no objects the ideas could not have the 
forms of the objects, and the objects are actually appre- 
hended as external. — For the same reason (i. e. because the 
distinction of thing and idea is given in consciousness) the 
invariable concomitance of idea and thing has to be con- 
sidered as proving only that the thing constitutes the means 
of the idea, not that the two are identical. Moreover, when 
we are conscious first of a pot and then of a piece of cloth, 
consciousness remains the same in the two acts while what 
varies are merely the distinctive attributes of consciousness ; 
just as when we see at first a black and then a white cow, the 
distinction of the two perceptions is due to the varying 
blackness and whiteness while the generic character of the 
cow remains the same. The difference of the one per- 
manent factor (from the two— or more — varying factors) is 
proved throughout by the two varying factors, and vice 
versa the difference of the latter (from the permanent factor) 
by the presence of the one (permanent factor). Therefore 
thing and idea are distinct. The same view is to be held 
with regard to the perception and the remembrance of a 
jar ; there also the perception and the remembrance only 
are distinct while the jar is one and the same ; in the same 
way as when conscious of the smell of milk and the taste of 
milk we are conscious of the smell and taste as different 
things but of the milk itself as one only. 

Further, two ideas which occupy different moments of 
time and pass away as soon as they have become objects 
of consciousness cannot apprehend — or be apprehended by 
— each other. From this it follows that certain doctrines 
forming part of the Bauddha system cannot be upheld ; so 
the doctrine that ideas are different from each other ; the 
doctrine that eveiything is momentary, void, &c. ; the doc- 
trine of the distinction of individuals and classes; the 
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doctrine that a former idea leaves an impression giving rise 
to a later idea; the doctrine of the distinction, owing to 
the influence of Nescience, of the attributes of existence and 
non-existence; the doctrine of bondage and release (de- 
pending on absence and presence of right knowledge) 1 . 

Further, if you say that we are conscious of the idea, you 
must admit that we are also conscious of the external thing. 
And if you rejoin that we are conscious, of the idea on its 
own account because it is of a luminous nature like a lamp, 
while the external thing is not so ; we reply that by main- 
taining the idea to be illuminated by itself you make your- 
self guilty of an absurdity no less than if you said that fire 
burns itself. And at the same time you refuse to accept 
the common and altogether rational opinion that we are 
conscious of the external thing by means of the idea 
different from the thing ! Indeed a proof of extraordinary 
philosophic insight I — It cannot, moreover, be asserted in 
any way that the idea apart from the thing is the object of 
our consciousness ; for it is absurd to speak of a thing as 
the object of its own activity. Possibly you (the Bauddha) 
will rejoin that, if the idea is to be apprehended by some- 
thing different from it, that something also must be appre- 
hended by something different and so on ad infinitum. 
And, moreover, you will perhaps object that as each cogni- 
tion is of an essentially illuminating nature like a lamp, the 
assumption of a further cognition is uncalled for; for as 
they are both equally illuminating the one cannot give 
light to the other. — But both these objections are unfounded. 
As the idea only is apprehended, and there is consequently 
no necessity to assume something to apprehend the Self 
which witnesses the idea (is conscious of the idea), there re- 
sults no regressus ad infinitum. And the witnessing Self 
and the idea are of an essentially different nature, and may 
therefore stand to each other in the relation of knowing 
subject and object known. The existence of the witness- 



1 For all these doctrines depend on the comparison of ideas 
which is not possible unless there be a permanent knowing subject 
in addition to the transitory ideas. 
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ing Self is self-proved and cannot therefore be denied. — 
Moreover, if you maintain that the idea, lamplike, manifests 
itself without standing in need of a further principle to 
illuminate it, you maintain thereby that ideas exist which 
are not apprehended by any of the means of knowledge, 
and which are without a knowing being ; which is no better 
than to assert that a thousand lamps burning inside some 
impenetrable mass of rocks manifest themselves. And if 
you should maintain that thereby we admit your doctrine, 
since it follows from what we have said that the idea itself 
implies consciousness ; we reply that, as observation shows, 
the lamp in order to become manifest requires some other 
intellectual agent furnished with instruments such as the 
eye, and that therefore the idea also, as equally being a thing 
to be illuminated, becomes manifest only through an ulterior 
intelligent principle. And if you finally object that we, 
when advancing the witnessing Self as self-proved, merely 
express in other words the Bauddha tenet that the idea 
is self-manifested, we refute you by remarking that your 
ideas have the attributes of originating, passing away, being 
manifold, and so on (while our Self is one and permanent). — 
Wc thus have proved that an idea, like a lamp, requires an 
ulterior intelligent principle to render it manifest. 

29. And on account of their difference of nature 
(the ideas of the waking state) are not like those of 
a dream. 

We now apply ourselves to the refutation of the averment 
made by the Bauddha, that the ideas of posts, and so on, of 
which we are conscious in the waking state, may arise in 
the absence of external objects, just as the ideas of a dream, 
both being ideas alike. — The two sets of ideas, we maintain, 
cannot be treated on the same footing, on account of the 
difference of their character. They differ as follows. — 
The things of which we are conscious in a dream are 
negated by our waking consciousness. ' I wrongly thought 
that I had a meeting with a great man ; no such meeting 
took place, but my mind was dulled by slumber, and so the 
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false idea arose.' In an analogous manner the things of 
which we are conscious when under the influence of a magic 
illusion, and the like, are negated by our ordinary con- 
sciousness. Those things, on the other hand, of which we 
are conscious in our waking state, such as posts and the like, 
are never negated in any state. — Moreover, the visions of a 
dream are acts, of remembrance, while the visions of the 
waking state are acts of immediate consciousness; and 
the distinction between remembrance and immediate con- 
sciousness is directly cognised by every one as being 
founded on the absence or presence of the object. When, 
for instance, a man remembers his absent son, he does not 
directly perceive him, but merely wishes so to perceive 
him. As thus the distinction between the two states is 
evident to every one, it is impossible to formulate the 
inference that waking consciousness is false because it is 
mere consciousness, such as dreaming consciousness; for 
we certainly cannot allow would-be philosophers to deny 
the truth of what is directly evident to themselves. Just 
because they feel the absurdity of denying what is evident 
to themselves, and are consequently unable to demonstrate 
the baselessness of the ideas of the waking state from those 
ideas themselves, they attempt to demonstrate it from their 
having certain attributes in common with the ideas of the 
dreaming state. But if some attribute cannot belong to a 
thing on account of the latter's own nature, it cannot belong 
to it on account of the thing having certain attributes in 
common with some other thing. Fire, which is felt to be 
hot, cannot be demonstrated to be cold, on the ground of 
its having attributes in common with water. And the dif- 
ference of nature between the waking and the sleeping state 
we have already shown. 

• 30. The existence (of mental impressions) is not 
possible (on the Bauddha view) on account of the 
absence of perception (of external things). 

We now proceed to that theory of yours, according 
to which the variety of ideas can be explained from the 
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variety of mental impressions, without any reference to 
external things, and remark that on your doctrine the 
existence of mental impressions is impossible, as.you 
do not admit the perception of external things. For the 
variety of mental impressions is caused altogether by 
the variety of the things perceived. How, indeed, could 
various impressions originate if no external things were 
perceived ? The hypothesis of a beginningless series of 
mental impressions would lead only to a baseless regressus 
adinfinitum, sublative of the entire phenomenal world, and 
would in no way establish your position. — The same argu- 
ment, i. e. the one founded on the impossibility of mental 
impressions which are not caused by external things, refutes 
also the positive and negative judgments, on the ground of 
which the denier of an external world above attempted to 
show that ideas are caused by mental impressions, not by 
external things. We rather have on our side a positive and 
a negative judgment whereby to establish our doctrine of 
the existence of external things, viz. 'the perception of 
external things is admitted to take place also without 
mental impressions,' and 'mental impressions are not ad- 
mitted to originate independently of the perception of 
external things.' — Moreover, an impression is a kind 
of modification, and modifications cannot, as experi- 
ence teaches, take place unless there is some substratum 
which is modified. But, according to your doctrine, such a 
substratum of impressions does not exist, since you say that 
it cannot be cognised through any means of knowledge. 

31. And on account of the momentariness (of the 
alayavi£-»ana, it cannot be the abode of mental 
impressions). 

If you maintain that the so-called internal cognition 
(alayavjf «ana ') assumed by you may constitute the abode 

1 The vigtfanaskandha comprises vigwanas of two different kinds, 
the alayavi^«ana and the pravrutivi^wana. The alayav^gwana com- 
prises the series of cognitions or ideas which refer to the ego ; the 
pravr»ttivi^«ana comprises those ideas which refer to apparently 
external objects, such as colour and the like. The ideas of the 
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of the mental impressions, we deny that, because that 
cognition also being admittedly momentary, and hence 
non-permanent, cannot be the abode of impressions any 
more than the quasi-external cognitions (pravrs'tti-vjgwana). 
For unless there exists one continuous principle equally 
connected with the past, the present, and the future l , or an 
absolutely unchangeable (Self) which cognises everything, 
we are unable to account for remembrance, recognition, and 
so on, which are subject to mental impressions dependent 
on place, time, and cause. If, on the other hand, you 
declare your alayavi^wana to be something permanent, 
you thereby abandon your tenet of the alayavi^ana as 
well as everything else being momentary. — Or (to explain 
the Sutra in a different way) as the tenet of general momen- 
tariness is characteristic of the systems of the idealistic 
as well as the realistic Bauddhas, we may bring forward 
against the doctrines of the former all those arguments 
dependent on the principle of general momentariness which 
we have above urged against the latter. 

We have thus refuted both nihilistic doctrines, viz. the 
doctrine which maintains the (momentary) reality of the ex- 
ternal world, and the doctrine which asserts that ideas only 
exist. The third variety of Bauddha doctrine, viz. that 
everything is empty (i. e. that absolutely nothing exists), is 
contradicted by all means of right knowledge, and therefore 
requires no special refutation. For this apparent world, 
whose existence is guaranteed by all the means of know- 
ledge, cannot be denied, unless some one should find out 
some new truth (based on which he could impugn its 
existence) — for a general principle is proved by the absence 
of contrary instances. 

32. And on account of its general deficiency in 
probability. 

No further special discussion is in fact required. From 

latter class are due to the mental impressions left by the antecedent 
ideas of the former class. 

1 Viz. in the present case the principle that what presents itself 
to consciousness is not non-existent. 
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whatever new points of view the Bauddha system is tested 
with reference to its probability, it gives way on all sides, like 
the walls of a well dug in sandy soil. It has, in fact, no foun- 
dation whatever to rest upon, and hence the attempts to use 
it as a guide in the practical concerns of life are mere folly. 
— Moreover, Buddha by propounding the three mutually 
contradictory systems, teaching respectively the reality of 
the external world, the reality of ideas only, and general 
nothingness, has himself made it clear either that he 
was a man given to make incoherent assertions, or 
else that hatred of all beings induced him to propound 
absurd doctrines by accepting which they would become 
thoroughly confused. — So that — and this the Sutra means 
to indicate — Buddha's doctrine has to be entirely dis- 
regarded by all those who have a regard for their own 
happiness. 

33. On account of the impossibility (of contra- 
dictory attributes) in one thing, (the 6aina doctrine 
is) not (to be accepted). 

Having disposed of the Bauddha doctrine we now turn 
to the system of the Gymnosophists (Cainas). 

The Camas acknowledge seven categories (tattvas), viz. 
soul (^iva), non-soul (a^iva), the issuing outward (asrava), 
restraint (sawvara), destruction (nir^ara), bondage (bandha), 
and release (moksha) 1 . Shortly it may be said that they 
acknowledge two categories, viz. soul and non-soul, since 
the five other categories may be subsumed under these two. 
— They also set forth a set of categories different from the 
two mentioned. They teach that there are five so-called 

1 Soul and non-soul are the enjoying souls and the objects of 
their enjoyment; asrava is the forward movement of the senses 
towards their objects ; sawivara is the restraint of the activity of the 
senses; nirg-ara is self-mortification by which sin is destroyed ; 
the works constitute bondage ; and release is the ascending of the 
soul, after bondage has ceased, to the highest regions. — For the 
details, see Professor Cowell's translation of the Arhata chapter 
of the Sarvadarj awasawgraha. 
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astikayas ('existing bodies,' i.e. categories), viz. the cate- 
gories of soul (giva), body (pudgala), merit (dharma), 
demerit (adharma), and space (akaja). All these categories 
they again subdivide in various fanciful ways '. — To all things 
they apply the following method of reasoning, which they 
call the saptabhangfnaya : somehow it is ; somehow it is 
not; somehow it is and is not; somehow it is indescrib- 
able ; somehow it is and is indescribable ; somehow it is 
not and is indescribable ; somehow it is and is not and is 
indescribable. 

To this unsettling style of reasoning they submit even 
such conceptions as that of unity and eternity 2 . 

This doctrine we meet as follows. — Your reasoning, we 
say, is inadmissible ' on account of the impossibility in one 
thing.' That is to say, it is impossible that contradictory 
attributes such as being and non-being should at the same 
time belong to one and the same thing ; just as observation 
teaches us that a thing cannot be hot and cold at the same 
moment. The seven categories asserted by you must either 
be so many and such or not be so many and such; the 
third alternative expressed in the words 'they either are 
such or not such ' results in a cognition of indefinite nature 
which is no more a source of true knowledge than doubt is. 
If you should plead that the cognition that a thing is of 
more than one nature is definite and therefore a source of 
true knowledge, we deny this. For the unlimited assertion 
that all things are of a non-exclusive nature is itself some- 
thing, falls as such under the alternative predications ' some- 
how it is,' ' somehow it is not,' and so ceases to be a definite 
assertion. The same happens to the person making the 
assertion and to the result of the assertion ; partly they are, 
partly they are not. As thus the means of knowledge, the 
object of knowledge, the knowing subject, and the act of 
knowledge are all alike indefinite, how can the Tirthakara 
(Gina) teach with any claim to authority, and how can his 
followers act on a doctrine the matter of which is altogether 

1 Cp. translation of SarvadarrawasaOTgraha, p. 59. 

2 And so impugn the doctrine of the one eternal Brahman. 
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indeterminate ? Observation shows that only when a course 
of action is known to have a definite result people set about 
it without hesitation. Hence a man who proclaims a doc- 
trine of altogether indefinite contents does not deserve to be 
listened to any more than a drunken man or a madman. — 
Again, if we apply the Caina reasoning to their doctrine of 
the five categories, we have to say that on one view of the 
matter they are five and on another view they are not five ; 
from which latter point of view it follows that they are 
either fewer or more than five. Nor is it logical to declare 
the categories to be indescribable. For if they are so, they 
cannot be described ; but, as a matter of fact, they are 
described so that to call them indescribable involves a 
contradiction. And if you go on to say that the categories 
on being described are ascertained to be such and such, and 
at the same time are not ascertained to be such and such, 
and that the result of their being ascertained is perfect 
knowledge or is not perfect knowledge, and that imperfect 
knowledge is the opposite of perfect knowledge or is not 
the opposite; you certainly talk more like a drunken or 
insane man than like a sober, trustworthy person.— If you 
further maintain that the heavenly world and final release 
exist or do not exist and are eternal or non-eternal, the 
absence of all determinate knowledge which is implied in 
such statements will result in nobody's acting for the 
purpose of gaining the heavenly world and final release. 
And, moreover, it follows from your doctrine that soul, non- 
soul, and so on, whose nature you claim to have ascertained, 
and which you describe as having existed from all eternity, 
relapse all at once into the condition of absolute indeter- 
mination. — As therefore the two contradictory attributes of 
being and non-being cannot belong to any of the categories 
— being excluding non-being and vice versd non-being ex- 
cluding being — the doctrine of the Arhat must be rejected. 
— The above remarks dispose likewise of the assertions 
made by the (7ainas as to the impossibility of deciding 
whether of one thing there is to be predicated oneness or 
plurality, permanency or non-permanency, separateness or 
non-separateness, and so on. — The Gaina doctrine that 
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aggregates are formed from the atoms — by them called 
pudgalas — we do not undertake to refute separately as its 
refutation is already comprised in that of the atomistic 
doctrine given in a previous part of this work. 

34. And likewise (there results from the 6aina 
doctrine) non-universality of the Self. 

We have hitherto urged against the Gaina doctrine an 
objection resulting from the syadvada, viz. that one thing 
cannot have contradictory attributes. We now turn to the 
objection that from their doctrine it would follow that the 
individual Self is not universal, i.e. not omnipresent. — The 
Cainas are of opinion that the soul has the same size as the 
body. From this it would follow that the soul is not of 
infinite extension, but limited, and hence non-eternal like 
jars and similar things. Further, as the bodies of different 
classes of creatures are of different size, it might happen 
that the soul of a man — which is of the size of the human 
body — when entering, in consequence of its former deeds, on 
a new state of existence in the body of an elephant would 
not be able to fill the whole of it; or else that a human 
soul being relegated to the body of an ant would not be 
able to find sufficient room in it. The same difficulty would, 
moreover, arise with regard to the successive stages of one 
state of existence, infancy, youth, and old age. — But why, 
the Caina may ask, should we not look upon the soul as 
consisting of an infinite number of parts capable of under- 
going compression in a small body and dilatation in a big 
one ? — Do you, we ask in return, admit or not admit that 
those countless particles of the soul may occupy the same 
place or not ? — If you do not admit it, it follows that the 
infinite number of particles cannot be contained in a body 
of limited dimensions. — If you do admit it, it follows that, 
as then the space occupied by all the particles may be the 
space of one particle only, the extension of all the par- 
ticles together will remain inconsiderable, and hence the 
soul be of minute size (not of the size of the body). 
You have, moreover, no right to assume that a body 
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of limited size contains an infinite number of soul par- 
ticles. 

Well then, the Caina may reply, let us assume that by 
turns whenever the soul enters a big body some particles 
accede to it while some withdraw from it whenever it 
enters a small body. — To this hypothesis the next Sutra 
furnishes a reply. 

35. Nor is non-contradiction to be derived from 
the succession (of parts acceding to and departing 
from the soul), on account of the change, &c. (of 
the soul). 

Nor can the doctrine of the soul having the same size as 
the body be satisfactorily established by means of the 
hypothesis of the successive accession and withdrawal of 
particles. For this hypothesis would involve the soul's 
undergoing changes and the like. If the soul is continually 
being repleted and depleted by the successive addition and 
withdrawal of parts, it of course follows that it undergoes 
change, and if it is liable to change it follows that it is non- 
permanent, like the skin and similar substances. From that, 
again, it follows that the £aina doctrine of bondage and 
release is untenable ; according to which doctrine ' the soul, 
which in the state of bondage is encompassed by the ogdoad 
of works and sunk in the ocean of samsara, rises when its 
bonds are sundered, as the gourd rises to the surface of the 
water when it is freed from the encumbering clay 1 .' — 
Moreover, those particles which in turns come and depart 
have the attributes of coming and going, and cannot, on 
that account, be of the nature of the Self any more than the 
body is. And if it be said that the Self consists of some 
permanently remaining parts, we remark that it would be 
impossible to determine which are the permanent and which 
the temporary parts. — We have further to ask from whence 
those particles originate when they accede to the soul, and 
into what they are merged when they detach themselves 
from it. They cannot spring from the material elements 

1 Cp. Sarvadarjawasa/wgraha translation, p. 58. 
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and re-enter the elements ; for the soul is immaterial. Nor 
have we any means to prove the existence of some other, 
general or special, reservoir of soul-particles. — Moreover, on 
the hypothesis under discussion the soul would be of in- 
definite nature, as the size of the particles acceding and 
departing is itself indefinite. — On account of all these and 
similar difficulties it cannot be maintained that certain 
particles by turns attach themselves to, and detach them- 
selves from, the soul. 

The Sutra may be taken in a different sense also. The 
preceding Sutra has proved that the soul if of the same 
size as the body cannot be permanent, as its entering into 
bigger and smaller bodies involves its limitation. To 
this the Gymnosophist may be supposed to rejoin that 
although the soul's size successively changes it may yet be 
permanent, just as the stream of water is permanent (al- 
though the water continually changes). An analogous 
instance would be supplied by the permanency of the 
stream of ideas while the individual ideas, as that of a red 
cloth and so on, are non-permanent. — To this rejoinder 
our Sutra replies that if the stream is not real we are 
led back to the doctrine of a general void, and that, if it 
is something real, the difficulties connected with the soul's 
changing, &c. present themselves and render the Caina 
view impossible. 

36. And on account of the permanency of the 
final (size of the soul) and the resulting permanency 
of the two (preceding sizes) there is no difference (of 
size, at any time). 

Moreover, the (7ainas themselves admit the permanency 
of the final size of the soul which it has in the state of 
release. From this it follows also that its initial size and 
its intervening sizes must be permanent \ and that hence 

1 The inference being that the initial and intervening sizes of the 
soul must be permanent because they are sizes of the soul, like its 
final size. 

[34J F f 
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there is no difference between the three sizes. But this 
would involve the conclusion that the different bodies of 
the soul have one and the same size, and that the soul 
cannot enter into bigger and smaller bodies. — Or else (to 
explain the Sutra in a somewhat different way) from the 
fact that the final size of the soul is permanent, it follows 
that its size in the two previous conditions also is perma- 
nent. Hence the soul must be considered as being always 
of the same size — whether minute or infinite — and not of 
the varying size of its bodies. — For this reason also the 
doctrine of the Arhat has to be set aside as not in any way 
more rational than the doctrine of Buddha. 

37. The Lord (cannot be the cause of the world), 
on account of the inappropriateness (of that doc- 
trine). 

The Sutrakara now applies himself to the refutation of 
that doctrine, according to which the Lord is the cause of 
the world only in so far as he is the general ruler. — But how 
do you know that that is the purport of the Sutra (which 
speaks of the Lord 'without any qualification')? — From the 
circumstance, we reply, that the teacher himself has proved, 
in the previous sections of the work, that the Lord is the 
material cause as well as the ruler of the world. Hence, if 
the present Sutra were meant to impugn the doctrine of 
the Lord in general, the earlier and later parts of the 
work would be mutually contradictory, and the Sutrakara 
would thus be in conflict with himself. We therefore must 
assume that the purport of the present Sutra is to make 
an energetic attack on the doctrine of those who. main- 
tain that the Lord is not the material cause, but merely 
the ruler, i.e. the operative cause of the world ; a doctrine 
entirely opposed to the Vedantic tenet of the unity of 
Brahman. 

The theories about the Lord which are independent of 
the Vedanta are of various nature. Some taking their 
stand on the Sankhya and Yoga systems assume that the 
Lord acts as a mere operative cause, as the ruler of the 
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pradhana and of the souls, and that pradhana, soul, and 
Lord are of mutually different nature. — The Mahervaras 
(.Saivas) maintain that the five categories, viz. effect, cause, 
union, ritual, the end of pain, were taught by the Lord 
Parupati (Siva) to the end of breaking the bonds of the 
animal (i.e. the soul) ; Parupati is, according to them, 
the Lord, the operative cause. — Similarly, the VaLreshikas 
and others also teach, according to their various systems, 
that the Lord is somehow the operative cause of the 
world. 

Against all these opinions the Sutra remarks 'the Lord, 
on account of the inappropriateness.' I. e. it is not possible 
that the Lord as the ruler of the pradhana and the soul 
should be the cause of the world, on account of the inap- 
propriateness of that doctrine. For if the Lord is supposed 
to assign to the various classes of animate creatures low, 
intermediate, and high positions, according to his liking, it 
follows that he is animated by hatred, passion, and so on, 
is hence like One of us, and is no real Lord. Nor can we 
get over this difficulty by assuming that he makes his 
dispositions with a view to the merit and demerit of the 
living beings ; for that assumption would lead us to a 
logical see-saw, the Lord as well as the works of living 
beings having to be considered in turns both as acting and 
as acted upon. This difficulty is not removed by the con- 
sideration that the works of living beings and the result- 
ing dispositions made by the Lord form a chain which has 
no beginning; for in past time as well as in the present 
mutual interdependence of the two took place, so that the 
beginningless series is like an endless chain of blind men 
leading other blind men. It is, moreover, a tenet set forth 
by the Naiyayikas themselves that ' imperfections have the 
characteristic of being the causes of action ' ( Nyaya Sutra 
I, 1, 18). Experience shows that all agents, whether they 
be active for their own purposes or for the purposes of 
something else, are impelled to action by some imperfection. 
And even if it is admitted that an agent even when acting 
for some extrinsic purpose is impelled by an intrinsic 
motive, your doctrine remains faulty all the same ; for the 

F f 2 
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Lord is no longer a Lord, even if he is actuated by intrinsic 
motives only (such as the desire of removing the painful 
feeling connected with pity). — Your doctrine is finally 
inappropriate for that reason also that you maintain the 
Lord to be a special kind of soul ; for from that it follows 
that he must be devoid of all activity. 

38. And on account of the impossibility of the 
connexion (of the Lord with the souls and the 
pradhana). 

Against the doctrine which we are at present discussing 
there lies the further objection that a Lord distinct from 
the pradhana and the souls cannot be the ruler of the latter 
without being connected with them in a certain way. But 
of what nature is that connexion to be ? It cannot be con- 
junction (sawyoga), because the Lord, as well as the pra- 
dhana and the souls, is of infinite extent and devoid of 
parts. Nor can it be inherence, since it would be impossible 
to define who should be the abode and who the abiding 
thing. Nor is it possible to assume some other connexion, 
the special nature of which would have to be inferred from 
the effect, because the relation of cause and effect is just 
what is not settled as yet 1 . — tlow, then, it may be asked, 
do you — the Vedantins— establish the relation of cause and 
effect (between the Lord and the world)? — There is, we 
reply, no difficulty in our case, as the connexion we assume 
is that of identity (tadatmya). The adherent of Brahman, 
moreover, defines the nature of the cause, and so on, on the 
basis of Scripture, and is therefore not obliged to render his 
tenets throughout conformable to observation. Our adver- 
sary, on the other hand, who defines the nature of the cause 
and the like according to instances furnished by experience, 



1 The special nature of the connexion between the Lord and 
the pradhana and the souls cannot be ascertained from the world 
considered as the effect of the pradhana acted upon by the Lord ; 
for that the world is the effect of the pradhSna is a point which 
the Vedantins do not accept as proved. 
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may be expected to maintain only such doctrines as agree 
with experience. Nor can he put forward the claim that 
Scripture, because it is the production of the omniscient 
Lord, may be used to confirm his doctrine as well as that 
of the Vedantin ; for that would involve him in a logical 
see-saw, the omniscience of the Lord being 'established on 
the doctrine of Scripture, and the authority of Scripture 
again being established on the omniscience of the Lord. — 
For all these reasons the Sankhya-yoga hypothesis about 
the Lord is devoid of foundation. Other similar hypotheses 
which likewise are not based on the Veda are to be refuted 
by corresponding arguments. 

39. And on account of the impossibility of ruler- 
ship (on the part of the Lord). 

The Lord of the argumentative philosophers is an un- 
tenable hypothesis, for the following reason also. — Those 
philosophers are obliged to assume that by his influence 
the Lord produces action in the pradhana, &c. just as the 
potter produces motion in the clay, &c. But this cannot 
be admitted; for the pradhana, which is devoid of colour 
and other qualities, and therefore not an object of percep- 
tion, is on that account of an altogether different nature 
from clay and the like, and hence cannot be looked upon 
as the object of the Lord's action. 

40. If you say that as the organs (are ruled by 
the soul so the pradhana is ruled by the Lord), we 
deny that on account of the enjoyment, &c. 

Well, the opponent might reply, let us suppose that the 
Lord rules the pradhana in the same way as the soul rules 
the organ of sight and the other organs which are devoid 
of colour, and so on, and hence not objects of perception. 

This analogy also, we reply, proves nothing. For we 
infer that the organs are ruled by the soul, from the 
observed fact that the soul feels pleasure, pain, and the like 
(which affect the soul through the organs). But we do not 
observe that the Lord experiences pleasure, pain, &c. caused 
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by the pradhana. If the analogy between the pradhana 
and the bodily organs were a complete one, it would follow 
that the Lord is affected by pleasure and pain no less than 
the transmigrating souls are. 

Or else the two preceding Sutras may be explained in a 
different way. Ordinary experience teaches us that kings, 
who are the rulers of countries, are never without some 
material abode, i.e. a body ; hence, if we wish to infer the 
existence of a general Lord from the analogy of earthly 
rulers, we must ascribe to him also some kind of body to 
serve as the substratum of his organs. But such a body 
cannot be ascribed to the Lord, since all bodies exist only 
subsequently to the creation, not previously to it. The 
Lord, therefore, is not able to act because devoid of a 
material substratum ; for experience teaches us that action 
requires a material substrate. — Let us then arbitrarily 
assume that the Lord possesses some kind of body serving 
as a substratum for his organs (even previously to creation). 
— This assumption also will not do ; for if the Lord has a 
body he is subject to the sensations of ordinary transmigra- 
tory souls, and thus no longer is the Lord. 

41. And (there would follow from that doctrine) 
either finite duration or absence of omniscience (on 
the Lord's part). 

The hypothesis of the argumentative philosophers is 
invalid, for the following reason also. — They teach that 
the Lord is omniscient and of infinite duration, and like- 
wise that the pradhana, as well as the individual souls, is 
of infinite duration. Now, the omniscient Lord either 
defines the measure of the pradhana, the souls, and himself, 
or does not define it. Both alternatives subvert the doc- 
trine under discussion. For, on the former alternative, the 
pradhana, the souls, and the Lord, being all of them of 
definite measure, must necessarily be of finite duration ; 
since ordinary experience teaches that all things of definite 
extent, such as jars and the like, at some time cease to exist. 
The numerical measure of pradhana, souls, and Lord is 
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defined by their constituting a triad, and the individual 
measure of each of them must likewise be considered as 
defined by the Lord (because he is omniscient). The 
number of the souls is a high one 1 . From among this 
limited number of souls some obtain release from the 
sawsara, that means their sawis&ra comes to an end, and 
their subjection to the sawsara comes to an end. Gra- 
dually all souls obtain release, and so there will finally be 
an end of the entire sawsara and the sarasara state of all 
souls. But the pradhana which is ruled by the Lord and 
which modifies itself for the purposes of the soul is what is 
meant by sawsara. Hence, when the latter no longer 
exists, nothing is left for the Lord to rule, and his om- 
niscience and ruling power have no longer any objects. 
But if the pradhana, the souls, and the Lord, all have an 
end, it follows that they also have a beginning, and if they 
have a beginning as well as an end, we are driven to the 
doctrine of a general void. — Let us then, in order to avoid 
these untoward conclusions, maintain the second alternative, 
i. e. that the measure of the Lord himself, the pradhana, 
and the souls, is not defined by the Lord. — But that 
also is impossible, because it would compel us to aban- 
don a tenet granted at the outset, viz. that the Lord is 
omniscient. 

For all these reasons the doctrine of the argumentative 
philosophers, according to which the Lord is the operative 
cause of the world, appears unacceptable. 

42. On account of the impossibility of the ori- 
gination (of the individual soul from the highest 
Lord, the doctrine of the Bhagavatas cannot be 
accepted). 

We have, in what precedes, refuted the opinion of those 
who think that the Lord is not the material cause but only 
the ruler, the operative cause of the world. We are now 

1 I.e. a high one, but not an indefinite one ; since the omniscient 
Lord knows its measure. 
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going to refute the doctrine of those according to whom he 
is the material as well as the operative cause. — But, it may 
be objected, in the previous portions of the present work a 
Lord of exactly the same nature, i.e. a Lord who is the 
material, as well as the operative, cause of the world, has 
been ascertained on the basis of Scripture, and it is a recog- 
nised principle that Smriti, in so far as it agrees with 
Scripture, is authoritative ; why then should we aim at 
controverting the doctrine stated? — It is true, we reply, 
that a part of the system which we are going to discuss 
agrees with the Vedanta system, and hence affords no 
matter for controversy ; another part of the system, how- 
ever, is open to objection, and that part we intend to 
attack. 

The so-called Bhagavatas are of opinion that the one holy 
(bhagavat) Vasudeva, whose nature is pure knowledge, is 
what really exists, and that he, dividing himself fourfold, 
appears in four forms (vyuha), as Vasudeva, Sankarshana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. Vasudeva denotes the highest 
Self, Sankarshana the individual soul, Pradyumna the mind 
(manas), Aniruddha the principle of egoity (ahankara). 
Of these four Vasudeva constitutes the ultimate causal 
essence, of which the three others are the effects. — The 
believer after having worshipped Vasudeva for a hundred 
years by means of approach to the temple (abhigamana), 
procuring of things to be offered (upadana), oblation (igy&)> 
recitation of prayers, &c. (svadhyaya), and devout meditation 
(yoga), passes beyond all affliction and reaches the highest 
Being. 

Concerning this system we remark that we do not intend 
to controvert the doctrine that Narayawa, who is higher 
than the Undeveloped, who is the highest Self, and the 
Self of all, reveals himself by dividing himself in multiple 
ways ; for various scriptural passages, such as ' He is one- 
fold, he is threefold ' (Kh. Up. VII, 26, a), teach us that 
the highest Self appears in manifold forms. Nor do we 
mean to object to the inculcation of unceasing concentra- 
tion of mind on the highest Being which appears in the 
Bhagavata doctrine under the forms of reverential approach, 
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&c. ; for that we are to meditate on the Lord we know 
full well from SnWti and Scripture. We, however, must 
take exception to the doctrine that Sankarshawa springs 
from Vasudeva, Pradyumna from Sankarshawa, Aniruddha 
from Pradyumna. It is not possible that from Vasudeva, 
i.e. the highest Self, there should originate Sankarshawa, i.e. 
the individual soul ; for if such were the case, there would 
attach to the soul non-permanency, and all the other imper- 
fections which belong to things originated. And thence 
release, which consists in reaching the highest Being, 
could not take place ; for the effect is absorbed only by 
entering into its cause. — That the soul is not an originated 
thing, the teacher will prove later on (II, 3, 17). For this 
reason the Bhagavata hypothesis is unacceptable. 

43. And (it is) not (observed that) the instrument 
is produced from the agent. 

The Bhagavata hypothesis is to be rejected for that 
reason also, that observation never shows us an instrument, 
such as a hatchet and the like, to spring from an agent such 
as Devadatta, or any other workman. But the Bhagavatas 
teach that from an agent, viz. the individual soul termed 
Sankarshawa, there springs its instrument, viz. the internal 
organ termed Pradyumna, and again from this offspring of 
the agent another instrument, viz. the ahankara termed 
Aniruddha. Such doctrines cannot be settled without 
observed instances. And we do not meet with any scriptural 
passage in their favour. 

44. Or (if) in consequence of the existence of 
knowledge, &c. (Vasudeva, &c. be taken as Lords), 
yet there is non-exclusion of that (i. e. the objection 
raised in Sutra 42). 

Let us then — the Bhagavatas may say — understand by 
Sankarshawa, and so on, not the individual soul, the mind, 
&c, but rather Lords, i. e. powerful beings distinguished by 
all the qualities characteristic of rulers, such as pre-eminence 
of knowledge and ruling capacity, strength, valour, glory. 
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All these are Vasudevas free from faults, without a sub- 
stratum (not sprung from pradhana), without any imper- 
fections. Hence the objection urged in Sutra 42 does 
not apply. 

Even on this interpretation of your doctrine, we reply, 
the 'non-exclusion of that,' i.e. the non-exclusion of the 
impossibility of origination, can be established. — Do you, in 
the first place, mean to say that the four individual Lords, 
Vasudeva, and so on, have the same attributes, but do not 
constitute one and the same Self? — If so, you commit the 
fault of uselessly assuming more than one Lord, while all 
the work of the Lord can be done by one. Moreover, you 
offend thereby against your own principle, according to 
which there is only one real essence, viz. the holy Vasu- 
deva. — Or do you perhaps mean to say that from the one 
highest Being there spring those four forms possessing equal 
attributes? — In that case the objection urged in Sutra 42 
remains valid. For Sahkarshana cannot be produced 
from Vasudeva, nor Pradyumna from Sankarshawa, nor 
Aniruddha from Pradyumna, since (the attributes of all of 
them being the same) there is no supereminence of any one 
of them. Observation shows that the relation of cause and 
effect requires some superiority on the part of the cause — 
as, for instance, in the case of the clay and the jar (where 
the cause is more extensive than the effect) — and that 
without such superiority the relation is simply impossible. 
But the followers of the Pa»£aratra do not acknowledge any 
difference founded on superiority of knowledge, power, &c. 
between Vasudeva and the other Lords, but simply say that 
they all are forms of Vasudeva, without any special distinc- 
tions. The forms of Vasudeva cannot properly be limited 
to four, as the whole world, from Brahman down to a blade 
of grass, is understood to be a manifestation of the supreme 
Being. 

45. And on account of contradictions. 

Moreover, manifold contradictions are met with in the 
Bhagavata system, with reference to the assumption of 
qualities and their bearers. Eminence of knowledge and 
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ruling capacity, strength, valour, and glory are enumerated 
as qualities, and then they are in some other place spoken 
of as Selfs, holy Vasudevas, and so on. — Moreover, we 
meet with passages contradictory of the Veda. The follow- 
ing passage, for instance, blames the Veda, ' Not having 
found the highest bliss in the Vedas Sawrfilya studied this 
jastra.' — For this reason also the Bhagavata doctrine can- 
not be accepted. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The work of which a translation is here, for the first 
time, presented to the English reading public, has had a 
strange and interesting history. Written in Northern India, 
at or a little after the beginning of the Christian era, and 
either in Sanskrit itself or in some North Indian Prakrit, it 
has been entirely lost in the land of its origin, and (so far 
as is at present known) is not extant in any of the homes 
of the various sects and schools of the Buddhists, except 
only in Ceylon, and in those countries which have derived 
their Buddhism from Ceylon. It is true that General 
Cunningham says 1 that the name of Milinda ' is still famous 
in all Buddhist countries.' But he is here drawing a very 
wide conclusion from an isolated fact. For in his note 
he refers only to Hardy, who is good evidence for Ceylon, 
but who does not even say that the ' Milinda ' was known 
elsewhere. 

Preserved there, and translated at a very early date 
into Pali, it has become, in its southern home, a book of 
standard authority, is put into the hands of those who have 
begun to doubt the cardinal points of Buddhist doctrine, 
has been long a popular work in its Pali form, has been 
translated into Sinhalese, and occupies a unique position, 
second only to the Pali Pi/akas (and perhaps also to the 
celebrated work of Buddhaghosa, the 'Path of Purity'). 
From Ceylon it has been transferred, in its Pali form, 
to both Burma and Siam, and in those countries also it 
enjoys so high a repute, that it has been commented on (if 
not translated). It is not merely the only work composed 
among the Northern Buddhists which is regarded with 
reverence by the orthodox Buddhists of the southern 

1 In his ' Ancient Geography of India,' p. 186. 
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schools ; it is the only one which has survived at all 
amongst them. And it is the only prose work composed 
in ancient India which would be considered, from the 
modern point of view, as a successful work of art. 

The external evidence for these statements is, at present, 
both very slight and, for the most part, late. There ap- 
peared at Colombo in the year of Buddha 2420 (1877 A.D.) 
a volume of 650 pages, large 8vo. — the most considerable in 
point of size as yet issued from the Sinhalese press — entitled 
Milinda Pra-SA'aya. It was published at the expense of 
five Buddhist gentlemen whose names deserve to be here 
recorded. They are Karolis Piris, Abraham Liwera, Luis 
Mendis, Nandis Mendis Amara-sekara, and Charlis Arnolis 
Mendis Wijaya-ratna Amara-sekara. It is stated in the 
preface that the account of the celebrated discussion held be- 
tween Milinda and Nagasena, about 500 years after the death 
of the Buddha, was translated into the Magadhi language by 
' teachers of old ' (purwa^arin wisin) ; — that that Pali ver- 
sion was translated into Sinhalese, at the instance and under 
the patronage of King Kirtti .Sri Ra^a-si/wha, who came 
to the throne of Ceylon in the year of Buddha 2290 (1747 
A.D.), by a member of the Buddhist Order named Hinari- 
kumbure Sumangala, a lineal successor, in the line of 
teacher and pupil (anujishya), of the celebrated Wceli- 
wi/a Sarawankara, who had been appointed Sawgha- 
ra^-a, or chief of the Order — that 'this priceless book, 
unsurpassable as a means either for learning the Buddhist 
doctrine, or for growth in the knowledge of it, or for the 
suppression of erroneous opinions,' had become corrupt by 
frequent copying — that, at the instigation of the well-known 
scholar Mohor/i-watte Gunananda, these five had had 
the texts corrected and restored by several learned Bhikkhus 
(kipa namak lawa), and had had indices and a glossary 
added, and now published the thus revised and improved 
edition. 

The Sinhalese translation, thus introduced to us, follows 
the Pali throughout, except that it here and there adds, in 
the way of gloss, extracts from one or other of the numerous 
Pi/aka texts referred to, and also that it starts with a pro- 
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phecy, put into the mouth of the Buddha when on his 
death-bed, that this discussion would take place about 500 
years after his death, and that it inserts further, at the 
point indicated in my note on p. 3 of the present version, 
an account of how the Sinhalese translator came to write 
his version. His own account of the matter adds to the 
details given above that he wrote the work at the Upo- 
satha Arama of the Maha Wihara near Sri-ward- 
hana-pura, 'a place famous for the possession of a temple 
containing the celebrated Tooth Relic, and a monastery 
which had been the residence of Woe 1 i wi /a S a ra«an k a r a, 
the Sa/wgha-ra^-a, and of the famous scholars and com- 
mentators Darami/i-pola Dhamma-rakkhita and 
Madhurasato/a Dhammakkhandha.' 

As Kirtti Sri Ra^fa-si/wha reigned till 1781 J , this would 
only prove that our Pali work was extant in Ceylon in its 
present form, and there regarded as of great antiquity and 
high authority, towards the close of the last century. And 
no other mention of the work has, as yet, been discovered 
in any older Sinhalese author. But in the present deplor- 
able state of our ignorance of the varied and ancient literature 
of Ceylon, the argument ex silentio would be simply of no 
value. Now that the Ceylon Government have introduced 
into the Legislative Council a bill for the utilisation, in the 
interests of education, of the endowments of the Buddhist 
monasteries, it may be hoped that the value of the books 
written in those monasteries will not be forgotten, and that 
a sufficient yearly sum will be put aside for the editing and 
publication of a literature of such great historical value 2 . 
At present we can only deplore the impossibility of tracing 
the history of the 'Questions of Milinda' in other 
works written by the scholarly natives of its southern home. 

That it will be mentioned in those works there can be 



1 See Tumour's Mahavansa, p. lxviii. 

* I believe that none of the many vernacular literatures of India can compare 
for a moment with the Sinhalese, whether judged from the point of view of 
literary excellence, variety of contents, age, or historical value. And yet a few 
hundreds a year for ten years would probably suffice, on the system followed by 
the Pali Text Society, for the editing and publication of the whole. 
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but little doubt. For the great Indian writer, who long 
ago found in that beautiful and peaceful island the best 
scope for his industrious scholarship, is already known to 
have mentioned the book no less than four times in his 
commentaries; and that in such a manner that we may 
fairly hope to find other references to it when his writings 
shall have been more completely published. In his com- 
mentary on the Book of the Great Decease, VI, 3, Buddha- 
ghosa refers to the quotation of that passage made in the 
conversation between Milinda and Nagasena, translated 
below, at IV, 2, 1 \ And again, in his commentary on the 
Ambatf/fca Sutta (D. Ill, 2, 12) he quotes the words of a 
conversation between Milinda and Nagasena on the subject 
he is there discussing. The actual words he uses (they 
will be found at pp. 275, 276 of the edition of the Sumangala 
Vilasini, edited for the Pali Text Society by Professor Car- 
penter and myself) are not the same as those of our author 
at the corresponding passage of Mr. Trenckner's text (pp. 
168, 169 ; IV, 3, 11), but they are the same in substance. 

The above two references in Buddhaghosa to our author 
were pointed out by myself. Dr. Morris has pointed out 
two others, and in each of those also Buddhaghosa is found 
to quote words differing from Mr. Trenckner's text. The 
former of these two was mentioned in a letter to the 
'Academy' of the 12th November, 1881. In the Mano- 
ratha Purawi, his commentary on the Anguttara, on the 
passage marked in Dr. Morris's edition as I, 5, 8, Buddha- 
ghosa says : — 

'Imasmiw* pan' atthe Milinda-ra^-4 dhamma- 
kathika-Nagasenattheraw* pukkkl: "Bhante Naga- 
sena, ekasmim aM/zarakkhawe pavattita-£itta- 
sa/wkhara sake rupino assa klva maha-rasi bhavey- 
yati?"' 

And he then gives the answer: — ' Vahasatanaw kho 
maha-ra^-a vihtnam addfia-kblan kz. vaha vthi 
sattammanani dve ka. tumba eka££^arakkha«e 



1 This was already pointed out in a note to my translation of the text com- 
mented on (' Buddhist Suttas,' vol. xi of the Sacred Books of the East, p. 112). 
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pavattitassa £ittassa sarikham pi na upenti kalam 
pi na upenti kala-bhagam pi na upentiti.' 

This passage of the Milinda, referred to by Buddhaghosa, 
will be found on p. 102 of Mr. Trenckner's edition, trans- 
lated below at IV, 1, 19. But the question is not found 
there at all, and the answer, though much the same in the 
published text, still differs in the concluding words. Mr. 
Trenckner marks the passage in his text as corrupt, and it 
may well be that Buddhaghosa has preserved for us an 
older and better reading. 

The other passage quoted by Dr. Morris (in the 
'Academy' of the nth January, 1881) is from the Pa- 
paya Sudan!, Buddhaghosa's still unedited Commentary 
on the Ma^f//ima Nikaya. It is in the comment on the 
Brahmayu Suttanta, and as it is not accessible elsewhere 
I give this passage also in full here. With reference, oddly 
enough, to the same passage referred to above (pp. 168, 
169 of the text, translated below at IV, 3, n) Buddhaghosa 
there says : — 

'Vutta*« eta.ni Nagasenattherena Milinda- 
ra»«a pulMena: "Na mahara^a Bhagava guy- 
haw dasseti khkyztn Bhagava dassetlti."' 

In this case, as in the other quotation of the same pas- 
sage, the words quoted are not quite the same as those 
given in the published text, and on the other hand they 
agree with, though they are much shorter than, the words 
as given in the Sumangala Vilasini. 

It would be premature to attempt to arrive at the reason 
of this difference between Buddhaghosa's citations and 
Mr. Trenckner's edition of the text. It may be that 
Buddhaghosa is consciously summarising, or that he is 
quoting roughly from memory, or that he is himself trans- 
lating or summarising from the original work, or that he is 
quoting from another Pali version, or that he is quoting 
from another recension of the text of the existing Pali 
version. We must have the full text of all his references 
to the 'Questions of Milinda' before us, before we 
try to choose between these, and possibly other, alternative 
explanations. What is at present certain is that when 
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Buddhaghosa wrote his great works, that is about 430 A. D., 
he had before him a book giving the conversations between 
Milinda and Nagasena. And more than that. He intro- 
duces his comment above referred to on the AmbaflVia 
Sutta by saying, after simply quoting the words of the 
text he is explaining : ' What would be the use of any one 
else saying anything on this? For Nagasena, the Elder, 
himself said as follows in reply to Milinda, the king x ' — 
and he then quotes Nagasena, and adds not a word of his 
own. It follows that the greatest of all Buddhist writers 
known to us by name regarded the 'Questions of 
Milinda' as a work of so great authority that an opinion 
put by its author into the mouth of Nagasena should be 
taken as decisive. And this is not only the only book, out- 
side the Pali Pi/akas, which Buddhaghosa defers to in this 
way, it is the only book, except the previous commentaries, 
which he is known even to refer to at all. But, on the 
other hand, he says nothing in these passages to throw any 
further light on the date, or any light on the authorship, of 
the work to which he assigns so distinguished, even so 
unique, a position. 

So far as to what is known about our 'Questions of 
Milinda' in Ceylon. The work also exists, certainly in 
Pali, and probably in translations into the local dialects, in 
Burma and Siam. For Mr. Trenckner mentions (Intro- 
duction, p. iv) a copy in the Burmese character of the Pali 
text sent to him by Dr. Rost, there is another copy in that 
character in the Colombo Museum 2 , and Mr. J. G. Scott, of 
the Burmese Civil Service, has sent to England a Burmese 
Nissaya of the Milinda (a kind of translation, giving the 
Pali text, word for word, followed by the interpretation of 
those words in Burmese s ). A manuscript of the Pali text, 
brought from Siam, is referred to in the Sinhalese MSS. in 
the marginal note quoted by Mr. Trenckner at p. vi of the 

' Kim ettha aAflena vattabbam? Vuttam etarn Nagasenattheren' 
eva Milinda-raJJJIa puf/Aena .... (Sumangala Vilasin!, Ioc. cit.). 

* See p. 51 of tbe ' Journal of the Pali Text Society * for 188a. 

* This Nissaya is now in the possession of his brother, the Bursar of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 
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Introduction to his edition. And there exists in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, a complete MS., in excellent 
condition, in the Siamese-Pali character 1 , while there are 
numerous fragments in the Paris Bibliotheque Nationale of 
one or more MSS. of the. text, in the same Kambojan 
character used in Siam for the writing of Pali texts a . 

It may be noticed here that there are seven MSS. of the 
text written in the Ceylon character known to exist in 
Europe. Two of them (one a very ancient one) are in the 
Copenhagen University Library, two in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale 2 , one in the Cambridge University Library 3 , and 
two in the India Office Library 4 . Three only of these 
seven have been used by Mr. Trenckner for his very able 
and accurate edition of the text, published in 1880. 



That is all the external evidence at present available. 
What can be inferred from the book itself is about as 
follows. It consists of the discussion of a number of points 
of Buddhist doctrine treated in the form of conversations 
between King Milinda and Nagasena the Elder (Thera). 
It must be plain to every reader of the following pages that 
these are not real conversations. What we have before us 
is really an historical romance, though the didactic aim 
overshadows the story. Men of straw, often very skilfully 
put together, are set up for the purpose, not so much of 
knocking them down again, as of elucidating some points 
of ethical or psychological belief while doing so. The 
king himself plays a very subordinate part. The questions 
raised, or dilemmas stated, are put into his mouth. But 
the solutions, to give opportunity for which the questions 
or dilemmas are invented, are the really important part of 
the work, and these are put into the mouth of Nagasena. 
The dialogues are introduced by a carefully constructed 



* By the kindness of the Master and Fellows of the College I have been 
allowed to collate this MS. in London. 

1 See ' Journal of the Pali Text Society* for i88a, p. 35. 
» See * Jonmal of the Pali Text Society' for 1883, p. 146. 

• See ' Journal of the Pali Text Society ' for 188a, p. 1 19. 

[35] b 
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preliminary story, in which the reader's interest in them is 
aroused by anticipation. And the ability of this part of 
the work is very great. For in spite of the facts that all 
the praise lavished therein upon both Milinda and Nagasena 
js in reality only praise of the book itself, and that the 
reader knows this very well, yet he will find it almost 
impossible to escape from the influence of the eloquent 
words in which importance and dignity are lent to the 
occasion of their meeting ; and of the charm and skill with 
which the whole fiction is maintained. 

The question then arises whether the personages were 
any more real than the conversations. Milinda is supposed 
to be the Menander, who appears in the list of the Greek 
kings of Baktria, since he is described in the book as being 
a king of the Yonakas reigning at Sagala (the Eufhydemia 
of the Greeks), and there is no other name in the list which 
comes so near to Milinda. This identification of the two 
names is certainly correct. For whether it was our author 
who deliberately made the change in adapting the Greek 
name to the Indian dialect in which he wrote, or whether 
the change is due to a natural phonetic decay, the same 
causes will have been of influence. Indra or Inda is a not 
uncommon termination of Indian names, and meaning king 
is so appropriate to a king, that a foreign king's name end- 
ing in -ander would almost inevitably come to end in 
-inda. Then the sequence of the liquids of m-n-n would 
tend in an Indian dialect to be altered in some way by 
dissimilation, and Mr. Trenckner adduces seven instances 
in Pali of 1 taking the place of n, or n of 1, in similar cir- 
cumstances 1 . 

There remains only the change of the first E in Men- 
ander to I. Now in the Indian part of the inscription, on 
undoubted coins of Menander, the oldest authorities read 
Minanda as the king's name*, and though that interpreta- 
tion has now, on the authority of better specimens, been 
given up, there is no doubt that Milinda runs more easily 



1 ' Pali Miscellany,' part i, p. 55. 

* For instance, Wilson in his ' Ariana Antiqua,' p. 283. 
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from the tongue than Melinda, and Mil may well have 
seemed as appropriate a commencement for a Milakkha's 
name as -inda is for the ending of a king's name. So 
Men-ander became Mil-inda. 

It may be added here that other Greek names are men- 
tioned by our author— Devamantiya at 1, 42, and the same 
officer, together with Anantakaya, Mankura, and Sabba- 
dinna, at II, 3. There is a similar effort in these other Pali 
forms of Greek words to make them give some approach to 
a meaning in the Indian dialect : but in each case the new 
forms remain as really unintelligible to an Indian as Mil-inda 
would be. Thus Deva-mantiya, which may be formed on 
Demetrios, looks, at first sight, Indian enough. But if it 
meant anything, it could only mean 'counsellor of the 
gods.' And so also both Ananta and Kaya are Indian 
words. But the compound Ananta-kaya would mean 
'having an infinite body,' which is absurd as the name of 
a courtier. It may possibly be made up to represent An- 
tiochos. What Mankura and Sabbadinna (called simply 
Dinna at p. 87) may be supposed to be intended for it is 
difficult to say 1 . But the identification of Milinda with 
Menander is as certain as that of ATandagutta with Sandro- 
kottos. 

Very little is told us, in the Greek or Roman writers, 
about any of the Greek kings of Baktria. It is a significant 
fact that it is precisely of Menander-Milinda that they tell 
us most, though this most is unfortunately not much. 

Strabo, in his Geography 2 , mentions Menander as one 
of the two Baktrian kings who were instrumental in spread- 
ing the Greek dominion furthest to the East into India. 
He crossed the Hypanis (that is the Sutlej) and penetrated 
as far as the Isamos (probably the Jumna). 

Then in the title of the lost forty-first book of Justin's 
work, Menander and Apollodotus are mentioned as ' Indian 
kings.' 

Finally, Plutarch 3 tells us an anecdote of Menander. 

' Compare Mr. Trenckner's note at p. 70 of the ' Pali Miscellany.' 

' Edit Muller, xi, 11, 1. * De Repob. Ger., p. 821. 

D2 
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He was, he says, as a ruler noted for justice, and enjoyed 
such popularity with his subjects, that upon his death, which 
took place in camp, diverse cities contended for the posses- 
sion of his ashes. The dispute was only adjusted by the 
representatives of the cities agreeing that the relics should 
be divided amongst them, and that they should severally 
erect monuments (fxrwma, no doubt dagabas or sthupas) 
to his memory. 

This last statement is very curious as being precisely 
analogous to the statement in the ' Book of the Great De- 
cease V as to what occurred after the death of the Buddha 
himself. But it would be very hazardous to draw any con- 
clusion from this coincidence. 

The only remaining ancient evidence about Menander- 
Milinda (apart from what is said by our author himself), is 
that of coins. And, as is usually the case, the evidence of 
the coins will be found to confirm, but to add very little to, 
what is otherwise known. 

As many as twenty-two 2 different coins have been dis- 
covered, some of them in very considerable numbers, bear- 
ing the name, and eight of them the effigy, of Menander. 
They have been found over a very wide extent of country, 
as far west as Kabul, as far east as Mathura, and one of 
them as far north as Kashmir. Curiously enough we find 
a confirmation of this wide currency of Menander-Milinda's 
coins in the work of the anonymous author of the ' Periplus 
Maris Erythraei.' He says 3 that Menander's coins, to- 
gether with those of Apollodotos, were current, many years 
after his death, at Barygaza, the modern Baroach, on the 
coast of Gujarat. 

The portrait on the coins is very characteristic, with a 
long face and an intelligent expression, and is sometimes 
that of a young man, and at other times that of a very 
old man. It may be inferred therefore that his reign 



1 Mahaparinibbana Suttanta VI, 58-62, translated in my ' Buddhist Sottas ' 
(vol. xi of the Sacred Books of the East), pp. 133-135. 

* This number would be greatly increased if the differences of the monograms 
were allowed for. 

* Chapter 47 of Midler's edition. 
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was as long as his power was extensive. All the coins 
have a legend in Greek letters on one side, and a corre- 
sponding legend in Ariano-pali letters on the other side. 
On twenty-one out of the twenty-two, the inscriptions, 
according to the latest interpretations from a comparison 
of the best examples, are respectively, 

BAS1LE6S SdTEROS Menandrou 

and 

Maharacasa tradatasa Menandrasa 1 . 

Wilson read 2 the last word Minadasa. But when he 
wrote, in 1840, the alphabet was neither so well known as 
it is now, nor had such good examples come to hand. So 
that though the Mi- is plain enough on several coins, it is 
almost certainly a mere mistake for M e, from which it only 
differs by the centre vowel stroke being slightly prolonged. 

Fifteen of the coins have a figure of Pallas either on one 
side or the other. A ' victory,' a horse jumping, a dolphin, 
a head (perhaps of* a god), a two-humped camel, an 
elephant goad, a boar, a wheel, and a palm branch are 
each found on one side or the other of one of the coins ; 
and an elephant, an owl, and a bull's head each occur 
twice. These are all the emblems or figures on the coins. 
None of them are distinctively Buddhist, though the wheel 
might be claimed as the Buddhist wheel, and the palm branch 
and the elephant would be quite in place on Buddhist 
coins. It may be said, therefore, that the bulk of the coins 
are clearly pagan, and not Buddhist ; and that though two 
or three are doubtful, even they are probably not Buddhist. 

One coin, however, a very rare one, differs, as to its 
inscription, from all the rest that have the legend. It has 
on one side 

Basile6s dikaiou Menandrou, 
and on the other, 

Maharacasa dharmikasa 3 Menandrasa. 

1 See Alfred Von Sallet, ' Die Nachfolger Alexander's des Grosses in Baktrien 
nod Indien,' Berlin, 1879; and Professor Percy Gardiner's ' Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Baktria and India,' London, 1886. 

• In his * Ariana Antiqua,' p. 283, London, 1841. 

* The r is a little doubtful and is written, if at all, after the dh, though 
intended to be pronounced before the m. 
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Is any reference intended here to the Buddhist Dharma 
as distinct from the ordinary righteousness of kings? I 
think not. The coin is one of those with the figure of 
Pallas on the side which bears the Greek legend, and five 
others of the Baktrian Greek kings use a similar legend on 
their coins. These are Agathocles, Heliokles, Archebios, 
Strato, and Zoilos. There is also another coin in the series 
with a legend into which the word Dharma enters, but 
which has not yet been deciphered with certainty — that 
bearing in the Greek legend the name of Sy-Hermaios, and 
supposed to have been struck by Kadphises I. If there is 
anything Buddhist in this coin of Menander's, then the 
others also must be Buddhist. But it is much simpler to 
take the word dharmikasa in the sense of the word 
used in the corresponding Greek legend, and to translate 
it simply ' the Righteous,' or, better still, ' the Just.' Only 
when we call to mind how frequent in the Pali texts is the 
description of the ideal king (whether Buddhist or not) as 
dhammiko dhamma-r^a, we cannot refuse to see 
the connection between this phrase and the legend of the 
coins, and to note how at least six of the Greek kings, one 
of whom is Menander, are sufficiently desirous to meet the 
views of their Buddhist subjects to fix upon ' Righteous- 
ness ' or ' Justice ' as the characteristic by which they wish 
to be known. The use of this epithet is very probably the 
foundation of the tradition preserved by Plutarch, that 
Menander was, as a ruler, noted for justice; and it is 
certainly evidence of the Buddhist influences by which he 
was surrounded. But it is no evidence at all that he 
actually became a Buddhist. 

To sum up. — Menander-Milinda was one of those Greek 
kings who carried on in Baktria the Greek dominion 
founded by Alexander the Great. He was certainly one 
of the most important, probably the most important, of 
those kings. He carried the Greek arms further into 
India than any of his predecessors had done, and every- 
thing confirms the view given by our author at I, 9 of his 
justice and his power, of his ability and his wealth. He 
must have reigned for a considerable time in the latter 
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part of the second century B.C., probably from about 140 
to about 115, or even no B.C. 1 His fame extended, as did 
that of no other Baktrian king, to the West, and he is the 
only Baktrian Greek king who has been remembered in 
India. Our author makes him say, incidentally 2 , that he 
was born at Kalasi in Alasantla (= Alexandria), a name given 
to an island presumably in the Indus, And, as was referred 
to above, Plutarch has preserved the tradition that he died 
in camp, in a campaign against the Indians in the valley of 
the Ganges. 

[It is interesting to point out, in this connection, that 
the town (gama) of Kalasi has not been found mentioned 
elsewhere. Now among the very numerous coins of the 
Baktrian kings there is one, and only one, giving in the 
legend, not the name of a king, but the name of a city, 
the city of Karisi. As this coin was struck about 180 B.C. 
by Eukratides, who was probably the first of these kings 
to obtain a settlement on the banks of the Indus, it is 
possible that the two names, one in the Pali form (or 
more probably in the form of the dialect used by our 
author), the other in the local form, are identical ; and 
that the coin was struck in commemoration of the fact of 
the Greeks having reached the Indus. If that be so, then 
that they gave the name Alasanda (Alexandria) to the 
island on which the town was built, and not to the town 
itself, seems to show that the town was not founded by 
them, but was already an important place when they took it.] 



Beyond this all is conjecture. When our author says 
that Milinda was converted to Buddhism 3 , he may be 
either relating an actual tradition, or he may be inventing 
for his own purposes. There is nothing inherently im- 
possible, or even improbable, in the story. We know that 
all the Baktrians, kings and people alike, eventually became 



1 See the chronological table in the Introduction to Professor Gardner'* 
work, qnoted below. 

■ See the translation below of III, J, 5. 
' See p. 420 of the Pali text. 
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Buddhist. But the passage occurs in a part of the book 
which is open to much doubt. We have to place against it 
the negative evidence that none of Menander's coins show 
any decisive signs of his conversion. And the passage in 
question goes much further. It says that he afterwards 
gave up the kingdom to his son, and having entered the 
Buddhist Order, attained to Arahatship. The Sinhalese 
MSS. add a marginal note to the effect that the whole of this 
passage with its context was derived from a MS. brought 
from Siam. Mr. Trenckner is therefore of opinion l that it 
belongs to a spurious supplement. That may be so, in 
spite of the fact that it is quite in our author's style, 
and forms an appropriate close to the book. But it is 
incredible that an author of the literary skill so evident 
throughout the work should have closed his book de- 
liberately in the middle of a paragraph, without any 
closing words to round it off. The Siamese MS. may 
after all have preserved the reading of older and better 
MSS. than those in Ceylon, and the last leaf of the 
book may have been lost there. There must have been 
some conclusion, if not in the manner of the paragraph 
under discussion, then in some other words which we may 
not be able to trace. But even if our author actually 
wrote that Menander did become a Bhikkhu and an Arahat, 
that is very poor evidence of the fact, unless he not only 
intended what he states to be taken quite literally, but also 
wrote soon after the events he thus deliberately records. 

Now the opinion has been expressed above that we 
have to deal with a book of didactic ethics and religious 
controversy cast into the form of historical romance. If this 
is correct no one would be more astonished than the author 
himself at the inconsistency of modern critics if they took 
his historical statements au grand serieux, while they 
made light of his ethical arguments. It is true that he would 
scarcely have been guilty of anything that seemed grossly 
improbable, at the time when he wrote, to the readers whom 
he addressed. But if, as is most probable, he wrote in North- 

1 ' Introduction,' pp. v, vi 
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Western India when the memory of the actual facts of 
Menander's reign was fading away — that is, some gene- 
rations after his death — he may well have converted him to 
Buddhism, as the most fitting close to the discussion he 
records, without intending at all to convey thereby any real 
historical event. 

This brings us to the next point of our argument. 



We have seen that the work must have been written 
some considerable time before Buddhaghosa, and after the 
death of Menander. Can its date be determined with 
greater accuracy than this ? The story of Nagasena intro- 
duces to us his father So«uttara, his teachers Rohawa, 
Assagutta of the Vattaniya hermitage, and Dhamma- 
rakkhita of the Asoka Arama near Pa&liputta, and there 
is also mention of a teacher named Ayupala dwelling at 
the Sankheyya hermitage near Sagala. None of these 
persons and none of these places are read of elsewhere in 
any Buddhist text, whether Sanskrit or Pali. For the 
Ajvagupta referred to in passing at p. 351 of the Divya- 
vadana has nothing in common (except the name) with 
our Assagutta, the Rohawa of Anguttara, III, 66, is quite 
distinct from our Rohawa, and there is not the slightest 
reason for supposing Nagasena to be another form of the 
name Nagaigu^a, found in both the Chinese and Tibetan 
Buddhist literatures 1 , and in the Jain lists 2 . The famous 
Buddhist scholar so called was the reputed founder of the 
Mahayana school of Buddhism. Our Nagasena represents 
throughout the older teaching. If there is any connection 
at all between the two names, Nagasena must have been 
invented as a contrast to Nagaig-una, and not with the 
least idea of identifying two men whose doctrines are so 
radically opposed. Even were there any reason to believe 
this to be the case, it would not help us much, for the date 



1 See the passages quoted by Dr. Wenzel in the ' Journal of the Pali Text 
Society' for 1886, pp. 1-4. 

* See Professor Weber in the ' Handschriftenverzeichniss der koniglichen 
Bibliothek in Berlin,' voL v, part a, p. 365. 
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• 

of Nagaiguwa is quite as much open to dispute as that of 
the author of the ' Questions of Milinda V 

I ought to mention here that an opinion of a Naga- 
sena is, according to Burnouf 2 , discussed at length in the 
Abhidharma Kosa. Vyakhyi ; and that Schiefner s quotes 
from a Tibetan work, the Bu-ston, the statement that a 
schism took place under a Thera Nagasena 137 years after 
the Buddha's death. It would be very interesting if the 
former were our Nigasena. And if Schiefner's restora- 
tion of the name found in his Tibetan authority be correct, 
and the authority itself be trustworthy, it is possibly 
the fading memory of that Nagasena which induced our 
author to adopt the name as that of the principal interlo- 
cutor in his ' Questions of Milinda.' 

Finally, Professor Kern, of Leiden — who believes that 
Buddha is the sun, and most of his principal disciples stars — 
believes also not only that our Nagasena is an historical 
person, but also that there never was a Buddhist cleric of 
that name; and that Nagasena is simply Pata%ali, the 
author of the Yoga philosophy, under another name. If 
this is not a joke, it is a strange piece of credulity. 

The only reason alleged in support of it is that Pata«gali 
has the epithets of Nagera and of Phawin. That he was a 
Hindu who believed in the soul-theory of the current ani- 
mistic creed, while all the opinions put into Nagasena's 
mouth are those of a thorough-going Buddhist and non- 
individualist, is to count as nothing against this chance simi- 
larity, not of names, but of the name on one side with an epi- 
thet on the other. To identify John Stuart Mill with Dean 
Milman would be sober sense compared with this proposal. 



1 Compare on this point Dr. Wenzel, loc cit, with Dr. Burgess in the 
'Archaeological Reports for Southern India,' vol. i, pp. 5-9. Dr. Burgess thinks 
the most probable date of his death is about aoo A. D. 

The identification of Nagar^una and Nagasena was made independently by 
Major Bird in the ' Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ' 
for October, 1844 (who was followed by the Rev. R. Spence Hardy at p. 517 
of his ' Manual of Buddhism,' published in i860), and by Benfey in his article 
' Indien ' in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopedia (who was followed by Bumouf at 
p. 570 of his ' Introduction,' &c, published in 1844). 

* Loc. cit. ' Note to his translation of Taranatha, p. 298. 
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But it is deliberately put forward to support an accusation 
against the Buddhists of having falsely appropriated to 
themselves every famous man in India 1 . Any mud, it 
would seem, is good enough to pelt the Buddhists with. 
Yet who is it, after all, who really makes the ' appropria- 
tion,' the Buddhists or Professor Kern himself? 



It would seem, therefore, that most of our author's person 
and place names are probably inventions of his own 2 . 

But it is quite different with the books quoted by our 

author. In several passages he has evidently in his mind 

certain Pali texts which deal with similar matters. So far 

as yet ascertained the texts thus silently referred to, either 

in the present volume or in the subsequent untranslated 

portion of the book, are as follows : 

Page of this 
volume. 

8 . . Digha Nikaya II, i, 2. 

10 II, 20. 

10 . . „ „ II, 1. 

38 . . „ „ II, 10. 

38 • • „ „ II, 11. 

40 . . Katha Vatthu I, 1. 

41 . . Aftguttara I, 15, 4-7. 
41 . . Digha Nikaya II, 17. 

41 •• ,, „ H, 23- 

42 . . „ „ II, 26. 

59 , XVII. 

80 . . Mahavagga 1, 1, 1. 

129. . Various (see my note). 

132 . . A'ullavagga IX, 1, 4. 

163 . . Aullavagga VII, 1, 27. 

170 . . Vessantara Gataka. 

179 . . Sivi G&taka. 

204 . . Maggfiima. Nikaya LXIII. 



1 Kern's 'Buddhismus' (the German translation), vol. ii, p. 443. 

' As these pages were passing through the press I have found Assagntta of 
the Vattaniya hermitage, mentioned in the last chapter of the Saddhamma 
Samgaha, which is passing through the press for the Pali Text Society. But 
this is taken no doubt from the Milinda, and is not an independent reference to 
any such teacher as an historical person. (The Saddhamma Sawgaha was 
written by Dhamma-kitti in Ceylon, probably in the twelfth century.) 
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Page of this 


volume 




212 


. Gataka (No. 69). 


256 


. Sutta Vibhanga (PSr. 4). 


257 


. AUtuma Sutta (No. 67). 


259 


. A'ullavagga IX, 1, 3. 


264 


. Mahavagga II, 16, 8. 


275 


Dhamma-lakka-pavattana Sutta. 


277 


Anguttara II, 1, 1. 


283 


. The 540th Gataka. 


285 


. Amba GStaka (No. 474). 


285 


Dummedha Gataka (No. 122). 


286 


. Tittira Gataka (No. 438). 


286 


. Khantiv&da Gataka (No. 313). 


287 


. Aflla-Nandiya Gataka (No. 222). 


287 


. Ta/MAa-sukara Gataka (No. 492). 


288 


Kariya-pi/aka II, 6. 


288 


. Sflava-naga Gataka (No. 72). 


288 


. Sabba-daMa Gataka (No. 241). 


289 


Apaw/aka Gataka (No. 1). 


289 


Nigrodha-miga Gdtaka (No. 12). 


290 


. Nigrodha Gataka (No. 445). 


290 


Maha-paduma Gataka (No. 472). 


290 


. Maha-patapa GStaka (No. 358). 


294 


Ummagga Gataka (No. 546). 


298 


A'ullavagga VII, 3, 11. 


302 


. . Anguttara IV, 13. 


J age of th 


e 


Pali Text 




220 


Gataka, No. 310 (vol. iii, p. 32). 


231 


. Sutta Nipata I, 4. 


236 


. Gataka (vol. i, p. 56). 


256 


. . „ (vol. iv, p. 232, line 20). 


277 


. Vessantara Gataka. 


289 


. Gataka (vol. i, p. 57). 


291 


Gataka (Nos. 258, 541, 494, and 243) 


313 


Ma^yAima Nikaya, No. 75 (p. 502). 



In several other passages he refers to a Pali book, or a 
chapter in a Pali book, by name. This is much more 
valuable for our purposes than the silent, and sometimes 
doubtful, references in the last list. So far as is yet ascer- 
tained, these references are as follows : 
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Page of this 


volume. 




1,3 


. Vinaya, Sutta, Abhidhamma. 


21 


. The Suttantas. 


21 


The Abhidhamma. 


21 


. . Dhamma Sawga«i. 


21 


. Vibhahga. 


21 


. Dhdtu Katha\ 


21 


. . Puggala Pa#»atti. 


21 


. KathaVatthu. 


22 


. Yamaka. 


22 


. Pa/Mana. 


22 


. The Abhidhamma Pi/aka. 


25 


. The Abhidhamma. 


27 


The Abhidhamma. 


28 


. The three Pi/akas. 


31 


MahS Samaya Suttanta (No. 20 in the Dtgha). 


31 


. Mahi Mangala Suttanta (Sutta NipSta II, 4). 


32 


. Sama-kitta-pariyaya Suttanta (unknown). 


32 


Rahulovada Suttanta (No. 147 in the MzggMma.). 


32 


. Parabhava Suttanta (Sutta NipSta I, 6). 


34 


. The three Pi/akas. 


56 


. Sa/»yutta Nikaya (the words quoted are in the 




Sutta Nipata). 


71.88 


The Abhidhamma. 


137 


. . The ninefold Scriptures. 


195 


Moliya Stvaka chapter of the Samyutta. 


213 


. Ratana Sutta (in the Sutta Nipata II, 1). 


. 213 


. Khandha Paritta (not traced). 


213 


. Mora Paritta (Gataka, Nos. 159, 491). 


213 


Dhagagga Paritta (in the Gataka Book). 


213 


. A/Sna/iya Paritta (in the Dtgha Nikaya). 


213 


. Angulimaia Paritta (not traced). 


232 


. The Patimokkha. 


264-267 


. Patimokkha, Vinaya Pi/aka. 


Page of th 


e 


Pali Text 




241 


. Dhamma-dayada Sutta of the MaggMma. Nikaya 




(vol. i, p. 13). 


242 


Sawyutta Nikaya (vol. i, p. 67). 


258 


Dakkhi»a Vibhanga of the MagyAima Nikaya 



(No. 142). 
281 . . ATariya Pi/aka G. 53. 
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Page of the 
Pali Text, 

341 
341 
341 
341 
342 
342 
348 
349 
349 
349 
349 
349 
349 
349 
349 
349 
349 
350 
35° 
350 
350 
350 
362 

369 
37' 

372 
377 

378 
379 
381 
384 
385 
389 
392 
396 
399 
40i 
402 

403 



Navangam Buddha-va&nam. 

The Gataka Book. 

The Dtgha Nikaya. 

The MaggMmz Nildya. 

The Sajnyutta Nikaya. 

The Khuddaka Nikiya. 

The three Pi/akas. 

Maha Rahulovida (in the Majgriima, No. 147). 

Maha Mangala Suttanta (in the Sutta Nipata II, 4). 

Sama-fttta Pariyaya (not traced). 

Parabhava Suttanta (in the Sutta Nipata I, 6). 

Purabheda Suttanta (Sutta NipSta IV, 10). 

Kalaha-vivada Suttanta (Sutta Nipata IV, 11). 

•flfula Vyuha Suttanta (Sutta NipSta IV, 12). 

MahS Vyuha Suttanta (Sutta NipSta IV, 13). 

Tuva/aka Suttanta (Sutta Nipata IV, 14). 

Siriputta Suttanta (Sutta Nipata IV, 16). 

Maha-samaya Suttanta (in the Dtgha, No. 20). 

Sakkha-pawha- Suttanta (Digha, No. 21). 

Tiroku</</a Suttanta (in the Khuddaka PaMa, No. 7). 

Ratana Suttanta (in the Sutta Nipata II, 1). 

The Abhidhamma. 

Ekuttara Nikaya (=Anguttara I, 13, 7). 

Dhaniya-sutta of the Sutta NipSta (I, 2). 

Kummupama Suttanta of the Samyutta Nikaya 

(not yet printed). 
Vidhura Pu«»aka G&taka. 
SaMa Sawyutta of the Sawyutta NikSya (not yet 

printed). 
Dhammapada (verse 327). 
Sawiyutta (55, 7). 
Sutasoma Gataka (No. 537). 
Kawha G&laka. (No. 440, vol. iv, p. 10). 
Sutta Nipata (1, 12, 1). 
Samyutta Nikaya. 

Ekuttara Nikaya (=Anguttara X, 5, 8). 
Lomahamsana Pariyaya. 
Sawyutta Nikaya (III, 5, 6, vol. i, p. 73). 

» » (XVI, 1, 3, vol. ii, p. 194). 

A'akkavaka Crataka (No. 451, vol. iv, p. 71). 
A'ulJa Narada Gataka (not traced). 
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Pali Text. 

4<>3 • 

405 • 
406 

408 . 

408 . 

409 . 
411 . 
414 . 



Sawyutta Nikaya (not traced). 
Lakkhawa Suttanta of the Dfgha Nikaya (No. 30). 
Bhalla/iya Gataka (No. 504, vol. iv, p. 439). 
, Parinibb&na-suttanta of the Digha Nikaya (D. 

XVI, 5) 24). 
, Dhammapada (verse 32). 

Sa/wyutta Nikaya (XIV, 16, vol. ii, p. 158). 
. Sutta Nipata (II, 6, 10). 
„ (III,n,43). 

Lastly, our author quotes a large number of passages 
from the Pi/aka texts, which he introduces (without naming 
any book) by the formulas : ' It was said by the Blessed 
One;' or, 'It is said by you' (you in the plural, you members 
of the Order) ; or, ' It was said by so and so ' (naming some 
particular member of the Order). A great many of these 
quotations have already been traced, either by Mr. Trenck- 
ner or myseif. Occasionally words thus attributed, by our 
author, to the Buddha, are, in the Pi/akas, attributed to 
some one else. Such passages are distinguished in the follow- 
ing list by an asterisk added to the letter B, which marks 
those of them attributed by our author to the Buddha. 
The women quoted are distinguished by the title ' Sister.' 



II, 1, 1, p. 45. 


Sister Va^ird. 


Sawyutta Nikaya V, 10, 6. 


II. i,9. P- 53- 


B*. 


., VII, 1, 6. 


II, 1, 9, p. 54. 


B. 


Not traced. 


II, 1,11, p. 57. 


B. 


.. .. 


II, i, 13, p. 61. 


B. 


Sawyutta NiMya XXI, 5. 


II, 2, 4, p. 69. 


B. 


Not traced. 


H> 3. 1. P- 79- 


B. 


Maxima Nikaya XXI. 


II. 3. 2. P- 80. 


B. 


„ XVIII. 


Ill, 4, 3, p. IOI. 


B*. 


Sarayutta Nikaya II, 3, 2. 


HI, 4. 4. P- i°4- 


B. 


Anguttara III, 35, 4. 


III, 6, 1, p. 114. 


B. 


Not traced. 


IV, 1, 10, p. 145. 


Sariputta, 


.. .. 


IV, 1, 13, p, 150. 


B. 


Digha Nikaya XIV, 6, 1. 


IV, 1, 35, p. 170. 


B. 


., .. XIV, 3, 13. 


IV, 1,42, p. 179. 


In the Sutta. 


Not traced. 


IV, i, 55. P- 185. 


B. 


A'ullavagga X, 1, 6. 


IV, i,55. P- 186. 


B. 


Digha Nikaya XIV, 5, 62. 
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IV, i, 67, p. 196. 


You. 


Not traced. 




IV, i, 


67, p. 196. 


You. 


•» » 




IV, i, 


71, p. 199. 


B. 


Digha Nikaya XIV, 3, 60. 




IV, 1, 


71, p. 199. 


B. 


„ „ XIV, 3, 63. 




IV, a 


1, p. 202. 


B. 


Not traced. 




IV, a 


1, p. 202. 


B. 


Digha Nikaya XIV, 6, 3. 




IV, 2 


, 4, p. 204. 


B. 


„ „ XIV, 2, 32 




IV, 2 


6, p. 206. 


B. 


Dhammapada 129. 




IV, 2 


6, p. 206. 


B. 


Not traced. 




IV, 2 


15, P- "3- 


B. 


Dhammapada 127, 8. 




IV, 2 


20, p. 214. 


You. 


Not traced. 




IV, 2, 


20, p. 214. 


You. 


» ,, 




IV, 2 


27, P-224- 


You. 


» „ 




IV, 2, 


29, p. 225. 


B. 


Digha Nikaya XIV, 2, 32. 




IV, 2 


29, p. 225. 


B. 


Not traced. 




IV, 2 


31, p. 227. 


You. 


■> >> 




IV, 2 


31, p. 227. 


You. 


„ „ 




IV, 3 


I, p. 229. 


B. 


Various (see note). 




IV, 3 


I, p. 229. 


You. 


Agga##a Sutta (Digha). 




IV, 3, 


5, P- 234- 


You. 


Not traced. 




IV, 3 


5, P- 234- 


You. 


>» »i 




IV, 3 


15, p. 238. 


S&riputta. 


,» ,, 




IV, 3 


15. P- 238. 


B. 


Paxa^ika I, 5, n. 




IV, 3 


19, p. 241. 


B*. 


G$taka III, 24. 




IV, 3 
IV, 3, 


19, p. 241. 
21, p. 242. 


B. 


GdtakalV, 210. 




The Theras. 


Digha Nikiya XIV, 4, 23. 




IV, 3, 


21, p. 243. 


B. 


XIV, 4, 57. 




IV, 3 


24, p. 246. 


B. 


Not traced. 




IV, 3 


24, p. 246. 


B. 


Mah£-parinibbina Sutta 
XVI, 5, 24). 


(D. 


IV, 3, 


27, p. 248. 


You. 


Not traced. 




IV, 3, 


27, p. 248. 


You. 


A'ullavagga VII, 3, 9. 




IV, 3 


31, P- 251- 


B. 


Not traced. 




IV, 3, 


31, P- 251- 


B. 


„ 1, 




IV, 3, 


33. P- 253- 


B. 


Brahma^ala Sutta (D. 1, 1, 


5)- 


IV, 3, 


33. P- 253- 


B. 


Sela Sutta (SN. Ill, 7, 7). 




IV, 3 


35, P- 254- 


B*. 


The 521st Gataka. 




IV, 3, 


38. P- 257- 


B. 


Dhaniya Sutta (SN. I, 2, 2 


)■ 


IV, 4 


r, p. 261. 


B. 


Anguttara I, 14, 1. 




IV, 4, 


4, p. 264. 


B. 


Aftguttara III, 124. 




IV, 4 


9, p. 268. 


B. 


PStimokkha (Pa*. 1). 




IV, 4, 


ii, p. 270. 


B. 


Not traced. 




IV, 4, 


11, p. 271. 


B. 


„ », 
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IV, 4, 13. P- 273. 


B. 


Sutta Vibhaftga (Par. 3, 5, 13). 


IV, 4, 13, p. 273. 


B. 


Not traced. 


IV, 4, 16, p. 279. 


B. 


Aftguttara XI, 2, 5, and the 
169th Gataka. 


IV, 4, 16, p. 280. 


You. 


The 540th G&taka.. 


IV, 4, 17, P- 283- 


You. 


Not traced. 


IV, 4, 42, p. 294- 


B*. 


The 536th Gataka. 


IV, 4, 44. P- 297. 


B. 


Not traced. 


IV, 4,46, p. 301. 


You. 


.. .» 


The P41i Text. 






P. 211,1.6. 


B. 


Muni Sutta (SN. I, 12, 3). 


211, 1. 8. 


B. 


A'ullavagga VI, 1, 5. 


213, 1. 6. 


B. 


Dhammapada 168. 


213.1- 7- 


B. 


MzggAimz Nikaya 77. 


215, 1. 10. 


B. 


Not traced. 


215,1. 12. 


B. 


Ahguttara I, 14, 4. 


217, 1. 9. 


B. 


Sawyutta Nikaya XXI. 


217, 1. 11. 


B. 


Not traced. 


219J. 14. 


B. 


» i> 


219,1- 15- 


It is said. 


G£taka (No. 433). 


221, 1. 20. 


B. 


A'Aaddanta Gataka (vol.v, p.49). 


221, 1. 24. 


It is said. 


Not traced. 


223, 1. 16. 


B. 


Maxima Nikaya (No. 87). 


223, 1. 18. 


It is said. 


». » .. 


225, 1. 2. 


B. 


Sela Sutta (SN. Ill, 7, 33). 


228, 1. 2. 


B. 


Sutta Nipatal, 4, 6=111, 4, 26. 


230. 1- 13- 


B*. 


Kapi Gataka (vol. iii, p. 354). 


232. 1- 7- 


You. 


Not traced. 


232, 1. 10. 


You. 


»> .» 


235. 1- 2. 


B. 


Maxima I, p. 1 7 7 = Vinaya I, 
. p. 8. 
MaggAima. (No. 86). 


23S. 1- 4- 


B. 


236, 1. 27. 


B. 


Ahguttara I, 15, 10. 


240, 1. 3. 


B. 


Ma^Aima Nikaya (No. 142). 


242,1. 17. 


Sariputta. 


Not traced. . 


242, 1. 26. 


B. 


Samyutta Nikaya 44. 


245. 1. i- 


B. 


Sawyutta 6, 14 (vol. i, p. 157) 
=Thera-gatha 256, 7=Di- 
vyavadana, p. 300. 


253, 1- »• 


You. 


Not traced. 


255. 1- 8. 


You. 


.» »» 


262. 


B. 


.» .. 


323- 


You. 


»» »> 


[35] 
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The P41i Text. 






P- 333- 


B. 


Dhammapada 54-56 (taken in 
part from Anguttara III, 79). 


366, 1. 6. 


B. 


Sawyutta XX, 8, 5. 


366, 1. 10. 


Sariputta. 


Thera-gatha 985. 


367. 1- 8- 


B. 


Not traced (see S. XII, 63, 8). 


367J. 19. 


MahdKaMayana. 


Thera-gatha 501. 


368, 1. 2. 


B. 


Sawyutta 46, 7. 


368, 1. 6. 


Sariputta. 


Not traced. 


368, 1. 20. 


Abulia Panthaka. 


,, ,, 


369. 1- 5- 


B. 


Sutta Nipata I, 2, 12. 


369, 1. 22. 


The Theras who 
held the Synod 
(at Ra^agaha). 


Not traced. 


370,1. 11. 


Sariputta. 


Not traced. 


37'.1- 14. 


Upasena. 


Thera-gatha 577. 


371.1- 28. 


B. 


Sawyutta 1,17,2 (vol. i, p. 7). 


372,1. 12. 


Rihula. 


Not traced. 


37*. 1- 23- 


B. 


Gataka (No. 545). 


373. 1- i3- 


Sariputta. 


Not traced. 


374, 1- 5- 


Sariputta. 


,, ,. 


374,1. 16. 


Sariputta. 


,, „ 


375, 1- 15- 


B. 


Maxima (vol. i, p. 33). 


376, 1. 3- 


Anuruddha. 


Not traced. 


376, 1. 17. 


Rahula. 


,» ., 


377. 1- M- 


B. 


Sawiyutta 55, 7. 


378, 1- 5- 


Sariputta. 


Not traced. 


378,1.17. 


B. 


Maha-parinibbana Sutta (D. 
XVI, 2, 12). 


379. 1- i- 


B. 


Dhammapada 327. 


379, 1- M- 


B. 


Sawyutta 55, 7. 


380, 1. 1. 


Sariputta. 


Not traced. 


381, 1. 15. 


B. 


Sutasoma Gataka (No. 537). 


383- 1- 3- 


Sister Subhadda. 


Not traced. 


384, 1. 4. 


B. 


Kawha Gataka (vol iv, p. 10). 


385. 1- 1. 


B. 


(?) NaggAima. Nikaya (No. 62). 


385, 1. 28. 


B. 


Sutta Nipata 1, 12, 1. 


386, 1. 12. 


B. 


Dhammapada 81. 


386, 1. 19. 


B. 


Dhammapada 404 (from SN. 






HI, 9, 35)- 


386, 1. 26. 


Subhuti. 


Not traced. 


387, 1- 8. 


B. 


Dhammapada 28. 


387, 1- 16. 


Sister Subhadda. 


Not traced. 


388, 1. 14. 


B. 


Ma££'i$imaNikaya(vol.i,p.424). 
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P. 3»9> 1- 9- 


B. 


Sawyutta NikSya XVI, 3. 


390J. 17. 


Vaftgfsa. 


Not traced. 


391, 1. 6. 


Subhuti. 


.. .. 


391, 1. 21. 


B. 


Dhammapada 350. 


39a, 1- 3- 


B. 


Ahguttara X, 5, 8. 


392, 1. 10. 


B. 


Not traced. 


393. 1- 3- 


Vangisa. 


.. .. 


393. 1- 25- 


B. 


.» .» 


394. 1- 6- 


Upasena. 


»> ». 


394. 1- 16- 


Upasena. 


>. .. 


394. '• a 8. 


Sariputta. 


» >i 


395. 1- 9- 


Mahi Kassapa. 


». »» 


395. 1- 22- 


Upasena. 


Thera-gSthi 580. 


396, 1- 3- 


B. 


Ma^Aima Nikaya(vol. i, p. 74). 


396, 1. 20. 


Sariputta. 


Not traced. 


397. 1- 15- 


Sariputta. 


» » 


398. 1- 5- 


PiWola. 


>> >. 


399. 1- x 6- 


B. 


Sa/wyutta Nik&ya III, 5, 6 (vol. 
i. P- 73)- 


401, 1. 10. 


B. 


Sawyutta NMya XVI, 1, 3 
(vol. ii, p. 194). 


4 02, 1. 8. 


B. 


A'akkavaka G&taka (vol. iv, p. 
71 ; not in III, 520). 


402, 1. 26. 


Brahma. 


Sawyutta NikSyaVI,2,4 (vol. i, 
p. i54=Thera-gath4 142). 


403. 1- 13- 


B. 


Aulla-narada Gataka (vol. iv, 
p. 223). 


403, 1. 27. 


B. 


Sawiyutta NikSya (vol. iii.p.i 25). 


404, 1. 12. 


Pifln/ola. 


Not traced. 


405. 1- 3- 


B. 


DJgha NikSya XXX. 


405, 1. 22. 


Anuruddha. 


Not traced. 


407, 1. 1. 


Sariputta. 


Thera-gatha 982, 3. 


407, 1. 20. 


Anuruddha. 


Not traced. 


408, 1. 8. 


B. 


Digha NikSya XVI, 5, 24. 


408, 1. 22. 


B. 


Dhammapada 32. 


409, 1. 17. 


B. 


Sawyutta NikSya XIV, 16 (= 
Thera-gSthS 148, 266). 


410, 1. 8. 


Sariputta. 


Not traced l . 


4 r 1, 1. 9. 


Sariputta. 


»» »> 


411, 1. 29. 


B. 


Sutta NipSta II, 6, 10. 



1 That is, not in the Pi/akas. The stanza is found in the commentary on the 
Dhammapada (Fansbbll, p. 147), and also in Buddhaghosa's Papa/Ua Sudan! 
(see Tienckner's note) — each time with a variation at the close of the verse. 
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The Pili Text. 










P. 412, 1. 21. 


Moghara^a. 




Not tracec 


. 


413, 1. 6. 


Rahula. 




» w 




414, 1. 1. 


B. 




Sutta NipSta (not traced '). 


414, 1. 18. 


B. 




»> i» 


Ill, 11, 43. 


415, 1. 14. 


B. 




Not traced 


. 


416, 1. 4. 


Sariputta. 




» >> 




416, 1. 29. 


UpSli. 




»i »i 




417,1. 12. 


B. 




»> »» 




418, 1. 1. 


Moggallana. 




»» >» 




419,1. 11. 


Sariputta. 




»» >» 




Now the Pili Pi/akas consist of the 


following twenty- 


nine books : 






Title. 


No. of printed 
pages 8vo. 




1. The Sutta Vibhahga . . 


617* 




2. The Khandhakas . . . 


668* 




a. Mahavagga . 360 




The Vinaya 


b. A'ullavagga , 308 




PlFAKA. 


3. The Parivira .... 


226* 




Total .... 


1511* 




4. The DJgha Nikaya . . 


75° 


The Sutta 

Pi taka 


5. The Ma^Aima Nik&ya 


1000 


6. The Sawyutta Nikaya . 


1250 


X 1 1 AJkA* 


7. The Ahguttara Nikaya 
Total . . . 


1500 

4500 ' 


(The four great 
Nikayas.) 


8. The Khuddaka PaVAa 


10* 




9. The Dhammapadas . . 


<°* \ 




10. The Udanas .... 


80* 




11. The Iti-vuttakas . . 


. 100* 


The Khuddaka 


12. The Sutta Nipita . . 


200* 


NikAya. 


13. The VimSna Vatthu 


85* 


(The repeaters of 


14. The Peta Vatthu . . 


90* 


the Digha add 


15. The Thera-GathS . . 


. 100* 


I these to the Sut- 
' ta Pi/aka. The 


16. The Theri-Gatha . . 


35* 


17. The Gatakas. . . . 


70 


repeaters of the 


1 8. The Niddesa .... 


300 


Ma^Aima add 


19. The Pa/isambhidA . . 


400 


them to the Abhi- 


20. The ApadSnas . . . 


400 


dhamma Pi/aka.) 


21. The Buddha Vansa 


60* 




22. The A'ariyS Pi/aka . . 


30* j 




Total .... 


2000 





1 Mr. Trenckner gives no reference, and I have searched through the Sutta 
Nipita, which has no index, in vain. 
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23. The Dhamma Sangawi 


260* \ 




24. The Vibhahga . . . 


325 




25. The Katha Vatthu . . 


440 




26. The Puggala Pa»«atti . 


75* 




27. The Dhatu Katha . . 


100 


j. The Abhidhamma 

PI7-AKA. 


28. The Yamakas . . . 


400 


29. The Pa/MSna . . . 


600 




Total Abhidhamma 


2200 






10,211 ) 





This shows the total extent of the three Pi/akas to be 
about 10,000 pages 8vo. as printed, or to be printed, by 
the Pali Text Society 1 . If our English Bible, in the 
older authorised version, were to be printed in the same 
manner and type and on the same size of page, it would 
occupy about 5,oco pages. So that the Buddhist Bible 
without its repetitions (some of which are very frequent, 
and others very long), would only occupy about double the 
space of the English Bible. This would not have been a 
literature too large to be familiarly known to our author. 
What is the conclusion which can fairly be drawn, from 
a comparison of the last list with those preceding it, as 
to his knowledge of those books now held, by living 
Buddhists, to be canonical ? 

The answer to this question will be of some importance 
for another reason beyond the help it will afford towards 
settling the date of the original ' Questions of Milinda.' 
As is well known, Asoka, in the only one of his edicts, 
addressed specially to the members of the Buddhist Order 
of mendicants, selects seven portions of the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, which he mentions by name, and expresses his desire 
that not only the brethren and sisters of the Order, but 
also the laity, should constantly learn by heart and reflect 
upon those seven. Now not one of the seven titles which 
occur in the edict is identical with any of the twenty-nine 
in the last list. Whereupon certain Indianists have rejoiced 
at being able to score a point, as they think, against these 



1 This estimate excludes the space occupied by notes. The books marked 
with an asterisk in the foregoing list have already been printed. 
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unbrahmanical Buddhists, and have jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the Buddhist canon must be late and spurious ; 
and that the Buddhism of Asoka's time must have been 
very different from the Buddhism of the Pali Pi/akas. That 
would be much the same as if a Japanese scholar, at a time 
when he knew little or nothing of Christianity, except the 
names of the books in the Bible, were to have found an open 
letter of Constantine's in which he urges both the clergy 
and laity to look upon the Word of God as their only 
authority, and to constantly repeat and earnestly meditate 
upon the Psalm of the Shepherd, the words of Lemuel, the 
Prophecy of the Servant of the Lord, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Exaltation of Charity, the Question of Nico- 
demus, and the story of the Prodigal Son — and that our 
Oriental critic should jump to the conclusion that the 
canonical books of the Christians could not have been 
known in the time of Constantine, and that the Christi- 
anity of Constantine was really quite different from, and 
much more simple than the Christianity of the Bible. As 
a matter of fact the existence of such a letter would prove 
very little, either way, as to the date of the books in the 
Bible as we now have them. If our Japanese scholar were 
to discover afterwards a Christian work, even much later 
than the time of Constantine, in which the canonical books 
of the Christians were both quoted and referred to, he 
would have much surer ground for a sounder historical 
criticism. And he would possibly come to see that the 
seven portions selected for special honour and commenda- 
tion were not intended as an exhaustive list even of re- 
markable passages, much less for an exhaustive list of 
canonical books, but that the number seven was merely 
chosen in deference to the sacred character attaching to 
that number in the sacred literature. 

Such a book is our Milinda. It is, as we have seen, 
later than the canonical books of the Pali Pi/akas, and on 
the other hand, not only older than the great commentaries, 
but the only book, outside the canon, regarded in them as 
an authority which may be implicitly followed. And I 
venture to think that the most simple working hypothesis 
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by which to explain the numerous and varied references 
and quotations it makes, as shown in the preceding lists, 
from the Pi/akas as a whole, and from the various books 
contained in them, is that the Pali Pi/akas were known, 
in their entirety, and very nearly, if not quite, as we now 
have them, to our author. For out of the twenty-nine 
books of the Pi/akas, we find in the lists of works referred 
to by him the three Pi/akas as a whole, the Vinaya Pi/aka 
as a whole, and all of its component books except the 
Parivara (which was composed in Ceylon), the Sutta Pi/aka 
and each of the four great Nikayas, the Abhidhamma Pi- 
/aka and each of its seven component books, and the 
Khuddaka Nikaya as a whole and several of its separate 
books. And when we further recollect the very large num- 
ber of quotations appearing in my lists as not yet traced in 
the Pi/akas, we see the necessity of being very chary in 
drawing any argument ex silentio with respect to those 
books not occurring in the lists. 

To sum up. — It may be said generally that while the 
Sutta Vibhanga and the Khandhakas, the four great 
Nikayas, and the Abhidhamma were certainly known to 
our author, he very likely had no knowledge of the Pari- 
vara ; and it remains to be seen how far his knowledge of 
the Khuddaka Nikaya, which he happens to mention once 1 
as a whole by name, did actually extend. At present it is 
only clear that he knew the Khuddaka Pa///a, the Dham- 
mapada collection of sacred verses, the Sutta Nipata, the 
Thera and Theri-gatha, the Catakas, and the Kariyl 
Pi/aka. I hope to return to this question in the Introduc- 
tion to my second volume, only pointing out here that the 
doubtful books (those concerning which our author is ap- 
parently silent) would occupy about two thousand pages 
octavo, out of the ten thousand of which the three Pi/akas 
would, if printed, consist : and that those two thousand 
pages belong, for the most part, precisely to that part of 
the Pi/akas which have not yet been edited, so that there 
they may very likely, after all, be quoted in one or other 



Page 342 of the printed text. 
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of the numerous quotations entered as ' not traced ' in my 
lists 1 . 



Such being the extent, so far as can at present be shown, 
of our author's knowledge of the three Pi/akas, the question 
arises as to the degree and accuracy of his knowledge. In 
the great majority of cases his quotations or references 
entirely agree with the readings shown by our texts. But 
there are a few exceptions. And as these are both in- 
teresting and instructive, it will be advisable to point them 
out in detail. 

The reference to the Avi/K Hell as being outside the 
earth, if not at variance with, is at least an addition to the 
teaching of the Pi/akas as to cosmogony 2 . But there is 
some reason to believe that the passage may be an inter- 
polation, and the difference itself is not only doubtful but 
also of no particular importance. 

The description of the contents of the Puggala Pa««atti 
given in I, 26, does not really agree with the text. The 
book, in its first section, sets out six different sorts of dis- 
crimination or distinction. One paragraph only is devoted 
to each of the first five discriminations, and the author or 
authors then proceed, in the rest of the book, to deal 
with the details of the last of the six. Our author gives 
the six as the divisions of the book itself. 

But I think it is clear that so far as the description is 
inaccurate, the error is due, not to any difference between 
the text as he had it and that which we now possess, but 
simply to our author laying too great a stress upon the 
opening paragraphs of the book. 

In the reference to the Buddha's first sermon, the Foun- 
dation of the Kingdom of Righteousness (in I, 38), our 
author says that ' eighteen ko/is of Brahma gods, and an 
innumerable company of other gods, attained to compre- 



1 About half of the canonical books, besides a considerable number of the 
uncanonical works, have already been edited in the last few years, chiefly owing 
to the Pali Text Society's labours. 

' See the passages quoted in my note at p. 9. 
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hension of the truth.' There is no statement of the kind 
in the Pifaka account of this event (see my translation in 
' Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 146-155). But it is not inconsistent 
with the Pali, and is doubtless added from some edifying 
commentary. 

There is a difference of reading between the lines put 
into Sariputta's mouth, at II, 2, 4, and those ascribed to 
Sariputta in the Thera Gatha (1002, 1003). If the Milinda 
reading is not found in some hitherto unpublished passage, 
we have here a real case of divergence. 

Perhaps the most important apparent variation between 
our author and the Pi/aka texts is the statement put by 
him, in IV, 4, 9, into the mouth of the Buddha, that a 
deliberate lie is one of the offences called PAri^-ika, that is, 
involving exclusion from the Order. Now in the old Canon 
Law there are only four Para^ika offences— breach of chas- 
tity, theft, murder, and a false claim to extraordinary spiritual 
powers (see my translation in vol. i, pp. 1-5 of the ' Vinaya 
Texts ') ; and falsehood is placed quite distinctly under 
another category, that of the Pa£ittiyas, offences requiring 
repentance (see p. 32 of the same translation). If our author 
was a member of the Order, as he almost certainly was, it 
would seem almost incredible that he should make an error 
in a matter of such common knowledge, and of such vital 
importance, as the number and nature of the Para^ikas. 
And indeed, in the immediate context, he refers to the 
Pa&ttiya rule, though not in the exact words used in the text 
of the Patimokkha. I think that he must have known very 
well what he was talking about. And that a passage, not yet 
traced, will be found in the unpublished parts of the Pi/akas, 
in which the Buddha is made to say that falsehood is a 
Para^fika — just as a Christian might maintain that false- 
hood is forbidden in the Ten Commandments, and yet be 
perfectly aware of the exact phraseology of the Ten Words. 

In IV, 4, 26, our author identifies the learned pig in the 
Ta££Aa-sukara Cataka with the Bodisat. He differs here 
from the Cataka Commentary, in which the Bodisat is 
identified with the tree-god, who acts as a kind of Greek 
chorus in the story. And the summaries in IV, 4, 28 of 
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Ruru Cataka, and in IV, 4, 30 of the Sabba-da/Aa Cataka, 
do not exactly agree with Professor Fausboll's text \ But 
the commentary is not the text ; and it is well known that 
there are numerous such light variations in the different ex- 
pansions of the verses, which latter alone form the actual text. 

In IV, 4, 44 we find our author giving a version of a 
well-known incident in the Buddhist Gospel story different 
from the oldest version of it in the Pi/aka texts. This is 
another instance of an expansion of the original adopted 
from some unknown commentator, and does not argue an 
ignorance of the text as we have it. 

I have noticed in the untranslated portion of our author, 
four or five cases of readings apparently different from the 
Pi/aka texts he refers to. These I hope to deal with in my 
next volume. But I may notice here that two stanzas, 
given on p. 414 of the text, and said on p. 413 to be 'in 
the Sutta Nipata,' are not found in Professor Fausboll's 
edition of that work ; and we have there, in all probability, 
another case of real divergence. But the reading in the 
Milinda may possibly be found to be incorrect. 

The general result of this comparison, when we remember 
the very large number of passages quoted, will be held, 
I trust, to confirm the conclusion reached above, that our 
author knew the Pi/akas practically as we now have them, 
that is as they have been handed down in Ceylon. 



Outside the Pi/akas there are unfortunately no references 
to actual books. But there are several references to coun- 
tries and persons which are of importance, in as much as 
they show a knowledge in our author of places or occur- 
rences not mentioned in the sacred books. It will be most 
convenient to arrange these passages first in an alphabetical 
list, and then to make a few remarks on the conclusions the 
list suggests. They are as follows : — 

Name. Page of the Pali Text. 

Anantakaya (Yonako) . . . .29, 30. 

Alasando (dipo) 82,327,331,359. 

Asoka (dhamma-rag'a) . . . 121. 

1 See my notes to the passages quoted. 
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Name. 


Page of the Pali Text. 


Asokarama (near Patna) 


. 16, 17. 


Assagutta (iyasma) 


• 6, 7, 14. 


Ayupala (ayasmS) 


. 19. 


tlM(nadi) 


• 70. 


Kalasi (g£mo) .... 


• 83. 


Kasmtra (ra/Maw) 


• 82,327,331. 


Kola-pa//ana (seaport) 


• 359- 


Gandhara (ra/Mam) 


• 327. 33'- 


.ffandagutto (ra^a) 


. 292. 


ATna(? China) .... 


"I. 327. 33'»359- 


Takkola (? =Karko/a) 


• 359- 


Tissatthera (lekhS^ariyo) 


7'- 


Devamantiya (Yonako) 


22-24, 2 9> 3°- 


Dhamma-rakkhita (Syasma) . 


16, 18. 


Nikumba (ra/Maw) 


• 327- 


Bindumatf (ganika) . . 


121. 


Bhaddasdla (senapati-putto) 


292. 


BharukaAMa (men of) . 


33i- 


Mankura (Yonako) 


29. 3°- 


Madhura (nigamo) 


33'- 


Yonaka (the tribe) 


1, 4, 20, 68. 


Rakkhita-tala (in the Himalayas) . 


6, 7, 12, 18. 


Rohana (Syasma) 


7, 10. 


Vahga (Bengal) . . . . . 


359- 


Vattaniya (senasana/n) 


10, 12, 14-16. 


Vi^amba-vatthu (senasanaw) 


12. 


Vilata (ra//Aa«) 


327.331 


Saka-yavana (the countries of) 


327. 33'- 


Sankheyya(parive«a/n) 


19, 22. 


Sabbadinna or Dinna (Yonako) . 


29, 56. 


Sagala (nagaram) . . . . 


1,3,5, 14.22. 


Sura/Ma (nigamo) . . . . 


359, men of, 331. 


Suva»«a-bhumi (? Burma) 


359- 


Sonuttara (brahmano) . 


9- 



It will be noticed that the only names of persons, besides 
those occurring in the story itself, are, in one passage, Asoka 
and Bindumati the courtesan, and in another /Sfandragupta 
and Bhaddasala who fought against him. Of places, besides 
those in the story, we have a considerable number of names 
referring to the Panjab, and adjacent countries; and be- 
sides these the names only of a few places or countries on 
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the sea coast. The island Alasanda in the Indus, and the 
town of Kalasi situated in that island, have been discussed 
above. The country of the Sakas and Yavanas, Gan- 
dhara, Kashmir, Bharuka££/*a, Surat, and Madhura, explain 
themselves. Nikumba and Vilata were probably in the 
same neighbourhood, but these names have not been met 
with elsewhere, and I can suggest no identification of them. 
The places on the sea coast, to which a merchant ship could 
sail, mentioned on p. 359, are mostly well known. Kola- 
pattana must, I think, be some place on the Koromandel 
coast, and Suva«»a-bhumi be meant for the seaboard of 
Burma and Siam. The author mentions no places in the 
interior south of the Ganges. 

At four places he gives lists of famous rivers. In three 
out of the four he simply repeats the list of five — Gangs, 
Yamuna, A&ravatt, Sarabhu, and Mahi — so often enume- 
rated together in the Pi/akas 1 . In the fourth passage 
(p. 114) he adds five others — the Sindhu, the Sarassati, the 
Vetravati, the Vitawsa, and the Aandabhaga. Of these 
the first two are well known. Professor Eduard Miiller 
suggests 2 that the Vitawsa is the same as the Vitasta (the 
Hydaspes of the Greeks and the modern Bihat). The 
Vetravati is one of the principal affluents of the Jumna ; 
and the ATandrabhaga rises in the North- West Himalayas, 
and is not unfrequently referred to as the Asikni of the 
Vedas, the Akesines of the Greek geographers, the modern 
Kinab s . 

The list is meagre enough. An ethical treatise is scarcely 
the place to look for much geographical or historical mat- 
ter. But unless our author deliberately concealed his 
knowledge, and made all the remarks he put into the 
mouth of Nagasena correspond with what that teacher 
might fairly be expected to have known, the whole list 
points to the definite conclusion that the writer of the 
' Questions of Milinda ' resided in the far North- West of 

1 See pp. 70, 87, 380 of the Pali text. 
* ' Journal of the Pali Text Society,' 1888, p. 87. 

" See Lassen, ' Indische Alterthumskunde,' vol. i, p. 43 (first edition, p. 55 of 
the second edition), and the passages there quoted. 
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India, or in the Panjab itself. And this is confirmed by the 
great improbability of any memory of Menander having 
survived elsewhere, and more especially in Ceylon, where 
we should naturally look for our author's residence if he 
did not live in the region thus suggested. 



As my space is here limited, I postpone to the next 
volume the discussion as to how far the knowledge displayed 
by our author, the conditions of society with which he 
shows himself acquainted, and the religious beliefs he gives 
utterance to, afford evidence of his date. I will only say 
here that on all these points his -work shows clear signs of 
being later than the Pi/aka texts. And in the present 
state of our knowledge, or rather of our ignorance, of Pali, 
there is very little to be drawn from the language used by 
our author. In the first place we do not know for certain 
whether we have the original before us, or a translation 
from the Sanskrit or from some Northern dialect. And 
if, as is probably the case, we have a translation, it would 
be very difficult to say whether any peculiarity we may 
find in it is really due to the translator, or to the original 
author. No doubt a translator, finding in his original a 
word not existing in Pali, but formed according to rules of 
derivation obtaining in Pali, would coin the corresponding 
Pali form. And in doing so he might very likely be led 
into mistake, if his original were Prakrit, by misunderstand- 
ing the derivation of the Prakrit word before him. Childers 
in comparing Buddhist Sanskrit with Pali, has pointed out 
several cases where such mistakes have occurred, and has 
supposed that in every case the Sanskrit translator mis- 
understood a Pali word before him K As I have suggested 
elsewhere it is, to say the least, quite as likely that the 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts are often founded on older works, 
not in Pali, but in some other Prakrit *. And it may be 
possible hereafter to form some opinion as to what that 
dialect was which the Sanskrit writers must have had be- 

1 See the articles in his * Pali Dictionary,' referred to under note 3, p. xi of the 
Introduction. 

' See the note on pp. i;8, 179 of my ' Buddhist Suttas.' 
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fore them, to lead them into the particular blunders they 
have made. In the same way an argument may be drawn 
from the words found exclusively in Milinda as to the dia- 
lect which he spoke, and in which he probably wrote. A 
list of the words our author uses, and not found in the 
Pi/akas, can only be tentative, as we have not as yet the 
whole of the Pi/aka texts in print. But it will be useful, 
even now, to give the following imperfect list of such as 
I have noted in my copy of Childers' ' Dictionary.' 



Word. 


Page of the Pali Text. Note. 


A/aka . 


. 418 


. See 'Journal,' 1886, p. 158. 


Anekamsikata 


• 93 


,, ,, ,. P-I23- 


Awapako 


• 147 • 


. Peon, officer. 


Anika/Ma 


• 234 


. Sentinel. 


Anughayati . 


• 343 


. Trace by smell. 


Anuparivattati 


204, 253, 307 


. Turn towards. 


Antobhaviko . 


• 95 


. 'Journal,' 1886, p. 124. 


Avapana 


• 279 


,, P- 157- 


Asipasa 


. 191 


. . A caste so called. 


Anupeseti 


31.36 


. Send after. 


Asadaniyaw . 


• 205 


. Injury. 


A/ona ' . 


. 191 


. Professional beggars. 


Ayuhito 


. 181 


. Busy. 


Ayuhako 


. 207 


. Busy. 


f Bhaddiputta' 
1 Bha/tfputtS 


. 191 


' [ A caste so called. 


• 133 


Bhavatfha 


• 92, 93. 342 


. Introducing verses. 


A'andakanta . 


. 118 


. A kind of gem. 


jKavaka 


156, 200 . 


. Wretch. 


Dhamadhamayati 


. 117 


. To blow. 


Ekaniko 


. 402 


. On the one true path. 


GhanikS 


. 191 


. Musicians. 


Gilanako 


• 74 


. A sick man, a patient. 


Hiriyati 


. 171 


. Is made afraid of sin. 


Issatthako 


• 4'9 


. Archer. 


Galupika 


• 407 


. Leech. 


Kali-devata . 


. 191 . 


. Worshippers of Kali. 


Ka/utnika 


78, 79 


. Reminding. 


Kummiga 


• 346 


. Animal. 



1 Hlna/i-kumbure (p. 252) reads ananayo. 
8 The Sinhalese has bhaddiputrayo. 
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Name. Page of the Pali Text. Note. 


Lakanaka 


• 377 • 


. Anchor. 


LaMaka 137,242,256,362 . 


. Epithet of the Nikayas. 


Laftghako . 34,191,331 . 


. Tumbler. 


Lekhaniyo . 


. 172 . 


. Sharp (of medicine). 


Mamkata 


• 384 • 


. Done by me. 


Manthayati . 


• 173 • 


. Churn. 


Manibhadda . 


. i 9 r . 


. A caste so called. 


Na/M&yiko . 


. 201 


. (?) Farmer. 


Na^Ua . 


• 105 . 


. The weapon so called. 


Niyyamaka . 


194.376 • 


. Pilot. 


Okassa . 


. 210 . 


. Rudely. 


Pabbata 


. 191 . 


. A caste so called. 


Pakkhanno 


M4.390 • 


. Lost, fallen. 


Parima^yakS . 


• 343 


. Touchers of. 


Parimutti 


. 112 


. Release. 


Parira^gita 


• 75 


. Marked over. 


Parisa»ha 


. 198 . 


. Subtle. 


Pariyoga * 


. 118 


. Cauldron. 


Pa/isalliyati . 


• i39 • 


. To be secluded. 


Pa/isisaka 


. 90 


. Chignon. 


PeirihikS . 


. 402 


. A bird so called. 


Pi/aka . 


18, &c. 


. See my note to p. 28. 


Piwsati . 


• 43 


. Compound (a medicine). 


Ratani* 


• 85 


. Cubit. 


Saiiika 


. 226 


. . True. 


SSmayiko 


22 


. . Learned in doctrine. 


Supina . 


• 147 


• Dog. 


TawyathS . 


1 


. . See Trenckner's ' PSli Mis- 
cellany,' p. 55. 


Thtla . 


. 62 


. . Gong. 


Tipe/ako 


. 90 


. . Who knows the Pi/akas. 


UAMadeti 2 


41 (see 315) 


. . Perfume the body. 


tfhana . 


• 3* 


. . Synthesis. 


Ukkalati 


• M3 


. Revoke. 


Uparama 


41.44 


. . Cessation. 


Vi^yadharo . 


. 153, 200 


. . Magician. 


YogSva^aro . 43, 


400 and foil. 


. . See my note on p. 68. 


Yogin . 


. 2, 400 foil. 


. . Ascetic. 



1 This word has been found in the Pi/akas ^e. g. Maxima I, 480) in the 
sense of ' practice.' 
* The Pi/aka form is ratana. 
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This list might be considerably extended if words were 
included which differ from those used in the Pi/akas only 
by the addition of well-known suffixes or prefixes — such, 
for instance, as viparivattati, at p. 117, only found as 
yet elsewhere in the Tela Ka/aha Gatha, verse 37. But 
such words are really only a further utilisation of the exist- 
ing resources of the language, and would afford little or no 
ground for argument as to the time and place at which our 
author wrote. I have thought it best, therefore, to omit 
them, at least at present. 

If we turn from isolated words to the evidence of style it 
will be acknowledged by every reader that the Milinda has 
a marked style of its own, different alike from the formal 
exactness of most of the Pi/aka texts, and from the later 
manner of any other Pali or Sanskrit-Buddhist authors as 
yet published. It is no doubt the charm of its style which 
has been one of the principal reasons for the great popu- 
larity of the book. Even a reader who takes no interest in 
the points that are raised, or in the method in which the 
questions are discussed, will be able, I trust, to see, even 
through the dark veil of a lame and wooden translation, 
what the merits of the original must be. And to a devout 
Buddhist, in whose eyes the book he was reading offered 
a correct solution of the most serious difficulties in religion, 
of the deepest problems of life, — to whose whole intellectual 
training and sympathies the way in which the puzzles are 
put, and solved, so exactly appealed, — to such a reader 
both the easy grace of the opening dialogue, as of a ship 
sailing in calm waters, and the real eloquence of occasional 
passages, more especially of the perorations by which the 
solutions are sometimes closed, must have been a continual 
feast. I venture to think that the ' Questions of Milinda ' 
is undoubtedly the master-piece of Indian prose ; and in- 
deed is the best book of its class, from a literary point of 
view, that had then been produced in any country. Limits 
of space prevent the discussion of this last proposition, 
however interesting: and it would be, no doubt, difficult 
to prove that anything from India was better than the cor- 
responding thing produced by our noble selves, or by those 
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whose Karma we inherit. But in ancient Indian literature 
there are only two or three works which can at all com- 
pare with it. It ought not to seem odd that these also are 
Buddhist and Pali ; that is, that they come from the same 
school. And while the Dtgha Nikaya may be held to 
excel it in stately dignity, the Visuddhi Magga in sustained 
power, and the Cataka book in varied humour, the palm 
will probably be eventually given to the 'Questions of 
Milinda ' as a work of art. 

I am aware that this conclusion is entirely at variance 
with the often repeated depreciation of Buddhist literature. 
But the fact is that this depreciation rests upon ignorance, 
and is supported by prejudice. As a critical judgment it 
will not survive the publication and translation of those 
great Buddhist works which it overlooks or ignores. Some 
Sanskrit scholars, familiar with the Brahmin estimate of 
matters Indian, and filled with a very rational and proper 
admiration for the many fine qualities which the old Brah- 
mins possessed, may find it hard to recognise the merits of 
sectarian works written in dialects which violate their most 
cherished laws of speech. But the historical student of the 
evolution of thought, and of the rise of literature in India, 
will more and more look upon the question as a whole, and 
will estimate at its right value all Indian work, irrespective 
of dialect or creed. 

T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 
Temple, 

August, 1889. 
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THE QUESTIONS 

OF 

KING MILINDA. 



Reverence be to the Blessed One, the 
Arahat, the SammA-sambuddha. 



BOOK I. 

the secular narrative'. 



i. King Milinda, at Sagala the famous town of yore, 
To Nagasena, the world famous sage, repaired. 
(So the deep Ganges to the deeper ocean flows.) 
To him, the eloquent, the bearer of the torch 
Of Truth, dispeller of the darkness of men's minds, 
Subtle and knotty questions did he put, many, 
Turning on many points. Then were solutions 

given 
Profound in meaning, gaining access to the heart, 
Sweet to the ear, and passing wonderful and 

strange. 
For Nagasena's talk plunged to the hidden 

depths 
Of Vinaya and of Abhidhamma (Law and 

Thought) 

1 Bahira-katha, literally 'outside talk;' so called in contradis- 
tinction to the religious character of the subjects treated of in the 
remaining books. 

r [35] b 
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Unravelling all the meshes of the Suttas' net, 

Glittering the while with metaphors and reason- 
ing high. 

Come then! Apply your minds, and let your 
hearts rejoice, 

And hearken to these subtle questionings, all 
grounds 

Of doubt well fitted to resolve. 



2. Thus hath it been handed down by tradition — 
There is in the country of the Yonakas 1 a great 
centre of trade 2 , a city that is called Sagala, situate 
in a delightful country well watered and hilly, 
abounding in parks and gardens and groves and 
lakes and tanks, a paradise of rivers and mountains 
and woods. Wise architects have laid it out a , and 
its people know of no oppression, since all their 
enemies and adversaries have been put down. 
Brave is its defence, with many and various strong 
towers and ramparts, with superb gates and en- 
trance archways; and with the royal citadel in its 
midst, white walled and deeply moated. Well laid 
out are its streets, squares, cross roads, and market 
places 4 . Well displayed are the innumerable sorts 
of costly merchandise [2] with which its shops are 
filled. It is richly adorned with hundreds of alms- 

1 That is Ionians, the Pali word for Baktrian Greeks. 

s N&nS-pu/a-bhedanaw, literally 'the distributing place of 
parcels of merchandise of many kinds.' Trenckner renders it 
'surrounded with a number of dependent towns/ but surely 
entrep6t is the idea suggested. 

9 Sutavanta-nimmitam; which Trenckner renders ' pious are 
its people.' But I prefer the Sinhalese interpretation. 

* This list recurs at pp. 34, 330 of the text. See below, p. 53. 
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halls of various kinds ; and splendid with hundreds 
of thousands of magnificent mansions, which rise 
aloft like the mountain peaks of the Himalayas. 
Its streets are filled with elephants, horses, car- 
riages, and foot-passengers, frequented by groups of 
handsome men and beautiful women, and crowded 
by men of all sorts and conditions, Brahmans, 
nobles, artificers, and servants. They resound with 
cries of welcome to the teachers of every creed, and 
the city is the resort of the leading men of each of 
the differing sects. Shops are there for the sale of 
Benares muslin, of Ko/umbara stuffs 1 , and of other 
cloths of various kinds ; and sweet odours are ex- 
haled from the bazaars, where all sorts of flowers 
and perfumes are tastefully set out Jewels are 
there in plenty, such as men's hearts desire, and 
guilds of traders in all sorts of finery display their 
goods in the bazaars that face all quarters of the 
sky. So full is the city of money, and of gold and 
silver ware, of copper and stone ware, that it is a 
very mine of dazzling treasures. And there is laid 
up there much store of property and corn and things 
of value in warehouses — foods and drinks of every 
sort, syrups and sweetmeats of every kind. In 
wealth it rivals Uttara-kuru, and in glory it is as 
A/akamandi, the city of the gods 2 . 

3. Having said thus much we must now relate the 
previous birth history of these two persons (Milinda 



1 It is worth noting, as there is a doubt about the spelling, that 
Hina/i-kumbur£ reads Ko/umbara, not Kodumbara. 

* Here follow in Hina/i-kumbur&'s version two pages of intro- 
ductory matter, explaining how he came to undertake his transla- 
tion. 

B 2 
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and Nagasena) and the various sorts of puzzles 1 . 
This we shall do under six heads : — 
i. Their previous history (Pubba-yoga). 

2. The Milinda problems. 

3. Questions as to distinguishing characteristics. 

4. Puzzles arising out of contradictory statements. 

5. Puzzles arising out of ambiguity. 

6. Discussions turning on metaphor. 

And of these the Milinda problems are in two 
divisions — questions as to distinctive characteristics, 
and questions aiming at the dispelling of doubt; 
and the puzzles arising out of contradictory state- 
ments are in two divisions — the long chapter, and 
the problems in the life of the recluse. 



THEIR PREVIOUS HISTORY (pUBBA-YOGa). 

4. By Pubba-yoga is meant their past Karma (their 
doings in this or previous lives). Long ago, they 
say, when Kassapa the Buddha was promulgating 
the faith, there dwelt in one community near the 
Ganges a great company of members of the Order. 
There the brethren, true to established rules and 
duties, rose early in the morning, and taking the 
long-handled brooms, would sweep out the court- 
yard and collect the rubbish into a heap, meditating 
the while on the virtues of the Buddha. 

5. One day a brother told a novice to remove the 
heap of dust. But he, as if he heard not, went 
about his business ; and on being called a second 
time, and a third, still went his way as if he had not 
heard. Then the brother, angry with so intractable 
a novice, dealt him a blow with the broom stick. 

1 These six words are added from Hina/i-kumbure\ 
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[3] This time, not daring to refuse, he set about the 
task crying ; and as he did so he muttered to him- 
self this first aspiration : ' May I, by reason of this 
meritorious act of throwing out the rubbish, in each 
successive condition in which I may be born up to 
the time when I attain Nirvawa, be powerful and 
glorious as the midday sun ! ' 

6. When he had finished his work he went to the 
river side to bathe, and on beholding the mighty bil- 
lows of the Ganges seething and surging, he uttered 
this second aspiration : ' May I, in each successive 
condition in which I may be born till I attain Nir- 
vana, possess the power of saying the right thing, 
and saying it instantly, under any circumstance 
that may arise, carrying all before me like this 
mighty surge ! ' 

7. Now that brother, after he had put the broom 
away in the broom closet, had likewise' wandered 
down to the river side to bathe, and as he walked he 
happened to overhear what the novice had said. 
Then thinking : ' If this fellow, on the ground of 
such an act of merit, which after all was instigated 
by me, can harbour hopes like this, what may not I 
attain to ? ' he too made his wish, and it was thus : 
' In each successive condition in which I may be born 
till I attain Nirvaaa, may I too be ready in saying 
the right thing at once, and more especially may I 
have the power of unravelling and of solving each pro- 
blem and each puzzling question this young man may 
put — carrying all before me like this mighty surge ! ' 

8. Then for the whole period between one 
Buddha and the next these two people wandered 
from existence to existence among gods and men. 
And our Buddha saw them too, and just as he did 
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to the son of Moggalt and to Tissa the Elder, so 
to them also did he foretell their future fate, saying : 
' Five hundred years after I have passed away will 
these two reappear, and the subtle Law and Doc- 
trine taught by me will they two explain, unravelling 
and disentangling its difficulties by questions put 
and metaphors adduced.' 

9. Of the two the novice became the king of the 
city of Sagala in India, Milinda by name, learned, 
eloquent, wise, and able; and a faithful observer, 
and that at the right time, of all the various acts of 
devotion and ceremony enjoined by his own sacred 
hymns concerning things past, present, and to 
come. Many were the arts and sciences he knew — 
holy tradition and secular law ; the Sankhya, Yoga, 
Nyaya, and Vaweshika systems of philosophy; arith- 
metic; music; medicine; the four Vedas, the Purawas, 
and the Itihdsas ; astronomy, magic, causation 1 , and 
spells ; the art of war ; poetry ; conveyancing 2 — 
in a word, the whole nineteen s . 

[4] As a disputant he was hard to equal, harder 

1 Hetu, literally 'cause.' Trenckner has ' logic (?);' Hina/i- 
kumbure" repeats the word. 

* M u dda, literally ' seal-ring.' The meaning of the term (which 
recurs in similar lists at Digha I, 1, 25; I, 2, 14; and below, 
p. 59 of the text) is quite clear, but the exact details of the 'art' 
are unknown. I follow Buddhaghosa's comment on those passages. 
Trenckner leaves the word untranslated, and Hina/i-kumburS says, 
' JEngillen cel-wfma,' that is, ' adhering with the finger,' which I do 
not understand, unless it means the sealing of a document. At 
IV, 3, 25, the context makes it probable that ' law of property ' 
would be the best rendering. 

3 The number of the Sippas (Arts and Sciences) is usually 
given as eighteen. In the Gataka (p. 58, 1. 29, Professor Faus- 
boll's edition) it is twelve. 
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still to overcome ; the acknowledged superior of all 
the founders of the various schools of thought. And 
as in wisdom so in strength of body, swiftness, and 
valour there was found none equal to Milinda in all 
India. He was rich too, mighty in wealth and pros- 
perity, and the number of his armed hosts knew 
no end. 

10. Now one day Milinda the king proceeded 
forth out of the city to pass in review the innu- 
merable host of his mighty army in its fourfold 
array (of elephants, cavalry, bowmen, and soldiers 
on foot). And when the numbering of the forces 
was over, the king, who was fond of wordy disputa- 
tion, and eager for discussion with casuists, sophists 1 , 
and gentry of that sort, looked at the sun (to ascer- 
tain the time), and then said to his ministers : ' The 
day is yet young. What would be the use of 
getting back to town so early ? Is there no learned 
person, whether wandering teacher 2 or Brahman, 
the head of some school or order, or the master of 
some band of pupils (even though he profess faith 

1 Lokayatas and Vita»</as. Other Pali passages, where 
they are mentioned, are Aullavagga V, 3, 2 ; Anguttara III, 58, 1 ; 
Sumangala Vilasini, 96, 247; and below, § 22 (p. 17). See also 
Weber, • Bhagavati,' II, 246 ; Muir, ' Sanskrit Texts,' III, 95 ; 
Deussen, 'Das Vedanta-System,' 310. 

* Sam an a. There is no expression in English corresponding 
to this common word in Pali texts. It means any ' religious ' (in 
the technical meaning of that word) who is not a recluse according 
to the orthodox Brahman rules. It includes therefore many who 
were not Buddhists, and also even Brahmans if they had joined 
the Buddhists or (rains, or any other of the non-conforming bodies. 
The Samawas remained in one place during the rains, and for the 
rest of the year wandered from place to place, promulgating their 
particular views. They were not necessarily ascetics in any strict 
use of that term; though they were usually celibates. 
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in the Arahat, the Supreme Buddha), who would be 
able to talk with me, and resolve my doubts V 

1 1. Thereupon the five hundred Yonakas said to 
Milinda the king : ' There are the six Masters, O 
king ! — Purawa Kassapa, Makkhali of the cowshed \ 
the NigawMa of the Nata clan, Sa%aya the son of 
the Bela/Ma woman, Afita of the garment of hair, 
and Pakudha Ka££ayana. These are well known 
as famous* founders of schools, followed by bands of 
disciples and hearers, and highly honoured by the 
people. Go, great king ! put to them your pro- 
blems, and have your doubts resolved V 

12. So king Milinda, attended by the five hun- 
dred Yonakas, mounted the royal car with its 
splendid equipage, and went out to the dwelling- 
place of Puraaa Kassapa, exchanged with him the 
compliments of friendly greeting, and took his seat 
courteously apart. And thus sitting he said to 



1 So called because he was said to have been born in a cowshed. 
See the Sumangala, p. 143. All these six teachers were contem- 
poraries of the Buddha, and lived therefore about five hundred 
years before Milinda. 

1 All this is a mere echo of the opening paragraphs in the 
SSma»#a-phala (D. 2), where A^Atasattu is described as visiting 
these six famous sophists. And the plagiarism is all the more 
inartistic as the old names are retained, and no explanation is 
given of their being born twice at an interval of five hundred 
years. One may indeed ask what is a glaring anachronism to our 
good Buddhist romancer compared with the advantage of intro- 
ducing the stock-names when he has to talk of heretics ? But the 
whole book is so full of literary skill, that it is at least strange that 
its author should have made this blunder; and there are other 
reasons for thinking the whole episode an interpolation. (See 
note on §§ 13, 15.) So that probably our § 15 came originally 
immediately after § 10, and then (after the episode in §§ 15-36) 
§ 37 takes up the narrative interrupted at the end of § 10. 
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him : ' Who is it, venerable Kassapa, who rules the 
world?' 

' The Earth, great king, rules the world ! ' 

' But, venerable Kassapa, if it be the Earth that 
rules the world, how comes it that some men go to 
the Avl^i hell \ thus getting outside the sphere of 
the Earth?' [5] 

When he had thus spoken, neither could Pfirawa 
Kassapa swallow the puzzle, nor could he bring it 
up ; crestfallen, driven to silence, and moody 2 , there 
he sat. 

13. Then Milinda the king said to Makkhali of 
the cowshed 3 '. ' Are there, venerable Gosala, good 
and evil acts ? Is there such a thing as fruit, 
ultimate result, of good and evil acts ? ' 

' There are no such acts, O king ; and no such 
fruit, or ultimate result. Those who here in the 
world are nobles, they, O king, when they go to the 



1 Avt£i (probably 'the Waveless'). The mention of this par- 
ticular hell as being outside the earth is noteworthy. One would 
expect to find the Lokantarika hell so described. Spence Hardy 
indeed goes so far as to say that the Avift is seven hundred miles 
directly under the great Bo Tree at Budh Gaya (Manual, p. 26), 
which would be within the sphere of the earth. But there is 
nothing in the Pali texts yet published as to its position. See 
JEullavagga VII, 4, 8; Aftguttara III, 56; CTataka I, 71, 96; 
Vanka Gati Drpana, 20. There is a list of the hells at Sutta Nipata 

III, 10, but the AvliW is not one of them. This blunder, improb- 
able in a writer so learned as our author elsewhere shows himself, 
is another reason for thinking these sections to be an interpolation. 

* Pattakkhando pa^Myanto. See my note on A'ullavagga 

IV, 4, 7, and compare Ahguttara III, 73, 4. 

* This, again, is most clumsy, as the rival teachers must have 
dwelt far apart. And it will be seen that, notwithstanding the 
parade of the six names at the beginning of this episode, the 
remaining four are no further mentioned. 
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other world, will become nobles once more. And 
those who are Brahmans, or of the middle class, or 
workpeople, or outcasts here, will in the next world 
become the same. What then is the use of good or 
evil acts x ? ' 

' If, venerable Gosala, it be as you say then, by 
parity of reasoning, those who, here in this world, 
have a hand cut off, must in the next world become 
persons with a hand cut off, and in like manner 
those who have had a foot cut off or an ear or 
their nose ! ' 

And at this saying Makkhali was silenced. 

14. Then thought Milinda the king within him- 
self*: ' All India is an empty thing, it is verily like 
chaff ! There is no one, either recluse or Brahman, 
capable of discussing things with me, and dispelling 
my doubts.' And he said to his ministers : ' Beau- 
tiful is the night and pleasant ! Who is the recluse 
or Brahman we can visit to-night to question him, 
who will be able to converse with us and dispel our 
doubts 8 ? ' And at that saying the counsellors re- 
mained silent, and stood there gazing upon the face 
of the king. 

15. Now at that time the city of Sagala had for 
twelve years been devoid of learned men, whether 
Brahmans, Samaras, or laymen. But wherever the 
king heard that such persons dwelt, thither he would 

1 This is quite in accord with the opinions attributed to Mak- 
khali Gosala in the Samagda-phala (D. 2, 20), and in the Sumangala 
Vilisini on it (see especially p. 166). 

* See below, p. 30. 

* This is an echo of the words in the corresponding passage of 
the SamaMa-phala Sutta (D. 2, 1). 
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go and put his questions to them *. [6] But they all 
alike, being unable to satisfy the king by their 
solution of his problems, departed hither and 
thither, or if they did not leave for some other 
place, were at all events reduced to silence. And 
the brethren of the Order went, for the most part, to 
the Himalaya mountains. 

1 6. Now at that time there dwelt, in the moun- 
tain region of the Himalayas, on the Guarded 
Slope, an innumerable company of Arahats (brethren 
who, while yet alive, had attained Nirv4»a). And 
the venerable Assagutta, by means of his divine 
power of hearing, heard those words of king Mi- 
linda. And he convened an assembly of the Order 
on the summit of the Yugandhara mountain, and 
asked the brethren : ' Is there any member of the 
Order able to hold converse with Milinda the king, 
and resolve his doubts ? ' 

Then were they all silent. And a second and a 
third time he put the same question to them, and 
still none of all the number spake. Then he said 
to the assembled Order : ' There is, reverend Sirs, 
in the heaven of the Thirty-three 2 , and east of the 
Vefayanta palace, a mansion called Ketumatl, 
wherein dwells the god Mahasena. He is able to 
hold converse with Milinda the king, and to resolve 
his doubts.' And the innumerable company of 

1 This paragraph is so unnecessary after what has been said in 
the preceding episode, and at the same time so contradictory to 
the fact of two teachers at least living in or near the city, that it 
would really seem probable that it (or perhaps § 14) came ori- 
ginally directly after § 10, the rest being an interpolation, and a 
clumsy one. 

* These are the principal gods of the Vedic pantheon. 
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Arahats vanished from the summit of the Yugan- 
dhara mountain, and appeared in the heaven of the 
Thirty-three. 

17, And Sakka, the king of the gods, beheld 
those brethren of the Order as they were coming 
from afar. And at the sight of them he went up to 
the venerable Assagutta, and bowed down before 
him, and stood reverently aside. And so standing 
he said to him : ' Great, reverend Sir, is the com- 
pany of the brethren that has come. What is it 
that they want ? I am at the service of the Order. 
What can I do for you ?' 

And the venerable Assagutta replied : ' There is, 
O king, in India, in the city of Sagala, a king named 
Milinda. As a disputant he is hard to equal, 
harder still to overcome, he is the acknowledged 
superior of all the founders of the various schools 
of thought. He is in the habit of visiting the mem- 
bers of the Order and harassing them by questions 
of speculative import.' 

Then said Sakka, the king of the gods, to him : 
' That same king Milinda, venerable one, left this 
condition to be born as a man. And there dwells 
in the mansion Ketumatl a god, Mahasena by name, 
who is able to hold converse with him and to re- 
solve his doubts. [7] That god we will beseech to 
suffer himself to be reborn into the world of men.' 

1 8. So Sakka, the king of the gods, preceded by 
the Order, entered the Ketumatl mansion; and when 
he had embraced Mahasena the god, he said to 
him : ' The Order of the brethren, Lord, makes this 
request of you — to be reborn into the world of men.' 

1 1 have no desire, Sir, for the world of men, so 
overladen with action (Karma). Hard is life as a 
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I, 19. MAHASENA THE GOD. 1 3 

man. It is here, Sir, in the world of the gods that, 
being reborn in ever higher and higher spheres, I 
hope to pass away!' 

And a second and a third time did Sakka, the 
king of the gods, make the same request, and the 
reply was still the same. Then the venerable Assa- 
gutta addressed Mahasena the god, and said : ' On 
passing in review, Lord, the worlds of gods and men, 
there is none but thee that we find able to succour the 
faith by refuting the heretical views of Milinda the 
king. The whole Order beseeches thee, Lord, saying : 
" Condescend, O worthy one, to be reborn among 
men, in order to lend to the religion of the Blessed 
One thy powerful aid." ' 

Then was Mahasena the god overjoyed and de- 
lighted in heart at the thought that he would be 
able to help the faith by refuting the heresy of 
Milinda ; and he gave them his word, and said : 
' Very well then, venerable ones, I consent to be 
reborn in the world of men.' 

19. Then the brethren, having thus accomplished 
the task they had taken in hand, vanished from the 
heaven of the Thirty-three, and reappeared on the 
Guarded Slope in the Himalaya mountains. And 
the venerable Assagutta addressed the Order, and 
said : ' Is there, venerable ones, any brother belong- 
ing to this company of the Order, who has not 
appeared in the assembly?' 

Thereupon a certain brother said there was, that 
Rohana had a week previously gone into the moun- 
tains, and become buried in meditation, [8] and 
suggested that a messenger should be sent to him. 
And at that very moment the venerable Rohana 
aroused himself from his meditation, and was aware 
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that the Order was expecting him l . And vanishing 
from the mountain top, he appeared in the presence 
of the innumerable company of the brethren. 

And the venerable Assagutta said to him : ' How 
now, venerable Rohana ! When the religion of the 
Buddha is in danger of crumbling away, have you 
no eyes for the work of the Order ?' 

' It was through inadvertence, Sir,' said he. 

' Then, venerable Rohana, atone for it' 

« What, Sir, should I do?' 

' There is a Brahman village, venerable Rohana, 
called Ka^angala 2 , at the foot of the Himalaya 
mountains, and there dwells there a Brahman called 
So»uttara. He will have a son called Nagasena. 
Go to that house for alms during seven years and 
ten months. After the lapse of that time thou 
shalt draw away the boy from a worldly life, and 
cause him to enter the Order. When he shall have 
abandoned the world, then shalt thou be free of the 
atonement for thy fault.' 

' Let it be even as thou sayest,' said the venerable 
Rohana in assent. 

20. Now Mahasena the god passed away from 
the world of the gods, and was reborn in the womb 
of the wife of the Brahman So»uttara. And at the 
moment of his conception three strange, wonderful 
things took place : — arms and weapons became all 



1 Pa/imaneti. Childers does not give this meaning to the word. 
But it is the usual one. Compare Sumangala, vol. i, pp. 276, 280 ; 
Vinaya Pi/aka IV, 212 ; A'ullavagga VI, 13, 2 ; Gataka II, 423. 

* This is a famous place in Buddhist story. It is at the extreme 
limit, to the East, of the Buddhist Holy Land, the ' Middle Country.' 
See Sumangala Vilasini on D. 2, 40 (p. 1 73); Mahavagga V, 1 3, 1 2 ; 
Gataka I, 49. 
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ablaze, the tender grain became ripe in a moment, 
and there was a great rain (in the time of drought). 
And the venerable Rohana went to that house for 
alms for seven years and ten months from the day 
of Mahasena's re-incarnation, but never once did he 
receive so much as a spoonful of boiled rice, or a 
ladleful of sour gruel, or a greeting, or a stretching 
forth of the joined hands, or any sort of salutation. 
Nay rather it was insults and taunts that fell to his 
share : and there was no one who so much as said, 
' Be so good, Sir, as to go on to the next house V 

But when all that period had gone by he one day 
happened to have those very words addressed to 
him. And on that day the Brahman, on his way 
back from his work in the fields, [9] saw the Elder as 
he met him on his return, and said : ' Well, hermit, 
have you been to our place ? ' 

' Yes, Brahman, I have.' 

' But did you get anything there ? ' 

* Yes, Brahman, I did.' 

And he was displeased at this, and went on home, 
and asked them : 'Did you give anything to that 
hermit ?' 

' We gave him nothing,' was the reply. 

21. Thereupon the Brahman, the next day, seated 
himself right in the doorway, thinking to himself: 
' To-day I'll put that hermit to shame for having told 
a lie.' And the moment that the Elder in due course 
came up to the house again, he said : ' Yesterday 
you said you had got something at my house, having 

1 This is the ordinary polite formula used by an Indian peasant 
when he wishes to express his inability (or his disinclination) to give 
food to a mendicant friar. 
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all the while got nothing ! Is lying allowed to you 
fellows ?' 

And the Elder replied : ' Brahman, for seven 
years and ten months no one even went so far as to 
suggest politely that I should pass on. Yesterday this 
courtesy was extended to me. It was to that that 
I referred.' 

The Brahman thought to himself : ' If these men, at 
the mere experience of a little courtesy, acknowledge 
in a public place, and with thanks, that they have re- 
ceived an alms, what will they not do if they really 
receive a gift ! ' And he was much struck by this, 
and had an alms bestowed upon the Elder from the 
rice and curry prepared for his own use, and added 
furthermore : ' Every day you shall receive here 
food of the same kind.' And having watched the 
Elder as he visited the place from that day onwards, 
and noticed how subdued was his demeanour, he be- 
came more and more pleased with him, and invited 
him to take there regularly his midday meal. And the 
Elder gave, by silence, his consent ; and daily from 
that time forth, when he had finished his meal, and 
was about to depart, he would pronounce some short 
passage or other from the words of the Buddha 1 . 

22. Now the Brahman's wife had, after her ten 
months, brought forth her son ; and they called his 
name Nagasena. He grew up in due course till he 
became seven years old, and his father said to the 
child : ' Do you want, [10] dear Nagasena, to study 
the learning traditional in this Brahmanical house 
of ours ? ' 

1 This custom is a rule with the mendicant friars. It is their 
way of ' returning thanks,' as we should say. See below, p. 25. 
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' What is it called, father ? ' said he. 

' The three Vedas are called learning (Sikkha), 
other kinds of knowledge are only arts, my dear.' 

'Yes, I should like to learn them, father,' said 
the boy. 

Then So/mttara the Brahman gave to a Brahman 
teacher a thousand pieces as his teaching fee, and 
had a divan spread for him aside in an inner cham- 
ber, and said to him : ' Do thou, Brahman, teach 
this boy the sacred hymns by heart.' 

So the teacher made the boy repeat the hymns, 
urging him to get them by heart. And young Naga- 
sena, after one repetition of them, had learnt the three 
Vedas by heart, could intone them correctly, had 
understood their meaning, could fix the right place of 
each particular verse 1 , and had grasped the mysteries 
they contained 2 . All at once there arose in him 
an intuitive insight into the Vedas, with a know- 
ledge of their lexicography, of their prosody, of their 
grammar, and of the legends attaching to the cha- 
racters in them. He became a philologist and 
grammarian, and skilled alike in casuistry and in the 
knowledge of the bodily marks that foreshadow the 
greatness of a man s . 

23. Then young Nagasena said to his father : ' Is 



1 Suvava/Mapita, or perhaps its use in ceremonies or sacri- 
fices. The phrase only occurs in this passage. It is literally, ' The 
three Vedas were well fixed by the boy.' Hina/i-kumbure' simply 
repeats the word. 

* On the exact force of the special terms translated in these 
clauses, one may further compare the corresponding phrases used 
of learning the Buddhist texts in iCullavagga IV, 14, 17 ; IX, 5, 1. 

' The above are the stock phrases for the learning of a scholarly 
Brahman, and one or two points in the details are uncertain. 

[35] C 
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there anything more to be learned in this Brahman- 
ical family of ours, or is this all ? ' 

' There is no more, Nagasena, my dear. This is 
all/ was the reply. 

And young Nagasena repeated his lesson to his 
teacher for the last time, and went out of the house, 
and in obedience to an impulse arising in his heart 
as the result of previous Karma, sought a place of 
solitude, where he gave himself up to meditation. 
And he reviewed what he had learnt throughout 
from beginning to end, and found no value in it 
anywhere at all. And he exclaimed in bitterness of 
soul : 'Empty forsooth are these Vedas, and as chaff. 
There is in them neither reality, nor worth, nor 
essential truth ! ' 

That moment the venerable Rohana, seated at 
his hermitage at Vattaniya, felt in his mind what 
was passing in the heart of Nagasena. And he 
robed himself, and taking his alms-bowl in his hand, 
he vanished from Vattaniya and appeared near the 
Brahman village Ka^angala. And young Naga- 
sena, as he stood again in the doorway, saw him 
coming in the distance. At the sight of him he be- 
came happy and glad, and a sweet hope sprang up 
in his heart that from him he might learn the essen- 
tial truth. And he went [11] to him, and said : 
' Who art thou, Sir, that thou art thus bald-headed, 
and wearest yellow robes ? ' 

'They call me a recluse, my child' (Pabba^ita : 
literally, 'one who has abandoned;' that is, the 
worldly life). 

' And why do they call thee " one who has aban- 
doned?"' 

' Because a recluse is one who has receded from 
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the world in order to make the stain of sinful things 
recede. It is for that reason, my child, that they 
call me a recluse.' 

' Why, Sir, dost thou not wear hair as others do ? ' 
' A recluse shaves off his hair and beard on the 
recognition of the sixteen impediments therein to 
the higher life. And what are those sixteen 1 ? The 
impediments of ornamenting it, and decking it out, 
of putting oil upon it, of shampooing it, of placing 
garlands round it, of using scents and unguents, and 
myrobalan seeds, and dyes, and ribbons, and combs, 
of calling in the barber, of unravelling curls, and of 
the possibility of vermin. When their hair falls off 
they are grieved and harassed ; yea, they lament 
sometimes, and cry, and' beat their breasts, or fall 
headlong in a swoon — and entangled by these and 
such impediments men may forget those parts of 
wisdom or learning which are delicate and subtle.' 

' And why, Sir, are not thy garments, too, as those 
of other men ? ' 

' Beautiful clothes, my boy, such as are worn by 
worldly men, are inseparable from the five cravings 2 . 
But whatsoever dangers lurk in dress he who wears 
the yellow robes knows nothing of. It is for that 
reason that my dress is not as other men's.' 

' Dost thou know, Lord, what is real knowledge ?' 
' Yes, lad, the real knowledge I know ; and what 
is the best hymn (mantra) in the world, that too I 
know.' 

' Couldst thou teach it, Lord, to me too ?' 

1 This odd idea of the ' impediments ' in the wearing of hair and 
beard is in accord both with modern habits of shaving, and also 
with a good deal of early Christian and mediaeval ethics. 

* The lust of the eye, of the ear, &c. 

C 2 
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' Yes, I could.' 
' Teach me, then.' 

'Just now is not the right time for that; we have 
come down to the village for alms.' 

24. Then' young Nagasena took the alms-bowl 
the venerable Rohana was carrying, and led him 
into the house, and with his own hand supplied him 
with food, hard and soft, as much as he required. 
And when he saw that he had finished his meal, 
and withdrawn his hand from the bowl, he said to 
him : ' Now, Sir, will you teach me that hymn ?' 

1 When thou hast become free from impediments, 
my lad, by taking upon thee, and with thy parents' 
consent, the hermit's dress I wear, then I can teach 
it thee.' 

25. So young [12] Nagasena went to his father 
and mother, and said : ' This recluse says he knows 
the best hymn in the world, but that he cannot teach 
it to any one who has not entered the Order as his 
pupil. I should like to enter the Order and learn 
that hymn.' 

And his parents gave their consent; for they 
wished him to learn the hymn, even at the cost of 
retiring from the world ; and they thought that when 
he had learned it he would come back again \ 

Then the venerable Rohana took Nagasena to 
the Vattaniya hermitage, to the Vi^amba Vatthu, 
and having spent the night there, took him on to 
the Guarded Slope, and there, in the midst of the 
innumerable company of the Arahats, young Niga- 
sena was admitted, as a novice, into the Order. 



1 Under the rules of the Buddhist Order any one can leave it as 
soon as he likes. 
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26. And then, when he had been admitted to 
the Order, the venerable Nagasena said to the 
venerable Rohana : ' I have adopted your dress ; 
now teach me that hymn/ 

Then the venerable Rohana thought thus to 
himself: ' In what ought I first to instruct him, in 
the Discourses (Suttanta) or in the deeper things 
of the faith (Abhidhamma) ?' and inasmuch as he 
saw that Nagasena was intelligent, and could master 
the Abhidhamma with ease, he gave him his first 
lesson in that. 

And the venerable Nagasena, after hearing it 
repeated but once, knew by heart the whole of 
the Abhidhamma — that is to say, the Dhamma 
Sangawi, with its great divisions into good, bad, 
and indifferent qualities, and its subdivisions into 
couples and triplets 1 — the Vibhanga, with its 
eighteen chapters, beginning with the book on the 
constituent elements of beings — the Dhatu Katha, 
with its fourteen books, beginning with that on 
compensation and non-compensation — the Puggala 
Pa»»atti, with its six divisions into discrimination 
of the various constituent elements, discrimination 
of the various senses and of the properties they 
apprehend, and so on 2 — the Katha Vatthu, with its 
thousand sections, five hundred on as many points 



1 Compare, for instance, p. 125 of the edition of this summary 
of Buddhist ethical psychology, edited for the Pali Text Society, by 
Dr. Edward Mailer, of Bern (London, 1885). 

2 The six kinds of discrimination (Pa##atti) referred to, are 
those set out in § 1 of the Puggala. The work itself is an ethical 
tractate dealing only with the last of the six (the discrimination of 
individuals). See the edition by Dr. Morris, published by the 
Pali Text Society (London, 1883). 
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of our own views, and five hundred on as many 
points of our opponents' views — the Yamaka, with 
its ten divisions into complementary propositions as 
to origins, as to constituent elements, and so on — 
and the Pa/Mana, with its twenty-four chapters on 
the reason of causes, the reason of ideas, and the 
rest. And he said [13] : * That will do, Sir. You 
need not propound it again. That will suffice for 
my being able to rehearse it.' 

27. Then Nagasena went to the innumerable 
company of the Arahats, and said : ' I should like 
to propound the whole of the Abhidhamma Pi/aka, 
without abridgement, arranging it under the three 
heads of good, bad, and indifferent qualities.' And 
they gave him leave. And in seven months the 
venerable Nagasena recited the seven books of the 
Abhidhamma in full. And the earth thundered, 
the gods shouted their applause, the Brahma gods 
clapped their hands, and there came down a shower 
from heaven of sweet-scented sandal-wood dust, and 
of Mandarava flowers ! And the innumerable com- 
pany of the Arahats, then and there at the Guarded 
Slope, admitted the venerable Nagasena, then 
twenty years of age, to full membership in the 
higher grade of the Order. 

• 28. Now the next day after he had thus been 
admitted into full membership in the Order, the 
venerable Nagasena robed himself at dawn, and 
taking his bowl, accompanied his teacher on his 
round for alms to the village below. And as he 
went this thought arose within him : ' It was, after 
all, empty-headed and foolish of my teacher to leave 
the rest of the Buddha's word aside, and teach me 
the Abhidhamma first ! ' 
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And the venerable Rohana became aware in his 
own mind of what was passing in the mind of Naga- 
sena, and he said to him : ' That is an unworthy 
reflection that thou art making, Nagasena ; it is not 
worthy of thee so to think.' 

' How strange and wonderful,' thought Nagasena, 
' that my teacher should be able to tell in his own 
mind what I am thinking of ! I must ask his pardon.' 
And he said : ' Forgive me, Sir ; I will never make 
such a reflection again.' 

[14] ' I cannot forgive you, Nagasena, simply on that 
promise,' was the reply. ' But there is a city called 
Sagala, where a king rules whose name is Milinda, 
and he harasses the brethren by putting puzzles to 
them of heretical tendency. You will have earned 
your pardon, Nagasena, when you shall have gone 
there, and overcome that king in argument, and 
brought him to take delight in the truth.' 

' Not only let king Milinda, holy one, but let all 
the kings of India come and propound questions to 
me, and I will break all those puzzles up and solve 
them, if only you will pardon me ! ' exclaimed Na- 
gasena. But when he found it was of no avail, he 
said : ' Where, Sir, do you advise me to spend the 
three months of the rains now coming on 1 ?' 

29. ' There is a brother named Assagutta dwell- 
ing at the Vattaniya hermitage. Go, Nagasena, to 
him ; and in my name bow down to his feet, and 
say : " My teacher, holy one, salutes you reverently, 
and asks whether you are in health and ease, in full 
vigour and comfort. He has sent me here to pass 



' It would be against the rules to go at once, during the rains, to 
Sagala. So he would spend that time in preparation. 
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the three months of the rains under your charge." 
When he asks you your teacher's name, tell it him. 
But when he asks you his own name, say : " My 
teacher, Sir, knows your name." ' 

And Nagasena bowed down before the venerable 
Rohana, and passing him on his right hand as he 
left him, took his bowl and robe, and went on from 
place to place till he came to the Vattaniya hermit- 
age, begging for his food on the way. And on his 
arrival he saluted the venerable Assagutta, and said 
exactly what he had been told to say, [15] and to the 
last reply Assagutta said : ' Very well then, Naga- 
sena, put by your bowl and robe.' And the next 
day Nagasena swept out the teacher's cell, and put 
the drinking water and tooth-cleansers ready for him 
to use. The Elder swept out the cell again, threw 
away the water and the tooth-cleansers, and fetched 
others, and said not a word of any kind. So it 
went on for seven days. On the seventh the Elder 
again asked him the same questions as before. And 
on Nagasena again making the same replies, he gave 
him leave to pass the rainy season there. 

30. Now a certain woman, a distinguished follower 
of the faith, had for thirty years and more adminis- 
tered to the wants of the venerable Assagutta. And 
at the end of that rainy season she came one day to 
him, and asked whether there was any other brother 
staying with him. And when she was told that 
there was one, named Nagasena, she invited the 
Elder, and Nagasena with him, to take their midday 
meal the next day at her house. And the Elder 
signified, by silence, his consent. The next forenoon 
the Elder robed himself, and taking his bowl in his 
hand, went down, accompanied by Nagasena as his 
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attendant, to the dwelling-place of that disciple, and 
there they sat down on the seats prepared for them. 
And she gave to both of them food, hard and soft, as 
much as they required, waiting upon them with her 
own hands. When Assagutta had finished his meal, 
and the hand was withdrawn from the bowl, he said 
to Nagasena: 'Do thou, Nagasena, give the thanks 
to this distinguished lady.' And, so saying, he rose 
from his seat, and went away. [16] 

31. And the lady said to Nagasena: 'I am old, 
friend Nagasena. Let the thanksgiving be from the 
deeper things of the faith.' 

And Nagasena, in pronouncing the thanksgiving 
discourse 1 , dwelt on the profounder side of the 
Abhidhamma, not on matters of mere ordinary 
morality, but on those relating to Arahatship 2 . And 
as the lady sat there listening, there arose in her 
heart the Insight into the Truth 3 , clear and stainless, 
which perceives that whatsoever has beginning, that 
has the inherent quality of passing away. And Na- 
gasena also/when he had concluded that thanksgiving 
discourse, felt the force of the truths he himself had 
preached, and he too arrived at insight 4 — he too 

1 See the note above, p. 15. 

* Sunnati, used here in the sense of Nirvawa. Compare An- 
guttara II, 5, 6; (Jataka III, 191 ; Aullavagga XII, 2, 5. 

* Dhamma-£akkhu. This perception of the impermanency 
of all things and all beings is called ' the Eye for the Truth,' and 
is the sign of the entrance upon the path to Arahatship, i. e. Nir- 
vi»a. It is the same among Buddhists as conversion is among 
the Christians. Compare Acts xxvi. 18 ('Open their eyes, and 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God ') and other similar passages. 

* VipassanS. Childers says this is an attribute of Arahatship; 
and Trenckner translates it 'superior intelligence.' But Arahats 
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entered, as he sat there, upon the stream (that is to 
say, upon the first stage of the Excellent Way to 
Arahatship). 

32. Then the venerable Assagutta, as he was 
sitting in his arbour, was aware that they both had 
attained to insight, and he exclaimed : ' Well done ! 
well done, Nagasena ! by one arrow shot you have 
hit two noble quarries!' And at the same time 
thousands of the gods shouted their approval. 

Now the venerable Nagasena arose and returned 
to Assagutta, and saluting him, took a seat reve- 
rently apart. And Assagutta said to him : ' Do 
thou now go, Nagasena, to Pa/aliputta. There, in 
the Asoka Park, dwells the venerable Dhamma- 
rakkhita. Under him you should learn the words 
of the Buddha.' 

' How far is it, Sir, from here to Pa/aliputta.' 

'A hundred leagues 1 , Nagasena.' 

' Great, Sir, is the distance. It will be difficult to 
get food on the way. How shall I get there ? ' 

' Only go straight on, Nagasena. You shall get 
food on the way, rice from which the black grains 
have been picked out, with curries and gravies of 
various sorts.' 

' Very well, Sir ! ' said Nagasena, and bowing 

only have it, because they have all the powers possessed by those 
in the previous stages of the path, and it is only superior as being 
above and beyond the intelligence of the worldly wise, or even of 
the mere moralist. It is less than the ' Divine Eye,' and Nagasena 
was not yet an Arahat Compare the passages quoted by Childers 
under Dhamma-£akkhu and Dibba-£akkhu, and also Maha- 
vagga I, 6, 33; G&taka 1, 140; Sumahgala Vilasini, 237, 278. 

1 Yo^anas: that is, leagues of seven miles each. See my 
'Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon,' p. 16, in Thomas's 
' Numismata Orientalia,' vol. i. 
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down before his teacher, and passing him on the 
right side as he went, he took his bowl and his robe 
and departed for Pa/aliputta. 

33. [17] At that time a merchant of Pa/aliputta 
was on his way back to that city with five hundred 
waggons. And when he saw the venerable Naga- 
sena coming in the distance, he stopped the wag- 
gons, and saluted Nagasena, and asked him : 
' Whither art thou going, father ? ' 

' To Pa/aliputta, householder.' 

' That is well, father. We too are going thither. 
It will be more convenient for thee to go with us.' 

And the merchant, pleased with Nagasena's 
manners, provided him with food, hard and soft, 
as much as he required, waiting upon him with his 
own hands. And when the meal was over, he took a 
low seat, and sat down reverently apart. So seated, 
he said to the venerable Nagasena : ' What, father, 
is your name ? ' 

' I am called Nagasena, householder.' 

' Dost thou know, father, what are the words of 
Buddha?' 

' I know the Abhidhamma.' 

' We are most fortunate, father ; this is indeed an 
advantage. I am a student of the Abhidhamma, 
and so art thou. Repeat to me, father, some 
passages from it' 

Then the venerable Nagasena preached to him 
from the Abhidhamma, and by degrees as he did so 
there arose in Nagasena's heart the Insight into the 
Truth, clear and stainless, which perceives that what- 
soever has in itself the necessity of beginning, that 
too has also the inherent quality of passing away. 

34. And the Pa/aliputta merchant sent on his 
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waggons in advance, and followed himself after 
them. And at a place where the road divided, not 
far from P&feliputta, he stopped, and said to Niga- 
sena : ' This is the turning to the Asoka Park. 
Now I have here a rare piece of woollen stuff, sixteen 
cubits by eight. [18] Do me the favour of accepting 
it.' And Nagasena did so. And the merchant, 
pleased and glad, with joyful heart, and full of con- 
tent and happiness, saluted the venerable Naga- 
sena, and keeping him on his right hand as he 
passed round him, went on his way. 

35. But Nagasena went on to the Asoka Park to 
Dhamma-rakkhita. And after saluting him, and telling 
him on what errand he had come, he learnt by heart, 
from the mouth of the venerable Dhamma-rakkhita, 
the whole of the three baskets 1 of the Buddha's 
word in three months, and after a single recital, so 
far as the letter (that is, knowing the words by 
heart) was concerned. And in three months more 
he mastered the spirit (that is, the deeper meaning 
of the sense of the words). 

But at the end of that time the venerable Dham- 

1 Pi/akas. This expression is not used in the sacred books of 
the canon itself. When it first came into use is unknown. This 
is the earliest passage in which it has hitherto been found in the 
technical sense of a division of the Scriptures. It was in full use 
at the time of Buddhaghosa (see the Sumahgala Vilasint, pp. 15, 
16, 17, 18, &c, and the Samanta Pasadika, printed in Oldenberg's 
'Vinaya Pi/aka,' vol. iii, p. 293). The tertium quid of the 
comparison is not the basket or the box as a receptacle for preser- 
vation, but as a means of handing on (as Eastern navvies removing 
earth put it into baskets and pass these latter on from hand to hand). 
So the expression ' three baskets' means not 'the three collections,' 
but 'the three bodies of oral tradition as handed down from 
teacher to teacher.' See Trenckner's decisive argument in his 
' Pali Miscellanies,' pp. 67-69. 
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ma-rakkhita addressed him, and said : ' Just, Naga- 
sena, as a herdsman tends the cows, but others 
enjoy their produce, so thou too earnest in thy 
head the whole three baskets of the Buddha's word, 
and still art not yet a partaker of the fruit of 
Sama«aship.' 

' Though that be so, holy one, say no more,' was 
the reply. And on that very day, at night, he attained 
to Arahatship and with it to the fourfold power of 
that Wisdom possessed by all Arahats (that is to 
say : the realisation of the sense, and the apprecia- 
tion of the deep religious teaching contained in the 
word, the power of intuitive judgment, and the power 
of correct and ready exposition) 1 . And at the 
moment of his penetrating the truth all the gods 
shouted their approval, and the earth thundered, and 
the Brahma gods clapped their hands, and there fell 
from heaven a shower of sweet-scented sandal dust 
and of Mandarava flowers. 

36. Now at that time the innumerable company 
of the Arahats at the Guarded Slope in the Hima- 
laya mountains sent a message to him to come, for 
they were anxious to see him. And when he heard 
the message the venerable Nagasena vanished from 
the Asoka Park and appeared before them. And 
they said : ' Nagasena, that king Milinda is in the 
habit of harassing the brethren by knotty questions 
and by argumentations this way and that. Do 
thou, Nagasena, go and [19] master him.' 

' Not only let king Milinda, holy ones, but let all 
the kings of India, come and propound questions to 



1 The four Pa/isambhidas, which form the subject of one of 
the books of the Sutta Pi/aka. 
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me. I will break all those puzzles up and solve 
them. You may go fearlessly to Sagala.' 

Then all the Elders went to the city of Sagala, 
lighting it up with their yellow robes like lamps, 
and bringing down upon it the breezes from the 
heights where the sages dwell 1 . 

2 37. At that time the venerable Ayupala was 
living at the Sankheyya hermitage. And king 
Milinda said to his counsellors : ' Beautiful is the 
night and pleasant ! Who is the wandering teacher 
or Brahman we can visit to night to question him 
who will be able to converse with us and to resolve 
our doubts ? ' 

And the five hundred Yonakas replied : ' There 
is the Elder, Lord, named Ayupala, versed in the 
three baskets, and in all the traditional lore. He is 
living now at the Sankheyya hermitage. To him you 
might go, O king, and put your questions to him.' 

' Very well, then. Let the venerable one be 
informed that we are coming.' 

1 Isi-vataw parivataw (nagarawi) akawsu. The meaning 
of this phrase, which has not been found elsewhere, is doubtful. 
Trenckner renders ' making it respire the odour of saints.' The 
literal translation would be 'making it blown round about by 
./foshi-wind.' Perhaps it may be meant to convey the idea of 
' scented with the sweet breath of the wise.' But in any case the 
connotation is intended to be a pleasant one. Calling to mind 
the analogous phrase vi^anavata/w £rama*», 'a hermitage with 
breezes from the desert.' (Mahavagga I, 22, 1 7 = A'ullavagga VI, 
4, 8.) I venture to suggest the rendering adopted above. Hina/i- 
kumbure' (p. 24) has j?t°shiwarayahge gamanigamanayem 
j^anita wa kfvara witayew pratiwataya kalahuya. 'They 
set its air in commotion produced by the waving of the robes of 
the coming and going AYshis.' 

9 We here take up the original episode of Milinda as interrupted 
at § 15 (or if there is an interpolation at § 10). 
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Then the royal astrologer sent a message to 
Ayupala to the effect that king Milinda desired to 
call upon him. And the venerable one said : ' Let 
him come.' 

So Milinda the king, attended by the five hun- 
dred Yonakas, mounted his royal chariot and pro- 
ceeded to the Sankheyya hermitage, to the place 
where Ayupala dwelt, and exchanged with him the 
greetings and compliments of friendship and cour- 
tesy, and took his seat respectfully apart. And then 
he said to him : 

38. ' Of what use, venerable Ayupala, is the re- 
nunciation of the world carried out by the members 
of your Order, and in what do you place the sum- 
mum bonum ?' 

'Our renunciation, O king,' replied the Elder, 'is 
for the sake of being able to live in righteousness, 
and in spiritual calm.' 

' Is there, Sir, any layman who lives so ? ' 

' Yes, great king, there are such laymen. At the 
time when the Blessed One set rolling the royal 
chariot wheel of the kingdom of righteousness at 
Benares, at the Deer Park, [20] eighteen ko/is of 
the Brahma gods, and an innumerable company of 
other gods, attained to comprehension of the truth \ 
And not one of those beings, all of whom were lay- 
men, had renounced the world. And again when 
the Blessed One delivered the Maha Samaya dis- 
course 2 , and the discourse on the 'Greatest Blessing 3 ,' 

1 See my 'Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 153-155. There is nothing 
about the eighteen ko/is in the Pi/aka text referred to. 

* No. 20 in the Dlgha Nikaya. 

' In the Maha Mahgala, translated in my 'Buddhism,' pp. 
125-127. 
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and the Exposition of Quietism 1 , and the Exhorta- 
tion to Rahula 2 , the multitude of gods who attained 
to comprehension of the truth cannot be numbered. 
And not one of those beings, all of whom were 
laymen, had renounced the world V 

'Then, most venerable Ayupala, your renuncia- 
tion is of no use. It must be in consequence of sins 
committed in some former birth, that the Buddhist 
Sama«as renounce the world, and even subject 
themselves to the restraints of one or other of the 
thirteen aids to purity 4 ! Those who remain on 
one seat till they have finished their repast were, 
forsooth, in some former birth, thieves who robbed 
other men of their food. It is in consequence of 
the Karma of having so deprived others of food that 
they have now only such food as they can get at 
one sitting ; and are not allowed to eat from time to 
time as they want. It is no virtue on their part, no 
meritorious abstinence, no righteousness of life. And 
they who live in the open air were, forsooth, in 

1 Sama-£itta-pariyaya Suttanta. It is not certain which Sutta 
is here referred to. Trenckner identifies it with a short Sutta in 
the Ahguttara (II, 4, 5). It is true that the ten short Suttas in 
A. II, 4 are (in the Burmese MSS. only) called collectively Sama- 
Aitta Vagga. But the separate Suttas have no separate titles; 
the title of the Vagga is not found in the Sinhalese MSS., and 
is probably later than the text; and it is not, after all, identical 
with the title here given. 

* There are several Suttas of this name in the Pali Pi/akas. 
The one referred to here (and also, it may be added, in the Asoka 
Edicts) is probably the shorter one (A'ula Rahulovada Sutta) 
found both in the Ma^yAima (No. 147) and in the Samyutta 
(XXXIV, 120). See Trenckner's note on this passage. 

* This way of looking at gods as laymen, still ' in the world,' is 
thoroughly Buddhist. 

4 The dhutahgas, enumerated by Childers sub voce. 
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some former birth, dacoits who plundered whole vil- 
lages. It is in consequence of the Karma of having 
destroyed other people's homes, that they live now 
without a home, and are not allowed the use of huts. 
It is no virtue on their part, no meritorious absti- 
nence, no righteousness of life. And those who 
never lie down, they, forsooth, in some former birth, 
were highwaymen who seized travellers, and bound 
them, and left them sitting there. It is in conse- 
quence of the Karma of that habit that they have 
become Nesa^ika in this life (men who always 
sit) and get no beds to lie on. It is no virtue on 
their part, no meritorious abstinence, no righteous- 
ness of life ! ' 

39. And when he had thus spoken the venerable 
Ayupala was silenced, and had not a word to say in 
reply. Then the five hundred Yonakas said to the 
king: 'The Elder, O king, is learned, but is also 
diffident. It is for that reason that he makes no 
rejoinder. But the king on seeing how silent Ayu- 
pala had become, clapped his hands [21] and cried 
out : 'All India is an empty thing, it is verily like 
chaff! There is no one, either Sama/za or Brahman, 
capable of discussing things with me and dispelling 
my doubts 1 ! ' 

As he looked, however, at the assembly and saw 
how fearless and self-possessed the Yonakas ap- 
peared, he thought within himself : ' For a certainty 
there must be, methinks, some other learned brother 
capable of disputing with me, or those Yonakas 
would not be thus confident.' And he said to them : 



1 See above, p. 10, § 14. 
[35] . D 
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' Is there, my good men, any other learned brother 
to discuss things with me and dispel my doubts ?' 

40. Now at that time the venerable N£gasena, 
after making his alms-tour through the villages, 
towns, and cities, had in due course arrived at 
Sagala, attended by a band of Samawas, as the 
leader of a company of the Order ; the head of a 
body of disciples ; the teacher of a school ; famous 
and renowned, and highly esteemed by the people. 
And he was learned, clever, wise, sagacious, and able; 
a skilful expounder, of subdued manners, but full of 
courage; well versed in tradition, master of the three 
Baskets (Pi/akas), and erudite in Vedic lore '. He 
was in possession of the highest (Buddhist) insight, 
a master of all that had been handed down in the 
schools, and of the various discriminations 2 by which 
the most abstruse points can be explained. He knew 
by heart the ninefold divisions of the doctrine of the 
Buddha to perfection 3 , and was equally skilled in 
discerning both the spirit and the letter of the 
Word. Endowed with instantaneous and varied 
power of repartee, and wealth of language, and 
beauty of eloquence, he was difficult to equal, and 
still more difficult to excel, difficult to answer, to 
repel, or to refute. He was imperturbable as the 
depths of the sea, immovable as the king of moun- 
tains ; victorious in the struggle with evil, a dispeller 



1 This is always explained as wise in the Buddhist Vedas, that 
is, the three Pi/akas. 

! Pa/isambhid&s: see above, the note on p. 29. 

' Parami-ppatto. This is an unusual use of PSrami, but it 
occurs again below, p. 36, in a similar connection, and there can 
be no doubt of its meaning, Trenckner translates it ' better than 
any one else.' 
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of darkness and diffuser of light; mighty in elo- 
quence, a confounder of the followers of other 
masters, and a crusher-out of the adherents of rival 
doctrines (malleus hereticorum). Honoured and 
revered by the brethren and sisters of the Order, 
and its lay adherents of either sex, and by kings 
and their high officials, he was in the abundant 
receipt of all the requisites of a member of the Order 
— robes and bowl and lodging, and whatever is need- 
ful for the sick — receiving the highest veneration 
no less than material gifts. To the wise and dis- 
cerning who came to him with listening ear he 
displayed the ninefold jewel of the Conqueror's 
word, he pointed out to them the path of righteous- 
ness, bore aloft for them the torch of truth, set up 
for them the sacred pillar of the truth 1 , and cele- 
brated for their benefit the sacrifice of the truth. 
For them he waved the banner, raised the standard, 
blew the trumpet, and beat the drum of truth. 
And with his mighty lion's voice, [22] like Indra's 
thunder but sweet the while, he poured out upon 
them a plenteous shower, heavy with drops of 
mercy, and brilliant with the coruscations of the 
lightning flashes of his knowledge, of the nectar 
waters of the teaching of the Nirvawa of the truth — 
thus satisfying to the full a thirsty world. 

41. There then, at the Sankheyya hermitage, did 
the venerable Nagasena, with a numerous company 
of the brethren, dwell 2 . Therefore is it said : 

1 Dhamma-yupam; with allusion to the sacred sacrificial post, 
which plays so great a part in Brahman ritual. 

* Literally 'with eighty thousand:' but this merely means to 
say, with a large (undefined) number. See the use of the phrase 
in the Na/apSna GStaka (Fausboll, No. 20). 

D 2 
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' Learned, with varied eloquence, sagacious, bold, 
Master of views, in exposition sound, 
The brethren — wise themselves in holy writ, 
Repeaters of the fivefold sacred word — 
Put Nagasena as their leader and their chief. 
Him, Nagasena of clear mind and wisdom deep, 
Who knew which was the right Path, which the 

false, 
And had himself attained Nirvawa's placid heights! 

Attended by the wise, by holders to the Truth, 
He had gone from town to town, and come to 

Sagala ; 
And now he dwelt there in Sankheyya's grove, 
Appearing, among men, like the lion of the hills.' 

42. And Devamantiya said to king Milinda : 
' Wait a little, great king, wait a little ! There is an 
Elder named Nagasena, learned, able, and wise, of 
subdued manners, yet full of courage, versed in the 
traditions, a master of language, and ready in reply, 
one who understands alike the spirit and the letter 
of the law, and can expound its difficulties and 
refute objections to perfection 1 . He is staying at 
present at the Sankheyya hermitage. You should go, 
great king, and put your questions to him. He is able 
to discuss things with you, and dispel your doubts.' 

Then when Milinda the king heard the name 
Nagasena, thus suddenly introduced, he was seized 
with fear, and with anxiety, and the hairs of his 
body stood on end 2 . But he asked Devamantiya : 
' Is that really so ? ' 



1 See above, p. 34, note 3. 

8 The name itself, which means 'Chief of Naga Snakes,' is 
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And Devamantiya replied : 'He is capable, Sire, 
of discussing things with the guardians of the world 
— with Indra, Yama, Varu#a, Kuvera, Pra^apati, 
Suyima, [23] and Santushita — and even with the 
great Brahma himself, the progenitor of mankind, 
how much more then with a mere human being!' 

' Do you then, Devamantiya,' said the king, ' send 
a messenger to say I am coming' 

And he did so. And NAgasena sent word back 
that he might come. And the king, attended by 
the five hundred Yonakas, mounted his royal chariot, 
and proceeded with a great retinue to the Sankheyya 
hermitage, and to the place where Nagasena dwelt. 

43. At that time the venerable Nagasena was 
seated with the innumerable company of the 
brethren of the Order, in the open hall in front 
of the hermitage 1 . So king Milinda saw the assem- 
bly from afar, and he said to Devamantiya : ' Whose, 
Devamantiya, is this so mighty retinue ?' 

' These are they who follow the venerable Naga- 
sena,' was the reply. 

Then at the sight there came over king Milinda 



terrible enough, especially as the Nagas were looked upon as 
supernatural beings. But it is no doubt also intended that the 
king had heard of his fame. 

1 Ma»</ala-mala, that is a hall consisting only of a roof, sup- 
ported by pillars which are connected by a dwarf wall two or 
three feet in height. The roof projects beyond the pillars, so that 
the space within is well shaded. It is a kind of open air drawing- 
room attached to most hermitages, and may be so small that it can 
be rightly rendered arbour (see above, p. 25), or sufficiently large 
to accommodate a considerable number. Usually of wood, some- 
times of stone, it is always graceful in appearance and pleasant to 
use. It is mentioned in the corresponding passage of the SamaflSa 
Phala (D. II, 10). 
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a feeling of fear and of anxiety, and the hairs of his 
body stood on end l . But nevertheless, though he 
felt like an elephant hemmed in by rhinoceroses, 
like a serpent surrounded by the Garudfas (the 
snake-eating mythical birds), like a jackal sur- 
rounded by boa-constrictors, or a bear by buffaloes, 
like a frog pursued by a serpent, or a deer by a 
panther, like a snake in the hands of a snake 
charmer, or a rat played with by a cat, or a devil 
charmed by an exorcist, like the moon when it is 
seized by Rahu, like a snake caught in a basket, 
or a bird in a cage, or a fish in a net, like a man 
who has lost his way in a dense forest haunted by 
wild beasts, like a Yakkha (ogre) who has sinned 
against Vessavana (the king of ogres and fairies), 
or like a god whose term of life as a god has 
reached its end — though confused and terrified, 
anxious, and beside himself in an agony of fear like 
that — yet at the thought that he must at least avoid 
humiliation in the sight of the people, he took 
courage, and said to Devamantiya : ' You need not 
[24] trouble to point out to me which is Nagasena. 
I shall pick him out unaided.' 

' Certainly, Sire, recognise him yourself,' said he 2 . 

44. Now Nagasena was junior in seniority (rec- 
koned from the date of his full membership in the 



1 This again, like the passage at p. 8, is an echo of the SSmaflfla 
Phala. (See D. 2, 10 of our forthcoming edition, or p. 116 of 
Grimblot.) 

" In the corresponding passage of the S&maHHz Phala (rivaka 
points out the Buddha to A^tasattu (§ n, Grimblot, p. 117). 
This would be in the memory of all his readers, and our author 
alters the story in this case to show how superior Milinda was to 
the royal interlocutor in the older dialogue. 
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Order) to the half of that great company seated in 
front of him, and senior to the half seated behind 
him. And as he looked over the whole of the 
assembly, in front, and down the centre, and be- 
hind, king Milinda detected Nagasena seated in the 
middle, and, like a shaggy lion who knows no fear 
or frenzy, entirely devoid of nervous agitation, and 
free from shyness and trepidation. And as soon as 
he saw him, he knew by his mien that that was Na- 
gasena, and he pointed him out to Devamantiya. 

' Yes, great king,' said he, ' that is Nagasena. 
Well hast thou, Sire, recognised the sage.' 

Whereupon the king rejoiced that he had re- 
cognised Nagasena without having had him pointed 
out to him. But nevertheless, at the sight of him, 
the king was seized with nervous excitement and 
trepidation and fear. Therefore is it said : 
' At the sight of Nagasena, wise and pure, 
Subdued in all that is the best subjection, 
Milinda uttered this foreboding word — 
" Many the talkers I have visited, 
Many the conversations I have had, 
But never yet, till now, to-day, has fear, 
So strange, so terrible, o'erpowered my heart. 
Verily now defeat must be my lot, 
And victory his, so troubled is my mind." ' 



Here ends the introductory secular narrative 
(Bahira-katha) 1 . 

1 See note on p. 1. This book closes in Hfna/i-kumburS's 
Si/nhalese version with the title 'Purwa Yoga yayi;' and is of 
course identical with the Pubba-yoga referred to above, p. 4, 
as the first division of the work. 
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/ 



BOOK II. 
Lake haw a Pajvha. 

the distinguishing characteristics of ethical 
qualities. 

Chapter 1. 

i . [25] Now Milinda the king went up to where 
the venerable Nagasena was, and addressed him 
with the greetings and compliments of friendship 
and courtesy, and took his seat respectfully apart. 
And Nagasena reciprocated his courtesy, so that 
the heart of the king was propitiated. 

And Milinda began by asking, x ' How is your 
Reverence known, and what, Sir, is your name ? ' 

' I am known as Nagasena, O king, and it is by 
that name that my brethren in the faith address me. 
But although parents, O king, give such a name as 
Nagasena, or Sfirasena, or Vlrasena, or Sihasena, 
. yet this, Sire, — Nagasena and so on — is only a gene- 
rally understood term, a designation in common use. 
For there is no permanent individuality (no soul) 
involved in the matter 2 .' 

1 There is a free translation of the Sinhalese version of the 
following dialogues (down to the end of our § 4) in Spence Hardy's 
' Manual of Buddhism,' pp. 424-429. But it is very unreliable as 
a reproduction of either the Si/whalese or the Pali, and slurs over 
the doubtful passages. 

a Na p uggalo upalabbhati. This thesis, that 'there is no 
individual,' is discussed at the opening of the Katha Vatthu (leaf 
ka of my MS.) Put into modern philosophical phraseology it 
amounts to saying that there is no permanent subject underlying 
the temporary phenomena visible in a man's individuality. But 
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Then Milinda called upon the Yonakas and the 
brethren to witness : ' This Nagasena says there is 
no permanent individuality (no soul) implied in his 
name. Is it now even possible to approve him in 
that ? ' And turning to Nagasena, he said : ' If, 
most reverend Nagasena, there be no permanent 
individuality (no soul) involved in the matter, 
who is it, pray, who gives to you members of the 
Order your robes and food and lodging and neces- 
saries for the sick ? Who is it who enjoys such 
things when given ? Who is it who lives a life of 
righteousness ? Who is it who devotes himself to 
meditation ? Who is it who attains to the goal of 
the Excellent Way, to the Nirvawa of Arahatship ? 
And who is it who destroys living creatures ? who 
is it who takes what is not his own ? who is it who 
lives an evil life of worldly lusts, who speaks lies, 
who drinks strong drink, who (in a word) com- 
mits any one of the five sins which work out their 
bitter fruit even in this life * ? If that be so there is 
neither merit nor demerit ; there is neither doer nor 
causer of good or evil deeds 2 ; there is neither fruit 
nor result of good or evil Karma 3 . [26] — If, most 
reverend Nagasena, we are to think that were a man 

I doubt whether, even in our author's time, the conception 'subject' 
was common ground, or that the word puggala had acquired 
that special connotation. 

1 Pa#£anantariya-kammaw karoti. See my note on .ffulla- 
vagga VII, 3, 9 (' Vinaya Texts,' vol. iii, p. 246, in the Sacred 
Books of the East). 

1 This is no doubt said in these words with allusion to the 
opinion ascribed in the Samara Phala (D. II, 17) to Pura«a 
Kassapa. 

9 This is the opinion ascribed in identical words in the S&matffla 
Phala (D. II, 23) to A^ita of the garment of hair. 
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to kill you there would be no murder \ then it follows 
that there are no real masters or teachers in your 
Order, and that your ordinations are void. — You 
tell me that your brethren in the Order are in the 
habit of addressing you as Nagasena. Now what is 
that Nagasena ? Do you mean to say that the hair 
is Nagasena ? ' 

' I don't say that, great king.' 

' Or the hairs on the body, perhaps ? ' 

' Certainly not.' 

'Or is it the nails, the teeth, the skin, the flesh, the 
nerves, the bones, the marrow, the kidneys, the heart, 
the liver, the abdomen, the spleen, the lungs, the 
larger intestines, the lower intestines, the stomach, 
the faeces, the bile, the phlegm, the pus, the blood, the 
sweat, the fat, the tears, the serum, the saliva, the 
mucus, the oil that lubricates the joints, the urine, or 
the brain, or any or all of these, that is Nagasena 2 ?' 

And to each of these he answered no. 

' Is it the outward form then (Rupa) that is 
Nagasena, or the sensations (Vedana), or the ideas 
(Sa«»a), or the confections (the constituent elements 
of character, Sawkhara), or the consciousness (Vi«- 
»ana), that is Nagasena 3 ?' 

And to each of these also he answered no. 



1 This is practically the same opinion as is ascribed in the 
Sama/iWa Phala (D. II, 26) to Pakudha Ka/MSyana. 

s This list of the thirty-two forms (a£aras) of organic matter 
in the human body occurs already in the Khuddaka Pa//4a, § 3. 
It is the standard list always used in similar connections ; and is, 
no doubt, supposed to be exhaustive. There are sixteen (half as 
many) aMras of the mind according to Dipavamsa I, 42. 

* These are the five Skandhas, which include in them the whole 
bodily and mental constituents of any being. See p. 80. 
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' Then is it all these Skandhas combined that are 
Nagasena ?' 

' No ! great king.' 

' But is there anything outside the five Skandhas 
that is Nagasena ?' 

And still he answered no. 

' Then thus, ask as I may, I can discover no 
Nagasena. Nagasena is a mere empty sound. Who 
then is the Nagasena that we see before us ? It is 
a falsehood that your reverence has spoken, an 
untruth ! ' 

And the venerable Nagasena said to Milinda 
the king : ' You, Sire, have been brought up in 
great luxury, as beseems your noble birth. If you 
were to walk this dry weather on the hot and sandy 
ground, trampling under foot the gritty, gravelly 
grains of the hard sand, your feet would hurt you. 
And as your body would be in pain, your mind 
would be disturbed, and you would experience a 
sense of bodily suffering. How then did you come, 
on foot, or in a chariot ? ' 

' I did not come, Sir, on foot [27]. I came in a 
carriage.' 

' Then if you came, Sire, in a carriage, explain to 
me what that is. Is it the pole that is the chariot ?' 

' I did not say that.' 

' Is it the axle that is the chariot ? ' 

' Certainly not.' 

* Is it the wheels, or the framework, or the ropes, 
or the yoke, or the spokes of the wheels, or the 
goad, that are the chariot ? ' 

And to all these he still answered no. 

'Then is it all these parts of it that are the 
chariot ? ' 
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4 No, Sir.' 

'But is there anything outside them that is the 
chariot ? ' 

And still he answered no. 

'Then thus, ask as I may, I can discover no 
chariot. Chariot is a mere empty sound. What 
then is the chariot you say you came in ? It 
is a falsehood that your Majesty has spoken, an 
untruth ! There is no such thing as a chariot ! 
You are king over all India, a mighty monarch. Of 
whom then are you afraid that you speak untruth ? 
And he called upon the Yonakas and the brethren 
to witness, saying : ' Milinda the king here has said 
that he came by carriage. But when asked in that 
case to explain what the carriage was, he is unable 
to establish what he averred. Is it, forsooth, pos- 
sible to approve him in that ? ' 

When he had thus spoken the five hundred Yo- 
nakas shouted their applause, and said to the king : 
' Now let your Majesty get out of that if you can ?' 

And Milinda the king replied to Nagasena, and 
said : ' I have spoken no untruth, reverend Sir. It 
is on account of its having all these things — the 
pole, and the axle, the wheels, and the framework, 
the ropes, the yoke, the spokes, and the goad — that 
it comes under the generally understood term, the 
designation in common use, of " chariot" ' 

' Very good ! Your Majesty has rightly grasped 
the meaning of " chariot." And just even so it is on 
account of all those things you questioned me about 
— [28] the thirty-two kinds of organic matter in a 
human body, and the five constituent elements of 
being — that I come under the generally understood 
term, the designation in common use, of "Nagasena." 
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For it was said, Sire, by our Sister Vafira in the 
presence of the Blessed One : 

'"Just as it is by the condition precedent of the 
co-existence of its various parts that the word 
' chariot ' is used, just so is it that when the Skan- 
dhas are there we talk of a ' being 1 .' " ' 

' Most wonderful, Nagasena, and most strange. 
Well has the puzzle put to you, most difficult though 
it was, been solved. Were the Buddha himself 
here he would approve your answer. Well done, 
well done, Nagasena ! ' 



2. 'How many years seniority have you, Naga- 
sena ? ' 

' Seven, your Majesty.' 

' But how can you say it is your " seven ?" Is it 
you who are "seven," or the number that is "seven?"' 

Now that moment the figure of the king, decked 
in all the finery of his royal ornaments, cast its 
shadow on the ground, and was reflected in a vessel 
of water. And Nagasena asked him : ' Your figure, 
O king, is now shadowed upon the ground, and 
reflected in the water, how now, are you the king, 
or is the reflection the king ? ' 

' I am the king, Nagasena, but the shadow comes 
into existence because of me.' 

' Just even so, O king, the number of the years is 
seven, I am not seven. But it is because of me, 
O king, that the number seven has come into ex- 
istence ; and it is mine in the same sense as the 
shadow is yours 2 .' 

1 From the Sawyutta Nikaya V, io, 6. 

1 Hardy (p. 427, § 4 of the first edition) has quite missed the 
point of this crux. 
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'Most wonderful again, and strange, Nagasena. 
Well has the question put to you, most difficult 
though it was, been solved ! ' 



3. The king said : ' Reverend Sir, will you discuss 
with me again ? ' 

' If your Majesty will discuss as a scholar (pandit), 
well ; but if you will discuss as a king, no.' 

' How is it then that scholars discuss ?' 

'When scholars talk a matter over one with 
another then is there a winding up \ an unravelling ; 
one or other is convicted of error 2 , and he then 
acknowledges his mistake; [29] distinctions are 
drawn, and contra-distinctions 3 ; and yet thereby 
they are not angered. Thus do scholars, O king, 
discuss.' 

' And how do kings discuss ? ' 

' When a king, your Majesty, discusses a matter, 
and he advances a point, if any one differ from him 
on that point, he is apt to fine him, saying : " In- 
flict such and such a punishment upon that fellow ! " 
Thus, your Majesty, do kings discuss 4 .' 

'Very well. It is as a scholar, not as a king, 
that I will discuss. Let your reverence talk unre- 
strainedly, as you would with a brother, or a novice, 
or a lay disciple, or even with a servant Be not 
afraid!' 



1 Ave/Aana»»; not in Childers, but see (Titaka II, 9 ; IV, 383, 
384 ; and Morris in the 'Journal of the Pali Text Society,' 1887. 

* Niggiho kartyati, as for instance below, p. 142. 

* Pa/iviseso; not in Childers, but see again Gataka II, 9. 

4 Hardy, loc. cit. § 5, puts all this into the mouths of 'the 
priests.' 
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'Very good, your Majesty,' said Nagasena, with 
thankfulness. 

' Nagasena, I have a question to ask you ;' said 
the king. 

' Pray ask it, Sire.' 

' I have asked it, your Reverence.' 

' That is answered already.' 

' What have you answered ? ' 

' To what, then, does your Majesty refer ?' 

But Milinda the king thought : ' This Bhikkhu is 
a great scholar. He is quite capable of discussing 
things with me. And I shall have a number of 
points on which to question him, and before I can 
ask them all, the sun will set. It would be better 
to carry on the discussion at home to-morrow.' 
And he said to Devamantiya : ' You may let his 
reverence know that the discussion with the king 
shall be resumed to-morrow at the palace.' And so 
saying, he took leave of Nagasena, and mounted 
his horse, and went away, muttering as he went, 
' Nagasena, Nagasena ! ' 

And Devamantiya delivered his message to Naga- 
sena, who accepted the proposal with gladness. And 
early the next morning Devamantiya and Ananta- 
kaya and Mankura and Sabbadinna went to the 
king, and said : ' Is his reverence, Nagasena, to 
come, [30] Sire, to-day ? ' 

' Yes, he is to come.' 

'With how many of the brethren is he to come ?' 

' With as many as he likes.' 

And Sabbadinna said : ' Let him come with ten.' 
But the king repeated what he had said. And on Sab- 
badinna reiterating his suggestion, the king rejoined : 
' All this preparation has been made, and I say : 
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" Let him come with as many as he likes," yet 
Sabbadinna says : " Let him come with ten." Does 
he suppose we are not capable of feeding so many ?' 
Then Sabbadinna was ashamed. 



4. And Devamantiya and Anantakaya and Man- 
kura went to Nagasena and told him what the king 
had said. And the venerable Nagasena robed him- 
self in the forenoon, and taking his bowl in his hand, 
went to Sagala with the whole company of the 
brethren. And Anantakaya, as he walked beside 
Nagasena, said : 

' When, your reverence, I say, " Nagasena," what 
is that Nagasena ?' 

The Elder replied : ' What do you think Naga- 
sena is ? ' 

'The soul, the inner breath which comes and 
goes, that I suppose to be Nagasena.' 

' But if that breath having gone forth should not 
return, or having returned should not go forth, 
would the man be alive ? ' 

' Certainly [31] not, Sir.' 

' But those trumpeters, when they blow their 
trumpets, does their breath return again to them ?' 

' No, Sir, it does not.' 

' Or those pipers, when they blow their pipes or 
horns, does their breath return again to them ? ' 

' No, Sir.' 

* Then why don't they die ? ' 

' I am not capable of arguing with such a reasoner. 
Pray tell me, Sir, how the matter stands.' 

' There is no soul in the breath. These inhala- 
tions and exhalations are merely constituent powers 
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of the bodily frame,' said the Elder. And he talked 
to him from the Abhidhamma l to such effect that * 
Anantakiya confessed himself as a supporter of the 
Order. 

5. And the venerable Nagasena went to the king, 
and sat down on the seat prepared for him. And 
the king provided Nagasena and his following with 
food, both hard and soft, as much as they required : 
and presented each brother with a suit of garments, 
and Nagasena himself with a set of three robes. 
And then he said to him : ' Be pleased to keep your 
seat here, and with you ten of the brethren. Let 
the rest depart' 

And when he saw that Nagasena had finished his 
meal, he took a lower seat, and sat beside him, and 
said : 'What shall we discuss ?' 

' We want to arrive at truth. Let our discussion 
be about the truth.' 

And the king said : 'What is the object, Sir, of 
your 2 renunciation, and what the summum bonum 
at which you aim ?' 

' Why do you ask ? Our renunciation is to the 
end that this sorrow may perish away, and that no 
further sorrow may arise ; the complete passing 
away, without cleaving to the world, is our highest 
aim.' 

' How now, Sir ! Is it for such high reasons that 
all members of it have joined the Order ? ' 

[32] ' Certainly not, Sire. Some for those reasons, 

'•' I venture to think it is incorrect to put a full stop, as Mr. 
Trenckner has done, after akasi. 

* Plural. 'You members of the Buddhist Order.' The question 
is further elaborated below, III, 1, 3, and above, I, 38. 

[35] E 
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but some have left the world in terror at the tyranny 
of kings. Some have joined us to be safe from being 
robbed, some harassed by debt, and some perhaps 
to gain a livelihood.' 

' But for what object, Sir, did you yourself join.' 
1 1 was received into the Order when I was a mere 
boy, I knew not then the ultimate aim. But I 
thought : " They are wise scholars, these Buddhist 
Sama#as, they will be able to teach me." And by 
them I have been taught ; and now do I both know 
and understand what is at once the reason for, and 
the advantage of renunciation.' 
' Well put, Nagasena ! ' 



6. The king said : ' Nagasena, is there any one 
who after death is not reindividualised ?' 

' Some are so, and some not' 

'Who are they?' 

'A sinful being is reindividualised, a sinless 
one is not.' 

' Will you be reindividualised ? ' 

' If when I die, I die with craving for existence in 
my heart, yes ; but if not, no V 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



7. The king said : ' Nagasena, he who escapes rein- 
dividualisation is it by reasoning that he escapes it?' 

' Both by reasoning 2 , your Majesty, and by wis- 
dom 3 , and by other good qualities.' 

' But are not reasoning and wisdom surely much 
the same ? ' 

' Certainly not Reasoning is one thing, wisdom 

1 Repeated below, with an illustration, Chap. 2, § 7, p. 76. 
* Yoniso manasikSra. * Pa££&. See pp. 59, 64, 128. 
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another. Sheep and goats, oxen and buffaloes, 
camels and asses have reasoning, but wisdom they 
have not' 

' Well put, Nagasena !' 



8. The king said: 'What is the characteristic 
mark of reasoning, and what of wisdom ?' 

' Reasoning has always comprehension as its 
mark; but wisdom has cutting off 1 .' 

' But how is comprehension the characteristic of 
reasoning, and cutting off of wisdom ? Give me an 
illustration.' 

' You remember the barley reapers ? ' 

'Yes, certainly.' [33] 

' How do they reap the barley?' 

1 With the left hand they grasp the barley into a 
bunch, and taking the sickle into the right hand, they 
cut it off with that.' 

'Just even so, O king, does the recluse by his 
thinking grasp his mind, and by his wisdom cut off 
his failings. In this way is it that comprehension 
is the characteristic of reasoning, but cutting off of 
wisdom.' 

' Well put, Nagasena ! ' 



9. The king said : ' When you said just now, 
"And by other good qualities," to which did you 
refer ?' 



1 In the long list of the distinguishing characteristics of ethical 
qualities given by Buddhaghosa in the Sumangala, p. 63, pa^dnana 
is the mark of paddindriya, avi^aya akampiyam of paflfla- 
bala, and tad-uttariyam of paMa simply. He gives no ' mark ' 
of yoniso manasikara. 

E 2 
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'Good conduct, great king, and faith, and per- 
severance, and mindfulness, and meditation 1 . 

'And what is the characteristic mark of good 
conduct ? ' 

' It has as its characteristic that it is the basis of 
all good qualities. The five moral powers 2 — faith, 
perseverance, mindfulness, meditation, and wisdom — ; 
the seven conditions of Arahatship 8 — self-possession, 
investigation of the Dhamma, perseverance, joy, 
calm, meditation, and equanimity — ; the Path ; readi- 
ness of memory (unbroken self-possession) 4 ; the four 
kinds of right exertion 6 ; the four constituent bases of 
extraordinary powers 6 ; the four stages of ecstasy 7 ; 
the eight forms of spiritual emancipation 8 ; the four 
modes of self-concentration * ; and the eight states 
of intense contemplation 10 have each and all of them 
good conduct (the observance of outward morality) 
as their basis. And to him who builds upon that 
foundation, O king, all these good conditions will 
not decrease 11 .' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

'Just, O king, as all those forms of animal and 
vegetable life which grow, develope, and mature, do 
so with the earth as their basis ; just so does the 
recluse, who is devoted in effort, develope in himself 
the five moral powers, and so on, by means of 
virtue, on the basis of virtue.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

I Silam, saddha, viriyam, sati, samddhi. 

3 Indriya-balani. a BoggAahgL * Satipa//Mna. 
5 SammappadhSna. * Iddhipada. ' Ghana.. 

• Vimokha. • Samadhi. 10 Sam&patti. 

II The above-mentioned meritorious conditions are those the sum 
of which make Arahatship. 
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'Just, O king, as all the occupations which involve 
bodily exertion are carried on in ultimate dependence 
upon the earth, just so does the recluse develope in 
himself the five moral powers, and so on, by means 
of virtue, on the basis of virtue.' [34] 

' Give me a still better illustration.' 

' Just, O king, as the architect of a city, when he 
wants to build one, first clears the site of the town, 
and then proceeds to get rid of all the stumps and 
thorny brakes, and thus makes it level, and only then 
does he lay out the streets and squares, and cross- 
roads and market places, and so build the city ; just 
so does the recluse develope in himself the five 
moral powers, and so on, by means of virtue, on the 
basis of virtue.' 

' Can you give me one more simile ? ' 

'Just, O king, as an acrobat 1 , when he wants to 
exhibit his skill, first digs over the ground, and pro- 
ceeds to get rid of all the stones and fragments of 
broken pottery, and thus to make it smooth, and 
only then, on soft earth, shows his tricks ; just even 
so does the recluse develope in himself the five 
moral powers, and so on, by means of virtue, on the 
basis of virtue. For it has been said, Sire, by the 
Blessed One : 

"Virtue's the base on which the man who's wise 
I • Can train his heart, and make his wisdom grow. 
Thus shall the strenuous Bhikkhu, undeceived, 
Unravel all the tangled skein of life 2 . 



1 Langhako, not in Childers; but compare Gataka I, 431, and 
below, pp. 191, 331 of the text 

J This verse occurs twice in the Sawyutta (1, 3, 3, and VII, 1, 6). 
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"This is the base — like the great earth to men — 
And this the root of all increase in goodness, 
The starting-point of all the Buddhas' teaching, 
Virtue, to wit, on which true bliss depends 1 ." ' 
' Well said, Nagasena ! ' 



10 2 . The king said, 'Venerable Nagasena, what is 
the characteristic mark of faith ? ' 

' Tranquillisation, O king, and aspiration 3 .' 
' And how is tranquillisation the mark of faith ?' 
'As faith, O king, springs up in the heart it 
breaks through the five hindrances — lust, malice, 
mental sloth, spiritual pride, and doubt — and the 
heart, free from these hindrances, [35] becomes clear, 
serene, untroubled.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

'Just, O king, as a suzerain king, when on the 
march with his fourfold army, might cross over a 
small stream, and the water, disturbed by the ele- 
phants and cavalry, the chariots and the bowmen, 
might become fouled, turbid *, and muddy. And 

1 Vara-pStimokkhiyo, a poetical expression found only in this 
passage, and of the exact connotation of which I am uncertain. 
It is not in Childers; and Hina/i-kumbure' gives no assistance. 
The whole line may mean, ' The scheme of a virtuous life as 
laid down in the most excellent Patimokkha.' See the use of 
Sawyutta-Nik&ya-vare below, p. 36 of the text. On the whole 
section compare M. P. S. 1, 1 2. 

* This section is summarised in Hardy's ' Manual of Buddhism,' 
pp. 411, 412 (1st edition). 

3 Sampasadana and sampakkhandana. Buddhaghosa, loc. 
cit., does not give faith in his list, but he gives the power of faith 
(saddha-bala), and as its 'mark' 'that it cannot be shaken by 
incredulity.' 

4 Lu/ita, not in Childers; but compare Aftguttara I, 55, and 
' Book of the Great Decease,' IV, 26-32. 
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when he was on the other side the monarch might 
give command to his attendants, saying: "Bring 
some water, my good men. I would fain drink." 
Now suppose the monarch had a water-clearing 
gem?, and those men, in obedience to the order, 
were to throw the jewel into the water ; then at once 
all the mud would precipitate itself, and the sandy 
atoms of shell and bits of water-plants would dis- 
appear, and the water would become clear, trans- 
parent, and serene, and they would then bring 
some of it to the monarch to drink. The water is 
the heart ; the royal servants are the recluse ; the 
mud, the sandy atoms, and the bits of water-plants 
are evil dispositions; and the water-cleansing gem 
is faith.* 

'And how is aspiration the mark of faith ?' 

' In as much as the recluse, on perceiving how 
the hearts of others have been set free, aspires to 
enter as it were by a leap upon the fruit of the 
first stage, or of the second, or of the third in the 
Excellent Way, or to gain Arahatship itself, and thus 
applies himself to the attainment of what he has 
not reached, to the experience of what he has not 
yet felt, to the realisation of what he has not yet 
realised, — therefore is it that aspiration is the mark 
of faith.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

'Just, O king, as if a mighty storm [36] were to 
break upon a mountain top and pour out rain, the 
water would flow down according to the levels, and 
after filling up the crevices and chasms and gullies 

' Udakappasadako ma«i. Doubtless a magic gem is meant : 
with allusion particularly to the Wondrous Gem (the Mawi-ratana) 
of the mythical King of Glory (see my ' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 256). 
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of the hill, would emptyitself into the brook below, 
so that the stream would rush along, overflowing 
both its banks. Now suppose a crowd of people, 
one after the other, were to come up, and being 
ignorant of the real breadth or depth of the water, 
were to stand fearful and hesitating on the brink. 
And suppose a certain man should arrive, who 
knowing exactly his own strength and power should 
gird himself firmly and, with a spring, land him- 
self on the other side. Then the rest of the 
people, seeing him safe on the other side, would 
likewise cross. That is the kind of way in which 
the recluse, by faith \ aspires to leap, as it were by 
a bound, into higher things. For this has been 
said, O king, by the Blessed One in the Sawyutta 
Nikaya : 

" By faith he crosses over the stream, 
By earnestness the sea of life ; 
By steadfastness all grief he stills, 
By wisdom is he purified 2 ."' 

'Well put, Nagasena!' 

1 In the Buddha, in the sufficiency of the Excellent Way he 
taught, and in the capacity of man to walk along it. It is spoken 
of slightingly (compared with Arahatship) in Mahivagga V, i, 21 — 
in the Mahaparinibbana SuttaVI, o(of Ananda, who has faith, com- 
pared with the brethren, who have entered one or other of the 
stages of the Excellent Way) — and in Ahguttara III, 2 1 (in com- 
parison with intuitive insight and intellectual perception). For this 
last comparison see further the Puggala Padflatti III, 3. From 
these passages a fair idea of the Buddhist view of faith could be 
formed. Although the Buddhist faith and the Christian faith are 
in things contradictory, the two conditions of heart are strikingly 
similar both in origin and in consequence. 

* This verse is not yet reached in the Pali Text Society's edition 
of the Sawyutta, but it is found also in the Sutta Nipata-1, 10, 4. 
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11 1 . The king said : ' What, Nagasena, is the 
characteristic mark of perseverance ? ' 

' The rendering of support, O king, is the mark 
of perseverance 2 . All those good qualities which 
it supports do not fall away.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

'Just as a man, if a house were falling, would 
make a prop for it of another post, and the house 
so supported would not fall ; just so, O king, is 
the rendering of support the mark of perseverance, 
and all those good qualities which it supports do 
not fall away.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

'Just as when a large army has broken up a 
small one, then the king of the latter would call to 
mind every possible ally and reinforce his small 
army 8 , and by that means the small army might 
in its turn break up the large one ; just so, O king, 
is the rendering of support the mark of perseverance, 
and all those good qualities which it supports do not 
fall away [37]. For it has been said by the Blessed 
On.e : " The persevering hearer of the noble truth, 
O Bhikkhus, puts away evil and cultivates goodness, 
puts away that which is wrong and developes in him- 
self that which is right, and thus does he keep him- 
self pure." ' 



1 This section is summarised by Hardy, loc. cit. p. 409. 

1 Buddhaghosa, loc. cit., says that paggaha (tension) is the 
mark of viriyindriya. 

' Aflflama«f#a»» anusSreyya anupeseyya. This is the way 
in which Hina/i-kumbure' understands this doubtful passage. Hardy 
has bungled the whole simile. Both the words are new, and I am 
not sure that the first does not after all come from the root sar, to 
follow. 
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'Well put, Nagasena!' 



1 2. The king said : ' What, Nagasena, is the 
characteristic mark of mindfulness 1 ?' 
' Repetition, O king, and keeping up V 
' And how is repetition the mark of mindfulness ? ' 
' As mindfulness, O king, springs up in his heart 
he repeats over the good and evil, right and wrong, 
slight and important, dark and light qualities, and 
those that resemble them, saying to himself: " These 
are the four modes of keeping oneself ready and 
mindful, these the four modes of spiritual effort, 
these the four bases of extraordinary powers, these 
the five organs of the moral sense, these the five 
mental powers, these the seven bases of Arahatship, 
these the eight divisions of the Excellent Way, this 
is serenity and this insight, this is wisdom and this 
emancipation V Thus does the recluse follow after 

1 Sati, summarised in Hardy's ' Manual,' p. 412. 

2 Api/dpana and upaganhana, both new words. This definition 
is in keeping with the etymological meaning of the word sati, which 
is ' memory.' It is one of the most difficult words (in its secondary, 
ethical, and more usual meaning) in the whole Buddhist system 
of ethical psychology to translate. Hardy renders ' conscience,' 
which is certainly wrong ; and Gogerly (see my ' Buddhist Suttas,' 
p. 144) has 'meditation,' which is equally wide of the mark. 
I have sometimes rendered it 'self-possession.' It means that 
activity of mind, constant presence of mind, wakefulness of heart, 
which is the foe of carelessness, inadvertence, self-forgetfulness. 
And it is a very constant theme of the Buddhist moralist. Buddha- 
ghosa, loc. cit., makes upa/Mana, 'readiness,' its mark. 

J These are the various moral qualities and mental habits which 
together make up Arahatship, and may be said also to make up 
Buddhism (as the Buddha taught it). It was on these that he laid 
special stress, in his last address to the members of the Order, just 
before his death ('Book of the Great Decease,' III, 65, in my 
' Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 60-63) 5 an d the details of them will be 
found in the note to that passage. 
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those qualities that are desirable, and not after those 
that are not; thus does he cultivate those which 
ought to be practised, and not those which ought 
not. That is how repetition is the mark of mind- 
fulness.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' It is like the treasurer of the imperial sovran 1 , 
who reminds his royal master early and late of his 
glory, saying : " So many are thy war elephants, O 
king, and so many thy cavalry 2 , thy war chariots 
and thy bowmen, so much the quantity of thy 
money, and gold, and wealth, may your Majesty keep 
yourself in mind thereof.' 

' And how, Sir, is keeping up a mark of mind- 
fulness ? ' 

' As mindfulness springs up in his heart, O king, 
he searches out the categories of good qualities 
and their opposites, saying to himself : " Such and 
such qualities are good, and such bad ; [38] such 
and such qualities helpful, and such the reverse." 
Thus does the recluse make what is evil in himself 
to disappear, and keeps up what is good. That is 
how keeping up is the mark of mindfulness.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' It is like the confidential adviser of that imperial 

1 Alakkavattissa bha»</agariko, no doubt with allusion to 
the gahapati-ratanam, one of the seven treasures of the mythical 
King of Glory (see my ' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 257). It is particularly 
interesting to me to find here the use of the word ' treasurer ' in- 
stead of 'householder;' for it was in that exact sense that I had 
understood the word gahapati in that connection, at a time when, 
in the then state of Pali scholarship, it seemed very bold to do so. 

' Literally ' horses.' The whole list is again a manifest allusion 
to the corresponding one in the Sutta of the Great King of 
Glory. 
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sovran 1 who instructs him in good and evil, 
saying : " These things are bad for the king and 
these good, these helpful and these the reverse." 
And thus the king makes the evil in himself die out, 
and keeps up the good.' 
' Well put, Nagasena ! ' 



1 3*. The king said: 'What, Nagasena, is the 
characteristic mark of meditation s ? ' 

' Being the leader, O king. All good qualities 
have meditation as their chief, they incline to it, lead 
up towards it, are as so many slopes up the side of 
the mountain of meditation.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' As all the rafters of the roof of a house, O king, 
go up to the apex, slope towards it, are joined on 
together at it, and the apex is acknowledged to be 
the top of all ; so is the habit of meditation in its 
relation to other good qualities.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' It is like a king, your Majesty, when he goes 
down to battle with his army in its fourfold array. 
The whole army — elephants, cavalry, war chariots, 
and bowmen — would have him as their chief, their 

1 Pariwayaka, the seventh treasure of the King of Glory. 
(Compare the 'Buddhist Suttas,' p. 359.) It will be seen that our 
author is in substantial agreement with the older tradition, and 
does not, like the Lalita Vistara, understand under this officer a 
general. 

* Omitted by Hardy. 

3 Samadhi. Buddhaghosa, loc. cit. p. 65, gives also 'being 
the chief as its mark, but he previously (p. 64) gives avikkhepa, 
' serenity,' as the mark of samma- samadhi, and also (p. 63) of 
samidhindriya, while 'being unshaken by spiritual pride' is his 
mark (p. 63) of Samadhi-bala. 
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lines would incline towards him, lead up to him, they 
would be so many mountain slopes, one above 
another, with him as their summit, round him they 
would all be ranged. [39] And it has been said, O 
king, by the Blessed One : " Cultivate in yourself, 
O Bhikkhus, the habit of meditation. He who is 
established therein knows things as they really are 1 .'" 
' Well put, Nagasena !' 



14. The king said: 'What, Nagasena, is the 
characteristic mark of wisdom 2 ? ' 

' I have already told you, O king, how cutting off, 
severance, is its mark 8 , but enlightenment is also 
its mark.' 

' And how is enlightenment its mark ? ' 

* When wisdom springs up in the heart, O king, 
it dispels the darkness of ignorance, it causes the 
radiance of knowledge to arise, it makes the light of 
intelligence to shine forth 4 , and it makes the Noble 
Truths plain. Thus does the recluse who is devoted 
to effort perceive with the clearest wisdom the imper- 
manency (of all beings and things), the suffering 
(that is inherent in individuality), and the absence 
of any soul.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' It is like a lamp, O king, which a man might 
introduce into a house in darkness. When the lamp 
had been brought in it would dispel the darkness, 

1 Sawyutta Niktya XXI, 5. 

* VnHHL Hardy in the 'Manual of Buddhism,' pp. 414, 415, 
gives a jumble of this passage and several others. 

* See above, p. 51. 

4 Vidawseti, not in Childers; but compare Theri G4th&, 74; 
Anguttara III, 103; and Gataka III, 222. 
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cause radiance to arise, and light to shine forth, and 
make the objects there plainly visible. Just so 
would wisdom in a man have such effects as were 
just now set forth.' 
' Well put, Nagasena !' 



1 5. The king said : ' These qualities which are 
so different 1 , Nagasena, do they bring about one 
and the same result ? ' 

' They do. The putting an end to evil disposi- 
tions.' 

' How is that ? Give me an illustration.' 

' They are like the various parts of an army — 
elephants, cavalry, war chariots, and archers — who 
all work to one end, to wit : the conquest in battle of 
the opposing army.' 

' Well put, Nagasena !' 



Here ends the First Chapter. 



1 That is, the five referred to above, p. 51, § 9. 
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Book II. Chapter 2. 

i. [40] The king said : ' He who is born, N£ga- 
sena, does he remain the same or become another ? ' 

' Neither the same nor another.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' Now what do you think, O king ? You were 
once a baby, a tender thing, and small in size, lying 
flat on your back. Was that the same as you 
who are now grown up ? ' 

' No. That child was one, I am another.' 

' If you are not that child, it will follow that you 
have had neither mother nor father, no ! nor teacher. 
You cannot have been taught either learning, or 
behaviour, or wisdom. What, great king! is the 
mother of the embryo in the first stage different 
from the mother of the embryo in the second stage, 
or the third, or the fourth 1 ? Is the mother of the 
baby a different person from the mother of the 
grown-up man ? Is the person who goes to school 
one, and the same when he has finished his schooling 
another ? Is it one who commits a crime, another who 
is punished by having his hands or feet cut off 2 ?' 

' Certainly not. But what would you, Sir, say to 
that ? * 

The Elder replied : ' I should say that I am the 
same person, now I am grown up, as I was when I was 
a tender tiny baby, flat on my back. For all these 
states are included in one by means of this body.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

1 On these four stages see Gataka IV, 496, and Sawyutta X, r, 3. 
* Hardy makes sad nonsense of all this. 
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' Suppose a man, O king, were to light a lamp, 
would it burn the night through ? ' 

' Yes, it might do so.' 

' Now, is it the same flame that burns in the first 
watch of the night, Sir, and in the second?' 

' No.' 

' Or the same that burns in the second watch and 
in the third ? ' 

'No.' 

1 Then is there one lamp in the first watch, and 
another in the second, and another in the third ? ' 

' No. The light comes from the same lamp all 
the night through.' 

' Just so, O king, is the continuity of a person or 
thing maintained. One comes into being, another 
passes away ; and the rebirth is, as it were, simul- 
taneous. Thus neither as the same nor as another 
does a man go on to the last phase of his self-con- 
sciousness V 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

1 Hardy (p. 429) renders this as follows: 'In the same way, 
great king, one being is conceived, another is born, another dies ; 
when comprehended by the mind, it is like a thing that has no 
before, and no after; no preceding, no succeeding existence. 
Thus the being who is born does not continue the same, nor does 
he become another; the last winyana, or consciousness, is thus 
united with the rest.' (1) He confesses himself in doubt as to the 
last few words, but is quite unconscious of having completely mis- 
interpreted the whole paragraph. 

The meaning is really quite plain in both the Pali and the 
Sinhalese. A man, at any one moment, is precisely all that he is 
then conscious of. The phase of his self-consciousness, the totality 
of that of which he is conscious, is always changing ; and is so 
different at death from what it was at birth that, in a certain sense, 
he is not the same at the one time as he was at the other. But 
there is a continuity in the whole series; — a continuity dependent 
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' It is like milk, [41] which when once taken from 
the cow, turns, after a lapse of time, first to curds, 
and then from curds to butter, and then from butter 
to ghee. Now would it be right to say that the 
milk was the same thing as the curds, or the butter, 
or the ghee ? ' 

* Certainly not ; but they are produced out of it.' 

* Just so, O king, is the continuity of a person or 
thing maintained. One comes into being, another 
passes away ; and the rebirth is, as it were, simul- 
taneous. Thus neither as the same nor as another 
does a man go on to the last phase of his self-con- 
sciousness.' 

' Well put, Nagasena !' 



2 *. The king said : 'Is a man, Nagasena, who 
will not be reborn, aware of the fact ? ' 

* Yes, O king.' 

' And how does he know it ? ' 

' By the cessation of all that is cause, proximate 
or remote 2 , of rebirth.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' Suppose a farmer, great king, had ploughed and 
sown and filled his granary ; and then for a period 
should neither plough nor sow, but live on the 

on the whole body. And this fits the simile, in which the lamp is 
the body, and the flame the changing self-consciousness; whereas 
it is impossible to make the simile fit the conclusion as rendered 
by Hardy. 

On the phrase apubbaw a£ariyam see Dr. Morris's note at 
p. 101 of the Pali Text Society's Journal, 1887, and the passages 
he there quotes. 

* Omitted in Hardy. The correlative question is discussed 
below, III, 5, 8, p. 112. 

' That is to say, Tanha and Upadana. 

[35] r 
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stored-up grain, or dispose of it in barter, or deal 
with it as he had need. Would the farmer be aware, 
great king, that his granary was not getting filled ? ' 

' Yes, he ought to know it.' 

' But how ?' 

' He would know that the cause, proximate and 
remote, of the filling of the granary had ceased.' 

'Just so with the man you spoke of. By the 
cessation of all that leads to rebirth, he would be 
conscious of having escaped his liability to it' 

' Well explained, Nagasena ! ' 



3 \ The king said : ' He who has intelligence, 
Nagasena, has he also wisdom * ? ' 

' Yes, great king.' [42] 

' What ; are they both the same ? ' 

' Yes.* 

'Then would he, with his intelligence — which, 
you say, is the same as wisdom — be still in bewilder- 
ment or not ? * 

' In regard to some things, yes ; in regard to 
others, no.' 

' What would he be in bewilderment about ? ' 

' He would still be in bewilderment as to those 
parts of learning he had not learnt, as to those 
countries he had not seen, and as to those names 
or terms he had not heard.' 

' And wherein would he not be in bewilderment ? ' 

'As regards that which has been accomplished 
by insight — (the perception, that is,) of the imper- 



1 Summarised in Hardy's 'Manual,' p. 414. 

• Nina, and paMi 
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manence of all beings, of the suffering inherent in 
individuality, and of the non-existence of any soul V 

' Then what would have become of his delusions 
on those points.' 

' When intelligence has once arisen, that moment 
delusion has died away.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

'It is like the lamp, which when a man has brought 
into a darkened room, then the darkness would 
vanish away, and light would appear.' 

' And what, Nagasena, on the other hand, has 
then become of his wisdom ?' 

'When the reasoning wisdom has effected that 
which it has to do, then the reasoning ceases to go 
on. But that which has been acquired by means of 
it remains — the knowledge, to wit, of the imper- 
manence of every being, of the suffering inherent in 
individuality, and of the absence of any soul.' 

' Give me an illustration, reverend Sir, of what 
you have last said.' 

'It is as when a man wants, during the night, 
to send a letter, and after having his clerk called, 
has a lamp lit, and gets the letter written. Then, 
when that has been done, he extinguishes the lamp. 
But though the lamp had been put out the writing 
would still be there. Thus does reasoning cease, 
and knowledge remain.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' In Eastern districts [43] the peasants have a 
custom of arranging five pots full of water behind 

1 That is, he might still be wrong on matters of mere worldly 
knowledge, but would be clear in his mind as to the fundamental 
truths of religion. Compare the analogous distinctions often drawn 
as to the inspiration of Scripture, or the infallibility of the Pope. 

F 2 
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each hut with the object of putting out at once any 
spark of fire that may be kindled. Suppose now 
the house had caught fire, and they had thrown those 
five potfulls of water over the hut, and the fire had 
gone out, would those peasants then think of still 
going on using the water-pots ?' 

' No, Sir, the water-pots would be done with. 
What would be the use of them (on that occasion) 
any more ? ' 

' The five water-pots are the five organs of moral 
sense — faith, to wit, and perseverance in effort, and 
mindfulness, and meditation, and the reasoning wis- 
dom. The peasantry are the recluse, who is devoted 
in effort 1 ; the fire is sinfulness. As the fire is put 
out by the water in the five pots, so is sinfulness 
extinguished by the five organs of moral sense, and 
when once extinguished it does not again arise 2 .' 

4 Give me a further illustration.' 

' It is like a physician who goes to the sick man 
with the five kinds of drugs made from medicinal 

1 Yog£va£aro ; one of the technical terms in constant use by 
our author, but not found in the Pali Pifakas. Hardy renders it, 
' who is seeking NirvSwa ; ' but though this may be suggested by 
the term, it is not its meaning. Literally it is ' he whose sphere, 
whose constant resort, is Yoga.' Now yoga is ' diligence, devotion, 
mental concentration;' and there is nothing to show that our 
author is using the word as an epithet of Arahatship. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the whole compound merely means one of those 
' religious,' in the technical sense, who were also religious in the 
higher, more usual sense. It would thus be analogous to the 
phrase sawgam&vaAaro, 'at home in war,' used of a war elephant 
in the Sawgamiva^ara Gataka (Fausboll, II, 95), and of a 
soldier below, Mil. 44. 

* This must, I think, be understood in a modified sense, for the 
first of the four Great Exertions (Sammappadh&nas) is the effort 
to prevent sinful conditions arising. 
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roots 1 , and grinding them up, gives him to drink, 
and thereby his sickness passes away. Would the 
physician in that case think of making any further 
use of the medicine ?' 

' Certainly not, the medicine has done its work. 
What would be the use of any more ?' 

'Just so, O king, when sinfulness is destroyed by 
the five moral powers, then reasoning ceases, but 
knowledge remains.' 

[44] ' Give me a further illustration.' 

' It is like a warrior, at home in war, who takes 
five javelins and goes down to battle to conquer 
the foe. And when he has cast them the enemy is 
broken. There is no need for him to go on casting 
javelins any more.' 

•Well put, Nagasena!' 



4. The king said : ' He who will not be reborn, 
Nagasena, does he still feel any painful sensation ?' 

The Elder replied: 'Some he feels and some not.' 

'Which are they?' 

'He may feel bodily pain, O king; but mental 
pain he would not.' 

'-How would that be so ?' 

' Because the causes, proximate or remote, of 
bodily pain still continue, he would be liable to it. 
But the causes, proximate or remote, of mental 
agony having ceased, he could not feel it. For it 
has been said by the Blessed One : " One kind of 
pain he suffers, bodily pain : but not mental." ' 

' Then why, Sir, does he not die ?' 

' The Arahat, O king, has need neither to curry 

1 Panla mtila bhessa^ani : not the five principal sorts of 
medicine mentioned by Childers. 
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favour nor to bear malice. He shakes not down 
the unripe fruit, but awaits the full time of its ma- 
turity. For it has been said, O king, by the Elder, 
Sariputta, the Commander of the faith [45] : 
"It is not death, it is not life I welcome ; 
As the hireling his wage, so do I bide my time. 
It is not death, it is not life I want; 
Mindful and thoughtful do I bide my time 1 .'" 
' Well put, Nagasena !' 



5. The king said: 'Is a pleasant sensation, Naga- 
sena, good or evil or indifferent ?' 

' It may be any one of the three.' 

' But surely, Sir, if good conditions are not painful, 
and painful ones not good, then there can arise no 
good condition that is at the same time painful V 

' Now, what do you think, great king ? Suppose 
a man were to hold in one hand a red-hot ball of 
iron, and in the other a lump of icy snow, would they 
both hurt him ?' 

1 Yes ; they both would.' 

' But are they both hot ?' 

' Certainly not.' 

' But are they both cold ?' 

'No.' 

' Then acknowledge yourself put in the wrong ! 
If the heat hurts, and they are not both hot, the 
pain cannot come from the heat. If the cold hurts, 

1 These verses are nearly the same as those put in reverse order 
into Sariputta's mouth in the Theri Gatha, 1003, 1002. And the 
first two lines, as Dr. Rost was good enough to point out to me, 
are identical (except as to a slight grammatical variation) with Manu 

VI, 45- 

* And the same, therefore, of pleasant sensations that are evil 
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and they are not both cold, the pain cannot come 
from the cold. How then, O king, can they both 
hurt you, since they are not both hot, nor both cold, 
and (as one is hot and the other cold) the pain comes 
neither from the hot nor from the cold ? ' 

' I am not equal to argument with you. Be so 
good, Sir, as to explain how the matter stands.' 

Then the Elder reasoned with king Milinda, per- 
suading him by talk on the subject drawn from the 
Abhidhamma, such as : ' There are these six plea- 
sures, O king, connected with life in the world, and 
these other six with renunciation. There are six 
griefs connected with life in the world, and six with 
renunciation. There are six kinds of indifference 
to pleasure and to grief connected with life in the 
world, and six with renunciation. [46] Altogether 
there are thus six series of six, that is to say, thirty- 
six kinds of sensations in the present, and the like 
number in the past, and the like in the future. And 
adding all these up in one total we arrive at one 
hundred and eight kinds of sensation.' 

' Well put, Nagasena !' 



6 1 . The king said : ' What is it, Nagasena, that is 
reborn ?' 

' Name-and-form is reborn.' 

'What, is it this same name-and-form that is re- 
born?' 

' No : but by this name-and-form deeds are done, 
good or evil, and by these deeds (this Karma) 
another name-and-form is reborn.' 

1 This dialogue is in Hardy, p. 429 (No. 7). 
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' If that be so, Sir, would not the new being be 
released from its evil Karma 1 ?' 

The Elder replied : ' Yes, if it were not reborn. 
But just because it is reborn, O king, it is therefore 
not released from its evil Karma.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' Suppose, O king, some man were to steal a 
mango from another man, and the owner of the 
mango were to seize him and bring him before the 
king, and charge him with the crime. And the thief 
were to say : " Your Majesty ! I have not taken 
away this man's mangoes. Those that he put in the 
ground are different from the ones I took. I do not 
deserve to be punished." How then ? would he be 
guilty?' 

'Certainly, Sir. He would deserve to be pun- 
ished.' 

' But on what ground ?' 

' Because, in spite of whatever he may say, he 
would be guilty in respect of the last mango which 
•resulted from the first one (the owner set in the 
ground).' 

'Just so, great king, deeds good or evil are done 
by this name-and-form and another is reborn. But 
that other is not thereby released from its deeds (its 
Karma).' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' It is like rice or sugar so stolen, of which the 
same might be said as of the mango. [47] Or it is 
like the fire which a man, in the cold season, might 
kindle, and when he had warmed himself, leave still 
burning, and go away. Then if that fire were to set 

1 Repeated below, III, 5, 7, p. 1 1 2. 
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another man's field on fire, and the owner of the 
field were to seize him, and bring him before the 
king, and charge him with the injury, and he were 
to say : " Your Majesty ! It was not I who set this 
man's field on fire.. The fire I left burning was 
a different one from that which burnt his field. 
I am not guilty." Now would the man, O king, 
be guilty?' 

' Certainly, Sir.' 

'But why?' 

• Because, in spite of whatever he might say, he 
would be guilty in respect of the subsequent fire 
that resulted from the previous one.' 

' Just so, great king, deeds good or evil are done 
by this name-and-form and another is reborn. But 
that other is not thereby released from its deeds (its 
Karma).' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' Suppose, O king, a man were to take a lamp and 
go up into the top storey of his house, and there eat 
his meal. And the lamp blazing up were to set the 
thatch on fire, and from that the house should catch 
fire, and that house having caught fire the whole 
village should be burnt. And they should seize him 
and ask : " What, you fellow, did you set our village 
on fire for?" And he should reply: " I've not set 
your village on fire ! The flame of the lamp, by the 
light of which I was eating, was one thing ; the fire 
which burnt your village was another thing." Now 
if they, thus disputing, should go to law before 
you, O king, in whose favour would you decide 
the case ? ' 

' In the villagers' favour.' 

•But why?' 
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' Because, Sir, in spite of whatever the man might 
say, the one fire was produced from the other.' 

'Just so, great king, it is one name-and-form which 
has its end in death, and another name-and-form 
which is reborn. But the second is the result of 
the first, and is therefore not set free from its 
evil deeds.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' Suppose, O king, a man were to choose a young 
girl in marriage, and give a price * for her and go 
away. [48] And she in due course should grow up 
to full age, and then another man were to pay a price 
for her and marry her. And when the first one had 
come back he should say : " Why, you fellow, have 
you carried off my wife?" And the other were to 
reply: " It's not your wife I have carried off! The 
little girl, the mere child, whom you chose in mar- 
riage and paid a price for is one ; the girl grown up 
to full age whom I chose in marriage and paid a 
price for, is another." Now if they, thus disputing, 
were to go to law about it before you, O king, in 
whose favour would you decide the case ?' 

' In favour of the first' 

'But why?' 

' Because, in spite of whatever the second might 
say, the grown-up girl would have been derived 
from the other girl.' 

'Just so, great king, it is one name-and-form which 
has its end in death, and another name-and-form 

1 Sunkaa* datvd. Literally 'paying a tax.' So early were 
early marriages 1 Compare Theri GSthi, 402. Hina/i-kumbur6, 
p. 58, has woe/up di, ' having provided her with means of sub- 
sistence.' But, of course, the Sunka must have been a price paid 
to the parents. 
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which is reborn. But the second is the result of the 
first, and is therefore not set free from its evil deeds.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' Suppose a man, O king, were to buy of a herds- 
man a vessel of milk, and go away leaving it in his 
charge, saying : " I will come for it to-morrow;" and 
the next day it were to become curds. And when the 
man should come and ask for it, then suppose the 
other were to offer him the curds, and he should 
say: "It was not curds I bought of you; give me 
my vessel of milk." And the other were to reply : 
" Without any fault of mine 1 your milk has turned 
to curds." Now if they, thus disputing, were to go 
to law about it before you, O king, in whose favour 
would you decide the case ?' 

' In favour of the herdsman.' 

'But why?* 

' Because, in spite of whatever the other might 
say, the curds were derived from the milk.' 

' Just so, great king, it is one name-and-form that 
finds its end in death, and another that is reborn. 
But that other is the result of the first, and is there- 
fore not thereby released from its evil deeds (its 
bad Karma).' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



7 2 . The king said : ' Will you, Nagasena, be 
reborn ? ' 

1 Ag anato : there is an ambiguity here, as the word may mean 
' to me not knowing it,' or ' to you not knowing it.' Hina/i- 
kumbure' takes the latter interpretation, and renders : ' O come ! 
Do you not know that your milk has become curds?' (Embala, 
tage kiri mawu bawa no dannehi doeyi.) 

* Not in Hardy. 
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1 Nay, great king, what is the use of asking that 
question again ? Have I not already told you that 
if, when I die, [49] I die with craving in my heart, 
I shall ; but if not, not 1 ? ' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' Suppose, O king, a man were to render service 
to the king 2 ; and the king, pleased with him, were 
to bestow an office upon him. And then that he, 
while living through that appointment, in the full 
possession and enjoyment of all the pleasures of 
sense, should publicly declare that the king had 
repaid him naught. Now would that man, O king, 
be acting rightly ? ' 

' Most certainly not' 

'Just so, great king, what is the use of asking 
that question again ? Have I not already told you 
that if, when I die, I die with craving in my heart, 
I shall ; and if not, not ? ' 

' You are ready, Nagasena, in reply.' 



8. The king said : ' You were talking just now of 
name-and-form. What does " name " mean in that 
expression, and what " form " ? ' 

' Whatever is gross therein, that is " form": what- 
ever is subtle, mental, that is " name." ' 

' Why is it, Nagasena, that name is not reborn 
separately, or form separately ? ' 

' These conditions, great king, are connected one 
with the other ; and spring into being together.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' As a hen, great king, would not get a yoke or 

1 See above, Chapter i, § 6, p. 50. 

8 This simile, with a different conclusion, recurs below, II, 3, 10 
(P- 93). 
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an egg-shell separately, but both would arise in 
one, they two being intimately dependent one on 
the other ; just so, if there were no name there 
would be no form. What is meant by name in that 
expression being intimately dependent on what is 
meant by form, they spring up together. And this 
is, through time immemorial, their nature V 
' You are ready, Nagasena, in reply.' 



9. The king said : ' You speak, Nagasena, of time 
immemorial. What does this word " time " mean ?' 
' Past time, O king, and present, and future.' 
' But what ? is there such a thing as time ? ' 
' There is time which exists, and time which 
does not.' 

' Which then exists, and which not ? ' 
[50] ' There are Confections (constituent poten- 
tialities of being) 2 , O king, which are past in the 
sense of having passed away, and ceased to be, 
or of having been dissolved, or altogether changed. 
To them time is not. But there are conditions of 
heart which are now producing their effect, or still 
have in them the inherent possibility of producing 

1 Evam etarn dfgham addhanaw sambhavitam: which 
Hardy, p. 141, renders: *They accompany each other (as to the 
species, but not as to the individual) during infinitude.' But even 
the Sinhalese text cannot be made to mean this. 

1 Samkh&r&. See the full list in my ' Buddhism,' pp. 91, 92 
(a list, indeed, not found as yet in the Pi/akas, and probably later, 
but yet founded on the older divisions, and explanatory of them). 
They are all those divisions into which existence (or the process of 
becoming and ceasing to be as Buddhism looks at it) should be 
divided, and are practically so many sorts of action (Karma). For 
the older divisions see the note at the passages quoted in ' Vinaya 
Texts,' I, 76. 
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effect, or which will otherwise lead to reindividuali- 
sation. To them time is. Where there are beings 
who, when dead, will be reborn, there time is. 
Where there are beings who, when dead, will not 
be reborn, there time is not ; and where there are 
beings who are altogether set free (who, having 
attained Nirviwa in their present life, have come to 
the end of that life), there time is not — because of 
their having been quite set free V 
' You are ready, Nagasena, in reply.' 



Here ends the Second Chapter. 



1 Parinibbutatti. Hardy renders this whole clause (the last 
lines) : ' Nirviwa is attained, time is no longer.' But this is one of 
the endless confusions arising out of not knowing the distinction 
between Nirvawa and Parinirvawa. To a man who had ' attained 
Nirva»a ' there would still be time as long as he was in the enjoy- 
ment of it, that is as long as he continued in his present (and last) 
existence. The Sinhalese is perfectly clear. 
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Book II. Chapter 3. 

i. The king said : ' What is the root, Nigasena, 
of past time, and what of present, and what of 
future time ? ' 

' Ignorance. By reason of Ignorance came the 
Confections, by reason of the Confections conscious- 
ness, by reason of consciousness name-and-form, by 
reason of name-and-form the six organs of sense \ 
by reason of them contact, by reason of contact 
sensation, by reason of sensation thirst, by reason of 
thirst craving, by reason of craving becoming, by 
reason of becoming birth, by reason of birth old 
age and death, grief, lamentation, sorrow, pain, and 
despair. Thus is it that the ultimate point in the 
past of all this time is not apparent.' 

' You are ready, Nigasena, in reply.' 



2. The king said : ' You say that the ultimate 
point of time is not apparent. Give me an illustra- 
tion of that.' 

'Suppose, O king, a man were to plant in the 
ground a tiny seed, and that it were to come up as 
a shoot, and in due course grow, develope, and 
mature until it produced a fruit. [51] And then the 
man, taking a seed from that fruit, were again to 
plant it in the ground, and all should happen as 
before. Now would there be any end to this 
series ? ' 

* Certainly not, Sir.' 

1 Sa/ayatanani, that is the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body (as the 
organ of touch), and mind (or, as we should say, brain). 
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' Just so, O king, the ultimate point in the past of 
the whole of this time is not apparent.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' The hen lays an egg. From the egg comes a 
hen. From the hen an egg. Is there any end to 
this series ? ' 

' No.' 

' Just so, O king, the ultimate point in the past of 
the whole of this time is not apparent.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

Then the Elder drew a circle on the ground and 
asked the king : ' Is there any end to this circle ? ' 

* No, it has no end.' 

' Well, that is like those circles spoken of by the 
Blessed One 1 . " By reason of the eye and of forms 
there arises sight 2 , when these three come together 
there is touch, by reason of touch sensation, by 
reason of sensation a longing (Ta»ha, thirst), by 
reason of the longing action (Karma), and from 
action eye is once more produced 3 ." Now is there 
any end to this series ? ' 

4 No.' 

1 Htna/i-kumbure' applies this to the previous words (the circles 
of the chain of life quoted in § 1 from the Mahavagga I, 1, 2), and 
he is followed by Hardy, p. 434. Trenckner makes it apply to the 
following words, giving the reference to No. 18 in the Magg^ima 
Nikaya, and I think he is right Whichever way it is taken, the 
result is much the same. 

' A"akkhu-viflna»a. It is not clear from the terse phraseology 
of this passage whether this is supposed to be a subjective stage pre- 
liminary to the ' touch ' (phasso), or whether it is inclusive of it. 
(Compare Dhamma Saftgawi, 589, 599, 620.) I am inclined to 
think it is the former. But if the latter be meant it might be ren- 
dered ' there arises that consciousness (of existence) which is 
dependent upon the eye.' See below, § 4. 

8 That is, another eye in another birth. 
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Then setting out a precisely corresponding circle 
of each of the other organs of sense (of the ear, 
nose, tongue, body, and mind 1 ), he in each case put 
the same question. And the reply being always 
the same, he concluded : 

'Just so, O king, the ultimate point of time in 
the past is not apparent.' 

' You are ready, Nagasena, in reply.' 

3. The king said : ' When you say that the 
ultimate point is not apparent, what do you mean 
by " ultimate point " ? ' 

' Of whatsoever time is past. It is the ultimate 
point of that, O king, that I speak of.' 

' But, if so, when you say that it is not apparent, 
do you mean to say that of everything ? Is the 
ultimate point of everything unknown ? ' 

' Partly so, and partly not.' 

' Then which is so, and which not ? ' 

' Formerly, O king, everything in every form, 
everything in every mode, was ignorance. It is to 
us as if it were not. In reference to that the 
ultimate beginning is unknown. But that, which 
has not been, becomes ; as soon as it has begun to 
become it dissolves away again. In reference to 
that the ultimate beginning is known V [52] 

'But, reverend Sir, if that which was not, becomes, 
and as soon as it has begun to become passes again 

1 In the text the whole sentence is repeated of each. 

* That is, ' the beginning of each link in the chain — the begin- 
ning of each individuality — can be traced, but not the beginning of 
each chain. Each life is a link in a chain of lives, bound together 
by cause and effect, different, yet the same. There are an infinite 
number of such chains ; and there is no reference in the discussion 
to any greater unity, or to any " ultimate point " of all the chains.' 
[35] G 
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away, then surely, being thus cut off at both ends, it 
must be entirely destroyed 1 ? ' 

' Nay, surely, O king, if it be thus cut off at both 
ends, can it not at both ends be made to grow 
again 2 ? ' 

' Yes, it might. But that is not my question. 
Could it grow again from the point at which it 
was cut off ? ' 

' Certainly.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

Then the Elder repeated the simile of the tree 
and the seed, and said that the Skandhas (the con- 
stituent elements of all life, organic and inorganic) 
were so many seeds, and the king confessed himself 
satisfied. 

4. The king said : ' Are there any Confections 3 
which are produced ? ' 

' Certainly.' 

' Which are they ? ' 

' Where there is an eye, and also forms, there is 
sight 4 , where there is sight there is a contact through 
the eye, where there is contact through the eye 
there is a sensation, where there is sensation there 
is a longing 6 , where there is longing there is a grasp- 
ing 6 , where there is grasping there is a becoming, 

1 That is, ' each individuality must be separate. The supposed 
chain does not really exist.' 

s There is an odd change of gender here. Possibly the word 
' ignorance ' has been dropped out. Trenckner says the passage is 
corrupt, and the Sinhalese is so involved as to be unintelligible. 

* SankhSrS, potentialities, possible forms, of sentient existence. 

4 jK"akkhu-vi»M«a. See note 2 above, p. 80. 

B TawhS, thirst. 

' Upadana, a stretching out towards a satisfaction of the long- 
ing, and therefore a craving for life, time, in which to satisfy it 
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where there is becoming there is birth, and at 
birth old age and death, grief, lamentation, pain, 
sorrow, and despair begin to be. Thus is the rise 
of the whole of this class of pain. — Where there is 
neither eye nor form there is no sight, where there 
is not sight there is no contact through the eye, 
where there is not contact there is no sensation, 
where there is not sensation there is no long- 
ing, where there is not longing there is no grasping, 
where there is not grasping there is no becoming, 
where there is not becoming there is no birth, and 
where there is not birth there is neither old age 
nor death nor grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow, and 
despair. Thus is the ending of all this class of 
pain.' 

' Very good, Nigasena ! ' 

5. The king said : ' Are there any Confections 
(qualities) which spring into being without a gradual 
becoming?' 

' No. They all have a gradual becoming.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' Now what do you think, great king ? Did this 
house in which you are sitting spring suddenly into 
being ? ' 

[53] ' Certainly not, Sir. There is nothing here 
which arose in that way. Each portion of it has 
had its gradual becoming — these beams had their 
becoming in the forest, and this clay in the earth, 
and by the moil and toil of women and of men * was 
this house produced.' 

1 It is a small matter, but noteworthy, that the Buddhist texts 
always put the women first. 

G 2 
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' Just so, great king, there is no Confection which 
has sprung into being without a gradual becoming. 
It is by a process of evolution that Confections 
come to be ! ' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' They are like all kinds of trees and plants which, 
when set in the ground, grow, develope, and mature, 
and then yield their fruits and flowers. The trees 
do not spring into being without a becoming. It is 
by a process of evolution that they become what 
they are. Just so, great king, there is no Confection 
which has sprung into being without a gradual 
becoming. It is by a process of evolution that 
Confections come to be ! ' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' They are like the pots of various kinds which a 
potter might form when he has dug up the clay out 
of the earth. The pots do not spring into being 
without a becoming. It is by a process of evolution 
that they become what they are. Just so, great 
king, there is no Confection which has sprung into 
being without a gradual becoming. It is by a pro- 
cess of evolution that Confections come to be ! ' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' Suppose, O king, there were no bridge of metal 
on a mandolin 1 , no leather, no hollow space, no frame, 
no neck, no strings, no bow, and no human effort or 
exertion, would there be music ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' But if all these things were there, would not 
there be a sound ? ' 



1 V}«Sya pattaw. I don't know what this is. The Sinhalese 
merely repeats the words. 
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' Of course there would.' 

' Just so, great king, there is no Confection which 
has sprung into being without a gradual becoming. 
It is by a process of evolution that Confections 
come to be ! ' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

'Suppose, O king, there were no fire-stick ap- 
paratus 1 , no twirling-stick \ and no cord for the 
twirling-stick, and no matrix x , and no burnt rag for 
tinder, and no human effort and exertion, could 
there be fire by attrition ? ' 

' Certainly not' 

4 But if all these conditions were present, then 
might not fire appear ? ' 

' Yes, certainly.' 

[54] 'Just so, great king, there is no Confection 
which has sprung into being without a gradual 
becoming. It is by a process of evolution that 
Confections come to be ! ' 

' Give me one more illustration.' 

' Suppose, O king, there were no burning glass, 
and no heat of the sun, and no dried cow-dung for 
tinder, could there be fire ? ' 

' Certainly not.' 

' But where these things are present there fire 
might be struck, might it not ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' Just so, great king, there is no Confection which 

1 Ara«i, araai-potako, and uttararawi. The exact differentiation 
of these parts of the fire-stick apparatus is uncertain. The Sin- 
halese throws no real light on them, as it translates them respec- 
tively ya/a ltya, 'under wood,' matu liya, 'upper wood,' and 
uturu llya, also 'upper wood.' This method of ignition was 
probably quite as strange to Hina/i-kumbure as it is to us. 
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has sprung into being without a gradual becoming. 
It. is by a process of evolution that Confections 
come to be ! ' 
y ' Give me another illustration.' 

' Suppose, O king, there were no looking-glass, 
and no light, and no face in front of it, would there 
appear an image ?' 

' No.' 

' But given these things.there might be a reflection ? ' 

' Yes, Sir, there might.' 

' Just so, great king, there is no Confection which 
has sprung into being without a gradual becoming. 
It is by a process of evolution that Confections 
come to be !' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



6. The king said : ' Is there, Nagasena, such a 
thing as the soul * ? ' 

'What is this, O king, the soul (Vedagu) ?' 

' The living principle within 2 which sees forms 
through the eye, hears sounds through the ear, 
experiences tastes through the tongue, smells odours 
through the nose, feels touch through the body, and 
discerns things (conditions, " dhamma ") through the 
mind — just as we, sitting here in the palace, can look 
out of any window out of which we wish to look, the 
east window or the west, or the north or the south.' 

The Elder replied : ' I will tell you about the five 

1 Vedagu, see below, III, 5, 6, p. in, not found in this 
meaning in the Pi/akas. 

* Abbhantare ^ivo, also not found in this sense in the Pi/akas. 
At tit, rendered just above 'image' or 'reflection,' is the word 
used in them for soul. Hina/i-kumbure' renders this here by 
pra«a ^twa, 'breath-soul.' See below, III, 7, 15, p. 132; and 
above, II, 4, p. 48 ; and II, 2, 6, p. 71. 
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doors 1 , great king. Listen, and give heed atten- 
tively. If the living principle within sees forms 
through the eye in the manner that you mention, 
[55] choosing its window as it likes, can it not then see 
forms not only through the eye, but also through each 
of the other five organs of sense ? And in like man- 
ner can it not then as well hear sounds, and experience 
taste, and smell odours,and feel touch, and discern con- 
ditions through each of the other five organs of sense, 
besides the one you have in each case specified ? ' 

* No, Sir.' 

' Then these powers are not united one to an- 
other indiscriminately, the latter sense to the former 
organ, and so on. Now we, as we are seated here 
in the palace, with these windows all thrown open, 
and in full daylight, if we only stretch forth our 
heads, see all kinds of objects plainly. Can the 
living principle do the same when the doors of the 
eyes are thrown open ? When the doors of the ear 
are thrown open, can it do so ? Can it then not 
only hear sounds, but see sights, experience tastes, 
smell odours, feel ' touch, and discern conditions ? 
And so with each of its windows ? ' 

« No, Sir.' 

[56] 'Then these powers are not united one to 
another indiscriminately. Now again, great king, if 
Dinna here were to go outside and stand in the 
gateway, would you be aware that he had done so ? ' 

' Yes, I should know it.' 

' And if the same Dinna were to come back again, 
and stand before you, would you be aware of his 
having done so ?' 

1 It is odd be does not say six. 
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' Yes, I should know it.' 

' Well, great king, would the living principle within 
discern, in like manner, if anything possessing flavour 
were laid upon the tongue, its sourness, or its salt- 
ness, or its acidity, or its pungency, or its astrin- 
gency, or its sweetness * ? ' 

' Yes, it would know it.' 

' But when the flavour had passed into the 
stomach would it still discern these things ? ' 

' Certainly not.' 

' Then these powers are not united one to the other 
indiscriminately. Now suppose, O king, a man were 
to have a hundred vessels of honey brought and 
poured into one trough, and then, having had another 
man's mouth closed over and tied up, were to have 
him cast into the trough full of honey. Would he 
know whether that into which he had been thrown 
was sweet or whether it was not ?' 

• No, Sir.' 

' But why not ?' 

' Because the honey could not get into his mouth.' 

'Then, great king, these powers are not united 
one to another indiscriminately '.' 

' I am not capable of discussing with such a 
reasoner. Be pleased, Sir, to explain to me how 
the matter stands.' 

Then the Elder convinced Milinda the king with 
discourse drawn from the Abhidhamma, saying : ' It 
is by reason, O king, of the eye and of forms that 
sight arises, and those other conditions — contact, 

1 This list recurs below, II, 4, 1. 

2 That is : ' Your " living principle within " cannot make use of 
whichever of its windows it pleases. And the simile of a man inside 
a house does not hold good of the soul.' See the end of II, 3, 16. 
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sensation, idea, thought, abstraction, sense of vitality, 
and attention 1 — arise each simultaneously with its 
predecessor. And a similar succession of cause and 
effect arises when each of the other five organs of 
sense is brought into play. [57] And so herein there 
is no such thing as soul (Vedagu) V 

7. The king said : ' Does thought-perception 3 
arise wherever sight arises * ? ' 

' Yes, O king, where the one is there is the other.' 

' And which of the two arises first ?' 

' First sight, then thought.' 

' Then does the sight issue, as it were, a com- 
mand to thought, saying : " Do you spring up there 
where I have ? " or does thought issue command to 
sight, saying : " Where you spring up there will I." ' 

' It is not so, great king. There is no intercourse 
between the one and the other.' 

' Then how is it, Sir, that thought arises wherever 
sight does ?' 

'Because of there being a sloping down, and because 
of there being a door, and because of there being a 
habit 6 , and because of there being an association.' 

' How is that ? Give me an illustration of mind 
arising where sight arises because of there being a 
sloping down.' 

' Now what do you think, great king ? When it 
rains 6 , where will the water go to ?' 

1 The last four are /tetana, ekaggata, ^tvitindriyaw, and 
manasikaro; and in the Sinhalese are simply repeated in their 
Sinhalese form. 

* This conclusion is all wrong in Hardy, pp. 457, 458. 

3 Mano-viS#a«a»». * -ATakkhu-viStfawaM. 

5 JTmnattH, which Hina/i-kumburS renders purudu bcewin. 

* Deve vassante: 'when the god rains.' 
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' It will follow the slope of the ground.' 

' And if it were to rain again, where would the 
water go to ?' 

' It would go the same way as the first water had 
gone.' 

' What then ? Does the first water issue, as it 
were, command to the second, saying : " Do you go 
where I have ?" Or does the second issue com- 
mand to the first, saying : " Whithersoever you go, 
thither will I"?' 

' It is not so, Sir. There is no intercourse between 
the two. Each goes its way because of the slope of 
the ground.' 

' Just so, great king, [58] is it by reason of the 
natural slope that where sight has arisen there also 
does thought arise. And neither does the sight- 
perception issue command to the mind-perception, 
saying : " Where I have arisen, there do thou also 
spring up ; " nor does the mind-perception inform 
the sight-perception, saying : " Where thou hast 
arisen, there will I also spring up." There is no 
conversation, as it were, between them. All that 
happens, happens through natural slope.' 

' Now give me an illustration of there being a door.' 

' What do you think, great king ? Suppose a king 
had a frontier city, and it was .strongly defended 
with towers and bulwarks, and had only one gate- 
way. If a man wanted to leave the city, how would 
he go out ?' 

' By the gate, certainly.' 

' And if another man wanted to leave it, how would 
he go out ?' 

' The same way as the first' 

' What then ? Would the first man tell the second : 
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" Mind you go out the same way as I do" ? Or would 
the second tell the first : " The way you go out, I 
shall go out too"?' 

' Certainly not, Sir. There would be no communi- 
cation between them. They would go that way 
because that was the gate.' 

'Just so, great king, with thought and sight.' 

* Now give me an illustration of thought arising 
where sight is because of habit.' 

' What do you think, great king ? If one cart 
went ahead, which way would a second cart go ?' 

' The same as the first.' 

' But would the first tell the second to go where it 
went, [59] or the second tell the first that it would go 
where it (the first) had gone ?' 

' No, Sir. There would be no communication 
between the two. The second would follow the 
first out of habit.' 

'Just so, great king, with sight and thought.' 

' Now give me an illustration of how thought 
arises, where sight has arisen, through association.' 

' In the art of calculating by using the joints of 
the fingers as signs or marks 1 , in the art of arithmetic 
pure and simple 2 , in the art of estimating the probable 



1 Mudda. Hina/i-kumburS is here a little fuller than Buddha- 
ghosa at vol. i,p. 95 of the Sumahgala. He says: yam se cengili 
purukhi alwa gena sa»«fa ko/a kiyana hasta mudra 
jas tray a, 'the finger-ring art, so called from seizing on the joints 
of the fingers, and using them as signs.' 

1 Gawana. Hma/i-kumbure° says: a££Aidra wu ga.na.rn 
*astraya,'theart of unbroken counting,' which is precisely Buddha- 
ghosa's explanation (confirming the reading we have there adopted), 
and probably means arithmetic without the aids involved in the last 
phrase. We have here in that case an interesting peep into the 
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yield of growing crops \ and in the art of writing, O 
king, the beginner is clumsy. But after a certain 
time with attention and practice he becomes expert. 
Just so is it that, where sight has arisen, thought 
too by association springs up.' 

And in response to similar questions, the Elder 
declared that in the same way thought sprang up 
wherever there was hearing, or taste, or smell, or 
touch : that in each case it was subsequent to the 
other, but arose without communication from [60] 
the natural causes above set out. 

8. The king said : ' Where thought (mental per- 
ception 2 ) is, Nagasena, is there always sensation ?' 

' Yes, where thought arises there is contact, and 
there is sensation, and there is idea, and there is 
conceived intention, and there is reflection, and there 
is investigation s .' 



9. ' Reverend Sir, what is the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of contact (Phassa)?' 

* Touch *, O king.' 

4 But give me an illustration.' 

' It is as when two rams are butting together, O 

progress of arithmetical knowledge. When our author wrote, the 
old way of counting on the fingers was still in vogue, but the 
modern system was coming into general use. 

1 Saftkha, literally ' calculation,' but which Hardy amplifies into 
Kshetraya wrsksha vilokaya ko/a phala prama»aya 
kiyannawu sawkhya .rastraya. 

* Mano-vi##a»a as all through the last section. The reader 
must not forget that ma no is here strictly an organ of sense, on an 
exact level with eye, ear, tongue, &c. 

* A'etanS, vitakko, and vi/fcaro. See fuller further on, §§ n, 
13. *4- 

4 Phusana. So also Buddhaghosa at p. 63 of the Sumahgala. 
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king. The eye should be regarded as one of those 
two, the form (object) as the other, and the contact 
as the union of the two.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' It is as when two cymbals * are clashed together. 
The one is as the eye, the other as the object, and 
the junction of the two is like contact.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



10. ' Reverend Sir, what is the characteristic mark 
of sensation (Vedana) ?' 

' The being experienced, great king, and enjoyed V 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' It is like the case of the man 8 on whom the king, 
pleased with a service he has rendered him, should 
bestow an office. He while living, through that 
appointment, in the full possession and enjoyment of 
all the pleasures of sense, would think : " Formerly I 
did the king a service. For that the king, pleased 
with me, gave me this office. It is on that account 
that I now experience such sensations." — And it is 
like the case of the man [61] who having done good 
deeds is re-born, on the dissolution of the body after 
death, .into some happy conditions of bliss in heaven. 
He, while living there in the full possession and 
enjoyment of all the pleasures of sense, would think : 
" Formerly I must have done good deeds. It is on 
that account that I now experience such sensations." 
Thus is it, great king, that the being experienced and 
enjoyed is the characteristic mark of sensation.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 

1 SammS, compare Theri GathS, 893, 911. 

* Buddhaghosa, loc. cit., only gives the first of these. 

* See for a similar illustration above, II, 2, 7, p. 76. 
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11. 'What is the distinguishing characteristic, 
Nagasena, of idea (Sa»»a) ? ' 

' Recognition, O king *. And what does he 
recognise ? — blueness and yellowness and redness 
and whiteness and brownness.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' It is like the king's treasurer, O king, who 
when he sees, on entering the treasure, objects the 
property of the king of all those colours, recognises 
(that they have such). Thus it is, great king, that 
recognition is the mark of idea.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



' What is the distinguishing characteristic, Naga- 
sena, of the conceived purpose (A'etana) ?' 

' The being conceived, O king, and the being 
prepared *.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' It is like the case of a man, O king, who should 
prepare poison, and both drink of it himself, and 
give of it to others to drink. He himself would 
suffer pain, and so would they. In the same way 
some individual, having thought out with intention 
some evil deed, on the dissolution of the body after 
death, would be reborn into some unhappy state of 
woe in purgatory, and so also would those who 
followed his advice. — And it is like the case of a 



1 So also Buddhaghosa, Sumangala, p. 63. 

* Buddhaghosa, loc. cit., gives no mark of JTetana, but he gives 
both it and 'the being prepared' as the marks of the Confections. It 
is not clear from the Milinda alone how to render the term iTetanS, 
but I follow Anguttara III, 77 (where it is placed on a level with 
aspiration), and Dhamma Samgani 5 (where it is said to be born of 
the contact of mind, perception, and exertion). 
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man, O king, who should prepare a mixture of 
ghee, butter, oil, honey and molasses, and should 
both drink thereof himself and give of it to others 
to drink. He himself would have pleasure, and so 
would they. [62] In the same way some individual, 
having thought out with intention some good deed, 
will be reborn, on the dissolution of the body after 
death, into some happy state of bliss in heaven, and 
so also would those who follow his advice. Thus is 
it, great king, that the being conceived, and the being 
prepared, are marks of the conceived purpose.' 
' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



12. 'What, Nagasena, is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of perception ( V i n n a n a) ? ' 

' Recognition \ great king.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' It is like the case of the guardian of a city who, 
when seated at the cross roads in the middle of the 
city, could see a man coming from the East, or the 
South, or the West, or the North. In the same way, 
O king, he knows an object which he sees with his 
eye, or a sound which he hears with his ear, or an 
odour which he smells by his nose, or a taste which 
he experiences with his tongue, or a touchable thing 
which he touches with his body, or a quality that he 
recognises by his mind. Thus is it, great king, that 
knowing is the mark of perception.' 

4 Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



13. 'What is the distinguishing characteristic, 
Nagasena, of reflection (Vitakka). 

1 Vi^Snana. So also Buddhaghosa, loc. cit, and below, III, 
7. 15, P- 131- 
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' The effecting of an aim V 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' It is like the case of a carpenter, great king, 
who fixes in a joint a well-fashioned piece of wood. 
Thus is it that the effecting of an aim is the mark 
of reflection.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



14. 'What is the distinguishing characteristic, 
Nagasena, of investigation (Viiara) ? ' 

' Threshing out again and again 2 .' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' It is like the case of the copper vessel, which, 
when it is being beaten into shape [63], makes a 
sound again and again as it gradually gathers 
shape 3 . The beating into shape is to be regarded 
as reflection, and the sounding again and again as 
investigation. Thus is it, great king, that threshing 
out again and again is the mark of investigation.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



Here ends the Third Chapter*. 



1 AppanS, which Hlna/i-kumbure' renders pihi/ana. Buddha- 
ghosa, p. 63, gives abhiniropana as its mark, which comes to 
much the same thing. 

a Anuma^ana. So also Buddhaghosa, loc. cit. p. 63. The 
word is not in Childers, but see Morris in the Journal of the Pali 
Text Society, 1886, p. 118. 

* Anuravati anusandahati. Not in Childers. Hma/i- 
kumbure' says pasuwa anurawana kere da anuwa pihi/a da. 

* The following two sections form an appendix to this chapter 
corresponding to that formed by the last three sections of Book 
III, Chapter 7. The numbering of the sections is therefore carried 
on in both cases. 
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Book II. Chapter 3. 

15. The king said : ' When those conditions 
(whose marks you have just specified) have run 
together, is it possible, by bending them apart one 
to one side and one to the other *, to make the 
distinction between them clear, so that one can say : 
" This is contact, and this sensation, and this idea, 
and this intention, and this perception, and this 
reflection, and this investigation 2 " ? ' 

' No : that cannot be done.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' Suppose, O king, the cook in the royal house- 
hold were to make a syrup or a sauce, and were to 
put into it curds, and salt, and ginger, and cummin 
seed 3 , and pepper, and other ingredients. And 
suppose the king were to say to him : " Pick out 
for me the flavour of the curds, and of the salt, 
and of the ginger, and of the cummin seed, and of 
the pepper, and of all the things you have put into 
it." Now would it be possible, great king, separating 
off one from another those flavours that had thus run 
together, to pick out each one, so that one could say : 
" Here is the sourness, and here the saltness, and 
here the pungency, and here the acidity, and here the 
astringency, and here the sweetness * " ? ' 

1 Vinibbhu^itva vinibbhu^itvd. This question is identical 
with the one asked of the Buddha at Ma^yAima Nikaya 43, p. 293. 
Compare also p. 233 and Tela Ka/aha Gaiha 59. 

* This list differs from that in II, 3, 8, by the addition of vitf#a»a. 

8 Giraka. Compare GStaka I, 244 ; II, 181, 363. Hina/i- 
kumbure' translates it by duru, and Hardy by 'onions' (p. 439). 

4 This is the same list as is found above, II, 3, 6 ; and below, 
III, 4, 2, and the items are not intended to correspond with the 
condiments in the list above. 

[35] H 
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' No, that would not be possible [64]. But each 
flavour would nevertheless be distinctly present by 
its characteristic sign.' 

'And just so, great king, with respect to those 
conditions we were discussing.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



1 6. The Elder said: 'Is salt, O king, recognis- 
able by the eye ? ' 

' Yes, Sir, it is.' 

' But be careful, O king.' 

' Well then, Sir, is it perceptible by the tongue ?' 

' Yes, that is right.' 

' But, Sir, is it only by the tongue that every 
kind of salt is distinguished ? ' 

' Yes, every kind.' 

' If that be so, Sir, why do bullocks bring whole 
cart-loads of it ? Is it not salt and nothing else 
that ought to be so brought ? ' 

' It is impossible to bring salt by itself. But all 
these conditions * have run together into one, and 
produced the distinctive thing called salt 8 . (For 
instance) : salt is heavy, too. But is it possible, O 
king, to weigh salt ? ' 

1 Not saltness only, but white colour, &c. &c. 

* He means the king to draw the conclusion that that 
distinct thing is only recognisable by the tongue ; so the 
senses are not interchangeable. In other words it is true that 
salt seems to be recognised by the sight, as when people load it 
into carts they do not stop to taste it. But what they see is not 
salt, what they weigh is not salt, it is whiteness and weight. And 
the fact of its being salt is an inference they draw. So, great king, 
your simile of the soul being inside the body, and using the five 
senses, as a man inside a house uses windows, does not hold good. 
See the conclusion above of II, 3, 6, p. 88. 
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' Certainly, Sir.' 

' Nay, great king, it is not the salt you weigh, it 
is the weight.' 

' You are ready, Nagasena, in argument.' 



Here ends the questioning of Nagasena by Milinda 1 . 



1 This is again most odd. One would expect, ' Here ends the 
questioning as to characteristic signs.' See the note at the end of 
last chapter. 
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BOOK III. 

vlmati-xxhedana-paatho. 
the removal of difficulties. 

Chapter 4 1 . 

1. [65] The king said: 'Are the five Ayata- 
nas, Nagasena, (eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body,) 
produced by various actions, or by one action ?' (that 
is, the result of various Karmas, or of one Karma.) 

' By various actions, not by one.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' Now, what do you think, O king ? If I were to 
sow in one field five kinds of seed, would the produce 
of those various seeds be of different kinds ?' 

' Yes, certainly.' 

'Well, just so with respect to the production of 
Ayatanas.' 

' Very good, Nagasena * ! ' 

2. The king said : ' Why is it, Nagasena, that all 
men are not alike, but some are short-lived and some 
long-lived, some sickly and some healthy, some ugly 
and some beautiful, some without influence and some 
of great power.some poor and some wealthy.some low 
born and some high born, some stupid and somewise?' 

1 The chapters go straight on because Books II and HI are 
really only parts of one Book. See above, p. 4. 

* The meaning here is not easy to follow, as the word Aya- 
tana is used either for the organs of sense, or for the objects of 
sense ; and there is nothing in the context to show which is meant. 
Probably the idea is that good sight, hearing, &c. in one birth are 
each the result of a separate Karma in the last birth. But I am 
by no means sure of this, and the Sinhalese (p. 76) is just as 
ambiguous as the Pali. 
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The Elder replied : 'Why is it that all vegetables 
are not alike, but some sour, and some salt, and some 
pungent, and some acid, and some astringent, and 
some sweet ?' 

' I fancy, Sir, it is because they come from different 
kinds of seeds.' 

' And just so, great king, are the differences you 
have mentioned among men to be explained. For 
it has been said by the Blessed One : " Beings, O 
brahmin, have each their own Karma, are inheritors 
of Karma, belong to the tribe of their Karma, are 
relatives by Karma, have each their Karma as their 
protecting overlord. It is Karma that divides them 
up into low and high and the like divisions 1 ." ' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



3. The king said : ' You told me, Nagasena, that 
your renunciation was to the end that this sorrow 
might perish away, and no further sorrow might 
spring up 2 .' 

[66] ' Yes, that is so.' 

4 But is that renunciation brought about by pre- 
vious effort, or to be striven after now, in this present 
time ?' 

The Elder replied : ' Effort is now concerned with 
what still remains to be done, former effort has 
accomplished what it had to do.' 

' Give me an illustration 8 .' 

1 Mr. Trenckner points out that this quotation is from the 
Magghima., No. 135. The doctrine is laid down frequently else- 
where also in the Pi/akas. See, for instance, Anguttara IV, 197 
(pp. 202-203 of Dr. Morris's edition for the Pali Text Society). 

3 Above, II, 1, 5, p. 50, and compare I, 38. 

• These three illustrations recur (nearly) below, III, 7, 3, pp. 
125-126. 
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' Now what do you think, O king ? Is it when 
you feel thirst that you would set to work to have a 
well or an artificial lake dug out, with the intention 
of getting some water to drink ?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' J ust so, great king, is effort concerned now with 
what still remains to be done, former effort has 
accomplished what it had to do.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' Now what do you think, O king ? Is it when 
you feel hungry that you set to work to have fields 
ploughed and seed planted and crops reaped with 
the intention of getting some food to eat ?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

'Just so, great king, is effort concerned now with 
what still remains to be done, former effort has 
accomplished what it had to do.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

4 Now what do you think, O king ? Is it when 
the battle is set in array against you that you set 
to work to have a moat dug, and a rampart put up, 
and a watch tower built, and a stronghold formed, 
and stores of food collected ? Is it then that you 
would have yourself taught the management of ele- 
phants, or horsemanship, or the use of the chariot 
and the bow, or the art of fencing ?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' Just so, great king, is effort concerned now with 
what still remains to be done, former effort has 
accomplished what it had to do. For it has been 
thus said, O king, by the Blessed One : 
" Betimes let each wise man work out 

That which he sees to be his weal ! 

Not with the carter's mode of thought, but firm 
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Let him, with resolution, step right out. 
As a carter who has left the smooth high road, 
And turned to byways rough, broods ill at ease ' — 
(Like him who hazards all at dice, and fails) — 
So the weak mind who still neglects the good, 
And follows after evil, grieves at heart, 
When fallen into the power of death, as he, 
The ruined gamester, in his hour of need V ' 
[67] ' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



4. The king said : ' You (Buddhists 3 ) say thus : 
" The fire of purgatory is very much more fierce 
than an ordinary fire. A small stone cast into an 
ordinary fire may smoke for a day without being 
destroyed ; but a rock as big as an upper chamber 
cast into the furnace of purgatory would be that 
moment destroyed." That is a statement I cannot 
believe. Now, on the other hand you say thus : 
" Whatsoever beings are there reborn, though they 

1 CrMyati. It is an odd coincidence that this word, which 
means either to burn or to meditate, according to the root from 
which it is derived, can be rendered here either ' burn ' or ' brood ' 
in English. In fact it is the second, not the first, root that is here 
intended, as is plain from such passages as Gataka III, 354, where 
the compound pa^Aayati means ' to brood over a thing.' 

' Quoted from the Sawyutta Nikaya II, 3, 2 (p. 57 in M. Feer's 
edition, published by the Pali Text Society). The readings there 
diner slightly from those of our text here, and the verses are put 
into the mouth of Khema, the god, instead of being ascribed 
to the Buddha. Hina/i-kumbur£ (p. 79) agrees with M. Leon 
Feer in reading man do for man o in the last line; and I have 
followed them in my translation. There are several stanzas in the 
Gataka book of carters lost in the desert, but there is nothing to 
identify any one of them with the story referred to. 

* ' You ' in the plural : that is, ' you Bhikkhus.' So also above, 
pp. 30. 50- 
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burn for hundreds of thousands of years in purgatory, 
yet are they not destroyed." That too is a statement 
I don't believe.' 

The Elder said : ' Now what do you think, O 
king ? Do not the females of sharks J and crocodiles 
and tortoises and peacocks and pigeons eat hard bits 
of stone and gravel ?' 
' Yes, Sir. They do.' 

' What then ? Are these hard things, when they 
have got into the stomach, into the interior of the 
abdomen, destroyed ?' 
' Yes, they are destroyed.' 

'And the embryo that may be inside the same 
animals, — is that too destroyed ?' 
' Certainly not.' 
' But why not' 

' I suppose, Sir, it escapes destruction by the 
influence of Karma.' 

'Just so, great king, it is through the influence of 
Karma that beings, though they have been for 
thousands of years in purgatory, are not destroyed. 
If they are reborn there, there do they grow up, 
and there do they die. For this, O king, has been 
declared by the Blessed One : "He does not die 
until that evil Karma is exhausted 2 ." ' 
' Give me a further illustration.' 



1 It may be noticed that the particular feminine forms chosen 
are in each case unusual, being in int instead of the simple t. The 
first animal, the Makarini, is said by Childers to be a mythical 
animal, but it is clear from Buddhaghosa on A'ullavagga V, i, 4, 
that an ordinary animal is meant, and that is so I think here, 
though the translation ' shark ' is conjectural. 

* From Ahguttara III, 35, 4 (p. 141 of Dr. Morris's edition for 
the Pali Text Society). 
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' Now what do you think, O king ? Do not the 
females of lions and tigers and panthers and dogs eat 
hard bits of bone and flesh ?' 

' Yes, they eat such things.' 

' What then ? are such hard things, [68] when 
they have got into the stomach, into the interior of 
the abdomen, destroyed ?' 

' Yes, they are destroyed ?' 

'And the embryo that may be inside the same 
animals, — is that too destroyed?' 

' Certainly not.' 

' But why not ? ' 

' I suppose, Sir, it escapes destruction by the 
influence of Karma.' 

'Just so, great king, it is by the influence of 
Karma that beings in purgatory, though they 
burn for thousands of years, are not destroyed.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' Now what do you think, O king ? Do not the 
tender women — wives of the Yonakas, and nobles, 
and brahmins, and householders — eat hard cakes and 
meat ?' 

' Yes, they eat such hard things.' 

' And when those hard things have got into the 
stomach, into the interior of the abdomen, are not 
they destroyed ?' 

' Yes, they are.' 

' But the children in their womb, — are they de- 
stroyed ?' 

' Certainly not.' 

' And why not ? ' 

' I suppose, Sir, they escape destruction by the 
influence of Karma ? ' 

'Just so, great king, it is through the influence 
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of Karma that beings in purgatory, though they 
burn for thousands of years, yet are they not de- 
stroyed. If they are reborn there, there do they 
grow up, and there do they die. For this, O king, 
has been declared by the Blessed One : " He does 
not die until that evil Karma is exhausted." ' 
' Very good, Nagasena !' 



5. The king said : ' Venerable Nagasena, your 
people say that the world rests on water, the water 
on air, the air on space l . This saying also I can- 
not believe.' 

Then the Elder brought water in a regulation 
water-pot 2 , and convinced king Milinda, saying : 
' As this water is supported by the atmosphere, so 
is that water supported by air.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



6. The king said : ' Is cessation Nirva«a s ? ' 

' Yes, your Majesty' [69]. 

' How is that, Nagasena ? ' 

' All foolish individuals, O king, take pleasure in 

1 This is not a distinctively Buddhist belief. It was commonly 
held at the time by other teachers. Compare ' Book of the Great 
Decease,' III, 13 (in 'Buddhist Suttas,' Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xi, p. 45). 

* Dhamma-karakena. The passages show that this was a 
pot so made, that no water could pass from it except through a 
filtering medium. When not being actually used the water was 
no doubt kept at a certain height in it by the pressure of the 
atmosphere. I do not know of any specimen preserved in our 
modern museums or figured on ancient bas-reliefs, and the exact 
shape is unknown. It must be different from the one represented 
in plate xlviii of Cunningham's ' Bhilsa Tope.' See ATullavagga 
V, 13, 1 (note); VI, 21, 3 ; XII, 2, 1; Mahavawsa, p. 60. 

• Nirodho nibbanan ti. 
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the senses and in the objects of jsense, find delight 
in them, continue to cleave to them 1 . Hence are 
they carried down by that flood (of human passions), 
they are not set free from birth, old age, and death, 
from grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow, and despair, — 
they are not set free, I say, from suffering. But the 
wise, O king, the disciple of the noble ones, neither 
takes pleasure in those things, nor finds delight in 
them, nor continues cleaving to them. And inas- 
much as he does not, in him craving 2 ceases, and by 
the cessation of craving grasping 2 ceases, and by 
the cessation of grasping becoming 8 ceases, and 
when becoming has ceased birth ceases, and with its 
cessation birth, old age, and death, grief, lamentation, 
pain, sorrow, and despair cease to exist. Thus is 
the cessation brought about the end of all that 
aggregation of pain. Thus is it that cessation is 
Nirvawa.' 
' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 

7. The king said : ' Venerable Nagasena, do all 
men receive Nirvawa ?' 

' Not all, O king. But he who walks righteously, 
who admits those conditions which ought to be 
admitted, perceives clearly those conditions which 
ought to be clearly perceived, abandons those con- 
ditions which ought to be abandoned, practises him- 
self in those conditions which ought to be practised, 
realises those conditions which ought to be realised — 
he receives Nirvawa.' 

' Very good, Nagasena !' 

1 AggAosaya ti/Manti. Compare Anguttara II, 4, 6, and 
Then GSthi, 794. 

* Ta»hS, UpScUna, Bhava. 
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8. The king said : ' Venerable Nagasena, does he 
who does not receive Nirvawa know how happy a 
state Nirvana is ' ?' 

' Yes, he knows it.' 

' But how can he know that without his receiving 
Nirva#a?' 

' Now what do you think, O king ? Do those 
whose hands and feet have not been cut off know 
how sad a thing it is to have them cut off?' 

' Yes, Sir, that they know.' 

' But how do they know it ?' 

' Well, by hearing the sound of the lamentation of 
those whose hands and feet have been cut off, they 
know it.' 

[70] ' Just so, great king, it is by hearing the glad 
words of those who have seen Nirvawa, that they who 
have not received it know how happy a state it is.' 

' Very good, Nagasena !' 



Here ends the Fourth Chapter. 



1 The opposite point (whether he who has Nirva«a, knows that 
he has it) is discussed above, II, 2. 
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Book III. Chapter 5. 

i. The king said: 'Have you, Nagasena, seen 
the Buddha ?' 

' No, Sire.' 

' Then have your teachers seen the Buddha ?' 

' No, Sire.' 

' Then, venerable Nagasena, there is no Buddha ' ! ' 

' But, great king, have you seen the river Oha in 
the Himalaya mountains ?' 

' No, Sir.' 

' Or has your father seen it ? ' 

' No, Sir.' 

' Then, your Majesty, is there therefore no such 
river ? ' 

' It is there. Though neither I nor my father has 
seen it, it is nevertheless there.' 

' Just so, great king, though neither I nor my 
teachers have seen the Blessed One, nevertheless 
there was such a person.' 

' Very good, Nagasena !' 



2. The king said : ' Is the Buddha, Nagasena, 
pre-eminent ? ' 

' Yes, he is incomparable.' 

4 But how do you know of one you have never 
seen that he is pre-eminent.' 

' Now what do you think, O king ? They who 
have never seen the ocean would they know con- 

1 This dialogue is so far identical with VI, i, i. It is a kind of 
parody on Gotama's own argument about the Brahmans and 
Brahma (' Have they seen God,' &c.) in the Tevi,gya Sutta I, 1 2- 
iSi translated in my 'Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 172-174. 
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cerning it : " Deep, unmeasurable, unfathomable is 
the mighty ocean. Into it do the five great rivers 
flow — the Ganges, the Jumha, the A&ravat!, the 
Sarabhu, and the Mahi — and yet is there in it no 
appearance of being more empty or more full !" ?' 

' Yes, they would know that.' 

' Just so, great king, when I think of the mighty 
disciples who have passed away then do I know that 
the Buddha is incomparable.' [71] 

' Very good, Nagasena !' 



3. The king said : ' Is it possible, Nigasena, for 
others to know how incomparable the Buddha is ?' 

' Yes, they may know it.' 

' But how can they ?' 

' Long, long ago, O king, there was a master of 
writing, by name Tissa the Elder, and many are the 
years gone by since he has died. How can people 
know of him ?' 

' By his writing, Sir.' 

' Just so, great king, whosoever sees what the 
Truth * is, he sees what the Blessed One was, for 
the Truth was preached by the Blessed One.' 

' Very good, Nagasena !' 

4. The king said : ' Have you, Nagasena, seen 
what the Truth is?' 

' Have not we disciples, O king, to conduct our- 
selves our lives long as under the eye of the Buddha, 
and under his command 2 ?' 

4 Very good, Nagasena ! ' 

1 Dhammam, here nearly = Buddhism. See below, III, 5, 10. 

1 Mr. Trenckner thinks there is a lacuna here; and HJna/i- 
kumburS's version perhaps supports this. He renders the passage, 
< How can a man use a path he does not know ? And have not we 
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5. The king said : ' Where there is no transmi- 
gration, Nagasena, can there be rebirth ? ' 

' Yes, there can.' 

' But how can that be ? Give me an illustration.' 

'Suppose a man, O king, were to light a lamp 
from another lamp, can it be said that the one trans- 
migrates from, or to, the other?' 

' Certainly not.' 

'Just so, great king, is rebirth without transmi- 
gration.' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' Do you recollect, great king, having learnt, when 
you were a boy, some verse or other from your 
teacher ? ' 

' Yes, I recollect that.' 

' Well then, did that verse transmigrate from your 
teacher?' 

' Certainly not.' 

'Just so, great king, is rebirth without transmi- 
gration.' 

' Very good, Nagasena !' 

6. The king said : ' Is there such a thing, Naga- 
sena, as the soul 1 ? ' 

' In the highest sense, O king, there is no such 
thing V 

our lives long to conduct ourselves according to the Vi n ay a (the rules 
of the Order), which the Buddha preached, and which are called the 
eye of the Buddha, and according to the S i k k h a p a d a (ethics) which 
he laid down, and which are called his command ? ' But there are 
other passages, no less amplified in the Sinhalese, where there is evi- 
dently no lacuna in the Pali ; and the passage may well have been 
meant as a kind of riddle, to which the Sinhalese supplies the 
solution. 

1 Vedagft. See above, II, 3, 6, p. 86 (note). 

1 Mr. Trenckner thinks there is a lacuna here. The Sinhalese 
follows the Pali word for word. 
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' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



7. [72] The king said : ' Is there any being, 
Nagasena, who transmigrates from this body to 
another ? ' 

' No, there is not.' 

' But if so, would it not get free from its evil deeds.' 

' Yes, if it were not reborn ; but if it were, no V 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' Suppose, O king, a man were to steal another 
man's mangoes, would the thief deserve punishment?' 

'Yes.' 

' But he would not have stolen the mangoes the 
other set in the ground. Why would he deserve 
punishment ?' 

4 Because those he stole were the result of those 
that were planted.' 

' Just so, great king, this name-and-form commits 
deeds, either pure or impure, and by that Karma 
another name-and-form is reborn. And therefore 
is it not set free from its evil deeds ?' 

'Very good, Nagasena!' 



8. The king said : ' When deeds are committed, 
Nagasena, by one name-and-form, what becomes of 
those deeds ?' 

' The deeds would follow it, O king, like a shadow 
that never leaves it V 

' Can any one point out those deeds, saying: " Here 
are those deeds, or there" ?' 

' No.' 

1 This is an exact repetition of what we had above, II, 2, 6. 
* These last words are a quotation of those that recur at Sa»- 
yutta III, 2, 10, 10, and Dhammapada, verse 2. 
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' Give me an illustration.' 

' Now what do you think, O king ? Can any one 
point out the fruits which a tree has not yet pro- 
duced, saying : " Here they are, or there " ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

'Just so, great king, so long as the continuity of 
life is not cut off, it is impossible to point out the 
deeds that are done.' 

' Very good, Nagasena !' 



9. [73] The king said : ' Does he, Nagasena, who 
is about to be reborn know that he will be born ? ' 

' Yes, he knows it, O king.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' Suppose a farmer, O king, a householder, were 
to put seed in the ground, and it were to rain well, 
would he know that a crop would be produced.' 

' Yes, he would know that' 

' Just so, great king, does he who is about to be 
reborn know * that he will be born.' 

' Very good, Nagasena 2 !' 



10. The king said : ' Is there such a person as 
the Buddha, Nagasena ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' Can he then, Nagasena, be pointed out as being 
here or there ?' 

' The Blessed One, O king, has passed away by 
that kind of passing away in which nothing remains 
which could tend to the formation of another indi- 



1 That is before he is born. 

* This is all very parallel to II, 2, 2. 

[35] I 
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vidual 1 . It is not possible to point out the Blessed 
One as being here or there.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' Now what do you think, O king ? When there 
is a great body of fire blazing, is it possible to point 
out any one flame that has gone out, that it is here 
or there?' 

' No, Sir. That flame has ceased, it has vanished.' 

' Just so, great king, has the Blessed One passed 
away by that kind of passing away in which no root 
remains for the formation of another individual. 
The Blessed One has come to an end, and it cannot 
be pointed out of him, that he is here or there. But 
in the body of his doctrine he can, O king, be 
pointed out. For the doctrine 2 was preached by 
the Blessed One ?' 

' Very good, Nagasena !' 



Here ends the Fifth Chapter. 

1 AnupSdisesSya nibbanadhatuya. 
1 Dhamma. See above, III, 5, 3. 
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Book III. Chapter 6. 

i. The king said : ' Is the body, Nagasena, dear 
to you recluses ? ' 

' No, they love not the body.' 

' Then why do you nourish it and lavish attention 
upon it ?' 

4 In all the times and places, O king, that you 
have gone down to battle, did you never get wounded 
by an arrow ?' 

' Yes, that has happened to me.' 

' In such cases, O king, [74] is not the wound 
anointed with salve, and smeared with oil, and 
bound up in a bandage.' 

' Yes, such things are done to it.' 

' What then? Is the wound dear to you that you 
treat it so tenderly, and lavish such attention upon it?' 

' No, it is not dear to me in spite of all that, which 
is only done that the flesh may grow again.' 

'Just so, great king, with the recluses and the 
body. Without cleaving to it do they bear about 
the body for the sake of righteousness of life. The 
body, O king, has been declared by the Blessed 
One to be like a wound. And therefore merely as 
a sore, and without cleaving to it, do the recluses 
bear about the body. For it has been said by the 
Blessed One : 
"Covered with clammy skin, an impure thing and foul, 

Nine-apertured, it oozes, like a sore 1 ."' 

' Well answered, Nagasena ! ' 

1 I have not been able to trace this couplet. On the sentiment 
compare the eloquent words of the young wife at vol. i, p. 200 of 
my ' Buddhist Birth Stories,' and Sutta Nipata I, 11. 

I 2 
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2. The king said : ' Did the Buddha, Nagasena, 
the omniscient one, foresee all things ? ' 

' Yes. The Blessed One was not only omniscient. 
He foresaw all things.' 

' Then why was it that he was in the habit only 
from time to time, and as occasion arose, of laying 
down rules for the members of the Order l ? ' 

' Is there any physician, O king, who knows all 
the medicinal drugs to be found on the earth ? ' 

' Yes, there may be such a man.' 

' Well, O king, does he give his decoctions to the 
patient to drink at a time when illness has already 
set in, or before that ? ' 

•When the malady has arisen.' 

'Just so, great king, the Blessed One, though he 
was omniscient and foresaw all things, laid down no 
rule at an unseasonable time, but only when need 
arose did he establish a regulation which his disciples 
were not to transgress as long as they lived.' 

' Well answered, Nagasena ! ' 



3. [75] The king said : 'Is it true, Nagasena, 
that the Buddha was endowed with the thirty-two 
bodily marks of a great man, and graced with the 
eighty subsidiary characteristics ; that he was golden 
in colour with a skin like gold, and that there spread 
around him a glorious halo of a fathom's length?' 

' Such, O king, was the Blessed One.' 

' But were his parents like that ?' 

' No, they were not.' 

' I n that case you must say that he was born so. But 
surely a son is either like his mother, or those on 

1 This is how Hina/i-kumburS understands the passage. 
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the mother's side, or he is like his father, or those 
on the father's side ! ' 

The Elder replied : ' Is there such a thing, O 
king, as a lotus flower with a hundred petals ? ' 

* Yes, there is.' 

' Where does it grow up ?' 

' It is produced in mud, and in water it comes to 
perfection V 

' But does the lotus resemble the mud of the lake, 
whence it springs up, either in colour, or in smell, or 
in taste ?' 

'Certainly not' 

' Then does it resemble the water ?' 

' Nor that either.' 

'Just so, great king, is it that the Blessed One 
had the bodily signs and marks you have mentioned, 
though his parents had them not' 

'Well answered, Nagasena!' 



4. The king said : ' Was the Buddha, Nagasena, 
pure in conduct (was he a Brahma-^arin)?' 

' Yes, the Blessed One was pure.' 

' Then, Nagasena, it follows that he was a follower 
of Brahma ».' 



1 Asiyati. See Dr. Morris in the 'Journal of the Pali Text 
Society,' 1884, p. 72. 

* There is an untranslatable play here upon the name of the 
god, which is used in its sense of 'pure, best,' in the expression 
'pure in conduct.' The first question really amounts to: Was 
the Buddha's conduct 'Brahma,' that is, 'best,' which has come 
to have the meaning 'pure' for the same reason that our expression 
' a moral man ' has often that particular connotation ? It is quite 
true that the etymological meaning of the word is neither ' best ' 
nor ' pure ' ; but when our author wrote the secondary sense had 
completely, in Pali, driven out the etymological sense. 
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' Have you a state elephant, O king ? ' 

'Certainly.' [76] 

'Well now, does that elephant ever trumpet 
(literally " cry the heron's cry l ") ?' 

' Oh, yes.' 

' But is he, then, on that account a follower of the 
herons ? ' 

' Of course not.' 

' Now tell me, great king, has Brahma wisdom 
(Buddhi), or has he not ?' 

' He is a being with wisdom.' 

' Then (on your argument) he is surely a follower 
of Buddha 2 .' 

' Well answered, Nagasena ! ' 

5. The king said : ' Is ordination 8 a good thing ? ' 
' Yes, a good thing and a beautiful.' 
' But did the Buddha obtain it, or not ? ' 
' Great king, when the Blessed One attained omni- 
science at the foot of the tree of Knowledge, that 
was to him an ordination. There was no conferring 
of ordination upon him at the hands of others — in 
the way that the Blessed One laid down regulations 
for his disciples, never to be transgressed by them 
their lives long 4 ! ' 

' Very true, Nagasena ! ' 

1 This technical term for an elephant's trumpeting is not in- 
frequent. See, for instance, <?&taka I, 50. 

* As a matter of fact Brahma, the nearest approach in the Indian 
thought of that time to our idea of God, is always represented, in 
Buddhism, as a good Buddhist. See, for instance, 'Buddhist 
Suttas,' p. 116, and my note at p. 117. 

3 Upasampada. Admission to the higher grade in the Order. 

* Mr. Trenckner again suspects something dropped out in this 
reply. But the connection of ideas seems to me quite sufficient. 
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6. The king said: 'To which of these two, 
Nagasena, — the man who weeps at the death of his 
mother, and the man who weeps out of love for the 
Truth (Dhamma), — are his tears a cure ? ' 

' The tears of the one, O king, are stained and hot 
with the three fires of passion. The tears of the 
other are stainless and cool. Now there is cure in 
coolness and calm, but in heat and passion there can 
be no cure V 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



7. The king said : ' What is the distinction, Naga- 
sena, between him who is full of passion, and him 
who is void of passion ? ' 

' The one is overpowered by craving, O king, and 
the other not.' 

' But what does that mean ?' 

' The one is in want, O king, and the other not.' 

' I look at it, Sir, in this way. He who has 
passion and he who has not — both of them alike — 
desire what is good to eat, either hard or soft. And 
neither of them desires what is wrong.' 

' The lustful man, O king, in eating his food 
enjoys both the taste and the lust that arises from 
taste, [77] but the man free from lusts experiences 
the taste only, and not the lust arising therefrom.' 

' Well answered, Nagasena !' 



The Sinhalese follows the Pali, but that of course only shows that 
the text before the translator was here the same as in Mr, 
Trenckner's edition. 

1 The point of this lies in the allusion to the coolness and calm 
of Nirvana, or Arahatship, which is the dying out of the three fires 
of lust, ill-will, and delusion. The word used for coolness, Si tala, 
is one of the many epithets of Arahatship. 
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8. The king said : ' Venerable Nigasena, where 
does wisdom dwell ? ' 
' ' Nowhere, O king.' 

' Then, Sir, there is no such thing as wisdom.' 

' Where does the wind dwell, O king ? ' 

' Not anywhere, Sir.' 

' So there is no such thing as wind.' 

' Well answered, Nigasena !' 



9. The king said : ' When you speak of transmi- 
gration 1 , Nigasena, what does that mean ?' 

'A being born here, O king, dies here. Having 
died here, it springs up elsewhere. Having been 
born there, there it dies. Having died there, it 
springs up elsewhere. That is what is meant by 
transmigration.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

* It is like the case of a man who, after eating a 
mango, should set the seed in the ground. From 
that a great tree would be produced and give fruit. 
And there would be no end to the succession, in that 
way, of mango trees.' 

' Very good, Nigasena ! ' 



10. The king said : ' By what, Nigasena, does 
one recollect what is past and done long ago ? ' 

' By memory.' 

' But is it not by the mind 2 , not by the memory 2 , 
that we recollect ?' 

' Do you recollect any business, O king, that you 
have done and then forgotten ?' 

' Yes.' 

' What then ? Were you then without a mind ?' 

1 Sawsara. 2 A"ittena, no satiya. 
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' No. But my memory failed me.' 
' Then why do you say that it is by the mind, not 
by the memory, that we recollect ?' 
' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



ii. The king said: 'Does memory, Nagasena, 
always arise subjectively, [78] or is it stirred up by 
suggestion from outside 1 ?' 

' Both the one and the other.' 

' But does not that amount to all memory being 
subjective in origin, and never artificial ?' 

' If, O king, there were no artificial (imparted) 
memory, then artisans would have no need of prac- 
tice, or art, or schooling, and teachers would be 
useless. But the contrary is the case.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



Here ends the Sixth Chapter. 



1 I follow Hina/i-kumburS's interpretation of the difficult words 
in the text, which Mr. Trenckner says is corrupt. Ka/umika is 
' artificial,' like the Sanskrit krs'trima. It has only been found as 
yet in our author. 
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Book III. Chapter 7. 

i. The king said : ' In how many ways, Nagasena, 
does memory spring up ? ' 

'In sixteen ways, O king. That is to say: by 
personal experience *, as when the venerable Ananda, 
or the devoted woman Khu^giittara, or any others 
who had that power, called to mind their previous 
births — [79] or by outward aid *, as when others con- 
tinue to remind one who is by nature forgetful — or by 
the impression made by the greatness of some occa- 
sion 3 , as kings remember their coronation day, or as 
we remember the day of our conversion — by the im- 
pression made by joy *, as when one remembers that 
which gave him pleasure — or by the impression 
made by sorrow 8 , as when one remembers that 
which pained him — or from similarity of appearance*, 
as on seeing one like them we call to mind the 
mother or father or sister or brother, or on seeing 
a camel or an ox or an ass we call to mind others like 
them — or by difference of appearance 7 , as when we 
remember that such and such a colour, sound, smell, 
taste, or touch belong to such and such a thing — or 
by the knowledge of speech 8 , as when one who is by 
nature forgetful is reminded by others and then him- 
self remembers — or by a sign *, as when we recognise 
a draught bullock by a brand mark or some other 
sign — or from effort to recollect 10 , as when one by 

1 Abhi^anato. ' Ka/umikaya. * 0/arika-via«anato. 

* Hita-vi#danato. • Ahita-vinnanato. 

* Sabhaga-nimittato. ' Visabhaga-nimittato. 
" Kathabhi##anato. * Lakkhanato. " Saraaato. 
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nature forgetful is made to recollect by being urged 
again and again : " try and think of it " — or by cal- 
culation 11 , as when one knows by the training he 
has received in writing that such and such a letter 
ought to follow after such and such a one — or by 
arithmetic 12 , as when accountants do big sums 
by their knowledge of figures — or by learning by 
heart 1S , as the repeaters of the scriptures by their 
skill in learning by heart recollect so much — [80] or 
by meditation 14 , as when a Bhikkhu calls to mind 
his temporary states in days gone by — by reference 
to a book 15 , as when kings calling to mind a previous 
regulation, say : " Bring the book here," and remind 
themselves out of that — or by a pledge 1S , as when 
at the sight of goods deposited a man recollects (the 
circumstances under which they were pledged) — or 
by association 17 , as when one remembers a thing 
because one has seen it, or a sound because one has 
heard it, or an odour because one has smelt it, or a 
touch because one has felt it, or a concept because 
one has perceived it.' 
' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 

2. The king said : ' Your people say, Nagasena, 
that though a man should have lived a hundred 

u Mudd&to (see above, p. 6). u Gawanato. 

u Dharawato. The noun dharawaka is only found here 
(where I follow the Sinhalese interpretation) and at Gataka II, 203 
(where it means ' debtor,' as in Sanskrit). 

14 Bhavanato. For a translation of the full text, here abridged 
in the text, see 'Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 215, 216 (§ 17). 

,s Potthaka-nibandhanato. w Upanikkhepato. 

17 Anubhutato, perhaps 'experience.' There are really seven- 
teen, not sixteen, so some two must have been regarded by the 
author as forming one between them. These may be Nos. 1 and 
14, or more likely Nos. 4 and 5. 
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1 

years an evil life, yet if, at the moment of death, 
thoughts of the Buddha should enter his mind, he 
will be reborn among the gods. This I don't believe. 
And thus do they also say : " By one case of destruc- 
tion of life a man may be reborn in purgatory." 
That, too, I cannot believe.' 

' But tell me.O king. Would even a tiny stone float 
on the water without a boat ? ' 

' Certainly not' 

' Very well ; but would not a hundred cart-loads of 
stones float on the water if they were loaded in a boat ?' 

' Yes, they would float right enough.' 

' Well, good deeds are like the boat.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



3. The king said : ' Do you (recluses), Nagasena, 
strive after the removal of past sorrow ?' 

' No.' 

'What then? Is it future sorrow you strive to 
remove?' 

•No.' 

' Present sorrow, then ?' [81] 

' Not that either.' 

' Then if it be neither past, nor future, nor present 
sorrow that you strive to remove, whereunto is it 
that you strive ?' 

' What are you asking, O king ? That this sorrow 
should cease and no other sorrow should arise — that 
is what we strive after.' 

' But, Nagasena, is there (now) such a thing as 
future sorrow ?' 

• No. I grant that.' 

'Then you are mighty clever people to strive 
after the removal of that which does not exist!' 
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'Has it ever happened to you, O king, that rival 
kings rose up against you as enemies and opponents ? ' 

' Yes, certainly.' 

' Then you set to work, I suppose, to have moats 
dug, and ramparts thrown up, and watch towers 
erected, and strongholds built, and stores of food 
collected 1 ?' 

' Not at all. All that had been prepared before- 
hand.' 

' Or you had yourself trained in the manage- 
ment of war elephants, and in horsemanship, and in 
the use of the war chariot, and in archery and 
fencing ?' 

' Not at all. I had learnt all that before.' 

' But why ?' 

' With the object of warding off future danger.' 

' How so ? Is there such a thing (now) as future 
danger ?' 

' No. I must grant that.' 

' Then you kings are mighty clever people to 
trouble yourselves about the warding off of that 
which does not exist ! ' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

' Tell me, O king. Is it when you are athirst 
that you set to work to have wells dug, or ponds 
hollowed out, or reservoirs formed, with the object 
of getting something to drink ?' 

' Certainly not. All that has been prepared 
beforehand.' 

' But to what end?' 

' With the object of preventing future thirst' 

' How so ? Is there such a thing as fu tu r e thirst ? ' 

1 All that follows only differs by slight additions from III, 4, 3 
above, pp. 100-102. 
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' No, Sir.' 

• So you are mighty clever people, O king, [82] 
to take all that trouble to prevent the future thirst 
which all the time does not exist ! ' 

' Give me a further illustration.' 

[Then the Elder referred, as before, to the means 
people always took of warding against future hunger, 
and the king expressed his pleasure at the way in 
which the puzzle had been solved.] 



4. The king said : ' How far is it, Nagasena, 
from here to the Brahma world ' ? ' 

' Very far is it, O king. If a rock, the size of an 
upper chamber, were to fall from there, it would 
take four months to reach the earth, though it came 
down eight-and-forty thousand leagues* each day 
and night.' 

' Good, Nagasena ! Now do not your people say 
that a Bhikkhu, who has the power of Iddhi and 
the mastery over his mind s , can vanish from 
Cambu-dipa, and appear in the Brahma world, 
as quickly as a strong man could stretch forth his 
bent up arm, or bend it in again if it were stretched 
out ? That is a saying I cannot believe. How is 
it possible that he could traverse so quickly so many 
hundreds of leagues ? ' 

The Elder replied : ' In what district, O king, 
were you born ? ' 

1 One of the highest heavens. 

' Yo^ana, a league of seven miles. 

* A'etovasippatto, which HJna/i-kumbure' renders mano 
vasi prapta wu. I know of no passage in the Pi/akas where the 
phrase occurs in connection with Iddhi ; but it is often used by our 
author. See, for instance, just below, III, 7, 9. 
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' There is an island called Alasanda *. It was 
there I was born.' 

' And how far is Alasanda from here ? ' 

' About two hundred leagues.' 

' Do you know for certain of any business you 
once did there and now recollect ? ' 

'Oh, yes.* 

' So quickly, great king, have you gone about two 
hundred leagues.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 

5. The king said : ' If one man, Nagasena, were 
to die here and be reborn in the Brahma world, and 
another were to die here and be reborn in Kashmir, 
which of the two would arrive first ?' 

' Both together, O king.' 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' In what town [83], O king, were you born ? ' 

' There is a village called Kalasi. It was there I 
was born.' 

' And how far is Kalasi from here ? ' 

' About two hundred leagues.' 

' How far is Kashmir from here ? ' 

' Twelve leagues.' 

' Now, great king, think of Kalasi.' 

' I have done so.' 

' And now, think of Kashmir.' 

' I have done so.' 

' Well, which did you think of quickest ? ' 

' Of each in the same time.'' 

' Just so, great king, would it take no longer to 
be reborn in the Brahma world than to be reborn 
in Kashmir. And tell me, O king. Suppose two 

1 Alexandria (in Baktria) built on an island in the Indus. 
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birds were flying, and one were to alight on a tall 
tree, and the other on a small shrub. If they settled 
both at the same moment, whose shadow would first 
fall to the ground ? ' 

' The two shadows would fall together.' 
' Just so, great king, in the case you put* 
' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 

6. The king said : ' Venerable Nagasena, how 
many kinds of wisdom are there ? ' 

' Seven, O king.' 

' And by how many kinds of wisdom does one 
become wise ? ' 

' By one : that is to say by the kind of wisdom 
called " the investigation of the Truth 1 ." ' 

' Then why is it said there are seven ?' 

' Tell me, O king. Suppose a sword were lying 
in its sheath and not taken in the hand, could it cut 
off anything you wanted to cut off with it ? ' 

' Certainly not.' 

' Just so, great king, by the other kinds of wisdom 
can nothing be understood without investigation of 
the Truth.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



7. The king said : ' Which, Nagasena, is there 
more of, merit or demerit ? ' 

'Merit.' [84] 

' But why ? ' 

* He who does wrong, O king, comes to feel 
remorse, and acknowledges his evil-doing. So de- 
merit does not increase. But he who does well 
feels no remorse, and feeling no remorse gladness will 

1 Dhamma-vi^aya-sambo^^angena. 
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spring up within him, and joy will arise to him thus 
gladdened, and so rejoicing all his frame will be at 
peace, and being thus at peace he will experience a 
blissful feeling of content, and in that bliss his heart 
will be at rest, and he whose heart is thus at rest 
knows things as they really are \ For that reason 
merit increases. A man, for example, though his 
hands and feet are cut off, if he gave to the Blessed 
One merely a handful of lotuses, would not enter 
purgatory for ninety-one Kalpas. That is why I 
said, O king, that there is more merit than demerit.' 
' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



8. The king said : ' Whose, Nagasena, is the 
greater demerit — his who sins consciously, or his 
who sins inadvertently ? ' 

1 He who sins inadvertently, O king, has the 
greater demerit.' 

' In that case, reverend Sir, we shall punish 
doubly any of our family or our court who do 
wrong unintentionally.' 

' But what do you think, O king ? If one man were 
to seize hold intentionally of a fiery mass of metal 
glowing with heat, and another were to seize hold 
of it unintentionally, which would be more burnt ? ' 

' The one who did not know what he was doing.' 

' Well, it is just the same with the man who 
does wrong.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



9. The king said : ' Is there any one, Nagasena, 

1 The above is a paragraph constantly recurring in the Pali 
Pi/akas. See, for instance, Dfgha II, 75 ; Anguttara III, 104; and 
Mahavagga VIII, 15, 13 (where I have annotated the details). 
[35] K 
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who can go with this bodily frame to Uttara-kuru 
or to the Brahma world, or to any other of the four 
great continents (into which the world is divided)?' 

' Yes, there are such people.' 

' But how can they ?' [85] 

' Do you recollect, O king, having ever jumped a 
foot or two feet across the ground ? ' 

' Yes, Nagasena, I can jump twelve feet.' 

♦But how?' 

' I fix my mind on the idea of alighting there, and 
at the moment of my determination my body comes 
to seem light to me.' 

'Just so, O king, can the Bhikkhu, who has the 
power of Iddhi, and has the mastery over his mind, 
when he has made his mind rise up to the occasion, 
travel through the sky by means of his mind.' 

' Very good, Nagasena !' 



10. The king said : ' Your people say there are 
bones even a hundred leagues long. Now there is 
no tree even one hundred leagues in length, how 
then can there be bones so long ? ' 

' But tell me, O king. Have you not heard of 
fishes in the sea five hundred leagues in length ?' 

' Yes. I have heard of such.' 

'If so, could they not have bones a hundred 
leagues long ? ' 

' Very good, Nagasena !' 



n. The king said: 'Your people, Nagasena, 
say that it is possible to suppress the inhaling and 
exhaling (of one's breath).' 

' Yes, that can be done.' 

' But how ?' 
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' Tell me, O king. Have you ever heard of a 
man snoring ' ? ' 

* Yes.' 

'Well, would notthatsound stop if he bent his body ?' 

' Yes.* 

' Then surely if that sound would stop at the mere 
bending of the body of one who is untrained alike in 
body, in conduct, in mind, and in wisdom — why 
should it not be possible for the breathing of one 
trained in all these respects, and who has besides 
reached up to the fourth stage of the ecstatic con- 
templation 2 , to be suppressed ?' 

'Very good, Nagasena ! ' 

12. The king said: 'There is the expression 
ocean, Nagasena. Why is the water called ocean ?' 

The Elder replied [86] : ' Because there is just as 
much salt as water, O king, and just as much water 
as salt, therefore is it called ocean V 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 

13. The king said : 'Why, Nagasena, is the ocean 
all of one taste, the taste of salt ?' 

1 KakaiMamSno. See Gitaka. I, 60, 24; 160, 18. Hina/i- 
kumburS renders it 'sleeping with a snore (go ra warn in) like the 
sound of crows (kika).' * GAi.na. 

* Samudda. The answer (to give opportunity for which the 
question is invented) is a kind of punning etymology of this PSli 
word for ocean. Our author seems to take it as meaning ' equal 
water-ness,' from sama and ud(aka). The real derivation 
is very different. It is from the root ud, which is allied to our 
'wet' and the Greek itrot, and the prefix sam in the sense of 
completeness. It is difficult to reconcile the reply to this. There 
is a kind of conversation condemned in the Digha I, 1, 17, and 
elsewhere as samuddakkhayika, which is explained in the 
Sumangala, p. 91, as deriving samudda from sa, 'with,' and 
mud da, ' a seal ring.' 

K 2 
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' Because the water in it has stood so long, there- 
fore it is all of one taste, the taste of salt V 
' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



14. The king said: 'Can even the most minute 
thing, Nagasena, be divided ?' 

' Yes, it can.' 

' And what, Sir, is the most minute of all things.' 

'Truth (D ham ma), O king, is the most minute 
and subtle. But this is not true of all qualities 
(Dhamma). Subtleness or the reverse are epithets 
of qualities. But whatever can be divided that can 
wisdom (Pa««a) divide, and there is no other quality 
which can divide wisdom.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! ' 



15. The king said : ' These three, Nagasena, — 
perception, and reason, and the soul in a being, — are 
they all different both in letter and in essence, or 
the same in essence differing only in the letter?' 

' Recognition, O king, is the mark of perception, 
and discrimination of reason a , and there is no such 
thing as a soul in beings s .' 

1 In the same way the Buddhist religion (the Dharama- 
Vinaya) is said in the Aullavagga IX, 1, 4, to be 'all of one 
taste, the taste of salvation, emancipation' (Vimutti). 

* So also above, II, 3, 12. Here the words are Vi^inana- 
lakkhanam vifW&nzm, pa^inana-lakkhana pad#&, which the 
Ceylon translator amplifies into ' As a peasant, on seeing grains of 
gold, would recognise them as valuable, so is it the characteristic 
ofvin«d«ato recognise aramunu (objects of sense) when it sees 
them. As a goldsmith, on seeing grains of gold, would not only 
know they were valuable, but also discriminate their value (as large 
or small), so is it the characteristic of pa#/Ja, not only to recognise, 
but also to discriminate between the objects of sense.' 

* See above, II, 3, 6, and II, 3, 16. Hina/i-kumbure' here renders 
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' But if there be no such thing as a soul, what is 
it then which sees forms with the eye, and hears 
sounds with the ear, and smells odours with the nose, 
and tastes tastes with the tongue, and feels touch 
with the body, or perceives qualities with the mind ? ' 

The Elder replied: 'If there be a soul (distinct 
from the body) which does all this, then if the door 
of the eye were thrown down (if the eye were plucked 
out) could it stretch out its head, as it were, through 
the larger aperture and (with greater range) see 
forms much more clearly than before ? Could one 
hear sounds better if the ears were torn away, or 
smell better if the nose were cut off, or taste better 
if the tongue were pulled out, or feel touch better if 
the body were destroyed ?' 

[87] ' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' Then there can be no soul inside the body.' 

'Very good, Nagasena !' 



1 6. The Elder said : ' A hard thing there is, O 
king, which the Blessed One has done.' 

' And what is that ?' 

' The fixing of all those mental conditions which 
depend on one organ of sense, telling us that such 
is contact, and such sensation, and such idea, and 
such intention, and such thought V 

' Give me an illustration.' 

' Suppose, O king, a man were to wade down into 
the sea, and taking some water in the palm of his 
hand, were to taste it with his tongue. Would he 

^fvo by the 'life (or perhaps living principle, glviti) inside the 
forms produced out of the four elements.' 
1 Phasso, vedana, sa/Jnfa, Aetana, Aittam. 
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distinguish whether it were water from the Ganges, 
or from the Jumna, or from the Aiiravatl, or from 
the Sarabhu, or from the Maht ?' 

' Impossible, Sir.' 

' More difficult than that, great king, is it to have 
distinguished between the mental conditions which 
follow on the exercise of any one of the organs 
of sense ! ' 

' Very good, Nagasena !' 



Here ends the Seventh Chapter '. 



1 7. The Elder said : ' Do you know, O king, 
what time it is now ?' 

' Yes, Sir, I know. The first watch of the night 
is now passed. The middle watch is now going on. 
The torches are lit. The four banners are ordered 
to be raised, and appropriate gifts to be issued to 
you from the treasury.' 

The Yonakas said : ' Very good, great king. 
Most able is the Bhikkhu.' 

' Yes, my men. Most able is the Bhikkhu. 
Were the master like him and the pupil like me, 
[88] a clever scholar would not take long in getting 
at the truth.' 

Then the king, pleased with the explanations 
given of the questions he had put, had Nagasena 
robed in an embroidered cloak worth a hundred 
thousand 2 , and said to him : ' Venerable Nagasena, 
I hereby order that you shall be provided with your 
daily meal for eight hundred days, and give you the 

1 See the note at the end of Book II, Chapter 3, § 14. 
1 That is kahapa/ias, ' half-pennies.' 
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choice of anything in the palace that it is lawful for 
you to take.' And when the Elder refused, saying he 
had enough to live on, the king rejoined : ' I know, 
Sir, you have enough to live on. But you should both 
protect me and protect yourself — yourself from the 
possibility of a public rumour to the effect that you 
convinced me but received nothing from me, and 
me from the possibility of a public rumour that 
though I was convinced I would give nothing in 
acknowledgement.' 

' Let it be as you wish, great king,' was the reply.-. 
Then the king said : ' As the lion, the king of 
beasts, when put into a cage, though it were of gold, 
would turn his face longingly to the outside ; even 
so do I, though I dwell in the world, turn my 
thoughts longingly to the higher life of you recluses. 
But, Sir, if I were to give up the household life and 
renounce the world it would not be long I should 
have to live, so many are my foes.' 

Then the venerable Nagasena, having thus solved 
the questions put by Milinda the king, arose from 
his seat and departed to the hermitage. 



1 8. Not long after Nagasena had gone, Milinda 
the king thought over to himself whether he had 
propounded his questions rightly, and whether the 
replies had been properly made. And he came to 
the conclusion that to questions well put replies had 
been well given. And Nagasena likewise, when he 
reached the hermitage, thought the matter over to 
himself, and concluded that to questions well put 
right replies had been given. 

Now Nagasena robed himself early in the morn- 
ing, and went with his bowl in his hand to the palace, 
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and sat down on the seat prepared for him. And 
Milinda saluted the venerable Nagasena, [89] and 
sat down respectfully at his side, and said to him : 
4 Pray do not think, Sir, that I was kept awake all 
the rest of the night exulting in the thought of hav- 
ing questioned you. I was debating with myself as 
to whether I had asked aright, and had been rightly 
answered. And I concluded that I had.' 

And the Elder on his part said : ' Pray do not 
suppose, great king, that I passed the rest of the 
night rejoicing at having answered all you asked. 
I too was thinking over what had been said by us 
both. And I came to the result that you had ques- 
tioned well, and that I had rightly answered.' 

Thus did these two great men congratulate each 
the other on what he had spoken well. 



Here ends the answering of the problems of 
the questions of Milinda. 
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BOOK IV. 

Mendaka-tanho. 

the solving of dilemmas. 

Chapter 1. [90] 

i. Master of words and sophistry, clever and wise 
Milinda tried to test great Nagasena's skill. 
Leaving him not \ again and yet again, 
He questioned and cross-questioned him, until 
His own skill was proved foolishness. 
Then he became a student of the Holy Writ. 
All night, in secrecy, he pondered o'er 
The ninefold Scriptures, and therein he found 
Dilemmas hard to solve, and full of snares. 
And thus he thought: 'The conquering Buddha's 

words 
Are many-sided, some explanatory, 
Some spoken as occasion rose to speak, 
Some dealing fully with essential points. 
Through ignorance of what, each time, was meant 
There will be strife hereafter as to what 
The King of Righteousness has thus laid down 
In these diverse and subtle utterances. 
Let me now gain great Nagasena's ear, 
And putting to him that which seems so strange 
And hard — yea contradictory — get him 
To solve it. So in future times, when men 
Begin to doubt, the light of his solutions 
Shall guid.e them, too, along the path of Truth.' 

1 Vasanto tassa khiy &y a, literally 'abiding under his shadow.' 
Compare Gataka I, 91. 
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2. Now Milinda the king, when the night was 
turning into day, and the sun had risen, bathed, and 
with hands clasped and raised to his forehead, called 
to mind the Buddhas of the past, the present, and 
the future, and solemnly undertook the observance 
of the eightfold vow, saying to himself : ' For seven 
days from now will I do penance by taking upon 
myself the observance of the eight rules, and when 
my vow is accomplished will I go to the teacher and 
put to him, as questions, these dilemmas.' So Milinda 
the king laid aside his usual dress, and put off his 
ornaments ; and clad in yellow robes, with only a 
recluse's turban 1 on his head, in appearance like a 
hermit, did he carry out the eightfold abstinence, 
keeping in mind the vow — ' For this seven days I 
am to decide no case at law. I am to harbour no 
lustful thought, no thought of ill-will, no thought 
tending to delusion. Towards all slaves, servants, 
and dependents I am to show a meek and lowly 
disposition. [91] I am to watch carefully over every 
bodily act, and over my six organs of sense. And 
I am to fill my heart with thoughts of love towards 
all beings.' Keeping this eightfold vow, establishing 
his heart in this eightfold moral law, for seven days 
he went not forth. But as the night was passing 
into day, at sunrise of the eighth day, he took his 
breakfast early, and then with downcast eyes and 
measured words, gentle in manner, collected in 
thought, glad and pleased and rejoicing in heart, 
did he go to Nagasena. And bowing down at his 
feet, he stood respectfully on one side, and said : 

3. 'There is a certain matter, venerable Nagasena, 

1 Pa/isfsaka«. See Gataka II, 197. 
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that I desire to talk over with you alone. I wish 
no third person to be present. In some deserted 
spot, some secluded place in the forest, fit in all the 
eight respects for a recluse, there should this point 
of mine be put. And therein let there be nothing 
hid from me, nothing kept secret. I am now in a 
fit state to hear secret things when we are deep 
in consultation. And the meaning of what I say can 
be made clear by illustration. As it is to the broad 
earth, O Nagasena, that it is right to entrust treasure 
when occasion arises for laying treasure by, so is it 
to me that it is right to entrust secret things when 
we are deep in consultation.' 

4. Then having gone with the master to a secluded 
spot he further said : 'There are eight kinds of places, 
Nagasena, which ought to be altogether avoided by 
a man who wants to consult. No wise man will talk 
a matter over in such places, or the matter falls to 
the ground and is brought to no conclusion. And 
what are the eight ? Uneven ground, spots unsafe 
by fear of men, windy places, hiding spots, sacred 
places, high roads, light bambu bridges, and public 
bathing places.' 

The Elder asked : ' What is the objection to each 
of these ? ' 

The king replied : 'On uneven ground, Nagasena, 
[82] the matter discussed becomes jerky, verbose, 
and diffuse, and comes to nothing. In unsafe places 
the mind is disturbed, and being disturbed does not 
follow the point clearly. In windy spots the voice 
is indistinct. In hiding places there are eaves- 
droppers. In sacred places the question discussed 
is apt to be diverted to the serious surroundings. 
On a high road it is apt to become frivolous, on a 
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bridge unsteady and wavering, at a public bathing 
place the discussion would be matter of common 
talk. Therefore is it said 1 : 
" Uneven ground, unsafe and windy spots, 
And hiding places, and god-haunted shrines, 
High roads, and bridges, and all bathing ghats — 
These eight avoid when talking of high things." ' 



5. ' There are eight kinds of people, Nagasena, 
who when talking a matter over, spoil the discussion. 
And who are the eight ? He who walks in lust, he 
who walks in ill-will, he who walks in delusion, he 
who walks in pride, the greedy man, the sluggard, 
the man of one idea, and the fool.' 

' What is the objection to each of these ? ' asked 
the Elder. 

' The first spoils the discussion by his lust, the 
next by his ill-will, the third by his delusions, the 
fourth by his pride, the fifth by his greed, the sixth 
by his sloth, the seventh by his narrowness, and the 
last by his folly. Therefore is it said : 

" The lustful, angry, or bewildered man, 
The proud, the greedy, or the slothful man, 
The man of one idea, and the poor fool — 
These eight are spoilers of high argument." ' 



6. ' There are nine kinds of people, Nagasena, 
who let out a secret that has been talked over with 
them, and treasure it not up in their hearts. And 
who are the nine ? The lustful man reveals it in 
obedience to some lust, the ill-tempered man in con- 

1 It is not known where the verses here (or the others quoted in 
these two pages) are taken from. 
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sequence of some ill-will, the deluded man under 
some mistake. [93] The timid man reveals it 
through fear, and the man greedy for gain to get 
something out of it. A woman reveals it through 
infirmity, a drunkard in his eagerness for drink, a 
eunuch because of his imperfection, and a child 
through fickleness. Therefore is it said : 
" The lustful, angry, or bewildered man, 
The timid man, and he who seeks for gain, 
A woman, drunkard, eunuch, or a child — 
These nine are fickle, wavering, and mean. 
When secret things are talked over to them 
They straightway become public property." ' 



7. ' There are eight causes, Nagasena, of the 
advance, the -ripening of insight. And what are 
the eight ? The advance of years, the growth of 
reputation, frequent questioning, association with 
teachers, one's own reflection, converse with the 
wise, cultivation of the loveable, and dwelling in 
a pleasant land. Therefore is it said : 
" By growth in reputation, and in years, 
By questioning, and by the master's aid, 
By thoughtfulness, and converse with the wise, 
By intercourse with men worthy of love, 
By residence within a pleasant spot — 
By these nine is one's insight purified. 
They who have these, their wisdom grows 1 ." ' 



8. 'This spot, Nagasena, is free from the objections 
to talking matters over. And I am a model com- 
panion for any one desiring to do so. I can keep a 

1 Pabhij^ati in the text appears not to be an old error. The 
Sinhalese repeats it, but leaves it untranslated. 
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secret, and will keep yours as long as I live. In all 
the eight ways just described my insight has grown 
ripe. It would be hard to find such a pupil as you 
may have in me. 

[94] ' Now towards a pupil who conducts himself 
thus aright the teacher ought to conduct himself in 
accordance with the twenty-five virtues of a teacher. 
And what are the twenty-five ? He must always 
and without fail keep guard over his pupil. He must 
let him know what to cultivate, and what to avoid ; 
about what he should be earnest, and what he may 
neglect. He must instruct him as to sleep, and as 
to keeping himself in health, and as to what food he 
may take, and what reject. He should teach him 
discrimination 1 (in food), and share with him all 
that is put, as alms, into his own bowl. He should 
encourage him, saying : "Be not afraid. You will 
gain advantage (from what is here taught you)." 
He should advise him as to the people whose 
company he should keep, and as to the villages 
and Viharas he should frequent. He should never 
indulge in (foolish) talk 2 with him. When he sees 
any defect in him he should easily pardon it. 
He should be zealous, he should teach nothing 
partially, keep nothing secret, and hold nothing 
back 3 . He should look upon him in his heart as a 
son, saying to himself : " I have begotten him in 



1 Viseso. It does not say in what, and the Sinhalese simply 
repeats the word. 

2 Sallapo na katabbo. The Siwhalese merely repeats the 
word, which is often used without any bad connotation. See, for 
instance, Gataka I, 112. 

* So that, in the author's opinion, there is no 'Esoteric Doctrine' 
in true Buddhism. See the note, below, on IV, 4, 8. 
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learning 1 ." He should strive to bring him forward, 
saying to himself: "How can I keep him from going 
back ? " He should determine in himself to make him 
strong in knowledge, saying to himself: " I will make 
him mighty." He should love him, never desert 
him in necessity, never neglect him in anything he 
ought to do for him, always befriend him — so far 
as he can rightly do so 2 — when he does wrong. 
These, Sir, are the twenty-five good qualities in a 
teacher. Treat me altogether in accordance there- 
with. Doubt, Lord, has overcome me. There are 
apparent contradictions in the word of the Conqueror. 
About them strife will hereafter arise; and in future 
times it will be hard to find a teacher with insight 
such as yours. Throw light for me on these dilem- 
mas, to the downfall of the adversaries.' 

9. Then the Elder agreed to what he had said, 
and in his turn set out the ten good qualities which 
ought to be found in a lay disciple : ' These ten, O 
king, are the virtues of a lay disciple. He suffers 
like pain and feels like joy as the Order does. He 
takes the Doctrine (D ham ma) as his master. He 
delights in giving so far as he is able to give. 
On seeing the religion (Dhamma) of the Conqueror 
decay, he does his best to revive it. He holds right 
views. Having no passion for excitement 3 , he runs 

1 So also in the Vinaya (Mahavagga I, 25, 6). 

* In the well-known passage in the Vinaya in which the mutual 
duties of pupils and teachers are set out in full (Mahavagga I, 
25, 26, translated in the 'Vinaya Texts/ vol. i, pp. 154 and foil.) 
there is a similar injunction (25, 22 = 26, 10) which throws light on 
the meaning ofdhammena here. 

* Apagata-ko/uhala-mahgaliko. 'Laying aside the erro- 
neous views and discipline called ko/uhala and mangalika/ 
says the Sinhalese. 
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not after any other teacher his life long. He keeps 
guard over himself in thought and deed. He 
delights in peace, is a lover of peace. He feels 
no jealousy, [95] and walks not in religion in a 
quarrelsome spirit. He takes his refuge in the 
Buddha, he takes his refuge in the Doctrine, he 
takes his refuge in the Order. These, great king, 
are the ten good qualities of a lay disciple. They 
exist all of them in you. Hence is it fit, and right, 
and becoming in you that, seeing the decay of the 
religion of the Conqueror, you desire its prosperity. 
I give you leave. Ask of me whatever you will.' 

[Here ends the introduction to the solving of 
dilemmas.] 



THE DILEMMAS. 
[ON HONOURS PAID TO THE BUDDHA.] 

10. Then Milinda the king, having thus been 
granted leave, fell at the feet of the teacher, and 
raising his clasped hands to his forehead, said : 
' Venerable Nagasena, these leaders of other sects 
say thus : " If the Buddha accepts gifts he cannot 
have passed entirely away. He must be still in 
union with the world, having his being somewhere 
in it, in the world, a shareholder in the things of the 
world ; and therefore any honour paid to him be- 
comes empty and vain \ On the other hand if he 

1 ' Because honours should be paid, in the way of worship, to 
those who have so passed away, and to them only,' is the implied 
suggestion, as if it were common ground to the Buddhists and their 
opponents. But there is no such doctrine in the Pali Pi/akas, and 
could not be. The whole discussion breathes the spirit of a later 
time. 
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be entirely passed away (from life), unattached to 
the world, escaped from all existence, then honours 
would not be offered to him. For he who is en- 
tirely set free accepts no honour, and any act done 
to him who accepts it not becomes empty and vain." 
This is a dilemma which has two horns. It is not a 
matter within the scope of those who have no mind \ 
it is a question fit for the great. Tear asunder this 
net of heresy, put it on one side. To you has this 
puzzle been put. Give to the future sons of the 
Conqueror eyes wherewith to see the riddle to the 
confusion of their adversaries.' 

' The Blessed One, O king,' replied the Elder, ' is 
entirely set free. And the Blessed One accepts no 
gift. Even at the foot of the Tree of Wisdom he 
abandoned all accepting of gifts, how much more 
then now when he has passed entirely away by that 
kind of passing away which leaves no root over (for 
the formation of a new existence). For this, O king, 
has been said by Sariputta, the commander of the 
faith * : 

"Though worshipped, these Unequalled Ones, alike 
By gods and men, unlike them all they heed 
Neither a gift nor worship. They accept 
It not, neither refuse it. Through the ages 
All Buddhas were so, so wil ever be s !" ' 



1 Apatta-manasanam. 'Of those who have not attained to 
the insight of the Arahats,' says the Si halese by way of gloss. 

? This verse is not found in our printed texts. The Thera 
Gatha (981-1017) has preserved thirty-seven of the verses attributed 
to Sariputta, but this is not one of them. 

• Hina/i-kumbjirS, who quotes the Pali verses, reads pu^a- 
yanta, and sadiyanti. 

[35] L 
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11. The king said: 'Venerable Nagasena, a 
father may speak in praise of his son, or a son of 
his father. But that is no ground for putting the 
adversaries to shame. It is only an expression of 
their own belief. Come now ! Explain this matter 
to me fully to the establishing of your own doc- 
trine, [96] and to the unravelling of the net of the 
heretics.' 

The Elder replied : ' The Blessed One, O king, 
is entirely set free (from life). And the Blessed One 
accepts no gift. If gods or men put up a building 
to contain the jewel treasure of the relics of a 
Tathagata who does not accept their gift, still by 
that homage paid to the attainment of the supreme 
good under the form of the jewel treasure of his 
wisdom do they themselves attain to one or other of 
the three glorious states 1 . Suppose, O king, that 
though a great and glorious fire had been kindled, 
it should die out, would it then again accept any 
supply of dried grass or sticks ?' 

' Even as it burned, Sir, it could not be said to 
accept fuel, how much less when it had died away, 
and ceased to burn, could it, an unconscious thing, 
accept it?' 

' And when that one mighty fire had ceased, and 
gone out, would the world be bereft of fire ?' 

' Certainly not. Dry wood is the seat, the basis 
of fire, and any men who want fire can, by the exer- 
tion of their own strength and power, such as resides 
in individual men, once more, by twirling the fire- 
stick, produce fire, and with that fire do any work 
for which fire is required.' 

1 Tisso sampattiyo. That is, to another life as a man, or as 
a god, or to Arahatship here, on earth, in this birth. 
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' Then that saying of the sectarians that " an act 
done to him who accepts it not is empty and vain " 
turns out to be false. As that great and glorious 
fire was set alight, even so, great king, was the 
Blessed One set alight in the glory of his Buddha- 
hood over the ten thousand world systems. As it 
went out, so has he passed away into that kind of 
passing away in which no root remains. As the fire, 
when gone out, accepted no supply of fuel, just so, 
and for the good of. the world, has his accepting of 
gifts ceased and determined. As men, when the fire 
is out, and has no further means of burning, then by 
their own strength and effort, such as resides in 
individual men, twirl the fire-stick and produce fire, 
and do any work for which fire is required — so do 
gods and men, though a Tathagata has passed 
away and no longer accepts their gifts, yet put up a 
house for the jewel treasure of his relics, and doing 
homage to the attainment of supreme good under 
the form of the jewel treasure of his wisdom, they 
attain to one or other of the three glorious states. 
[97] Therefore is it, great king, that acts done to 
the Tathagata, notwithstanding his having passed 
away and not accepting them, are nevertheless of 
value and bear fruit.' 

1 2. ' Now hear, too, another reason for the same 
thing. Suppose, O king, there were to arise a 
great and mighty wind, and that then it were to die 
away. Would that wind acquiesce in being pro- 
duced again ?' 

' A wind that has died away can have no thought 
or idea of being reproduced. And why ? Because 
the element wind is an unconscious thing.' 

'Or even, O king, would the word "wind" be 

l 2 
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still applicable to that wind, when it had so died 
away ?' 

' Certainly not, Sir. But fans and punkahs are 
means for the production of wind. Any men who 
are oppressed by heat, or tormented by fever, can 
by means of fans and punkahs, and by the exertion of 
their own strength and power, such as resides in 
individual men, produce a breeze, and by that wind 
allay their heat, or assuage their fever.' 

' Then that saying of the sectarians that " an act 
done to him who accepts it not is empty and vain " 
turns out to be false. As the great and mighty wind 
which blew, even so, great king, has the Blessed One 
blown over the ten thousand world systems with the 
wind of his love, so cool, so sweet, so calm, so 
delicate. As it first blew, and then died away, so 
has the Blessed One, who once blew with the wind 
so cool, so sweet, so calm, so delicate, of his love, 
now passed away with that kind of passing away in 
which no root remains. As those men were op- 
pressed by heat and tormented with fever, even so 
are gods and men tormented and oppressed with 
threefold fire and heat '. As fans and punkahs are 
means of producing wind, so the relics and the jewel 
treasure of the wisdom of a Tathagata are means of 
producing the threefold attainment. [98] And as 
men oppressed by heat and tormented by fever can 
by fans and punkahs produce a breeze, and thus 
allay the heat and assuage the fever, so can gods 
and men by offering reverence to the relics, and the 



1 That is, the three fires of lust, ill-will, and delusion, the going 
out of which is the state called, par excellence, ' the going out ' 
(Nirvi«a). 
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jewel treasure of the wisdom of a Tathagata, though 
he has died away and accepts it not, cause goodness 
to arise within them, and by that goodness can 
assuage and can allay the fever and the torment of 
the threefold fire. Therefore is it, great king, that 
acts done to the Tathagata, notwithstanding his 
having passed away and not accepting them, are 
nevertheless of value and bear fruit.' 

13. ' Now hear another reason for the same thing. 
Suppose, O king, a man were to make a drum sound, 
and then that sound were to die away. Would that 
sound acquiesce in being produced again ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir. The sound has vanished. It 
can have no thought or idea of being reproduced. 
The sound of a drum when it has once been pro- 
duced and died away, is altogether cut off. But, Sir, 
a drum is a means of producing sound. And any 
man, as need arises, can by the effort of power re- 
siding in himself, beat on that drum, and so produce 
a sound.' 

' Just so, great king, has the Blessed One — except 
the teacher and the instruction he has left in his 
doctrine and discipline, and the jewel treasure of his 
relics whose value is derived from his righteousness, 
and contemplation, and wisdom, and emancipation, and 
insight given by the knowledge of emancipation — just 
so has he passed away by that kind of passing away 
in which no root remains. But the possibility of re- 
ceiving the three attainments is not cut off because the 
Blessed One has passed away. Beings oppressed by . 
the sorrow of becoming can, when they desire the 
attainments, still receive them by means of the jewel 
treasure of his relics and of his doctrine and disci- 
pline and teaching. Therefore is it, great king, that 
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all acts done to the Tathagata, notwithstanding his 
having passed away and not accepting, are never- 
theless of value and bear fruit. And this future 
possibility, great king, has been foreseen by the 
Blessed One, and spoken of, and declared, and made 
known, when he said : " It may be, Ananda, that 
in some of you the thought may arise : [99] 
' The word of the Master is ended. We have no 
Teacher more!' But it is not thus, Ananda, that 
you should regard it. The Truth which I have 
preached to you, the Rules which I have laid down 
for the Order, let them, when I am gone, be the 
Teacher to you 1 ." So that because the Tathagata 
has passed away and consents not thereto, that there- 
fore any act done to him is empty and vain — this 
saying of the enemy is proved false. It is untrue, 
unjust, not according to fact, wrong, and perverse. 
It is the cause of sorrow, has sorrow as its fruit, 
and leads down the road to perdition ! ' 

14. ' Now hear another reason for the same thing. 
Does the broad earth acquiesce, O king, in all kinds 
of seeds being planted all over it ?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

'Then how is it those seeds, planted without 
the earth's consent, do yet stand fast and firmly 
rooted, and expand into trees with great trunks 
and sap and branches, and bearing fruits and 
flowers ?' 

' Though the earth, Sir, gives no consent, yet it 
acts as a site for those seeds, as a means of their 
development. Planted on that site they grow, by 



1 Book of the Great Decease, VI, 1, translated in ' Buddhist 
Suttas,' p. 112. 
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its means, into such great trees with branches, 
flowers, and fruit.' 

' Then, great king, the sectaries are destroyed, 
defeated, proved wrong by their own words when 
they say that " an act done to him who accepts it not 
is empty and vain." As the broad earth, O king, is 
the Tathagata, the Arahat, the Buddha supreme. 
Like it he accepts nothing. Like the seeds which 
through it attain to such developments are the gods 
and men who, through the jewel treasures of the 
relics and the wisdom of the Tathagata — though he 
have passed away and consent not to it — being 
firmly rooted by the roots of merit, become like 
unto trees casting a goodly shade by means of 
the trunk of contemplation, the sap of true doctrine, 
and the branches of righteousness, and bearing the 
flowers of emancipation, and the fruits of Sama«a- 
ship. [100] Therefore is it, great king, that acts 
done to the Tathagata, notwithstanding his having 
passed away and not accepting them, are still of 
value and bear fruit' 

1 5. ' Now hear another and further reason for the 
same thing. Do camels, buffaloes, asses, goats, 
oxen, or men acquiesce in the birth of worms in- 
side them?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' Then how is it then, that without their consent 
worms are so born, and spread by rapid reproduction 
of sons and grandsons ? ' 

' By the power of evil Karma, Sir.' 

' Just so, great king, is it by the power of the relics 
and the wisdom of the Tathagata, who has passed 
away and acquiesces in nothing, that an act done to 
him is of value and bears fruit.' 
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1 6. ' Now hear another and further reason for 
the same thing. Do men consent, O king, that the 
ninety-eight diseases should be produced in their 
bodies ?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 
' Then how is it the diseases come ?' 
' By evil deeds done in former births.' 
' But, great king, if evil deeds done in a former 
birth have to be suffered here and now, then both 
good and evil done here or done before has weight 
and bears fruit. Therefore is it that acts done to 
the Tathagata, notwithstanding his having passed 
away and not consenting, are nevertheless of value 
and bear fruit' 

1 7. ' Now hear another and further reason for 
the same thing. Did you ever hear, O king, of 
the ogre named Nandaka, who, having laid hands 
upon the Elder Sariputta, was swallowed up by the 
earth ?' 

' Yes, Sir, that is matter of common talk among 
men.' 

' Well, did Sariputta acquiesce in that ?' 
[101] ' Though the world of gods and men, Sir, 
were to be destroyed, though the sun and moon 
were to fall upon the earth, though Sineru the king 
of mountains were to be dissolved, yet would not 
Sariputta the Elder have consented to any pain 
being inflicted on a fellow creature. And why not ? 
Because every condition of heart which could cause 
him to be angry or offended has been in him destroyed 
and rooted out. And as all cause thereof had thus 
been removed, Sir, therefore could not Sariputta 
be angered even with those who sought to deprive 
him of his life.' 
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' But if Sariputta, O king, did not consent to it, 
how was it that Nandaka was so swallowed up ?' 

' By the power of his evil deeds.' 

' Then if so, great king, an act done to him who 
consents not is still of power and bears fruit. And 
if this is so of an evil deed, how much more of a 
good one ? Therefore is it, O king, that acts done 
to the Tathigata, notwithstanding his having passed 
away and not accepting them, are nevertheless of 
value and bear fruit.' 

18. ' Now how many, O king, are those men who, 
in this life, have been swallowed up by the earth ? 
Have you heard anything on that point ?' 

* Yes, Sir, I have heard how many there are.' 

* Then tell me.' 

' Kinkz. the Brahmin woman, and Suppabuddha 
the Sakyan, and Devadatta the Elder, and Nandaka 
the ogre, and Nanda the Brahman — these are the 
five people who were swallowed up by the earth.' 

' And whom, O king, had they wronged ?' 

' The Blessed One and his disciples.' 

' Then did the Blessed One or his disciples consent 
to their being so swallowed up ?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

* Therefore is it, O king, that an act done to the 
Tathagata, notwithstanding his having passed away 
and not consenting thereto, is nevertheless of value 
and bears fruit.' 

' Well has this deep question been explained by 
you, venerable Nagasena, and made clear. You have 
made the secret thing [102] plain, you have loosed 
the knot, you have made in the jungle an open space, 
the adversaries are overthrown, the wrong opinion 
has been proved false, the sectaries have been covered 
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with darkness when they met you, O best of all the 
leaders of schools ! ' 



[Here ends the question as to not consenting to 
honours paid '.] 



[THE OMNISCIENCE OF THE BUDDHA.] 

19. 'Venerable Nagasena, was the Buddha om- 
niscient ?' 

' Yes, O king, he was. But the insight of know- 
ledge was not always and continually (consciously) 
present with him. The omniscience of the Blessed 
One was dependent on reflection.' But if he did 
reflect he knew whatever he wanted to know 2 . 

'Then, Sir, the Buddha cannot have been omni- 
scient, if his all-embracing knowledge was reached 
through investigation.' 

'[If so, great king, our Buddha's knowledge must 
have been less in degree of fineness than that of the 
other Buddhas. And that is a conclusion hard to 
draw. But let me explain a little further.] Suppose, 
O king, you had a hundred cart-loads of rice in the 
husk, and each cart-load was of seven amma»as s 
and a half. Would a man without consideration be 
able to tell you in a moment how many laks of grains 
there were in the whole 4 ?' 

1 This title and the subsequent ones to the various questions are 
added from the Sinhalese. They are probably the same tides 
as those referred to by Mr. Trenckner in his preface as being in his 
Burmese MS. 

' So again below, §27. 

' An ammawa is about four bushels. 

* Mr. Trenckner has marked this passage as corrupt, and I do 
not pretend to understand it either. The Sinhalese is also very 
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20. ' Now there are these seven classes of minds. 
Those, great king, who are full of lust, ill-will, delu- 
sion, or wrong doing, who are untrained in the 
management of their body, or in conduct, or in 
thought, or in wisdom, — their thinking powers are 
brought into play with difficulty, and act slowly. 
And why is it so ? Because of the untrained con- 
dition of their minds. It is like the slow and heavy 
movements of a giant bambu — when it is being 
dragged along with its wide-spreading, extensive, 
overgrown, and interlaced vegetation, and with its 
branches intricately entangled one with the other. 
So slow and heavy are the movements of the minds 
of those men, O king. And why ? Because of the 
intricate entanglements of wrong dispositions. This 
is the first class of minds.' 

2 1. ' From it the second class is to be distinguished. 
Those, O king, who have been converted, for whom 
the gates of purgatory are closed, who have attained 
to right views, who have grasped the doctrine of the 
Master — their thinking powers, so far as the three 
lower stages x are concerned, are brought quickly 



involved and confused. I have added the words in brackets from 
the Sinhalese, and translated the rest according to the general 
sense of the Sinhalese and the figures of the Pali. Hardy gives his 
'version' at p. 386 of the 'Manual of Buddhism.' It says, ' In one 
load of rice there are 63,660,000 grains. Each of these grains can 
be separately considered by Buddha in a moment of time. In that 
moment the seven-times gifted mind exercises this power.' The 
last sentence is a misunderstanding of the opening words of our 
next section (IV, 1, 20). 

1 That is, of the Excellent Way. They are the three Fetters — 
Delusion of self, Doubt, and Dependence on rites and ceremonies 
and outward morality — which the Sotapanno has conquered, 
broken. 
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into play, [103] and act with ease. But as regards 
the higher regions they are brought into play with 
difficulty, and act slowly. And why is this so ? Be- 
cause of their minds having been made clear as 
regards those three stages, and because of the fail- 
ings (to be vanquished in the higher stages) still 
existing within them. It is like the movement of 
a giant bambu which has a clean trunk as far as the 
third knot, but above that has its branches intricately 
entangled. So far as regards the smooth trunk it 
would travel easily when dragged along, but it would 
stick obstinately as regards its upper branches. This 
is the second class of minds.' 

22. ' From these the third class is to be distin- 
guished. Those.O king, who are Sakad Agamins \ 
in whom lust, ill-will, and delusion are reduced to a 
minimum, — their thinking powers, so far as the five 
lower stages are concerned, are brought quickly into 
play, and act with ease. But as regards the higher 
regions they are brought into play with difficulty, 
and act slowly. And why is this so ? Because of 
their minds having been made clear as regards those 
five stages, and because of the failings (to be van- 
quished in the higher stages) still existing within 
them. It is like the movement of a giant bambu 
which has a clean trunk as far as the fifth knot, but 
above that has its branches intricately entangled. 
So far as regards the smooth trunk it would travel 
easily when dragged along, but it would be moved 
with difficulty as far as its upper branches are con- 
cerned. This is the third class of minds.' 



1 Disciples who will return only once to this world, there attain 
Arahatship, and therefore pass away. 
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23. 'From these the fourth class is to be distin- 
guished. Those, O king, who are Anagamins', 
who have completely got rid of the five lower fetters, 
—their thinking powers, so far as the ten stages 2 are 
concerned, are brought quickly into play, and act 
with ease. [104] But as regards the higher regions 
they are brought into play with difficulty, and act 
slowly. And why is this so ? Because of their 
minds having been made clear as regards those ten 
stages, and because of the failings (to be vanquished 
in the higher stages) still existing within them. It is 
like the movement of a giant bambu which has a 
smooth trunk as far as the tenth knot, but above 
that has its branches intricately entangled. This is 
the fourth class of minds.' 

24. ' From these the fifth class is to be distin- 
guished. Those, O king, who are Arahats, in 
whom the four Great Evils 8 have ceased, whose 
stains have been washed away, whose predispositions 
to evil 4 have been put aside, who have lived the 
life, and accomplished the task, and laid aside every 
burden, and reached up to that which is good, for 
whom the Fetter of the craving after any kind of 
future life has been broken to pieces 8 , who have 
reached the higher insight 4 , who are purified as 
regards all those conditions of heart in which a 



1 Who will not return even once to this world, but attain Arahat- 
ship in heaven. 

' This is noteworthy, for their mind is not yet quite clear as 
regards the higher five stages. But it is on all fours with the last 
section. 

* Lust, becoming, delusion, and ignorance. * Kilesa. 

* Parikkina-bhava-samyo^anS. 

* Patta-pa/isambhida. 
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hearer can be pure, — their thinking powers, as re- 
gards all that a disciple can be or do, are brought 
quickly into play, and act with ease. But as to those 
things which are within the reach of the Pa^ieka- 
Buddhas (of those who are Buddhas, but for them- 
selves alone) they are brought into play with difficulty, 
and act slowly. And why is this so ? Because of 
their having been made pure as regards all within 
the province of a hearer, but not as regards that 
within the reach of those who are Buddhas (though 
for themselves alone). It is like the movement of a 
giant bambu which has been pruned of the branches 
arising out of all its knots — and which, therefore, 
when dragged along moves quickly and with ease, 
because of its smoothness all along, and because of 
its being unencumbered with the jungly growth of 
vegetation. This is the fifth class of minds.' 

25. [105] ' From these the sixth class is to be 
distinguished. Those, O king, who are Pa£>£eka- 
Buddhas, dependent on themselves alone, wanting 
no teacher, dwellers alone like the solitary horn of 
the rhinoceros, who so far as their own higher life is 
concerned, have pure hearts free from stain, — their 
thinking powers, so far as their own province is con- 
cerned, are brought quickly into play, and act with 
ease. But as regards all that is specially within the 
province of a perfect Buddha (one who is not only 
Buddha, that is enlightened, himself, but can lead 
others to the light) they are brought with difficulty 
into play, and move slowly. And why is this so ? 
Because of their purity as regards all within their 
own province, and because of the immensity of the 
province of the omniscient Buddhas. It is like a 
man, O king, who would fearlessly cross, and at will, 
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by day or night, a shallow brook on his own pro- 
perty. But when he comes in sight of the. mighty 
ocean, deep and wide and ever-moving, and sees no 
further shore to it, then would he stand hesitating 
and afraid, and make no effort even to get over it. 
And why ? Because of his familiarity with his own, 
and because of the immensity of the sea. This is 
the sixth class of minds.' 

26. ' From these the seventh class is to be distin- 
guished. Those, O king, who are complete Buddhas 1 , 
having all knowledge, bearing about in themselves 
the tenfold power (of the ten kinds of insight), con- 
fident in the four modes of just self-confidence, 
endowed with the eighteen characteristics of a Bud- 
dha, whose mastery knows no limit, from whose 
grasp nothing is hid, — their thinking powers are on 
every point brought quickly into play, and act with 
ease. Suppose, O king, a dart well burnished, free 
from rust, perfectly smooth, with a fine edge, straight, 
without a crook or a flaw in it, were to be set on a 
powerful crossbow. Would there be any clumsiness 
in its action, any retarding in its movement, if it 
were discharged by a powerful man against a 
piece of fine linen, or cotton stuff, or delicate 
woolwork?' 

' Certainly not, Sir. And why ? Because the 
stuff is so fine, and the dart so highly tempered, 
and the discharge so powerful.' 

[106] ' And just in the same way, great king, 
are the thinking powers of the Buddhas I have de- 
scribed brought quickly into play, and act with ease. 

1 That is as distinguished from the last — not only themselves 
enlightened, but able to teach, leaders of men. 
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And why ? Because of their being purified in every 
respect. This is the seventh class of minds.' 

27. 'Now of these, O king, the last — the 
thinking powers of the omniscient Buddhas — alto- 
gether outclasses the other six, and is clear and 
active in its high quality that is beyond our ken. 
It is because the mind of the Blessed One is 
so clear and active that the Blessed One, great 
king, displays the double miracle. From that we 
may get to know, O king, how clear and active 
His mental powers are. And for those wonders 
there is no further reason that can be alleged. 
(Yet) those wonders, O king, [caused by means of 
the mind (alone) of the omniscient Buddhas '] cannot 
be counted, or calculated, or divided, or separated, 
(For) the knowledge of the Blessed One, O king, 
is dependent upon reflection 2 , and it is on reflec- 
tion that he knows whatever he wishes to know. 
(But) it is as when a man passes something he 
already has in one hand to the other, or utters 
a sound when his mouth is open, or swallows 
some food that he has already in his mouth, or 
opens his eyes when they are shut, or shuts them 
when open, or stretches forth his arm when it is 
bent in, or bends it in when stretched but- 
more rapid than that, great king, and more easy 
in its action, is the all-embracing knowledge of the 
Blessed One, more rapid than that his reflection. 
And although it is by reflection that they know 
whatever they want to know, yet even when they 



1 There is surely something wrong here ; either in the Pali, or 
in my interpretation of it, which follows the Sinhalese (p. 130). 
* Here the opening argument of § 17 is again taken up. 
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are not reflecting the Blessed Buddhas are not, even 
then, anything other than omniscient' 

' But, venerable Nagasena, reflection is carried on 
for the purpose of seeking (that which is not clear 
when the reflection begins). Come now. Convince 
me in this matter by some reason.' 

'Suppose, O king, there were a rich man, great 
in wealth and property — one who had stores of 
gold and silver and valuables, and stores of all 
kinds of wheat, one who had rice, and paddy, and 
barley, and dry grain, and oilseed, and beans, and peas, 
and every other edible seed, who had ghee, and oil, 
and butter, and milk, and curds, and honey, and sugar, 
and molasses, [107] all put away in store-rooms 
in jars, and pots, and pans, and every sort of vessel. 
Now if a traveller were to arrive, one worthy of 
hospitality, and expecting to be entertained ; and all 
the prepared food in the house had been finished, 
and they were to get out of the jar some rice ready 
for cooking, and prepare a meal for him. Would that 
wealthy man merely by reason of the deficiency in 
eatable stuff at that unusual time be rightly called 
poor or needy ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir. Even in the palace of a 
mighty king of kings there might be no food 
ready out of time, how much less in the house of 
an ordinary man.' 

' Just so, great king, with the all-embracing know- 
ledge of a Tathagata when reflection only is 
wanting; but which on reflection grasps whatever 
he wants. Now suppose, O king, there were a tree 
in full fruit, with its branches bending this way and 
that by the weight of the burden of the bunches of 
its fruit, but no single fruit had fallen from it. 
[35] M 
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Could that tree rightly, under the circumstances 
of the case, be called barren, merely because of 
the want of a fallen fruit?' 

' No, Sir. For though the falling of the fruit is 
a condition precedent to its enjoyment, yet when 
it has fallen one can take as much as one likes.' 

' Just so, great king, though reflection is a neces- 
sary condition of the knowledge of the Tathagata, 
yet on reflection it perceives whatever he wants to 
know.' 

' Does that happen always, Nagasena, at the 
moment of reflection ? ' 

' Yes, O king. Just as when the mighty king of 
kings (the A'akkavatti) calling to mind his glorious 
wheel of victory wishes it to appear, and no sooner 
is it thought of than it appears — so does the know- 
ledge of the Tathagata follow continually on reflec- 
tion.' 

' Strong is the reason you give, Nagasena, for the 
omniscience of the Buddha. I am convinced that 
that is so.' 



[Here ends the question as to the omniscience of 
the Buddha being dependent on reflection \] 



[why devadatta was admitted to the order.] 

28. 'Venerable Nagasena, who was it that ad- 
mitted Devadatta 2 to the Order ?' 



1 At III, 6, 2 there is another problem raised as to the om- 
niscience of the Buddha. 

* He is the Judas of the Buddhist story, who tried to have the 
Buddha killed, and to seduce his disciples from him. 
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' Those six young nobles, O king, Bhaddiya and 
Anuruddha and Ananda and Bhagu and Kimbila 
and Devadatta, [108] together with Upali the 
barber as a seventh — they all, when the Master had 
attained to Buddhahood, left the SAkya home out 
of the delight they felt in him, and following the 
Blessed One renounced the world '. So the Blessed 
One admitted them all to the Order.' 

' But was it not Devadatta who, after he had 
entered the Order, raised up a schism within it ? ' 

'Yes. No layman can create a schism, nor a 
sister of the Order, nor one under preparatory in- 
struction, nor a novice of either sex. It must be a 
Bhikkhu, under no disability, who is in full com- 
munion, and a co-resident *.' 

'And what Karma does a schismatical person 
gain? 

' A Karma that continues to act for a Kalpa (a 
very long period of time).' 

' What then, Nagasena ! Was the Buddha aware 
that Devadatta after being admitted to the Order 
would raise up a schism, and having done so would 
suffer torment in purgatory for a Kalpa ? ' 

' Yes, the Tathagata knew that' 

' But, Nagasena, if that be so, then the statement 
that the Buddha was kind and pitiful, that he sought 
after the good of others, that he was the remover of 
that which works harm, the provider of that which 
works well to all beings— that statement must be 
wrong. If it be not so — if he knew not that Deva- 

1 Htna/i-kumbure' takes kula as an ablative. 

* These are all termini technici in Buddhist canon law. 
The meaning is that other divisions in the Order do not amount 
technically to schism. See the Aullavagga VII, i, 27, &c. 

M 2 
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datta after he had been admitted to the Order would 
stir up a schism — then he cannot have been omni- 
scient. This other double-pointed dilemma is put 
to you. Unravel this tough skein, break up the 
argument of the adversaries. In future times it will 
be hard to find Bhikkhus like to you in wisdom. 
Herein then show your skill ! ' 

29. ' The Blessed One, O king, was both full of 
mercy and had all knowledge. It was when the 
Blessed One in his mercy and wisdom considered 
the life history of Devadatta that he perceived how, 
having heaped up Karma on Karma, he would pass 
for an endless series of Kalpas from torment to 
torment, and from perdition to perdition. And the 
Blessed One knew also that the infinite Karma of 
that man would, because he had entered the Order, 
become finite, and the sorrow caused by the pre- 
vious Karma would also therefore become limited. 
[109] But that if that foolish person were not to 
enter the Order then he would continue to heap up 
Karma which would endure for a Kalpa. And it 
was because he knew that that, in his mercy, he 
admitted him to the Order.' 

' Then, Nagasena, the Buddha first wounds a man 
and then pours oil on the wound, first throws a man 
down a precipice and then reaches out to him an 
assisting hand, first kills him and then seeks to give 
him life, first gives pain and then adds a subsequent 
joy to the pain he gave.' 

' The Tathagata, O king, wounds people but to 
their good, he casts people down but to their profit, 
he kills people but to their advantage. Just as 
mothers and fathers, O king, hurt their children and 
even knock them down, thinking the while of their 
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good ; so by whatsoever method an increase in the 
virtue of living things can be brought about, by that 
method does he contribute to their good. If Deva- 
datta, O king, had not entered the Order, then as a 
layman he would have laid up much Karma leading 
to states of woe, and so passing for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Kalpas from torment to misery, and from 
one state of perdition to another, he would have 
suffered constant pain. It was knowing that, that in 
his mercy, the Blessed One admitted Devadatta to 
the Order. It was at the thought that by renounc- 
ing the world according to His doctrine Devadatta's 
sorrow would become finite that, in his mercy, he 
adopted that means of making his heavy sorrow light. 
30. ' As a man of influence, O king, by the power 
of his wealth or reputation or prosperity or birth, 
when a grievous penalty has been imposed by the 
king on some friend or relative of his, would get 
it made light by the ability arising from the trust 
reposed in him ; [110] just so did the Blessed One, 
by admitting him to the Order, and by the efficacy 
of the influence of righteousness and meditation and 
wisdom and emancipation of heart, make light the 
heavy sorrow of Devadatta, who would have had to 
suffer many hundreds of thousands of Kalpas. As a 
clever physician and surgeon, O king, would make 
a grievous sickness light by the aid of a powerful 
medicinal drug, just so did the Blessed One, in his 
knowledge of the right means to an end, admit 
Devadatta to the Order and thus make his grievous 
pain light by the aid of the medicine of the Dhamma, 
strong by the power of mercy 1 . Was then, O king, 

' KaruMabalopatthaddha. Compare Gataka, vol. i, verse 
267, and Sutta Vibhanga I, 10, 7. 
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the Blessed One guilty of any wrong in that he 
turned Devadatta from being a man of much sorrow 
into being a man of less sorrow ? ' 

' No indeed, Sir. He committed no wrong, not 
even in the smallest degree V 

* Then accept this, great king, to the full as the 
reason for which the Blessed One admitted Deva- 
datta to the Order.' 

31. ' Hear another and further reason, O king, for 
the Blessed One's having admitted Devadatta. Sup- 
pose men were to seize and hurry before the king 
some wicked robber, saying : " This is the wicked 
robber, your Majesty. Inflict upon him such punish- 
ment as you think fit ! " And thereupon the king were 
to say to them : " Take this robber then, my men, 
outside the town, and there on the place of execu- 
tion cut off his head." And they in obedience to his 
orders were to take that man accordingly towards the 
place of execution. And some man who was high 
in office near the king, and of great reputation and 
wealth and property, whose word was held of weight*, 
and whose influence was great, should see him. 
And he were to have pity on him, and were to say to 
those men : " Stay, good fellows. What good will 
cutting off his head do to you ? Save him alive, 
and cut off only a hand or a foot. I will speak on 
his behalf to the king." And they at the word of 
that influential person were to do so. Now would 
the officer who had acted so towards him have been 
a benefactor to that robber ?' 



' Gaddflhanam pi. It is the Sanskrit dadrflghna. 
* Adeyya-va^ano. See my note, A'ullavagga VI, 4, 8, and 
also Puggala Pa##atti III, 12, and Paflfo Gad Dipana, 98. 
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' He would have saved his life, Sir. And having 
done that, what would he not have done ? ' 

' But would he have done no wrong on account of 
the pain the man suffered [111] when his hand or foot 
was cut off ? ' 

' The pain the thief suffered, Sir, was his own 
fault. But the man who saved his life did him no 
harm.' 

'Just so, great king, was it in his mercy that the 
Blessed One admitted Devadatta, with the know- 
ledge that by that his sorrow would be mitigated.' 

32. ' And Devadatta's sorrow, O king, was miti- 
gated. For Devadatta at the moment of his death 
took refuge in Him for the rest of his existences 
when he said : 

"In him, who of the best is far the best 1 , 
The god of gods, the guide of gods and men, 
Who see'th all, and bears the hundred marks 
Of goodness, — 'tis in him I refuge take 
Through all the lives that I may have to live." 

2 ' If you divide this Kalpa, O king, into six parts, 
it was at the end of the first part that Devadatta 
created schism in the Order. After he has suffered 
the other five in purgatory he will be released, and 
will become a Pa^^eka-Buddha 8 under the name 
of A/Missara.' 

'Great is the gift bestowed, Nagasena, by the 
Blessed One on Devadatta. In that the Tathagata 

1 Literally, ' is the best of these eight ' — the eight being those 
walking in the Excellent Way, the four magga-samangino and 
the four phala-samahgino. See Puggala Pantfatti VIII, 1. 

* The Sinhalese inserts a paragraph here not found in Mr. 
Trenckner's text 

' See above, p. 158. 
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has caused him to attain to the state of a Pa^ieka- 
Buddha, what has he not done for him ? ' 

' But inasmuch as Devadatta, O king, having 
made a schism in the Order, suffers pain in purgatory, 
has not therefore the Blessed One done him wrong?' 

' No, Sir. That is Devadatta's own fault ; and 
the Blessed One who mitigated his suffering has 
done him no harm.' 

'Then accept this, O king, to the full as the 
reason for the Blessed One admitting Devadatta to 
the Order. 

33. ' Hear another and further reason, O king, 
for his having done so. [112] Suppose in treating a 
wound full of matter and blood, in whose grievous 
hollow the weapon which caused it remained, which 
stank of putrid flesh, and was made worse by the pain 
that varied with constantly changing symptoms, by 
variations in temperature, and by the union of the 
three humours, — windy, bilious, and phlegmatic *, — 
an able physician and surgeon were to anoint it with 
a rough, sharp, bitter, stinging ointment, to the end 
that the inflammation should be allayed. And when 
the inflammation had gone down, and the wound 
had become sweet, suppose he were then to cut into 
it with a lancet, and burn it with caustic. And when 
he had cauterised it, suppose he were to prescribe 
an alkaline wash, and anoint it with some drug to 
the end that the wound might heal up, and the sick 
man recover his health — now tell me, O king, would 
it be out of cruelty that the surgeon thus smeared 
with ointment, and cut with the lancet, and cauterised 

c 

1 The interpretation of some of the medical terms in this para- 
graph is very uncertain. See pp. 134, 252, 304 of the text. 
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with the stick of caustic, and administered a salty 
wash ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir ; it would be with kindness in 
his heart, and intent on the man's weal, that he 
would do all those things.' 

' And the feelings of pain produced by his efforts 
to heal — would not the surgeon be guilty of any 
wrong in respect of them ?' 

' How so ? Acting with kind intent and for the 
man's weal, how could he therein incur a wrong ? 
It is of heavenly bliss rather that that kindly surgeon 
would be worthy.' 

'Just so, great king, was it in his mercy that the 
Blessed One admitted Devadatta, to the end to 
release him from, pain.' 

34. ' Hear another and further reason, O king, 
why the Blessed One did so. Suppose a man had 
been pierced by a thorn. And another man with 
kindly intent and for his good were to cut round the 
place with another sharp thorn or with a lancet, and 
the blood flowing the while, were to extract that 
thorn. Now would it be out of cruelty that he 
acted so ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir. For he acted with kindly 
intent, and for the man's good. And if he had not 
done so the man might have died, or might have 
suffered such pain that he would have been nigh 
to death.' 

' Just even so, great king, was it of his mercy that 
the Tathagata admitted Devadatta, to the end to 
release him of his pain. If he had not done so 
[113] Devadatta would have suffered torment in 
purgatory through a succession of existences, through 
hundreds of thousands of Kalpas.' 
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' Yes, Nagasena, the Tathagata turned Devadatta, 
who was being carried down with the flood, with his 
head against the stream ; he again pointed out the 
road to Devadatta when he was lost in the jungle ; 
he gave a firm foothold to Devadatta when he was 
falling down the precipice: he restored Devadatta 
to peace when he was swallowed up of desolation. 
But the reason and the meaning of these things could 
no one have pointed out, Nagasena, unless he were 
wise as you ! ' 

[Here ends the dilemma about Devadatta.] 



[vessantara's earthquake.] 

35. 'Venerable Nagasena, the Blessed One said 
thus : " There are these eight causes, O Bhikkhus, 
proximate or remote, for a mighty earthquake 1 ." 
This is an inclusive statement, a statement which 
leaves no room for anything to be supplemented, a 
statement to which no gloss can be added. There 
can be no ninth reason for an earthquake. If there 
were, the Blessed One would have mentioned it. It 
is because there is no other, that he left it unnoticed. 
But we find another, and a ninth reason, when we are 
told that on Vessantara's giving his mighty largesse 
the earth shook seven times 2 . If, Nagasena, there 
are eight causes for an earthquake, then what we hear 
of the earthquake at Vessantara's largesse is false. 
And if that is true, then the statement as to the eight 



1 From the Book of the Great Decease, III, 13, translated at p. 45 
of my ' Buddhist Suttas,' vol. xi in this series. 
' See the Vessantara Gataka, and compare Gitaka I, p. 74. 
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causes of earthquakes is false. This double-headed 
question, too, is subtle, hard to unravel, dark, and 
profound. It is now put to you. [114] No one of 
less knowledge can solve it, only one wise as you.' 

36. 'The Blessed One made the statement you 
refer to, O king, and yet the earth shook seven 
times at Vessantara's largesse. But that was out of 
season, it was an isolated occurrence, it was not 
included in the eight usual causes, and was not 
therefore reckoned as one of them. Just, O king, 
as there are three kinds of well-known rains reckoned 
in the world — that of the rainy season, that of the 
winter months, and that of the two months AsaMa 
and Savana. If, besides these, any other rain falls, 
that is not reckoned among the usual rains, but is 
called " a rain out of season." And again, O king, 
just as there are five hundred rivers which flow down 
from the Himalayas, but of these ten only are 
reckoned in enumerations of rivers — the Ganges, 
the Jumna, the Aiiravati, the Sarabhu, the Mahi, 
the Indus, the Sarasvatl, the Vetravat!, the Vita/»sa, 
and the Aandabhaga — the others not being included 
in the catalogue because of their intermittent flow 
of water. And again, O king, just as there are a 
hundred or two of officers under the king, but only 
six of them are reckoned as officers of state — the 
commander-in-chief, the prime minister, and the chief 
judge, and the high treasurer, and the bearer of the 
sunshade of state, and the state sword-bearer. And 
why ? Because of their royal prerogatives. The 
rest are not reckoned, they are all called simply 
officers. [115] Just as in all these cases, great 
king, the seven times repeated earthquake at the 
largesse of Vessantara was, as an isolated and extra- 
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ordinary occurrence, and distinct from the eight usual 
ones, not reckoned among those eight causes.' 

37. ' Now have you heard, O king, in the history 
of our faith of any act of devotion being done so as 
to receive its recompense even in this present life, 
the fame of which has reached up to the gods ? ' 

' Yes, Lord, I have heard of such. There are seven 
cases of such actions.' 

' Who were the people who did those things ?' 

' Sumana the garland maker, and Eka-safeka the 
brahman, and Pu»«a the hired servant, and Mallika 
the queen, and the queen known as the mother of 
Gopala, and Suppiya the devoted woman, and Pu««a 
the slave-girl. It was these seven who did acts of 
devotion which bare fruit even in this life, and the 
fame of which reached even to the gods.' 

' And have you heard of others, O king, who, even 
in their human body, mounted up to the blessed 
abode of the great Thirty-three ?' 

' Yes, I have heard, too, of them.' 

• And who were they ?' 

' Guttila the musician, and Sadhina the king, and 
king Nimi, and king Mandhata — these four. Long 
ago was it done, this glorious deed and difficult.' 

' But have you ever heard, O king, of the earth 
shaking, either now or in the past, and either once 
or twice or thrice, when a gift had been given ?' 

' No, Sir, that I have not heard of.' 

'And I too, O king — though I have received the 
traditions, and been devoted to study, and to hearing 
the law, and to learning by heart, and to the acquire- 
ments of discipleship, and though I have been ready 
to learn, and to ask and to answer questions, and to 
sit at the feet of teachers-^-I too have never heard 
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of such a thing, except only in the case of the splendid 
gift of Vessantara the glorious king. And between 
the times of Kassapa the Blessed One, and of 
the Blessed One the Sakya sage, there have rolled 
by hundreds of thousands of years, but in all that 
period I have heard of no such case. [116] It is at no 
common effort, O king, at no ordinary struggle, that 
the great earth is moved. It is when overborne by 
the weight of righteousness, overpowered by the 
burden of the goodness of acts which testify of 
absolute purity, that, unable to support it, the broad 
earth quakes and trembles and is moved. Then it 
is as when a wagon is overladen with a too heavy 
weight, and the nave and the spokes are split, and 
the axletree is broken in twain. Then it is as when 
the heavens, overspread with the waters of the 
tempest driven by the wind, and overweighted with 
the burden of the heaped-up rain-clouds, roar and 
creak and rage at the onset of the whirlwind. 
Thus was it, great king, that the broad earth, unable 
to support the unwonted burden of the heaped-up 
and wide-reaching force of king Vessantara's lar- 
gesse, quaked and trembled and was moved. For 
the heart of king Vessantara was not turned in the 
way of lust, nor of ill-will, nor of dullness, nor of 
pride, nor of delusion, nor of sin, nor of disputation, 
nor of discontent, but it was turned mightily to 
generosity. And thinking : " Let all those who 
want, and who have not yet come, now arrive ! Let 
all who come receive whate'er they want, and be 
filled with satisfaction ! " it was on giving, ever and 
without end, that his mind was set And on these 
ten conditions of heart, O king, was his mind too 
fixed — on self-control, and on inward calm, and on 
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long-suffering, and on self-restraint, and on temper- 
ance, and on voluntary subjugation to meritorious 
vows, and on freedom from all forms of wrath and 
cruelty, and on truthfulness, and on purity of heart. 
He had abandoned, O king, all seeking after the 
satisfaction of his animal lusts, he had overcome all 
craving after a future life, his strenuous effort was 
set only towards the higher life. He had given up, 
O king, the caring for himself, and devoted himself 
thenceforth to caring for others alone. His mind 
was fixed immovably on the thought : " How can I 
make all beings to be at peace, healthy, and wealthy, 
and long lived ?" [117] And when, O king, he 
was giving things away, he gave not for the sake of 
rebirth in any glorious state, he gave not for the 
sake of wealth, nor of receiving gifts in return, nor 
of flattery, nor of long life for himself, nor of high 
birth, nor of happiness, nor of power, nor of fame, nor 
of offspring either of daughters or of sons — but it was 
for the sake of supreme wisdom and of the treasure 
thereof that he gave gifts so immense, so immeasur- 
able, so unsurpassed. It was when he had attained 
to that supreme wisdom that he uttered the verse : 

"G^li, my son, and the Black Antelope, 
My daughter, and my queen, my wife, Maddl, 
I gave them all away without a thought — 
And 'twas for Buddhahood I did this thing 1 .'" 

38. ' The angry man, O king, did the great king 
Vessantara conquer by mildness, and the wicked 
man by goodness, and the covetous by generosity, 



1 From the JTariyS Pi/aka I, ix, 52. See Dr. Morris's edition 
for the Pali Text Society, p. 81. 
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and the speaker of falsehood by truth, and all evil 
did he overcome by righteousness *. When he was 
thus giving away — he who was seeking after right- 
eousness, who had made righteousness his aim — 
then were the great winds, on which the earth rests 
below, agitated by the full force of the power of the 
influence that resulted from his generosity, and little 
by little, one by one, the great winds began to blow 
confusedly, and up and down and towards each side 
the earth swayed, and the mighty trees rooted in 
the soil * began to totter, and masses of cloud were 
heaped together in the sky, and terrible winds arose 
laden with dust, and the heavens rushed together, 
and hurricanes blew with violent blasts, and a great 
and terrible mighty noise was given forth. And at 
the raging of those winds, the waters little by little 
began to move, and at the movement of the waters 
the great fish and the scaly creatures were disturbed, 
and the waves began to roll in double breakers, and 
the beings that dwell in the waters were seized with 
fear and as the breakers rushed together in pairs 
the roar of the ocean grew loud, and the spray was 
lashed into fury, and garlands of foam arose, and 
the great ocean opened to its depths, and the waters 
rushed hither and thither, the furious crests of their 
waves meeting this way and that ; and the Asuras, 
and Garu/as, and Yakkhas, and Nagas 3 shook with 
fear, and thought in their alarm : " What now ! How 
now ! is the great ocean being turned upside down ? " 

1 On this sentiment Mr. Trenckner calls attention to the 
analogous phrases at Dhammapada, verse 223. 

* Sinapatta: which the Sinhalese renders po/o talehi kal 
gewf patra wce/fma/a pceminiyawu wr/'kshayo. 

' Fabulous beings supposed to occupy these fabulous waters. 
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and sought, with terrified hearts, for a way of escape. 
And as the water on which it rests l was troubled 
and agitated, then the broad earth began to shake, 
and with it the mountain ranges and the ocean 
depths, [118] and Sineru began to revolve, and 
its rocky mountain crest became twisted. And at 
the trembling of the earth, the serpents, and mun- 
gooses, and cats, and jackals, and boars, and deer, 
and birds became greatly distressed, and the Yakkhas 
of inferior power wept, while those of greater power 
were merry.' 

39. 'Just, O king, as when a huge and mighty 
cauldron 2 is placed in an oven full of water, and 
crowded with grains of rice, then the fire burning 
beneath heats first of all the cauldron, and when 
that has become hot the water begins to boil, and 
as the water boils the grains of rice are heated and 
dive hither and thither in the water, and a mass of 
bubbles arises, and a garland of foam is formed — ■ 
just so, O king, king Vessantara gave away what-> 
soever is in the world considered most difficult to 
bestow, and by reason of the nature of his generosity 
the great winds beneath were unable to refrain from 
being agitated throughout, and on the great winds 
being thrown into confusion the waters were shaken, 
and on the waters being disturbed the broad earth 
trembled, and so then the winds and the waters 
and the earth became all three, as it were, of one 
accord by the immense and powerful influence that 

1 This conception of the earth resting on water and the water on 
air is Indian, and forms no part of distinctively Buddhist teaching. 

* Mahati-mahS-pariyogo; not in Childers nor in the San- 
skrit Petersburg Dictionary. Hina/i-kumbur£ renders it itd mahat 
wu mahd bhS^anayak, 
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resulted from that mighty giving. And there was 
never another giving, O king, which had such 
power as that generosity of the great king 
Vessantara. 

40. 'And just, O king, as there are many gems of 
value found in the earth — the sapphire, and the great 
sapphire, and the wish-conferring gem, and the cat's 
eye, and the flax gem \ and the Acacia gem 2 , and 
the entrancing gem, and the favourite of the sun 3 , 
and the favourite of the moon *, and the crystal, and 
the ka^opakkamaka 5 , and the topaz, and the 
ruby, and the Ma sir a stone* — but the glorious gem 
of the king of kings is acknowledged to be the chief 
of all these and surpassing all, for the sheen of that 
jewel, O king, spreads round about for a league on 
every side 7 — just so, O king, of all the gifts that 

1 Ummd-puppha; rendered diya-me»<rtri-pushpa in the 
Sinhalese. Gough gives diyameneri as a plant 'commelina 
cucullata.' 

* Sirisa-puppha ; rendered mara-pushpa in the Sinhalese, 
mara being the seed of the 'adenanthera pavonia.' 

* Suriya-kanto, which the Sinhalese merely repeats. 

4 iiTanda-kanta; and so also in the Sinhalese. These are mythic 
gems, supposed to be formed out of the rays of the sun and moon 
respectively, and visible only when they shine. 

6 The Sinhalese has ka^opakramaya, which is not in 
Clough. 

' Masira-galla, which the Sinhalese renders by masara- 
galya, which Bohtlingk-Roth think is sapphire or smaragd, and 
Clough renders ' emerald,' and the commentary on the Abhidhana 
Padlpiki, quoted by Childers, says is a stone produced in the hill 
of Masira (otherwise unknown). 

On similar lists of gems elsewhere see the Aullavagga IX, 1, 3, 
and my note at pp. 249, 250 of the ' Buddhist Suttas ' (vol. xi of 
the ' Sacred Books of the East '). 

7 So also in the Maha-Sudassana Sutta I, 32, translated in the 
' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 256. Compare above, p. 35 of the text. 

[35] N 
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have ever been given upon earth, even the greatest 
and the most unsurpassed, that giving of the good 
king Vessantara is acknowledged to surpass them 
all. And it was on the giving of that gift, O king, 
that the broad earth shook seven times V 

41. 'A marvellous thing is it, Nagasena, of the 
Buddhas, and a most wonderful, that the Tathagata 
even when a Bodisat (in the course of becoming a 
Buddha) [119] was so unequalled in the world, so 
mild, so kind, and held before him aims so high, 
and endeavours so grand. You have made evident, 
Nagasena, the might of the Bodisats, a most clear 
light have you cast upon the perfection of the Con- 
querors, you have shown how, in the whole world of 
gods and men, a Tathagata, as he continues the 
practice of his noble life, is the highest and the best. 
Well spoken, venerable Nagasena. The doctrine of 
the Conqueror has been exalted, the perfection of 
the Conqueror has been glorified, the knot of the 
arguments of the adversaries has been unravelled, 
the jar of the theories of the opponents has been 
broken in pieces, the dilemma so profound has been 
made clear, the jungle has been turned into open 
country, the children of the Conqueror have received 
the desire of their hearts 2 . It is so, as you say, O 
best of the leaders of schools, and I accept that 
which you have said ! ' 



[Here ends the dilemma as to the earthquake at 
Vessantara's gift.] 

1 There is here a long paragraph in the Sinhalese omitted in 
the Pali. 
* Nibbahana; rendered abhiwarddhiya in the Sinhalese. 
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[KING SIVI 1 .] 

42. ' Venerable Nagasena, your people say thus : 
" King Sivi gave his eyes to the man who begged 
them of him, and when he had thus become blind, 
new eyes were given to him from heaven 2 ." This 
statement is unpalatable 3 , it lays its speaker open 
to rebuke, it is faulty. For it is said in the Sutta : 
" When the cause has been utterly destroyed, when 
there is no longer any cause, any basis left, then the 
divine eye cannot arise *." So if he gave his eyes 
away, the statement that he received new (divine) 
ones must be false : and if divine eyes arose to him, 
then the statement that he gave his eyes away must 
be false. This dilemma too is a double-pointed 
one, more knotty than a knot, more piercing than an 
arrow, more confusing than a jungle. It is now put 
to you. Rouse up in yourself the desire to accom- 
plish the task that is set to you, to the refutation of 
the adversaries ! ' 

1 The story is given at length in the Sivi Gataka, No. 499 (vol. 
iv, pp. 401-412 of Professor Fausboll's edition). 

* There is nothing in the text of the (Jataka (p. 410) of the new 
eyes being ' divine ' or ' from heaven.' There new, ordinary eyes 
arose to him as the result of his virtue. 

* Sa-kasa/a«. Kasa/a cannot mean simply 'insipid' as 
Dr. Edward Mailer suggests at p. 43 of his ' Pali Grammar,' for it 
is opposed to dullness, insipidity (manda) at Anguttara II, 5, 5. 
It must mean there ' wrong, not only by omission, but by com- 
mission.' Compare its use in the Dhammapada Commentary, 
p. 275; G&taka I, 108, II, 97; and in the commentary on the 
Puggala IV, 24. Mr. Trenckner points out in his note that it is 
often written saka/a, and is no doubt the same as the Sanskrit 
word so spelt, and given by Wilson. (It is not in Bohtlingk-Roth.) 

4 I don't know which Sutta is referred to. 

N 2 
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' King Sivi gave his eyes away, O king. Harbour 
no doubt on that point. And in stead thereof divine 
eyes were produced for him. Neither on that point 
should you harbour doubt.' 

' But then, Nagasena, can the divine eye arise 
when the cause of it has been utterly destroyed, 
when no cause for it, no basis, remains ?' 

' Certainly not, O king.' 

' What then is the reason [120] by which in this 
case it arose, notwithstanding that its cause had been 
utterly destroyed, and no cause for it, no basis, re- 
mained. Come now. Convince me of the reason of 
this thing.' 

43. 'What then, O king? Is there in the 
world such a thing as Truth, by the asseveration 
of which true believers can perform the Act of 
Truth 1 ?' 

'Yes, Lord, there is. And by it true believers 
make the rain to fall, and fire to go out *, and ward 
off the effects of poison, and accomplish many other 
things they want to do.' 

' Then, great king, that fits the case, that meets 
it on all fours. It was by the power of Truth that 
those divine eyes were produced for Sivi the king. 
By the power of the Truth the divine eye arose 
when no other cause was present, for the Truth itself 
was, in that case, the cause of its production. Sup- 



1 This paragraph is very different in the Sinhalese, and much 
longer than the P51i. 

* See the beautiful story of the Holy Quail (translated in my 
'Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. 302), where even so weak a creature as a 
baby quail is able, by such a mystic Act of Truth, to drive back the 
great and powerful Agni, the god of fire, whom the Brahmans so 
much feared and worshipped. 
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pose, O king, any Siddha (accomplished one 1 ) on 
intoning a charm 2 , and saying : " Let a mighty rain 
now fall ! " were to bring about a heavy rainfall by 
the intoning of his charm — would there in that case 
be any cause for rain accumulated in the sky by 
which the rain could be brought about ?' 

' No, Sir. The charm itself would be the cause.' 
'Just so, great king, in the case put. There would 
be no ordinary cause. The Truth itself would be 
sufficient reason for the growth of the divine eye ! ' 

44. ' Now suppose, O king, a Siddha were to 
intone a charm, and say : " Now let the mighty 
blazing, raging mass of fire go back ! " and the 
moment the charm were repeated it were to retreat 
— would there be any cause laid by which would 
work that result ?' 

' No, Sir. The charm itself would be the cause.' 
'Just so, great king, would there in our case be no 

ordinary cause. The power of the Truth would be 

sufficient cause in itself!' 

45. ' Now suppose, O king, one of those Siddhas 
were to intone a charm, [121] and were then to say : 
" Let this malignant poison become as a healing 
drug ! " and the moment the charm were repeated 
that would be so — would there be any cause in 
reserve for that effect to be produced ?' 

' Certainly not, Sir. The charm itself would cause 
the warding off of that malignant poison.' 

' Just so, great king, without any ordinary cause 
the Truth itself was, in king Sivi's case, a sufficient 
reason for the reproduction of his eyes.' 

1 ' One who knows a powerful charm (or perhaps Vedic verse, 
» mantra),' says Hfna/i-kumbure\ 

* Sa**a, literally truth. (Satya-gayana in the Sinhalese.) 
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46. ' Now there is no other cause, O king, for the 
attainment of the four Noble Truths. It is only by 
means of an Act of Truth that they are attained. In 
the land of China, O king, there is a king of China, 
who when he wants to charm the great ocean, per- 
forms at intervals of four months a solemn Act of 
Truth, and then on his royal chariot drawn by lions, 
he enters a league's distance into the great ocean. 
Then in front of the head of his chariot the mighty 
waves roll back, and when he returns they flow once 
more over the spot. But could the ocean be so 
drawn back by the ordinary bodily power of all gods 
and men combined ? ' 

' Sir, even the water in a small tank could not be 
so made to retire, how much less the waters of the 
great ocean ! ' 

' By this know then the force of Truth. There is 
no place to which it does not reach.' 

47. ' When Asoka the righteous ruler, O king, as 
he stood one day at the city of Pa7aliputta in the 
midst of the townsfolk and the country people, of his 
officers and his servants, and his ministers of state, 
beheld the Ganges river as it rolled along filled up 
by freshets from the hills, full to the brim and over- 
flowing — that mighty stream five hundred leagues 
in length, and a league in breadth — he said to his 
officers : " Is there any one, my good friends, who 
is able to make this great Ganges flow backwards 
and up stream ? " 

' " Nay, Sire, impossible," said they. 

' Now a certain courtesan, Bindumati by name, was 
in the crowd there at the river side, [122] and she 
heard people repeat the question that the king had 
asked. Then she said to herself: " Here am I, a 
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harlot, in this city of Pa/aliputta, by the sale of my 
body do I gain my livelihood, I follow the meanest 
of vocations. Let the king behold the power of an 
Act of Truth performed even by such as I." And she 
performed an Act of Truth '. And that moment 
the mighty Ganges, roaring and raging, rolled back, 
up stream, in the sight of all the people ! 

' Then when the king heard the din and the noise 
of the movement of the waves of the whirlpools of 
the mighty Ganges, amazed, and struck with awe 
and wonder, he said to his officers : " How is this, 
that the great Ganges is flowing backwards ? " 

' And they told him what had happened. Then 
filled with emotion the king went himself in haste 
and asked the courtesan : " Is it true what they say, 
that it is by your Act of Truth that this Ganges has 
been forced to flow backwards ? " 

' " Yes, Sire," said she. 

' And the king asked : " How have you such 
power in the matter ? Or who is it who takes 
your words to heart (and carries them out)? By 
what authority is it that you, insignificant as you 
are 2 , have been able to make this mighty river 
flow backwards ? " 

' And she replied : " It is by the power of Truth, 
great king." 

' But the king said : " How can that power be 
in you — you, a woman of wicked and loose life, 



1 That is to say, in the words of the Quail story (loc. cit. p. 305), 
she ' called to mind the attributes of the Buddhas who had passed 
away, and made a solemn asseveration of the faith' that she had in 
the truth they had taught. 

4 Anummatto, which the Sinhalese translates as a feminine. 
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devoid of virtue, under no restraint \ sinful, who 
have overstepped all limits, and are full of transgres- 
sion, and live on the plunder of fools ? " 

' " It is true, O king, what you say. That is just 
the kind of creature I am. But even in such a one 
as I so great is the power of the Act of Truth that I 
could turn the whole world of gods and men upside 
down by it." 

' Then the king said : " What is this Act of Truth ? 
Come now, let me hear about it." 

' " Whosoever, O king, gives me gold — be he a 
noble or a brahman or a tradesman or a servant — I 
regard them all alike. When I see he is a noble 
I make no distinction in his favour. If I know him 
to be a slave I despise him not Free alike from 
fawning and from dislike do I do service to him who 
has bought me. This, your Majesty, is the basis of 
the Act of Truth by the force of which I turned the 
Ganges back." ' 

48. ' Thus, O king, is it that there is nothing 
which those who are stedfast to the truth may not 
enjoy. And so king Sivi gave his eyes away to 
him who begged them of him, [123] and he received 
eyes from heaven, and that happened by his Act of 
Truth. But what is said in the Sutta that when the 
eye of flesh is destroyed, and the cause of it, the 
basis of it, is removed, then can no divine eye arise, 
that is only said of the eye, the insight, that arises 
out of contemplation. And thus, O king, should 
you take it.' 

' Well said, Nagasena ! You have admirably 

1 A'AinnikSya. Compare GStaka II, 114, and the Sutta 
Vibhanga on Pa&ttiya 26. 
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solved the dilemma I put to you ; you have rightly 
explained the point in which I tried to prove you 
wrong; you have thoroughly overcome the adver- 
sary. The thing is so, and I accept it thus V 



[Here ends the dilemma as to king Sivi's Act 
of Truth.] 



[the dilemma as to conception. 
49. This dilemma goes into details which can be 
best consulted in the Pali.} 



[the duration of the faith.] 

55. ' Venerable Nagasena, it has been said by the 
Blessed One : " But now the good law, Ananda, will 
only stand fast for five hundred years \" But on 
the other hand the Blessed One declared, just before 

1 This idea of the power of an Act of Truth which N&gasena 
here relies on is most interesting and curious. The exact time at 
which it was introduced into Buddhism is as yet unknown. It has 
not been found in the Pi/akas themselves, and is probably an incor- 
poration of an older, pre-Buddhistic, belief. The person carrying 
it out is supposed to have some goodness, to call that virtue (and 
perhaps, as in the case of the quail, the goodness of the Buddhas 
also) to mind, and then to wish something, and that thing, however 
difficult, and provided there is nothing cruel in it, then comes to 
pass. It is analogous to the mystic power supposed to reside in 
names. Childers very properly points out that we have a very 
remarkable instance of an Act of Truth (though a very un-Buddhistic 
one) in the Hebrew book of the Kings II. i. 10 : 'And Elijah 
answered and said to the captain of fifty : " If I be a man of God, 
then let fire come down from heaven, and consume thee and thy 
fifty ! " And there came down fire from heaven, and consumed 
him and his fifty.' A great point, both in this legend and in the 
story of the quail, is that the power of nature to be overcome is one 
looked upon by the Brahmans as divine. 

* .Xullavagga X, 1, 6, translated in 'Vinaya Texts,' vol. iii,p. 325. 
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his death, in response to the question put by Su- 
bhadda the recluse : " But if in this system the 
brethren live the perfect life, then the world would 
not be bereft of Arahats 1 ." This last phrase is 
absolute, inclusive ; it cannot be explained away. 
If the first of these statements be correct, the second 
is misleading, if the second be right the first must be 
false. [131] This too is a double-pointed question, 
more confused than the jungle, more powerful than 
a strong man, more knotty than a knot. It is now 
put to you. Show the extent of the power of your 
knowledge, like a leviathan in the midst of the sea.' 

56. ' The Blessed One, O king, did make both 
those statements you have quoted. But they are 
different one from the other both in the spirit and 
in the letter. The one deals with the limit of the 
duration of the doctrine 2 , the other with the prac- 
tice of a religious life — two things widely distinct, as 
far removed one from the other as the zenith is from 
the surface of the earth, as heaven is from purga- 
tory, as good is from evil, and as pleasure is from 
pain. But though that be so, yet lest your enquiry 
should be vain, I will expound the matter further in 
its essential connection.' 

57. 'When the Blessed One said that the good 
law 3 would only endure for five hundred years, he 
said so declaring the time of its destruction, limiting 
the remainder of its existence. For he said : " The 
good law, Ananda, would endure for a thousand 
years if no women had been admitted to the 



1 Book of the Great Decease, V, 6a, translated in 'Buddhist 
Suttas,' p. 108. 
* Sasana. * Saddhammo. 
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Order. But now, Ananda, it will only last five 
hundred years." But in so saying, O king, did the 
Blessed One either foretell the disappearance of 
the good law, or throw blame on the clear under- 
standing thereof?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' Just so. It was a declaration of injury done, an 
announcement of the limit of what remained. As 
when a man whose income had been diminished 
might announce publicly, making sure of what re- 
mained : " So much property have I lost ; so much 
is still left" — [132] so did the Blessed One make 
known to gods and men what remained when he 
announced what had been lost by saying: "The 
good law will now, Ananda, endure for five hun- 
dred years." In so saying he was fixing a limit 
to religion. But when in speaking to Subhadda, 
and by way of proclaiming who were the true 
Sama»as, he said: "But if, in this system, the 
brethren live the perfect life, then the world would 
not be bereft of Arahats " — in so saying he was 
declaring in what religion consisted. You have 
confounded the limitation of a thing with the state- 
ment of what it is. But if you like I will tell you 
what the real connection between the two is. Listen 
carefully, and attend trustfully to what I say.' 

58. ' Suppose, O king, there were a reservoir quite 
full of fresh cool water, overflowing at the brim, but 
limited in size and with an embankment running all 
round it. Now if, when the water had not abated 
in that tank, a mighty cloud were to rain down rain 
continually, and in addition, on to the water already 
in it, would the amount of water in the tank decrease 
or come to an end ?' 
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' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' But why not, O king ?' 

' Because of the continual downpour of the rain.' 

'Just so, O king, is the glorious reservoir of the 
good law of the teaching of the Conqueror ever full 
of the clear fresh cool water of the practice of duty 
and virtue and morality and purity of life, and con- 
tinues overflowing all limits even to the very highest 
heaven of heavens. And if the children of the 
Buddha rain down into it continuously, and in 
addition, the rainfall of still further practice of duty 
and virtue and morality and purity of life, then will 
it endure for long, and the world will not be bereft 
of Arahats. This was the meaning of the Master's 
words when he said : " But if, Subhadda, in this 
system the brethren continue in perfectness of life, 
then will the world not be bereft of Arahats." ' 

59. ' Now suppose again, O king, that people were 
to continually supply a mighty fiery furnace with 
dried cow-dung, and dry sticks, and dry leaves — 
would that fire go out ?' 

[133] ' No indeed, Sir. Rather would it blaze 
more fiercely, and burn more brightly.' 

'Just so, O king, does the glorious teaching of 
the Conqueror blaze and shine over the ten thousand 
world systems by the practice of duty and virtue and 
morality and purity of life. And if, O king, in addi- 
tion to that, the children of the Buddha, devoting 
themselves to the five 1 kinds of spiritual exertion, con- 
tinue zealous in effort — if cultivating a longing for the 
threefold discipline, they train themselves therein — 

1 Pa#£a-padhanangani. This is curious. In the Pi/akas 
there are four kinds only. 
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if without ceasing they carry out to the full the 
conduct that is right, and absolutely avoid all that 
is wrong, and practise righteousness of life — then 
will this glorious doctrine of the Conqueror stand 
more and more stedfast as the years roll on, and 
the world will not be bereft of Arahats. It was 
in reference to this, O king, that the Master spake 
when he said : " But if, Subhadda, in this system the 
brethren continue in perfectness of life, then will the 
world not be bereft of Arahats." ' 

60. ' Again, O king, suppose people were to con- 
tinually polish with fine soft red powder a stainless 
mirror that was already bright and shining, well 
polished, smooth, and glossy, would dirt and dust 
and mud arise on its surface ?' 

' No indeed, Sir. Rather would it become to a 
certainty even more stainless than before.' 

'Just so, O king, is the glorious doctrine of the 
Conqueror stainless by nature, and altogether free 
from the dust and dirt of evil. And if the children 
of the Buddha cleanse it by the virtue arising from 
the shaking off, the eradication of evil, from the 
practice of duty and virtue and morality and purity 
of life, then will this glorious doctrine endure for 
long, and the world will not be bereft of Arahats. It 
was in reference to this that the Blessed One spake 
when he said : " But if, Subhadda, in this system 
the brethren continue in righteousness of life, then 
will not the world be bereft of Arahats." For the 
teaching of the Master, O king, has its root in con- 
duct, has conduct as its essence, and stands fast so 
long as conduct does not decline V 

1 There is a paragraph here in the Sinhalese not found in the 
Pali. 
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61. 'Venerable Nagasena, when you speak of the 
disappearance of the good law, what do you mean 
by its disappearance ?' 

' There are three modes of the disappearance, O 
king, of a system of doctrine. And what are the 
three ? The decline of attainment to an intellectual 
grasp of it, the decline of conduct in accordance with 
it, and the decline of its outward form *. [134] When 
the attainment of it ceases, then even the man who 
conducts himself aright in it has no clear under- 
standing of it. By the decline of conduct the promul- 
gation of the rules of discipline ceases, only the out- 
ward form of the religion remains. When the outward 
form has ceased, the succession of the tradition is 
cut off. These are the three forms of the disap- 
pearance of a system of doctrine.' 

' You have well explained, venerable Nagasena, 
this dilemma so profound, and have made it plain. 
You have loosed the knot ; you have destroyed the 
arguments of the adversary, broken them in pieces, 
proved them wrong — you, O best of the leaders of 
schools !•' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the duration of 
the faith.] 



[the buddha's sinlessness.] 

62. ' Venerable Nagasena, had the Blessed One, 
when he became a Buddha, burnt out all evil in 
himself, or was there still some evil remaining in 
him ?' 

1 Ling a, possibly 'uniform.' Either the Order or the yellow 
robe, for instance, if the system were Buddhism. See below, IV, 
3.2- 
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'He had burnt out all evil. There was none left.' 

' But how, Sir ? Did not the Tathagata get hurt 
in his body ? ' 

'Yes, O king. At Ri^agaha a splinter of rock 
pierced his foot \ and once he suffered from dysen- 
tery 2 , and once when the humours of his body were 
disturbed a purge was administered to him s , and once 
when he was troubled with wind the Elder who waited 
on him (that is Ananda) gave him hot water *.' 

' Then, Sir, if the Tathagata, on his becoming a 
Buddha, has destroyed all evil in himself — this other 
statement that his foot was pierced by a splinter, 
that he had dysentery, and so on, must be false. 
But if they are true, then he cannot have been free 
from evil, for there is no pain without Karma. All 
pain has its root in Karma, it is on account of 
Karma that suffering arises 6 . This double-headed 
dilemma is put to you, and you have to solve it.' 

63. ' No, O king. It is not all suffering that has 
its root in Karma. There are eight causes by which 
sufferings arise, by which many beings suffer pain. 
And what are the eight ? Superabundance of wind, 
[135] and of bile, and of phlegm, the union of these 
humours, variations in temperature, the avoiding of 



1 See ATullavagga VII, 3, 9. 

2 See Mahaparinibbana Sutta IV, 21. 
* Mahavagga VIII, 1, 30-33. 

4 This is, no doubt, the occurrence recounted in the Mahavagga 
VI, 17, 1-4. Childers translates vatabadha by 'rheumatism,' 
but I adhere here to the translation adopted there. It is said in 
the Mahavagga that Ananda gave him, not hot water, but gruel. 
But the two are very similar, and in theTheri Githa 185, referring 
to the same event, it is hot water that is mentioned. 

8 That is, there can be no suffering without sin. Compare the 
discussion in St. John's Gospel, ch. ix. 
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dissimilarities, external agency, and Karma. From 
each of these there are some sufferings that arise, 
and these are the eight causes by which many beings 
suffer pain. And therein whosoever maintains that 
it is Karma that injures beings, and besides it there 
is no other reason for pain, his proposition is false.' 

' But, Sir, all the other seven kinds of pain have 
each of them also Karma as its origin, for they are 
all produced by Karma.' 

' If, O king, all diseases were really derived from 
Karma then there would be no characteristic marks 
by which they could be distinguished one from the 
other. When the wind is disturbed, it is so in one 
or other of ten ways — by cold, or by heat, or by 
hunger, or by thirst, or by over eating, or by standing 
too long, or by over exertion, or by walking too fast, 
or by medical treatment, or as the result of Karma, 
Of these ten, nine do not act in a past life or in a 
future life, but in one's present existence. There- 
fore it is not right to say that all pain is due to 
Karma. When the bile, O king, is deranged it is 
so in one or other of three ways — by cold, or by heat, 
or by improper food. When the phlegm is dis- 
turbed it is so by cold, or by heat, or by food and 
drink. When either of these three humours are 
disturbed or mixed, it brings about its own special, 
distinctive pain. Then there are the special pains 
arising from variations in temperature, avoidance of 
dissimilarities, and external agency \ And there is 
the act that has Karma as its fruit, and the pain so 
brought about arising from the act done. So what 

1 As was pointed out above, IV, 1, 33, many of these medical 
terms are very doubtful. 
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arises as the fruit of Karma is much less than that 
which arises from other causes. And the ignorant 
go too far [136] when they say that every pain is 
produced as the fruit of Karma. No one without a 
Buddha's insight can fix the extent of the action of 
Karma.' 

64. * Now when the Blessed One's foot was torn 
by a splinter of rock, the pain that followed was not 
produced by any other of the eight causes I have 
mentioned, but only by external agency. For De- 
vadatta, O king, had harboured hatred against the 
Tathagata during a succession of hundreds of thou- 
sands of births 1 . It was in his hatred that he 
seized hold of a mighty mass of rock, and pushed 
it over with the hope that it would fall upon his 
head. But two other rocks came together, and 
intercepted it before it had reached the Tathagata ; 
and by the force of their impact a splinter was torn 
off, and fell upon the Blessed One's foot, and made 
it bleed. Now this pain must have been produced 
in the Blessed One either as the result of his own 
Karma, or of some one else's act. For beyond 
these two there can be no other kind of pain. It is 
as when a seed does not germinate — that must be 
due either to the badness of the soil, or to a defect 
in the seed. Or it is as when food is not digested — 
that must be due either to a defect in the stomach, 
or to the badness of the food.' 

65. ' But although the Blessed One never suffered 
pain which was the result of his own Karma, or 
brought about the avoidance of dissimilarity 2 , yet 

1 So below, IV, 3, 28. 

* Visama-parihara-fa both in the Sinhalese and the Pali. 

[35] O 
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he suffered pain from each of the other six causes. 
And by the pain he could suffer it was not possible 
to deprive him of life. There come to this body of 
ours, O king, compounded of the four elements 1 , 
sensations desirable and the reverse, pleasant and 
unpleasant. Suppose, O king, a clod of earth were 
to be thrown into the air, and to fall again on to the 
ground. Would it be in consequence of any act 
it had previously done that it would so fall ? ' 

' No, Sir. There is no reason in the broad earth 
by which it could experience the result of an act 
either good or eviL It would be by reason of a 
present cause [137] independent of Karma that the 
clod would fall to earth again.' 

' Well, O king, the Tathagata should be regarded 
as the broad earth. And as the clod would fall on 
it irrespective of any act done by it, so also was 
it irrespective of any act done by him that that 
splinter of rock fell upon his foot' 

66. ' Again, O king, men tear up and plough the 
earth. But is that a result of any act previously 
done ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

'Just so with the falling of that splinter. And 
the dysentery which attacked him was in the same 
way the result of no previous act, it arose from the 
union of the three humours. And whatsoever 
bodily disease fell upon him, that had its origin, 
not in Karma, but in one or other of the six causes 
referred to. For it has been said, O king, by the 
Blessed One, by him who is above all gods, in the 
glorious collection called the Sa/«yutta Nikaya in 

1 Water, fire, air, and earth (Spo, te^o, vayo, pa/Aavi). 
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the prose Sutta, called after Moliya Sivaka : " There 
are certain pains which arise in the world, Sivaka, 
from bilious humour. And you ought to know 
for a certainty which those are, for it is a matter of 
common knowledge in the world which they are. 
But those Samaras and Brahmans, Sivaka, who are 
of the opinion and proclaim the view that what- 
soever pleasure, or pain, or indifferent sensation, 
any man experiences, is always due to a previous 
act — they go beyond certainty, they go beyond 
knowledge, and therein do I say they are wrong. 
And so also of those pains which arise from the 
phlegmatic humour, or from the windy humour, or 
from the union of the three, or from variation in 
temperature, or from avoidance of dissimilarity, [138] 
or from external action, or as the result of Karma. I n 
each case you should know for a certainty which those 
are, for it is a matter of common knowledge which 
they are. But those Samawas or Brahmans who are 
of the opinion or the view that whatsoever pleasure, 
or pain, or indifferent sensation, any man may expe- 
rience, that is always due to a previous act — they 
go beyond certainty, they go beyond common know- 
ledge. And therein do I say they are wrong." So, 
O king, it is not all pain that is the result of Karma. 
And you should accept as a fact that when the 
Blessed One became a Buddha he had burnt out all 
evil from within him.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! It is so ; and I accept it 
as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the Buddha's 
sinlessness ] 



o 2 
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[ON THE ADVANTAGES OF MEDITATION 1 .] 

67. 'Venerable Nagasena, your people say that 
everything which a Tathagata has to accomplish 
that had the Blessed One already carried out when 
he sat at the foot of the Tree of Wisdom 2 . There 
was then nothing that he had yet to do, nothing 
that he had to add to what he had already done. 
But then there is also talk of his having immediately 
afterwards remained plunged for three months in 
ecstatic contemplation 3 . If the first statement be 
correct, then the second must be false. And if the 
second be right, then the first must be wrong. 
There is no need of any contemplation to him who 
has already accomplished his task. It is the man 
who still has something left to do, who has to think 
about it. [139] It is the sick man who has need 

, of medicine, not the healthy ; the hungry man who 
\ has need of food, not the man whose hunger is 
\ quenched. This too is a double-headed dilemma, 
and you have to solve it ! ' 

68. ' Both statements, O king, are true. Con- 

1 Pa/isallS»a (not samadhi), rendered throughout in the 
Sinhalese by wiweka. 

* I have not been able to find this statement in any of the 
Pi/aka texts. 

5 Here again our author seems to be referring to a tradition 
later than the Pi/akas. In the Mahavagga (see our version in the 
' Vinaya Texts,' vol. i, pp. 74-81) there is mention only of four 
periods of seven days, and even during these not of pa/isallS«a, 
but of samadhi. The former of these two terms only occurs at 
the conclusion of the twenty-eight days (MahSvagga I, 5, 2). Even 
in the later orthodox literature the period of meditation is still not 
three months, but only seven times seven days. See the passages 
quoted in Professor Oldenberg's note at p. 75 of the ' Vinaya 
Texts,' vol. i. 
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templation has many virtues. All the Tathagatas 
attained, in contemplation, to Buddhahood, and 
practised it in the recollection of its good qualities. 
And they did so in the same way as a man who 
had received high office from a king would, in the 
recollection of its advantages, of the prosperity he 
enjoyed by means of it, remain constantly in attend- 
ance on that king — in the same way as a man who, 
having been afflicted and pained with a dire disease, 
and having recovered his health by the use of 
medicine, would use the same medicine again and 
again, calling to mind its virtue.' 

69. ' And there are, O king, these twenty and 
eight good qualities of meditation in the perception 
of which the Tathagatas devoted themselves to it. 
And which are they ? Meditation preserves him 
who meditates, it gives him long life, and endows 
him with power, it cleanses him from faults, it re- 
moves from him any bad reputation giving him a 
good name, it destroys discontent in him filling him 
with content, it releases him from all fear endowing 
him with confidence, it removes sloth far from him 
filling him with zeal, it takes away lust and ill-will 
and dullness, it puts an end to pride, it breaks down 
all doubt, it makes his heart to be at peace, it 
softens his mind, [140] it makes him glad, it makes 
him grave, it gains him much advantage, it makes 
him worthy of reverence, it fills him with joy, it fills 
him with delight, it shows him the transitory nature 
of all compounded things, it puts an end to rebirth, 
it obtains for him all the benefits of renunciation. 
These, O king, are the twenty and eight virtues of 
meditation on the perception of which the Tatha- 
gatas devote themselves to it. But it is because 
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the Tathagatas, O king, long for the enjoyment of 
the bliss of attainment, of the joy of the tranquil state 
of Nirva«a, that they devote themselves to medita- 
tion, with their minds fixed on the end they aim at. 

70. ' And there are four reasons for which the 
Tathagatas, O king, devote themselves to medi- 
tation. And what are the four? That they may 
dwell at ease, O king — and on account of the abun- 
dance of the advantages of meditation, advantages 
without drawback — and on account of its being the 
road to all noble things without exception — and 
because it has been praised and lauded and exalted 
and magnified by all the Buddhas. These are the 
reasons for which the Tathagatas devote themselves 
to it. So it is not, great king, because they have 
anything left to do, or anything to add to what they 
have already accomplished, but because they have 
perceived how diversified are the advantages it pos- 
sesses, that they devote themselves to meditation.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to meditation.] 



[THE LIMIT OF THREE MONTHS.] 

71. 'Venerable Nagasena, it has been said by the 
Blessed One : " The Tathagata, Ananda, has thought 
out and thoroughly practised, developed, accumulated, 
and ascended to the very height of the four paths to 
saintship \ and so mastered them as to be able to 
use them as a means of mental advancement, and as 
a basis for edification — and he therefore, Ananda, 

1 ./TattSro iddhi-pSdl 
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should he desire it, might remain alive for a Kalpa, 
or for that portion of a Kalpa which has yet to run 1 ." 
And again he said : " At the end of three months 
from this time the Tathagata will die 2 ." If the first 
of these statements were true, then the limit of three 
months must have been false. If the second were 
true, [141] then the first must have been false. For 
the Tathagatas boast not without an occasion, the 
Blessed Buddhas speak no misleading words, but 
they utter truth, and speak sincerely. This too is a 
double-headed dilemma, profound, subtle, hard to 
expound. It is now put to you. Tear in sunder 
this net of heresy, put it on one side, break in pieces 
the arguments of the adversary ! ' 

72. ' Both these statements, O king, were made 
by the Blessed One. But Kalpa in that connection 
means the duration of a man's life. And the Blessed 
One, O king, was not exalting his own power when 
he said so, but he was exalting the power of saint- 
ship. It was as if a king were possessed of a horse 
most swift of foot, who could run like the wind. And 
in order to exalt the power of his speed the king were 
to say in the presence of all his court — townsfolk and 
country folk, hired servants and men of war, brah- 
mins, nobles, and officers : " If he wished it this noble 
steed of mine could cross the earth to its ocean 
boundary, and be back here again, in a moment s ! " 

1 Mahaparinibbina Sutta III, 60, translated in my 'Buddhist 
Suttas,' pp. 57, 58. 

* Ibid. Ill, 63, translated loc. cit. p. 59. 

* So it is said of the ' Horse-treasure ' of the Great King of 
Glory in the Mahlsudassana Sutta I, 29 (translated in my ' Buddhist 
Suttas,' p. 256), that ' it passed over along the broad earth to its 
very ocean boundary, and then returned again, in time for the 
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Now though he did not try to test the horse's speed 
in the presence of the court, yet it had that speed, 
and was really able to go along over the earth to 
its ocean boundary in a moment. Just so, O king, 
the Blessed One spake as he did in praise of the 
power of saintship, and so spake seated in the midst 
of gods and men, and of the men of the threefold 
wisdom and the sixfold insight — the Arahats pure 
and free from stain — when he said : " The Tatha- 
gata, Ananda, has thought out and practised, deve- 
loped, accumulated, and ascended to the very height 
of the four powers of saintship, and so mastered 
them as to be able to use them as a means of 
mental advancement, as a basis for edification. And 
he therefore, Ananda, should he desire it, might 
remain alive for a Kalpa, or the part of a Kalpa 
that has yet to run." And there was that power, 
O king, in the Tathagata, he could have remained 
alive for that time : and yet he did not show that 
power in the midst [142] of that assembly. The 
Blessed One, O king, is free from desire as respects 
all conditions of future life, and has condemned them 
all. For it has been said, O king, by the Blessed 
One : " Just, O Bhikkhus, as a very small quantity 
of excrement is of evil smell, so do I find no beauty 
in the very smallest degree of future life, not even 
in such for the time of the snapping of the fingers 1 ." 
Now would the Blessed One, O king, who thus 
looked upon all sorts and conditions of future life 



morning meal, to the royal city of Kusavati.' It is, of course, the 
sun horse which is meant. 

1 I have not traced this quotation in the Pi/akas, but it is prob- 
ably there. 
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as dung have nevertheless, simply because of his 
power of Iddhi, harboured a craving desire for 
future life ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' Then it must have been to exalt the power of 
Iddhi that he gave utterance to such a boast' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! It is so, and I accept it 
as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the three months.] 



Here ends the First Chapter. 
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Book IV. Chapter 2. 

[THE ABOLITION OF REGULATIONS.] 

1. 'Venerable Nagasena, it has been said by the 
Blessed One : " It is by insight, O Bhikkhus, that 
I preach the law, not without insight 1 ." On the 
other hand he said of the regulations of the Vinaya : 
" When I am gone, Ananda, let the Order, if it 
should so wish, abolish all the lesser and minor 
precepts 2 ." Were then these lesser and minor pre- 
cepts wrongly laid down, or established in ignorance 
and without due cause, that the Blessed One 
allowed them to be revoked after his death ? If the 
first statement had been true, the second would 
have been wrong. If the second statement were 
really made, [143] then the first was false. This 
too is a double-headed problem, fine, subtle, abstruse, 
deep, profound, and hard to expound. It is now 
put to you, and you have to solve it' 

2. ' In both cases, O king, the Blessed One said 
as you have declared. But in the second case it 
was to test the Bhikkhus that he said it, to try 
whether, if leave were granted them, they would, 
after his death, revoke the lesser and minor regu- 
lations, or still adhere to them. It runs as if a 

1 Not traced as yet. 

* MahSparinibbana Sutta VI, 3 (translated in my ' Buddhist 
Suttas,' p. 112). The incident is referred to in the Aullavagga 
XI, 1, 9, 10, and in his commentary on that passage Buddhaghosa 
mentions the discussion between Milinda and Nagasena, and quotes 
it as an authority in support of his interpretation. 
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king of kings were to say to his sons : " This great 
country, my children, reaches to the sea on every 
side. It is a hard thing to maintain it with the 
forces we have at our disposal. So when I am gone 
you had better, my children, abandon the outlying 
districts along the border." Now would the princes, 
O king, on the death of their father, give up those 
outlying districts, provinces already in their power ? ' 

' No indeed, Sir. Kings are grasping. The 
princes might, in the lust of power, subjugate an 
extent of country twice or thrice the size of what 
they had, but they would never give up what they 
already possessed.' 

'Just so was it, O king, that the Tathagata to 
test the Bhikkhus said : " When I am gone, Ananda, 
let the Order, if it should so wish, abolish all the 
lesser and minor precepts." But the sons of the 
Buddha, O king, in their lust after the law, and for 
emancipation from sorrow, might keep two hundred 
and fifty regulations l , but would never give up any 
one that had been laid down in ordinary course.' 

3. ' Venerable Nagasena, when the Blessed One 
referred to " lesser and minor precepts," this people 
might therein [144] be bewildered, and fall into 
doubt, and find matter for discussion, and be lost in 
hesitation, as to which were the lesser, and which 
the minor precepts.' 

' The lesser errors in conduct 2 , O king, are the 
lesser precepts, and the lesser errors in speech 3 are 
the minor precepts : and these two together make 
up therefore " the lesser and minor precepts." The 

1 The regulations in the Paiimokkha, which include all the most 
important ones, are only 220 in number. 

9 Dukka/am. * Dubbhasitam. 
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leading Elders too of old, O king, were in doubt 
about this matter, and they were not unanimous on 
the point at the Council held for the fixing of the 
text of the Scriptures 1 . And the Blessed One fore- 
saw that this problem would arise.' 

' Then this dark saying of the Conquerors, Naga- 
sena, which has lain hid so long, has been now 
to-day uncovered in the face of the world, and made 
clear to all.' 

[Here ends the problem as to the revocation 
of rules.] 



[esoteric teaching.] 

4. ' Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Blessed One : "In respect of the truths, Ananda, 
the Tathagata has no such thing as the closed fist 
of a teacher who keeps something back *." But 
on the other hand he made no reply to the question 
put by the son of the Malunkya woman 3 . This 
problem, Nagasena, will be one of two ends, on one 
of which it must rest, for he must have refrained 
from answering either out of ignorance, or out of 
wish to conceal something. If the first statement 
be true it must have been out of ignorance. But 

1 In the JTullavagga XI, 1, 10, it is one of the faults laid to 
Ananda's charge, at the Council of Ra^agaha, that he had not 
asked for a definition of these terms. 

* Mahaparinibbana Sutta II, 32 (another passage from the same 
speech is quoted below, IV, 2, 29). 

9 See the two Malunkya Suttantas in the Ma^yAima Nikaya 
(vol. i, pp. 426-437 of Mr. Trenckner's edition for the Pali Text 
Society). With regard to the spelling of the name, which is 
doubtful, it may be noticed that Hma/i-kumbure' has Malunka 
throughout 
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if he knew, and still did not reply, then the first 
statement must be false. This too is a double- 
pointed dilemma. It is now put to you, and you 
have to solve it.' 

5. ' The Blessed One, O king, made that first 
statement to Ananda, and he did not reply to 
Malunkyi-putta's question. But that was neither 
out of ignorance, nor for the sake of concealing 
anything. There are four kinds of ways in which 
a problem may be explained. And which are the 
four ? There is the problem to which an explan- 
ation can be given that shall be direct and final. 
There is the problem which can be answered by 
going into details. There is the problem which can 
be answered by asking another. And there is the 
problem which can be put on one side. 

' And which, O king, is the problem to which a 
direct and final solution can be given ? It is such 
as this — " Is form impermanent ? " [145] " Is sen- 
sation impermanent?" "Is idea impermanent?" 
" Are the Confections impermanent ? " " Is con- 
sciousness impermanent ? " 

' And which is the problem which can be answered 
by going into details ? It is such as this — " Is form 
thus impermanent ? " and so on. 

'And which is the problem which can be an- 
swered by asking another ? It is such as this — 
"What then? Can the eye perceive all things?" 

' And which is the problem which can be put on 
one side ? It is such as this — " Is the universe 
everlasting?" "Is it not everlasting?" "Has it 
an end ? " " Has it no end ? " " Is it both endless 
and unending ? " " Is it neither the one nor the 
other ? " " Are the soul and the body the same 
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thing ? " " Is the soul distinct from the body ? " 
" Does a Tathagata exist after death ? " " Does he 
not exist after death ? " " Does he both exist and 
not exist after death ? " " Does he neither exist 
nor not exist after death ? " 

' Now it was to such a question, one that ought 
to be put on one side, that the Blessed One gave 
no reply to Malunkya-putta. And why ought such 
a question to be put on one side ? Because there is 
no reason or object for answering it. That is why 
it should be put aside. For the Blessed Buddhas 
lift not up their voice without a reason and without 
an object.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! Thus it is, and I accept 
it as you say ? ' 

[ Here ends the dilemma as to keeping some 
things back *.] 



[death.] 

6. ' Venerable Nagasena, this too was said by the 
Blessed One : " All men tremble at punishment, all 
are afraid of death V But again he said : " The 
Arahat has passed beyond all fear 3 ." How then, 
Nagasena ? does the Arahat tremble with the fear of 
punishment ? [146] Or are the beings in purgatory, 
when they are being burnt and boiled and scorched 
and tormented, afraid of that death which would 
release them from the burning fiery pit of that awful 
place of woe 4 ? If the Blessed One, Nagasena, 

1 See my note below on IV, 4, 8. * Dhammapada 129. 

' Not traced in these words, but identical in meaning with 
Dhammapada 39. 

4 Maha-niraya £avamana, 'when they are on the point of 
passing away from it.' For in Buddhism the time comes to each 
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really said that all men tremble at punishment, and 
all are afraid of death, then the statement that the 
Arahat has passed beyond fear must be false. But 
if that last statement is really by him, then the other 
must be false. This double-headed problem is now 
put to you, and you have to solve it.' 

7. ' It was not with regard to Arahats, O king, 
that the Blessed One spake when he said : " All men 
tremble at punishment, all are afraid of death." The 
Arahat is an exception to that statement, for all 
cause for fear has been removed from the Arahat '. 
He spoke of those beings in whom evil still existed, 
who are still infatuated with the delusion of self, who 
are still lifted up and cast down by pleasures and 
pains. To the Arahat, O king, rebirth in every 
state has been cut off, all the four kinds of future 
existence have been destroyed, every re-incarnation 
has been put an end to, the rafters 2 of the house of 
life have broken, and the whole house completely 
pulled^ down, the Confections have altogether lost 
their roots, good and evil have ceased, ignorance has 
been demolished, consciousness has no longer any 
seed (from which it could be renewed), all sin has 
been burnt away s , and all worldly conditions have 
been overcome 4 . Therefore is it that the Arahat is 
not made to tremble by any fear.' 

being in Niraya (often translated ' bell ') when he will pass away 
from it. 

1 That is from him who attained Nirvana in this life. Compare 
1 John iv. 18. 

' Phasfi for Phasuka. Compare Dhammapada 154, Manu 
VI, 79-81, and Sumahgala, p. 16. 

* Hina/i-kumbure' adds ' by the fire of t a pas.' 

4 Eight are meant — gain, loss, fame, dishonour, praise, blame, 
pleasures, pains. 
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8. 'Suppose, O king, a king had four chief 
ministers, faithful, famous, trustworthy, placed in 
high positions of authority. And the king, on some 
emergency arising, were to issue to them an order 
touching all the people in his realm, saying : " Let 
all now pay up a tax, and do you, as my four 
officers, carry out what is necessary in this emer- 
gency." Now tell me, O king, would the tremor 
which comes from fear of taxation arise in the 
hearts of those ministers ? ' 

' No, Sir, it would not.' 

' But why not ? ' 

' They have been appointed by the king to high 
office. Taxation does not affect them, they are be- 
yond taxation. It was the rest that the king referred 
to when he gave the order : [147] " Let all pay tax." ' 

'Just so, O king, is it with the statement that all 
men tremble at punishment, all are afraid of death. 
In that way is it that the Arahat is removed from 
every fear.' 

9. ' But, Nagasena, the word " all " is inclusive, 
none are left out when it is used. Give me a 
further reason to establish the point' 

' Suppose, O king, that in some village the lord of 
the village were to order the crier, saying : " Go, 
crier, bring all the villagers quickly together before 
me." And he in obedience to that order were to 
stand in the midst of the village and were thrice to 
call out : " Let all the villagers assemble at once in 
the presence of the lord !" And they should assemble 
in haste, and have an announcement made to the 
lord, saying : " All the villagers, Sire, have assembled. 
Do now whatsoever you require." Now when the 
lord, O king, is thus summoning all the heads of 
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houses, he issues his order to all the villagers, but it 
is not they who assemble in obedience to the order ; 
it is the heads of houses. And the lord is satisfied 
therewith, knowing that such is the number of his 
villagers. There are many others who do not 
come — women and men, slave girls and slaves, 
hired workmen, servants, peasantry, sick people, 
oxen, buffaloes, sheep, and goats, and dogs — but all 
those do not count. It was with reference to the 
heads of houses that the order was issued in the 
words : " Let all assemble." J ust so, O king, it is 
not of Arahats that it was said that all are afraid of 
death. [148] The Arahat is not included in that 
statement, for the Arahat is one in whom there 
is no longer any cause that could give rise to fear.' 

10. ' There is the non-inclusive expression, O king, 
whose meaning is non-inclusive, and the non-inclusive 
expression whose meaning is inclusive ; there is the 
inclusive expression whose meaning is non-inclusive, 
and the inclusive expression whose meaning is 
inclusive. And the meaning, in each case, should 
be accepted accordingly. And there are five ways 
in which the meaning should be ascertained — by the 
connection, and by taste, and by the tradition of the 
teachers, and by the meaning, and by abundance 
of reasons. And herein " connection " means the 
meaning as seen in the Sutta itself, " taste " means 
that it is in accordance with other Suttas, " the 
tradition of the teachers" means what they hold, 
" the meaning " means what they think, and " abun- 
dance of reasons " means all these four combined 1 .' 

r 1 •— " - — ■■ ■ — ...—--—-■-- 

1 This is much more obscure in Pali than in English. In the 
Pali the names of each of the five methods are ambiguous. ' Con- 
nection,' for instance, is in Pili aha££a-pada, which is only 

[35] ? 
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ii. 'Very well, Nagasena ! I accept it as you 
say. The Arahat is an exception in this phrase, and 
it is the rest of beings who are full of fear. But 
those beings in purgatory, of whom I spoke, who are 
suffering painful, sharp, and severe agonies, who are 
tormented with burnings all over their bodies and 
limbs, whose mouths are full of lamentation, and 
cries for pity, and cries of weeping and wailing and 
woe, who are overcome with pains too sharp to be 
borne, who find no refuge nor protection nor help, 
who are afflicted beyond measure, who in the worst 
and lowest of conditions are still destined to a cer- 
tainty to further pain, who are being burnt with 
hot, sharp, fierce, and cruel flames, who are giving 
utterance to mighty shouts and groans born of horror 
and fear, who are embraced by the garlands of flame 
which intertwine around them from all the six direc- 
tions, and flash in fiery speed through a hundred 
leagues on every side — can those poor burning 
wretches be afraid of death ?' 

4 Yes, they can.' 

' But, venerable Nagasena, is not purgatory a 
place of certain pain ? And, if so, why should the 
beings in it be afraid of death, which would release 
them from that certain pain ? What ! Are they fond 
of purgatory ? ' 

' No, indeed. They like it not. They long to be 
released from it. It is the power of death of which 
they are afraid.' 

1 Now this, Nagasena, I cannot believe, that they, 
who want to be released, should be afraid of rebirth. 

found elsewhere (see .ATuIlavagga VI, 4, 3, and my note there) as 
the name of a kind of chair. And there is similar ambiguity in the 
other words. 
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[149] They must surely, Nagasena, rejoice at the 
prospect of the very condition that they long for. 
Convince me by some further reason V 

12. ' Death, great king, is a condition which those 
who have not seen the truth 2 are afraid of. About 
it this people is anxious and full of dread. Whoso- 
ever is afraid of a black snake, or an elephant or 
lion or tiger or leopard or bear or hyena or wild 
buffalo or gayal, or of fire or water, or of thorns or 
spikes or arrows, it is in each case of death that he 
is really in dread, and therefore afraid of them. 
This, O king, is the majesty of the essential nature 
of death. And all being not free from sin are in 
dread and quake before its majesty. In this sense 
it is that even the beings in purgatory, who long to 
be released from it, are afraid of death.' 

1 3. ' Suppose, O king, a boil were to arise, full of 
matter, on a man's body, and he, in pain from that 
disease, and wanting to escape from the danger of 
it, were to call in a physician and surgeon. And the 
surgeon, accepting the call, were to make ready some 
means or other for the removal of his disease — were 
to have a lancet sharpened, or to have sticks put 
into the fire to be used as cauterisers, or to have 
something ground on a grindstone to be mixed in a 
salt lotion. Now would the patient begin to be in 
dread of the cutting of the sharp lancet, or of the 
burning of the pair of caustic sticks, or of the 
application of the stinging lotion?' 

' Yes, he would.' 



1 Karawcna, perhaps he means ' by an example.' 
1 Adi/Ma-sa££anaa>. It may also mean 'who have not per- 
ceived the (Four Noble) Truths/ 

P 2 
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' But if the sick man, who wants to be free from 
his ailment, can fall into dread by the fear of pain, 
just so can the beings in purgatory, though they long 
to be released from it, fall into dread by the fear of 
death.' 

14. 'And suppose, O king, a man who had com- 
mitted an offence against the crown, when bound 
with a chain, and cast into a dungeon, were to long 
for release. And the ruler, wishing to release him, 
were to send for him. Now would not that man, 
who had thus offended, and knew it, be in dread 
[150] of the interview with the king ?' 

' Yes, Sir.' 

' But if so, then can also the beings in purgatory, 
though they long to be released from it, yet be afraid 
of death.' 

' Give me another illustration by which I may be 
able to harmonise l (this apparent discrepancy).' 

' Suppose, O king, a man bitten by a poisonous 
snake should be afraid, and by the action of the 
poison should fall and struggle, and roll this way and 
that. And then that another man, by the repetition 
of a powerful charm, should compel that poisonous 
snake to approach to suck the poison back again 2 . 
Now when the bitten man saw the poisonous snake 
coming to him, though for the object of curing him, 
would he not still be in dread of it ?' 

« Yes, Sir.' 

' Well, it is just so with the beings in purgatory. 

1 Okappeyyaw. See the Old Commentary at Pi&ttiya 1, a, 6. 

* On this belief the 69th (ritaka is founded. See Fausboll, 
vol. i, pp. 310, 311 (where, as Mr. Trenckner points out, we 
must read in the verse the same word pa££&£am as we have 
here). 
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Death is a thing disliked by all beings. And there- 
fore are they in dread of it though they want to be 
released from purgatory.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the fear of death.] 



[PIRIT.] 

15. 'Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Blessed One : 
" Not in the sky, not in the ocean's midst, 
Not in the most secluded mountain cleft, 
Not in the whole wide world is found the spot 
Where standing one could 'scape the snare of 
death V 
But on the other hand the Pirit service was promul- 
gated by the Blessed One 2 — that is to say, the 
Ratana Sutta and the Khanda-paritta and the Mora- 
paritta and the Dha^agga-paritti [151] and the 
A/ana/iya-paritta and the Anguli-mala-paritta. If, 
Nagasena, a man can escape death's snare neither 
by going to heaven, nor by going into the midst of 
the sea, nor by going to the summits of lofty palaces, 

1 Either Dhammapada 127, which is the same except the last 
word (there ' an evil deed'), or Dhammapada 128, except the last 
line (which is there ' where standing death would not overtake one '). 

1 This is a service used for the sick. Its use so far as the 
Pi/akas are known has been nowhere laid down by the Buddha, or 
by words placed in his mouth. This is the oldest text in which 
the use of the service is referred to. But the word Paritti (Pirit) is 
used in jfullavagga V, 6, of an asseveration of love for snakes, to 
be used as what is practically a charm against snake bite, and that 
is attributed to the Buddha. The particular Suttas and passages 
hejre referred to are all in the Pi/akas. 
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nor to the caves or grottoes or declivities or clefts 
or holes in the mountains, then is the Pirit ceremony 
useless. But if by it there is a way of escape from 
death, then the statement in the verse I quoted is 
false. This too is a double-headed problem, more 
knotty than a knot. It is now put to you, and you 
have to solve it.' 

16. ' The Blessed One, O king, said the verse you 
have quoted, and he sanctioned Pirit 1 . But that is only 
meant for those who have some portion of their life 
yet to run, who are of full age, and restrain themselves 
from the evils of Karma. And there is no ceremony 
or artificial means 2 for prolonging the life of onewhose 
allotted span of existence has come to an end. Just, 
O king, as with a dry and dead log of wood, dull s , 
and sapless, out of which all life has departed, which 
has reached the end of its allotted period of life, — 
you might have thousands of pots of water poured 
over it, but it would never become fresh again or 
put forth sprouts or leaves. Just so there is no 
ceremony or artificial means, no medicine and no 
Pirit, which can prolong the life of one whose allotted 
period has come to an end. All the medicines in 
the world are useless, O king, to such a one, but 
Pirit is a protection and assistance to those who 
have a period yet to live, who are full of life, and 
restrain themselves from the evil of Karma. And 
it is for that use that Pirit was appointed by the 

1 See last note. Hina/i-kumbure' renders ' preached Pirit,' which 
is quite in accordance with the Pi/akas, as the Suttas of which it is 
composed are placed in his mouth. 

* Upakkamo. Compare the use of the word at Aullavagga 
VII, 3, 10; Sumangala 69, 71. Utpatti-kramayek says the 
Sinhalese. 

3 Ko/Spa. See Gataka III, 495, and the commentary there. 
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Blessed One. Just, O king, as a husbandman guards 
the grain when it is ripe and dead and ready for 
harvesting from the influx of water, but makes it 
grow by giving it water when it is young, and dark 
in colour like a cloud, and full of life — just so, 
O king, should the Pirit ceremony be put aside and 
neglected in the case of one who has reached his 
allotted term of life, [152] but for those who have a 
period yet to run and are full of vigour, for them 
the medicine of Pirit may be repeated, and they will 
profit by its use.' 

1 7. ' But, Nagasena, if he who has a term of life 
yet to run will live, and he who has none will die, 
then medicine and Pirit are alike useless.' 

' Have you ever seen, O king, a case of a disease 
being turned back by medicine ? ' 

' Yes, several hundred times.' 

' Then, O king, your statement as to the ineffi- 
ciency of Pirit and medicine must be wrong.' 

' I have seen, Nagasena, doctors administer medi- 
cines by way of draughts or outward applications, 
and by that means the disease has been assuaged.' 

'And when, O king, the voice of those who are 
repeating Pirit is heard, the tongue may be dried 
up, and the heart beat but faintly, and the throat be 
hoarse, but by that repetition all diseases are allayed, 
all calamities depart. Again, have you ever seen, O 
king, a man who has been bitten by a snake having 
the poison resorbed under a spell (by the snake who 
gave the bite 1 ) or destroyed (by an antidote) or 
having a lotion applied above or below the spot 2 ?' 

1 See above, IV, 2, 14. 

* All this sentence is doubtful. Dr. Morris has a learned note 
on the difficult words used (which only occur here) in the ' Journal 
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'Yes, that is common custom to this day in the 
world' 

' Then what you said that Pirit and medicine are 
alike useless is wrong. And when Pirit has been 
said over a man, a snake, ready to bite, will not bite 
him, but close his jaws — the club which robbers hold 
aloft to strike him with will never strike ; they will 
let it drop, and treat him kindly — the enraged 
elephant rushing at him will suddenly stop — the 
burning fiery conflagration surging towards him will 
die out — the malignant poison he has eaten will 
become harmless, and turn to food — assassins who 
have come to slay him will become as the slaves 
who wait upon him — and the trap into which he 
has trodden will hold him not. 

1 8. ' Again, have you never heard, O king, of that 
hunter who during seven hundred years failed to 
throw his net over the peacock who had taken Pirit, 
but snared him the very day [153] he omitted to 
do so 1 ?' 

' Yes, I have heard of it. The fame of it has gone 
through all the world.' 

'Then what you said about Pirit and medicine 
being alike useless must be wrong. And have you 
never heard of the Danava 2 who, to guard his wife, 

of the Pali Text Society' for 1884, p. 87. Htna/i-kumbure\ 
p. 191, translates as follows: Maha ra^aneni, wisha winasa 
karannawfi mantra padayakin wishaya baswana laddawfi, 
wisha sanhinduwana laddawO, tirddhadho bhagayehi 
awushadha ^alayen temana ladd&wu, nayaku wisin 
dash/a karana laddawu kisiwek topa wisin dakna. ladde 
dceyi wiMla seka. 

1 This is the Mora-GStaka, Nos. 159, 491, or (which is the same 
thing) the Mora-ParitUL 

1 An Asura, enemy of the gods, a Titan. Rakshasa says the 
Sinhalese. 
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put her into a box, and swallowing it, carried her 
about in his stomach. And how a Vidyadhara ' 
entered his mouth, and played games with his wife. 
And how the Danava when he became aware of it, 
vdmited up the box, and opened it, and the moment he 
did so the Vidyadhara escaped whither he would 2 ? ' 

' Yes, I have heard that. The fame of it too has 
gone throughout the world/ 

' Well, did not the Vidyadhara escape capture by 
the power of Pirit ?' 

' Yes, that was so.' 

' Then there must be power in Pirit. And have 
you heard of that other Vidyadhara who got into 
the harem of the king of Benares, and committed 
adultery with the chief queen, and was caught, and 
then became invisible, and got away 8 ?' 

' Yes, I heard that story.' 

' Well, did not he too escape capture by the power 
of Pirit?' 

' Yes, Sir.' 

' Then, O king, there must be power in Pirit.' 

19. 'Venerable Nagasena, is Pirit a protection to 
everybody ? ' 

1 They are a kind of genii, with magical powers, who are 
attendants on the god .Siva (and therefore, of course, enemies of 
the Danavas). They are not mentioned in the Pi/akas. 

s I don't know where this story comes from. It is not in the 
Pi/akas anywhere. But Hma/i-kumburg gives the fairy tale at full 
length, and in the course of it calls the VidySdharas by name 
Wayassa-putra, ' Son of the Wind.' He quotes also a gatha" which 
he places, not in the mouth of the Bodisat, but of Buddha himself. 
I cannot find the tale either in the GStakabook, as far as published 
by Professor Fausboll, or in the Katha Sarit Sagara, though I have 
looked all through both. 

8 See last note. 
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' To some, not to others.' 

4 Then it is not always of use ? ' 

' Does food keep all people alive ? ' 

' Only some, not others.' 

' But why not ? ' 

' Inasmuch as some, eating too much of that same 
food, die of cholera.' 

' So it does not keep all men alive ? ' 

' There are two reasons which make it destroy 
life — over-indulgence in it, and weakness of diges- 
tion. And even life-giving food may be made 
poisonous by an evil spell.' 

' Just so, O king, is Pirit a protection to some and 
not to others. And there are three reasons [164] 
for its failure — the obstruction of Karma, and of 
sin, and of unbelief. That Pirit which is a protec- 
tion to beings loses its protecting power by acts 
done by those beings themselves. Just, O king, as 
a mother lovingly nourishes the son who has entered 
her womb, and brings him forth with care '. And 
after his birth she keeps him clean from dirt and 
stains and mucus, and anoints him with the best and 
most costly perfumes, and when others abuse or 
strike him she seizes them and, full of excitement, 
drags them before the lord of the place. But when 
her son is naughty, or comes in late, she strikes him 
with rods or clubs on her knee or with her hands. 
Now, that being so, would she get seized and dragged 
along, and have to appear before the lord ? ' 

' No, Sir.' 

♦ But why not ? ' 

* UpaHrena, which the Sinhalese repeats and construes with 
poseti. 
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' Because the boy was in fault.' 

'Just in the same way, O king, will Pint which is 
a protection to beings, yet, by their own fault, turn 
against them.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! The problem has been 
solved, the jungle made clear, the darkness made 
light, the net of heresy unravelled — and by you, O 
best of the leaders of schools !' 



[Here ends the dilemma as to Pirit.] 



[mAra, the evil one.] 

20. ' Venerable Nagasena, your people say thus : 
" The Tathagata was in the constant receipt of the 
things necessary for a recluse — robes, food, lodging, 
and the requisites for the sick." And again they 
say : " When the Tathagata entered the Brahman 
village called the Five Sala trees he received nothing, 
and had to return with his bowl as clean as before." 
If the first passage is true the second is false, and if 
the second passage is true [155] the first is false. 
This too is a double-headed problem, a mighty crux 
hard to unravel. It is now put to you. It is for 
you to solve it' 

21. 'Both statements are true, but when he re- 
ceived nothing that day, that was the work of Mara, 
the evil one.' 

' Then, Nagasena, how was it that the merit laid 
up by the Blessed One through countless aeons of 
time came to end that day ? How was it that Mara, 
who had only just been produced, could overcome 
the strength and influence of that merit ? In that 
case, Nagasena, the blame must fall in one of two 
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ways — either demerit must be more powerful than 
merit, or the power of Mara be greater than that of 
the Buddha. The root of the tree must be heavier 
than the top of it, or the sinner stronger than he who 
has heaped up virtue.' 

22. 'Great king, that is not enough to prove 
either the one or the other of your alternatives. 
Still a reason is certainly desirable in this matter. 
Suppose, O king, a man were to bring a compli- 
mentary present to a king of kings — honey or honey- 
comb or something of that kind. And the king's 
doorkeeper were to say to him : " This is the wrong 
time for visiting the king. So, my good fellow, take 
your present as quickly as ever you can, and go back 
before the king inflicts a fine upon you." And then 
that man, in dread and awe, should pick up his 
present, and return in great haste. Now would the 
king of kings, merely from the fact that the man 
brought his gift at the wrong time, be less powerful 
than the doorkeeper, or never receive a compli- 
mentary present any more ? ' 

' No, Sir. The doorkeeper turned back the giver 
of that present out of the surliness of his nature, and 
one a hundred thousand times as valuable [156] 
might be brought in by some other device.' 

' Just so, O king, it was out of the jealousy of his 
nature that Mara, the evil one, possessed the Brah- 
mans and householders at the Five Sala trees. And 
hundreds of thousands of other deities came up to 
offer the Buddha the strength-giving ambrosia from 
heaven, and stood reverencing him with clasped 
hands and thinking to themselves that they would 
thus imbue him with vigour.' 

23. ' That may be so, N&gasena. The Blessed 
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One found it easy to get the four requisites of a 
recluse — he, the best in the world — and at the 
request of gods and men he enjoyed all the re- 
quisites. But still Mara's intention to stop the 
supply of food to the Blessed One was so far car- 
ried out Herein, Sir, my doubt is not removed. 
I am still in perplexity and hesitation about this. 
My mind is not clear how the Tathagata, the 
Arahat, the supreme Buddha, the best of all the 
best in the world of gods and men, he who had so 
glorious a treasure of the merit of virtue, the un- 
equalled one, unrivalled and peerless, — how so vile, 
mean, insignificant, sinful, and ignoble a being as 
Mara could put any obstacle in the way of gifts to 
Him.' 

24. ' There are four kinds, O king, of obstacles — 
the obstacle to a gift not intended for any par- 
ticular person, to a gift set apart for some one, to 
the gift got ready, and to the enjoyment of a gift. 
And the first is when any one puts an obstacle in 
the way of the actual gift of a thing put ready to be 
given away, but not with a view to or having seen 
any particular donee, — an obstacle raised, for in- 
stance, by saying : " What is the good of giving 
it away to any one else ? " The second is when any 
one puts an obstacle in the way of the actual gift of 
food intended to be prepared to be given to a 
person specified. The third is when any one puts an 
obstacle in the way when such a gift has been got 
ready, but not yet accepted. And the fourth is 
when any one puts an obstacle in the way of the 
enjoyment of a gift already given (and so the 
property of the donee).' 

25. ' Now when Mara, the evil one, possessed the 
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Brahmans and householders at the Five Sala trees, 
the food in that case was neither the property of, nor 
got ready for, nor intended to be prepared specially 
for the Blessed One. [157] The obstacle was put 
in the way of some one who was yet to come, who 
had not arrived, and for whom no gift was intended. 
That was not against the Blessed One alone. But 
all who had gone out that day, and were coming to 
the village, failed to receive an alms. I know no 
one, O king, in the world of men and gods, no one 
among Maras or Brahmas, no one of the class of 
Brahmans or recluses, who could put any obstacle in 
the way of an alms intended for, or got ready for, 
or already given to the Blessed One. And if any 
one, out of jealousy, were to raise up any obstacle 
in that case, then would his head split into a 
hundred or into a thousand pieces.' 

26. 'There are four things, O king, connected 
with the Tathigatas, to which no one can do any 
harm. And what are the four ? To the alms 
intended for, and got ready for the Blessed One — 
to the halo of a fathom's length when it has once 
spread out from him — to the treasure of the know- 
ledge of his omniscience — and to his life. All these 
things, O king, are one in essence — they are free 
from defect, immovable, unassailable by other beings, 
unchangeable by other circumstances \ And Mira, 
the evil one, lay in ambush, out of sight, when he 
possessed the Brahmans and householders at the 
Five Sala trees. It was as when robbers, O king, 

1 AphusSni kiriySni, which I do not pretend to understand, 
and Mr. Trenckner says is unintelligible to him. Hinarf-kumbure' 
has : Anya kriyiwak no woedaganni bcewin apusana (sic) 
kriylyo ya. 
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hiding out of sight in the inaccessible country over 
the border, beset the highways. But if the king 
caught sight of them, do you think those robbers 
would be safe ? ' 

' No, Sir, he might have them cut into a hundred 
or a thousand pieces with an axe.' 

'Well, just so it was, hiding out of sight, that 
Mara possessed them. It was as when a married 
woman, in ambush, and out of sight, frequents the 
company of her paramour. [158] But if, O king, 
she were to carry on her intrigues in her husband's 
presence, do you think she would be safe ? ' 

' No, Sir, he might slay her, or wound her, or put 
her in bonds, or reduce her to slavery.' 

' Well. It was like that, hiding out of sight, that 
M&ra possessed them. But if, O king, he had 
raised any obstacle in the case of an alms intended 
for, got ready for, or in possession of the Blessed 
One, then his head would have split into a hundred 
or a thousand pieces.' 

' That is so, Nagasena. Mara, the evil one, 
acted after the manner of robbers, he lay in ambush, 
possessing the Brahmans and householders of the 
Five Sila trees. But if the same Mara, the evil 
one, had interfered with any alms intended for, or 
made ready for the Blessed One, or with his par- 
taking thereof, then would his head have been split 
into a hundred or a thousand pieces, or his bodily 
frame have been dissipated like a handful of chaff.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[ Here ends the dilemma as to Mira's interference 
with alms.] 
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[UNCONSCIOUS CRIME.] 

27. 'Venerable Nigasena, your people say: "Who- 
soever deprives a living being of life, without 
knowing that he does so, he accumulates very 
serious demerit 1 ." But on the other hand it was 
laid down by the Blessed One in the Vinaya: 
" There is no offence to him who acts in igno- 
rance 2 ." If the first passage is correct, the other 
must be false ; and if the second is right, the first 
must be wrong. This too is a double-pointed 
problem, hard to master, hard to overcome. It is 
now put to you, and you have to solve it.' 

28. ' Both the passages you quote, O king, were 
spoken by the Blessed One. But there is a differ- 
ence between the sense of the two. And what 
is that difference ? [159] There is a kind of offence 
which is committed without the co-operation of the 
mind 3 , and there is another kind which has that 
co-operation. It was with respect to the first of the 



1 Not traced as yet, in so many words. And though there are 
several injunctions in the Vinaya against acts which might haply, 
though unknown to the doer, destroy life (such, for instance, as 
drinking water without the use of a strainer), when these are all 
subjects of special rule, and in each case there is an exception in 
favour of the Bhikkhu who acts in ignorance of there being living 
things which could be killed. (See, for instance, Paflttiya 62, on 
the drinking of water.) 

a A^-anantassa ndpatti. PivHttiya LXI, 2, 3 (in the Old 
Commentary, not ascribed to the Buddha). 

* Saflfla-vimokkhS. I am not sure of the exact meaning of 
this difficult compound, which has only been found in this passage. 
Hina/l-kumbure' (p. 199) has: MahS ra^ineni, JittSngayen 
abhawayen midena bcewin saflfla-wimoksha-namwu 
apattit atteya, &c. (mid = muA). 
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two that the Blessed One said : " There is no 
offence to him who acts in ignorance V ' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to sins in ignorance.] 



[THE BUDDHA AND HIS FOLLOWERS.] 

29. ' Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Blessed One ; " Now the Tathagata thinks not, 
Ananda, that is he who should lead the brother- 
hood, or that the Order is dependent upon him 2 ." 
But on the other hand when describing the virtues 
and the nature of Metteyya, the Blessed One, he 
said thus : "He will be the leader of a brother- 
hood several thousands in number, as I am now 
the leader of a brotherhood several hundreds in 
number 3 ." If the first statement be right, then 
the second is wrong. If the second passage is right, 
the first must be false. This too is a double-pointed 
problem now put to you, and you have to solve it' 

30. ' You quote both passages correctly, O king. 
But in the dilemma that you put the sense in the 
one passage is inclusive, in the other it is not. It 
is not the Tathagata, O king, who seeks after a 
following, but the followers who seek after him. 

1 The Sinhalese has here a further page, giving examples of the 
two kinds of offences referred to, and drawing the conclusion for 
each. 

' Book of the Great Decease, II, 32 (translated in my ' Buddhist 
Suttas,' p. 37), just after the passage quoted above, IV, 2, 4. 

8 Not in any of the published texts. Metteyya is, of course, the 
Buddha to come, the expected messiah. 

[35] Q 
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[160] It is a mere commonly received opinion, O 
king, that " This is I," or " This is mine," it is not a 
transcendental truth '. Attachment is a frame of 
mind put away by the Tathagata, he has put away 
clinging, he is free from the delusion that " This is 
mine," he lives only to be a help to others 2 . Just 
as the earth, O king, is a support to the beings in 
the world, and an asylum to them, and they depend 
upon it, but the broad earth has no longing after 
them in the idea that " These belong to me " — just 
so is the Tathagata a support and an asylum to all 
beings, but has no longing after them in the idea 
that " These belong to me." And just as a mighty 
rain cloud, O king, pours out its rain, and gives 
nourishment to grass and trees, to cattle and to men, 
and maintains the lineage thereof, and all these 
creatures depend for their livelihood upon its rain, 
but the cloud has no feelings of longing in the 
idea that " These are mine " — just so does the 
Tathagata give all beings to know what are good 
qualities and maintains them in goodness, and all 
beings have their life in him, but the Tathagata has 
no feelings of longing in the idea that " These are 
mine." And why is it so ? Because of his having 
abandoned all self-regard s .' 

' Very good, N&gasena ! The problem has been 
well solved by variety of examples. The jungle 
has been made open, the darkness has been turned 



1 Sammuti . . . . na paramattho. 

* Upadaya avassayo hoti. 

' Attanudi/Miya pahinatta. See the passages quoted by 
Dr. Morris in the 'Journal of the Pali Text Society,' 1886, pp. 
113, 114. 
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to light, the arguments of the adversaries have 
been broken down, insight has been awakened in 
the sons of the Conqueror.' 



[Here ends the dilemma as to the Buddha and 
his following.] 



[schism.] 

31. ' Venerable Nagasena, your people say : " The 
Tathagata is a person whose following can never be 
broken up." And again they say : "At one stroke 
Devadatta seduced five hundred of the brethren 1 ." 
If the first be true the second is false, but if the 
second be correct then the first is wrong. [161] 
This too is a double-pointed problem, profound, 
hard to unravel, more knotty than a knot. By it 
these people are veiled, obstructed, hindered, shut 
in, and enveloped. Herein show your skill as 
against the arguments of the adversaries.' 

32. ' Both statements, O king, are correct. But 
the latter is owing to the power of the breach maker. 
Where there is one to make the breach, a mother 
will be separated from her son, and the son will 
break with the mother, or the father with the son 
and the son with the father, or the brother from the 
sister and the sister from the brother, or friend from 
friend. A ship pieced together with timber of all 
sorts is broken up by the force of the violence of 
the waves, and a tree in full bearing and full of sap 
is broken down by the force of the violence of the 
wind, and gold of the finest sort is divided by 

1 Neither of these phrases is to be found in the published 
texts in these words. But the latter sums up the episode related in 
the A'ullavagga VII, 4, 1. 

Q 2 
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bronze. But it is not the intention of the wise, it is 
not the will of the Buddhas, it is not the desire of 
those who are learned that the following of the 
Tathagata should be broken up. And there is a 
special sense in which it is said that that cannot be. 
It is an unheard-of thing, so far as I know, that his 
following could be broken up by anything done or 
taken, any unkindly word, any wrong action, any 
injustice, in all the conduct, wheresoever or what- 
soever, of the Tathagata himself. In that sense 
his following is invulnerable. And you yourself, 
do you know of any instance in all the ninefold 
word of the Buddha of anything done by a Bodisat 
which broke up the following of the Tathagata ?' 

' No, Sir. Such a thing has never been seen or 
heard in the world. It is very good, Nagasena, 
what you say : and I accept it so.' 



[Here ends the dilemma as to schism.] 



Here ends the Second Chapter. 
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Book IV. Chapter 3. 

[PRECEDENCE OF THE DHARMA.] 

I. 'Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Blessed One : " For it is the Dhamma, O Vasertha, 
which is ' the best in the world V as regards both 
what we now see, and what is yet to come 2 ." But 
again (according to your people) the devout layman 
who has entered the Excellent Way, for whom the 
possibility of rebirth in any place of woe has passed 
away, who has attained to insight, and to whom the 
doctrine is known, even such a one ought to salute 
and to rise from his seat in token of respect for, and to 
revere, any member of the Order.though a novice.and 
though he be unconverted 3 . Now if the Dhamma 
be the best that rule of conduct is wrong, but if 
that be right then the first statement must be wrong. 

1 This is a quotation from a celebrated verse, which is, as it were, 
the national anthem of those who, in the struggle for religious and 
ceremonial supremacy between the Brahmans and the nobles, took 
the side of the nobles (the Khattiyas). As might be expected it 
is not seldom found in the Buddhist Suttas, and is often put in the 
mouth of the Buddha, the most distinguished of these Khattiyas 
who were transcendental rather than military. It runs: 'The 
Khattiya is the best in the world of those who observe the rules of 
exogamous marriage, but of the whole race of men and gods he 
who has wisdom and righteousness is the best.' See, for instance, 
the Amba//Aa Sutta, in the Dtgha Nikaya, and the Sumangala 
VilSsinl on that passage. By ' best in the world' is meant 'entitled 
to take precedence before all others,' not best in the moral sense. 

* From the Aggaflfla Sutta in the Digha Nikaya. 

' I cannot give any authority for this, but it is no doubt correct 
Buddhism according to the spirit of the Pi/akas. 
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This too is a double-pointed problem. It is now 
put to you, and you have to solve it.' [162] 

2. ' The Blessed One said what you have quoted, 
and you have rightly described the rule of conduct. 
But there is a reason for that rule, and that is this. 
There are these twenty personal qualities, making up 
the Samawaship of a Sama«a, and these two outward 
signs 1 , by reason of which the Samawa is worthy of 
salutation, and of respect, and of reverence. And 
what are they ? The best form of self-restraint, the 
highest kind of self-control*, right conduct, calm 
manners 8 , mastery over (his deeds and words 4 ), sub- 
jugation (of his senses 5 ), long-suffering 6 , sympathy 7 , 

1 Lihg£ni. See above, IV, i, 6i. 

* Aggo niyamo. Hina/i-kumbure' takes agga in the sense of 
Arahatship: ' Niwan dena pratipattiyen yukta bawa.' 
Niyama is a self-imposed vow. 

3 Vihara, which the Sinhalese glosses by: 'Sansun iriya- 
patha wiharaaayen yukta bawa,' ('because he continues in 
the practice of tranquil deportment.') 

* Sarayama. ' Kaya wak sawyamayen yukta bawa.' 

* Sawvaro. ' Indriya sawvarayen yukta bawa.' 

* Khanti, which the Sinhalese repeats. 

' SoraMaw. 'Because he is docile and pleasant of speech,' 
says the Sinhalese: 'Suwah kikaru bhawayen yukta bawa.' 
It is an abstract noun formed from surata, and does not occur in 
Sanskrit, though Bohtlingk-Roth give one authority for it (under 
sauratya) from a Buddhist work, the Vyutpatti. It is one of the 
many instances in which the Buddhist ethics has put new and 
higher meaning into current phrases, for in Sanskrit literature 
surata (literally 'high pleasure') is used frequently enough, but 
almost without exception in an obscene sense. The commentary 
on 6'ataka III, 44a only repeats the word. It is there, as here, 
and in the Vyutpatti, and at Anguttara II, 15, 3, always allied with 
khanti. My translation follows Childers (who probably follows 
BOhtlingk-Roth) ; but the Sinhalese gloss here makes me very 
doubtful as to the exact connotation which the early Buddhists 
associated with ' high pleasure.' 
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the practice of solitude \ love of solitude 2 , medita- 
tion 3 , modesty and fear of doing wrong 4 , zeal 6 , 
earnestness 6 , the taking upon himself of the pre- 
cepts 7 , recitation (of the Scriptures) 8 , asking ques- 
tions (of those wise in the Dhamma and Vinaya), 
rejoicing in the Stlas and other (rules of morality), 
freedom from attachment (to the things of the world), 
fulfilment of the precepts — and the wearing of the 
yellow robe, and the being shaven. [163] In the 
practice of all these things does the member of the 
Order live. By being deficient in none of them, by 
being perfect in all, accomplished in all, endowed 
with all of them does he reach forward to the con- 
dition of Arahatship, to the condition of those who 
have nothing left to learn ; he is marching towards 
the highest of all lands 9 . Thus it is because he sees 
him to be in the company of the Worthy Ones (the 
Arahats) that the layman who has already entered 
on the Excellent Way thinks it worthy in him 10 to 

1 Ekatta-£ariya='Ekaldwa hcesirimen yukta bawa.' 

* Ekatttbhirati. 

* Pa/isalla»an, not samadhi. A'ittekagrata says the Sin- 
halese. 

4 Hiri-otappan. 

4 Viriyan, 'the zeal of the fourfold effort (pradhana) towards 
the making of Arahatship,' is the Sinhalese gloss. 

* AppamSdo, 'in the search for Arahatship/ says Hina/i- 
kumbure\ 

* Sikkhd-samSdanan. ' Learning them, investigating their 
meaning, love of the virtuous law laid down in them,' expands 
Htna/i-kumbure\ 

* Uddero. There is a lacuna here in the Sinhalese. It has 
nothing more till we come to the shaven head. 

' Amn'ta maha avaka^a bhumiya/a says the Sinhalese 
(p. 205). 

10 Arahati. I have endeavoured to imitate the play upon the 
words. 
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reverence and to show respect to the Bhikkhu, though 
be may be, as yet, unconverted It is because he 
sees him to be in the company of those in whom all 
evil has been destroyed, because he feels that he is 
not in such society 1 , that the converted layman 
thinks it worthy of him to do reverence and to show 
respect to the unconverted Bhikkhu. It is because 
he knows that he has joined the noblest brotherhood, 
and that he himself has reached no such state, that 
the converted layman holds it right to do reverence 
and to show respect to the unconverted Bhikkhu — 
because he knows that he listens to the recitation of 
the Patimokkha, while he himself can not — because 
he knows that he receives men into the Order, and 
thus extends the teaching of the Conqueror, which 
he himself is incapable of doing — because he knows 
that he carries out innumerable precepts, which he 
himself cannot observe — because he knows that he 
wears the outward signs of Samawaship, and carries out 
the intention of the Buddha, while he himself is gone 
away far from that — because he knows that he, though 
he has given up his hair and beard, and is unanointed 
and wears no ornaments, yet is anointed with the 
perfume of righteousness, while he is himself addicted 
to jewelry and fine apparel — that the converted lay- 
man thinks it right to do reverence, and to show 
respect to the unconverted Bhikkhu.' 

3. ' And moreover, O king, it is because he knows 
that not only are all these twenty personal qualities 
which go to make a Sama«a, and the two outward 
signs, found in the Bhikkhu, but that he carries them 

1 N'atthi me so samayo ti: £ s&magri labhaya ma/a 
ncetceyi siti. 
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on, and trains others in them, that the converted 
layman, realising that he has no part in that tra- 
dition *, in that maintenance of the faith, thinks it 
right to reverence and to show respect to the con- 
verted Bhikkhu. [164] Just, O king, as a royal 
prince who learns his knowledge, and is taught the 
duties of a Khattiya, at the feet of the Brahman who 
acts as family chaplain 2 , when after a time he is 
anointed king, pays reverence and respect to his 
master in the thought of his being the teacher, and 
the carrier on of the traditions of the family, so is it 
right for the converted Bhikkhu to do reverence and 
to pay respect to the unconverted Bhikkhu.' 

4. 'And moreover, O king, you may know by 
this fact the greatness and the peerless glory of the 
condition of the Bhikkhus — that if a layman, a dis- 
ciple of the faith, who has entered upon the Excellent 
Way, should attain to the realisation of Arahatship, 
one of two results must happen to him, and there is 
no other — he must either die away on that very day, 
or take upon himself the condition of a Bhikkhu. 
For immovable, O king, is that state of renuncia- 
tion, glorious, and most exalted — I mean the con- 
dition of being a member of the Order ! ' 

' Venerable Nagasena, this subtle problem has 
been thoroughly unravelled by your powerful and 
great wisdom. No one else could solve it so unless 
he were wise as you.' 



[Here ends the problem as to the precedence of the 

Dharma.] 

1 Agamo, which the Sinhalese repeats. 

2 Purohita, which the Sinhalese repeats. 
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[THE HARM OF PREACHING.] 

5. ' Venerable Nagasena, you Bhikkhus say that 
the Tathagata averts harm from all beings, and does 
them good \ And again you say that when he was 
preaching the discourse based on the simile of the 
burning fire 2 hot blood was ejected from the mouths 
of about sixty Bhikkhus. By his delivery of that 
discourse he did those Bhikkhus harm and not good. 
So if the first statement is correct, the second is false ; 
and if the second is correct, the first [165] is false. 
This too is a double-pointed problem put to you, 
which you have to solve.' 

6. ' Both are true. What happened to them was 
not the Tathagata's doing, but their own.' 

* But, Nagasena, if the Tathagata had not delivered 
that discourse, then would they have vomited up hot 
blood ?' 

' No. When they took wrongly what he said, then 
was there a burning kindled within them, and hot 
blood was ejected from their mouths.' 

' Then that must have happened, Nagasena, 
through the act of the Tathagata, it must have been 
the Tathagata who was the chief cause s to destroy 
them. Suppose a serpent, Nagasena, had crept into 
an anthill, and a man in want of earth were to break 
into the anthill, and take the earth of it away. And 
by his doing so the entrance-hole to the anthill 

1 I cannot give chapter and verse for the words, but the senti- 
ment is common enough. 

* This is not the Aditta-pariydya given in the Mahavagga I, 
21, and the Aggikkhandupama Sutta in the 7th Book of the 
Ahguttara. 

* Adhikdra. Pradhana is the Sinhalese translation. 
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were closed up, and the snake were to die in conse- 
quence from want of air. Would not the serpent 
have been killed by that man's action ?' 

' Yes, O king.' 

' Just so, Nagasena, was the Tathagata the prime 
cause of their destruction.' 

7. ' When the Tathagata delivered a discourse, O 
king, he never did so either in flattery or in malice. 
In freedom both from the one and from the other 
did he speak. And they who received it aright were 
made wise \ but they who received it wrongly, fell. 
Just, O king, as when a man shakes a mango tree or 
a jambu tree or a mee tree *, such of the fruits on it 
as are full of sap and strongly fastened to it remain 
undisturbed, but such as have rotten stalks, and are 
loosely attached, fall to the ground — [166] so was it 
with his preaching. It was, O king, as when a hus- 
bandman, wanting to grow a crop of wheat, ploughs 
the field, but by that ploughing many hundreds and 
thousands of blades of grass are killed — or it was as 
when men, for the sake of sweetness, crush sugar- 
cane in a mill, and by their doing so such small 
creatures as pass into the mouth of the mill are 
crushed also — so was it that the Tathagata making 
wise those whose minds were prepared, preached the 
Dhamma without flattery and without malice. And 
they who received it aright were made wise, but they 
who received it wrongly, fell.' 

8. ' Then did not those Bhikkhus fall, Nagasena, 
just because of that discourse ? ' 

1 Bu^Aanti: unto Arahatship adds Hina/i-kumburS. 
* Madhuka. See Gataka IV, 434. The Sinhalese (p. 208) 
has mfgahak (Bassia Latifolia). 
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' How, then, could a carpenter by doing nothing to 
a piece of timber, and simply laying it by \ make it 
straight and fit for use ? ' 

' No, Sir. He would have to get rid of the bends 
out of it, if he wanted it straight and ready for use* 

'Just so, O king, the Tathagata could not, by 
merely watching over his disciples, have opened the 
eyes of those who were ready to see. But by getting 
rid of those who took the word wrongly he saved 
those prepared to be saved. And it was by their 
own act and deed, O king, that the evil-minded fell ; 
just as a plantain tree, or a bambti, or a she-mule are 
destroyed by that to which they themselves give 
birth 2 . And just, O king, as it is by their own 
acts that robbers come to have their eyes plucked 
out, or to impalement, or to the scaffold, just so 
were the evil-minded destroyed by their own act, 
and fell from the teaching of the Conqueror.' 

9. ' And so [167] with those sixty Bhikkhus, they 
fell neither by the act of the Tathagata nor of any 
one else, but solely by their own deed 3 . Suppose, O 
king, a man were to give ambrosia 4 to all the people, 
and they, eating of it, were to become healthy and 
long-lived and free from every bodily ill. But one 
man, on eating it, were by his own bad digestion, to 

1 Rakkhanto, which Hina/i-kumburS expands in the sense 
adopted above. 

2 Plantains and bambus die when they flower. And it was 
popular belief in India that she-mules always died if they foaled. 
See Aullavagga VI, 4, 3; VII, 2, 5; Vimana Vatthu 43, 8; 
Sawyutta Nikaya VI, 2, 2. 

3 Hina/i-kumbure" here inserts a translation of the whole of the 
Sutta referred to. 

* Amatam, with reference, no doubt, to Arahatship, of which 
this is also an epithet. 
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die. Would then, O king, the man who gave away 
the ambrosia be guilty therein of any offence ?' 

' No, Sir.' 

' Just so, O king, does the Tathagata present the 
gift of his ambrosia to the men and gods in the ten 
thousand world systems ; and those beings who are 
capable of doing so are made wise by the nectar of 
his law, while they who are not are destroyed and 
fall. Food, O king, preserves the lives of all beings. 
But some who eat of it die of cholera 1 . Is the man 
who feeds the hungry guilty therein of any offence ? ' 

'No, Sir.' 

' Just so, O king, does the Tathagata present the 
gift of his ambrosia to the men and gods in the ten 
thousand world systems ; and those beings who are 
capable of doing so are made wise by the nectar of his 
law, while they who are not are destroyed and fall.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma on the harm resulting 
from preaching.] 



[the secrets of a tathAgata.] 
11. [This dilemma treats of one of the thirty 
bodily signs of a ' great man ' (Mahipurusha) sup- 
posed to be possessed by every Tathagata, but as it 
deals with matters not usually spoken of in this 
century, it is best read in the original.] 

[the foolish fellow.] 
15. [170] 'Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Elder Sariputta, the commander of the faith : " The 

1 Visfliik&ya, which Hinari-kumbure' renders: Agirna. wa 
wiwekSbSdhayen. So above, IV, 2, 18. 
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Tathagata, brethren, is perfect in courtesy of speech. 
There is no fault of speech in the Tathagata con- 
cerning which he should have to take care that no 
one else should know it 1 ." And on the other hand 
the Tathagata, when promulgating the first Para^ika 
on the occasion of the offence of Sudinna the 
Kalanda 2 , addressed him with harsh words, calling 
him a useless fellow 3 . And that Elder, on being so 
called, terrified with the fear of his teacher*, and 
overcome with remorse, was unable to comprehend 
the Excellent Way 6 . Now if the first statement be 
correct, the allegation that the Tathagata called 
Sudinna the Kalanda a useless fellow must be false. 
But if that be true, then the first statement must be 
false. [171] This too is a double-pointed problem 
now put to you, and you have to solve it' 

16. 'What Sariputta the Elder said is true, O 
king. And the Blessed One called Sudinna a useless 
fellow on that occasion. But that was not out of 
rudeness of disposition *, it was merely pointing out 
the real nature (of his conduct) in a way that would 
do him no harm 7 . And what herein is meant by 

1 I don't know where such a phrase is put into Sariputta's mouth: 
but a similar one, as Mr. Trenckner points out, is ascribed to the 
Buddha at Anguttara VII, 6, 5. 

* Kalanda-putto, where Kalanda (or Kalandaka as some 
MSS. of the Vinaya spell it) is the name of the clan (see ParS^ika 
I, 5, 1), not of the father. 

' See the whole speech at P&ri^ika I, 5, n. 

4 Garuttasena. TSso is not in Childers, but occurs Gataka 
III, 177, 202. 

5 There is nothing in the Vinaya account of this result. 

• Du/Ma-^ittena, which Hlna/i-kumbur6 repeats. 

7 Asarambhena ySthava-lakkhawena. For ySthSva, which 
is not in Childers, see Buddhaghosa in the Sumahgala Vilasinf, 
p. 65, and Dhammapala on Theri Gatha, 387. Hina/i-kumburS 
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" pointing out the real nature." If any man, O king, 
in this birth does not attain to the perception of the 
Four Truths, then is his manhood (his being born as 
a man) in vain \ but if he acts differently he will 
become different. Therefore is it that he is called 
a useless fellow 2 . And so the Blessed One addressed 
Sudinna the Kalanda with words of truth, and not 
with words apart from the facts.' 

1 7. ' But, Nagasena, though a man in abusing 
another speaks the truth, still we should inflict a 
small 3 fine upon him. For he is guilty of an offence, 
inasmuch as he, although for something real, abused 
him by the use of words that might lead to a breach 
(of the peace) V 

* Have you ever heard, O king, of a people bowing 
down before, or rising up from their seats in respect 
for, or showing honour to, or bringing the compli- 
mentary presents (usually given to officials) to a 
criminal ?' 

' No, if a man have committed a crime of whatever 
sort or kind, if he be really worthy of reproof and 
punishment, they would rather behead him, or tor- 
translates: Upadra karawa sitakin ut no wanneya, swabhawa 
lakshanayen maya ehi wadila kisiwek cet nam, £ swabhawa 
lakshanaya maya. 

1 M ogham. So at Gataka III, 24. 

* Mogha-puriso.the same word as I have translated elsewhere 
'foolish fellow,' following Childers. But I never think that the 
word means always and only 'in vain, useless.' See Gataka I, 
14; III, 24, 25 ; Sutta Nipata III, 7, 20; Mahavagga VIII, 1, 5; 
A'ullavagga V, n, 3; Aftguttara II, 5, 10; Sumaftgala Vilisini, p. 55. 

8 Literally, 'a fine of a k aha p ana,' a copper coin worth in our 
money about a penny. See my ' Ancient Coins and Measures,' p. 3. 

* Visuw voharam a^aranto. The Sinhalese (p. 224) has 
Wen wu wa^ana wu wyawahdrayekin hoesiremin. 
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ture him 1 , or bind him with bonds, or put him to 
death, or deprive him of his goods V 

' Did then the Blessed One, O king, act with 
justice or not ? ' 

' With justice, Sir, and in a most fit and proper 
way. And when, Nagasena, they hear of it the 
world of men and gods will be made tender of con- 
science, and afraid of falling into sin, struck with awe 
at the sight of it, and still more so when they them- 
selves associate with wrong-doers, or do wrong.' 

1 8. [172] ' Now would a physician, O king, admin- 
ister pleasant things as a medicine in a case where 
all the humours of the body were affected, and the 
whole frame was disorganised and full of disease ?' 

' No. Wishing to put an end to the disease he 
would give sharp and scarifying drugs.' 

' In the same way, O king, the Tathagata bestows 
admonition for the sake of suppressing all the 
diseases of sin. And the words of the Tathagata, 
even when stern, soften men and make them tender. 
Just as hot water, O king, softens and makes tender 
anything capable of being softened, so are the words 
of the Tathagata, even when stern, yet as full of bene- 
fit, and as full of pity as the words of a father would 
be to his children. Just, O king, as the drinking of 
evil-smelling decoctions, the swallowing of nasty 
drugs, destroys the weaknesses of men's bodies, so 
are the words of the Tathagata, even when stern, 
bringers of advantage and laden with pity. And 



1 Hananti. But himsSit kereti says the Sinhalese. 

* Gapenti. Dr. Edward Mttller thinks this a misprint for 
^ASpenti (Pili Grammar, p. 37). Dhanaya hSnayen nird- 
dhanika kereti is the Sinhalese version. 
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just, O king, as a ball of cotton falling on a man 
raises no bruise, so do the words of the Tathagata, 
even when -stern, do no harm.' 

' Well have you made this problem clear by many 
a simile. Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I 
accept it as you say.' 



[End of the dilemma as to the Buddha's harsh words 
to Sudinna.] 



[the tree talking.] 

19. ' Venerable Nagasena, the Tathagata said : 

" Brahman ! why do you ask an unconscious thing, 
Which cannot hear you, how it does to-day ? 
Active, intelligent, and full of life, 
How can you speak to this so senseless thing — 
This wild Palasa tree 1 ?" 
[173] And on the other hand he said : 
" And thus the Aspen tree then made reply : 
' I, Bharadvifa, can speak too. Listen to me V " 
' Now if, Nagasena, a tree is an unconscious thing, 
it must be false that the Aspen tree spoke to Bharad- 
va^a. But if that is true, it must be false to say that 
a tree is unconscious. This too is a double-edged 
problem now put to you, and you have to solve it.' 

20. ' The Master said, Nagasena, that a tree is 
unconscious. And the Aspen tree conversed with 
Bharadv&fa. But that last is said, O king, by a 
common form of speech. For though a tree being 
unconscious cannot talk, yet the word " tree " is used 

1 Gataka III, 24. It is not the TathSgata, but the Bodisat, 
who speaks. 
* Gataka IV, 210, where the verses are ascribed to the Buddha. 

[35] R 
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as a designation of the dryad who dwells therein, 
and in that sense that " the tree talks " is a well- 
known expression. Just, O king, as a waggon laden 
with corn is called a corn-waggon. But it is not 
made of corn, it is made of wood, yet because of the 
corn being heaped up in it the people use the ex- 
pression "corn-waggon." Or just, O king, as when a 
man is churning sour milk the common expression is 
that he is churning butter. But it is not butter that 
he is churning, but milk. Or just, O king, as when 
a man is making something that does not exist the 
common expression is that he is making that thing 
which all the while as yet is not, [174] but people 
talk of the work as accomplished before it is done. 
And the Tathagata, when expounding the Dhamma, 
does so by means of the phraseology which is in 
common use among the people.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the talking tree.} 



[the buddha's last illness.] 
21. 'Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Elders who held the Recitation 1 : 
" When he had eaten A'unda's alms, 
The coppersmith's, — thus have I heard, — 
The Buddha felt that sickness dire, 
That sharp pain even unto death 2 ." 

1 The Council of RS^agaha is meant, at which the Pi/akas were 
recited. All the so-called Councils are exclusively 'Recitations' 
(Sawgitiyo) in Buddhist phraseology. But 'Council' is the best 
rendering of the word, as Recitation implies so much that would 
be unintelligible to the ordinary reader. 

* Book of the Great Decease, IV, 23. 
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And afterwards the Blessed One said : " These 
two offerings of food, Ananda, equal, of equal fruit, 
and of equal result, are of much greater fruit and 
much greater result than any others 1 ." Now if 
sharp sickness fell upon the Blessed One, Nagasena, 
after he had partaken of A'unda's alms, and sharp 
pains arose within him even unto death, then that 
other statement must be wrong. But if that is 
right then the first must be wrong. How could 
that alms, Nagasena, be of great fruit when it turned 
to poison, gave rise to disease, [175] put an end to 
the period of his then existence, took away his life ? 
Explain this to me to the refutation of the adver- 
saries. The people are in bewilderment about this, 
thinking that the dysentery must have been caused 
by his eating too much, out of greediness.' 

22. 'The Blessed One said, O king, that there 
were two almsgivings equal, of equal fruit, and equal 
result, and of much greater fruit, and much greater 
result than any others, — that which, when a Tatha- 
gata has partaken of it, he attains to supreme and 
perfect Buddhahood (Enlightenment), and that when 
he has partaken of which, he passes away by that 
utter passing away in which nothing whatever re- 
mains behind 2 . For that alms is full of virtue, full 
of advantage. The gods, O king, shouted in joy 
and gladness at the thought: "This is the last 
meal the Tathagata will take," and communicated 
a divine power of nourishment to that tender 



1 Book of the Great Decease, IV, 57, but with a slightly different 
reading. 

* Book of the Great Decease, loc. cit. The Sinhalese gives the 
whole context in full. 

R 2 
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pork \ And that was itself in good condition, light, 
pleasant, full of flavour, and good for digestion*. 
It was not because of it that any sickness fell upon 
the Blessed One, but it was because of the extreme 
weakness of his body, and because of the period of 
life he had to live having been exhausted, that the 
disease arose, and grew worse and worse — just as 
when, O king, an ordinary fire is burning, if fresh 
fuel be supplied, it will burn up still more — or [176] 
as when a stream is flowing along as usual, if a 



1 Sukara-maddava. There is great doubt as to the exact 
meaning of this name of the last dish the Buddha partook of. 
Maddati is 'to rub,' or 'to press,' or 'to trample,' and just as 
' pressed beef is ambiguous, so is ' boar-pressed ' or ' pork-tender' 
capable of various interpretations. The exegetical gloss as handed 
down in the Mahl Vihira in Anuradhapure, Ceylon, in the now 
lost body of tradition called the Mahfi A/ttakatha, has been pre- 
served by Dhammapala in his comment on Udana VIII, 5 (p. 81 
of Dr. Steinthal's edition for the Pali Text Society). It means, I 
think, ' Meat pervaded by the tenderness and niceness of boar's 
(flesh).' But that is itself ambiguous, and Dhammapala adds that 
others say the word means not pork or meat at all, but ' the tender 
top sprout of the bambu plant after it has been trampled upon 
by swine' — others again that it means a kind of mushroom that 
grows in ground trodden under foot by swine — others again that 
it means only a particular kind of flavouring, or sauce. As 
Maddana is rendered by Childers 'withered,' I have translated it 
in my ' Buddhist Suttas ' (pp. 7 1-73) ' dried boar's flesh.' But the 
fact is that the exact sense is not known. (Maddavani 
pupphlni at Dhammapada 377 is ' withered flowers,' according 
to Fausbdll. But it may be just as well ' tender flowers,' especially 
as Mardava in Sanskrit always means 'tender, pitiful,' &c. This 
is the only passage where the word is known to occur in Pali apart 
from those in which sukara-maddava is mentioned.) The 
Sinhalese here (p. 230) repeats the word and adds the gloss : E 
taruwu wu uru mamsayehi. 

* Gatharaggi-te^assa hitam. On this curious old belief in 
an internal fire see my ' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 260. 
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heavy rain falls, it will become a mighty river with 
a great rush of water — or as when the body is of its 
ordinary girth, if more food be eaten, it becomes 
broader than before. So this was not, O king, the 
fault of the food that was presented, and you can 
not impute any harm to it.' 

23. ' But, venerable Nagasena, why is it that those 
two gifts of food are so specially meritorious ? ' 

' Because of the attainment of the exalted con- 
ditions which resulted from them 1 .' 

' Of what conditions, Nagasena, are you speaking?' 

' Of the attainment of the nine successive states 
which were passed through at first in one order, 
and then in the reverse order 2 .' 

' It was on two days, was it not, Nagasena, that 
the Tathagata attained to those conditions in the 
highest degree ? ' 

♦Yes, OkingV 

'It is a most wonderful thing, Nagasena, and a 
most strange, that of all the great and glorious 
gifts which were bestowed upon our Blessed One 4 
not one can be compared with these two alms- 
givings. Most marvellous is it, that even as those 

1 Dhammanuma^ana-samapatti-varena: which the Sin- 
halese merely repeats. For Anuma^anS see the text above, 
p. 62, and Sumaftgala Vilisinf, p. 65. 

* See the full description in the Book of the Great Decease, VI, 
11-13. ('Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 115, 116.) The Sinhalese is here 
greatly expanded (pp. 230-233). 

' So our author must have thought that the nine Anupubba- 
viharas occurred also after the alms given to Gotama before he 
sat under the Bo Tree, but I know of no passage in the Pi/akas 
which would support this belief. Compare the note 2 in vol. i, 
p. 74 of the ' Vinaya Texts,' and the passages there quoted. 

* Buddha-khette dinam, 'gifts which had the Buddha as 
the field in which they were bestowed, or sown.' 
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nine successive conditions are glorious, even so are 
those gifts made, by their glory, [177] of greater 
fruit, and of greater advantage than any others. 
Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept it 
as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the Buddha's 
last illness.] 



[adoration of relics.] 

24. * Venerable Nagasena, the Tathagata said : 
" Hinder not yourselves, Ananda, by honouring the 
remains of the Tathagata 1 ." And on the other 
hand he said : 

" Honour that relic of him who is worthy of honour, 
Acting in that way you go from this world to 

heaven V 
' Now if the first injunction was right the second 
must be wrong, and if the second is right the first 
must be wrong. This too is a double-edged pro- 
blem now put to you, and you have to solve it' 

25. ' Both the passages you quote were spoken 
by the Blessed One. But it was not to all men, it 
was to the sons of the Conqueror 8 that it was said : 
" Hinder not yourselves, Ananda, by honouring the 
remains of the Tathagata *." Paying reverence is 
not the work of the sons of the Conqueror, [178] 
but rather the grasping of the true nature of all 

1 Book of the Great Decease, V, 24. 
1 Not found in any of the Pi/aka texts as yet published. 
8 Crina-putt&naffl. That is, the members of the Order. 
4 Here again Hina/i-kumbure goes into a long account of the 
attendant circumstances (pp. 233, 234). 
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compounded things, the practice of thought, con- 
templation in accordance with the rules of Satipa- 
/Mana, the seizing of the real essence of all objects 
of thought, the struggle against evil, and devotion 
to their own (spiritual) good. These are things 
which the sons of the Conqueror ought to do, leaving 
to others, whether gods or men, the paying of 
reverence V 

26. ' And that is so, O king, just as it is the business 
of the princes of the earth to learn all about 
elephants, and horses, and chariots, and bows, and 
rapiers, and documents, and the law of property a , 
to carry on the traditions of the Khattiya clans, and 
to fight themselves and to lead others in war, while 
husbandry, merchandise, and the care of cattle are 
the business of other folk, ordinary Vessas and 
Suddas. — Or just as the business of Brahmins and 
their sons is concerned with the Rig-veda, the 
Ya^-ur-veda, the Sama-veda, the Atharva-veda, 
with the knowledge of lucky marks (on the body), 
of legends 8 , Pura#as, lexicography \ prosody, phono- 
logy, verses, grammar, etymology, astrology, inter- 
pretation of omens, and of dreams, and of signs, 
study of the six Vedangas, of eclipses of the sun 
and moon, of the prognostications to be drawn 
from the flight of comets, the thunderings of the 
gods, the junctions of planets, the fall of meteors, 
earthquakes, conflagrations, and signs in the heavens 
and on the earth, the study of arithmetic, of cas- 

1 This is really only an expansion and a modernisation of the 
context of the passage quoted. 
1 Lekha-muddl. See the note above on I, 1, 10. 
' Itih&sa, 'the Bh&rata and the Rdmiyana,' says the Sinhalese. 
4 ' Of names of trees and so on,' says Htna/i-kumburfi. 
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uistry, of the interpretation of the omens to be 
drawn from dogs, and deer, and rats, and mixtures 
of liquids, and the sounds and cries of birds — while 
husbandry, merchandise, and the care of cattle are 
the business of other folk, ordinary Vessas and 
Suddas. So it was, O king, in the sense of 
"Devote not yourselves to such things as are not 
your business, but to such things as are so" that 
the Tathagata was speaking [179] when he said : 
" Hinder not yourselves, Ananda, by honouring 
the remains of the Tathagata." And if, O king, 
he had not said so, then would the Bhikkhus have 
taken his bowl and his robe, and occupied them- 
selves with paying reverence to the Buddha through 
them 1 ! ' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to reverence to relics.] 



[THE SPLINTER OF ROCK.] 

27. 'Venerable Nagasena, you Bhikkhus say 
that: "When the Blessed One walked along, 
the earth, unconscious though it is, filled up its 
deep places, and made its steep places plain 8 ." 
And on the other hand you say that a splinter of 

1 This certainly looks as if our author did not know anything of 
the worship paid to the supposed bowl of the Buddha, or of the 
feast, the Patta-maha, held in its honour. The passage may 
therefore be used as an argument for the date of the book. Fi- 
Hien saw this bowl-worship in full force at Peshawar about 400 
a. d. See Chapter xii of his travels (Dr. Legge's translation, pp. 

35-37)- 
* Not found as yet in the Pi/akas. 
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rock grazed his foot 1 . When that splinter was 
falling on his foot why did it not, then, turn aside ? 
If it be true that the unconscious earth makes its 
deep places full and its steep places plain for him, 
then it must be untrue that the splinter of rock 
hurt his foot. But if the latter statement be true, 
then the first must be false. This too is a double- 
edged problem now put to you, and you have to 
solve it.' 

28. ' Both statements, O king, are true. But 
that splinter of rock did not fall of itself 2 , it was 
cast down through the act of Devadatta. Through 
hundreds of thousands of existences, O king, had 
Devadatta borne a grudge against the Blessed 
One 8 . It was through that hatred that he seized 
hold of a mighty mass of rock, and pushed it over 
with the hope that it would fall upon the Buddha's 
head. But two other rocks came together, and 
intercepted it before it reached the Tathagata, and 
by the force of their impact a splinter was torn off, 
and fell in such a direction that it struck [180] the 
Blessed One's foot.' 

29. ' But, Nagasena, just as two rocks intercepted 
that mighty mass, so could the splinter have been 
intercepted.' 

' But a thing intercepted, O king, can escape, slip 
through, or be lost — as water does, through the 
fingers, when it is taken into the hand — or milk, or 
buttermilk, or honey, or ghee, or oil, or fish curry, 

1 ATullavagga VII, 3, 9. Compare the Samyutta Nikaya I, 4, 
8 ; IV, 2, 3 (pp. 27 and no of M. Leon Feer's edition for the PSli 
Text Society). 

1 Attaro dhammatiya. 

* So above, IV, 2, 64, and below, IV, 4, 41. 
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or gravy— or as fine, subtle, minute, dusty grains of 
sand do, through the fingers, if you close your fist 
on them — or as rice will escape sometimes when you 
have taken it into your fingers, and are putting it 
into your mouth.' 

30. ' Well, let that be so, Nagasena. I admit that 
the rock was intercepted. But the splinter ought at 
least to have paid as much respect to the Buddha as 
the earth did.' 

' There are these twelve kinds of persons, O king, 
who pay no respect — the lustful man in his lust, and 
the angry man in his malice, and the dull man in 
his stupidity, and the puffed-up man in his pride, and 
the bad man in his want of discrimination, and the 
obstinate man in his want of docility, and the mean 
man in his littleness, and the talkative man in his 
vanity, and the wicked man in his cruelty, and the 
wretched man in his misery, and the gambler [181] 
because he is overpowered by greed, and the busy 
man in his search after gain. But that splinter, just 
as it was broken off by the impact of the rocks, fell 
by chance * in such a direction that it struck against 
the foot of the Blessed One — just as fine, subtle, and 
minute grains of sand, when carried away by the 
force of the wind, are sprinkled down by chance in 
any direction they may happen to take. If the 
splinter, O king, had not been separated from the 
rock of which it formed a part, it too would have 
been intercepted by their meeting together. But, 
as it was, it was neither fixed on the earth, nor did 
it remain stationary in the air, but fell whithersoever 

1 Animitta-kata-disa, which the Sinhalese (p. 238) merely 
repeats. 
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chance directed it, and happened to strike against 
the Blessed One's foot — just as dried leaves might 
fall if caught up in a whirlwind. And the real cause 
of its so striking against his foot was the sorrow- 
working deed 1 of that ungrateful, wicked, Devadatta.' 
'Very good, Nagasena! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the splinter grazing 
the Buddha's foot] 



[the sam ana.] 

31. 'Venerable Nagasena, the Blessed One said: 
" A man becomes a Sama«a by the destruction of 
the Asavas 2 ." But on the other hand he said : 
" The man who has these dispositions four 
• Is he whom the world knows as Sama»a 3 ." 
And in that passage these are the four dispositions 
referred to — long-suffering, temperance in food, 
renunciation 4 , and the being without the attach- 
ments 6 (arising from lust, ill-will, and dulness). 
Now these four dispositions are equally found in 
those who are still defective, in whom [182] the 

1 DukkhSnubh&vana — the sorrow being Devadatta's subse- 
quent existence in purgatory. 

* That is ' of sensuality, individuality, delusion, and ignorance.' 
I don't know which is the passage referred to. 

' Also not traced as yet in the texts. 

4 Vippah&ni, not in Childers, but see Sutta Nipdta V, 14, 4, 5. 
Hfna/i-kumbure (p. 239) renders it dlaya hcertma. 

' AkinkaMa, not having the three kin^anas mentioned. 
Hina/ikumbure (p. 239) takes it to mean the practice of the 
AkidA&yatana meditation. But if so that would surely have 
been the word used. 
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Asavas have not yet been completely destroyed. 
So that if the first statement be correct, the second 
is wrong, and if the second be right the first must 
be wrong. This too is a double-edged problem 
now put to you, and you have to solve it.' 

32. ' Both statements, O king, were made by the 
Blessed One. But the second was said of the 
characteristics of such and such men ; the first is an 
inclusive statement — that all in whom the Asavas 
are destroyed are Sama»as. And moreover, of all 
those who are made perfect by the suppression of 
evil, if you take them in regular order one after the 
other, then the Sama«a in whom the Asavas are 
destroyed is acknowledged to be the chief— just, O 
king, as of all flowers produced in the water or on 
the land, the double jasmine * is ackowledged to be 
the chief, all other kinds of flowers of whatever 
sort are merely flowers, and taking them in order 
it is the double jasmine that people most desire and 
like. Or just, O king, as of all kinds of grain, rice 
is acknowledged to be the chief, all other kinds of 
grain, of whatever sort, [183] are useful for food and 
for the support of the body, but if you take them in 
order, rice is acknowledged as the best.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to what constitutes 
a Samawa.] 



1 Varsika (Ddbsaman mal, jasminum zambac). 
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[the buddha's exultation.] 

33. ' Venerable Nagasena, the Blessed One said : 
" If, O Bhikkhus, any one should speak in praise of 
me, or of our religion (Dhamma), or of the Order, 
you should not thereupon indulge in joy, or delight, 
or exultation of mind J ". And on the other hand 
the Tathigata was so delighted, and pleased, and 
exultant at the deserved praise bestowed on him by 
Sela the Brahman, that he still further magnified 
his own goodness in that he said : 

" A king am I, Sela, the king supreme 
Of righteousness. The royal chariot wheel 
In righteousness do I set rolling on — 
That wheel that no one can turn back again 2 ! " 
Now if the passage first quoted be right then must 
the second be wrong, but if that be right then must 
the first be wrong. This too is a double-edged 
problem now put to you, and you have to solve it.' 

34. [184] ' Both your quotations, O king, are 
correct But the first passage was spoken by the 
Blessed One with the intention of setting forth truth- 
fully, exactly, in accordance with reality, and fact, and 

1 From the Brahma-^aia Sutta in the Dfgha NMya (I, 1, 5). 

* From the Sela Sutta in the Sutta NipSta (III, 7, 7). Professor 
Fausbdll in his translation of this stanza (at vol. x, p. 102 of the 
'Sacred Books of the East') draws attention to the parallel at 
John xviii. 37. * Thou sayest that I am a king. To this end was 
I born. And for this cause came I into the world that I should 
bear witness unto the truth ' — where ' truth,' if one translated the 
verse into PSIi, would be correctly rendered by Dhamma, 'right- 
eousness, religion, truth, essential quality.' Professor Fausbdll's 
version of the stanza runs : ' I am a king, O Sela, an incomparable 
religious (Dhamma-ri^a) king, with justice (Dhamma). I turn the 
wheel, a wheel that is irresistible.' 
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sense, the real nature, and essence, and characteristic 
marks of the Dhamma. And the second passage 
was not spoken for the sake of gain or fame, nor out 
of party spirit, nor in the lust of winning over men 
to become his followers. But it was in mercy and 
love, and with the welfare of others in view, conscious 
that thereby three hundred young Brahmans would 
attain to the knowledge of the truth, that he said : 
" A king am I, Sela, the king supreme of righteous- 
ness. 

' Very good, Nigasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the problem as to exultation of mind.] 



[kindness and punishment.] 

35. 'Venerable Nigasena, the Blessed One said : 
" Doing no injury to any one 
Dwell full of love and kindness in the world 1 ." 
And on the other hand he said : " Punish him who 
deserves punishment 2 , favour him who is worthy of 
favour." [185] Now punishment, Nagasena, means 
the cutting off of hands or feet, flogging 3 , casting 
into bonds, torture 4 , execution, degradation in rank*. 

1 From the 521st Gataka. 

2 The crux lies in the ambiguity of this phrase as will be seen 
below. 

' Vadha, which is ambiguous, and means also 'killing.' The 
Sinhalese repeats the word. 

* KarawS, which Hina/i-kumbure" renders tceltmaya, ' flogging.' 

* Santati-vikopanaw, literally ' breach of continuity.' Hina/i- 
kumbure' explains it to mean ' injury to the duration of life,' and 
this may be the author's meaning, as he is fond of heaping together 
a string of words, some of which mean the same thing. But as 
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Such a saying is therefore not worthy of the Blessed 
One, and he ought not to have made use of it. For 
if the first injunction be right then this must be 
wrong, and if this be right then the injunction to do 
no injury to any one, but to dwell full of love and 
kindness in the world, must be wrong. This too 
is a double-edged problem now put to you, and you 
have to solve it.' 

36. ' The Blessed One, great king, gave both the 
commands you quote. As to the first, to do no 
injury to any one, but to live full of love and kind- 
ness in the world — that is a doctrine approved by 
all the Buddhas. And that verse is an injunction, 
an unfolding of the Dhamma, for the Dhamma has 
as its characteristic that it works no ill. And the 
saying is thus in thorough accord with it. But as 
to the second command you quote that is a special 
use of terms [which you have misunderstood. The 
real meaning of them is : " Subdue that which ought 
to be subdued, strive after, cultivate, favour what is 
worthy of effort, cultivation, and approval "]. The 
proud heart, great king, is to be subdued, and the 
lowly heart cultivated — the wicked heart to be sub- 
dued, and the good heart to be cultivated — careless- 
ness of thought is to be subdued, and exactness of 
thought to be cultivated — [186] he who is given over 
to wrong views is to be subdued, and he who has 
attained to right views is to be cultivated — he who 
is not noble 1 is to be subdued, and the noble one is 

santati means also 'lineage, descent/ the phrase may equally well 
refer to the sort of punishment I have ventured to put into the text. 
1 Ariyo and anariyo used technically in the sense of one 
who has not, and one who has, entered upon the Noble Eightfold 
Path. 
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to be cultivated — the robber 1 is to be subdued, and 
the honest brother is to be cultivated.' 

37. ' Let that be so, Nagasena. But now, in that 
last word of yours, you have put yourself into my 
power, you have come round to the sense in which 
I put my question. For how, venerable Nagasena, 
is the robber to be subdued by him who sets to work 
to subdue him ? ' 

' Thus, great king — if deserving of rebuke let him 
be rebuked, if of a fine let him be fined, if of banish- 
ment let him be banished, if of death let him be put 
to death.' 

' Is then, Nigasena, the execution of robbers part' 
of the doctrine laid down by the Tathagatas ?' 

' Certainly not, O king.' 

' Then why have the Tathagatas laid down that 
the robber is to be taught better ?' 

' Whosoever, great king, may be put to death, he 
does not suffer execution by reason of the opinion 
put forth by the Tathagatas. He suffers by reason 
of what he himself has done. But notwithstanding 
that the doctrine of the Dhamma has been taught 
(by the Buddhas) 2 , would it be possible, great king, 
for a man who had done nothing wrong, and was 
walking innocently along the streets, to be seized 
and put to death by any wise person ?' 

' Certainly not.' 



1 Coro probably here used figuratively of a member of the 
Order who is unworthy of it, and injures believing laymen. So the 
word is used, for instance, in the introductory story (in the Sutta 
Vibhanga) to the fourth PSrS^ild — where four sorts of such 
religious ' robbers ' are distinguished (compare our * wolf in sheep's 
clothing '). But the king takes it literally. 

* The three words in brackets are Hina/i-kumbur6's gloss. 
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' But why ? ' 

• Because of his innocence.' 

'Just so, great king, since the thief is not put to 
death through the word of the Tathagata, but only 
through his own act, how can any fault be rightly 
found on that account with the Teacher ? ' 
• ' It could not be, Sir.' 

'So you see the teaching of the Tathagatas is 
a righteous teaching.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the problem as to kindness and 
punishment.] 



[the dismissal of the elders.] 

38. 'Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Blessed One : 

" Anger I harbour not, nor sulkiness 1 ." 
But on the other hand the Tathagata dismissed the 
Elders Sariputta and Moggallana, together with the 
brethren who formed their company of disciples 2 , 

1 From the Dhaniya Sutta in the Sutta Nipita (I, 2, 2). 

* The episode here referred to will be found in the Ma^Aima 
Nikaya, No. 67. Hina/i-kumbur6 gives it in full. The Buddha was 
staying at the Amalakt garden near the Sakya town called A"atuma. 
There the two elders with their attendant 500 disciples came to 
call upon him. The resident Bhikkhus received them with applause, 
and a great hubbub arose. The Buddha enquired what that noise 
was, like the chattering of fishermen when a net full of fishes was 
drawn to shore. Ananda told him. Thereupon the Buddha 
called the brethren together, made a discourse to them on the advan- 
tages of quiet, and ' sent away ' the visitors. They went to the 
public rest-house in the town. The town's folk enquired why, and. 

[35] S 
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How now, Nagasena, [187] was it in anger that the 
Tathagata sent away 1 the disciples, or was it in 
pleasure ? Be so good as to explain to me how 
this was 2 . For if, Nagasena, he dismissed them in 
anger, then had the Tathagata not subdued all 
liability to anger in himself. But if it was in plea- 
sure, then he did so ignorantly, and without due 
cause. This too is a double-edged problem now 
put to you, and you have to solve it.' 

39. ' The Blessed One did say, O king : 
" Anger I harbour not, nor sulkiness." 
And he did dismiss the Elders with their disciples. 
But that was not in anger. Suppose, O king, that 
a man were to stumble against some root, or stake, 
or stone, or potsherd, or on uneven ground, and fall 
upon the broad earth. Would it be that the broad 
earth, angry with him, had made him fall ? ' 

' No, indeed, Sir. The broad earth feels neither 
anger against any man nor delight It is altogether 

when they heard the reason, went to the Buddha, and obtained his 
forgiveness for the offending brethren. The incident is the basis 
of another question below, IV, 4, 41. 

1 Pawamesi means, in the technical legal phraseology of the 
Buddhist canon law, ' formally dismissed, sent away, did not allow 
them any more to be his disciples.' On this technical meaning of 
the term, compare Mahavagga I, 2, 27, and Aullavagga XII, 2, 3. 
(Childers does not give this use of the word.) But it is difficult to 
imagine the circumstances under which the Buddha could so have 
dismissed his two principal disciples. So I think we must take the 
word in a less formal sense — such, for instance, as we find in Thera 
G4tha5ii, 557. 

* Etaw tava ^anahi imam namati. I follow Hina/i-kum- 
bure's rendering (p. 244) of this difficult phrase, according to 
which there ought to be a full stop in the text after paaimesi, 
and these words are supposed to be addressed to Nagasena by 
Milinda. But I am not at all satisfied that he is right, and the text 
may be corrupt 
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free from ill-will, neither needs it to fawn on any one. 
It would be by reason of his own carelessness that 
that man stumbled and fell.' 

' Just so, great king, do the Tathagatas experience 
neither anger against, nor pride in any man. Alto- 
gether free are the Tathagatas, the Arahat-Buddhas, 
alike from ill-will, and from the need to fawn on any 
one. And those disciples were sent away by reason 
of what they themselves had done. So also the 
great ocean endures not association with any corpse. 
Any dead body there may be in it that does it 
promptly cast up, and leave high and dry on the 
shore l . But is it in anger that it casts it up ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir. The broad ocean feels neither 
anger against any, nor does it take delight in any. 
It seeks not in the least to please any, and is alto- 
gether free from the desire to harm.' 

'Just so, great king, do the Tathagatas feel neither 
anger against any man, nor do they place their faith 
in any man. The Tathagatas, the Arahat-Buddhas, 
are quite set free from the desire either to gain the 
goodwill of any man, or to do him harm. And it 
was by reason of what they themselves had done 
that those disciples were sent away. Just as a man, 
great king, who stumbles against the ground is made 
to fall, so is he who stumbles in the excellent teach- 
ing of the Conqueror made to go away. Just as a 
corpse in the great ocean is cast up, [188] so is he 
who stumbles in the excellent teaching of the Con- 
queror sent away. And when the Tathigata sent 
those disciples away it was for their good, and their 

1 This supposed fact is already the ground of a comparison in 
the Aullavagga IX, i, 3, 4 ('Vinaya Texts,' III, 303). 

S 2 
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gain, their happiness, and their purification, and in 
order that in that way they should be delivered from 
birth, old age, disease, and death.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the problem as to the dismissal of 
the Elders.] 



Here ends the Third Chapter. 
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Book IV. Chapter 4. 
[the murder of moggallAna.] 

i. 'Venerable Nagasena, it has been said by the 
Blessed One: "This is the chief, O Bhikkhus, of 
those of my disciples in the Order who are possessed 
of the power of Iddhi, I mean Moggallana 1 ." But 
on the other hand they say his death took place by 
his being beaten to death with clubs, so that his 
skull was broken, and his bones ground to powder, 
and all his flesh and nerves bruised and pounded 
together 2 . Now, Nagasena, if the Elder, the great 
Moggallana, had really attained to supremacy in 
the magical power of Iddhi, then it cannot be true 
that he was beaten to death with clubs 3 . But if his 
death was on that wise, then the saying that he was 
chief of those possessed of Iddhi must be wrong. 
How could he who was not even able, by his power 
of Iddhi, to prevent his own murder, be worthy 
nevertheless to stand as succour to the world of 
gods and men ? This too is a double-edged pro- 
blem now put to you, and you have to solve it.' 

2. ' The Blessed One did declare, O king, that 
Moggallana was chief among the disciples in power 

1 From the Anguttara Nikaya I, xiv, i (page 23 of Dr. Morris's 
edition for the Pali Text Society). 

* Parikatto, which the Sinhalese version renders garhS 
"wemin. 

* ' By robbers,' adds Hina/i-kumbur6, so there is no question of 
martyrdom. 
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of Iddhi. And he was nevertheless beaten to death 
by clubs. But that was through his being then 
possessed by the still greater power of Karma V 

3. ' But, venerable Nagasena, [189] are not both 
of these things appurtenant to him who has the 
power of Iddhi — that is the extent of his power, and 
the result of his Karma — both alike unthinkable ? 
And cannot the unthinkable be held back by the 
unthinkable ? Just, Sir, as those who want the fruits 
will knock a wood apple 2 down with a wood apple, 
or a mango with a mango, so ought not the unthink- 
able in like manner to be subject to restraint by the 
unthinkable ? ' 

'Even among things beyond the reach of the 
imagination, great king, still one is in excess above 
the other, one more powerful than the other. Just, 
O king, as the monarchs of the world are alike in 
kind, but among them, so alike in kind, one may 
overcome the rest, and bring them under his com- 
mand — just so among things beyond the grasp of 
the imagination is the productive effect of Karma 
by far the most powerful. It is precisely the effect 
of Karma which overcomes all the rest, and has 
them under its rule ; and no other influence is of 
any avail to the man in whom Karma is working 
out its inevitable end 3 . It is as when, O king, 
any man has committed an offence against the law 4 . 

1 Kammadhigahitenapi, which the Sinhalese merely repeats. 
Compare the use of adhiganh&ti at Anguttara NikSya V, 31 
(adhigaxhati tarn tena, ' surpasses him in that'), and see below. 

* Kapittham (Feronia Elephantum), which the Sinhalese 
renders Diwul ge</i. 

8 ' No good action has an opportunity at the time when evil 
Karma is in possession of a man,' says Hina/i-kumbur& (p. 250). 

4 Pakarane apara^Aati, literally ' against the book,' the book 
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Neither his mother nor his father, neither his sisters 
nor his brother, neither his friends nor his intimate 
associates can protect him then. He has fallen 
therein under the power of the king who will issue 
his command respecting him. And why is that so ? 
Because of the wrong that he has done. So is it 
precisely the effect of Karma which overcomes all 
other influences, and has them under its command, 
and no other influence can avail the man in whom 
Karma is working out its inevitable end. It is as 
when a jungle fire has arisen on the earth, then can 
not even a thousand pots of water avail to put it 
out, but the conflagration overpowers all, and brings 
it under its control. And why is that so ? Because 
of the fierceness of its heat. So is it precisely the 
effect of Karma which overcomes all other influences, 
and has them under its command ; and no other 
influence can avail the man in whom Karma is 
working out its inevitable end. That is why the 
venerable one, great king, the great Moggallana, 
when, at a time when he was possessed by Karma, 
he was being beaten to death with clubs, was yet 
unable to make use of his power of Iddhi V 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the problem as to the murder of 
Moggallana.] 

of the law being, no doubt, understood. But the Sinhalese has 
' against any one.' 

1 Iddhiyi samannaharo naho si. See the use of this word, 
which is not in Childers, at p. 123 of the Sumahgala (on Digha 
I, 3, 24). The Sinhalese goes on to much greater length than 
the PS.li, giving the full religious life history of the famous disciple 
(pp. 250, 251). 
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[on SECRET DOCTRINE.] 

4. [190] ' Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Blessed One : " The Dhamma and the Vinaya 
(Doctrine and Canon Law) proclaimed by the 
Tathagata shine forth when they are displayed, and 
not when they are concealed 1 ." But on the other 
hand the recitation of the Patimokkha and the 
whole of the Vinaya Pi/aka are closed and kept 
secret 2 . So that if, Nagasena, you (members of the 
Order) carried out what is just, and right, and held 
of faith in the teaching of the Conqueror then would 
the Vinaya shine forth as an open thing. And why 
would that be so ? Because all the instruction 
therein, the discipline, the self-control, the regulations 
as to moral and virtuous conduct, are in their essence 
full of truth and righteousness, and redounding to 
emancipation of heart. But if the Blessed One 
really said that the Dhamma and Vinaya proclaimed 
by the Tathagata shine forth when displayed and 
not when kept secret, then the saying that the reci- 
tation of the Patimokkha and the whole of the 
Vinaya must be kept secret must be wrong. And 
if that be right, then the saying of the Blessed One 
must be wrong. This too is a double-edged pro- 
blem now put to you, and you have to solve it.' 

5. *It was said, O king, by the Blessed One that 
the Dhamma and Vinaya proclaimed by the Tatha- 

1 From the Aftguttara Nikaya III, 124 (vol. i, p. 283 of 
Dr. Morris's edition for the Pali Text Society). 

* In the Vinaya (MahSvagga II, 16, 8) it is laid down that the 
Patimokkha (the rules of the Order) is not to be recited before 
laymen. I know of no passage in the Pi/akas which says that it, 
or the Vinaya, is to be kept secret. 
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gata shine forth when displayed, and not when kept 
secret. And on the other hand the recitation of the 
Patimokkha and the whole of the Vinaya Pi/aka are 
kept close and secret 1 . But this last is not the case 
as regards all men. They are only kept secret up 
to a certain limit. And the recitation of the Pati- 
mokkha is kept secret up to that certain limit on 
three grounds — firstly because that is the traditional 
custom 2 of previous Tathagatas, secondly out of 
respect for the Truth (Dhamma), and thirdly out of 
respect for the position of a member of the Order V 
6. ' And as to the first it was the universal custom, 
O king, of previous Tathagatas for the recitation of 
the Patimokkha to take place in the midst of the 
members of the Order only, to the exclusion of all 
others. Just, O king, as the Kshatriya secret for- 
mulas (of the nobles) are handed down among the 
nobles alone, and that this or that is so is common 
tradition among the nobles * of the world and kept 
secret from all others— [191] so was this the universal 
custom of previous Tathagatas, that the recitation 
of the Patimokkha should take place among the 

1 This is, so far as I know, the earliest mention of this being the 
case. There is nothing in the Patimokkha itself (see my transla- 
tion of this list of offences against the rules of the Order in vol. i 
of the ' Vinaya Texts ' in the S. B. E.) as to its recitation taking 
place in secret, and nothing in the Vinaya as to its being kept 
secret. But the regulations in the Vinaya as to the recitation of 
the Patimokkha forbade the actual presence of any one not a 
member of the Order, and as a matter of fact any one not such a 
member is excluded in practice during its recitation now in 
Ceylon. But it would be no offence in a layman to read the 
Vinaya, and learned laymen who have left the Order still do so. 

1 Vans a (repeated in the Sinhalese). 

3 Bhikkhu-bhumiya (also repeated in the Sinhalese, p. 252). 

* Kha//iyanan (but the Sinhalese has Sakyayangg). 
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members of the Order only, and be kept secret from 
all others. And again, just as there are several 
classes of people, O king, known as distinct in the 
world — such as wrestlers, tumblers, jugglers, actors, 
ballet-dancers, and followers of the mystic cult of the 
sun and moon, of the goddess of fortune and other 
gods \ And the secrets of each of these sects are 
handed on in the sect itself, and kept hidden from 
all others. Just so with the universal custom of all 
the Tathagatas that the recitation of the Pati- 
mokkha should take place before the members of 
the Order only, and be kept secret from all others. 
This is why the recitation of the Patimokkha is, up 
to that extent, kept secret in accordance with the 
habit of previous Tathagatas.' 

7. 'And how is it that the PAtimokkha is kept 
secret, up to that extent, out of reverence for the 
Dhamma ? The Dhamma, great king, is venerable 
and weighty. He who has attained to proficiency 
in it may exhort another in this wise : " Let not this 
Dhamma so full of truth, so excellent, fall into the 
hands of those unversed in it, where it would be 
despised and contemned, treated shamefully, made 
a game of, and found fault with. Nor let it fall into 
the hands of the wJcked who would deal with it in 
all respects as badly as they." It is thus, O king, 
that the recitation of the Patimokkha is, up to that 

1 There are twenty classes of these people mentioned in the 
text, and the meaning of most of the names is obscure. The 
Sinhalese simply repeats them all, adding only the word 
bhaktiyo, 'believers in,' to the names of the various divinities. 
The classing together of jugglers, ballet-dancers, and followers of 
the numerous mystic cults, so numerous in India, is thoroughly 
Buddhistic, and quite in the vein of Gotama himself — as, for 
instance, in the Maha Sfla (see my ' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 196). 
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extent, kept secret out of reverence for the Dhamma. 
For if not, then it would be like the best, most 
costly, and most rare red sandal wood of the finest 
kind, which when brought to Savara (that city of 
the outcast AaWalas l ) is despised and contemned, 
treated shamefully, made game of, and found fault 
with.' 

8. [192] ' And how is it that the Patimokkha is 
kept secret, up to that extent, out of reverence for 
the position of a member of the Order ? The con- 
dition of a Bhikkhu, great king, is in glory beyond 
the reach of calculation by weight, or measure, or 
price. None can value it, weigh it, measure it And 
the recitation of the Patimokkha is carried on before 
the Bhikkhus alone, lest any one who has occupied 
that position should be brought down to a level with 
the men of the world. Just, O king, as if there be 
any priceless thing, in vesture or floor covering, in 
elephants, chargers, or chariots, in gold or silver or 
jewels or pearls or women, or in unsurpassable strong 
drink*, all such things are the appanage of kings — 
just so, O king, whatever is most priceless in the 
way of training, of the traditions of the Blessed One, 
of learning, of conduct, and of the virtues of right- 
eousness and self-control — all these are the appa- 
nages of the Order of Bhikkhus. This is why the 
recitation of the Patimokkha is, to that extent, 
kept secret V 

1 Added from the Sinhalese. 

* Ni^yita-kamma-sura, rendered in the Sinhalese (p. 254), 
^aya-grthita-kn'tya-sara-panayen. 

* It will be noticed that there is no mention here (in a con- 
nection where, if it had then existed, it would almost certainly 
have been referred to) of any Esoteric Buddhism. So above, at 
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' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' ' 

[Here ends the problem as to the secrecy in which 
the Vinaya is kept.] 



[the two kinds of falsehood.] 
9. ' Venerable Nagasena, it has been said by the 
Blessed One that a deliberate lie is an offence of the 
greatest kind (involving exclusion from the Order '). 

IV, i, 8, it is stated that a good Buddhist teacher should keep 
nothing secret from his pupil. And even in so old a text as the 
' Book of the Great Decease ' (Chap. II, § 32, p. 36 of my transla- 
tion in the ' Buddhist Suttas '), it is said of the Buddha himself 
that he had ' no such thing as the closed fist of a teacher who 
keeps some things back.' This passage is itself quoted above 
at IV, 2, 4, as the basis of one of Milinda's questions ; and is 
entirely accepted by NSgasena, that is, by our author. The fact is 
that there has never been any such thing as esoteric teaching in 
Buddhism, and that the modern so called esoteric Buddhism is 
neither esoteric nor Buddhism. Its tenets, so far as they are 
Indian at all, are perfectly accessible, are well known to all those 
who choose to study the books of Indian mysticism, and are Hindu, 
not Buddhist. They are, indeed, quite contradictory to Buddhism, 
of which the authors of what they ignorantly call Esoteric Buddhism 
know but very little — that little being only a portion of those 
beliefs which have been common ground to all religious teachers 
in India. If one doctrine — more than any other — is distinctive of 
Buddhism, it is the ignoring, in ethics, of the time-honoured belief 
in a soul — that is, in the old sense, in a separate creature inside 
the body, which flies out of it, like a bird out of a cage, when the 
body dies. Yet the Theosophists, who believe, I am told, in seven 
souls inside each human body (which would be worse according 
to true Buddhism than seven devils), still venture to call themselves 
Buddhists, and do not see the absurdity of their position I 

1 Sampa^ana-musavada para^iki. This is curious as ac- 
cording to the P&timokkha it is Paftttiya, not Para£ika\ Compare 
Para^ika' 4 with Paflttiya 1. ('Vinaya Texts,' S. B. E., vol. iii, 
pp. 5 and 32.) 
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And again he said : " By a deliberate lie a Bhikkhu 
commits a minor offence, one that ought to be the 
subject of confession made before another (member 
of the Order) 1 ." Now, venerable Nagasena, what is 
herein the distinction, what the reason, that by one 
lie a Bhikkhu is cast out of the Order, and by 
another he is guilty only of an offence that can be 
atoned for. If the first decision be right, then the 
second must be wrong ; but if the second be right, 
then the first must be wrong. This too is a double- 
edged problem now put to you, and you have to 
solve it.' 

10. [193] 2 ' Both your quotations, O king, are 
correct 8 ; But a falsehood is a light or heavy 
offence according to the subject matter. For what 
do you think, great king ? Suppose a man were to 
give another a slap with his hand, what punishment, 
would you inflict upon him ? ' 

' If the other refused to overlook the matter, then 
neither should we be able to pardon his assailant 4 , 
but should mulct him in a penny or so V 

' But on the other hand, suppose it had been you 



1 I cannot trace these identical words in the Pi/aka texts. But 
the general sense of them is exactly in agreement with the first 
Pa^ittiya rule. 

* Htna/i-kumbure' here inserts a summary of the Introductory 
Story (in the Sutta Vibhanga) to the 4th P&%ik£. All this (pp. 
254-256) stands in his version for lines 1-3 on p. 193 of the Pili 
text. 

8 The Pali repeats them word for word. As I have pointed out 
above, they are not really correct. 

* So Hina/i-kumburfc, who must have had a different reading, 
and I think a better one, before him. 

8 A kahapana. See the discussion of the value of this coin in 
my ' Ancient Coins and Measures,' pp. 3, 4. 
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yourself that he had given the blow to, what would 
then be the punishment ? ' 

' We should condemn him to have his hands cut 
off, and his feet cut off, and to be skinned alive ', 
and we should confiscate all the goods in his house, 
and put to death all his family to the seventh genera- 
tion on both sides.' 

' But, great king, what is the distinction ? Why 
is it that for one slap of the hand there should be 
a gentle fine of a penny, while for a slap given to 
you there should be so fearful a retribution ? ' 

' Because of the difference in the person (assaulted).' 

' Well ! just so, great king, is a falsehood a light 
or a heavy offence according to the attendant cir- 
cumstances.' 

1 Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the problem as to the degree of 
offence in falsehood.] 



[THE BODISAT'S CONSIDERATION.] 

11. 'Venerable Nagasena, it has been said by 
the Blessed One in the discourse on the essential 
conditions 2 : " Long ago have his parents been 
destined for each Bodisat, and the kind of 
tree he is to select for his Bo tree, and the 

1 Yava sisam kalira&iAeggzm Medapeyyama, which the 
Sinhalese merely repeats. It is literally ' We should have him 
" bambu-sprout-cut " up to his head.' What this technical term 
may mean is not exactly known — possibly having slits the shape of 
a bambu sprout cut all over his body. 

* Dhammata-dhamma-pariyaye. I don't know where this 
is to be found. 
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Bhikkhus who are to be his two chief disciples, 
and the lad who is to be his son, and the 
member of the Order who is to be his special 
attendant." But on the other hand he said: 
" When yet in the condition of a god in the 
Tusita heaven the Bodisat makes the eight 
Great Investigations — he investigates the time 
(whether the right moment had come at which he 
ought to be re-born as a man), and the continent 
(in which his birth is to take place), and the 
country (where he is to be re-born), and the family 
(to which he is to belong), and the mother (who 
is to bear him), and the period (during which he 
was to remain in the womb), and the month (in 
which his birthday shall come), and his renunciation 
(when it shall be) K [194] Now, Nagasena, before 
knowledge is ripe there is no understanding, but 
when it has reached its summit there is no longer 
any need to wait for thinking a matter over 1 , for 
there is nothing outside the ken of the omniscient 
mind. Why then should the Bodisat investigate 
the time, thinking to himself : " In what moment 
shall I be born 2 ?" And for the same reason why 
should he investigate the family, thinking to him- 

1 These eight Investigations (Vilokanani) have not yet been 
found in the Pi/aka texts. But, when relating the birth of the his- 
torical Buddha, the G&taka commentary (vol. i, p. 48, of Professor 
Fausbdll's edition) mentions the first six of them (substituting 
okasa for desa), and calls them, oddly enough, the Five Great 
Investigations. In the corresponding passage in the Lalita Vistara 
only the first four are mentioned. The last two of the above eight 
seem very forced. 

1 Nimesantaram na dgameti, for which Hina/i-kumbure 
(p. 256 at the end) has nivesantara. Neither word occurs 
elsewhere. 
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self: "In what family shall I be born?" And if, 
Nagasena, it is a settled matter who shall be the 
parents of the Bodisat, then it must be false that 
he " investigated the family." But if that be true, 
then must the other saying be wrong. This too is 
a double-edged problem now put to you, and you 
have to solve it.' 

12. • It was both a settled matter, O king, who 
should be the parents of the Bodisat, and he did 
investigate into the question as to which family he 
was to be born into. But how did he do so ? He 
thought over the matter as to whether his parents 
.should be nobles or Brahmans. With respect to 
eight things, O king, should the future be inves- 
tigated before it comes to pass. A merchant, O 
king, should investigate goods before he buys 
them — an elephant should try with its trunk a path 
it has not yet trod — a cartman should try a ford he 
has not yet crossed over — a pilot should test a 
shore he has not yet arrived at, and so guide the 
ship — a physician should find out the period of life 
which his patient has lasted 1 before he treats his 
disease — a traveller should test the stability of a 
bambu bridge 2 before he mounts on to it — a Bhikkhu. 
should find out how much time has yet to run before 
sun turn before he begins to eat his meal — and 
Bodisats, before they are born, should investigate 
the question whether it would be right for them 
to be born in the family of a noble or of a Brahman. 

1 Ayum oloketva, which the Sinhalese (p. 257) repeats. This 
implied meaning is doubtful. 

* Uttara-setu, a word which does not occur elsewhere. Hfna/1- 
kumburg renders it He-da»rfa, which Clough explains as a foot- 
bridge usually made of a single tree. 
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These are the eight occasions on which investi- 
gation ought to precede action.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the problem as to the Bodisat's 
consideration.] 



[on suicide.] 

13. [195] 'Venerable Nagasena, it has been said 
by the Blessed One : " A brother is not, O Bhikkhus, 
to commit suicide. Whosoever does so shall be 
dealt with according to the law 1 ." And on the 
other hand you (members of the Order) say : 
" On whatsoever subject the Blessed One was ad- 
dressing the disciples, he always, and with various 
similes, preached to them in order to bring about 
the destruction of birth, of old age, of disease, and 
of death. And whosoever overcame birth, old age, 
disease, and death, him did he honour with the 
highest praise 2 ." Now if the Blessed One forbade 
suicide that saying of yours must be wrong, but if 
not then the prohibition of suicide must be wrong. 
This too is a double-edged problem now put to 
you, and you have to solve it.' 

14. ' The regulation you quote, O king, was laid 
down by the Blessed One, and yet is our saying you 
refer to true. And there is a reason for this, a 

1 Literally ' is not to throw himself down,' and I think ' from a 
precipice ' is to be understood, especially as the nearest approach 
to the words quoted, that is the passage in the Sutta Vibhahga on 
the 3rd Para^ika (III, 5, 13), has that meaning. 

* Here again the passage referred to is not known. 

[35] T 
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reason for which the Blessed One both prohibited 
(the destruction of life), and also (in another sense) 
instigated us to it.' 

' What, Nagasena, may that reason be ? ' 
' The good man, O king, perfect in uprightness, is 
like a medicine to men ' in being an antidote to the 
poison of evil, he is like water to men in laying the 
dust and the impurities of evil dispositions, he is 
like a jewel treasure to men in bestowing upon them 
all attainments in righteousness, he is like a boat to 
men inasmuch as he conveys them to the further 
shore of the four flooded streams (of lust, indi- 
viduality, delusion, and ignorance) a , he is like a 
caravan owner to men in that he brings them beyond 
the sandy desert of rebirths, he is like a mighty 
rain cloud to men in that he fills their hearts with 
satisfaction, he is like a teacher to men in that he 
trains them in all good, he is like a good guide to 
men in that he points out to them the path of peace. 
It was in order that so good a man as that, one 
whose good qualities are so many, so various, so 
immeasurable, [196] in order that so great a treasure 
mine of good things, so full of benefit to all beings, 
might not be done away with, that the Blessed One, 
O king, out of his mercy towards all beings, laid 
down that injunction, when he said : " A brother is 
not, O Bhikkhus, to commit suicide. Whosoever 
does so shall be dealt with according to the law." 
This is the reason for which the Blessed One pro- 
hibited (self-slaughter). And it was said, O king, 



1 Sattinaw, in which gods are included. 
a The four oghas; also called Asavas. The former term is 
used of them objectively, the latter subjectively. 
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by the Elder Kumara Kassapa,- the eloquent, when 
he was describing to Payasi the Ra^anya the other 
world : '.' So long as Samawas and Brahmans of up- 
rightness of life, and beauty of character, continue 
to exist — however long that time may be — just so 
long do they conduct themselves to the advantage 
and happiness of the great masses of the people, to 
the good and the gain and the weal of gods and 
men 1 !'" 

15. 'And what is the reason for which the Blessed 
One instigated us (to put an end to life) ? Birth, 
O king, is full of pain, and so is old age, and disease, 
and death. Sorrow is painful, and so is lamentation, 
and pain, and grief, and despair. Association with 
the unpleasant is painful, and separation from the 
pleasant 2 . The death of a mother is painful, or of 
a father, or a brother, or a sister, or a son, or a wife, 
or of any relative. Painful is the ruin of one's 
family, and the suffering of disease, and the loss of 
wealth, and decline in goodness, and the loss of in- 

1 This Kumara Kassapa is said at Ahguttara I, xiv, 3 to have 
been the most eloquent of the early disciples. Another eloquent 
little outburst of his is preserved for us in verses 201 and 202 of 
the Thera GSthl ' O for the Buddhas, and their doctrines ! O 
for the achievements of our Master ! Thereby may the disciple 
realise the Truth. Through countless aeons of time has Selfness 
followed on Selfness. But this one is now the last. This aggrega- 
tion (of mental and material qualities which forms me now again 
into an individuality) is at last the end, the end of the coming and 
going of births and deaths. There will be no rebirth for me!' 
But where the verses are so full of allusions to the deepest 
Buddhist psychology, it is impossible to reproduce in English the 
vigour of the original P41i. Selfness (Sakkiya) is the condition 
of being a separate individual. 

* All this is from the celebrated discourse, the ' Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness ' (in ' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 148). 

T 2 
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sight. Painful is the fear produced by despots, or 
by robbers, or by enemies, or by famine, or by fire, 
or by flood, or by the tidal wave, or by earthquake, 
or by crocodiles or alligators. Painful is the fear of 
possible blame attaching to oneself, or to others, the 
fear of punishment, the fear of misfortune. Painful 
is the fear arising from shyness in the presence of 
assemblies of one's fellows, painful is anxiety as to 
one's means of livelihood, painful the foreboding of 
death. [197] Painful are (the punishments inflicted 
on criminals), such as being flogged with whips, or 
with sticks, or with split rods, having one's hands 
cut oft", or one's feet, or one's hands and feet, or one's 
ears, or ones nose, or one's ears and nose. Painful 
are (the tortures inflicted on traitors) — being sub- 
jected to the Gruel Pot (that is, having boiling gruel 
poured into one's head from the top of which the 
skull bone has been removed *) — or to the Chank 
Crown 2 (that is, having the scalp rubbed with gravel 
till it becomes smooth like a polished shell) — or to 
the Rahu's Mouth* (that is, having one's mouth held 
open by iron pins, and oil put in it, and a wick lighted 
therein) — or to the Fire Garland 4 or to the Hand 
Torch 6 (that is, being made a living torch, the whole 
body, or the arms only, being wrapped up in oily 
cloths, and set on fire) — or to the Snake Strips 4 
(that is, being skinned in strips from the neck to the 
hips, so that the skin falls in strips round the legs) — 
or to the Bark Dress 7 (that is, being skinned alive 
from the neck downwards, and having each strip of 

1 Bilanga-thSlika/w. ' Sankha-mu«</ika«. 

' Rahu-mukhaw. * Goti-maiaka«. 

5 Hattha-pa^otikaw. • Eraka-vattikaw. 
7 A'traka-vasikaw. 
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skin as soon as removed tied to the hair, so that 
these strips form a veil around one)— or to the 
Spotted Antelope * (that is, having one's knees and 
elbows tied together, and being made to squat on a 
plate of iron under which a fire is lit) — or to the 
Flesh-hooks 2 (that is, being hung up on a row of 
iron hooks) — or to the Pennies 3 (that is, having bits 
cut out of the flesh, all over the body, of the size of 
pennies) — or to the Brine Slits 4 (that is, having cuts 
made all over one's body by means of knives or 
sharp points, and then having salt and caustic liquids 
poured over the wounds) — or to the Bar Turn 5 (that 
is, being transfixed to the ground by a bar of iron 
passing through the root of the ear, and then being 
dragged round and round by the leg) — or to the 
Straw Seat 6 (that is, being so beaten with clubs that 



1 E»eyyaka/a. 

* Balisa-mamsikam (so the Sinhalese, Mr. Trenckner reads 
Ba/isa). 

3 Kahipanakam. * KharapatiMAakaw. 

B Paligha-parivattikam. 

* Palala-pi/Aakaw. I follow throughout Hfna/i-kumbures in- 
terpretation (pp. 260, 261) of these pretty names, which could be 
well matched in the West. That some Indian kings were cruel in 
the extreme is no doubt true. But it must not be supposed that 
this list gives the names of well-known punishments. It is merely a 
string of technical terms which is repeated by rote whenever tortures 
have to be specified. And ihe meaning of its terms was most likely 
unknown to the very people who so used them. For the whole list 
(which is taken by our author from the Pali Pi/akas) is explained 
by Buddhaghosa in his commentary, the Manoratha Purani, on 
Anguttara II, 1, 1, as edited by Dr. Morris at pp. 113, 114 of the 
first edition of his Anguttara for the Pali Text Society, 1884. But 
Buddhaghosa's explanations differ from Hina/i-kumbure's in several 
details; and to nearly half the names he gives alternative mean- 
ings, quite contradictory to those that he gives first. So the list 
had its origin some centuries (say 400-500) b.c, and was certainly 
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the bones are broken, and the body becomes like a 
heap of straw) — or to be anointed with boiling oil, 
or to be eaten by dogs, or to be impaled alive, or to 
be beheaded. Such and such, O king, are the mani- 
fold and various pains which a being caught in the 
whirlpool of births and rebirths has to endure. Just, 
O king, as the water rained down upon the Hima- 
laya mountain flows, in its course along the Ganges, 
through and over rocks and pebbles and gravel, 
whirlpools and eddies and rapids \ and the stumps 
and branches of trees which obstruct and oppose its 
passage, — just so has each being caught in the suc- 
cession of births and rebirths to endure such and 
such manifold and various pains. Full of pain, then, 
is the continual succession of rebirths, a joy is it 
when that succession ends. And it was in pointing 
out the advantage of that end, the disaster involved 
in that succession, that the Blessed One, great king, 
instigated us to get beyond birth, and old age, and 
disease, and death by the realisation of the final end 
of that succession of rebirths. This is the sense, O 
king, which led the Blessed One to instigate us (to 
put an end to life).' 

'Very good, Nagasena ! Well solved is the puzzle 
(I put), well set forth are the reasons (you alleged). 
That is so, and I accept it as you say.' 



[Here ends the problem as to suicide.] 

not understood in the fifth century a. d. ; and was probably there- 
fore unintelligible also, at least in part, to our author. 

1 frmika-vanka-£adika. I don't pretend to understand this 
last word. Dr. Morris, at p. 92 of the ' Pali Text Society's Journal ' 
for 1884, suggests velika. Perhaps it was simply adika after all, 
with or without m euphonic. 
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[a LOVING DISPOSITION.] 

1 6. [198] ' Venerable Nagasena, it has been said 
by the Blessed One : " Eleven advantages, O 
brethren, may be anticipated from practising, making 
a habit of, enlarging within one, using as a means of 
advancement, and as a basis of conduct, pursuing 
after, accumulating, and rising well up to the very 
heights of the emancipation of heart, arising from a 
feeling of love (towards all beings) 1 . And what are 
these eleven ? He who does so sleeps in peace, and 
in peace does he awake. He dreams no sinful 
dreams. He becomes dear to men, and to the 
beings who are not men 2 . The gods watch over 
him. Neither fire, nor poison, nor sword works any 
harm to him. Quickly and easily does he become 
tranquillised. The aspect of his countenance is calm. 
Undismayed does he meet death, and should he not 
press through to the Supreme Condition (of Arahat- 
ship), then is he sure of rebirth in the Brahma 
world 3 ." But on the other hand you (members of 

1 This same string of words, except the first, is used of the 
Iddhi-padas in the Book of the Great Decease, III, 3 (p. 40 of 
vol. xi of the S. B. E.). The words ' towards all beings ' are not 
in the text. But this is the meaning of the phrase used, and not 
love to men only, as would be understood if they were not inserted 
in the translation. 

8 Amanussa. This means, not the gods, but the various spirits 
on the earth, nayads, dryads, fairies, &c. &c. As here, so again 
below, IV, 4, 41, the amanussi are opposed to the devati, men- 
tioned in the next clause here. In older texts the devatS include 
the amanussS. 

* From the Ahguttara NikSya, Ekadasa Nipata ; quoted in full, 
with the context, in the Introductory Story to the 169th G&taka 
(vol. ii, pp. 60, 61 of Professor Fausboll's edition). 
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the Order) say that " Sama the Prince, while dwel- 
ling in the cultivation of a loving disposition toward 
all beings, and when he was (in consequence thereof) 
wandering in the forest followed by a herd of deer, 
was hit by a poisoned arrow shot by Piliyakkha the 
king, and there, on the spot, fainted and fell 1 ." 
Now, venerable Nagasena, if the passage I have 
quoted from the words of the Blessed One be right, 
then this statement of yours must be wrong. But 
if the story of Prince Sama be right, then it cannot 
be true that neither fire, nor poison, nor sword can 
work harm to him who cultivates the habit of love 
to all beings. This too is a double-edged problem, 
so subtle, so abstruse, so delicate, and so profound, 
that the thought of having to solve it might well 
bring out sweat over the body even of the most 
subtle-minded of mortals. This problem is now put 
to you. Unravel this mighty knot 2 . Throw light 
upon this matter 3 to the accomplishment of the 
desire of those sons of the Conqueror who shall 
arise hereafter 4 .' 

' The Blessed One spake, O king, as you have 
quoted. And Prince Sama dwelling in the cultiva- 
tion of love, and thus followed by a herd of deer 
when he was wandering in the forest, was hit by the 
poisoned arrow shot by king Piliyakkha, and then 
and there fainted and fell. But there is a reason 
for that. [199] And what is the reason ? Simply 
that those virtues (said in the passage you quoted 

1 Mr. Trenckner points out that this story is given in the 540th 
Gataka. 

2 See p. 105 of the text. 

. * A"akkhum dehi. So also p. 95 of the text. 

4 Nibbihana; not in Childers, but see p. 119 of the text. 
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to be in the habit of love) are virtues not attached 
to the personality of the one who loves, but to the 
actual presence of the love that he has called up in 
his heart \ And when Prince Sama was upsetting 
the water-pot, that moment he lapsed from the 
actual feeling of love. At the moment, O king, in 
which an individual has realised the sense of love, 
that moment neither fire, nor poison, nor sword can 
do him harm. If any men bent on doing him an 
injury come up, they will not see him, neither will 
they have a chance of hurting him. But these 
virtues, O king, are not inherent in the individual, 
they are in the actual felt presence of the love that 
he is calling up in his heart.' 

' Suppose, O king, a man were to take into his 
hand a Vanishing Root of supernatural power ; and 
that, so long as it was actually in his hand, no other 
ordinary person would be able to see him. The 
virtue, then, would not be in the man. It would be 
in the root that such virtue would reside that an 
object in the very line of sight of ordinary mortals 
could, nevertheless, not be seen. Just so, O king, 
is it with the virtue inherent in the felt presence of 
love that a man has called up in his heart.' 

'Or itis like the case of a man [200]who has entered 
into a well-formed mighty cave. No storm of rain, 
however mightily it might pour down, would be able 
to wet him. But that would be by no virtue inherent 



1 Bh&nana is really more than ' cultivation.' It is the actual, 
present, felt sense of the particular moral state that is being 
cultivated (in this case, of love). I have elsewhere rendered it 
' meditation ' : but as the ethical doctrine, and practice, are alike 
unknown to us, we have no word that exactly reproduces the con- 
notation of the Pali phrase. 
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in the man. It would be a virtue inherent in the 
cave that so mighty a downpour of rain could not 
wet the man. And just so, O king, is it with the 
virtue inherent in the felt presence of love that a 
man has called up in his heart V 

1 This is no quibble. The early Buddhists did believe in the 
power of a subjective love over external circumstances. It is true 
that the best known instances in which this power is represented as 
having been actually exercised, are instances of the power of love 
over the hearts of other beings, and hence, indirectly, over their 
actions. Thus when Devadatta had had the fierce, manslaying 
elephant Nalagiri let loose against the Buddha (ATullavagga VII, 3, 
11, 12), Gotama is said to have permeated him with his love, 
and the elephant then went up to him only to salute him, and 
allowed himself to be stroked, and did no harm. And when the 
five disciples had intended, when he went to Benares, to show him 
no respect, the Buddha, in like manner, is said to have ' concen- 
trated that feeling of his love which was able to pervade generally 
all beings in earth and heaven,' and to have ' directed it specially 
towards them.' Then ' the sense of his love diffused itself through 
their hearts. And as he came nearer and nearer, unable any 
longer to adhere to their resolve, they rose from their seats, and 
bowed down before him, and welcomed him with every mark of 
reverence and of respect ' (' Buddhist Birth Stories,' vol. i, p. 11 2). 

And when he wished to convert Ro^a the Mallian, the Buddha 
is said, in like manner, to have ' suffused him with the feeling of 
his love.' And then Ro^a, ' overcome by the Blessed One by the 
sense of his love— just as a young calf follows the kine, so did he 
go from apartment to apartment ' seeking the Blessed One (Maha- 
vagga VI, 36, 4). 

And again, when the Bhikkhus told the Buddha of a brother 
having been killed by a snake-bite, he is represented (in the A!ulla- 
vagga V, 6) to have said : ' Now surely that brother had not let 
his love flow out over the four royal kinds of serpents. Had he 
done so, he would not have died of the bite of a snake.' And then 
he is said to have enjoined the use of a poem of love to snakes (set 
out in the text quoted) as a safeguard against snake-bite. This 
goes really much further than the other instances, but no case is 
given of that safeguard having been actually used successfully. 
And I know of no case in the Pali Pi/akas of the felt presence 
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' Most wonderful is it, Nagasena, and most strange 
how the felt presence of love has the power of 
warding off all evil states of mind V 

' Yes ! The practice of love is productive of all 
virtuous conditions of mind both in good (beings) 
and in evil ones. To all beings whatsoever, who 
are in the bonds of conscious existence 2 , is this 
practice of love of great advantage, and therefore 
ought it to be sedulously cultivated.' 



[Here ends the problem as to the power of love.] 



[devadatta.] 



1 7. ' Venerable Nagasena, is the consequence the 
same to him who does good and to him who does 
evil, or is there any difference in the two cases ? ' 

' There is a difference, O king, between good and 
evil. Good works have a happy result, and lead to 
Sagga s , and evil works have an unhappy result, and 
lead to Niraya V 



of the feeling of love being said to have actually counteracted 
either fire, or poison, or sword. 

It is noteworthy that the Sinhalese inserts here six pages 
(265-271) of matter not found in the Pali. But as it gives at 
length the story of Prince Sama, it is taken, I presume, from the 
Gataka book. 

1 This is something quite different from what was said before. 

* Ye viflflana-baddha, sabbesam, which the Sinhalese takes 
as a gloss on ' good and evil ones/ and renders viddina prati 
wu da. But I prefer Mr. Trenckner's punctuation. 

* That is to a temporary life in heaven. 

4 That is to life in a temporary hell (or purgatory). 
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4 But, venerable Nagasena, your people say that 
Devadatta was altogether wicked, full of wicked 
dispositions, and that the Bodisat 1 was altogether 
pure, full of pure dispositions*. And yet Devadatta, 
through successive existences 3 , was not only quite 
equal to the Bodisat, but even sometimes superior 
to him, both in reputation and in the number of his 
adherents. 

1 8. ' Thus, Nagasena, when Devadatta became 
the Purohita (family Brahman, royal chaplain) of 
Brahmadatta, the king, in the city of Benares, then 
the Bodisat was a wretched A'a«</ala (outcast) 4 who 
knew by heart a magic spell. And by repeating his 
spell he produced mango fruits out of season 5 . This 



1 Bodhi-satto (Wisdom-Child). The individual who (through 
virtue practised in successive lives) was becoming the Buddha. 

* 'Wicked' and 'pure' are in the Pali ka»he and sukka, 
literally, ' dark ' and ' light.' The only other passage I recollect 
where these names of colours are used in an ethical sense is the 
87th verse of the Dhammapada. Professor Max Milller there 
renders : ' A wise man should leave the dark state (of ordinary life), 
and follow the bright state (of the Bhikshu),' (S. B.E., vol. x, p. 26.) 
But the words should certainly be translated : ' A wise man should 
put away wicked dispositions, and cultivate purity of heart.' 
Bhavetha could never refer to adopting or following any outward 
profession. It is exclusively used of the practice, cultivation, of 
inward feelings. And the commentary, which is quoted by Pro- 
fessor Fausboll, takes the passage in the Dhammapada in that 
sense, just as Hina/i-kumbure (p. 271) does here. 

* Bhave bhave, which would be more accurately rendered 'in 
the course of his gradual becoming.' 

4 A'avaka-^a«(/ala. The' Jfand&hs are a well-known caste 
still existing in India — if indeed that can rightly be called a caste 
which is beneath all others. A^avaka is not in Childers, but is 
applied below (p. 256 of our text) to Mara, the Buddhist Satan. 
See also the next note. 

* This is not a summary of the 309th Gataka, for it differs from 
that story as published by Professor Fausboll (vol. iii, pp. 
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is one case in which the Bodisat was inferior to 
Devadatta in birth, [201] inferior to him in repu- 
tation.' 

19. 'And again, when Devadatta became a king, 
a mighty monarch of the earth 1 , living in the enjoy- 
ment of all the pleasures of sense, then the Bodisat 
was an elephant, decked with all manner of orna- 
ments that the king might make use of them. And 
the king, being put out of temper at the sight of his 
graceful and pleasant style of pace and motion, said 
to the elephant trainer with the hope of bringing 
about the death of the elephant : " Trainer, this ele- 
phant has not been properly trained, make him 
perform the trick called ' Sky walking.' " In that 
case too the Bodisat was inferior to Devadatta, — 
was a mere foolish animal V 

20. 'And again, when Devadatta became a man 
who gained his living by winnowing grain 3 , then 

217-30), and also from the older and shorter version contained 
in the Old Commentary on the Patimokkha (on the 69th Sakhiya, 
Vinaya IV, pp. 203, 204). [The name of that story in Professor 
Fausboll's edition is .A'Aavaka-Crataka, but throughout the story 
itself the word A'awrfala is used in the passages corresponding to 
those in which Professor FausbSll has A'Aapaka (sic), — a coin- 
cidence which throws light on our author, A"/4avaka-*a»</31a.] 
The story here referred to is the Amba Gataka (No. 474) in which 
the word A^avaka does not occur. 

1 ' Of Magadha,' says Hina/i-kumbure' (p. 272). 

' This is the 122nd Gataka, there called the Dummedha (Tataka. 
The king has the elephant taken to the top of the Vepulla moun- 
tain outside Ra^agaha. Then having made him stand first on 
three feet, then on two, then on one, he demands of the trainer to 
make him stand in the air. Then the elephant flies away to 
Benares ! 

' Pavane na/Mayiko. But as Htna/i-kumbure' renders all 
this : ' a farmer in Benares who gained his living by husbandry,' 
I would suggest pavanena /Miyiko as the right reading. 
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the Bodisat was a monkey called " the broad earth." 
Here again we have the difference between an 
animal and a man, and the Bodisat was inferior in 
birth to Devadatta V 

21. 'And again, when Devadatta became a man, 
by name So»uttara, a Nesada (one of an outcast 
tribe of aborigines, who lived by hunting), and was 
of great strength and bodily power, like an elephant, 
then the Bodisat was the king of elephants under 
the name of the " Six-tusked." And in that birth, 
the hunter slew the elephant In that case too 
Devadatta was the superior 2 .' 

22. 'And again, when Devadatta became a man, 
a wanderer in the woods, without a home, then the 
Bodisat was a bird, a partridge who knew the Vedic 
hymns. And in that birth too the woodman killed 
the bird. So in that case also Devadatta was the 
superior by birth V 

23. ' And again, when Devadatta became the 
king of Benares, by name Kalabu, then the Bodisat 
was an ascetic who preached kindness to animals. 
And the king (who was fond of sport), enraged with 
the ascetic, had his hands and feet cut off like so 
many bambu sprouts 4 . In that birth, too, Deva- 

1 I cannot unfortunately trace this story among the G&takas. 

* I do not know which Gsltaka is here referred to. 

5 This must be the 438th Gataka, there called the Tittira 
Gataka. In the summary Devadatta is identified with the hypo- 
critical ascetic who killed and ate the wise partridge. 

4 This is the 313th GStaka, there called the Khanti-vadi (Pataka. 
The royal sportsman has first the skin, and then the hands and feet 
of the sage cut off, to alter his opinions. But the sage simply says 
that his love to animals is not in his skin, or in his limbs, but in his 
heart. Then the earth swallows up the cruel monarch, and the 
citizens bury the body of the sage with all honour. In the summary 
Kalabu, the king, is identified with Devadatta. 
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datta was the superior, both in birth and in reputa- 
tion among men.' 

24. ' And again, when Devadatta became a man, 
a woodman, then the Bodisat was Nandiya the 
monkey king. And in that birth too the man killed 
the monkey, and his mother besides, and his younger 
brother. So in that case also it was Devadatta who 
was the superior in birth V 

25. * And again, when Devadatta became a man, 
a naked ascetic, by name Karambhiya, then the 
Bodisat was a snake king called " the Yellow one." 
So in that case too it was Devadatta [202] who was 
the superior in birth V 

26. 'And again, when Devadatta became a man, 
a crafty ascetic with long matted hair, then the 
Bodisat was a famous pig, by name " the Carpenter." 
So in that case too it was Devadatta who was the 
superior in birth V 

27. 'And again, when Devadatta became a king 
among the A"etas, by name Sura Pariiara *, who had 
the power of travelling through the air at a level 
above men's heads 6 , then the Bodisat was a Brah- 

1 This is the 222nd Gataka, there called the A'dla Nandiya 
Gataka. 

* This is probably the 518th Gataka. See Mr. Trenckner's note. 

* This must be the 492nd Gataka, the Ta^Ma-sukara Gataka, 
in which the hero is a learned pig who helps the carpenter in his 
work, and the villain of the story is a hypocrite ascetic with matted 
hair. But it should be added that though in the summary (Faus- 
b6ll, vol. iv, p. 350) Devadatta is identified with the ascetic, the 
Bodisat is identified, not with the learned pig, but with the dryad. 

4 He is called Upa^ara both in the 422nd Gataka (of which 
this is a summary) and in the Sumangala (p. 258). The Gataka 
(III, 454) also gives a third variation, Apalara. 

' Purisamatto gagane vehasangamo. The Gataka says 
simply uparilaro, which must mean about the same. 
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man named Kapila. So in that case too it was Deva- 
datta who was the superior in birth and in reputation.' 

28. ' And again, when Devadatta became a man, 
by name Sama, then the Bodisat was a king among 
the deer, by name Ruru. So in that case too it was 
Devadatta who was the superior in birth V 

29. ' And again, when Devadatta became a man, 
a hunter wandering in the woods, then the Bodisat 
was a male elephant, and that hunter seven times 
broke off and took away the teeth of the elephant 
So in that case too it was Devadatta who was the 
superior in respect of the class of beings into which 
he was born V 

30. ' And again, when Devadatta became a jackal 
who wanted to conquer the world 3 , and brought the 
kings of all the countries in India under his control, 
then the Bodisat was a wise man, by name Vidhura. 
So in that case too it was Devadatta who was the 
superior in glory.' 

31. 'And again, when Devadatta became the 

1 This must be the 482nd <7ataka. It is true that the man is 
there called Mahi Dhanaka (Fausb6ll, vol. iii, p. 255), and the 
Bodisat is not specially named Ruru, nor is he a king of the herd, 
but is only a stag of the kind of deer called Ruru, who lives 
alone. But a comparison of the poetical version of the same story 
intheA'ariya Pi/aka II, 6 (p. 87 of Dr. Morris's edition for the 
Pali Text Society) shows that the same story is here referred to. 

* This is the 72 nd Gataka, the Silava Naga Gataka. (Faus- 
b6ll, vol. i, p. 319.) 

* Khattiya-dhammo; literally, 'who had the nature of a 
Kshatriya.' This expression is not found in the Gataka referred 
to, No. 241 (vol. ii, p. 242 and foil, in Professor Fausboll's 
edition), and the Bodisat is there called purdhita not pa/jrfita, 
and his name is not given as Vidhura. The jackal also came to 
grief in his attempt to conquer Benares. But there is no doubt as 
to that story, the Sabba DS//4a Gataka being the one here quoted. 
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elephant who destroyed the young of the Chinese 
partridge, then the Bodisat was also an elephant, 
the leader of his herd. So in that case they were 
both on a par V 

32. ' And again, when Devadatta became a yak- 
kha, by name Unrighteous, then the Bodisat too was 
a yakkha, by name Righteous. So in that case too 
they were both on a par V 

33. 'And again, when Devadatta became a sailor, 
the chief of five hundred families, then the Bodisat 
too was a sailor, the chief of five hundred families. 
So in that case too they were both on a par 3 .' 

34. 'And again, when Devadatta became a 
caravan leader, the lord of five hundred waggons, 
then the Bodisat too was a caravan leader, the lord 
of five hundred waggons. So in that case too they 
were both on a par *.' 

35. [203] ' And again, when Devadatta became a 
king of deer, by name Sakha, then the Bodisat was 
a king of deer, by name Nigrodha. So in that case 
too they were both on a par V 

36. ' And again, when Devadatta became a com- 
mander-in-chief, by name Sakha, then the Bodisat 

1 This is the 357th Gataka (Fausbfill, vol. iii, pp. 174) and 
which is one of those illustrated on the Bharhut Tope (Cunning- 
bam, Plate 109). 

' In the Gataka text (No. 457, Fausboll, vol. iv, pp. 100 and 
foil.), there are both devaputta, 'gods,' not yakkha. This is by 
no means the only instance of the term yakkha being used of gods. 

' I cannot trace this story in the printed text of the Gatakas. 

4 This is the Apamtaka Gataka (No. 1, vol. i, pp. 98 and foil, 
in Professor Fausboll's edition), translated in the ' Buddhist Birth 
Stories,' vol. i, pp. 138-145. 

* The Nigrodha Miga Gataka (No. 1 2, vol. i, pp. 145 and foil. 
in FausbOll), translated in ' Buddhist Birth Stories,' vol. i, pp. 198 
and following. 

[35] U 
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was a king, by name Nigrodha. So in that case 
too they were both on a par V 

37. 'And again, when Devadatta became a brah- 
man, by name Kha/wfehala, then the Bodisat was a 
prince, by name Aanda. So in that case that 
Khatfdahala was the superior 2 .' 

38. 'And again, when Devadatta became a king, 
by name Brahmadatta, then the Bodisat was his 
son, the prince called Maha Paduma. In that case 
the king had his son cast down seven times, from 
the precipice from which robbers were thrown down. 
And inasmuch as fathers are superior to and above 
their sons, in that case too it was Devadatta was the 
superior V 

39. ' And again, when Devadatta became a king, 
by name Maha Patapa, then the Bodisat was his 
son, Prince Dhamma-pala; and that king had the 
hands and feet and head of his son cut off. So in 
that case too Devadatta was the superior V 

40. 'And now again, in this life, they were 
in the Sakya clan, and the Bodisat became a 
Buddha, all wise, the leader, of the world, and Deva- 
datta having left the world to join the Order founded 
by Him who is above the god of gods, and having 
attained to the powers of Iddhi, was filled with lust 
to become himself the Buddha. Come now, most 
venerable Nagasena! Is not all that I have said 
true, and just, and accurate ? ' 

1 The Nigrodha ffataka (No. 445, Fausbftil, vol. iv, pp. 37 
and foil.). 

* I cannot trace this story among the published (Tatakas. 

5 This is the Mah& Paduma GStaka (No. 472, Fausbfill, vol. iv, 
pp. 187-195). It was a case of Joseph and Potiphar's wife. 

* This tragical story is No. 358 in the G&taka collection (Fausbttll, 
vol. iii, pp. 177-182). 
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41. 'All the many things which you, great king, 
have now propounded, are so, and not otherwise.' 

' Then, Nagasena, unless black and white are the 
same in kind, it follows that good and evil bear equal 
fruit' 

' Nay, not so, great king ! Good and evil have 
not the same result. Devadatta was opposed by 
everybody. No one was hostile to the Bodisat. 
And the hostility which Devadatta felt towards 
the Bodisat, that came to maturity and bore fruit in 
each successive birth. And so also as Devadatta, 
when he was established in lordship over the world, 
[204] was a protection to the poor, put up bridges 
and courts of justice and rest-houses for the people, 
and gave gifts according to his bent to Sama«as 
and Brahmans, to the poor and needy and the way- 
farers, it was by the result of that conduct that, 
from existence to existence, he came into the enjoy- 
ment of so much prosperity. For of whom, O king, 
can it be said that without generosity and self- 
restraint, without self-control and the observance of 
the Upasatha \ he can reach prosperity ? 

' And when, O king, you say that Devadatta and 
the Bodisat accompanied one another in the passage 
from birth to birth, that meeting together of theirs 
took place not only at the end of a hundred, or a 
thousand, or a hundred thousand births, but was in 
fact constantly and frequently taking place through 
an immeasurable period of time 2 . For you should 
regard that matter in the light of the comparison 
drawn by the Blessed One between the case of the 

1 The Buddhist Sabbath, on which see my ' Manual of Buddhism,' 
pp. 139-141. 

* So also above, IV, 2, 64, and IV, 3, 28. 

U 2 
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purblind tortoise and the attainment of the condi- 
tion of a human being. And it was not only with 
Devadatta that such union took place. Sariputta 
the Elder also, O king, was through thousands of 
births the father, or the grandfather, or the uncle ', 
or the brother, or the son, or the nephew, or the 
friend of the Bodisat; and the Bodisat was the 
father, or the grandfather, or the uncle, or the 
brother, or the son, or the nephew, or the friend 
of Sariputta the Elder. 

' All beings in fact, O king, who, in various forms 
as creatures, are carried down the stream of trans- 
migration, meet, as they are whirled along in it, 
both with pleasant companions and with disagreeable 
ones — just as water whirled along in a stream meets 
with pure and impure substances, with the beautiful 
and with the ugly. 

' And when, O king, Devadatta as the god, had 
been himself Unrighteous, and had led others into 
unrighteousness of life, he was burnt in purgatory 
for an immeasurable period of time *. [205] But 
the Bodisat, who, as the god, had been himself 
Righteous, and had led others into righteousness 
of life, lived in all the bliss of heaven for a like 
immeasurable period of time. And whilst in this 
life, Devadatta, who had plotted injury against the 
Buddha, and had created a schism in the Order, 
was swallowed up by the earth, the Tathagata, 

1 That is ' father's younger brother.' The Pali has no word for 
uncle generally, the whole scheme of relationship being different 
from ours, and the various sorts of uncles having, in the Pali 
scheme, different and distinct names. 

* 'Fifty-seven ko/is and sixty hundreds of thousands of years,' 
says the text, with touching accuracy. 
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knowing all that can be known, arrived at the 
insight of Buddhahood 1 , and was completely set 
free (from the necessity of becoming) by the des- 
truction of all that leads to re-existence.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say V 

[Here ends the dilemma as to Devadatta's superi- 
ority to the Bodisat in previous births.] 

1 So Hina/i-kumburfi, who takes sabbadhamme as accusative 
to buggAitvi, and understands the phrase as above translated. 

* This discussion is very interesting, both as a specimen of 
casuistry, and as an exposition of orthodox Buddhist belief. And 
it is full of suggestion if taken as a statement of the kind of reason 
which led the Buddhist editors of the earlier folk-lore to identify 
Devadatta with the characters referred to by king Milinda. 
But the facts are that those editors, in using the old stories, and 
legends for their ethical purposes, always identified Devadatta with 
the cruel person in the story, and paid no heed to the question 
whether he was superior or not in birth or in the consideration of 
the world, to the person they identified with the Bodisat In 
searching through the four volumes of the published Gatakas, and 
the proof-sheets of the fifth volume with which Professor Fausboll 
has favoured me, for the purpose of tracing the stories referred to 
by our author, I find that Devadatta appears in sixty-four of them, 
and that in almost every one of these sixty-four he is either superior 
in birth, or equal to the character identified with the Bodisat. 
This is not surprising, for it is not unusually the superiors in birth 
who are guilty of the kind of cruelty and wickedness which the 
Buddhist editors would ascribe to Devadatta. So that our author, 
had he chosen to do so, might have adduced many other instances 
of a similar kind to those he actually quotes. I add in an 
appendix the full list of the Devadatta stories in the (r&takas. It is 
clear our author had before him a version of the G&taka book 
slightly different from our own, as will be seen from the cases 
pointed out in the notes in which, as to names or details, the story 
known to him differs from the printed text. And also that here 
(as at III, 6, 2) he would have been able to solve his own dilemma 
much better if he had known more of the history of those sacred 
books on the words of which it is based. 
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[women's WILES.] 

42. ' Venerable Nagasena, it has been said by the 
Blessed One : 

" With opportunity, and secrecy, 
And the right woo'r, all women will go wrong — 
Aye, failing others, with a cripple even V 
But on the other hand it is said: "Mahosadha's 
wife, Amara, when left behind in the village while 
her husband was away on a journey, remained 
alone and in privacy, and regarding her husband 
as a man would regard his sovran lord, she refused 
to do wrong, even when tempted with a thousand 
pieces 2 ." Now if the first of these passages be 
correct, the second must be wrong ; and if the 
second be right, [206] the first must be wrong. This 
too is a double-edged problem now put to you, and 
you have to solve it.' 

43. ' It is so said, O king, as you have quoted, 
touching the conduct of Amara, Mahosadha's wife. 
But the question is would she have done wrong, on 
receipt of those thousand pieces, with the right 
man : or would she not have done so, if she had 
had the opportunity, and the certainty of secrecy, 
and a suitable wooer ? Now, on considering the 
matter, that lady Amara was not certain of any of these 

1 It is not meant that men would not. But that is too clear to 
be even worthy of mention, whereas with regard to women the 
question is worth discussion. Our author is mistaken in ascribing 
this verse to the Buddha. It is only found (as has been pointed 
out by Mr. Trenckner) in a ffStaka story, No. 536, and is a speci- 
men, not of Buddhist teaching, but of Indian folk-lore. There is 
a very similar sentiment in ffltaka, No. 62 (vol. i, p. 289). 

1 This story will be found in the Ummagga (?&taka, No. 546. 
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things. Through her fear of censure in this world 
the opportunity seemed to her not fit, and through 
her fear of the sufferings of purgatory in the next 
world. And because she knew how bitter is the 
fruit of wrong-doing, and because she did not wish 
to lose her loved one, and because of the high 
esteem in which she held her husband, and because 
she honoured goodness, and despised ignobleness 
of life, and because she did not want to break with 
her customary mode of life — for all these reasons 
the opportunity seemed to her not fit. 

' And, further, she refused to do wrong because, on 
consideration, she was not sure of keeping the thing 
secret from the world. [207] For even could she 
have kept it secret from men, yet she could not have 
concealed it from spirits 1 — even could she have kept 
it secret from spirits, yet she could not have concealed 
it from those recluses who have the power of know- 
ing the thoughts of others — even could she have 
kept it secret from them, yet she could not have con- 
cealed it from those of the gods who can read the 
hearts of men — even could she have kept it secret 
from the gods, yet she could not have escaped, her- 
self, from the knowledge of her sin — even could she 
have remained ignorant of it herself, yet she could 
not have kept it secret from (the law of the result 
which follows on) unrighteousness 2 . Such were the 

1 Fairies, nayad, dryads, &c. &c. — not gods. 

1 Adhammena raho na labheyya. I am in great doubt as 
to the real meaning of these words, which Hina/i-kumbure" (p. 286) 
renders merely adharmayen rahasak no labann6\ They look 
very much like a kind of personification of Karma. The phrase 
is really very parallel to the saying in Numbers xxxii. 23, 'Be 
sure your sin will find you out ' — namely, in its results — and is as 
true ethically as it is difficult grammatically. 
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various reasons which led her to abstain from doing- 
wrong because she could not be sure of secrecy. 

' And, further, she refused to do wrong because, on 
consideration, she found no right wooer. Mahosa- 
dha the wise, O king, was endowed with the eight 
and twenty qualities. And which are those twenty- 
eight ? He was brave, O king, and full of modesty, 
and ashamed to do wrong, he had many adherents, 
and many friends, he was forgiving, he was upright 
in life, he was truthful, he was pure in word, and 
deed and heart \ he was free from malice, he was 
not puffed up, he felt no jealousy *, he was full of 
energy, he strove after all good things s , he was popu- 
lar with all men, he was generous, he was friendly *, 
he was humble in disposition, he was free from guile, 
he was free from deceit, he was full of insight, he 
was of high reputation, he had much knowledge, he 
sought after the good of those dependent on him, 
his praise was in all men's mouths, great was his 
wealth, and great his fame. Such were the twenty- 
eight qualities, O king, with which Mahosadha, the 
wise, was endowed. And it was because she found 
no wooer like unto him that she did no wrong V 

1 So£eyya-sampanno, which Hina/i-kumburfi renders suva^a 
guwayen samanwibawa: that is, 'compliant, attentive to what 
is said.' But I prefer to take the expression in the sense explained at 
length in Ahguttara III, 119. See also Cataka 1, 2 1 4 ; Milinda, p. 1 1 5. 

* Anusuyyako. See G&taka. II, 192, and Milinda, p. 94. 

* Ayuhako. Hina/i-kumbur£ (p. 286) renders this word, which 
is only found here, by Dhana piris roes kirim cetteya, 'one who 
has heaped up goods and men.' But see Milinda, p. 181, and Dr. 
Morris in the Pali Text Society's Journals for 1885 and 1886. 

4 Sakhilo, ' kindly in speech,' says the Sinhalese. 
■ This is all very well, but it does not confirm, it explains away, 
the supposed quotation from the Buddha's words. 
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' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the wickedness of 
women *.] 



[ON THE FEARLESSNESS OF THE ARAHATS.] 

44. 'Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Blessed One : " The Arahats have laid aside all fear 
and trembling 2 ." But on the other hand when, in 
the city of R&^agaha, they saw Dhana-palaka, the 
man-slaying elephant, bearing down upon the Blessed 

1 The position of women in India, at the time when Buddhism 
arose, was, theoretically, very low. The folk tales are full of stories 
turning on the wiles of women, and the Hindoo law-books seem 
never tired of the theme of her uncleanness, her weakness, and 
her wickedness. But, except in matters of property, the bark was I 
think worse than the bite. Among the people, in the homes of the 
peasantry, the philippics of the Brahmin priests were not much 
regarded, and the women led lives as pleasant as those of their 
male relations, and shared in such mental and physical advantages 
as their male relations enjoyed. The influence of Buddhism must 
have been felt in two directions. In the first place the importance 
attached to the celibate life must have encouraged the kind of view 
taken of women among Catholics in mediaeval times (the Brahmin 
view being much akin to those that were promulgated by Luther). 
On the other hand the fact that women were admitted to the 
Order, and that the still higher aim of Arahatship was held to be 
attainable by them, must have helped to encourage a high esteem 
for women. We have many instances of women who were credited 
with the insight of Arahatship. A whole treatise in the Buddhist 
sacred books, the Theri Githa, is devoted to hymns and poems 
ascribed to them, and many of these reach a very high level of 
intelligent and spiritual emotion. 

* I do not know the exact passage referred to, but there are 
many of similar tendency in the sacred books. See, for instance, 
Dhammapada, verses 39, 188, 214, 351, and 385; and Sutta Nipata, 
verses 15, 70, 212, 621, and 965. 
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One, all the five hundred Arahats forsook the Con- 
queror and fled, one only excepted, Ananda the 
Elder \ Now how was it, Nagasena ? Did those 
Arahats run away from fear — or did they run away 
willing to let the Blessed One be destroyed, and 
thinking : " (Our conduct) will be clear (to him) from 
the way in which he himself will act '," [208] or did 
they run away with the hope of watching the 
immense and unequalled mighty power which the 
Tathagata would exhibit ? If, Nagasena, what the 



1 Here again we have a variation between our author's words 
and those of the Pi/akas. In the Aullavagga VII, 3, n, 12 (trans- 
lated in pp. 247-250 of vol. iii of the ' Vinaya Texts ' in the 
' Sacred Books of the East '), we have the oldest versions of this 
story; and there the elephant is called, not Dhana-palaka, but 
NdlSgiri, and the number of attendant disciples (who are not called 
Arahats) is not given as five hundred. The Buddha is simply said to 
have entered Ra^agaha ' with a number of Bhikkhus.' Nothing 
also is said, either of their running away, or of Ananda' s remain- 
ing behind. It is, no doubt, an easily explicable and very pretty 
alteration of the story, which exhibits Ananda, the beloved disciple, 
as acting in this way. But it is none the less an alteration. 

It should be added that N&I&giri (it should be NaVagiri) in the 
Vinaya text is a personal name of the elephant, but may be derived 
from its place of origin. (See the references to a famous elephant 
named Na/agiri in the Megha Duta and Na</£giri in the Katha 
Sarit SSgara XI, 42, XII, 10, XIII, 7, 29. But Pawini VI, 3, 117, 
gives the latter as the name of a mountain.) So while there may 
be a variation in the legend, it may also be that we have only 
two names for the same elephant, just as one might speak of the 
Shetland pony (named) Brownie. And the stanza quoted below 
(p. 410 of the Pali text) shows that the name Dhana-palaka was 
given already in older texts to the NaVagiri elephant. 

1 PaflS&yissati sakena kammena, 'It will be plain to the 
Buddha (that is, he will be able to judge of our motives) from his 
own kindness and goodness/ according to the Sinhalese (p. 287). 
But the expression is a very strange one, and perhaps, after all, 
it merely means, ' The matter will turn out according to his Karma.' 
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Blessed One said as to the Arahats being devoid of 
fear be true, then this story must be false. But if 
the story be true, then the statement that the 
Arahats have put away fear and trembling must be 
false. This too is a double-edged problem now put 
to you, and you have to solve it.' 

45. 'The Blessed One did say, O king, that 
Arahats have put away all fear and trembling, 
and five hundred Arahats, save only Ananda, did, as 
you say, run away when the elephant Dhana-palaka 
bore down upon the Tathagata that day in Ra/a- 
gaha. But that was neither out of fear, nor from 
willingness to let the Blessed One be destroyed. For 
the cause by which Arahats could be made to fear 
or tremble has been destroyed in them, and there- 
fore are they free from fear or trembling. Is the 
broad earth, O king, afraid at people digging into it, 
or breaking it up, or at having to bear the weight 
of the mighty oceans and the peaked mountain 
ranges ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

'But why not?' 

' Because there is no cause in the broad earth 
which could produce fear or trembling.' 

'Just so, O king. And neither is there any such 
cause in Arahats. And would a mountain peak be 
afraid of being split up, or broken down, or made to 
fall, or burnt with fire ?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' But why not ?' [209] 

'The cause of fear or trembling does not exist 
within it.' 

' And just so, O king, with Arahats. If all the 
creatures of various outward form in the whole 
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universe 1 were, together, to attack one Arahat in 
order to put him to fear, yet would they bring about 
no variation in his heart. And why ? Because 
there is neither condition nor cause for fear (in him, 
whence fear could arise). Rather, O king, was it these 
considerations that arose in the minds of those Ara- 
hats : " To-day when the best of the best of men, the 
hero among conquerors, has entered into the famous 
city, Dhana-palaka the elephant will rush down the 
street. But to a certainty the brother who is his 
special attendant will not forsake him who is above 
the god of gods. But if we should not go away, 
then neither will the goodness of Ananda be made 
manifest, nor will the elephant actually approach * 
the Tathagata. Let us then withdraw. Thus will 
great masses of the people attain to emancipation 
from the bonds of evil, and the goodness of Ananda 
be made manifest" It was on the realisation of the 
fact that those advantages would arise from their 
doing so, that the Arahats withdrew to every side.' 

'Well, N&gasena, have you solved the puzzle. 
That is so. The Arahats feared not, nor did they 
tremble. But for the advantages that they foresaw 
they withdrew on every side.' 



[Here ends the problem as to the panic of the 
Arahats.] 



1 Literally, ' In the hundreds of thousands of world systems.' 
1 A/M&nam-anavak&sataya, ' Because of the absence of con- 
dition and opportunity.' 
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[ON CAUSING THE OMNISCIENT ONE TO CHANGE HIS 

MIND.] 

46. 'Venerable Nagasena, your people say that 
the Tathagata is all wise '. And on the other hand 
they say : " When the company of the members of 
the Order presided over by Sariputta and Moggal- 
lana had been dismissed by the Blessed One 2 , then 
the Sakyas of Katuma and Brahma Sabanipati, by 
means of the parables of the seed and of the calf, 
gained the Buddha over, and obtained his forgive- 
ness, and made him see the thing in the right 
light 3 ." Now how was that, Nagasena ? Were 
those two parables unknown to him that he should 
be [210] appeased and gained over to their side, 
and brought to see the matter in a new light ? But 
if he did not already know them, then, Nagasena, he 
was not all-wise. If he did know them, then he must 
have dismissed those brethren rudely and violently * 
in order to try them ; and therein is his unkindness 
made manifest. This too is a double-edged problem 
now put to you, and you have to solve it.' 

47. 'The Tathagata, O king, was all-wise, and 
yet, pleased at those parables, he was gained over by 
them, he granted pardon to the brethren he had sent 

1 This question is also discussed above, III, 6, 2. 

* This episode has already been referred to above, and will be 
found set out in full in the ATatuma Sutta, No. 67, in the Maggh'ima, 
Nikaya (pp. 456-462 of Mr. Trenckner's edition for the Pali Text 
Society). 

' NiggAa.tta.rn akamsu. Compare Gataka, vol. i, p. 495. 

* Okassa pasayha, which the Si/nhalese (p. 289) renders 
akarfrf^anaya ko/a abhibhavanaya karana. See Dr. Morris 
in the 'Journal of the Pali Text Society,' 1887, p. 148. 
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away, and he saw the matter in the light (in which 
the intercessors on their behalf wished him to see 
it). For the Tathagata, O king, is lord of the 
Scriptures. It was with parables that had been first 
preached by the Tathagata himself 1 that they con- 
ciliated him, pleased him, gained him over, and it 
was on being thus gained over that he signified 
his approval (of what they had said). It was, O king, 
as when a wife conciliates, and pleases, and gains 
over her husband by means of things that belong to 
the husband himself; and the husband signifies his 
approval thereof. Or it was, O king, as when the 
royal barber conciliates and pleases and gains over 
the king when he dresses the king's head with the 
golden comb 2 which belongs to the king himself, 
and the king then signifies his approval thereof. 
Or it was, O king, as when an attendant novice, 
when he serves his teacher with the food given in 
alms which his teacher has himself brought home, 
conciliates him and pleases him and gains him over, 
and the teacher then signifies his approval thereof.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the problem as to the all-wise Buddha 
being gained over by intercession 8 .] 



Here ends the Fourth Chapter. 



1 This is quite correct. They are in the fourth book of the 
Anguttara Sutta, No. 13. 

* Panaka, a word only found in this passage. Hina/i-kumburfi 
(p. 380 at the end) renders it ran panSwen. 

* Other cruxes arising out of the dogma of the Buddha's omni- 
science are discussed above, III, 6, 2. 
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APPENDIX. 
DEVADATTA IN THE GATAKAS. 



No. of 


Character filled by 


Character filled by the 


Gataka. 


Devadatta. 


Bodisat. 


i 


Merchant 


Merchant 


3. 
ii 


Deer (Ka/a) 


» 
His father 


12 


Deer (Sakha) 


Deer (Nigrodha) 


20 


Water sprite 


Monkey 


21 


Hunter 


Kurunga deer 


33 


Quail 


Quail 


51 


Minister 


King 


57 


Crocodile 


Monkey king 


58 


Monkey king 


His son 


72 


Woodman 


Elephant 


73 


King 


King 


"3 


Jackal 


Tree god 


122 


King 


Elephant 


»3* 


Piliya 


Sanzkha 


»39 


Fisherman 


Tree god 


141 


Chameleon 


Iguana 


142 


Drunkard 


Jackal 


U3 


Jackal 


Lion 


160 


Vinflaka (a crow) 


King of Videha 


168 


Hawk 


Quail 


174 


Monkey 


Brahman 


184 


Groom 


Minister 


193 


Cripple 


King Paduma 


»94 


King 


Countryman 


204 


Crow 


Crow 


206 


Hunter 


Kurunga deer 


208 


Crocodile 


Monkey 


210 


Bird 


Bird 


220 


Unjust judge 


Just judge 


221 


Hunter 


Elephant 


222 


» 


Nandiya (monkey king) 


231 


Elephant trainer 


Elephant trainer 
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240 


King Pingala 


Prince 


241 


Jackal 


Minister 


»43 


Musician 


Musician 


277 


Ascetic 


Pigeon 


294 


Jackal 


Tree god 


395 


» 


11 11 


3o3 


Lion 


Bird 


313 


King Kal&bu 


KuWaka (a brahman) 


326 


Brahman 


God 


329 


KaVabShu (a woodman) 


Parrot 


335 


Jackal 


Lion 


34 a 


Crocodile 


Monkey 


353 


Pingiya (a purohit) 


Teacher 


357 


Mad elephant 


Elephant king 


358 


King Patapa 


His son 


367 


Doctor 


Hag 


389 


Crow 


Brahman 


397 


Jackal 


Lion 


404 


Monkey king 


Monkey king 


416 


King of Benares 


His son 


422 


King of JTetiya 


Brahman 


438 


Ascetic 


Partridge 


445 


Sdkha (a minister) 


Nigrodha (a king) 


448 


Hawk 


Cock 


457 


Adhamma (a god) 


Dhamma (a god) 


466 


Carpenter 


Carpenter 


472 


King of Benares 


Prince Paduma 


482 


Man 


Runt deer 


503 


Thief 


Parrot 


505 


Ascetic 


Prince Somanassa 


506 


Snake charmer 


Snake king 



64 in all. 

Professor Fausbdll has kindly allowed me to look at the advance 
sheets of his fifth volume, so that the above list is complete down 
to No. 513. There may be a few more instances in the remaining 
37 G&takas not yet printed. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 

Page xiii. •Sri-wardhana-pura. It should have been pointed out 
that this city is not (as stated by Emerson Tennant at vol. i, p. 414 
of his ' Ceylon ') the same as the modern town of Kandy, but was 
in the Kurunsegalla district, and (as pointed out by Mr. K. James 
Pohath in the 'Ceylon Orientalist,' vol. iii, p. 218) about three and 
a half miles distant from the modern Damba-deniya. 

P. 2, note 2. Mr. Trenckner in his ' PSli Miscellany' (London, 
1879) has translated and annotated the whole of Book I, that is, 
to the end of p. 39 of this translation. 

P. 6, line 1, read ' to Tissa the Elder, the son of Moggali.' 

P. 10, note t. It is strange that when it occurred to me that 
§§ 10-14 are an early interpolation I failed to notice the most 
important, and indeed almost conclusive argument for my sug- 
gestion. It is this, that the closing words of § 14 are really in 
complete contradiction to the opening words, and that they look 
very much as if they had been inserted, after the interpolation, to 
meet the objection to it which would at once arise from the ex- 
pression in § 16, that the venerable Assagutta 'heard those words 
of King Milinda.' As it originally stood the words he heard were 
those of § 10. After the interpolation these words had to be 
reinserted at the end of § 14, in spite of their being in contra- 
diction to the context. 

Pp. 14 foil., for ' Rohana' read ' Roha»a.' 

Pp. 15, 16. This whole episode as to the charge of lying is 
repeated by Buddhaghosa (in the Introduction to his Samanta 
P&s&diki, p. 296 of vol. iii of Oldenberg's Vinaya), but as having 
happened to Siggava in connection with the birth of Moggali-putta 
Tissa. A modem author would be expected to mention his 
source, but Buddhaghosa makes no reference whatever to the 
Milinda. Perhaps the episode is common stock of Buddhist 
legend, and we shall find it elsewhere. 

P. 32, line 1, add after ' Quietism ' ' and the discourse on losses 
(Parabhava Suttanta).' [See p. xxix, where the reference is sup- 
plied.] 

[35] x 
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P- 53- ' Virtue's the base.' It should have been pointed out 
that this is the celebrated verse given by the Ceylon scholars to 
Buddhaghosa as the theme of the test essay he was to write as a 
proof of his fitness. If he succeeded in the essay they would then 
entrust him with all their traditions for him to recast in Pali. The 
' Path of Purity,' which opens with this verse, was the result. 

P. 185, § 49. On the question discussed in this section the 
curious may compare what is said by Sir Thomas Brown in his 
'Enquiries into- Vulgar and Common Errors,' Book VII, Chapter 
xvi (p. 304 of the London edition of 1686). He gives several 
instances of supposed cases of conception without sexual connec- 
tion mentioned in western writers, and comes to the conclusion, 
apropos of the supposed generation of the magician Merlin by 
Satan, that ' generations by the devil are very improbable.' 



I had desired to dedicate this translation of the Milinda 
to Mr. Trenckner, to whose self-denying labours, spread 
over many years, we owe the edition of the Pali text on 
which the translation is based, and without which the 
translation would not have been attempted. But I am 
now informed that any dedication of a single volume in the 
series of the ' Sacred Books of the East ' is not allowable, 
as it would conflict with the dedication of the entire series. 
Had I known this when the Introduction was being written, 
a more suitable acknowledgment of the debt due to Mr. 
Trenckner than the few words on page xv, would have 
been made at the close of the Introductory remarks. I am 
permitted therefore to add here what was intended to 
appear in the dedication as an expression of the gratitude 
which all interested in historical research must feel to a 
scholar who has devoted years of labour, and of labour 
rendered valuable by the highest training and critical 
scholarship, to a field of enquiry in which the only fruit 
to be gathered is knowledge. 
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Abhidharma Kcwa Vyakhya, quoted, 
page xxvi. 

Agathokles, king of Baktria, xxii. 

A?ita, the teacher, 8, 41. 

Akesines, the river, xliv. 

Aiiravati, the river, xliv, 171. 

A/akamanda, city of the gods, 3. 

Alasanda (Alexandria), on the Indus, 
xxiii, 127. 

Amara, Mahosadha's wife, 394. 

Amara-sekara, Mr. C. A. M., xii. 

Amara-sekara, Mr. N. M., xii. 

Ananda, the teacher, 163, 191, 257. 

Anantakaya, attendant on Menander, 
probably = Antiochos,xix,xlii,4 8. 

Anuruddha, the Sakyan, 163. 

A'pollodotus, king of Baktria, xix, xlii. 

Archebios, king of Baktria, xxii. 

Ariano-pali, legends on coins, xxi. 

Asa/£a, a month, 171. 

Asikni, the river, xliv. 

Asipasa, a caste, xlvi. 

Asoka, emperor of India, xxxvii, xlii, 
182. 

Asokarama, near Patna, xliii, 26. 

Assagutta of the Vattaniya hermi- 
tage, xxv, xliii. 

Arvagupta, not the same as last, xxv. 

A//i>issara, = Devadatta, 167. 

Avlki, purgatory, xl, 9. 

Ayupala, of the Sankheyya hermi- 
tage, a Buddhist teacher, xxv, 
xliii, 30 foil. 



Barygaza, in Gujarat, xx. 
Benares, 31. 

Benfey, Professor, quoted, xxvi. 
Bhaddasala, the general, xliii, 292. 
Bhaddi-(or Bha//i-)putta, a caste, 

xlvi. 
Bhaddiya, the Sakyan, 163. 
Bhagu. the Sakyan, 163. 
Bharukajbt/b?, men of, xliii, 331. 
Bindumati, a courtesan, xliii, 182. 
Bird, Major, quoted, xxvi. 



Brahma, the god, 118, 301. 

Brahma-world, heaven, 126. 

Buddhaghosa's ' Path of Purity,* xi, 
306 ; his quotations of the Mi- 
linda, xiv-xvii. 

Budh Gay-3, in Behar, 9. 

Burgess, Dr., quoted, xxvi. 

Burmese translations of the ' Ques- 
tions of Milinda,' xi, xvi. 

Burnouf, quoted, xxvi. 

Bu-ston, a Tibetan work, quoted, 
xxvi. 

Ceylon, xi, xiv ; its literature, xiii. 
Childers, Professor, quoted, xlv, 

185, 230, 244. 
Cunningham, General, quoted, xi. 

Dagabas, sepulchral heaps, xx. 
Danava, Titan, 216. 
Darami/ipola, a Ceylon scholar, xiii. 
Devadatta, the heresiarch, 153, 163 

foil., 193, 249, 282 foil., 303. 
Devamantiya, = Demetrios, xix, xliii, 

«, *4. 37, 47- 
Dhamma-kitti, author of the Sad- 

dhamma Sangaha, xxvii. 
Dhammakkhanda. See Madhurasa- 

to/a. 
Dhammapila, quoted, 244. 

1. Dhamma-rakkhita. See Darami/i- 

pola. 

2. Dhamma-rakkhita, one of Naga- 

sena's teachers, xxv, xliii, 16, 18. 
Dhana-phalaka, elephant, 297. 
Dinna, attendant on king Milinda, 87. 
Divylvadana, quoted, xxv. 

Ekasi/aka, a Brahman, 172. 
Elijah, his ' Act of Truth,* 185. 
Eukratides, king of Baktria, xxiii. 

F3-Hien, the traveller, 248. 
Fausboll, Professor, quoted, 244, 
*53- 
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Gandhira, the country, xliii, 327, 331. 
Ganga, the Ganges river, xliv, 5, 171, 

182. 
Gardiner, Professor, quoted, xxi. 
GarWas, snake-eating birds, 38,175. 
Gopala-mata, queen, 17a. 
Gunananda. See Mohotti-watte. 
Guttila, musician, 172. 

Hardy, Rev. R. Spence, quoted, 
xxvi, 40, 61, 64, 77. 

Himalayas, mountains, 11, 171, 278. 

Hina/i-kumbure Sumangala, trans- 
lates the Milinda into Sinha- 
lese, xii, xiii. 

Hydaspes, the river Bihat, xliv. 

Hypanis (the Sutlej), xix. 

Indra, the god, 37. 
Indus, river, 171. 
Isamos (the Jumna), xix. 
Itihasas, 6, 247. 



Jains, their founder, 8. 
ali, Vessantara's son, 174. 
Jumna, river. See Isamos, YamunS. 
us tin, quoted, xix. 

K3bul, Menander's coins found there, 

xx. 
Kadphises, a coin of his referred to, 

xxii. 
Ka^ahgala, in the Terai, 14, 18. 
Kalabu, king, 286. 
Kalanda, a clan, 238. 
Kalasi, a town on an island in the 

Indus, xxiii, xliii, 83, 127. 
Kali-devata, a sect so called, xlvi. 
iTandabhaga, the river, xliv, 171. 
iTandagutta, king, xliii, 292. 
Karambhiya, ascetic, 287. 
Karisi. See Kalasi. 
Kashmir, Menander's coins found 

there, xx, xliii, 82. 
Kassapa, the Buddha, 4, 173. 
Katha Sarit Sagara, quoted, 298. 
Aatuma, a SSkyan town, 357, 301. 
Kern, Professor, quoted, xxvi. 
Ketumatf, a mansion in heaven, 11. 
Khu^g-uttara, 122. 
Kimbila, the Sakyan, 163. 
Kina, perhaps China, xliii, 121, 327, 

33'> 359- 
K\Hk\, a Brahman woman, 153. 



Ktrtti Sri Ra^a-sbnha, king of Cey- 
lon, xii, xiii. 
Kola-pattana, seaport, xliii, 359. 
Ko/umbara, its stuffs, 3. 
Kuraara Kassapa, 275. 
ATunda, the coppersmith, 242. 
Kuvera, the god, 37. 

Lassen, Professor, quoted, xliv. 
Legge, Professor, his version of Fi- 

Hien, 248. 
Liwera, Mr. A., xiii. 
Lokayatas, a sect so called, 7. 

Maddi, wife to Vessantara, 174. 
Madhura, the city, xliii, 331. 
Madhurasa-tofa, a Buddhist scholar, 

xiii. 
Maha-bharata, called an Itihasa, 

»47- 
Mahisena, a god, 1 1. 
Mahi, the river, xliv, 171. 
Mahosadha and his wile, 294. 
Makkhali (of the cowshed), 8. 
Mallika, queen, 172. 
Malunkya-putta, 204 foil. 
Manibhadda, a caste so called, xlvi, 

191. 
Mankura, attendant on Menander, 

**> *9, 30. 48. 

Mandhata, king, 172. 

Manoratha PGrani, quoted, xiv. 

Mara, the Evil One, 219. 

Masara, mountain, 177. 

Mathura, Menander's coins found 
there, xx. 

Megha Duta, quoted, 298. 

Menander-Milinda, identity of the 
names, xviii ; notices of in clas- 
sical writers, xix ; coins of, 
xx-xxii ; date and birthplace 
of, xxiii; his conversion to 
Buddhism, xxv-xxvii. 

Mendis, Mr. L., xiii. 

Milinda, the Questions of, in Ceylon, 
xii, xiii ; in Buddhaghosa, xiv- 
xvi ; MSS. of, xvii ; is a religious 
romance, xvii ; the charm of its 
style, xviii. 

Milinda Prashnaya, xii. 

Moggallana, his death, 261 foil. 

Mohotti-watte Gunananda, a Bud- 
dhist scholar, xii. 

Morris, the Rev. Dr., quoted, xiv, 
xv, 46, 65. i74» »78, 301. 
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Miiller, Prof. Ed., quoted, xliv, 179, 
240. 

NagaYpuna, founder of the Maha- 
yana school, xxv; identified 
wrongly with Nagasena, xxvi. 

Nagasena, xxv, xxvi, and passim. 

Nagesa, epithet of Pata%ali, xxvi. 

NaTSgiri, elephant and mountain, 
298. 

Nanda, the Brahman, 153. 

Nandaka, an ogre, 153. 

Nandiya, monkey king, 387. 

Nesada, outcasts, 286. 

Niga«/Aa Nita-putta, founder of the 
Jain sect, 8. 

Nikumba, the country, xliii, 327. 

Nimi, king, 172. 

Nyaya philosophy, 6. 

Pabbata, a caste so called, xlvii, 191. 

P&tittiya rules, xli. 

Pakudha K&Mayana, the teacher, 

8,42. 
Pali Text Society, xxv, xxvii, 

xl, xliv, 46, 65. 
Panini, quoted, 298. 
Papaya Sfidani, quoted, xv. 
Pilragika offences, xli. 
Pa/aliputta, the modern Patna, 26, 

182. 
Pata/fcali, not the same as Nagasena, 

xxvi. 
Patimokkha, xli. 

Patimokkha, recitation of, 264 foil. 
Payasi the Ra^anya, 275. 
Pha»in, epithet of Pata«#ali, xxvi. 
Piliyakkha, king, 280. 
Piris, Mr. K., xii. 
Plutarch, quoted, xix, xxii. 
Pra^Spati, the god, 37. 
Punni, slave girl, 172. 
Pu/ma, a servant, 172. 
PQrana Kassapa, the teacher, 8, 9, 

41. 
Purinas, 6, 247. 

Ra^agaha, 191, 298; council held at, 
242. 

Rihula, son of the Buddha, 32. 

Rakkhita-tala, in the Himalayas, 
xliii, 6, 12, 18. 

R3majana, called an Itihasa, 247. 

Ropa, the Mallian, 282. 

1. Rohana, a Buddhist teacher men- 
tioned in the Ahguttara, xxv. 



2. Rohana, Nagasena's teacher, xxv, 
xliii. 

Sabba-dinna, attendant on Menan- 
der, xix, xliii, 20, 47, 56. 

Saddhamma Samgaha, a Pali his- 
torical work, xxvii. 

Sadhina, king, 172. 

Sagala, capital of Baktria, xviii, xliii, 
a, 23. 

Saka, a country, xliii, 327, 331. 

Sakha, general, 291. 

Sakka, king of the gods, 12. 

Sakyan, member of the clan, 153. 

Sallet, Alfred von, quoted, xxi. 

Sama, prince, 280 foil., 288. 

San^aya, the teacher, 8. 

Sankheyya, a hermitage, xliii, 17, 22. 

Saitkhya philosophy, 6. 

Santushita, a god, 37. 

SarabhQ, the river, xliv, 171. 

Saranankara. See Woeliwifa. 

Sarassati, the river, xliv, 171. 

Savara, city of the ATasuftlas, 267. 

Schiefner, Prof., quoted, xxvi. 

Siamese translations, &c, of the 
' Questions of Milinda,' xi, xvi, 
xvii, xxiv. 

Sindhu, the Indus river, xliv. 

Sineru, king of mountains, 152, 176. 

Sivaka, 195. 

Sivi, king, 179. 

1. Sonuttara, a Brahman, xliii, 14. 

2. Somittara, an outcast, 286. 
Sri-wardhana-pura, a city in Ceylon, 

xiii, 305. 
SthQpas. See Dagabas. 
Strabo, quoted, xix. 
Strato, king of Baktria, xxii. 
Subhadda, recluse, 186. 
Sudinna, of the Kalanda clan, 238. 
Sumana, garland maker, 172. 
Sumangala Vilasini, quoted, xiv, xv, 

131,263. 
Suppabuddha, a Sakyan, 153. 
SuppiyS, devotee, 172. 
Santtba., Surat, xliii, 331, 359. 
Sutta Nipata, xlii. 
Suvawia-bhumt, the country, xliii, 

359. 
SuyJma, a god, 37. 
Sy-Hermaios, king of Baktria, xxii. 

Takkola, the place, xliii, xliv, 359. 
Theosophists, sect of, 268. 
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Tissa, son of Moggali, 6. 
Tissa-thera, a writer, xliii, 71. 
Trenckner, Mr., xv-xix, xxiv, xxxi, 

»5, *8, 32, 49, 80, 175, 179, 

294, 306. 
Tusita heaven, 271. 

Oha, a river, xliii, 70. 
Upali, the barber, 163. 
Uposatha Arama, in Ceylon, xiii. 
Uttarakuru, 3. 

Vaueshika philosophy, 6. 

Vanga, Bengal, xliii, 359. 

Varuna, the god, 37. 

Vattaniya, a hermitage, xliii, 10-16. 

Vedas, the four, 6, 247 ; the three, 

17, 34- 
Ve^ayanta, palace of the gods, n. 
Vessantara, the king, 170 foil. 
Vessavana, king of the fairies, 38. 
Vetravati, the river, xliv, 171. 
Vidhura, sage, 288. 
Vigamba-vatthu, a hermitage, xliii, 



Vilata, a country, xliii, 327, 331. 
Vitamsi, the river, xliv, 171. 
Vitandas, a sect so called, 7. 

Weber, Prof., quoted, xxv. 
Wenzel, Dr., quoted, xxv, xxvi. 
Wilson, H. H., quoted, xxi. 
Wceliwi/a Saranankara, a Buddhist 
scholar, xii, xiii. 

Yakkha, ogre, 38, 176. 

Yama, the god, 37. 

Yamuna, the Jumna river, xliv, 
171. 

Yavana, Baktria, xliii, 327, 331. 

Yoga philosophy, 6. 

Yonakas, the Greeks (Ionians) at- 
tendant on Menander, xix, xiii, 
1, 4, 20, 68. 

Yugandhara, a peak of the Hima- 
layas, 12. 

Zoilos, king of Baktria, xxii. 
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Acrobats, page 53. 

'Act of Truth,' 180 foil. 

Alkaline wash, in medicine, 168. 

Alms, customs of the Buddhist Order 
in regard to, 14-16, 20. 

Alms-halls, 2. See Rest-houses. 

Altruism, Buddhist, 174. 

Ambrosia, 35, 236. 

Animals, their reasoning powers, 51. 

Arahat, the great, is Buddha, 8 ; 
others, 1 1, 12 ; their knowledge 
of others' thoughts, 18, 23; na- 
ture of their wisdom, 29 ; does 
not fear death, 70 ; description 
of, 1 57 ; have no fear, 206 foil, 
297 foil. 

Arahatship, above ordinary morality, 
25 ; its seven conditions, 52, 58 ; 
the highest of all lands, 227. 

Architects, 2, 53. 

Arithmetic, 6, 91. 

Army, its four divisions, 7, 54, 60, 62. 

Arts and sciences, the nineteen , &c, 6. 

Aspiration of reward, on doing a 
good act, 5 ; duty of, 55. 

Association of ideas, 89-92. 

Assurance of salvation, the Arahat's 
final, 65. 

Astrologer, the royal, 31, 247. 

Astronomy, 6. 

Atonement, 14. 

Baby, is it the same as the grown 
man ? 63. 

Bambu, simile of the giant-, 155 foil. ; 
dies in reproduction, 236. 

Barber, 19, 302. 

Barley reapers, simile of, 51. 

Bathing places, public, 140. 

Becoming, 83; sorrow of, 149; free- 
dom from, 293. 

Boat, similes of, 124, 227. 

Body, the thirty-two parts of the 
human, 42 ; the love of the, r 14 ; 
bodily marks, the, 32, 117, 237; 
made of four elements, 194. 



Bones, hundred leagues long, 1 30. 

Book, 123; of the law, 262. 

Brahman, works in the fields, 15 ; 
duties of a, 247. 

Brand marks, on cattle, 122. 

Breath, no soul in the, 48. 

Bridges, 140, 272, 291. 

Brooms, 4. 

Buddha, the, is incomparable, 108; 
is not still alive, 144 foil.; gifts 
to, 144 foil.; distinction be- 
tween Pa>jteka- and Perfect- 
Buddhas, 158 ; the best of men, 
178; sinlessness of, 191. 

Burning glass, 85. 



Calf, similes of, 282, 301. 

Carpenter, simile of, 236. 

Carriages, 3, 91. 

Carter, should test a ford, 273. 

Casuists, 7 ; casuistry no branch of 
education, 17. 

Cat's eye, the gem, 177. 

Cattle, brand marks on, 122. 

Cauterising a wound, 168, 211. 

Ceremonies, observed by kings on 
visiting Samanas, 30, 31, 37, 49. 

Character, of the ideally good lay- 
man, 296. 

Chariot, simile of, 43 ; parts of, 44. 

Charms, intoning of, 181. 

City, description of a wealthy, 2 ; 
foundation of, 53; with one 
gateway, simile of, 90. 

Clocks, want of, 7. 

Clod, thrown in the air, simile of, 

'94- 
Cloth goods, 3. 
Combs for the hair, 19. 
Comets, 247. 

'Confections,' 42, 83, 305, 207. 
Contact, 92. 

Conversion, what it consists in, 25. 
Conveyancing, as an art, 6. 
Copper ware, 3, 96. 
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Cotton stuffs, 159. 

Counting. See Arithmetic ; by the 

finger-joints, 91. 
Courtesan, story of, 183 foil. 
Courts of justice, 391. 
Criminal, the condemned, similes of, 

165-6, 211. 
Crops, estimation of growing, 91. 
Cymbals, simile of, 93. 

Dacoits, 33. 

Dart, simile of the perfect, 159. 

Dead body, always cast up by the 

sea, 259. 
Death, the fear of, 206-312, 278,279. 
Death of the Buddha, the legend of, 

explained, 242 foil. 
Delusion of self, 207, 226. 
Dependents, kindness to, 138. 
Dice-playing, 103. 
Digestion, 193, 236. 
Diseases, ninety-eight kinds of, 152 ; 

caused in ten ways (one of which 

is medical treatment), 192; 

cured by Pirit, 225. 
Divination, practised by Brahmans, 

347. 
'Divine Ear,' the, 11. 
' Divine Eye,' the, 26, 179. 
Divining other people's thoughts, 

18,23. 
Dreams, interpretation of, 247. 
Drugs, five kinds of, 69. 
Drum, simile of, 149. 
Dryads, 24a. 

Ear, the divine, 11. 

Earth, the broad, similes of, 52, 150, 

194, 258, 299. 
Earthquakes, 170 foil. 
Eclipses, 247. 
Education, 17, 50, 63. 
Egoism, delusion of, 207, 226. 
Elements, the four, 194. 
Elephants, 3, 38, 126, 211, 267, 272. 
Embroidery, 134. 

Embryo, four stages of the, 63, 105. 
Esoteric teaching, none in Buddhism, 

138, 142, 267. 
Estimating growing crops, 91. 
Eunuchs, cannot keep a secret, 141. 
Evil, origin of. See Pain. Conquest 

of, by good, 174. 
Excitement, condemned, 143. 
Exorcism, 38. 



Eye, the Divine, 26. 
' Eye of the Truth,' 25. 

Fairies, 38. 

Faith, 52, 56. 

Fans, 148. 

Finger-joints, used to count with, 9 1 . 

Fire, similes of, 73, 146, 188, 334, 

»44- 

Fire-extinguishing apparatus, 68. 

Fire-stick apparatus, 85. 

Flame, simile of, 64. 

Flavours, the six, 88. 

Flood, simile of a, 56. 

Floor coverings, 267. 

Food, Indian idea of, 26. 

Fossil bones, 1 30. 

Future life, the craving after, con- 
demned, 174, 200. 

Garlands, habit of wearing, 19. 
Gayal, kind of buffalo, 211. 
Gems, various kinds of, 177. 
Generosity, the mighty power of, 

1 7 3-5- 
Gestation, period of, is ten months,i6. 
Ghee, 65, 75, 161, 249. 
Gold and silver, 3, 59, 267. 
Grammar, 17. 
Granary, 65, 161. 
Guilds of traders, 3. 

Hair, the sixteen impediments of 
wearing, 19; hair-dyeing and 
shampooing, &c, ibid. 

Head-splitting, belief as to, 223. 

Heads of houses, 209. 

Health and wealth, explained, 97. 

Hell, none in Buddhism. See Pur- 
gatory. 

Hen and eggs, similes of, 76, 77, 80. 

Highwaymen, 32, 222. 

Honey, the man in the trough of, 88 ; 
the drink of, 95 ; slips through 
the fingers, 249. 

Horripilation, 38. 

Horses, 3 ; the swift, simile of, 199. 

House-building, 57, 83 ; house of 
life, 207. 

Humours, the three, in medicine, 
168, 191. 

Husbandry, 215, 235, 247, 285. 

Iddhi, powers of, 261. 
Ideas, mark of, 94 ; association of, 
89-92. 
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Income, simile of, 187. 

Indeterminate questions, 205. 

Individuality, 40-45, 50, 64, 67. 

Indivisibility, denied, 132. 

Insight, the eight causes of its ripen- 
ing, 141, and see Conversion. 

Intoxicating drinks, 41. 

Investigation, characteristic of, 96 ; 
why the Buddha investigates, 
272. 

Invisible, story of the magician, 217; 
root to make one, 281. 

Iron, 70. 

Jasmine, the chief of flowers, 252. 
Javelins, 69. 

Karma, 3, 12, 18, 32, 41, 71, 80, 103, 

163,191, 214, 262-4. 
King of kings, the mythical, 162,177, 

199. 
Kings, their manner of discussing, 

46; their tyranny, 50; their 

greed, 203 ; they take the best 

of everything, 267. 

Lamps, 61, 64, 67, 73, no. 
Lancet, surgeon's, 168-9, "•• 
Law, of property, 247. See Peace, 

breach of, and Conveyancing, 

and Punishments, and Book. 
Laymen, includes the gods, 32. 
Learning by heart, 17, 22, 28, 34, 

123, 172. 
Letter-writing, 67. 
Leviathan, 187. 
Lexicography, 17. 
Lie, a deliberate, excludes from the 

Order, 268. 
Lions, 135, 211. 
Log, the dry, simile of, 214. 
Looking-glass, 86, 189. 
Lord of a village, 208. 
Lotions, medicinal, 211, 215. 
Lotus flower, simile of, 117. 
Love to all beings, 1 38, 279 foil. ; of 

teacher to pupil, 142; duty of, 

254. 
Lucky marks, 32, 117, 237, 247. 

Magic, 6, 181, 217. 

Mandolin and its parts, 84. 

Market places, 2, 53. 

Marks on the body, as omens of 

future greatness, 17. 
Marriage by purchase, 74. 



Medicine, 6, 191, 197, 214. See 

Physician, Surgery. 
Meditation, 13, 18, 52, 196 foil. 
Memory, 120-122. 
Merchant, should test goods, 272. 
Milk and butter, simile of, 65, 75. 
Mindfulness, 53, 58. 
Minds, seven classes of, 154. 
Ministers of state, the six, 171. 
Miracles at conception of Nagasena, 

'4- 
Money, 17, 59, 134, 267. 
Mules die in giving birth, 236. 
Music, 6. 

Muslin, of Benares, 3. 
Mutilation, of criminals, 63, 166, 

270, 276. 

Name, soul not implied in, 41. 

' Name-and-form,' 7 1 foil., 77. 

Nirvana, a state of mind to be at- 
tained in, and which ends with, 
this life, 36, 41, 78, 106. See 
Arahatship. 

Novice, the intractable, 4 ; NSga- 
sena becomes a, 20 ; his duties 
as, 24, 302. 

Ocean, taste of, 131, 133; always 
casts up a dead body, 259. 

Offences, conscious and unconscious, 
224. 

Official gratitude, 76, 93, 197. 

Ogres, 38. 

Oil, for the hair, 19. 

Ointment, for a wound, 168. 

Omens, interpretation of, 247. 

Omniscience of the Buddhas, 117, 
154-162, 271, 301 foil. 

Pain, origin of, 83, 191, 195. 

Pa/Meka-Buddhas, 158. 

Peace, breach of the, in law, 239. 

Perception, characteristic of, 95, 1 3 2. 

Perseverance, 52. 

Physician, 68, 69, 112, 165, 168, 

211, 40,272. 
Pilot, should test the shore, 272. 
Pipers, 48. 
Pirit, 213. 

Pledge, deposit of, 123. 
Poison, simile of, 94 ; antidotes to, 

215 ; love counteracts, 279. 
Pork, the Buddha's last meal of, 244 

foil. 
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Posthumous honours, 144 foil. 
Potter and the pots, simile of, 84. 
Precepts, abolition of the minor, 

202. 
Present to a king, simile of, 220. 
Prophecy, 6, 185. 

Punishments, 63, 223, 239, 254, 269. 
Punkahs, 148. 

Pupil, his duty to his teacher, 144. 
Purgatory, 94, ioi, 125, 163, 167, 

206, 210, 283. 
Purity, the power of, 173. 
Purohita, family chaplain, 282. 



Rain, three seasons of, 171 ; pro- 
duced by charms, 181. 

Rain water, similes of, 90, 226, 245, 
274, 278. 

Rams, simile of two butting, 92. 

Reasoning contrasted with wisdom, 
50. 

Recognition, mark of perception, 
132. 

Reflection, characteristic of, 95. 

Re-incarnation, 207, and see next. 

Re-individualisation, 50, 72-75. 

Relationship, scheme of, 292. 

Relics, of the Buddha, 144 foil., 246. 

Renunciation, 31, 49, 98, 251, 271. 

Rest-houses, public, 291. 

Rhinoceros, 38. 

Rice, simile of cartload of, 154; 
simile of boiling, 176 ; is the 
chief of all grains, 252. 

Robber, figuratively, of a bad monk, 
256. 



Sandal-wood dust, 29. 

Schism, 163, 227. 

Scholars, their manner of discuss- 
ing, 46. 

Schooling, 63, and see Education. 

Season, the rainy, 7, 24. 

Secret wisdom, 139. 

Sects, 3, 7, 8, 144, 266. 

Seed-fruit-seed, succession of, 80. 

Seed, simile of, 301. 

Seeds, edible, 161. 

Sensation, results of a, 82, 83, 89, 
92 ; characteristics of, 93 ; kinds 
of, 194. 

Shadow of a man, 45 ; abiding under 
another's, 137. 

Shampooing the hair, 19. 



Ship, simile of, 227. 

Shops, 2, 3. 

Shrines, god-haunted, 1 40. 

Sins, the five, 41 ; will find you out, 

295. 
Snake-charmers, 38, 212, 215. 
Snakes, 2 it. 

Snoring, how to stop, 131. 
Snow, 70. 

Son in the faith, 142. 
Sophists, 7. 

Sorrow, 125, and see Pain. 
Soul, no such thing as, 40-45, 48, 

67, 86-89, m> 'J 2 - 
Spells, 6. 
Splinter of rock, incident of, 193 

foil., 249 foil. 
State officials, the six, 171. 
Suffering, cause of, see Pain ; various 

kinds of, 275. 
Sugar, 72 ; sugar mill, 235. 
Suggestion, as source of memory, 

121. 
Suicide, 69, 273. 
Surgery, 168. 

Swallowed up by the earth, 152. 
Syrups and sweetmeats, 3. 

Tank, simile of the full, 187. 

Taxation, 208. 

Teacher, his fees, 17, 25 ; his duties 

to his pupil, 142. 
Thought-perception, 89. 
Tidal-wave, 276. 
Time, definition of, 77 ; root of, 79 ; 

ultimate point of, 80-82. 
To pay, 177. . 

Torture, 239; various kinds of 

death with, 276, 277. 
Transmigration, 11 1, 118, 120. 
Travellers, hospitality towards, 161. 
Treasurer, the royal, 59. 
Trees, disciples compared to, 151 ; 

simile of the barren, 162; 

talking trees, dilemma of, 241. 
Trumpeters, 48. 
Truth, is the most minute of all 

things, 132 ; its power, 182. 
Turbans, 138. 
Tutor's fees, 17. 
Twirling-stick, 85, 146. 



Uncle, no word for in Pali, 292. 
Unguents, for the hair, 19. 
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Vanishing root, 381. Wife. See Marriage. 

Village organisation, 208-9. Wind, simile of, 147-8 ; as medical 

Vow, the eightfold, of a layman, 1 38. term, 191. 

Wisdom, distinct from reasoning, 

Waggons, 3, 27 ; parts of, 44 ; simile 50 ; mark of, 51,61; of Arahats, 

of path of, 91 ; of load of rice, 29; seven kinds of, 128. 

154 ; breaking up of, 173 ; rec- Women, put before men, 83; their 

koned among valuable things, fickleness, 141 ; in the Order, 

267. 187 ; reckoned among valuable 

Wandering teachers, 7, 34. things, 267 ; their wiles, 294 ; 

Water-clearing gem, 55. their management of their hus- 

Water, earth rests on, jo6, 175. bands, 302. See Marriage. 

Water-pot, the regular, 106. Woollen stuffs, 3, 28, 159. 

Weapons, 69. Worms in the body, 151. 

Wheel of victory, 162 ; of the king- Wound, treatment of, 168. 

dom of righteousness, 31, 253. Writing a letter, 67. 
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ANGLO-SAXON. An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the 

MS. Collection! of the late Joseph Boswobth, D.D., Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon, Oxford. Edited and enlarged by Prof. T. N. Tollkb, if.A. 
Parts I-IIL A— SAB. 4to. 15*. each. Part IV. In tie Preu. 

ARABIC. A Practical Arabic Grammar. Part I. Compiled 
by A. O. Gbben, Brigade Major, Royal Engineers. Second Edition, 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. Jt. 6d. 

CELTIC. Ancient Cornish Drama. Edited and translated 
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Preu. 
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ENGLISH, continued. 

ENGLISH. An Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language. By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Second Edition. 4to. ll. 4*. 

A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. By W. W. Skeat, Litt-D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5*. 6d. 

A Concise Dictionary of Middle English, from a.d. 1150 

to 1580. By A. L. Mathjsw, M.A., and W. W. Skeat, Litt. D. Crown 
8vo. half roan, 7*. 6d. 

GREEK. A Greek-English Lexicon, by H. G. Liddell, D.D., 
and Robert Soott, CD. Seventh Edition, Sevited and Augmented 
throughout. Ato. il. i6>. 

An intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from 

Liddell and Scott's Seventh Edition. Small Ato. ia#. 6<l. 

A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and 

Scott's Ato. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Square 1 2mo. J$. 6d. 

A copious Greek-English Vocabulary, compiled from 

the best authorities. 1850. 34010. 3*. 

Etymologicon Magnum. Ad Codd. mss. recensuit et 

notis variorum instruxit T. Gaisfobd, S.T.P. 1848. fol. il. I2t. 
Suidae Lexicon. Ad Codd. mss. recensuit T. Gaisford, 



S.T.P. Tomi III. 1834. fol. si. a*. 

HEBREW. The Book of Hebrew Roots, by Abu 'l-Wai.1d 
Marwan ibn JanAh, otherwise called KabbJ YonAh. Now first edited, 
with an appendix, by Ad. Neubaueb. 1875. 4to. 2I. Jt. 6d. 

A Treatise on the use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 

S. B. Driver, D.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. J*. 6d. 

ICELANDIC. An Icelandic-English Dictionary, based on the 

MS. collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed 
by G. Viofusson, M.A. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard 
Cleasby, by G. Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 4to. it. jt. 

A List of English Words the Etymology of which is 

illustrated by comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an 
Appendix to the above. By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. stitched, a«. 

An Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and 

Glossary. Br Henbt Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

An Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, Grammar and 

Glossary, by Dr. Godbrand Viofusson and F. York Powell, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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IiATIK. A Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews' edition of 
Frennd's Latin Dictionary, revised, enlarged, and in great part rewritten 
by Chablton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Chables Shobt,LL.D. 4to. it. 5*. 

A School Latin Dictionary. By Charlton T. Lewis, 

Ph.D. Small 4to. 18*. 

— — Scheller's Dictionary of the Latin Language, revised 

and translated into English by J. £. Riddle, M.A. 1835. &>"• ll - >*• 

Contributions to Latin Lexicography. By Henry 

Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. ai». 

MELANESIA^. The Melanesian Languages. By Robert 
H. Codbington, D.D., of the Melanesian Mission. 8vo. i8j. 

RUSSIAN. A Grammar of the Russian Language. By 
W. R. Mobfill, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6». 

SANSKRIT. A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, 

arranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use 
of English Students, by Sir M. Monier-Williams, D.C.L. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and 

Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. 
By Sir M. Monies-Williams, D.C.L. Ato. 4I. 14*. 6d. 

— — Nalopakhy&nam. Story of Nala, an Episode of the 

Maha-Bharata : the Sanskrit text, with a copious Vocabulary, and an 
improved version of Dean Milman'b Translation, by Sir M. Monieb- 
Williams, D.C.L. Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 8vo. 15*. 

Sakuntala. A Sanskrit Drama, in Seven Acts. Edited 

by Sir M. Monies- Williams, D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. 

SYRIAC. Thesaurus Syriacus: collegerunt Quatremere, Bern- 
stein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger: edidit R. Payne 
Smith, S.T.P. Vol. I, containing Fasc. I-V, sm. fol. 5J. 5s. 
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The Book of Kalilah and Dimnah. Translated from 

Arabic into Syriao. Edited by W. Weight, LL.D. 8vo. 21*. 
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SECTION II. 

ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH. 



HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 



NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on Historical Prin- 
ciples, founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological 
Society. Imperial 4U). Farts I-IV, price 1 it. 6d. each. 
Vol. I (A and B), half morocco, il. lit. 6d. 
Vol. II (O and D). In the Pre**. 
Part IV, Section », O— CASS, beginning Vol. II, price 5*. 
Part V, CASS— OLTVT, price lit. 6d. 
Edited by Jakes A. H. Mubbat, LL.D., sometime President of the 
Philological Society ; with the assistance of many Scholars and Men of 
Science. . 

Vol. Ill (E, F, and O). Part I. Edited by Mr. Henry Bradley. 
In the Prett. 



Bosworth and Toller. An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based 
on the MS. collections of the late Joseph Bosworth, D.D. Edited and 
enlarged by Prof. T. N. Tollkr, M. A., Owens College, Manchester. Parts 
I-III. A— SAB, 4to. stiff covers, 1 5*. each. Part IV. In the Prtu. 

Earle. A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. By 

John Earle, M.A Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. Fourth Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. Jt. 6d. 

Mayhew and Skeat. A Concise Dictionary of Middle English, 
from a.d. 1150 to 1580. By A. L. Mayhew, M.A., and W. W. Skeat, 
Iitt. D. Crown 8vo. half roan, Jt. 6d. 

Skeat. An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, 
arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W. Skeat, Litt.l). Second 
Edition. 4to. il. 4*. 
A Supplement to the First Edition of the above. 4to. 1*. 6d. 

A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English 

Language. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 58. 6d. 

Principles of English Etymology. First Series. The 

Native Element. Crown 8vo. 9*. 

Oxfojd: Clarendon Pnm. 
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Sweet. An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes and 
Glossary. By Henby Sweet, M.A. 2nd Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. With 

Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Sixth Edition, Recited 
and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. to. 

A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. to. 

Old English Reading Primers : 

J. Selected Homilies of jElfric. Stiff covers, I*. 6d. 
II. Extracts from Alfred's Oroeius. Stiff covers, i*. 6d. 

First Middle English Primer, with Grammar and Glos- 
sary. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 

Second Middle English Primer. Extracts from Chaucer, 



with Grammar and Glossary. Extra fcap. 8vo. at. 

— History of English Sounds from the Earliest Period. 

With fall Word-Lists. 8vo. 14*. 

— A Primer of Phonetics. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
Elementarhuch des Gesprochenen Englisch. Grammatik, 



Texte and Glossar. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., stiff covers, ac 6d. 

Tancock. An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise 
Book. By 0. W. Tancock, M. A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. to. 

An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower 

Forms in Classical Schools. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. to. 



Saxon Chronicles. Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel 
(787-1001 a.d.). A Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction, Critical 
Notes, and Glossary, by Chari.es Plcmmeb, M.A., on the basis of an 
Edition by John Eabli, M. A. Crown 8vo., stiff covers, 3*. 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 
Fart I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (a.d. 1150 to a.d. 

1300). By R. Mobbis, LL.D. Ed. 2. Extra fcap. 8vo. 9*. 
Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.d. 1298 to a.d. 1393). 

By R. Mobbis, LL.D., and W. W. Skbat, Litt. D. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. Svo. Jt. 6d. 

Specimens of English Literature, from the 'Ploughmans 

Crede' to the ' Shepheardes Calender' (a.d. 1394 to a.d. 1579). With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skbat, Litt. D. 
Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. Jt. to. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with 
Introductory Notices. In a vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

London : Hekbt Frowde, Amen Comer, B.C. 
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A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

{CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED.) 

Ormulum, The, with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 
Whits. Edited by R. Holt, M.A. 2 vols. Extra, fcap. 8vo. 1 1, it. 

CHAUCER. 

I. The Prologue, the Knightes Tale, The Nonne Preestes 
Tale; from the Canterbury Tales. Edited by R. Morbis, LL.D. A 
New Edition, with Collations and Additional Notes by W. W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

II. The Prioresses Tale ; SirThopas; The Monkes Tale; 
The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4». 6d. 

III. The Tale of the Man of Lawe ; The Pardoneres 
Tale; The Second Nonnei Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. 
By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. JTew Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4». 6d. 

IV. Minor Poems. Edited by W. W. Skbat, Litt.D. 

Crown 8vo. io«. 6d. • 

V. The Legend of Good Women. By W. W. Skeat, 

Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Langland, W. The Vision of William concerning Piers the 
Plowman, in three Parallel Text*; together with Richard the Rcdeless. 
By William Langland (about 1362-1399 A.D.). Edited from numerous 
Manuscripts, with Preface, Notes, and a Glossary, by W. W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. ii«. 6d. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, by 

William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 
Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 4s. 6d. 

Gamelyn, the Tale of. Edited, with Notes, Glossary, &c, by 
W. W Skeat, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. Stiff covers, u. 6d. 

WYCIiIFPB. 

I. The Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Song of Solomon : according to the Wycliffite Version made by 
Nicholas de Hereford, about a.d. 1381, and Revised by John 
Pdbvet, about a.d. 1388. With Introduction and Glossary by 
W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

II. The New Testament in English, according to the 
Version by John Wyclifpe, about a.d. 1380, and Revised by John 
Pobvet, about A.D. 1388. With Introduction and Glossary by 
W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6». 

Minot (Laurence). Poems. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Joseph Hall, M.A., Head Master of the Hnlme Grammar 
School, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6rf. 

Oxford: Clarendon 
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Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed chiefly 

for the use of Schools. With Introduction and Notes by G. W. Kitohin , 
D.D., and Glossary by A. L. Mayhbw, MA. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2*. 6d. each. 

Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 
Church, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. »*. [See also p. 43.] 

OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 

I. York Plays. — The Plays performed by the Crafts or 
Mysteries of York, on the day of Corpus Christi, in the 14th, 15th, 
and 1 6th centuries; now first printed from the unique manuscript 
in the library of Lord Ashburnham. Edited, with Introduction and 
Glossary, by Luot Toulmin Smith. 8vo. il. is. 

II. The Pilgrimage to Parnassus, with the Two Parts of 
the Return from Parnassus. Three Comedies performed in St. John's 
College, Cambridge, A.D. mdxovii-mooi. Edited from MSS. by 
W. D. M acbay, M. A., F.S.A. Medium 8vo. Bevelled Boards, Gilt 
top, 8*. td. 

III. Marlowe's Edward II. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 
ByO. W.Tancock,M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. Paper covers, a*.; cloth, 3*. 

IV. Marlowe and Greene. Marlowe's Tragical History 

of Dr. Faustus, and Greene's Honourable History of Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. Edited by A. W. Wabd, Litt. D. New and enlarged 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6*. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. Select Plays. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers. 

Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A, and W. Aldis Wright, D.C.L. 
The Merchant of Venice. is. Macbeth. is. 6d. 

Richard the Second, is. 6d. Hamlet, as. 

Edited by W. Aldis Wright, D.C.L. 
The Tempest, is. 6(2. Midsummer Night's Dream, is. 6d. 

As You Like It. is. 6d. Coriolanus. 2s. 6d. 
Julius Caesar. as. Henry the Fifth. 28. 

Richard the Third. 28.6d. Twelfth Night, is. 6d. 
King Lear. is. 6d. Ring John. is. 6d. 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist; a popular Illustration 
of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. Moclton, M.A 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6». 

Bacon. 

I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis 

Wbioht, D.C.L. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By 
S. H. Reynolds, M.A. In preparation. 

London : Hkkby Fbowdk. Amen Corner, B.C. 
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MILTON. 

I. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 
John W. Halbs, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

II. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. In two 
Volumes. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6e. 6d. 

Sold separately, Vol. I. 4*. ; Vol. II. 3*. 

In paper covert : 
Lycidas, yd. L' Allegro, 3d. B Penseroso, \d. Comoa, 6d. 

III. Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited by H. C. Beeching, 
B.A. Extra foap. 8to. stiff covers, i«. 6d. ; in Parchment, 3*. 6d. 

IV. Samson Agonistes. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. Chdbton Collins, M.A. Extra foap. 8vo. stiff covers, U. 

Banyan. 

I. The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, Relation 

of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Bontan. Edited, with Bio- 
graphical Introduction and Notes, by E. Vsnablbs, M.A. Extra 
foap. 8vo. 5*. In Parchment, 6*. 

II. Holy War, &c. In the Preu. 
Clarendon. 

I. History of the Rebellion. Book VI. Edited by T. 
Abnold, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

II. Characters and Episodes of the Great Rebellion. 

Selections from Clarendon. Edited by 6. Both, MA, Dean of 
Salisbury. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 7*. 6a. [See also p. 44.] 

Dryden. Select Poems. (Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 

Cromwell ; Astreea Redux ; Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Religio Laici ; The Hind and the Panther.) Edited by W. D. Christie, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra foap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. Edited, with Notes, by 

Thomas Abnold, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Iiocke. Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, 4c., by T. Fowlkb, D.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. it. 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 
Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. In Parchment, 6*. 

Steele. Selections from the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 
Edited by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. In Parchment, Jt. 6d. 

Pope. Select Works. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Mark Pattison, B.D. 

I. Essay on Man. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

II. Satires and Epistles. Extra fcap. 8vo. a«. 
Farnell. The Hermit. Paper covers, ad. 

Oxford: Clarendon Pns. 
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Gray. Selected Poems. Edited by Edmund Gosse, M.A. 

Extra (cap. 8vo. In Parchment, 31. 

— — The same, together with Supplementary Notes for 
School* by Fostbb Watson, M.A. Stiff coven, is. 6d. 

Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. Paper covers, 2d. 

Goldsmith. 

I. Selected Poems. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by 
Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. In Parchment, 4*. 6d. 

II. The Traveller. Edited by G. Bibkbbok Hill, D.C.L. 
8tiff covers, l#. 

HI. The Deserted Village. Paper covers, 2d. 
JOHNSON. 

I. Rasselas. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. Extra fcap. 8 vo. Bevelled boards, 3*. 6d. 
In Parchment, 4*. 6d. 

II. Rasselas; Lives of Dryden and Pope. Edited by 
Alfred Milnes, M.A. (London). Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d., or Lives 
of Dbtden and Pops only, stiff covers, u. 6d. 

III. Life of Milton. By C. H. Fibth, MA. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, at. 6d. Stiff covers, it. 6d. 

IV. Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson. Edited by 
G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

V. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes, by E. J. 
Payne, M.A Paper covers, +d. 

BOSWBLL. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. With the Journal of a 

Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., Pem- 
broke College. 6 vols. Medium 8vo. Half bound, 3I. 3*. 

Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 
H. T. Griffith, B.A. 

I. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from 

the Minor Pieces, A.D. 1 779-1 783. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the 
Minor Poems, A.D. 1 784-1 799. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

Burke. Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A. 

I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the two 

Speeches on America. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 44. 6d. 

II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

III. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the 

Regicide Directory of France. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 
London: HmntT Fbowdc, Amen Corner, E.O. 
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Burns. Selected Poems. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

and a Glossary, by J. Loci* Robertson, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6>. 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T. Arnold, 

B.A. Paper coven, +d. 

Byron. Childe Harold. With Introduction and Notes, by 

H. F. Tozeb, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. In Parchment, 5#. 

Soott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited by W. Minto, M.A. 

With Map. Extra fcap. 8vo. a». Parchment, 3*. 6d. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction and Canto I, 

with Preface and Notes, by the same Editor. 6d. 

Marmion. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

T. Baynb. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Campbell. Gertrude of Wyoming. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by H. Macaulay FitzGibbon, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 21. 

Staairp. Aspects of Poetry; being Lectures delivered at 
Oxford, by J. C. Sbaibp, LL.D. Crown 8vo. lot. 6d. 

Palgrave. The Treasury of Sacred Song. With Notes Ex- 
planatory and Biographical. By. F. T. Palgrave, M.A. Half vellum, 
gilt top, log. 6(2. 



SECTION ni. 

EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. MEDIAEVAL AND 
MODERN. 

(1) FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 

Braohet's Etymological Dictionary of the French Language. 
Translated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Historical Grammar of the French Language. Trans- 
lated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Saintsbury. Primer of French Literature. By George 
Saintsbuby, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2$. 

Short History of French Literature. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to Hugo. 

Crown 8vo. 9*. 

Beaumarcbais' Le Barbier de Seville. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Oxford: Clarendon Prow. 
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Corneille's Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by George Saintsbuby, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Moliere's Les Precieuses Ridicules. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Andrew Lang, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. i*. 6d. 

Musset's On ne bad ine pas avec 1' Amour, and Fantasio. Edited, 
with Prolegomena, Notes, etc., by W. H. Pollock. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 

Racine's Esther. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
George Saintsbuby, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 

Voltaire's Merope. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by George Saintsbuby, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2*. 

*** The above tix Playt may be had in ornamental cote, and bound 
in Imitation Parchment, price 1 it. 6d. 

MASSON'S FRENCH CLASSICS. 

Edited by Oustave Masson, B.A. 

Corneille's Cinna. With Notes, Glossary, etc. Extra fcap. 

8vo. 2t. Stiff covers, i». (td. 

Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in Extracts 

from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, Ac. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Mais t re, Xavier de, &c. Voyage autour de ma Chambre, 
by Xavier de Maistre. Ourika, by Madame de Ddras; Le Vieux 
Tailleur, by MM. Ebckmann-Chatbian ; La VeilWe de Vincennes, by 
Alfred de Vigny; Les Jumeaux de l'Hdtel Corneille, by Edhond 
About; Mesaventures d'an Ecolier, by Rodolphe TOpffer. Third 
Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre. Limp. 1*. 6d. 

Moliere's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine's Athalie. 

With Voltaire's Life of Moliere. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Les Fourberies de Scapin. With Voltaire's Life of 

Moliere. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1*. 6d. 

Les Femmes Savantes. With Notes, Glossary, etc. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, it. Stiff covers, I*. 6d. 

Racine's Androraaque, and Corneille's Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine's Life of his Father. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Regnard's Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat's Le Gran- 
deur. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Sevigne, Madame de, and her chief Contemporaries, Selections 
from their Correspondence. Intended more especially for Girls' Sohools. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

London : Henry Fhowde. Amen Corner, K.C. 
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Slonet. L'Eloquence de la Chaire et de la Tribune Franchises. 
Edited by Paul Bloubt, B.A. Vol. I.Sacred Oratory. Extra fcap. 8 vo. at. to 

Gautier, Theopbile. Scenes of Travel. Selected and Edited 

by Geoboe Saihtsbdbt, M JL Extra fcap. 8vo. at. 

Ferrault's Popular Tales. Edited from the Original Editions, 
with Introduction, etc., by Axdbxw Lako, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo., 
paper boards, 5*. 6d. 

Quinet's Lettres a sa Mere. Selected and Edited by George 

Saintsbury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. at. 

Sainte-Beuve. Selections from the Causeries da Lundi. 
Edited by George Saintsburt, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. at. 

Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction 
and Note*. By H. B. Cottbbhx, B.A. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 4*. 6d. 

Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberate. Cantos i, ii. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. at. 6d. 

(2) GERMAN AND GOTHIC. 
Max Miiller. The German Classics, from the Fourth to the 

Nineteenth Century. With Biographical Notices, Translations into 
Modem German, and Notes. By F. Max Mulleb, M.A. A New 
Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Adapted to Wilhblh Scherkb's 
' History of German Literature,' by F. Lichtknstkim. a vols. Crown 
8vo. 2 It. 

Scherer. A History of German Literature by Wilhelm 

Schkreb. Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. 
C. Conybeabs. Edited by F. Max MOlleb. a vols. 8 to. a it. 

Skeat. The Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic. By W. W. 
Sksat, Litt. D. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4*. 

Wright. An Old High German Primer. With Grammar, 
Notes, and Glossary. By Joseph Weight, Ph.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

A Middle High German Primer. With Grammar, 

Notes, and Glossary. By Joseph Weight, Ph.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 31. to. 

LANQE'S GERMAN COURSE. 

By Hermann Lange, Lecturer on French and German at the Mancketter 
Technical School, etc. 

I. Germans at Home ; a Practical Introduction to German 

Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Third Edition. 8vo. at. 6d. 

II. German Manual; a German Grammar, Reading Book, 

and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8 vo. Jt. 6d. 
Oxford: Clarendon Frws. 
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in. Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

IV. German Composition ; A Theoretical and Practical Guide 
to the Art of Tranalating English Prose into German. Second Edition. 
8vo. 4«. 6d. [A Key to the above, price 51. Just Published.'] 

German Spelling ; A Synopsis of the Changes which it 

has undergone through the Government Regulations of 1880. 6d. 

BUCHHEIM'S GERMAN CLASSICS. 

Edited, with Biographical, Historical, and Critical Introductions, Arguments 
{to the Dramas), and Complete Commentaries, by C. A. Buchhbim, Phil. 
Doe., Professor in Sing's College, London. 

Becker (the Historian). Friedrich der Grosse. Edited, with 

Notes, an Historical Introduction, and a Map. 3*. 6d. 

Goethe: 

(a) Egmont. A Tragedy. 3*. 

(6) Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. 3*. 

Heine: 

(a) Prosa : being Selections from his Prose Writings. 4a. 6d. 
(6) Harzreise. Cloth, 2*. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 6d. 

Leasing: 

(a) Nathan der Weise. A Dramatic Poem. 4*. 6d. 
(6) Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. 3«. 6d. 

Schiller : 

(a) Wilhelm Tell. A Drama. Large Edition. With Map. 34. 6d. 
(6) Wilhelm Tell. School Edition. With Map. as. 
(c) Historische Skizzen. With Map. as. 6d. 

Modern German Header. A Graduated Collection of Ex- 
tracts from Modern German Authors : — 

Fart I. Prose Extracts. With English Notes, a Grammatical 
Appendix, and a complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, is. 6d. 

Part II. Extracts in Prose and Poetry. With English Notes 
and an Index. Second Edition, is. 6d. 

German Poetry for Beginners. Edited with English Notes 
and a complete Vocabulary, by Emma S. Buchhbim. Extra fcap. 8 vo. is. 

Chamisso. Peter Schlemihl's Wundersame Geschichte. 

Edited with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, by Emma. S. Bochhiim. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 

London : Bbet Fbowdz, Asian Comer, B.C. 
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Leasing. The Laokoon, with Introdnction, English Notes, 
etc. By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc., M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. \i. to. 

Niebuhr: Griechische Heroen-Gesehichten (Tales of Greek 
Heroes). With English Notes and Vocabulary, by Em ma S. Bochheim. 
Second, Revised Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 21., stiff covers, 1*. 6rf. 
Edition A. Text in German Type. 
Edition B. Text in Roman Type. 

Schiller's "Wilhelm Tell. Translated into English Verse by 
E. Massie, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

(3) SCANDINAVIAN. 

Cleasby and Vigfiisson. An Icelandic-English Dictionary, 
based on the MS. collections of the late Richakd Cleasby. Enlarged 
and completed by G. Vigfi'j.sson, M.A. With an Introduction, and Life 
of Richard Cleasby, by G. Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 4to. 3Z. 7*. 

Sweet. Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and 
Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Vigfiisson. Sturlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga 
of Lawman Stubla Thobdsson and other works. Edited by Dr. 

GUDBBAND VlOFUSSON. In 2 Vols. 8vo. ll. 2*. 

Vigfiisson and Powell. Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, 
Grammar, and Glossary. By G. Vigfusson, M.A., and F. York 
Powell, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 10*. 6rf. 

— — Corpvs Poeticvm Boreale. The Poetry of the Old 
Northern Tongue, from the Earliest Times to the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, classified, and translated, with Introduction, Excursus, and Notes, 
by Gudbkand Vigfusson, M.A., and F. Yobk Powell, M.A. a vols. 
8vo. >/. 21. 

The Landnama-B<5k. Edited and translated by the 

same. In the Preu. 

SECTION rv. 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 

(1) LATIN. 

STANDARD WORKS AND EDITIONS. 

Ellis. Harleian MS. 2610 ; Ovid's Metamorphoses I, II, III, 
1-622; XXIV Latin Epigrams from Bodleian or other MSS. j Latin 
Glosses on Apollinaris Sidonius from MS. Digby \"}2. Collated and 
Edited by Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. (Anecdota Oxon.) 4s. 

Oxford ; Clarendon Prow. 
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King and Cookson. The Principles of Sound and Inflexion, 
as illustrated in the Greek and Latin Languages. By J. E. Kino, MA., 
and Christopher Cookson, M.A. 8vo. i8«. 

Lewis and Short. A Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews' 
edition of Freund's Latin Dictionary, revised, enlarged, and in great 
part rewritten by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Shobt, 
LL.D. 4to. 1 1. 1>. 

Nettleship. Contributions to Latin Lexicography. By 
Henry Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. 3 is. 

Lectures and Essays on Subjects connected with 

Latin Scholarship and Literature. By Henry Nettlbship, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Jt. 6d. 

— The Roman Satura. 8vo. sewed, i«. 
Ancient Lives of Vergil. 8vo. sewed, 2$. 



Fapillon. Manual of Comparative Philology. By T. L. 
Papillon, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6>. 

Finder. Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By 
North Pindeb, M.A. 8vo. 15*. 

SoLlar. Bomau Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. By 
W. Y. Sellab, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Roman Poets of the Republic. Third Edition. Crown 

8vo. I os. 

Wordsworth. Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. 
With Introductions and Notes. By J. Wordsworth, D.D. 8vo. 18s. 



Avianus. The Fables. Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical 
Apparatus, Commentary, etc., by Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 
8*. 6d. 

Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, apparatum 
criticom prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 8vo. i6>. 

Catullus, a Commentary on. By Robinson Ellis, M.A. 

Second Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

Cicero. De Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By A. 
S. Wilkins, Litt.D. 
Book I. Second Edition. 8vo. Jt. 6d. Book II. 8vo. 5*. 

Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. 

Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, and 

Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A. Third Edition. 8vo. i8«. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes. By E. C. Wickham, M. A. Second Edition. 8vo.ias. 

London : Hcnry Fbowde, Amen Corner, B.C. 
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Livy, Book I. With Introduction, Historical Examination, 

and Notes. By J. R. SlBLIT, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 6>. 

Nonius Marcellus, de Compendiosa Doctrina (Harleian MS. 
3719). Collated by J. H. Onions, M.A. (AnecdoU Oxon.) 3*. 6d. 

Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. Ex Novis Codicibus edidit, 
Scholia Vetera Commentarium cam Prolegomenii Appendice Indice 
addidit, B. Elus, A.M. 8vo. lot. 6d. 

P. Ovidi NaBonis Tristium Libri V. Becensuit S. G. 

Owiw, A.M. 8vo. 16*. 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commen- 
tary. By John Contnoton, M.A. Edited by Hbnbt Nbttlxsbip, 
M .A. Second Edition. 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Plautus. Bentley's Plautine Emendations. From his copy 

of Gronoviua. By £. A. Sonninschbin, M.A. (AnecdoU Oxon.) 21. 6d. 

Scriptores Latini rei Metricae. Edidit T. Gaisfokd, S.T.P. 
8to. 5«. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notei, by H. Fcbnbaux, M.A. 8vo. l8». 

LATIN EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Gbammabs, Exebcise Books, &c. 
AXLBN. 

Rudimenta Latina. Comprising Accidence, and Exercises 

of a very Elementary Character, for the use of Beginners. By John 
Babbow Allen, M.A. Extra fcap. 8to. 2$. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By the same Author. 
Fifty-Seventh Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. at. 6d. 

A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

%* A Key to Vint and Second Latin Exerciae Books, in one volume, 
price 5«. Supplied to Teachers only on application to the Secretary 
of the Clarendon Presa. 

An Introduction to Latin Syntax. By W. S. Gibson, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 21. 

First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nokns, M.A. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. at. 

A Latin Prose Primer. By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. u. 6d. 

Oxford: daroodon Fiw. 
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Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Passmen 
and others. Selected by J. Y. Sabgint, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. a«. 6d. 

%• A Key to the above, price 5». Supplied to Teachert only on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of the Clarendon Press. 

Exercises in Latin Prose Composition ; with Introduction, 

Notes, and Passages of Graduated Difficulty for Translation into Latin. 
By 6. 6. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4$. 6d. 

Hints and Helps for 'Latin Elegiacs. By H. Lee-Wabner, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*.* A Key to the above, price 4s. 6d. Supplied to Teacheri only on 
application to the Secretary of the Clarendon Press. 

Beddeuda Minora, or Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 
Unseen Translation. For the use of Lower Forms. Composed and 
selected by C. 8. Jibbam, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Anglice Beddenda, or Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 
Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jebbax, M.A. Third Edition, lit/vised 
and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. a*. 6d. 

Anglice Keddenda. Second Seriet. By the same Author. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

A School Latin Dictionary. By Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Small 4to. i8«. 

Latin Classics fob Schools. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 
Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 

The Gallic War. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

Books I and IL Extra fcap. 8vo. a«. 

Books III, IV, V. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

Books VI, Vn.Vin. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

The Civil War. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Book I. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2*. 

Catulli Veronenais Carmina Selecta, secundum recognitionem 
Bobihson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

CICERO. Selection of Interesting and Descriptive Passages. 
With Notes. By Henby Walfobd, M.A. In three Parte. Third 
Edition. Extra leap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

Each Part separately, limp, u. 6d. 

Fart I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 

Fart II. Omens and Dreams : Beauties of Nature. 

Fart III. Rome's Rule of her Provinces. 

London: Hxhbt Fxowdi, Amen Comer, E.C. 
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CICERO. De Senectute. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by L. Huxley, M. A. Extra fcap. 8to. 2*. 

pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 

Ramsay, M.A. Edited by 6. O. Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Select Orations (for Schools). In Verrem Actio Prima. 

De Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia. Philippics IX. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by J. R. Kino, M.A. Second ^Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
it. 6d. 

In Q. Caecilium Divinatio, and In C. Verrem Actio 

Prima. With Introduction and Notes, by J. R. Kino, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. limp, i«. 6d. 

Speeches against Catilina. With Introduction and 

Notes, by E. A. Upcott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichabd, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3«. 

Select Letters. Text. By Albert Watson, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Third Edition. Revised by W. R. Inge, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3». 

Horace. With a Commentary. (In a size suitable for the 
use of Schools.) Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By 
E. C. Wiceham, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

Selected Odes. With Notes for the use of a Fifth 

Form. By E. C. Wickham, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. as. 

Juvenal. Thirteen Satires. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. H. Pearson, M.A., and Herbert A. Strong, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Also separately : — 
Part I. Introduction, Text, etc., 3*. Part II. Notes, 3s. 6d. 

Livy. Books V-VII. With Introduction and Notes. By 
A. R. Clder, B.A. Second Edition. Revised by P. E. Matheson, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Book V. By the same Editors. Extra fcap. 8vo. a«. 6d. 

Books XXI -XXIII. With Introduction and Notes. 

By M. T. Tatham, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

r Book XXI. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. «. 6d. 

Book XXII. With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. By 

the Bame Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 21. 6d. 

Oxford : Clarendon Prwa. 
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Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

H. Lkjs-Wabner, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. In Parts, limp, each i«. 6d. 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 
Part II. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. 
Part III. The Macedonian "War. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. 
Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Third RlUion. 
Extra fcap. 8yo. 5*. 6d. 

Tristia. Book I. The Text revised, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. By S. G. Owen, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tristia. Book III. With Introduction and Notes. 

By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. as. 

Plautus. Captivi. Edited by Wallace M. Lindsay, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8 vo. it. 6d. 

Plautus. Trinummus. With Notes and Introductions. (In- 
tended for the Higher Forms of Public Schools.) By C. E. Freeman, 
M.A., and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By 
C. E. Pbicbabd, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

Sallust. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-IV. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes (for the use of Schools and Junior Students), by 
H. Fubneadx, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5». 

The Annals. Book I. With Introduction and Notes, 

by the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp. 21. 

Terence. Andria. With Notes and Introductions. By 
C. E. Fbebman, M.A., and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

Adelphi. With Notes and Introductions. (Intended 

for the Higher Forms of Public Schools.) By A. Sloman, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

Phormio. With Notes and Introductions. By A. 

Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 
Tibullus and Propertius. Selections. Edited by 6. G. 

Ramsay, M.A. (In one or two parts.) Extra fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

Virgil. With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 
M.A. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. The Text teparately, 4$. 6d. 

Bucolics. Edited by C. S. Jerram, M.A. In one or 

two Parts. Extra fcap. 8yo. a*. 6d. 

Georgics. By the same Editor. In the Preti. 

London: Bxnry Fbowde, Amen Coiner, K.C 
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Virgil. Aeneid I. With Introduction and Notes, by the 
■una Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp, i*. 6d. 

Aeneid IX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

A. E. Haigh, MA. Extra fcap. 8to. limp, i«. 6d. In two Parts, it. 

(2) GKEEK. 

STANDARD WORKS AND EDITIONS. 

Allen. Notes on Abbreviations in Greek Manuscripts. By 
T. W. Allen, Queen's College, Oxford. Royal 8vo. 5*. 

Chandler. A Practical Introduction to Greek Accentuation, 
by H. W. Chandler, M.A. Second Edition, lot. 6d. 

Haigh. The Attic Theatre. A Description of the Stage and 
Theatre of the Athenians, and of the Dramatic Performances at Athens. 
By A. E. Haigh, M.A. 8vo. i2». 6d. 

Head. Historia Numorum : A Manual of Greek Numismatics. 

By Barclay V. Head. Royal 8vo. half-bound, il. it. 

Hicks. A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. By 
E. L. Hicks, M.A. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

King and Cookson. The Principles of Sound and Inflexion, 

as illustrated in the Greek and Latin Languages. By J. E. King, MA., 
and Christopher Cookson, MA. 8vo. 18*. 

Liddell and Scott. A Greek-English Lexicon, by H. G. 
Liddell, D.D., and Robert Scott, D.D. Seventh Edition, Recited and 
Augmented throughout. 4 to. il. i6«. 

Papillon. Manual of Comparative Philology. By T. L. 
Papiixon, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

Veitoh. Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective. ByW.VBTTCH, 
LL.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Vocabulary, a copious Greek-English, compiled from the best 

authorities. 24210. 3*. 



Aeschinem et Isocratem, Scholia Graeca in. Edidit 
G. Dindorfids. 1852. 8vo. 4*. 

Aeschines. See under Oratores Attioi, and Demosthenes. 

Aesohyli quae supersunt in Codice Laurentiano quoad effici 
potuit et ad cognitionem necesse est visum typis descripta edidit 
R. Merkel. Small folio, il. it. 

Aeschylus: Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Goil. 
Dindobfu. Second Edition, 1851. 8vo. 5*. dd. 

Annotationes Guil. DiNDORFii. Partes II. 1841.8vo.10*. 

Oxford: Clarendon Pino. 
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Anecdote Graeca Oxoniensia. Edidit J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. 
Tomi IV. 1835. 8vo. ll. it. 

Graeca e Codd. mss. Bibliothecae Eegiae Parisiensis. 

Edidit J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 1839. 8vo - ll - '*• 

ApsLois et Longini Rhetorics. E Codicibus mss. recensuit 
Joh. Bakius. 1849. 8vo - 3*- 

Aristophanes. A Complete Concordance to the Comedies 
and Fragments. By Henry Dunbar, M.D. Ato. tl. it. 

J. Caravellae Index in Aristophanem. 8vo. 3*. 

Comoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. Dindobpii. 

Tomi II. 1835. 8vo. n». 

Annotationes Guil. Dindorfii. Partes II. 8vo. 11*. 

Scholia Graeca ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a Guil. 

Dindobfio. Partes III. 1838. 8vo. il. 

ABISTOTLE. 

Ex recensione Immanuklis Bekkeri. Accedunt Indices 

Sylburgiani. Tomi XI. 1837. 8vo - »*■ IO *- 
The volumes (except vol. IX) may be had separately, prioe 51. 6d. each. 

The Politics, with Introductions, Notes, etc., by W. L. 

Newman, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vols. I and II. 
Medium 8vo. a8«. 

The Politics, translated into English, with Introduction, 

Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, by B. Jowktt, M.A. Medium 
8vo. 2 vols. 2 it. 

Kthica Nicomachoa, ex recensione Immanuelis Bekkf.ri. 



Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Aristotelian Studies. I. On the Structure of the 

Seventh Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By J. C. Wilson, M.A. Svo. 
Stiff covers, 5*. 

The English Manuscripts of the Nicomachean Ethics, 

described in relation to Bekker's Manuscripts and other Sources. By 
J. A. Stewart, M.A. (Anecdota Oxon.) Small Ato. 3*. 6d. 

On the History of the process by which the Aristotelian 

Writings arrived at their present form. By R. Shuts, M.A. 8vo. 7*. 6rf. 

Physios. Book VII. Collation of various mss. ; with 

Introduction by R. Shuts, M.A. (Anecdota Oxon.) Small Ato. it. 

ChoerobosciDictataiuTheodosii Canones, necnon Epimerismi 
inPsaltnoe. E Codicibus mss. edidit Thomas Gajsford, S.T.P. Tomi III. 
184a. 8vo. 15*. 

London: Hecby Feowdk, Amen Cornar, K.C 
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Demosthenes. Ex recensioae Guil. Dindorfii. Tomi IX. 

1846-1851. 8vo. il. 6t. 

Separately : — 

Textaa. il. It. Annotations. I5#. Scholia. 10*. 

Demosthenes and Aesohines. The Orations of Demosthenes 

and Aeschines on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By 
G. A. Smcox, M.A., and W. H. Smcox, M.A. 8vo. 12*. 

Euripides. Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Gun,. 
Dindorfii. Tomi II. 1833. 8vo. 10*. 

Annotationes Guil. Dindoefii. PartesII. 1839. 8vo.io». 

Scholia Graeca, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a Guil. 

Dindorfio. Tomi IV. 1863. 8vo. il. i6t. 

Alcestis, ex recensione G. Dindorfii. 1834. 8vo. a*. 6d. 



Harpocrationis Lexicon. Ex recensione G. Dindoefii. Tomi 

II. 1854. 8vo. i<M. 6d. 
Hephaestionis Enchiridion, Terentianus Maarus, Froclas, etc. 
Edidit T. GaisfoRD, S.T.P. Tomi II. 1855. 10*. 

Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae. Becensuit I. Bywater, M.A. 

Appendicis loco additae sunt Diogenis Laertii Vita Heracliti, Particolae 
Hippocratei De Diaeta Lib. I., Epistolae Heracliteae. 8vo. 6i. 

HOMEE. 

A Complete Concordance to the Odyssey and Hymns of 

Homer ; to which is added a Concordance to the Parallel Passages in the 
Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. By Henry Dunbar, M.D. 4to. if. it. 

Seberi Index in Homerum. 1780. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, 

M.A. 8vo. io». 6d. 
Ilias, cum brevi Annotatione C. G. Heynii. Accedunt 

Scholia minora. Tomi II. 1834. 8vo. 15*. 

Ilias, ex rec. Guil. Dindorfii. 1856. 8vo. 5». 6d. 

Scholia Graeca in Iliadem. Edited by W. Dindorf, 

after a new collation of the Venetian mss. by D. B. Monro, M.A., 
Provost of Oriel College. 4 vols. 8to. il. lot. 

Scholia Graeca in Iliadem Townleyana. Becensuit 

Ernestos Maass. 2 vols. 8ro. il. 161. 

Odyssea, ex rec. G. Dindorfii. 1855. 8vo. 5#. 6d. 

Scholia Graeca in Odysseam. Edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 

Tomi II. 1855. 8vo. 15*. 6d. 

Odyssey. Books I-XII. Edited with English Notes, 

Appendices, etc. By W. W. Merry, D.D., and the late James Riddell, 
M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. i6«. 

Oxford : Clarendon Prow. 
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Oratores Attici, ex recensions Bekkeri : 

I. Antiphon, Andocides, et Lysiaa. 1813. 8vo. Js. 
II. Isocratea. 1833. 8vo. •}>. 
III. Iaaeua, Aeschinea, Lycurgua, Dinarchus, etc. 1823. 8vo. 7*. * 

Faroemiographi Graeei, quorum pars nunc primum ex 

Codd. mas. vulgatur.' Edidit T. Gaisfobd, S.T.P. 1836. 8vo. 5*. 6d. 

PLATO. 

* Apology, with a revised Text and English Notes, and 

a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by Jakes Ridoell, M.A. 8 vo. 8*. 6d. 

Fhilebus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

Edward Posts, M.A. i860. 8vo. "jt. 6d. 

Sophistes and Folitious, with a revised Text and Eng- 
lish Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 1867. 8vo. 18s. 

Theaetetus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

L. Campbell, MA. Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 

and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. 5 vola. medium 8vo. 3I. 10*. 

The Bepublic, translated into English, with Analysis and 

Introduction, by B. Jowett, MA. Medium 8vo. I as. 6d. ; half-roan, 14a. 

Index to Plato. Compiled for Prof. Jowett's Translation 

of the Dialogues. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 8vo. Paper covers, as. 6d. 

Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzer. Tomi III. 1835. 4k). il.Ss. 

Polybius. Selections. Edited by J. L. Strachah-Davidson, 
M.A. With Maps. Medium 8vo. buckram, a is. 

SOPHOCLES. 

The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes and 

Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, MA. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannua. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo. i6>. 
Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Tracbiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 8vo. 16s. 

Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione et cum com- 

mentariia Guil. Dindobfu. Third Edition. 1 vols. Fcap. 8vo. tl. is. 
Each Play separately, limp, as. 6d. 

The Text alone, with large margin, small 4 to. 80. 

The Text alone, square i6mo. 3*. 6d. 

Each Play separately, limp, 6d. 

Tragoediae et Fragmenta cum Annotationibus Guil. 

DiNDOBm. Tomi II. 1849. 8vo. 10s. 

The Text, Vol. I. 5s. 6d. The Notes, Vol. II. 4s. 6d. 

London : Hcxirr Faowou, Ames Comer, E.C. 
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Stobaei Florilegium. Ad mss. fidem emendavit et sop- 
plevit T. Gaisfobd, S.T.P. Tomi IV. i8aa. 8vo. \l. 

Eclogarum Physicarum et Ethicarum libri duo. Ac- 

eedit Hieroclis Commentarius in aurea carmina Pythagoreorum. Ad 
mss. Codd. recensait T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi II. 1850. 8vo. 1 1*. 

Thucydides. Translated into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. By B. Jowett, M.A, Begins 
Professor of Greek. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. if. in. 

XENOPHON. Ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Dindorfh. 

I. Historia Graeca. Second Edition. 1853. 8vo. icm. 6d. 

II. Expeditio Cyri. Second Edition. 1855. 8vo. ion. 64. 

III. Institutio Cyri. 1857. 8vo. io». M. 

IV. Memorabilia Socratis. 1862. 8vo. jt. 6d. 

V. Opuscula Politica Equestria et Venatica cum Arriani 
Libello de Venatione. 1866. 8vo. lot. 6d. 

GREEK EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Grammars, Exercise Books, &c. 

Chandler. The Elements of Greek Accentuation : abridged 

from his larger work by H. W. Ch andleb, M.A. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 2*. 6d. 
Liddell and Scott. An Intermediate Greek - English 

Lexicon, abridged from Liddbll and Scott's Seventh Edition. Small 4 to. 

lit. 6d. 
Liddell and Scott. A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged 

from Liddell and Scott's 4to. edition. Square inmo. 7*. 6<& 
Miller. A Greek Testament Primer. An Easy Grammar 

and Reading Book for the use of Students beginning Greek. By the 

Rev. E. Miller, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
Moult on. The Ancient Classical Drama. A Study in Literary 

Evolution. Intended for Readers in Englixh and in the Original. By 

R. G. Moclton, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d. 
Wordsworth. A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in 

that Language. By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L. 

Secenth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 
Graecae Grammaticae Rudimenta in usnm Scholarum. 

Auctore Cabolo Wobdswobth, D.C.L. Nineteenth Edition. 121110.4*. 

Passages for Translation into Greek Prose. By J. Young 

Sargent, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3». 
Exemplaria Graeca. Being Selections from " Passages for 

Translation into Greek Prose." By the same author. Extra foap. 8 vo. 31. 
Models and Materials for Greek Iambic Verse. By the 

same author. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

Oxford: Clarendon Picas. 
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Graece Beddenda. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 

8vo. it. 6d. 

Beddenda Minora, or Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 
Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Anglice Beddenda, or Extracts, Latin and Greek, for Unseen 

Translation. By C. S. Jkbbam, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. u. 6d. 

Anglice Beddenda Second Series. By the same Author. 
Extra fcap. 8 vo. 3s. 

Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry. By R. S. 
Wbioht, M.A. Second Edition. Revised by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., 
LL.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a Collection of the 

finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A, and J. E. L. Shadwell, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

Greek Readers. 
Easy Greek Beader. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. In one or 

two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

First Greek Beader. By W. G. Rushbsooke, M.L. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Second Greek Beader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3». 6d. 

Specimens of Greek Dialects ; being a Fourth Greek Beader. 

With Introductions, etc By W. W. Mebby, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Selections from Homer and the Greek Dramatists ; being 

a Fifth Greek Beader. With Explanatory Notes and Introductions 
to the Study of Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry. By Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 



Greek Classics for Schools. 

Aeschylus. In Single Plays. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

I. Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes, by 
Abthub Sidgwick, M.A Third Edition. 3s. 

II. Choephoroi. By the same Editor. 3*. 

III. Eumenides. By the same Editor. 3*. 

IV. Prometheus Bound. With Introduction and Notes, 
by A. O. Pbickabo, M.A. Second Edition, is. 

London : Hkiky Fbowsi, Amen Corner, E.C 
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Aristophanes. In Single Plays. Edited, with English 
Notes, Introductions, 4c, by W. W. Mebbt, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

I. The Acharnians. Third Edition, 3*. 

II. The Clouds. Third Edition, 30. 

III. The Frogs. Second Edition, 3*. 

IV. The Knights. Second Edition, 3*. 

V. The Birds. 3 «. 6d. 

Cebes. Tabula, With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. 

Jerbam, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2$. 6d. 

Demosthenes. Orations against Philip. With Introduction 
and Notes, by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., and P. E. Mathison, M.A. 

Vol. I. Philippic I. Olynthiacs I-III. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3». 

Vol. II. De Pace, Philippic II, De Chersoneso, Philippic III. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

Euripides. In Single Plays. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

I. Alcestis. Edited by C. S. Jebrah, M.A. as- 6d. 

II. Hecuba. Edited by C. H. Russell, M.A. 2*. 6d. 

III. Helena. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, etc., for 

Upper and Middle Forms. By C. S. Jebbam, M.A. 3*. 

IV. Heracleidae. By C. S. Jeeeam, M.A. 3*. 

V. Iphigenia in Tauris. By the same Editor. 3*. 

VI. Medea By C. B. Heberden, M.A. 2*. 

Herodotus. Book IX. Edited, with Notes, by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

Selections. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

W. W. Mebbt, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Homer. 

I. Iliad, Books I-XII. With an Introduction and a 

brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. Monbo, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

II. Iliad, Books XIII-XXIV. With Notes. By the 

same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

III. Iliad, Book I. By D. B. Monro, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 

IV. Iliad, Books VI and XXI. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Herbert Hailstone, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 1*. 6d. each. 

Oxford : Clarendon Prune. 
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Homer (continued'). 

V. Odyssey, Books I-XII. By W. W. Merry, D.D. 

Fortieth Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

Books I and II, separately, each is. 6d. 

VI. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. By the same Editor. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

Iiuoian. Vera Historia. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. u.6d. 

Lysias. Epitaphios. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by F. J. Snell, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 

Plato. Meno. With Introduction and Notes. By St. 

George Stock, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

The Apology. With Introduction and Notes. By St. 

Gkobge Stock, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Sophocles. For the use of Schools. Edited with Introduc- 
tions and English Notes. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A. New and Rented Edition, a vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
lot. 60!. 
Sold separately : Vol. I, Text, 41. 6d. ; Vol. II, Explanatory Notes, 6*. 

Or in single Flays : — 
Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, is. gd. each; Oedipus Tyrannus, 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, 2«. each. 
Sophocles. Oedipus Rex : Dindorf s Text, with Notes by the 

present Bishop of St. David's. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp, 1*. 6d. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With English Notes. By H. 

Kynaston, D.D. (late Snow). Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

XEKTOPHON. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 
Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.I*, and C. S. 
Jerbam, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. (id. 

Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Anabasis, Book I. Edited for the use of Junior Classes 

and Private Students. With Introduction, Notes, etc. By J. Marshall, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. By C. S. 

Jebbam, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 21. 

Anabasis, Book III. With Introduction, Analysis, 

Notes, etc By J. Marshall, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. a*. 6d. 

London : Hckhy Frowde, Amen Comer, E.C. 
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Xonophon {continued). 

Vocabulary to the Anabasis. By J. Marshall, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. U. 6d. 

Cyropaedia, Book I. With Introduction and Notes. By 

C. Bigg, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. »$. 

Cyropaedia, Books IV and V. With Introduction and 

Notes. By C. Bioo, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. at. 6d. 

Hellenica, Books I, II. With Introduction and Notes. 



By G. E. Undbrhill, M.A. Extra fcap. 8to. 3«. 
— Memorabilia. By J. Mahshall, M.A. In the Pre*». 



SECTION V. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES*. 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

TRANSLATED BT TABIOCS ORIENTAL SCHOLABS, AND EDITED BT 

F. Max MClltb. 
First Series, Vols. I— XXIV. Demy 8vo. cloth. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Mclleb. 
Parti. \os.6d. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 
Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VasishlAa, and Baudh&yana. Trans- 
lated by Prof. Geobg Buhleb. Part I. km. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 
fucianism. Translated by James Legge. Part I. I at. 6d. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta, Part I. The Vendidad. Trans- 
lated by James Dabmestetkr. io«. 6d. 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Parti. ia>.6d. 

Vols. VI and IX. The Qur'au. Translated by E. H. 
Palmer. 2i«. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishwu. Translated by Julius 

Jollt. IO», 6(2. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita, with The Sanatsu^atiya, and 

The Anugtta. Translated by Kashinath Tbimbak Telano. io#. 6d. 
* See also Anecdota Oxon., Series II, III, pp. 3a, 33, below. 
Oxford : Clarendon From. 
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The Sacred Books of the East (continued). 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali by F. Max 
Mulleb ; and The Sutta-Nipftta, translated (torn Pali by V. Facsboll ; 
being Canonical Books of the Buddhists. io». 6d. 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali by T. W. 
Rhys Davids, io». 6d. 

Vol. XII. The iSatapatha-Brahmaaa, according to the Text 
of the Madhyandina School. Translated by Julius Egoklino. Part I. 
Books I and II. 1 23. 6d. 

Vol XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by 
T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenbebo. Part I. io». 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 
Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vusishtta and Baudhayana. Translated 
by Georo Buhlbb. Part II. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Muller. 

Part II. io». 6<*. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of 
Confucianism. Translated by James Leoge. Part II. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by 
T. W. Bars Davids and Hermann Oldenbebo. Part II. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part II. n».6d. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life of Buddha 
by Arvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by 
Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from Chinese into English by Samuel 
Beal. lot. 6d. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by T. W. 

Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenbebo. Part III. rot. 6d. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-piirtf/arika ; or, the Lotus of the 

True Law. Translated by H. Kebn. ij». 6d. 

Vol. XXII. Gaina-Sutras. Translated from Prakrit by 
Hermann Jaoobi. Part I. 101. 6d. 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Translated by James 

Dabmxsteteb. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part in. I0«. 6d. 

London : Hesbt Fbowdi, Amen Coiner, K.C. 
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THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. (Second Series.) 

Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by Geoeo Buhlkr. 2i#. 

Vol. XXVI. The £atapatha-Brahma«a. Translated by 
Jolids Egoelino. Fart II. \u.6d. 

Vols. XXVII and XXVIII. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by Jakes Legge. Parts III and 
IV. a 5 *. 

Vols. XXIX and XXX. The Gn'hya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 

Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by Hermann Oldenbebo. 
Part I (Vol. XXIX). 12*. 6d. 
Part II (Vol. XXX). In the Pret*. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. Translated by 

L. H. Mills. 11s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIII. Narada, and some Minor Law-boobs. 
Translated by Jolius Jolly. io>. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Sutras, with Ankara's Com- 
mentary. Translated by G. Thibaut. 1 2$, 6d. 

The following Volumes are in the Press : — 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. Max 
MCller. Part I. 

Vol. XXXV. Milinda. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, 



ARABIC. A Practical Arabic Grammar. Part I. Compiled 
by A. O. Green, Brigade Major, Royal Engineers. Second Edition, 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. J*. 6d. 

CHINESE. Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 

Buddhist Tripttaka, the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists in China and 
Japan. Compiled by Buntiu Nanjio. 4to.1l.1311.6d. 

Handbook of the Chinese Language. Parts I and II. 

Grammar and Chrestomathy. By James Summers. 8vo. il. St. 

CHINESE. Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms ; being an Ac- 
count by the Chinese Monk Fa-hien of his travels in India and Ceylon (a.d. 
399-414) in search of the Buddhist Books of Discipline. Translated and 
annotated, with a Corean recension of the Chinese Text, by James Leqge, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 4to., boards, 10*. 6d. 

Oxford : Clarendon Praia. 
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CHAIiDEE. Book of Tobit. A Chaldee Text, from a 

unique MS. in the Bodleian Library ; with other Rabbinical Texts, 
English Translations, and the Itala. Edited by As. Neubaukb, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6*. 

COPTIC. Libri Propbetarum Majorum, cum Lamentationibus 

Jeremiae, in Dialecto Linguae Aegyptiacae Memphitica seu C'optica. 
Fdidit cum Versione Latina H. Tattam, 8.T.P. Tomill. 1853. 8vo. 17*. 

Libri duodecim Propbetarum Minorum in Ling. Aegypt. 

vnlgo Coptica. Edidit H. Tattam, A.M. 1836. 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

Novum Testamentum Coptice, cura D. Wilkins. 1716. 

4to. is*. 6d. 

HEBREW. Psalms in Hebrew (without points). Cr. 8vo. 2*. 
Driver. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel. By S. R. Dbivkb, D.D. 8vo. 14*. Just Published. 

Treatise on the use • of the Tenses in Hebrew. 

By S. R. Dbiver, D.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. J*. 6<f. 

Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. Attributed 

to Abraham Ibn Ezra. Edited from a Manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library by S. R. Dbivkb, D.D. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 3*. 6d. 

Neubauer. Book of Hebrew Roots, by Abu '1-Waltd 

Marwan ibn Jan&b, otherwise called Rabbi Y6nah. Now first 
edited, with an Appendix, by Ad. Neubadeb. 4to. 2I. 7*. 6d. 

Spnrrell. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of 
Genesis. By G. J. Spubbell, M.A. Crown 8vo. km. 6d. 

Wiokes. Hebrew Accentuation of Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job. By William Wickes, D.D. 8vo. 5*. 

Hebrew Prose Accentuation. 8vo. io». 6d. 

SANSKRIT. — Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically 
and Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, 
German, Anglo-Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European 
Languages. By Sir M. Monieb- Williams, D.C.L. 4to. 4!. 14*. 6d. 

Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, arranged 

with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, by Sir M. Monieb- 
Williams, D.C.L. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

Nalop&khyfinam. S tory of Nala, an Episode of the Maha- 

bharata : the Sanskrit Text, with a copious Vocabulary, and an im- 
proved version of Dean Milman's Translation, by Sir M. Monieb- 
Williams, D.C.L. Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 8vo. 15*. 

Sakuntala. A Sanskrit Drama, in seven Acts. Edited 

by Sib M. Monieb- Williams, D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo. il. is. 

SYBIAC. — Thesaurus Syriacus : collegerunt Quatremere, 
Bernstein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger : edidit R. Payne 
Smith, S.T.P. Vol. I. containing Fasc. I-V. Sm. fol. $1. 5*. 
Fasc. VI. ii. i#. Fasc. VII. ll. n«. 6d. Fasc. VIII. ll. 16*. 

London : Henbt Fbowpb, Amen Comer, E.C. 
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SYBIAC (continued.) 

The Book of KaUlah and Dimnah. Translated from 

Arabic into Syriac. Edited by W. W right, LL.D. 8vo. ll. it. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini Commentarii in Lucae 

Evangelium qaae supersunt Syriace. E MSS. apud Ma*. Britan. edidit 
R. Patne Smith, A.M. 4to. ll. u. 

Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 14*. 

Ephraemi Syri, Babulae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, etc., 

Opera Select*. E Codd. Syriacis mas. in Mtueo Britannico et Bibliotheca 
Bi.dleiana agservatin primus edidit J. J. Ovesbeck. 8vo. il. 1$. 

John, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Eccle- 
siastical History. [In Syriac.] Now first edited by William Curetos, 
M.A. 4to. ll. 1 as. 

Translated by R. Patne Smith, M.A. 8to. io». 

SECTION VI. 

ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 

(Crown 4to., stiff oovors.) 
I. CLASSICAL BEBIEB. 

I. The English Manuscripts of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

By J. A. Stewart, M.A. 3*. 6d. 

II. Nonius Marcellus, de Compendiosa Doctrina, Harleian 

MS. 3719. Collated by J. H. Onions, M.A. 3*. to. 

III. Aristotle's Physics. Book VII. With Introduction by 

B. Shdte, M.A. as. 

IV. Bentley's Plautine Emendations. • From his copy of 

Gronovios. By E. A. Sonnenschein, M.A. a*. 6d. 

V. Harleian MS. 2610 ; Ovid's Metamorphoses I, II, III. 

1-633 ; XXTV Latin Epigrams from Bodleian or other MSS. ; Latin 
Glosses on Apollinaris Sidonias from MS. Digby 17a. Collated and 
Edited by Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. 4*. 

II. SEMITIC 8EBIE8. 

I. Commentary on Ezra and Nehemiah. By Rabbi 

Saadiah. Edited by H. J. Mathews, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

II. The Book of the Bee. Edited by Ernest A. Wallis 

Budge, M.A. ai*. 

III. A Commentary on the Book of Daniel. By Japhet lbn 

Ali. Edited and Translated by D. S. Mabooliouth, M.A. 31*. 

IV. Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles and Chronological Notes. 

Edited by Ad. Neubaukr, M.A. 14*. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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ANECDOTA OXONIEJSTSIA (continued). 

IH. ASTAN SERIES. 

I. Buddhist Texts from Japan. 1. Vayr&fc/Medika. Edited 

by F. Max Mulleb.. 3*. 6d. 

II. Buddhist Texts from Japan. 2. Sukhavatt Vyuha. 

Edited by F. Max Mulleb, M.A., and Bcnyiu Nahjio. j*. 6d. 

III. Buddhist Texts from Japan. 3. The Ancient Palm- 

leavee containing the Pra^ia-Paramita-Hridaya-Satra and the 
UsholBha-Vigaya-Dharani, edited by F. Max Mclleb, M.A., and 
Bontiu Nanjio, M.A. With an Appendix by G. Buhlkb. 10*. 

IV. K&tyayana's Sarvanukramani of the Z&gveda. With 

Extracts from Shadgurunahya's Commentary entitled VedArthadlpika. 
Edited by A. A. Macdonell, MA., Ph.D. i6». 

V. The Dharma Samgraha. Edited by Kenjiu Kasawara, 

F. Max Mulleb, and H. Wenzel. 7*. 6d. 

IV. MEDIAEVAL AND KOBEBN SERIES. 

I. Sinonoma Bartholomei. Edited by J. L. G. Mowat, 

MA. 3«. 6d. 

II. Alphita. Edited by J. L. G. Mowat, M.A. I2#. 6d. 

III. The Saltair Na Rann. Edited from a MS. in the 

Bodleian Library, by Whitlky Stokes, D.C.L. 7*. 6d. 

IV. The Cath Finntraga, or Battle of Ventry. Edited by 

Komo Meter, Ph.D., M.A. 6*. 

V. Lives of Saints, from the Book of Lismore. Edited, 

with Translation, by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. it. in. 6d. J ml 
Published. 



II. THEOLOGY. 

A. THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, ETC. 
COPTIC. Libri Prophetarum Majorum, cum Lamentationibus 

Jeremiae, in Dialecto Linguae Aegyptiacae Memphitica seu Coptica. 
Edidit com Veraione Latina H. Tattam, S.T.P. Tomi II. 185a. 8vo. 17*. 

Libri duodecim Prophetarum Minorum in Ling. Aegypt. 

vtdgo Coptics. Edidit H. Tattam, A.M. 1836. 8vo. 8». 6d. 

Novum Testamentum Coptice, cura D. Wilkins. 1716. 

4to. iu. 6d. 

London : Henby Fbowde, Amen Comer, B.O. 
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ENGLISH. The Holy Bible in the Earliest English Versions, 
made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wtcliffk and bis follower* : 
edited by Fobsball and Madden. 4 vols. 1850. Royal 4to. 3I. 3*. 
Alio reprinted from the above, with Introduction and Glossary 
by W. W. Skeat, Litt. D. 

I. The Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Song of Solomon. Extra foap. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

II. The New Testament. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6». 

The Holy Bible : an exact reprint, page for page, of the 

Authorised Version published in the year 1611. Demy 4to. half 
bound, rl. it. 

The Holy Bible, Revised Version*. 

Cheap editions for School Use. 

Revised Bible. Fear) i6mo., cloth boards, 1*. 6d. 
Revised New Testament. Nonpareil 32mo., 6d. ; Brevier i6mo., I*. ; 
Long Primer 8vo., 1*. 6d. 

The Oxford Bible for Teachers, containing supple- 
mentary. Helps to the Stodt or the Bible, including summaries of the 
several Books, with copious explanatory notes ; and Tables illustrative of 
Scripture History and the characteristics of Bible Lands with a complete 
Index of Subjects, a Concordance, a Dictionary of Proper Names, and a 
series of Maps. Prices in various sizes and bindings from 3*. to %l. 5s. 

Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the 

Oxford Bible fob Teachers. Crown 8vo., 3*. 6rf. 

The Psalter, or Psalms of David, and certain Canticles, 

with a Translation and Exposition in English, by Richabd Rolls of Ham- 
pole. Edited by H. R. Bbamlbt, M.A., Fellow of S. M. Magdalen College, 
Oxford. With an Introduction and Glossary. Demy 8vo. 1 1, is. 

Studia Biblioa. Essays in Biblical Archaeology and 

Criticism, and kindred subjects. By Members of the University of Oxford. 
8vo. lot. 6d. 



— Lectures on the Book of Job. Delivered in Westminster 

Abbey by the Very Rev. G. G. Bradley, D.D. Crown 8vo. J: 6d. 

— Lectures on Eoolesiastes. By the same Author. Cr. 8 vo. 

— The Book of Wisdom : the Greek Text, the Latin Vul- 
gate, and the Authorised English Version ; with an Introduction, Critical 
Apparatus, and a Commentary. By W. J. Drank, M.A. 4to. I is. 6d. 

— The Five Books of Maccabees, in English, with Notes 
and Illustrations by Hbnbt Cotton, D.C.L. 1832. 8vo. 10*. M. 

* Tht Retired Vertion it the joint property of ike Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Oxford: Clarendon Prea. 
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ENGLISH {continued). 

List of Editions of the Bible in English. By Henry 

Cottok, D.C.L. Second Edition. 1852. 8vo. 8s. 6tf. 

Bhemes and Doway. An attempt to shew what has 

been done by Roman Catholics for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures in 
English. By Henby Cotton, D.C.L. 1855. 8vo. 9* 

GOTHIC. Evangeliorum Versio Gothics, cum Interpr. et 

Annott. E. Bbnzelii. Edidit E. Lye, A.M. 4to. nt.6d. 

The Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic, according- to the 

translation made by Wdlfila in the Fourth Century. Edited by 
W. W. SKEAT.Litt. D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 

GREEK. Old Testament. Vetus Testaraentum ex Versione 

Septuaginta Interpretum secundum exemplar Vaticanum Bomae editum. 
Aocedit potior varietas Codicis Alexandrini. Toini III. i8mo. i8#. 

Vetus Testamentum Graece cum Variis Lectionibus. 

Editionem a B. Holmes, S.T.F. inchoatam continuavit J. Parsons, S.T.B. 
Tomi V. 1798-1827. folio, jl. 

Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt ; sive, Veterum 

Interpretum Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum Fragments. Edidit 
Fbidebiocs Field, A.M. 2 vols. 1875. 4to. 5L 5*. 

Essays in Biblical Greek. By Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D. 

8vo. io«. 6d. 

New Testament. Novum Testamentum Graece. Anti- 

quissimorum Codicum Textus in ordine parallelo dispoaiti. Edidit 
E H. Hanskll, S.T.B. Tomi III. 8vo. 34*. 

Novum Testamentum Graece. Accedunt parallels 

8. Scripturae loca, etc. Edidit Cabolus Lloyd, S.T.P.E. i8mo. 3*. 
On writing paper, with wide margin, 10*. 6d. 

Critical Appendices to the above, by W. Sanday, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Novum Testamentum Graece juxta Exemplar Millianum. 

1 8mo. 2*. 6d. On writing paper, with wide margin, 9*. 

Evangelia Sacra Graece. Fcap. 8vo. limp, i». 6d. 

The Greek Testament, with the Readings adopted by 

the Revisers of the Authorised Version : — 

(1) Pica type, with Marginal References. Demy 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

(2) Long Primer type. Fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

(3) The same, on writing paper, with wide margin, 15*. 

The New Testament in Greek and English. Edited by 

E. Cabdwell, D.D. 2 vols. 1837. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

London : Hsarr Fbowds, Amen Comer, K.C. 
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GREEK (continued). 

The Parallel New Testament, Greek and English ; 

being the Authorised Vercion, 1611; the Revised Version, 1881 ; and 
the Greek Text followed in the Revised Version. 8vo. 12s. 6rf. 

Diatessaron ; sive Historia Jesu Christi ex ipsis Evan- 

gelistarum verbis apte dispositis confecta. Ed. J. Whim. 3*. 6d. 



Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New 

Testament. By C. E. Hammond, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
A Greek Testament Primer. An Easy Grammar and 

Reading Book for the use of Students beginning Greek. By E. MlLLEB, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Canon Muratorianus: the earliest Catalogue of the Books 

of the New Testament. Edited with Notes and a Facsimile of the 
MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by S. P. Trjsgellks, LL.D. 
1867. 4 to. lew. 6d. 

HEBREW, etc. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of 
Genesis. By G. J. Spubrell, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6<l. 

Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. 

By S. R. Dbivbb, D.D. 8vo. 14*. 

The Psalms in Hebrew without points. Stiff covers, 29. 

A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. Attributed 

to Abbaham Ibk Ezra. Edited from a MS. in the Bodleian Library 
by S. R. Driver, D.D. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 3*. 6d. 

— The Book of Tobit. A Chaldee Text, from a unique MS. 

in the B; dleian Library ; with other Rabbinical Texts, English Translations, 

and the Itala. Edited by Ad. Neubader, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6*. 
Hebrew Accentuation of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. 

By William Wickes, D.D. 8vo. 5*. 

Hebrew Prose Accentuation. By the same. 8vo. io».6d. 

Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, a J. Liqhtpoot. A new 

Edition, by R. Gamoell, M.A. 4 vols. 1859. 8vo. ll. it. 
LATIN. Libri Psalmornm Versio antiqua Latina, cum Para- 

phrasi Anglo-Saxonica. Edidit B. Tbobpe, F.A.S. 1835. 8vo. ion. 6d. 
Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, 

secundum Editionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad Codicom Manuscriptorum 

fidemreoensait Iohannes Wobd8Worth,S.T.P., Episcopas Sarisburiensis ; 

in opens societatem adsumto Henrico Iuliano Write, A.M. Parti* 

Priorit Fasciculus Prima*. Euangelium Secundum Mattheum. Quarto, 

Paper covers, 12s. 6d. 

Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. I. The Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, from the St. Germain MS. (g,). 'Edited with 
Introduction and Appendices by John Wobd8Wobth,D.D. Small 4to., 
stiff covers, 6*. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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LATIN (continued). 

Old-Latin Biblical Texts : No. II. Portions of the 

Gospels according to St. Mark and St. Matthew, from the Bobbio MS. 
(k), &o. Edited by Johx Wordsworth, D.D., W. Sanday, M.A., D.D., 
and H. J. White, M.A. Small Ato., stiff coven, ai». 

Old-Latin Biblical Texts : No. III. The Four Gospels, 

from the Munich MS. (q), now numbered Lat. 6124 in the Royal 
Library at Munich. With a Fragment from St. John in the Hof- 
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by H. J. White, M.A. Small 4to. stiff covers, ia». 6d. 
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Fbanciscos Michel, Phil. Doc. i860. 8vo. io«. 6rf. 

B. FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, ETC. 

St. Athanasius : Orations against the Arians. With an 
Account of his Life by William Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo. 9*. 

Historical Writings, according to the Benedictine 

Text. With an Introduction by W. Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6rf. 

St. Augustine : Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises, and the Acts 
of the Second Council of Orange. With an Introduction by William 
Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Barnabas, The Editio Princeps of the Epistle of, by Arch- 
bishop Ussher, as printed at Oxford, A.D. 1642, and preserved in an 
imperfect form in the Bodleian Library. With a Dissertation on the 
Literary History of that Edition, by J. H. Backhouse, M.A. Small 4to. 
3». 6d. 

Canons of the First Four General Councils of Nicaea, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. Crown 8vo. it. 6d. 

Notes on the above. By Williah Bright, D.D. 

Crown 8vo. j«. 6d. 

Catenae Graecorum Fatrum in Novum Testamentum. 
Edidit J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. Tomi VIII. 8vo. il. 4*. 

dementis Alexandrini Opera, ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. 
Tomi IV. 8vo. 3J. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Prophetas. Edidit 

P. E. Pdsrt, A.M. Tomi II. 8vo. il. u. 
in D. Joannis Evangelium. Accedunt Fragmenta Varia 

necnon Tractatus ad Tiberium Diaconnm Duo. Edidit post Aubertum 

P. E. Posit, A.M. Tomi III. 8vo. 2 1. 5*. 
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Cyrilli Commentarii in Lucae Evangelium quae supersunt 
Syriaoe. E Mas. apud Mus. Briton, edidit B. Patnb Smith, A.M. 4to. 
ll. it. 

Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 



I4». 

Dowling (J. G.). Notitia Scriptorum SS. Patram aliorumque 

vet. Eocles. Mod. quae in Collectionibus Anecdotorum post annum Christi 
mocc. in luoem editis continentur. 8to. 4*. 6d. 

Ephraemi Syri, Babulae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, aliorumqne 
Opera Select*. E Codd. Syriacis mas. in Museo Britannico et Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana asservatis primus edidit J. J. Otebbkck. 8to. ll. 1: 

Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri XV. Ad 
Codd. mas. recensuit T. Gaisfobd, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 8vo. 1 1, lot. 

Evangel icae Demonstrationis Libri X. Recensuit T. 

Gaisfobd, S.T.P. Tomi II. 8vo. 15*. 

contra Hieroclem et Marcellum Libri. Recensuit T. 



Gaisfobd, S.T.P. 8vo. jt. 

Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History, according to the text of 
Boston, with an Introduction by W. Bbiobt, D.D. Crown 8vo. &t. 6rf. 

Annotationes Variorum. Tomi II. 8vo. 1 J*. 

Evagrii Historia Ecclesiastica, ex recensione II. Valesii. 
1844. 8to. 4*. 

Irenaeus : The Third Book of St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
against Heresies. With short Notes and a Glossary by H. Dkane, B.D. 
Crown 8vo. 5*. 6d. 

Origenis Philosophumena ; sive omnium Haeresium Refutatio. 
E Codice Parisino nunc primum edidit Emmanuel Milleb. 1851. 8vo. 
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Fatrum Apostolicorum, S. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, 
8. Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jaoobson, S.T.P.B. Tomi 
II. Fourth Edition. 8vo. ll. it. 

Reliquiae Sacrae secundi tertiique saeculi. Recensuit M. J. 
Booth, S.T.P. Tomi V. Second Edition. 8vo. il. 5*. 

Scriptorum Ecolesiasticorum Opuscula. Recensuit M. J. 
Bouth, S.T.P. Tomi II. Third Edition. 8vo. io». 

Sooratis Scholastici Historia Ecclesiastica. Gr. et Lat. Edidit 
E. Hussey, S.T.B. Tomi III. 1853. 8vo. 15s. 

Socrates' Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 
Hussey, with an Introduction by William Bright, CD. Crown 8vo. 
7«. 6d. 
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Sozomoni Historia Ecclcsiastica. Edidit R. Hussey, S.T.B. 
Tomi III. i860. 8to. 15*. 

Tertulliani Apologeticus adversus Gentes pro Christianis. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. Hebbebt Bindley, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6». 

Theodoreti Ecclesiasticae Historiae Libri V. Recensuit 
T. Gaisfobd, S.T.P. 1854. 8to. 7*. 6d. 

Graecarum Affectionum Curatio. Ad Codices mss. re- 
censuit T. Gaisfobd, S.T.P. 1839. 8vo. jt. 6d. 

C. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, ETC. 

Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. Edited, with English Notes, 
by G. H. Mobbblt, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Bigg. The Christian Platonists of Alexandria; being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1886. By Charles BlQG, D.D. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other 

Works. 10 vols. 8vo. 3 I. 3*. 

Bright. Chapters of Early English Church History. By 
W. Bright, D.D. Second Edition. 8vo. u*. 

Burnet's History of the Reformation of the Church of England. 
A new Edition. Carefully revised, and the Records collated with the 
originals, by N. Pooook, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo. \l. lot. 

Cardwell's Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of 

England ; being a Collection of Injunctions, Declarations, Orders, Articles 
of Inquiry, &c. from 1546 to 1716. a vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. 
Haddan, B.D., and W. Stbbbs, D.D. Vols. I and III. Medium 
8vo. each il. it. 
Vol. II, Part I. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. II, Part II. Church of Ireland; Memorials of St. Patrick. 
Stiff covers, 3*. 6d. 

Formularies of Faith set forth by the King's authority during 

the Reign of Henry VIII. 8vo. 7#. 
Puller's Church History of Britain. Edited by J. S. Brewer, 

M.A. 6 vols. 8vo. 1 1. 19*. 

Gibson's Synodus Anglicana. Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 

8vo. 6t. 
Hamilton's (Archbishop John) Catechism, 1552. Edited, with 

Introduction and Glossary, by Thomas Gbavbs Law, Librarian of the 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. With a Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. 
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Hussey. Rise of the Papal Power, traced in three Lectures. 
By Bobebt HcssET, B.D. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

Inett'a Origines Anglicanae (in continuation of Stillingfleet). 
Edited by J. Griffiths, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 15*. 

John, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Ecclesias- 
tical History. [In Syriac.] Now first edited by William Cukktojt, 
M.A. 4to. 1 J. 111. 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 8vo. 10*. 

Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae. Corrected and con- 
tinued from 1 7 15 to 1853 by T. DuffdsHabdy. 3 vols. 8 to. 1l.1t. 

Noelli (A.) Catechismns sivc prima institutio disciplinaqne 
Pietatis Christiana* Latine ezplicata. Editio nova cura Gcil. Jacobsob, 
A.M.. 8to. 5*. 6d. 

Frideaux's Connection of Sacred and Profane History. 2 vols. 

8to. 10*. 

Primers put forth in the Reign of Henry VIII. 8vo. 5*. 

Records of the Reformation. The Divorce, 1527-1533. 
Mostly now for the first time printed from MSS. in the British Museum 
and other Libraries. Collected and arranged by N. Fooock, M.A. 1 vols. 
8vo. \l. 16*. 

Reformatio Legnm Ecclesiasticarum. The Reformation of 

Ecclesiastical Laws, as attempted in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, and Elizabeth. Edited by E. Cabdwell, D.D. 8to. 6>. 6d. 

Shirley. Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic Age. 
By W. W. Shirley, D.D. Second Edition. Fcap. 8to. 3*. 6d. 

Shuokford's Sacred and Profane History connected (in con- 
tinuation of Frideanx). a vols. 8to. 10*. 

Stillingfleet's Origines Britannicae, with Lloyd's Historical 

Account of Church Government. Edited by T. F. Pastin, M.A. a vols. 
8to. io#. 

Stubbs. Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An attempt to 
exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in England. By W. Stubbs, 
D.D. Small Ato. 8*. 6d. 

Strype's Memorials of Cranmer. a vols. 8vo. 11*. 
Life of Aylmer. 8vo. $s. 6d. 
Life of Whitgift. 3 vols. 8vo. 16*. 6d. 
General Index. 2 vols. 8vo. II*. 

Sylloge Confessionum sub tempus Reformandae Ecclesiae edi- 
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D. LITURGIOLOGY. 
Cardwell's Two Books of Common Prayer, set forth by 

authority in the Reign of Bang Edward VT, compared with each other. 
Third Edition. 8to. 7*. 

History of Conferences on the Book of Common Prayer 

from 1 55 1 to 1690. Third Edition. 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Hammond. Liturgies, Eastern and Western. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and a Liturgical Glossary, by C. E. Hammond, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

An Appendix to the above, crown 8vo. paper covers, 1*. 6d. 

Loofirio Missal, The, as used in the Cathedral of Exeter during 

the Episcopate of its first Bishop, a.d. 1 050-1072 ; together with some 
Account of the Bed Book of Derby, the Missal of Robert of Jumieges, 
and a few other early MS. Service Books of the English Church. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. E. Wabben, B.D., F S.A. 
4 to. half morocco, ll. 15*. 

Maskell. Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, according 

to the uses of Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor, and the Roman Liturgy 
arranged in parallel columns, with preface and notes. By W. Maskell, 
M.A. Third Edition. 8vo. 15*. 

Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae. The occa- 
sional Offices of the Church of England according to the old use of 
Salisbury, the Prymer in English, and other prayers and forms, with 
dissertations and notes. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. tl. 10*. 

Warren. The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. By 
F. E. Wabbbn, B.D. 8vo. 14*. 



E. ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 

Beveridge's Discourse upon the xxxix Articles. 8vo. 8*. 

Bisooe's Boyle Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 8 vo. 9*. 6d. 

Bradley. Lectures on the Book of Job. By George 
Granville Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Bradley. Lectures on Ecclesiastes. By G. G. Bradley, D.D., 

Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6rf. 
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Burnet's Exposition of the xxxix Articles. 8vo. 7*. 

Burton's (Edward) Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
to the Divinity of Christ. 1829. 8vo. 7*. 

Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Doctrine 

of the Trinity and of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 1831. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Butler's Works. 2 vols. 8vo. 1 1*. 

Sermons. 5*. 6d. Analogy of Religion. 5*. 6d. 

Chandler's Critical History of the Life of David. 8vo. St. 6d. 
Chillingworth's Works. 3 vols. 8vo. il. 1*. 6d. 
Clergyman's Instructor. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 61. 6d. 

Comber's Companion to the Temple ; or a Help to Devotion 
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on the Unity of the Church. 8vo. 7*. 6d. 
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[Fell's] Paraphrase, etc. on the Epistles of St. Paul. 8vo. 7*. 
Oreswell's Harmonia Evangelica. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 9*. 6d. 

Prolegomena ad Harmoniam Evangelicam. 8vo. 9*. 6d. 

Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement of a 
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Hammond's Paraphrase on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 8vo. 10*. 

Paraphrase etc. on the New Testament. 4 vols. 8vo. il. 

Heurtley. Harmonia Symbolica : Creeds of the Western 
Church. By C. Heurtley, D.D. 8vo. 6*. 6<i. 
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HOOKER'S WORKS, with his Life hy Walton, arranged by 

John Ruble, M.A. Seventh Edition. Revised by R. W. Chubch. M.A., 
Dean of St. Paul's, and F. Paget, D.D. 3 Tola, medium 8vo. ll. i6». 

the Text as arranged by J. Keble, M.A. % vols. 8vo. 1 1*. 

Hooper's Works. 2 vols. 8vo. 8*. 

Jackson's (Dr. Thomas) Works, ia vols. 8vo. $1. 6». 

Jewel's Works. Edited by R.W.Jelf.D.D. 8 vols.8vo.1J.10*. 

Martineau. A Study of Religion : its Sources and Contents. 
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2 vols. 8vo. 10*. 

Wall's History of Infant Baptism. A New Edition, by 
Henry Cotton, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 1 1, it. 
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By W. W. Shibley, D.D. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 
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Supplementary Statutes made by the University of 

Oxford, and by certain of the Colleges therein, in pursuance of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877; approved by the Queen in 
Council. 8vo. Paper covers, it. 6d. 

Statutes of the University of Oxford, codified in the 

year 1636 under the Authority of Archbishop Ladd, Chancellor of the 
University. Edited by the late John Griffiths, D.D. With an Intro- 
duction on the History of the Laudian Code by C. L. Shadwell, M.A., 
B.C.L. 4to. ll. it. 

Enactments in Parliament, specially concerning the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Collected and arranged by 
J. Griffiths, D.D. 1869. 8vo. i». 

Catalogue of Oxford Graduates from 1659 to 1850. 
8vo. 7». 60. 

Index to Wills proved in the Court of the Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, 4c. Compiled by J. Griffiths, D.D. Royal 
8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Manuscript Materials relating to the History of Oxford ; 
contained in the Printed Catalogues of the Bodleian and College 
Libraries. By F. Madan, M.A. 8vo. j$. 6d. 

Fattison. Essays by the late Mark Pattison, sometime 
Rector of Lincoln College. Collected and arranged by Henry Nbttle- 
SHIP, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 24*. 

Ranke. A History of England, principally in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By L. von Ranks. Translated under the superin- 
tendence of G. W. KiTOHiN, D.D., and C. W. Boase, M.A. 6 vols. 
8vo. ll. 3s. 

London: Hknkt Fbowdi, Amen Comer, B.O. 
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48 III. Political Science. 

Bawlinflon. A Manual of Ancient History. By George 

Rawlihson, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
Bioardo. Letters of David Ricardo to T. R. Malthas 

(1810-1823). Edited by James Bonab, M.A. 8vo. io#. 6d. 
Bogers. History of Agriculture and Prices in England, a.». 
1 259-1 79 J. By J amis E. Thobold Rogers, M.A. 

Vols. I and II (1 259-1 400). 8vo. il. 2$. 
Vols. Ill and IV (1 401-1582). 8w>. 2I. 10s. 
Vols. V and VI (1583-1702). 8vo. 2I. 10a. 
First Nine Years of the Bank of England. 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

— Protests of the Lords, including those which have heen 
expunged, from 1624 to 1874; with Historical Introductions. In three 
volumes. 8vo. ll. 1*. 

Sprigg's England's Recovery; being the History of the Army 

under Sir Thomas Fairfax. 8vo. 6». 

Stubbs. Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 

Constitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. 
Arranged and edited by W. Stubbs, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. Fiftk 
Edition. Crown 8vo. St. 6d. 

The Constitutional History of England, in its Origin 

and Development. Library Edition. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 2I. 8». 
Also in 3 vols, crown 8vo. price 1 2«. each. 

Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and 

Modern History, delivered at Oxford 1867-1884. Crown 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

Tozer. The Islands of the Aegean. By H. Fanshawe 
Tozeb, M.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

Wellesley. A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 
other Papers of the Mabquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government 
of India. Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 8vo. il. 4*. 

Wellington. A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 
other Papers relating to India of Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton, K.G. Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 8vo. il. 4*. 

Whitelock's Memorials of English Affairs from 1625 to 1660. 
4 vols. 8vo. il. io«. 

B. ENGLISH AND ROMAN LAW. 

Anson. Principles of the English Law of Contract, and of 
Agency in its Relation to Contract. By Sib W. R. Anson, D.CX. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. lo«. 6d. 

Law and Custom of the Constitution. Part I. Parlia- 
ment. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Bentham. An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. By Jebemy Bentham. Crown 8vo. 6#. 6d. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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Digby. An Introduction to the History of the Law of Real 
Property. By Kenelm E. Digby, M.A. Third Edition. 8vo. io#. 6d. 

Grueber. Lex Aquilia. The Roman Law of Damage to Pro- 
perty : being a Commentary on the Title of the Digest ' Ad Legem 
Aquiliam' (ix. 3). With an Introduction to the Study of the Corpus Iuris 
Civilis. By Erwin Gruebeb, Dr. Jur., M.A. 8vo. io». 6d. 

Hall. International Law. By W. E. Hall, M.A. Third 

Edition. 8vo. 22s. 6rf. 

Holland. Elements of Jurisprudence. By T. E. Holland, 
D.C.L. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a Col- 
lection of Treaties and other Public Acts. Edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, by T. E. Holland, D.C.L. 8vo. lit. 6d. 

Alberici Gentilis, LCD., I.C., De lure Belli Libri Tres. 

Edidit T. E. Holland, LCD. Small Ato. half morocco, 21*. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of 

the Institutes of Gaic8, by T. E. Holland, D.C.L. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

Holland and Shadwell. Select Titles from the Digest of 
Justinian. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L, and C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L. 
8vo. 14*. 

Also sold In Parts, in paper covers, as follows : — 
Part I. Introductory Titles, it. 6d. 
Part II. Family Law. I*. 
Part HI. Property Law. 21. 6d. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 1). 3* 6d. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 2). 41. 6d. 

Markby. Elements of Law considered with reference to 
Principles of General Jurisprudence. By Sir William Markby, D.C.L. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 1 2: 6d. 

Moyle. Imperatoris Iustiniani Institutionum Libri Quat- 

tuor; with Introductions, Commentary, Excursus and Translation. By 
J. B. Mot lb, D.C.L Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 22s. 

Pollock and Wright. An Essay on Possession in the Common 
Law. By Sir F. Pollock, M.A., and B. S. Weight, B.C.L. 8vo. 8#. 6d. 

Posto. Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor; 
or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commen- 
tary by Edward Poste, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. l8». 

Raleigh. The English Law of Property. By Thos. Raleigh, 

M.A. Just ready. 

London : Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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50 IV. Philosophy, Logic, etc. 

Stokes. The Anglo-Indian Codes. By Whitley Stokes, 

LL.D. Vol. I. Substantive Law. 8vo. 30*. Vol. II. Adjective Law. 
8vo. 35s. 

Supplement to the above, 1887, 1888. a*. 6d. 

Twiss. The Law of Nations considered as Independent 
Political Communities. By Sib Travebs Twiss, D.C.L. 

Fart I. On the rights -and Duties of Nations in time of 
Peace. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 1 5*. 
Part II. On the Rights and Duties of Nations in time of 
War. Second Edition, Revised. 8vo. 21s. 

C. POLITICAL ECONOMY, ETC. 

Rogers. A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of 

Schools. By J. E. Thobold Rogers, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4*. 6d. 

Smith's Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, 
by J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. nt. 

IV. PHILOSOPHY, LOGIC, &c. 

Bacon. Novum Organum. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Ac, by T. Fowler, D.D. Second Edition. 8vo. is«. 

Novum Organum. Edited, with English Notes, by 

G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 8vo. 9*. 6d. 

Novum Organum. Translated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 

Svo. 9*. 6d. 

Berkeley. The works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly 

Bishop of Cloyne; including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. 
With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by Alexander Campbell Fbaser, LL.D. 4 vols. 8vo. il. i8». 

The Life, Letters, &c, separately, 16*. 

Selections. With Introduction and Notes. For the use 



of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell Fbaseb, LLD. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Bosanquet. Logic ; or, the Morphology of Knowledge. By 
B. Bosanqoet, M.A. 8vo. 21*. 

Butler's Works, with Index to the Analogy. % vols. 8vo. 1 1*. 

Fowler. The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly 
for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, D.D. 
Ninth Edition, with a Collection of Examples. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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V. Physical Science and Mathematics. 5 1 

Fowler. The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 
the use of Students in the Universities. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6». 

The Principles of Morals (Introductory Chapters). By 

T. Fowler, D.D., and J. M. Wilson, B.D. 8vo. boards, 3*. 6d. 

The Principles of Morals. Part II. By T. Fowler, D.D. 

8vo. 1 Of. 6d. 

Green. Prolegomena to Ethics. By T. H. Green, M.A. 

Edited by A. C. BeaDLET, M.A. 8vp. 12*. 6d. 

Hegel. The Logic of Hegel ; translated from the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by William 
Wallace, M.A. 8vo. 14*. 

Hume's Treatise of Human Nature. Reprinted from the 
Original Edition in Three Volumes, and Edited by L. A. Selby-Bigge, 
Ml. Crown 8vo. o,«. 

Locke's Conduct of the Understanding. Edited by T. 
Fowleb, D.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 

Lotze's Logic, in Three Books; of Thought, of Investigation, 
and of Knowledge. English Translation ; Edited by B. Bosanqoet, M.A. 
Second Edition, a vols. Crown 8vo. I2». 

Metaphysic, in Three Books ; Ontology, Cosmology, and 

Psychology. English Translation; Edited by B. Bosanqukt, M.A. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8 vo. 11s. 

Martineau. Types of Ethical Theory. By James Martineau, 

D.D. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15*. 

A Study of Religion : its Sources and Contents. A New 

Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15*. 

V. PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS. 

Aoland. Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the Oxford 
Museum. By Sir H. W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Aldis. A Text-Book of Algebra: with Answers to the 
Examples. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7». 6d. 

Aplin. The Birds of Oxfordshire. By O. V. Aplin. 8vo. 
with a Map and one coloured Plate. 10*. 6d. 

Arohimedis quae supersnnt omnia cum Eutocii commentariis 
ex recensioue J. Tobelli, cum nova versione Latina. 1792. Fol. ll. 5*. 

Baynes. Lessons on Thermodynamics. By R. E. Baynes, 

M.A. Crown 8vo. it. 6d. 

London: Iltsuv Frowde, Awcn Corner, E.C. 
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52 V. Physical Science and Mathematics. 

BIOLOGICAL SERIES. (Translations of Foreign Memoirs). 

I. Memoirs on the Physiology of Nerve, of Muscle, and 
of the Electrical Organ. Edited by J. Bubdon-Sakdebsox, M.IX, 
F.R.SS.L. 8c E. Medium 8vo. \l. id. 

II. The Anatomy of the Prog. By Dr. Alexander 

Eckeb, Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated, with 
numerous 'Annotations and Additions, by George Haslam, M.D. 
Medium 8vo. ait. 
IV. Essays upon Heredity and kindred Biological Pro- 
blems. By Dr. AuausT Weismann, Professor in the University of 
Freiburg in Breisgau. Authorised Translation. Edited by Ejdwakd 
B. Poulton, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., Selmab Schonland, Ph.D., 
and Abtuub E. Shipley, M A., F.L.S. Medium 8 vo. 1 6s. 

BOTANICAL SERIES. 

History of Botany (i 530-1860). By Julius von Sachs. 

Authorised Translation, by H. E. F. Gabnsey, M.A. Revised by 
Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. lot. 
Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative Organs of the 
Phanerogams and Ferns. By Dr. A. De Baby. Translated and 
Annotated by F. 0. Boweb, M.A., F.L.S., and D. H. Scott, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.L.S. Royal 8vo., half morocco, ll. 21. 6d. 

Outlines of Classification and Special Morphology of 
Plants. A new Edition of Sachs' Text-Book of Botany, Book II. 
By Dr. K. Goebel. Translated by H. E. F. Gabksey, M.A., and 
Revised by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Royal 
8vo., half morocco, 1/. is. 

Lectures on the Physiology of Plants. By Julius vox 
Sachs. Translated by H. Marshall Wabd, M.A., F.L.S. Royal 
8vo. half morocco, ll. lit. 6d. 

Comparative Morphology and Biology of Fungi, Myce- 
toma and Bacteria. By Dr. A. De Baby. Translated by H. E. F. 
Gabksey, M.A., Revised by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A, M.D., 
F.R.S. Royal 8vo., half morocco, 1 1. 2t. 6<1. 

Lectures on Bacteria. By Dr. A. De Bary. Second 
Improved Edition. Translated by H. E. F. Gabksey, M.A. Revised 
by Isaac Bayley Balfoub, M.A., M.D., F.RS. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

Introduction to Fossil Botany. By Count H. von 
Solms-Laubach. Authorised English Translation, by H. E. F. 
Gabnsey, M.A. Edited by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S. In the Prett. 

Annals of Botany. Edited by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.S., Sydney H. Vines, D.Sc., F.R.S., and W. G. Fablow, M.D. 
Vol. I. Royal 8vo., half morocco, gilt top, ll. 16*. 

Bradley's Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence. With 

an Account of Harriot's Astronomical Papers. 4 to. 17*. 
Oxford : Clarendon Prow. 
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V. Physical Science and Mathematics. 53 
Chambers. A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By 

G. F. Chambers, F.B.A.S. Fourth Edition. 
Vol. I. The Sun, Planets, and Comets. 8vo. 2 it. 
Vol. II. Instruments and Practical Astronomy. Immediately. 

Clarke. Geodesy. By Col. A. R. Clarke, C.B., R.E. 8vo. 

1 it. 6d. 

Cremona. Elements of Projective Geometry. By Luigi 

Cbemona. Translated by C. Lecdesdobf, M.A. 8vo. at. 6d. 
Graphical Statics. Two Treatises on the Graphical 

Calculus and Reciprocal Figures in Graphical Statics. By the same 
Author. Translated by T. Hudson Bbabe. Demy 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

Daubeny s Introduction to the Atomic Theory. i6mo. 6s. 

Donkin. Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 7». <5rf. 
Etheridge. Fossils of the British Islands, Stratigraphically 

and Zoologically arranged. Part I. Palaeozoic. By E. Ethebidgb, 

F.R.SS. L. 4 E., F.G.S. 4to. il. lot. 

EUCLID REVISED. Containing the Essentials of the 

Elements of Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his first Six Books. 

Edited by R. C. J. Nixon, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sold separately as follows : — 

Book I. i*. Books I, II. i«. 6d. 

Books I-IV. 3«. Books V, VI. 3*. 

Euclid. Geometry in Space. Containing parts of Euclid's 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Fisher. Class-Book of Chemistry. By W. W. Fisher, M.A., 

F.C.S. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

Gralton. The Construction of Healthy Dwellings. By 
Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., F.R.S. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Hamilton and Ball. Book-keeping. New and enlarged 
Edition. By Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, and John Ball. Extra foap. 8vo. 
limp cloth, 2«. 
Ruled Exercite hooks adapted to the above may be had, prtce it. 6d. 

Haroourt and Madan. Exercises in Practical Chemistry. 
Vol. I. Elementary Exercises. By A. G. Vebnon Harcourt, M.A., and 
H. G. Madan, M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Madan. Tables of Qualitative Analysis. By H. G. 
Madan, MA. Large 4to., paper covers, 4*. 6d. 

Hensley. Figures made Easy. A first Arithmetic Book. 

By Lewis Hensley, MA. Crown 8vo. 6d. 
Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy, together 

with two thousand additional Examples, with Answers. Crown 8vo. I». 
London : He.nby Fbowdk, Amen Corner, B.C. 
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54 V' Physical Science and Mathematics. 

Hensley. The Scholar's Arithmetic. Crown 8vo. it. 6d. 

Answers to Examples in Scholar's Arithmetic, i*. 6d. 

The Scholar's Algebra. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

Hughes. Geography for Schools. By Alfred Hugrks, M.A., 

late Scholar of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. Part I. Practical 
Geography. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
Maclaren. A System of Physical Education : Theoretical 
and Practical. By Archibald Maclaren. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Maxwell. A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By 
J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. il. n». 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. Edited by 

William Garnett, M.A. 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

Minchin. A Treatise on Statics with Applications to Physics. 
By G. M. Minchin, M.A. Third Edition. Vol. I. Equilibrium of Co- 
planar Forces. 8vo. 9*. Vol. II. Statics. 8vo. i6». 

Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. CiwnSvo. jt.6d. 

Miiller. On certain Variations in the Vocal Organs of the 
Passeres. By J. Muli.er. Translated by F. J. Bell, B.A., and edited 
by A. H. Garbod, M.A., F.R.S. With Plates. 4to. jt. 6d. 

Nixon. See Euclid Revised. 

Phillips. Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. 

By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. ai*. 
Vesuvius. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Frestwioh. Geology, Chemical, Physical, and Stratigraphical. 
By Joseph Pbestwich, M.A., F.R.S. In two Volumes. 

Vol. I. Chemical and Physical. Royal 8vo. il. 5*. 
Vol! II. Stratigraphical and Physical. With a new Geo- 
logical Map of Europe. Royal 8vo. il. 16s. 
New Geological Map of Europe. In case or on roller. 5*. 

Price. Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartholomew 
Price, M.A., F.B.S. 

Vol.1. Differential Calculus. Second Edition. 8vo. 14*. 6d. 

Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential 

Equations. Second Edition. 8vo. 18*. 
Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions ; Dynamics of a Material 

Particle. Second Edition. 8vo. i6«. 
Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems. Second Edition. 8vo. 18*. 

Pritohard. Uranometria Nova Oxoniensis. A Photometric 
determination of the magnitudes of all Stars visible to the naked eye, 
from the Pole to ten degrees south of the Equator. By C. Pbitchard, 
D.D., F.R.S. Royal 8vo. 8#. 6d. 

■ Astronomical Observations made at the University 
Observatory, Oxford, under the direction of C. Pbitchard, D.D. No. i . 
Royal 8vo. paper covers, 3*. M. 

Oxford : Clarendon Frees. 
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VI. Art and Archaeology, 55 

Bigsud's Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 17th 

Century, with Table of Contents by A. de Morgan, and Index by 
J. Riqaud, M.A. 2 vols. 870. i8». 6d. 
Bolloston and Jackson. Forms of Animal Life. A Manual of 
Comparative Anatomy, with descriptions of selected types. By George 
Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by 
W. Hatchbtt Jackson, M.A. Medinm 8vo. \l. i6». 

Rolleston. Scientific Papers and Addresses. By George 
Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S. Arranged and edited by William Tcbner, 
M.B., F.R.S. With a Biographical Sketch by Edward Tylor, F.R.S. 
a vols. 8vo. ll. 4*. 

Smyth. A Cycle of Celestial Objects. Observed, Reduced, 
and Discussed by Admiral W. H. Smyth, R.N. Revised, condensed, and 
greatly enlarged by G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 8vo. us. 

Stewart. Ad Elementary Treatise on Heat, with numerous 
Woodcuts and Diagrams. By Balfoub Stewart, LL.D., F.RJ3. F\fth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. "jt. 6d. 

Vernon-Haroourt. Treatise on Rivers and Canals, relating to 
Control and Improvement of Rivers, and Design, Construction, and Develop- 
ment of Canals. ByL. F. Vernon-Harcourt, M.A. a vols. 8vo. il. it. 

Harbours and Docks ; their Physical Features, History, 

Construction, Equipment, and Maintenance ; with Statistics as to their 
Commercial Development. 2 vols. 8vo. 25*. 

Walker. The Theory of a Physical Balance. By James 

Walker, M.A. 8vo. stiff cover, 3*. bd. 
Watson and Burbury. 

I. A Treatise on the Application of Generalised Co- 
ordinates to the Kinetics of a Material System. By H. W. 
Watson, D.Sc., and S. H. Bdrbubt, M.A. 8vo. 6». 

II. The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Mag- 
netism. Vol. I. Electrostatics. 8vo. io». 6d. 

Vol. II. Magnetism and Electrodynamics. 8vo. IOs. 6d. 

Williamson. Chemistry for Students. With Solutions. By 
A. W. Williamson, Phil. Doc., F.R.S. Extra fcap. 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

Westwood. Thesaurus Entomologicus Hopeianus, or a De- 
scription of the rarest Insects in the Collection given to the Univer- 
sity by the Rev. William Hope. By J. 0. Westwood, M.A., F.R.S. 
With 40 Plates. Small folio, half morocco, Jl. lot. 

VI. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Butler. Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt. By A. J. 

Botlbb, M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 30*. 

Head. Historia Numorum. A Manual of Greek Numis- 
matics. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant-Keeper of the Department of 
Coins and Medals in the British Museum. Royal 8vo. Half morocco, 43*. 

London : Hexky Frowde, Amen Corner, E.O. 
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56 VII. Palaeography. 

Jackson. Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria ; with Cettigne 
in Montenegro and the Island of Grado. By T. 6. Jackson, M. A.., 
Author of ' Modern Gothic Architecture.' In 3 vols. 8vo. With many 
Plates and Illustrations. Half bound, 42*. 

MUSIC. 

Hullah. Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By 
John Hullah. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. it. 6d. 

Onseley. Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gork 
Oosblbt, Bart. Third Edition. Ato. 10*. 

Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 

upon that of Cherubini. Second Edition. Ato. l6>. 

Treatise on Musical Form and General Composition. 

Second Edition. 4to. 10*. 

Troutbeck and Dale. Music Primer (for Schools). By J. 
Tbotjtbeck.D.D., andF. Dalb, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
I*. 6d. 

Robinson. A Critical Account of the Drawings by Michel 
Angelo and Raffaello in the University Galleries, Oxford. By J. C. 
Robinson, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 4*. 

Tyrwhitt. Handbook of Pictorial Art. With coloured 
Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by A. Mac- 
donald. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. half 
morocco, 18*. 

Upoott. Introduction to Greek Sculpture. By L. E. Upcott, 

M.A. Crown 8vo. 4». 6d. 

Vaux. Catalogue of the Castellaui Collection of Antiquities 

in the University Galleries, Oxford. By W. S. W. Vaux, M.A. Crown 
8vo. is. 

VII. PALAEOGRAPHY. 

Gardthansen. Catalogus Codicum Graecorum Sinaiticorum. 

Scripsit V. Gabdthaosbn Lipsiensis. With six pages of Facsimiles. 
8vo. linen, 251. 

. Fragmenta Heroulanensia. A Descriptive Catalogue of the 

Oxford copies of the Hercnlanean Rolls, together with the texts of several 
papyri, accompanied by facsimiles. Edited by Walter Scott, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Royal 8vo. tit. 

Heroulanensium Voluminum Partes II. 7824. 8vo. 10*. 
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